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BIRTHS. 
On January 4th, at No. 47, Yokohama, the wife of CH. 
ZABGLER of a Son’ 
On the 26th December, 1883, at No. 4, Seymour Terrace, 
Hongkong, the wife of Dr. R.’11, KuwBALE of a Son 


MARRIAGE. 

In the English Consulate, Yokohama, on the 3rd instant, 
before J. Troup, Esq , and afterwards in the Union Church, 
by the Rev. 1. H. Corel, assisted liy the Rev A.A Bennett, 
the Rev. Roserr A. Tomson to Gazeite M, RuLoF- 
SON, only daughter of V. Rulufson, Esq. New Buitain, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 








SUMMARY OF 








Tue first meeting of the Senate for the year will 
take place on the 7th instant. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Military Medical School took place on the 
25th ult. 

Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange will be held about 
the roth inst. 

Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange will be held on 
the 7th proximo, 

Trarric between Akita and Tsuchizaki, on the 
Akita tramway, will be opened about the begin- 
ning of next month. 


A pivipenp is expected to be declared by the 
Osaka Stock Exchange of about yen 20 her 
share for the latter half of 1888, 


Mr. Yosupa, lately appointed Japanese Con- 
sulin London, will leave the capital about the 
middle of this month for his post. 


Tue Secretary of the Japanese Legation in 
Paris, and Mrs. Oyama, and Mr. Yatabe, lately 
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appointed Japanese Consul to Manila, left Yoko- 


;|hama on the morning of the 30th ultimo for 


their respective posts. 


Tue Museum and Zoological Garden in Ueno 
Park, closed for holidays on the 15th ultimo, 
were re-opened on the 5th instant. 





Aw exhibition of fine art objects will be opened 
in April next in the buildings of the Japan Fine 
Art Society at Sakuragaoka, Ueno Park. 


Aw exhibition of agricultural products will be 
opened for five days at the Koseikan, at Kobiki- 
cho, Kyobashi, beginning on the 14th April 
next. B 


Tur opening of the Tokyo Fine Art School in 
the enclosure of the Tokyo Educational Museum, 
in Ueno Park, will take place about the middle 
of this month. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo First National Bank will be held 
on the 2oth instant at the Bankers’ Club, at 
Sakamoto-cho, Nihonbashi. 


Mr. Massa, Vice-Minister of State for Com- 
munications, will leave the capital shortly for 
various localties to report upon the condition of 
postal and telegraph affairs. 


‘Te new buildings of the College of Science in 
the enclosure of the Imperial Universiiy, at 
Hongo, have been completed, and the institu- 
tion removed thither on the 28th ultimo. 


Tue dredging of Tokyo Bay will be begun by 
the Japan Engineering Company about the roth 
inst., convicis from the Ishikawajima branch of 
the Tokyo Prison being engaged in the work. 


Azour 6.30 p.m. on the 26th ult. fire broke out 
ina public bath house at Kubocho, Shiba, 
Tokyo, and about 100 houses were destroyed 
before the fire was got under control at 8 p.m. 


‘Tue value of postage stamps, cards, ete., ordered 
by the Communications Department from the 
Imperial Printing Bureau in the Finance Depart- 
ment for the present fiscal year was yen 
5,224,400. 





Tue estimated expenditure of the Communica- 
tions Department for the next fiscal year is yen 
3,459,860, showing an increase of yen 8,260 as 
compared with yew 3,451,597 for the present 
fiscal year. 


Ir is stated that H.M. the Empress will present 
a first class decoration of the Ho Kan-sho 
(Order of the Crown) to H.M. the Czarina, to 
be conferred by H.LM. Prince Takebito, who 
will visit Russia next year. 








AN application has been made by residents of 
Tokyo to the Goverment for permission to es- 
tablish a company to be called the Asakusa 





Paper Manufacturing Company with a capital 


gle 





of yer 25,000. The factory will be situated at 
Koishikawa-mura, Kita Toshima-gori, Tokyo. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Woven Goods Company will be 
held on the rgth instant at the rooms of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 


Count Inovyr, accompanied by Mr. Hirooka, 
his private secretary, left the capital on the 
morning of the 28th ultimo for his villa at 
Isobé, where His Excellency proposes to 
remain for about two weeks. 





Ligut.-Generar Viscount Mryosut, command- 
ing the Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, 
has been ordered to take command of all the 
troops at the review to be held on the 8th inst. 
on the Aoyama Parade ground. 


Anout noon on the 25th ult. an explosion of 
gunpowder took place in the barracks of the 
Hiroshima Fifth Divisional Head-quarters at 
Marugame, Sanuki. Four persons were killed, 
while 5 received serious and 9 others slight 
injuries. 





Tue Yushu-Kan (exhibition of arms) at Kudan, 
Tokyo, has hitherto been opened only on 
Sundays and Wednesdays to the public. Visi- 
tors to the exhibition during last year numbered 
44.270, of whom 37,436 were ordinary, 929 
special visitors, and 3,905 children, 


Iv has been decided by the authorities that a 
grant of yew 165,000 will be given to Gifu and 
Vokushima Prefectures to repair damages caused 
by the inundation last year, Of the above sum 
ven 95,000 will be transmitted to the formerand 
yen 70,000 to the latter Prefecture. 


From the rst January to the 25th ultimo inclu- 
sive, the numbers of foreign and Japanese vessels 
that arrived at Yokohama were 406 and 2,469 re- 
spectively, showing an increase of 35 vessels in 
the former and a decrease of 9 vessels in the 
latter case as compared with the previous year. 








Tx Osaka City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Kawachi Cattle 
Market Company (Limited), at Nomure, Tan- 
nangori, Kawachi, with a capital of yen 30,000. 
The charter applied for is for ten years, and 
the object of the company is to purchase, sell, 
and breed cattle, 








H.M. tux Ewpror, accompanied by Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain to His Majesty, 
and attended by Viscount Sugi, Grand Cham- 
berlain to the Empress-Dowager ; Mr, Saito, a 
private secretary of the Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household ; Lieut-Commander Nirei 
and Major Okada, Chamberlains ; and Viscount 
Tamura, an Assistant Chamberlain, visited the 
new Palace on the 26th ult, 


Tur New Year's ceremony took place on the 
morning of the rst instant in the Akasaka 
Palace. Alter worshipping at the cenotaphs in 
the Imperial Chapel, their Majesties the Em- 
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peror and Empress received New Year com- 
plimentary visits from members of the Im- 
perial family, Prince Sanjo, Counts Kuroda, 
Okuma, Matsukata, and Oyama, Viscounts 
Mori and Enomoto, officials of shinnin and 
chokunin rank, attendants in the Jakonoma, 
foreign employés, who hold the rank of chokunin, 
Peers, the Foreign Representatives, and Superin- 
tendents of Shinto and Buddhist Temples. 
Similar visits were paid to H.M. the Empress- 
Dowager. 


Ar a meeting of the standing committee of the 
Tokyo City Assembly, held on the 24thult., it was 
decided that new buildings for the Tokyo City 
Government Office will be erected on the site 
ofthe former parade ground at Kajibashi, Tokyo, 
at an estimated cost of yen 250,000, of which 
yen 226,000 will be asked from the Government 
as a grant, while the remainder will be obtained 
by the sale of the present buildings and land. 


Ir is stated that the following gentlemen will be 
appointed shortly to the office of senator 
Marquis Daigo Tadayori, Count Madenokojj 
Michifusa, Viscounts Honami Tsunefuji and 
Hiramatsu Tokiatsu, Messrs, Maruyama Saraku, 
Assistant Director of the Imperial Library ; 
Hayakawa Isami, Ichimaru Yasuyo, and Muda- 
guchi Motogaku, formerly Secretaries of the 
Senate, Finance Department and Agricultural 
and Commercial Department respectively. 

Tuz stations on the Akashi-Himeji line of the 
Sanyo Railway, opened for traffic on the 23rd 
ultimo, are situated at Akashi, Okubo, Tsuchi- 
yama, Kakogawa, Amida, and Himeji, The 
distance between Akashi and Himeji is 22 
miles 11 chains, of which 3 miles 73 chains are 
between Akashi and Okubo, 4 miles 29 chains 
between Okubo and Tsuchiyama, 4 miles 8 
chains between Tsuchiyama and Kakogawa, 
4 miles 45 chains between Kakogawa and 
Amida, and 5 miles 16 chains between Amida 
and Himeji. Adding the distance between 
Hyogo and Akashi to the above, the total length 
between Hyogo and Himeji is 32 miles 79 
chains. 











Tue holidays kept by both Japanese dealers 
and foreigners have had the effect of restrict- 
ing transactions, and though some business has 
been done the recofd is naturally below the 
average. Yarns continue to improve in price 
as “spot” cargo diminishes in quantity. The 
value of Grey Goods and Woollens is also 
enhanced, and a better enquiry for these and 
some other articles is apparent. Metals have 
been almost unsaleable, nor is a turn in the 
market expected until the holidays are over. 
Kerosene has been neglected, buyers apparently 
being well supplied for the present. Sugar is 
quiet, and the market weak, The Silk “boom” 
has entirely subsided ; indeed the rejections of 
the week have exceeded the settlements. En- 
couraged by the late heavy business, holders up 
country have forwarded large parcels, and the 
stock here is again rapidly mounting upwards. 
Waste Silk, however, is now having its turn, and 
heavy settlements—2,450 piculs—have been 
effected. There are still large orders to be exe- 
cuted, and holders ask extreme prices. A little 
traffic in Tea has taken place, the leaf dealt 
in being Good Common and Medium grades. 
Exchange has remained steadier than usual, 
and quotations are a fraction above those of last 
week, 
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NOTES. 





Tue last meeting of the TOky6 Chamber of 
Commerce, held on the 22nd ultimo, seems to 
have been particularly interesting. Not alone 
were the leading merchants of the capital pre- 
sent, but several officials prominently connected 
with commercial affairs attended also. Among 
the latter were Mr. Asada, Director of the 
Bureau of Commerce in the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Saito, Director, and Mr. Minami, Vice- 
Director, of the Bureau of Commerce in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce; 
Mr. Kito, Councillor of the same office, and the 
following officials of the Foreign Department 
who are to start for their destinations shortly: 
Mr. Yoshida, Consul-General in London; Mr. 
Kawakita, Consul-General in San Francisco; 
Mr. Yatabe, Consul in Manila; Mr. Nakagawa, 
Consular-Assistant at Singapore. Vhere were 
also present Mr. Kawakami, who had recently 
returned from New York, and Messrs. Yano 
and Naruse, Director and Chief Instructor 
respectively of the Higher Commercial School. 
Mr. Shibusawa opened the proceedings by stat- 
ing that all formalities were to be dispensed 
with, and that the meeting was invited to speak 
freely about Japan's foreign commerce. Mr. S. 
Saito then made a short speech, dwelling upon 
the necessity of officials regarding themselves 
as accessories to business men, associating as 
much as possible with the latter and learning 
their opinions. He strongly deprecated the 
custom hitherto practised of surrounding official- 
dom with ceremonies and red tape that ren- 
dered it difficult of access to the mercantile 
classes, and he announced that, in accordance 
with the instructions of Counts Inouye and 
Okuma, Consuls and all other officials were 
henceforth to be directly approachable by all 
business men desirous of consulting them or 
obtaining information. Mr. Matsuo, the well 
known representative of the Kosho Kaisha, who 
has for years been the principal exporter of 
Japanese art products, then described the state 
of trade in his particular line, He said that, of 
late, art manufactures sent from Japan had be- 
come almost a drug in the American market,a 
state of affairs to be attributed, in his opinion, 
not merely to changing fashions and failure to 
follow them intelligently, but also to the inferior 
grade of goods exported. Japanese producers 
simply went on manufacturing replicas of things 
that found a sale years ago, and thus the objects 
sent by them failed altogether to fit the fancy of 
the day. These objects accumulating until their 
holders were compelled to get rid of them, were 
ultimately sold for anything they would fetch, and 
the market was thas demoralized. It seemed 
desirable that Consuls should assist to prevent 
such contingencies by watching the course of 
fashion and reporting its changes as quickly 
and accurately as possible to Japan. To this 
Mr. Kawakami replied that though Mr, Matsuo’s 
remarks were not without reason, his own ob- 
servations in America showed him that the agents 
of Japanese firms managed their business 
there much as though they were in the interior of 
Japan, simply obeying their instructions to the 
letter, taking little note of the conditions they 
had to deal with and never thinking of initiat- 
To him, therefore, it seemed 





ing anything. 
above all things important that shrewd agents 
should be chosen, and that the necessity of in- 
dependent observation should be impressed 
upon them, Mr. Shibusawa made some re- 


marks about the Panama Canal and the pro- 
bable influence of its failure upon the Japanese 
silk trade. He also referred to the effects of 
the Copper Syndicate upon Japanese mining 
enterprise, and urged upon the Consular re- 
presentatives of this country in the United 
States and elsewhere the great desirability of 
watching affairs closely and reporting with all 
expedition to Tokyo. He further suggested 
that the telegraphic intelligence forwarded by 
the Consuls should be communicated to Japa- 
nese merchants without a moment's delay. Mr. 
Masuda eulogised the industry shown by Con- 
suls in preparing elaborate statistical returns, 
but said that the uses of such statistics were 
comparatively trifling, and that mercantile in- 
terests would be better served by expeditious 
and frequent reports of events calculated to 
affect the markets. Consul-General Yoshida 
concurred in everything that had been said as 
to the importance of Consular activity, but was 
strongly disposed to doubt the expediency of 
converting Consuls into a channel “of commer- 
cial information, He thought that much mis- 
chief might be done were merchants to base 
their practice upon reports furnished by Con- 
suls, who are not generally conversant with 
mercantile affairs, and he recommended, as a 
preferable course, the appointment of commer- 
cial agents at important centres of trade. He 
then went on to speak of the import of cotton 
yarn into Japan, In 1887, the import reached 
8 million pieces, and in 1888 it would be found 
to have been still larger. Yet the trade in this 
important staple was conducted entirely by 
foreign merchants in Yokohama and Kobe. 
This state of affairs he greatly deprecated, 
holding that the business might easily be 
managed by Japanese agents abroad. Mr. 
Okura spoke of the rapidly developing tea in- 
dustry of Ceylon. He had thought it worth 
while, he said, to manufacture tea-boxes and 
send them there, but he now learned that they 
were being made on the spot, and he was anxi- 
ous to obtain all possible information on the 
subject. A desultory conversation ensued about 
the export of Japanese objects of art. Mr. 
Niwa pointed out that foreign exporters enjoyed 
an advantage over Japanese in being able to 
make special contracts with steamship com- 
panies. He thought that if the business done 
by individual Japanese traders was not large 
enough to warrant this, they ought to combine 
for the purpose. Mr. Asada announced that it 
had been resolved to establish four or five more 
Consulates abroad, chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining and circulating information as to the 
conditions and state of foreign commerce, and 
Hie promised that their reports should be pub- 
lished in Japan with the utmost expedition. 
The meeting then broke up, after Mr. Shibu- 
sawa had expressed the thanks of the Chamber 
for the attendance of the officials. 


We note with pleasure that the Imperial Model 
Yacht Club's affairs are progressing favourably. 
H.LH. Arisugawa Takehito has graciously con- 
sented to accept the post of President, and in 
the lists of its Active and Honorary members 
are included the names of some of the leading 
men of the country, The number of members 
is limited to 60 Active and as many Honorary, 
and already these complements are more than 
half completed. The Club’s quarters are now 
in the spacious building which, until the autumn 





of last year, formed the training battery’ of the 
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Naval Cadets in the grounds of the old Kaigun- 
sho at Tsukiji. There, in addition to commo- 
dious apartments for the Model Room and 
Rigger’s and Carpenters’ Workshops, there is 
ample space for meeting places and for enter- 
taining guests when regattas are held. Another 
great advantage possessed by this site is that it 
lies beside a large pond, some six or seven 
acres in area, which will serve excellently for 
an ordinary cruising.ground. Ata meeting of 
the members on the 15th ultimo the following 
gentlemen were elected to serve as officials for 
the half year ending June 30th :— 

Commodore .. Admiral Count Kawamura. 
Vice-Commodore ‘aptain J. M. James. 


Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer 








Commander M. Squire, R.N. 
Measurer C. D. West, Esq. 
Manager Y. Inouye, Esq. 


This list, it will be observed, does not include 
the name of Lieut. Yoshii, I.J.N., to whom, 
with Captain James, belongs the credit of 
having inaugurated and organized the Club. 
Lieut. Yoshii, however, is prevented from serv- 
ing as he leaves this month for Europe in the 
suite of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa Takehito. 


















Merxrxyouy's Japan Directory is, as usual, first 
in the field. It presents all the convenient and 
thorough features of past editions, and has also 
the advantage of cheapness and handiness. The 
nominal lists seem very perfect, so far as fo- 
reigners go, though we notice a few om! ssions. 
For these, however, the compilers of the Direc- 
tory cannot be held wholly responsible. It 
should be the business of everyone posessing a 
recognisable local habitation and a name of 
which he is not ashamed, to procure a place 
for himself in the columns of the Directory, so 
that the section of the public with which he 
comes in contact may not be compelled to 
choose between the disagreeable alternatives of 
giving him an imaginary prenom, wasting 
precious time in searching him out, or abandon- 
ing him altogether to his fate. If people don't 
choose to céoperate in the preparation of a dire- 
ctory, the most diligent editorshipcannot accom- 
plish completeness. ‘There are, however, three 
points to which we would draw attention, since 
they fall fairly within the compiler’s province, 
and since the carelessness displayed about them 
constitutes a distinct imperfection. The first, 
though not the most important, relates to the 
naval squadrons in these waters. In the ap- 
pendix we find lists of the British and Ameri- 
can squadrons with the names of all the com- 
missioned and chief petty officers. But nota 
word is said’ about the French squadron, the 
German squadron, the Italian squadron, the 
Russian squadron, the Portuguese squadron, 
the Spanish squadron, and so forth. There ought 
to be no difficulty in procuring all the neces- 
sary information about these, and assuredly the 
public wants to know about them time after 
time. The second point concerns the Japanese 
Navy. The only reference made to this is 
under the two headings of the ‘Yokosuka 
Gunké Shireibu” (Commanding Division of the 
Naval Port of Yokosuka), and the ‘Yokosuka 
Tonyei” (Yokosuka Naval Barracks). Under 
the former we find a section with the caption 
“Navy,” wherein are entered the names and 
tonnage of 15 ships, some of them having the 
commanding officers’ names altached, some 
being without that distinction, Under the 
second heading we have the caption “ Jobi 
Shokantai” or “Standing Squadron,” composed 
of six ships whose names, with those of their 
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commanders are given. All this is exceedingly 
perfunctory. There could be no manner of 
difficulty in obtaining full lists of the ships 
of the Japanese Navy with the names of 
all their Such lists are published, 
and need only be translated. We are of 
the opinion, also, that the Directory should 
contain the names and ranks of at least 
the staff officers of the Japanese army in garri- 
son at the various open ports, including, of 
course, Toky6 and Osaka. These, too, could 
be taken from Japanese publications, The 
third point is, perhaps, the most important. 
Mr. Meiklejohn gives us full and accurate lists 
of the Japanese officials in the various Govern- 
mental Departments, but omits their names al 
together from his Alphabetical List, and thus 
we neither learn anything about their private 
residences, nor are ina position to identify their 
offices by their names. It is not necessary, of 
course, that full particulars should be given 
about the residence and so forth of every clerk 
in a Department of State, but certainly all offi- 
cials of Sévin rank should find a place in the 
Alphabetical List. Some of these criticisms 
travel beyond the field hitherto considered legi 
timate by compilers of directories in Yokohama, 
But times have changed and are changing. ‘The 
field of five years ago is much too narrow for 
the relations of to-day. Mr. Meiklejohn has 
done so much for the improvement of direc- 
tories here, and has raised his last edition to 
such an excellent standard, that we trust his 
next will display still more enterprise and 
thoroughness. 


officers. 





* “ * 

Apropos directories, though not immediately 
connected with them, we wish to propound a 
question, often asked before but still unanswer- 
ed, namely, why do so many people persist in 
not putting their addresses on their visiting 
cards? The trouble thus entailed upon those 
honoured by their visits is incalculable. If their 
names are contained in the Directory, well and 
good. But ifnot, itmust often happen that their 
calls are left unnoiced, however reluctantly. 
It has always seemed to us that failure to 
inscribe an address on one's visiting card is a 
mild species of snobbishness. Abbreviation is 
the privilege of nobility. His Grace the Duke 
or the most noble Marquis writes himself down 
simply “Norfolk” or “ Salisbury,” but smaller 
fry have no business to ape this laconic lordli- 
ness. Itis not their part to assume that the 
world knows all about them, and that the mere 
mention of their names brings into view"a 
comet-like tail of distinctive information, 








Tue Royal Society of England was so much 
interested in the great eruption of Krakatoa, in 
1883, that it appointed a committee of thirteen 
members, all men of high repute in the scientific 
world, to investigate the phenomena of the 
catastrophe. ‘Ihese gen!lemen have concluded 
their researches and embodied them ina voiume 
entitled “The Eruption of Kirakatoa and Sub- 
sequent Phenomena,” which is illustrated with 
45 plates and issued to the general public at 
jos. Twice during 1883, the mountain broke 
into violent activity: once in May, when the 
smoke column attained a height of seven miles; 
and again in August, when the column rose to 
17 mile: 
extended 150 miles from the volcano; portions 
of the ejected pumice and dust fell at a distance 





On the second occasion darkness 





of goo miles from the point of ejection, and 
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36,380 persons were killed, chiefly by the sea- 
waves. The concussion to the atmosphere was 
so intense that it affected every barometer in the 
world, and set up a series of air-waves, traceable 
more than 4 days after the eruption. As for 
the sound, it was heard at a distance certainly of 
2,000, and most probably of 2,968, miles from 
Krakatoa. The seismic wave, which is ac- 
curately described by Captain Wharton, rose to 
a height of 135 feet, as was observed even at 
Havre, 10,780 miles from its point of genesis. 
The optical phenomena, so long observed by 
people residing in Japan, are discussed by the 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russel and M. E, D. Archi- 
bald. They describe the unusual twilight glows 
in various parts of the world; discuss their 
proximate physical cause ; give a list of places 
where the sun or moon was observed to be blue, 
green, or of other unusual colour, and speak of 
the peculiar sky-haze and its effect, as well as 
of the large red corona round the sun, generally 
known as Bishop's ring. Krakatoa’s perform- 
ance assuredly ranks among the most marvel- 
lous phenomena of ancient or modern times. 





Tus Havas telegram which we publish to-day 
throws some light on our latest news about the 
Panama Canal. We now know that on Decem- 
ber 12th the Canal shares had fallen to 150 
francs and the affairs of the Company had be- 
come critical, and that, four days later, M. de 
Lesseps and the Directors resigned and official 
liquidators were appointed. From the com- 
mencement of last year rumours began to cir- 
culate to the effect that the Company would 
soon be without resources to continue the work. 
About half of the loan of 1886 had been placed, 
and the funds thus obtained had been supple- 
mented by assistance obtained from a group of 
bankers. The Company was also understood 
to be still selling bonds ata discount, but this 
source of revenue threatened to cease al any 
moment. 





In November last figures were pub- 
lished by London journals, showing that the 
Canal’s affairs must be neatly fm extremis. The 
Saturday Review stated the case very clearly thus: 
—The share capital of the Company amounts to 
12 millions sterling, and the bonds of various 
denominations amount to a little over 60 mil- 
lions sterling, making the total issued capital so 
far something over 72 millions sterling. But, 
as the capital was issued at a discount, the 
actual sums received by the Company from the 
subscribers were, in round figures, 553 millions 
sterling. 





Interest paid during construction, 
administration charges, bankers’ commissions, 
and the like, have amounted up to the present 
to about 21 millions sterling. Consequently, 
of the 552 millions sterling actually received 
from the public, only 344 millions sterling have 
been available for excavating the Canal, or 
somewhat less than half the nominal share and 
bond capital of the Company. Of this 349 
millions sterling very nearly the whole has been 
already expended. At the beginning of this 
year, according to the Report of the Com- 
pany, it held in cash 100 millions of francs, and 
it has since received, or is entitled to receive, 
over 266 millions of francs, making the total 
somewhat under 376} millions of francs. But, 
ou the other hand, the payments since January 
have amounted to over 340 millicus of francs, 
leaving in round figures about 1} 
sterling, or 


millions 
somewhat less, available for the 
work of construction. But the monthly ex- 
penditure is about 28 millions of francs, or 
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£1,120,000, Consequently there appears to be 
very little more than the means of defraying a 
month's expenditure in the coffers of the Com- 
It is true, as we have said, that the 
Company, notwithstanding the failure of the late | 
loan, is still selling the bonds unplaced, but how 
Jong it will continue doing so remains to be seen.” 
Another resource open to the Company was the 
sale of the unissued portion of the Lottery loan, 
which might have realized 154 millions sterling. 
But was any one likely to subscribe to this loan? 
The Saturday Review answered this question 
thus :-—The bonds already placed this year will 
raise the annual fixed charges of the Company 
to £4,644,000. There are still nearly 17 mil- 
lions of Lottery Bonds which may be issued. 
lf they are subscribed for, they would raise 
the annual fixed charges to about £5,346,c00. 
Nobody, however, really believes that the 
Canal could be completed, even if the Com- 
pany obtained all the 17. millions sterling, 
the cost of finishing it undoubtedly being very 
If then the Canal is finished, the 
46, 


pany. 





much larger. 
annual fixed charges will much exceed £: 
coo. Butin 1835, 
the probable trafl 
tons, which estimate, however, he raised in 
1887 to 7} million tons, ‘The fact that in two 
years the estimate of traffic was so greatly in- 
creased is itself suspicious, but granting that 
there may be 7} million tons of traffic through 
the Canal, M. de Lesseps’s estimate was that 
this trafic would yield something over 5 mil- 
lions sterling a year, We have seen how- 
ever, that even if the Canal could be com- 
pleted by the issue of the unplaced Lottery 
Bonds, the annual fixed charges would amount 
to 5.346,0007, Consequently, a traflic through 
the Canal of as much as 7} millions of tons 


every year would not suflice to cover the fixed 





M. de Lesseps estimated 
of the Canal at 4 millions of 














charges, on the very favourable assumption that 


the completion of the Canal would not cost more 








ng. 





than the additional 17 millions st 
be 
capitalists will be found to commit themselves 
erp 

not, itdoes not appear probable that the con- 
fidence of the small investors will be revived. 
Evidently capitalists were not found, and the 
confidence of the small investors did not revive, 
The Company ceased to be able to pay its way, 
and the people of France have now to face a 
loss of some sixty millions sterling. The Go- 
vernment is not in a position to come to the 
rescue, though its own downfall may not impro- 
bably be involved in the collapse of the huge 
enterprise. 





ng the case, it scems notatall likely that 
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Tue rumours circulated recently with reference 
to the assumption of a protectorate by Russia over 
Korea were ‘evidently founded on negotiations 
just then concluded by the two Powers for the 
purpose of controlling their frontier trade and 
relations. The immediate object of the negotia- 
tions was to compile Trade Regulations such as 
invariably supplement every commercial treaty. 
The Japanese Oficial Gazelle published a 
translation of the Regulations, but unfortunately 
fell into the error of terming them a “ Treaty,” 
and this mistake was reproduced in the columns 
of one of our local contemporaries, together 
with other errors, some of them due to a loose 
rendering of the Japanese translation, some to 
blunders in that translation itself. As every- 
thing that concerns Korea's foreign relations is 





of special interest at this juncture, we have 
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thought it worth while to obtain an English 
translation from the Russian original, which we 
publish to-day. ILwill be seen that the draw- 
ing up of such regulations is a proceeding in 
no wise outside the usual groove of international 
commerce, and that they contain not one word 
suggesting the idea of a Russian protectorate 
Speaking briefly, they are only an embodiment 
of the conditions under which trade is at pre- 
sent carried on between China and foreign 
Powers. Travel and trade are to be allowed in 
the interior of Korea as in China, a liberal con- 
cession, but certainly unwise in the interests of 
Korea herself, For the rest, the Regulations 
though exceptionally minute, contain nothing 
remarkable. Russia treats Korea as an inde- 
pendent State, claiming nothing from her— 
except extraterritorial jurisdiction—which she 
does not herself grant in return, 








Mr. Norway's expressions of opinion upon 
Japanese affairs, whether domestic or foreign, 
may be fair subjects for criticism. For our 
own part, however, we do not propose either to 
traverse or to endorse them, But when excep- 
tion is taken to his statement of facts that have 
an important bearing, it is not well that the 
truth should be obscured by the recklessness of 
his assailants. In one of his letters he said 
referring to Yokohama :—‘ Foreign ships pay 
no light dues and no harbour or tonnage dues, 
but simply steam in, empty their ballast till the 
anchorage is being ruined, and steam out again. 
To assertion the Yapan Herald takes 
severe exception, claiming that it “shows Mr. 
Norman's carelessness and the slipshod manner 
in which he carries out his observations.” “ We 
should like to know,” the Hera/d proceeds, 
“what Mr. Norman considers each foreign 
vessel pays $22 per voyage for? Fifteen dollars 
is paid when aship is entered, and seven dollars 
when she clears, which certainly represent har- 
bour and tonnage dues.” Surely our local con- 
temporary, however ignorant of the Treaties, 
should have been saved from making this silly 
statement by ils manifest absurdity, The notion 
of a fixed and invariable payment on account of 
tonnage dues being exacted from every ship, 
big and little alike—“ vessel, barque, brig, 
schooner, sloop, or steamer,” as the Treaty says 
—is too comical to be entertained by any ordi- 
y intelligent person, The Herald, however, 
opines that these payments of fifteen and seven 
dollars “certainly represent harbour and ton- 
nage dues,” and “would like to know” what 
else they possibly can represent. Why doesn't 
the Herald provide itself with a copy of the 
Treaties and read them by the aid of some 
educated Philip before plunging blindly into 
these controversies? The sixth article of the 
Trade Regulations of 186g—the article under 
which these payments are levied—runs thus: 
—"No tonnage dues shall be levied on 
ships in ports of Japan, but the follow. 
ing fees shall be paid to the Japanese 
Custom House Authorities :—For the entry of 
a ship, fifteen dollars; for the clearance of a 
ship, seven dollars; for the permit to land or 
ship goods, wherever they may be mentioned 
in these Regulations, no fee has to be paid; 
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for every other ducument, as bills of health, &., 
one dollar and ahalf.” Thus the Treaty itself 
declares that no tonnage dues are levied, yet 
when Mr. Norman repeats the words of the 
Treaty he ‘shows his carelessness and the 


slipshod manner of his observations.” In 
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point of fact the fees of $15 aNd $7 are for 
services rendered, and have no more to do with 
tonnage or harbour dues than the $1.50 charged 
for a bill of health has to do with the import 
tariff. 

* 4 * 

It is unlikely that the anchorage has suffered 
much from the emptying of ballast over- 
board, though complaints of such a pro- 
ceeding have, we believe, reached the Au- 
thorities in TOky6 not infrequently. Masters 
of ships, as a general rule, are too careful to 
abuse the fine freedom from restraint which they 
enjoy in Yokohama harbour, But the plain 
truth is that anyone may throw anything he 
pleases into the harbour. There is nothing to 
prevent him, Ifa man brought a ship in laden 
with ballast once a week, pilched the ballast 
into the port aud filled up with cargo of some 
sort, no one could say him an authoritative 
“nay.” The Japanese Local Officials would 
probably report the matter to the Foreign 
Office ; the Foreign Office would address itself 
to the Representative of the Power whose 
national was thus behaving ; the Representative 
might, if so disposed, instruct his Consul to 
urge upon the ship-master the unwisdom and 
mischievous character of such a proceeding ; 
and thejship-master might, if he pleased, re- 
spond by dumping his ballast somewhere else. 
But he might also reply by snapping his fingers 
in the Consul’s face, and no direct means of 
restraining his impropriety or punishing his 
contumely would be available. These are 
simple facts. Some good folks may find difti- 
culty in crediting them, but credible they are 
none the less. 








Tur details of the accident to the train in which 
the Russian Imperial family were travelling are 
now to hand. It appears that the wrecked 
train was not preceded bya pilot engine, but 
was itself the leader of two trains, the second 
travelling an hour's distance behind. The Im- 
perial train consisted of 10 carriages. Of these 
only three remained on the rails. The fourth 
was driven sideways until it overhung a 
steep incline 40 feet high. The Emperor's 
dining saloon was more completely ruined than 
any other carriage, yet of the 23 inmates who 
were more or less buried under its ruins, not 





one was seriously hurt. 
be called miraculous, 


The escape deserves to 
At the moment of the 
catastrophe every one of the Imperial family, 
except the little Grand Duchess Olga, were 
seated with the suite at dinner. “A sudden 
shock,” writes an eye-witness, ‘sent all down 
on the floor; a second, and the sides of 
the carriage were down on them, the roof 
across the whole; a third, and a dead stop—a 
terrible silence, broken by the shrieks of the 
dying and the wounded. Those who were there 
told me there was neither time to think nor even 
to feel; their wounds and bruises they discovered 
afterwards. One gentleman told me he only 
found that he had lost half his finger an hour 
later. The Empress was one of the first to ex- 
tricate herself from the wreck, and her terrible 
cry, ‘Where is the Emperor? Where are my 
children? was more heartrending than any 
words can describe. But Heaven gave them 
all back to her—all—out from that heap of 
ruin, and almost unbruised. It was miracu- 
lous: there isno other word. As I looked at 
what had been the dining saloon, and then 
at those who had been there, the brain refused 
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to think; one stood confounded before some 
inscrutable but horrible mystery. Out of the) 
carriage overhanging the incline the little Olga 
Alexandrovna was hurled with her English 
nurse, who had barely time to snatch her up 
in her arms; and the two must have fallen at 
least twenty feet on the slope, slippery with 
rain. The nurse's first idea was that she must 
roll out of the way of further danger, but in 
doing so she let go of the child, who got up 
and ran wildly on, crying, ‘Don't kill me, good 
God! Don't kill me, good God!’ Her nurse's 
cries brought her back to her, and then the 
little frightened soul, when she saw her papa 
and mamma, her brothers and sisters, were all 
safe, threw her little arms round her nurse’s 
neck crying, ‘How I should like to throw my 
arms round God's neck, and kiss him for saving 
us all!’ And that little one touched the chord 
which by this time vibrates in the hearts of mil- 
lions of grown men and women in this great 
Empire. ‘I was very stupid, you know, very 
stupid; because I did'nt know where I was 


running to a bit,’ the child said of her 
own accord, afterwards. The Empress’s right 
hand was badly bruised, and the left 


slightly cut about, but she went at once 
to tend the wounded as they were extricated 
from the wreck, For nearly four hours she sat 
in the drizling rain on that sopping bank, bind- 
ing up their wounds, or soothing them with 
words healing as the balm of Gilead. One 
poor fellow lay there mortally hurt, with his face 
fearfully scalded, and she sat by him cooling 
his face with her handkerchief dipped in water, 
and the poor fellow died kissing her hand. 
His Majesty and the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and George Alexandrovitch were everywhere 
lending a helping hand extricating the wounded 
and the dead. I heard nothing but blessings 
showered upon them wherever I went. When 
the last of the wounded and the dead were 
placed in the train which had arrived from 
Kharkoff their Majesties entered the train by 
which we had come, and we retraced our way, 
and, by making a detour of some eight hundred 
versts (600 miles), arrived at Kharkoff, where 
their Majesties visited the hospital where the 
wounded lay. So enthusiastic were the people 
of Kharkoff that the carriage was nearly upset, 
and the Empress must have been put to much 
pain, for the crowd tried to seize her wounded 
hands to kiss them, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty they were kept off. In the hospital 
the scene must have been very moving, for the 
poor fellows only thanked God their Majesties 
were safe, forgetting for a time their own suffer- 
ings.” Further graphic details are re-produced 
by the Pall Mall Budget from a private letter :— 


= +. Good God! What a horrible accident to the 
Inperial family, and how evident is the miracle and 
the Divine mercy to which their escape is due! \\ hat 
would have been the fate of Russia, and what an un- 
heard of calamity it would have been to the whole 
nation, had the entire Imperial family perished simul 
taneously! ‘That they have not all been killed from 
first to last is now the subject of the profoundest 
amazement for all Russia. A dog—Kamtchatla—the 
‘Tzar’s favourite hound, lying at his feet; a servant 
presenting to hima tray with a glass of tea: both the 
servant and the dog killed instanteously, and the Tzar 
remains unscathed. Under the feet of the whole Im- 
perial party, seated around the dining-table, the floor 
sinks, the whole bottom of the carriage disappears. 
The four walls are crushed together in the sudden 
smash ; the unsupported roof gives way, and is pre- 
vented from falling on the heads of the Empress and 
the august children only by the powerful arms of the 
Emperor, who for several minutes supports it alone 
above the heads of his family. ‘The little Grand Du- 
chess Olga is thrown out to a distance of 10 sagen 
(6g feet) down the embankment ; the little Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch is buried under the ruined 
carriages so deep that he could hardly be discovered, 
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| perfectly safe and unhurt!” The 


and then dug out and rescued from under the déb.is 
with the greatest difficulty—and_both childrem are 
and Duke George 
ithe second son) finds himself squeezed between two 
seats, and at the same moment a heavy iron bar is 
descending on his head; but a second, just one second 
earlier, a heavy brass frame falling on to the same seats 
is found vertically dovetailing into the two, leaving a 
recess just large enough to contain and protect his 
body; and meanwhile Count Sheremetief arrests the 
heavy bar in its fall, which crushes and almost tears 
three fingers off his hand, but George remains un- 
injured. 


























But our Tzar, our Emperor, what a 
man, and what a golden heart! All those saved 
testily how under a pouring rain, knee-deep in the 
cold mud, bleeding terribly from both arms and hands 
(the bandages have only beew removed to-day, Novem- 
ber 3rd), and he helping personally to rescue the dying 
and the wounded for over two hours, his colossil 
strength doing him goodly service on that day, ‘They 
tell how he spoke words of consolation to those sufier- 
ers still alive, pledging his word ef honour to the 

g to care for their families as long as they lived. 
A priest was fetched in a hurry from an adjacent 
village, all the survivors clamouring Iuudly. “A 
mass, a thanksgiving service, for the escape of our 
father, the ‘I'zar!” No," cried the Emperor, ina 
thundering voice, ‘' the mass for the dead; first of all 
the prayers for the wounded.” " You should have 
seen,” goes on the eye-witness, “the whole august 
family falling upon their knees in the mud and pray- 
ing fervently for the dead and the relief of the 
wounded, before ever giving a thought of thanks for 
their own excape, and praying for the salvation of 
Russia, not for their own,” 

‘This is why now all Rusdans pray like one man for 
them, then for him, our hope, our true shield of the 
land.’ ‘Truly it is now more than ever thut he has be- 
come dearer to his people than he ever was. He, the 
God-protected Tzar, is precious to us now beyond all 
power of expression. Give the lie to the face of any 
one who dare affirm that there was any premeditated 
attempt in the catastrophe that threarened such a 
calamity to all Russia. Not a shadow of truth in this! 
Thank ‘God that lethal political plague generated by 
the weakness of the preceding reign has vanished for 
ever to return no more! Hard were the times and 
dark the days during which our ‘Tzar received his 
heirloom ; but he accepted the heavy burden, and 
without flinching he has carried it on his broad giant's 
back. And he will save Russia, you will see 
save it quietly, silently, and without pausing, 
a true Colossus of the fairy days of old 









































Preswent Cievetanp’s last message to Con- 
gress is a fair and square declaration of Free 
Trade principles, He says, in almost so many 
words, that the country has hitherto flourished 
in spite of Protection, but that the time has 
come when it behoves her to think whether she 
can continue to prosper on the same lines. The 
farmers are officially compelled to pay for the 
benefit of others. The Government of the 
country has been perverted into a ‘fountain of 
individual and private aid.” ‘ On the slightest 
pretext of promoting the general good, the 
public funds are applied to the benefit of locali- 
ties or individual.” “Extravagant appropria- 
tions of public money” are made—over 80 mi 
lion dollars are annually devoted to paying pen- 
sions—and “demoralizing consequences re- 
sult.” Millions ‘exacted by the Government 
from the substance of the people” are kept 
lying ‘useless and dormant in the Treasury.” 
“Many millions more are added to the cost of 
the people’s living and taken from consumers” 
for the purpose of “ unreasonably swelling the 
profits of a small but poweriul minority.” The 
President no longer appeals to the cold prin- 
ciples of economical science. He claims that 
justice and common sense are on the side of 
tariff revision, and that ‘ the working men have 
ceased to be frightened by the cry that such 
revision would endanger their wages.” Evidently 
he no longer shrinks from the issues raised by 
himself. But then—men will inevitably say— 
these issues no longer concern his chances of 
office. The election has placed him in the con- 
dition of the empty-pursed traveller who can sing 
before the bandit. He has only his own indivi- 
dual reputation to think of, and so he naturally 
ranges himself on the side of reason and science. 











None the less is it a sign of the times, and a very 
significant sign, that a President should speak 
such bold, uncompromising words. ‘The time 
aut when the doctrines 
he preaches will pass into law, and then indeed 
England will have to look owt for her commer- 
cial laurels, 


cannot be very far di 





* 
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The President was evidently much exercised 
over the Sackville incident. He calls it “a 
deeply regrettable occurrence,” and says that 
the action he took in the matter was a “ painful 
but imperative duty” Lord Sackville’s conduct 
he describes as “ unpardonable” in his “ inter- 
ference by advice and counsel with the suf- 
frages of American citizens in the very crisis 
of the Presidential election, and also in his 
subsequent public declarations to justify his 
action, super-adding impugnmeit of the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate of the United States.” He 
thinks that ‘the offence thus committed was 
most grave, in connection with the important 
questions now pending in controversy between 
the two Governments}” that it ‘involved dis- 
astrous possibilities to the good relations of the 
United States and Great Britain ;” that it con- 
stituted a gross breach of diplomatic privilege” 
and was ‘an invasion of purely domestic affairs 
and the essential sovereignty of the Government 
to which the envoy was accredited.” All this is 
very loud-voiced. It sounds a little like the 
breaking of a fly on the wheel. 





Lord Sackville 
was merely the victim of a discreditable elec- 
tioneering dodge. He fell into a trap set for 
him by unprincipled Americans, and it does 
seem needlessly severe to smash his silly indis- 
cretion with the rhetorical sledge-hammer of an 
indignant President. But the truth is that Eng- 
lishmen in general have difficulty in entering 
fully into the situation existing in the United 
States at the time when Lord Sackville made 
his strange blunder, No one appears to have 
appreciated that situation more thoroughly than 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, who wrote to Zhe Zimes 
on November 2nd in the following terms :— 


Six,—Will you allow a little sober reason to intervene in 
the flood of exciting rhetoric which has been aroused by 
recent events in American? 

Lord Sackville’s dismissal is no doubt an affront to this 
country. In the view of many people it is an affront which 
might and ought tohavebeenavoided. Whatever the nature 
of the indiscretion he committed it is clear that it placed 
American politicians, especially those most friendly to this 
cuuntry, in a position of embarrassment, from which there 
was only one : and this heing soit would have been 
better for the of this country if he had been at once 
Fecalled instead of waiting till his passports were sent to hin, 

It isscid by many critics that it is ridiculous for a great 
country like America to treaty so trivial an incident with 
such seriousness, and that Americans have incurred the 
contempt of the world by their recent act. I cannot under- 
stend experienced policians taking this view 

The question of who is to govern American duting the 
next four years is, one nf the most important, both to Ame= 
ricans and to the rest of the world, that can well be ima- 
xined. It is not a sentimental question, but one invol 
the most far-reaching consequences. 

Unfortunately it is also a question ta be dec'ded not by 
the evol judgment of educated and moderate men, but by 
the votes of great masses of impulsive and ignorant people, 
moved chiefly by prejudice and passion, among whom a 
very powerful factor is the Irish electorate of the great 
Kastern towns, which is dominated by rancorous hatred of 
this country, “This faction would sacrifice all other con- 
siderations to that of inflicting a blow at the prestige oF 
power of England. 

Unfortunately also neither of the two great struggling 
parties can win election Without the assistance of the New 
England constituencies, where the Irish vote is very strong. 

This being so, and when every nerve is being strained, 
and very properly strained, to secure the vote of New 
York and_ oth tern States, the Ambassador of 
England, vicariously representing the voice of this country, 
intervenes in a way which is quite ceitain to arouse the 
suspicion of the ficile American. crowd, and acts in a way 
which promises to cause a large migration of votes. 

Can anything be conceived more mischievous in every 
way? No doubt Lord Sackville’s motives are free from 
suspicion, but we do not measure the indiscretions of trustees 
A diplomatist who is not diplomatic in a 

cacy ceases to justify his position. 
tis not wonderful under these ¢:xcumstances thet Ame- 

feeling has been exasperated, and that the American 
Government has been ferced to act ina sensstional and 
dramatic way so as to undo the effects of such a serivus 
blunder. 
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Weare nut living in the days of Louis Quatorze, when 
diplomacy meant suothing the susceptibilities of kings. 
We have to deal with rough democracies swayed by. all 
kinds of waves of feeling. Even in cur English elections 
we findit necessary to be most vigilant and astuteif we are 
to prevent misconception from spreading which may easily 
ruin our cause. Much more would this be the case if our 
elections decided such tremendaus issuesas the Presidential 
election does in America. ‘These considerations have been 
overlooked by some of the more excited critics of President 
Cleveland. 

Whatever the result, itis ferventi 
unfortunate incident will not pr 
involved in the continued friendship of the two 
Saxon communities, and that the conduct » 
American politicians in steering their patty and its fortunes 
























to he hoped that the 









eat Anglo- 
poliey of 

















ata difficult cvisis will receive a judicial and fair consider 
tion from the more responsible organs of English public 
opinion such as The Zines. 
Pie 
In England, and indeed out here also, the 





point chiefly criticised in the President's action 
is that, having reported the matter to the British 
Government, he did not await the latter's deci- 
sion but handed Lord Sackville his passport at 











once. Such critics appear to forget, however, 
that the President was not bound to offer any 
explanation of his request to Her Majesty’s Go- 





vernment, ts in 
asking for the Minister's recall, and the oppor- 
tunity of recalling him should have been taken 
without delay by Lord Salisbury. Explana- 
tions would have come afterwards. The fact 
that Lord Sackville had ceased to be a suitable 
medium of communication should have been 
sufficiently established for Lord Salisbury by 
President Cleveland's bare statement. Surely 
this is the A BC of diplomatic etiquette and 
of a sovereign state’s rights. We cannot tell 
why Lord Salisbury hesitated, but we can tell 
that the dignity of the United States was con- 
cerned in resenting any semblance of hesitation 
on England's part to comply with such a de- 
mand. 


He was strictly within his 


Tevecrams from London dated December ist, 
and brought by the Canadian mail, seem to in- 
dicate that the often talked of rivalry between 
the Marquis Ts¢ng and the Viceroy Li—rivalry 
said to be one-sided—has induced the former to 
take a decided stand in respect of Korean af- 
fairs. It is difficult, indeed, to determine how 
much of the information telegraphed really re- 
flects the Marquis Tséng’s views, and how much 
of it has been evolved under the process of ex- 
pansion so recklessly applied to cablegrams 
vid America. We are told, by way of ex- 
ordium, that the Marquis repudiates all no- 
tion of advocating the neutralization of Korea 
under a guarantee of Foreign Powers, main- 
taining that the peninsula has always been, 
is, and must remain, in a condition of vassalage 
to China; and then we are told that the vacil- 
lating policy which has brought about the pre- 
sent state of confusion and intrigue, emanated 
from Li Hung-chang, “who is a_ persistent 
waiter upon events.” China's difficulty in at- 
tempting to take a firm stand a/s-2-z/s Korea is 
that time has not enabled her to bury out of 
sight the ashes of her burned records. Barely 
two decades have elapsed since she repudiated 
all responsibility for Korea’s doings, and the 
ill-natured world is not content that she should 
now resume a position which she deliberately 
abdicated then. To get back to her old place, 
she must either acknowledge her past incon- 
sistency, or saddle the blame of it on the 
shoulders of some scape-goat. The 
device seems to please the Marquis Tstng. It 
is the Viceroy Li, he says—or is reported to 
have said—who has misrepresented China and 
frittered away her suzerain rights by pl. 
Fabius Cunctator. 
Marquis T'séng ever expressed any such opinion, 
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ethe vast interests | 


latter | 


We do not believe that the | 


for the simple reason that, whatever may be his 
feelifigs towards the Viceroy—a point not easily 
decided—he is far too shrewd to expect the 
| public to credit anything of the sort. Korea 
has been a terrible stumbling-block in the path 
of the Viceroy, Entrusted with almost un- 
limited power to control the little Kingdom, he 
has at the same time been persistently restrained 
from openly exhibiting that power by the inver- 
tebrate and piebald policy of the Tsung-li 
Yamén. Nobody at all acquainted with the 
facts of recent history can doubt that had Earl 
| Li's hand been entirely free, Korea's status 
would not now be a subject of uncertainty or 
|dispute. The Marquis Tséng, at all events, 
| knows this perfectly, and we cannot suspect him 
g committed himself to a palpable mis- 
It may be, however, that the 
Jexy to him represent the 
awakening of Peking to a true conception of the 
|situation, If so, China may yet escape with- 
out serious hurt from a great danger. 
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representation, 
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Tue Japan Herald states that Captain van 
Schermbeck of the Dutch Engineers, formerly 
in the service of the Japanese Government, is 
expected in Shanghai on the 22nd of this month. 
The object of his coming is to make a survey 
of the Yellow River, for which purpose he is 
employed by a syndicate of Dutch bankers, but 
whether the Chinese Authorities are directly 
concerned in the scheme we are not told. For 
our own part, we find it difficult to credit the 
rumour, but whether it be true or not, it 
would certainly be difficult to find anyone more 
competent to undertake this task than Captain 
van Schermbeek. During the few years of his 
residence in Japan he gave evidence of the 
highest scientific abilities, and we have always 
regarded the loss of his services to this country 
asa misfortune. It is to be hoped that before 
leaving the East, if he does come, he will find 
time to renew the numerous friendships he 
formed in Japan. 





Wuen the Toky6 City Assembly rooms, within 
the enclosure of the municipal buildings, were 
destroyed by fire on the 13th ultimo, some per- 
sons were disposed to connect the event with the 
disputes that had occurred in the assembly a 
short time previously on the subject of the ex- 
tension of the limits of the city, But it is now 
pretty clearly established that the fire was purely 
accidental, and that it had its origin in some 
carelessness abouta large brazier fixed in the 
middle of the principal hall. It was here that 
the City Improvements Committee were in the 
habit of meeting, and that nearly all the docu- 
ments connected with their functions were de- 
posited. They had, indeed, been in session up 
to 7 o'clock on the evening of the conflagration. 
The loss of these documents is much regretted, 
especially that of a large map showing details 
of contemplated street alterations. 


Tur Zokyo Asahi Shimbun informs us that 
the Naval and Agricultural and Commercial 
Departments are at loggerheads about the 
jleasing of fresh mines on the coal beds of 
Chikuzen and Chikugo, Kyushu. The Naval 
Department holds the opinion that these be- 
Jing the only sources of coal supply in the 
country, should be reserved for the use of the 
in case of emergency, no new leases be- 
ing issued; while the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce contends that any such 
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action would be opposed to all econOmic Jaws, 
“These are the views that are made public 
in regard to the mattef, but,” mysteriously con- 
cludes the Asahi Shimbun, “if we could only 
look behind the curtain, what a scene would 
meet our eyes!” 


Ir is announced that the Emperor will move 
from the present Palace to the one recently con- 
structed on the 11th instant. The old Palace 
will thenceforth be known as the Akasaka Rikiu 
(detached palace at Akasaka), and will be as- 
signed as a residence to His Imperial Highness 
Prince Haru, who on the 1st instant entered 
his ninth year, according to the Japanese mode 
of reckoning age. We learn, further, that in 
connection with His Imperial Highness’ change 
of residence, officers bearing the titles of 7ogu- 
faigu, Tégu-suke, and Tigu-fu will be ap- 
pointed. As to the exact nature of these officials’ 
functions we cannot speak, but their general 
duty will be the control of the Prince's house- 
hold and affairs. The term Zvgu signifies 
“Prince of the East,” and has been applied 
from ancient times to the Emperor's eldest son. 


Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun announces an im- 
portant item of news, namely, that the Con- 
stitution will be promulgated on or about the 
11th of February. Many people had supposed 
that the re-opening of official business after the 
New Year's recess would be the chosen occa- 
sion, but our Téky contemporary says that the 
intention of the Authorities is to assemble all 
the Governors and Prefects in the capital and 
perform the ceremony of promulgation in their 
presence. There will be much to explain to 
those officials in connection with the working 
of the new system, and for this reason, no less 
than for the purpose of adding solemnity to an 
occasion so momentous in the history of the 
country, the Government has resolved to pur- 
sue the above programme, 


A Revrer’s telegram in the London papers re- 
ceived by the French mail, dated at Tripoli on 
the gth November, says :—“ Intelligence has 
been received here, vid Benghazi, of a great 
battle having been fought in the Wadai country, 
which lies' west of Darfur, between the followers 
of the Mahdi and the Sultan of Wadai’s people. 
The Mahdists, tothe number of seventy thousand, 
commanded by Gianuh, attacked the town of 
Wadai, but were repulsed, with the loss of three 
thousand killed. The Mahdists, however, re- 
turned to the attack and captured Wadai, the 
Sultan flying to Mount Ghiri. 


A vuirricutty between the German and Irish 
members of the crew of the British ship Jron 
Cross culminated on the 31st ult. when six of 
the former were brought before James Troup, 
Esq., Assistant Judge of H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, on a charge of refusal of duty. Four 
of the men were sentenced to suffer three days’ 
imprisonment, and the others were sent to person 
for a fortnight. 


Accorpixc to American papers, Ormonde will 
go to the United States, the animal having been 
purchased for Senator Hearst, at a long figure 
—£17,000. This is the gentleman who paid 
$30,000 for one of Baldwin’s yearlings at the 
spring sales in New York. 





We have been requested to state that the Right 
Rev. Bishop Bickersteth will preach in Christ 
Church on Sunday morning next. 
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THE NEW PATENTS REGULATIONS. 
ore As 

HE Patents Regulations just issued 
under the authority of the Sign 
Manual, and over the signatures of the Mini- 
ster President of State and the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce, re- 
place the regulations of a similar character 
issued in 1885. The differences between 
the two sets of Regulations have less 
interest for the public than the general 
character of those now coming into force. 
We proceed, therefore, to briefly state that 
character. The new Regulations provide 
for the granting of Letters Patent to all 
1 
or calculated to improve existing pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Exception is made, 
however, in respect of articles of food or 
drink and medicines, a large class of in- 
ventions usually patented in the West 
The Regulations 





inventors whose discoveries are benefici 


being thus excluded. 
confer the usual advantages on inventors 
who take out letters patent, and debar 
inventors who do not take out letters from 
suing in respect of alleged piracy of their 
inventions. It is competent for any Japa- 
nese subject, whatever his profession, to 
obtain a patent upon furnishing certain 
proofs to the Patents Bureau, complying 
with certain forms, and paying certain fees. 
Nothing is said, however, as to whether 
the privilege of obtaining patents in Japan 
extends to foreigners, and the presumption 
Neither 
is provision made for advertising the fact 
of application for letters patent, the usual 
method of challenging opposition, should 
any exist. Authority to adjudicate finally 
upon all claims advanced or questions 


must be that such is not the case. 


raised in connection with a patent is con- 
ferred on the Patents Bureau, assisted, 
however, under certain circumstances, by 
two judges. Sole property inan invention 
is secured by letters patent for aterm of 
five, ten, or fifteen years, according to the 
fee paid. The duration of a patent in 
England is limited to fourteen years, 
which, though too short for some in- 
ventions, is considered, on the whole, a 
average. The usual provision is 
inserted with regard to the lapse of a 
patent should the patentee fail to make 
public use of the patented article within 
three years of the date of the patent, or 
should he withdraw it from public use for 
a period of three years. During the term 
for which letters patent are granted, the 
privileges conferred by them pass by 
assignment ézter viros, or descend to the 
patentee's heir, but nothing is provided in 
The 
Bureau of Patents is placed under the su- 
pervision of the Minister of State for Agri- 


culture and Commerce, and special power is 


fair 


respect of bankruptcy or marriage. 


reserved to him either to refuse a patent 
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or to impose conditions upon its employ- 
ment, where the public at large, or the 
nation, from a military or political point of 
view, is interested in the unrestricted use 
of the invention or in keeping it secret. 
The Minister is authorized to compensate 
persons in respect of whose applications 
he adopts such a course. 

It will be observed that the Regulations 
provide no protection for foreign patents. 
These remain, as before, liable to unre- 
strained infringement. It will doubtless 
be charged against Japan that she shows, 
in this respect, a want of liberality and 
fairness. But her critics should note, in 
the first place, that protection for foreign 
inventions is not embodied in the Patents 
Laws of any country. Such protection 
can only be obtained by means of inter- 
national agreement. Nearly all Western 
countries have actually come to an agree- 
ists 





ment on the subject, and there now 
at Berne, in Switzerland, an international 
registration bureau, where a patentee, 
by simply registering his trade mark, 
can secure protection for it in all the 
countries that are parties to the agree- 
ment. Japan, we believe, would gladly 
enter this union. But there is a fatal 
difficulty in the way, namely, that Japanese 
laws, according to the European render- 
ing of her Treaties, do not apply to 
foreigners residing within her territories. 
Suppose, for example, that a Japanese 
inventor devised something useful and 
profitable and duly patented it. Then, 
with the present interpretation of the 
Treaties, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent any European resident of Yokohama 
or Kobe from manufacturing the same 
article and selling it, in violation of the 
Japanese patent. While this state of 
things lasts, there is no resource for the 
foreigner: his patents and trade-marks 
must remain at the mercy of Japanese 
pirates. 

As to the advisability of denying patent 
rights to inventors of medicines, opinions 
will differ... But it is certain that in West- 
ern countries patent medicines do not en- 
joy much credit or command much con- 
fidence. The condition to be most desired 
is that no one should take medicine except 
by medical advice, and in that case patent 
medicines would be virtually useless. 

It will at once occur to our readers, 
however, that by the above limitations the 
public must cease to be able to repose 
confidence in the quality of certain articles 
almost essential to general good health. 
Consider, for example, the case of desic- 
cated milk, Already many deleterious 
compounds are sold in Japan under this 
name, their labels and wrappers being 
often such clever imitations of imported 
originals that only very wary customers 
with a good knowledge of English can 








escape deception. There will be nothing 
now to prevent these imitations from be- 
It will not 
even be illegal to make exact facsimiles of 
the foreign marks and affix them to Japa- 
nese manufactures. Evidently, therefore, 
the new Regulations expose consumers to 
some dangers, though on the whole it is 
probably the wisest course to recognise no 
intended for 
either the nourishment or healing of the 
human body. 


ing multiplied ad rafinitum. 





right of monopoly in artich 





CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 
ee eee 

LTHOUGH no official notice has yet 

been published, it is now known that 
the Consulship at Kobe is to be filled by 
Mr. J. J. ENSLIg, hitherto Consul at Naga- 
saki. The Kobe community will be de- 
lighted with this appointment. During 
his twenty-seven years of official life Mr. 
ENSLIE has won only golden opinions, and 
the public, which generally manages to 
arrive at the truth of things, long ago 
made up its mind that Mr. ENSLIE deserves 
Pro- 
motion that was his due for every reason, 
alike of seniority and of ability, passed 
him over unjustly for the sake of another's 
indiscretion. The story is old now, but 
although the hardship of its sequel is 
pretty generally known, we doubt if many 
of our readers have ever understood that 
Mr. ENSLIE’s real part in it was simply 
that of an interpreter. Mr. ENSLIE was 
then—twenty-five years ago—Acting Con- 
sul at Hakodate. An English archzologi- 
cal society had asked the British Authori- 
ties in Japan to procure some Aino skulls 
for purposes of scientific research. The 
request was forwarded to Mr. ENSLIE’S im- 
mediate senior, and he obtained the bones 
ina manner that attracted the indignant at- 
tention of the Japanese Local Authorities. 
Believing that a servant of the Consulate 
had been the culprit, they had him arrested. 
The examination of a Japanese suspect in 
those days meant subjection to very cruel 
methods of extracting a confession. The 
servant was innocent, and his employers 
appreciated the moral necessity of inter- 
fering in his behalf. At this point Mr. 
ENSLIE’S connection with the affair had its 
commencement. Sent to explain to the 
Governor of Hakodate the servant’s blame- 
lessness, but of course required to do so 


not only esteem but commiseration. 


without inculpating those really concerned, 
he did indeed succeed in effecting the 
servant's release, but only at the cost of 
an impression that his own knowledge of 
the facts had been derived from 
participation. 
forwarded by the Governor of Hakodate 
to Yedo. Somebody had to be 
sacrificed, and unfortunately for himself 
Mr. E) A black mark 
against a man’s name is not easily effaced 


actual 
A report in that sense was 


then 





LIE was chosen. 


from the records of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. ENSLIE's career, otherwise one of 
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morally secured success, has been sensibly 
marred by that unhappy accident. Last 
spring, when the Consulate at Yokohama, 
the prize of the Consular Service in Japan, 
became vacant, it was generally hoped 
that Mr. ENSLIE would have received the 
nomination. Two years senior to Mr. 
Troup, and possessing the important ad- 
vantage of having been called to the Bar 
(in 1877), Mr. ENSLig’s appointment to 
Yokohama would have been not only rea- 
sonable, from a Service point of view, but 
alsoatardy atonement for his unjust treat 
ment in the past. Doubtless the question 
would have been taken up more strongly 
by the press at the time had there not 
been natural reluctance to assume an at- 
titude of even apparent opposition to the 
claims of an official so much liked and 
trusted as Mr. TROuP. 
the circumstances, our congratulations to 
Mr. ENSLIE on his nomination to Kobe 
must be qualified by some regret that fate 
But 
Kobe is advancing in importance by leaps 
and strides, and Mr. ENSLIE as Consul will 
be no small factor in its progre 

Contemporancous with this appoint- 
ment, we learn that Mr. J. J. QUIN is to 
become Consul at Nagasaki, and Mr. J.C. 
HALL Consul at Hakodate, while Mr. J. H. 
GUBBINS the appointment of 
Acting Japanese Secretary at the British Le- 
gation in Téky6. The first two nominations 
come in the natural order of things. Mr. 
QuIN is four months senior to Mr. HALL in 
length of service, and considerably senior 
in respect of the date of his various promo- 
tions, though Mr. HALL's marked success 
when he was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1881, and his well known 
attainments as a Japanese scholar have al- 
ways indicated a claim to special advance- 
ment. The retrospect that unfolds itself 
as we write is dashed with sadness. Of 
all the brilliant coterie of sinologues 
who made and sustained the scholarly 


OF course, under 


has not been even more kind to him. 





receives 


reputation of the British Civil Service in 
Japan a few years ago, there remain to- 
day only three, Mr. J. C. Haut, Mr. J. H. 
GusBins, and Mr, J.J. ENSLIE. Mr.—now 
Baron—ALEXANDER VON SIEBOLD left the 
service in 1870. He was followed by Mr. 
J. F. Lowper, in 1872. Then ensued 
the appointment of Mr. SaTow to Bang- 
kok; the death of Mr. MCCLATCHIE ; the 
retirement of Mr. Aston—for we fear 
that there is little hope of his retarn—and 
the death of Mr. KiCHLER, who, like Mr. 
DRISCOLL eighteen years previously, was 
cut off at the time when his abilities 
gave most promise of fruition. At pre- 
sent Mr. HALL’s proclivities seem to lie 
in the direction of philosophical rather 
than philological research, and at any rate 
the comparative exile of Hakodate nei- 
ther offers much sphere for industry nor is 
calculated to inspire very earnest effort. 
Mr. Gusins, therefore, stands virtually 
alone, and it is matter for congratulation 
that Her Majesty's Legation commands 
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of ascholar so able and an 
official otherwise so gifted. Mr. GUBBINS’ 
first appointment is now sixteen years old, 
and his record throughout has been uni- 
formly distinguished. Everything sug- 
gests his appointment to the post of 
Japanese Secretary in the near future, in 
worthy succession to his distinguished pre- 
decessors Mr. E. M. SAToW and Mr. W. G. 
ASTON. 





A QUESTION ABOUT RAILWAY TRA- 
VELLING IN fAPAN. 
+= 
E have already alluded more than 
once to the prospect that the railway 
from Tokyo to Kyotowili be opened to traffic 








this spring. The exact date cannot yet 
be predicted, but next month or the month 
after should see trains running regularly. 
The short section from Nagahama to Otsu, 
along the shore of Lake Biwa, may not be 
ready quite so soon, but that only signifies 
a pleasant little trip by steather on the 
lake, and will be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as breaking the monotony of the 
journey. There is, however, a question to 
be answered with respect to this railway 





—a question of much importance to all 
of us. Will foreigners be permitted to 
travel by it without passports? Presum- 
ably not, inasmuch as they would be out 





of Treaty Limits a couple of hours after 
leaving Yokohama. To permit them to 
journey the whole length of the Tokaido 
from the Eastern to the Western capital 
without passports would be quite inconsi 
ent with the Government's present régime, 
and could scarcely have been thought of 
even in times of greatest license. What 
Must every one con- 
templating a trip to Kobe from Tokyo 


is to happen then ? 


or Yokohama, and preferring a land jour- 
ney by rail to a sea-voyage, undergo the 


now somewhat troublesome and tedious 
process of obtaining a passport? If the 
Government were to give such pass- 


ports without question, the whole theory 
of the present system would break down. 
Passports are nominally granted on 
one of two pretexts: scientific research 
or change of air for sanitary reasons. 
It is true that these pretexts are, in 
the great majority of cases, alleged with- 
out much pretence of sincerity. The nu- 
merous travellers who visit Japan from 
year’s end to year’s end obtain passports 
for the asking. So, indeed, does any 
respectable foreign resident. But all 
comply with the prescribed form—* for 
the benefit of the health or for purposes 
of scientific research””—and there is no- 
thing to prove whether the allegation is 
genuine or fictitious. The Japanese Au- 
thorities, at all events, are not in a posi- 
tion to judge. 
come to them virtually endorsed by the 
Representative 
of the applicant, and they have only 
to assume that everything is in proper 


Diplomatic or Consular 





order. Such complacence, if we may 





Applications for passports | 


so call it, would take a different com. 
plexion, however, were the number of 
passports to be suddenly 
quintupled or sextupled on the obvious 
and professed ground that foreigners de- 
sired to avail themselves of railway faci- 
lities newly provided. The fiction of 
health or scientific research would then 
become wholly untenable, and the Govern- 
ment would be placed in the position of 
permitting travel in the interior, not be- 
cause adequate arrangements had been 
made for the control of foreigners beyond 


now issued 


the limits of the Open Ports, nor yet 
because science or hygiene offered an 
exceptional plea, but simply because travel 
itself had been rendered easy. Once let 
such an admission be made—once let it 
be conceded that a subject or citizen of a 
Treaty Power is entitled to a passport 
simply because quick and easy means of 
travel have been provided outside Treaty 
Limits—and it will cease to be possible 
for Japan to maintain her present position 
with any show of consistency. Possibly 
some of our readers may be inclined to 
dismiss this question as unworthy of ar- 
gument, will say, 
desired to take the inland route in travel- 
ling to Kyédto, have hitherto been obliged 
to obtain a passport, and riding ina train 
will not release them from the obligation 
any more than a jinrikisha. 
True, but there is much to be urged on 
the other side. The Nakasendo or To- 
kaido route is an affair of days. No 
one dreams of taking it except a sight- 
It will be a 
question of hours, however, when the rail- 
way is opened. Business men desiring 
expedition, and ordinary mortals not 
blessed with the Horatian “breast of 
triple brass” will naturally wish to journey 
by train. Besides, Kobe and Osaka are 
open ports. When we ask a clerk in 
Téky6 or Yokohama to book us to Osaka 
or Kobe, are we to be told that without a 
passport we cannot make the journey ? 
The idea carries us back twenty-five years 
and recalls visions of Shimonoseki and a 
truculent feudal baron who held that the 
most direct route between two ports was 
not necessarily accessible to foreigners 
because the ports themselves were declared 
open by Treaty. The day is long past, 
indeed, when arguments of this nature are 
likely to be seriously applied to Japan, or 
when she, on her side, is likely to be moved 
by them if applied. Still the approaching 
completion of the Tékyé-Kyéto railway 
does bring us face to face more squarely 
ever the absurdity of the 
position foreigners are condemned to 
maintain in this empire. With trains 
waiting to convey us from our very 
doors, not only to the interior of a country 
where travel is safer and pleasanter and 
the people more friendly than in almost 
any other part of the world, but also to 
places whither we are entitled by inter- 


who 


People, they 


riding in 


seer with ample. leisure. 


than with 





national compact to proceed—with such 
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facilities provided we continue to be con- 
fined to our settlements on the sea-shore 
and to their old fashioned environment 
of ten-miles radius. Is not this state of 
affairs becoming painfully stupid? The 
fine fear that condemns us to continued 
imprisonment—the fear that our criminals 
may be too severely punished or our liti- 
gants too harshly judged under Japanese 
jurisdiction—finds a parallel in the case 
of the rustic conservative who couldn't 
induce himself to wear his new coat be- 
cause he had a tenderness for the holes in 
the old. 








PATENTS REGULATIONS. 
=a 
We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Paterts Regulations, and 
order the same to Le duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal). 
Dated December 18th, 1388. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraxa, 
: Minister President of State. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 


Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 








Imreriat Orpinance No. LXXXIV. 
Patents ReGuations. 

Art. L—Any person who has invented any use- 
ful technical process, machinery, manufactured or 
other article, or any improvement on any useful 
technical process, machinery, manufactared or 
other article, may secure a patent for the same 
under these regulations. 

Art. I.—For inventions specified below patents 
will not be granted :— 

1. Articles of food or drink, or of fashion 

2. Medicines or methods of compounding the 
same. 

3. Articles that have been in public use prior 
to the application for a patent. 

Norte.—This provision shall not apply in the case of 
articles that have been in public use fur purposes of trial 
during a period of not more two years. 

Aut. ILL_—Persons desi: ous of obtaining patents 
shall apply to the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, transmitting also a written 
detailed statement with diagrams of each invention, 

Nore.—Suci application, statement, and diagrams shall 
be submitted to the Vatents Bureau, 

Art. 1V.—Every application for_a patent shall 
be-placed by'the Director of the Patants ‘Bureau 
before the judges of the Bureau for their examina- 
tion, If such inspection is satisfactory, the inven- 
tion shall be duly registered after the approval of 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been obtained, anda patent certificate 
shall be issued in due form. 

Aut. V.—The patent certificate shall be signed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Director of the Patents Bureau, and 
handed to the applicant together with his detailed 
statement and diagrams. 

Art. VIL—Patents will be issued for 5, 10, and 
15 years, computed from the date of registration, 

Art. VIL—In the case of an invention the un- 
restricted use of which will Le for the public in 
terest, or which is of military importance, ot 
should be maintained in secrecy, the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce may affix 
conditions to or decline to grant a patent, or may 
affix conditions to or withdraw a patent already 
granted. 

In such an event the Minister of State for Agri 
culture and Commerce may award such compensa 
nas he shall deem suitable to an inventor o: 
patentee. 

Art. VIIL—Any person who has invented an 
improvement upon an aleady existing patent and 
desires to secure a patent for such improvement, 
should first consult the original patentee, and send 
in his application after having obtained the consent 
of the latter to use the original invention together 
with his own. In the event of such consent being 
withheld, the inventor of the improvement may 
still send in his application, stating the circum 
stances, and the Minister may grant him the re- 
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quired patent, but shall fix an amount of ¢ 
pensation to be given by him to the original 
patentee, 

Art. IX.--When a patentee, or an_ inventor 


about to apply for a patent dies, his rights and 
privileges shall go to his heir, 

Art. X.—Patents granted to the 
classes of inventions shall be held 
none shall be issued in future s— 

1. Such as have proved neither new nor useful. 

Such as are found to come under Act. IT. 

3. Inventions in the case of which an import: 
ant fact has been wilfully omitted from 
the detailed statement. 

4. Inventions in the case of which some fact 
not necessary in the working of the same 
has been willully inserted in the detailed 
statement. 

Art. XL—When the judges of the Bureau 
decide that a patent should not be issued, the 
Director of the Bureau shall wansmit a written 
report of their examination to the applicant. 

Art, XIL—Any person who objects to the above 
decision may sendin an application fora re-ex- 
amination, stating his grounds for the same. In 
such an event the judges will re-examine the in 
vention, and should their decision be again adverse, 
a written statement lo that effect will be transmiled 
to the applicant. 

Act. XIIL—When it appears that an invention 
for which a patent is applied coincides with an- 
other for which a patent has been requested ot 
granted, the parties concerned shall be informed of 
the points of resemblance and required to send in 
to the Bureau full particulars of their inventions. 
‘The judges will then decide the question of priority, 
and a statement of their decision shall be sent to 
the parties concerned. 

Art. XIV.—When under the foregoing article 
an existing patent is withdrawn and another issued, 
the term of the latter shall be computed from the 
date of registration of the former. 

Art. XV.—Any one dissatisfied with decisions 
under Arts, XIL and XIIL may claim the arbitra- 
tion of the Patents Bureau. 

Art. XVL=A_ patentee who finds that his 
patent rights conflict with those of other patentees 
may claim the arbitration of the Bureau to secure 
his rights. 

Art. XVIL—Any person who finds that an 
vention for which a patent has been granted falls 
under Art. X., may claim the arbitration of the 
Bureau to decide the question of validity. 

Art. XVI[L—When arbitration is required, the 
Director of the Bureau shall consider the matter 
with the assistance of not less than two arbitrators, 

Art. XIX.—No ob tion can be raised against 
the arbitration of whe Patents Bureau noe 
there be any appeal or resort tu a law court. 

Ait. XX.—When persons affected by the judg- 
ment provided by Art. XIIL, or by the arbitra 
tion of the Patents Bureau, request that evidence 
should be heard, the Director of the Bureau may 
require a Peace Court to collect the same. 

Art, XXL—Costs incurred under Arts. XVI. 
and XVIL shall be borne in accordance with the 
practice in civil suits. 

Art. XXIL—A patent may be sold or transferred 
or made property in comimon, with or without 
conditions, or may be hypothecated, but an appli 
cation tohave such sale, Wansfer, or hypothecation 
registered must be sent Co the Patents Bureau, and 
no sale, transfer, or hypothecation shall be held as 
legally valid towards a third party unless registered. 

Art, XXILL—No official of the Patents Bureau 
shall apply for or become the owner of a patent 
while employed in the Bureau. 

Nore.—An official falling heir to a patent shall not come 
under the above provision, 

Ait. XXIV.—Patents shall become invalid in 
the following cases :— 
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1, When the invention has, without any proper 
reason, not been practically applied. in 
public for three years after the date of 
the certificate, 

2. When practical use of the invention has, 
without proper reason, been suspended for 
a period of Unee years. 

3: When a patentee has imported and sold 
patented articles from abroad, or has 
ignored the fact that articles liable to 
inflinge on his rights have Leen imported 

and sold. 

Act. XXV.—A patentee who has lost his certi- 
ficate or had it defaced or mutilated, may apply 
for a ting at the same time the cit- 














cumstances of the case. 


t. XXVI.—When a patentee discovers that 
his detailed statement or diageams were imperfect, 


gle 





UNIVE 


he may apply for a revised patent ceitificate to 
secure the efficacy of his patent, sending in at the 








same Uime a tevised detailed statement and 
diagrams. 
Nore,—this provision shall not apply where important 


changes in an invention are involved, 

Aut. XXVIL—When a patentee discovers that 
he has inserted as his own in his detailed statement 
something that was not his, he may apply to have 
the same corrected, 

Art. XXVIII.—Applications under the two fore- 
going articles shall be considered by the Judges 
of the Bureau. Any persons dissatisfied with the 
decision of the judges in such a case may apply 
for re examination under Art. XL 

Art. XXIX.—Patentees shall affix totheirarticles 
such trade marks as are fixed by the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce. 

Aut. XXX.—The following fees shall be paid 
by persons making applications with reference to 
patents :— 

1, For application to secure a patent—3 yen 
for each invention, 

2. Fur application for registration of sale, 
transference, hypothecation, &c.—3 yen 
for each invention. 

3. For reissue of a patent certificate—1 yen 
for each certificate, 

4. For revision of a patent certificate or cor- 
rection of a detailed statement—5 yen 

for each invention, 

5- For a claim for arbitration—z yen for each 
case. 


Art. XXXI—The following fees shall be paid 
by persons receiving patent certificates, or revised 
patent certificates :— 

1. A patent for § years... 
2. A patent for 10 years. 15 yen. 
3. A patent for 15 years... 20 yen. 

Art. XXXIL.—The Patents Bureau shall print 
and sell at reasonable prices to the public, detailed 
statements of patented inventions and official 
reports regarding the same. 

Att, XXXUL—Anyone may, on payment of a 
suitable fee, receive permission "the Bureau 
to copy documents or prepare diagrams relating 
to patents, 

Art, XXXIV.—Any person infringing the pa- 
tent of another shall Le held liable for the payment 
of an indemnity to such other patentee. 

Art. XXXV.—Three years shall be regarded 
as the full term of liability for indemnity. 

Art. XXXVIL—Anyone who imitates and em- 
ploys or sells an imitation of a patented invention, 
or who employs the same or sells it to others with 
previous knowledge of the fact of such imitation, 
or uses the patented technical process of another, 
shall be liable to major confinement for not less 
than one month and not mote than one year, or to 
a fine of not less than 20 yer and not more than 
200 yen. Persons who import from abroad for 
use or sale any article in wilting violation of the 
rights of a patentee, or who, with knowledge of 
the fact, use or sell imported articles that infringe 
patent rights, shall be liable to similar punish- 
ment. 

Art. XXXVIL—Under any of the foregoing 
circumstances the articles or apparatus in respect 
of which an offence has been committed shall 
be confiscated and handed over to the patentee 
whose rights have been infringed ; and in the case 
of articles which have been sold their value shall 
be exacied from the offender and nded to the 
patentee. 

Art. XXXVIIL—Persons who fraudulently ob- 
tain patent rights or who apply to un) 
aiticles patent marks or marks resembling the 
me, or who sell such articles with previous know- 
ledge of those facts, shall be liable to maj 
finement for a period of not less than 15 days and 
hot exceeding 6 months, or a penalty not less 
than 10 yen and not exceeding 100 yen. 

Art. XXXIX.--For offencesunder Art. XXXVI. 
the criminal investigation shall take place on the 
initiation of an action by the patty injured, and in 
such a case a judge may on the motion of the in- 
juved party suspend the use or sale of the articles 
on which the cause is based. 

Art. XL.—A patentee who neglects to affix a 
patent mark as provided in Art. XXIX. to his 
goods cannot appeal or sue for indemnity on ac- 
count of alleged damages. 

At. XLL—When a defendant wishes to show 
that a patent is null and void, he may lay such 
fact before the do shall, within 30 days 
subsequently, apply le Patents Bureau for 
arbitration as laid down in Art. XVID. Ino such. 
an event the Court shall suspend judgment pend- 
ing the conclusion of such arbitration. 

Ait. XLIL—The provisions of the Penal Code 
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as to the concurrence of several offences shall not 
apply to offences under these regulations. : 

Art. XLUL—Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations will be specially prepared 
hy the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

‘Att. XLIV.—These regulations shall come into 
force on February rst, 1889 

Act. XLV.—The Patents Regulations (Notifi 
cation No. 7, April, 1885) shall be abolished on 
the date these regulations come inte force. 

Nore.— Patents secured under the former Patents Regu- 
lations shall have the same validity as those secured in 
accordance with the present regulations, Any applica~ 
tion fora patent which may not be settled on the date 
these regulations come into force, will be settled in ac- 
cordance with the present Patents Regulations, 

















TRADE MARKS REGULATION 
pines eres 
We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the revision of the Trade 
Marks Regulations, and order it to be duly pro- 
ated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
[Privy Seal 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KiyoTaKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

















IMPERIAL Orpinance No. LXXXVI. 
‘Trape Marks REGULATIONS. 

Art. L—Any person desirous of using a trade 
mark to distinguish his own merchandise’ may re- 
gister such trade mark under these regulations and 
may use the same exclusively. Trade marks should 
be composed of distinctive diagrams, or characters, 
or of both combined, as their essential parts. 

Art. I.—Trade marks of the following nature 
will not be registered :— 

1. Those that contain a scandalous design, 

2, Those theessential parts of which consist of 
acommon designation of merchandise, or 
of a foreign or domestic national flag. 

3. A mark closely resembling one already in 
use by another person for a similar article. 

Art. ITL—Applications for registration of trade 
marks should be made to the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, accompanied by writ- 
ten detailed statements and specimens of the marks. 

Nore.—All applications, wrilten detailed statements and 
specimens will be submitted to the Patents Bureau. 

Art. IV.—On the receipt of an application for 
registration of a trade mark, the Director of the 
Patents Bureau shall require the judges of the 
Bureau to examine the same, and should such ex- 
amination prove satisfactory, the trade marke will, 
with the approval of the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, be duly registered and 
a certificate to that effect issued. 

Act. V.—The registration certificate shall bear 
the signatures of the Minister of State for Agricu 
ture and Commerce and of the Director of the 
Patents Bureau, and should be handed to the ap: 
plicant with the detailed statement and specimen 
of the trade mark. 

Art. VI.—The term of exclusive use of any trade 
mark shall be 20 years, computed from the date of 
registration, 

Act. VIL—The exclusive use of a trade mark 
shall be limited to merchandise specified by the 
applicant in accordance with the classification of 
merchandise as fixed by the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

‘Act, VII[,—When more two or more persons ap- 
ply for registration of the same or a similar trade 
mark for similar merchandise, registration will be 
granted according to priority in date of applica- 
tion; otherwise registration will not be granted, 

Note.—When one applicant withdraws his application 
the foregoing provision will not apply. 

Art. IX.—When a person who has secured or is 
about to secure registration of a trade mark dies, 
his rights shall devolve upon his hi 

‘Act, X.—Fiven though a trade mark has been 
registered, should it be found to fall under the pro. 
visions of Art. II. or to have been registered in 
contravention of Art. VIII. such registration shall 
be declared null and void. 

Art. XL—In matters relating to the examina- 
tion of, and judgment and arbitration on, trade 
marks, the Patents Regulations shall apply. 

Art. XIL—The rights pertaining to a trade 
mark may be sold or transferred or made property 
in common only in the event of the owner of a re- 
gistered trade mark selling or transferring his 
business, or admitting another into partnership. 
In such a case application should be made to the 
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Patents Bureau to have such contract registered, 
and no contract thal is not so registered shall be 
valid as tegards a third person, 

Art. XI[L.—Trade marks even which have 
already been registered shall become invalid under 
the following circumstances :— 

1. When without proper + 
is not put into use withi 
the date of registration. 

2. When without proper reason theuse of a trade 

marl has been suspended for one year. 

3. When the particular business using a trade 
mark has been relinquished. 

4. When fraud has been discovered with re- 
gard to the number of places of produc 
tion or quality of the merchandise to 
which a trade mark is applied. 

5. When a disfigured or defaced trade mark 
lias been used. 

Art. XIV.—Any owner of a trade mark who 
desires to renew registration of his trade mark 
aller the expiration of the term for which registra 
tion was originally granted, may apply for such re- 
newal of his certificate, 

Art. XV.—Application, stating particulars, may 
be made for renewal of any certificate which has 
been defaced or lost. 

Art. XVEL—Any owner of a registered trade 
matk who discovers that his detailed statements 
or specimens were imperfect, may apply for revi 
sion of his certificate by submitting revised state- 
ments and specimens with a view to securing the 
validity of his trade mark, 

Note.—This will not apply in any case where essential 
alterations in a trade mark are involved. 

Art. XVIL—The following fees shall be pai 
for applications or demands in connection with 
trade marks :— 

1. For registration of a trade mark—1 yen 
for each trade mark, as applicable to one 
variety of merchandise. 

2. For registration of sale, transfer, &c., of a 
trade mark—t yen for each trade marie as 
applicable to one variety of merchandise. 

3. For renewal of registration certificate— 
1 yen for each certificate. 

4. For revision of registration certificate— 
2 yen for each trade mark as applicable 
to one variety of merchandise. 

5. For arbitration—7 yen for each case. 

Art. XVIIL—On the issue of a certificate of 
registration of a trade mark, or of a revised certi- 
ficate, or a renewed certificate, a registration fee 
of 10 yen should be paid for each variety of mer- 
chandise to which the trade mark applies. 

Art. XTX.—Official trade mark reports will he 
printed from time to time by the Patents Bureau, 
and provided for the inspection of the public. Suc 
teports may also be purchased ata reasonable price. 

Art. XX.—Copies of documents in connection 
with registered trade marks may be obtained from 
the Patents Bureau on payment of a reasonable fee. 

Art. XXL—Any one who infringes the rights 
of exclusive use of a registered trade mark will 
be held responsible for the indemnification of the 
owner of such trade mark. 

Art. XXU.—Three years will be the full term 
for indemnification for loss as above. 

Art. XXIIL—Any one who applies a trade 
mark similar to that of another to the same or 
similar merchandise in the full knowledge of that 
fact, and sells such merchandise, or who with such 
knowledge sells such merchandise on behalf of 
another, shall be liable to major confinement for 
a period not exceeding 6 months and not less than 
15 days, or toa fine not exceeding 100 yen and not 
less than 10 yen. 

‘Any one who obtains a registration certificate 
by frandulent means, or affixes the word “re- 
gistered” to any trade mark which has not been 
registered, or who with full knowledge of the fact 
sells on behalf of another merchandise bearing 
such false or fraudulent trade marks, shall be liable 
to the same punishment as above. 

Art. XXIV.—In any of the foregoing events 
the infringing trade mark shall be effaced, and 
should the mark be inseparable from the goods the 
latier shall be destroyed. 

Ait. XX V.—Investigation into offences coming 
under the provisions of the first clause of Art. 
XXIL, shall take place on the complaint of the 
injured party. 

Tn such case a judge may, on the motion of the 
complainant, order the temporary suspension of 
merchandise connected with the offence. 

Art. XXVI.—The provisions of the Criminal 
Code as to the concurrence of several offences will 
not apply to contraventions of these regulations. 

Art. XXVII.—Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations shall be specially prepared 
hy the Minister of State for Agricultural and 
Commerce. 
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Art, XXVIII.—These regulations will be put in 
force on 1st February, 1889. 





TOKYO CITY IMPROVEMENT—THE 
“SAKE” IMPORT DUTY. 
eng 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the Sate Import Regulations, 
based on the Tokyo Improvement Regulations, an 
oder the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December roth, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KiyoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsuxata Masayosat, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Marsuxata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Inpertat Orpinance No. LXXXVIIL 
REGULATIONS FOR THE IMPORT OF “SAKE” INTO 
Toxyo. 

Art. L—AIL persons engaging in. the import of 
sake into Tokyo, from any place outside the city 
limits, must obtain a license for so doing. 

Art. I.—Without having obtained stich license 
ho person can on any pretence whatsoever import 
sake into the city. 

Art. HL—Any person who, without having 
obtained such license, imports sake into Tokyo, shall 
have the sake and the vessels containing. it con- 
fiscated, and should any of the sake be already 
consumed or sold, the value of the same shall be 
exacted from him. 

Art. IV.—Any sake importer who evades pay- 
ment of the duty specified in provision 4, Act. IIL. 
of the Tokyo Improvement Regulations, shall be 
liable to a fine equivalent to three times’ the duty, 
or to a corresponding punishment. 

Ast. V.—Any article or money confiscated under 
the present regulations will be appropriated to- 
wards the expense of the Tokyo City Improve- 
ments. 

Art. VI—Application may be made for re- 
funding of the duty should sake on which duty has 
been paid be re-expoited, and the method of such 
refunding shall be decided by the Tokyo Urban 
Assembly in accordance with the Fu and Ken As- 
sembly Regulations. 

Art, VIL—The Governor of Tokyo shall be 
held responsible for the carrying out of these re- 
gulations, 

Art. VIII.—These regulations will come into 
force on January 1st, 1889. 











REGULATIONS 

vor Frontier ReLaTions AND TRADE ON THE 

‘TOUMEN TSIAN: DETERMINED BY RUSSIA AND 

Korea at Sout, on THE 8TH oF AuGuss, 1888. 
Sasi ae 


For the purpose of strengthening the mutual 
iendship between Russia and Korea, and develop- 
g commercial intercourse on their Common fron- 
tier, the following Regulations have been agreed 
upon andconcluded between the Russian Chargé 
d’Affairs, Karl Waeber, on the one hand, and the 
President of the Korean Foreign Office, Jo-nian- 
Sik, on the other :— 


Sxerton I. 

Act. 1.—In addition to the ports open to Russian 
trade, namely, Chemulpo, Gensan, Fusan, and the 
towns of Sdul and Yan-hwa-tsin (or another place 
in its neighbourhood) trade may be carried on at 
the town of Keng-hong also. 


Nore.— ta the event of Soul being closed to foreign trade, the 
privilege of trading there stall cease for Russian subjects also. 


Art, 2.—The Russian Government shall ap- 
point a Consul or Vice-Consul to reside at Keng- 
hong ; such Consul or Vice-Consul to exercise his 
functions only on recognition of his official quality 
by the King of Korea or the Korean Government. 
In the interval before the said Consul or Vice- 
Consul’s assumption of duty, the Frontier Com- 
missioner of the Eastern Coast Department, of 
any official discharging his functions, may, on due 
recognition by the Korean Government, act in 
the place of Consul or Vice-Consul. 

Art. 3.—Officers sent by Russia to discharge 
Consular duties at Keng-hong, shall, in their 
intercourse with Korean local officials and 
their official correspondence, be treated with the 
same ceremony and enjoy all the same privileges 
as the Consuls of othe: Powers stationed at places 
in Korea open to foreign trade. 

Art. 4.—The Diplomatic Representative of Rus- 
sia, his suite, the Russian Consular and Vice-Con- 
sular Officials, and the Russian Frontier Officials, 
shall enjoy the privilege of free travel in the King- 
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dom of Korea. In order that due protection may be 
afforded by the Korean Local Authorities to such 
officials when so travelling, they shall be furnished 
with passports for travel, and with escorts, Letters 
which officials while so travelling may desire to send 
shall be taken charge of by the Local Authorities. 
In the case of letters on subjects of special im- 

ortance, they may be sent by the hand of a 

ussian official or of a native of some other coun- 
try, and they shall be subject to no obstruction 
whatsoever en route. 

Section II. 

Art. 1.—Russian subjects shall be at li 
lease or purchase land for unlimited o 
periods at Keng-hong, to rent, buy or build ho: 
and to construct godowns. At such places Russian 
officials and subjects shall be free to practise their 
own religious rites. In. selecting sites for the 
residence of Russian subjects, or determining the 
taxes to be imposed on land leased in perpetuity, 
the Korean officials must confer personally with 
the Russian officials. In matters relating to the 
establishment of Russian municipal offices, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or the choice of sites for con- 
ting burial places, the rules in force in other 
Foreign Settlements shall be followed. Further, 
the eeiann affictals'sliall actarigesa space of land 
within five Zi of Keng-hong which shall serve as a 
pasturage for animals used by Russian subjects 
for purposes of draught or food, and in selecting 
this place and determining all matters relating to 
it, the Russian and Korean Local Authorities shall 
act in concert. In the event of animals thus pas- 
tured being exported for purposes of trade, they 
shall be subject to a proper duty; but animals 
employed by Russian subjects for purposes of 
draught shail not be liable to any impost. It shall 
also be lawful for Russian subjects to lease or buy 
land for a limited period or in perpetuity, or to rent 
or buy houses at any place within ten Korean Ji of 
Keng-hong. The taxes upon such houses or lands 
shall be in conformity with Korean regulations. 

Art. 2.—Russian subjects shall be at liberty to 
go wherever they please without passports within a 
distance of 100 Korean /i from Keng-hong, or within 
such limits as shall hereafter be fixed by the offi- 
cials of both Powers. It shall further be lawful for 
Russian subjects provided with passports to travel 
anywhere in the interior of Korea for purposes of 
pleasure or trade, to buy local products and to 
transport commodities thither for sale; provided 
that books interdicted by the Korean Government 
shall not be thus dealt in, Passports for travel 
shall be prepared by Russian officials, and stamped 
or countersigned by the Korean Local Officials. 
The passports must be produced on demand for 
examination, and after their due inspection the 
journey may be continued. ‘Travellers provided 
with passports shall be at liberty to hire vehicles, 
boats, or coolies for the transportation of commodi- 
ties or baggage. Should any Russian subject 
transgress the limits fixed in his passport, or travel 
without one, or commit unlawful acts in the ine 
terior, he may be sent, even bound, to the nearest 
Russian Consulate for punishment, Persons thus 
transgressing the limits fixed by their passports or 
travelling without passports shall be liable either 
to fine (not exceeding 100 Mexican dollars) or 
imprisonment (not exceeding one month) according 
to the circumstances of their offence. 

Art. 3.—Korean subjects shall be similarly at 
liberty to travel in the interior of Russia for pur- 
poses of pleasure or trade; to import for sale any 
articles not forbidden by Russian regulations and 
to buy local products. “Koreans thus travelling 
shall be provided with passports from Korean 
als, which they must hand to the Russian 
jals at the Russian frontier for the latter's seal 
or countersignature. These passports must also 
he produced, if required, for the inspection of the 
Russian officials at any place through which the 
bearer passes, and the journey may be resumed 
after such inspection. It shall be lawful for bearers. 
af passports to hire vehicles, boats or coolies for 
the transport of commodities or baggage. 

Art. 4.—Should a Korean subject attempt to 
cross the Russian frontier without a passport and 
the Russian officials discover it, they shall arrest 
him and send him back beyond ‘the frontier. 
Should a Russian subject attempt to cross the 
frontier without a passport, the Korean officials 
will treat him similarly. 

Ari g.—Should Taian seiding ie. dues 
or Koreans residing in Russia desire to return 
to their respective countries, the Authorities of 
their countries shall grant them passports for the 
purpose, provided that no objection exists in con- 
nection with the person concerned. 

Section III. 


Art. 1.—Russian subjects at Keng-hong shall, 
as a matter of course, be at liberty to trade in all 

































































articles other than those forbidden by these Regula- 
tions, and shall be at liberty to import into or export 
from Keng-hong the products of Kussia, Korea, or 
other countries. In such transactions money may 
be used as a medium of exchange, or the process of 
barter may be employed, and no impediments 
whatsoever shall be interposed by Korean officials. 
Russian subjects shall also be permitted by the 
Korean Government to erect all sorts of factories 
and carry on business there. 

Art. 2.—When goods arrive at the Custom 
House the Russian merchants shall inform the} i 
Customs Officials and shall send them a list of the 
goods, showing clearly the name of the merchant, 
the nature of the goods, the marks on them, their 
number, and their price. 

Ait. 3.—In inspecting such articles, it shall not 
be lawful for the Customs officials either to injure 
or to detain them, and when the inspection is con- 
cluded, the Customs officials must have the articles 
re-packed as they were originally. 

Art. 4.—The duty upon all goods arriving at the 
Custom House shall be paid within five days 
from the time of their arrival, and on receipt of a 
certificate from the Customs the goods may be 
passed though. 

Att. 5.—Goods of all kinds upon which Customs. 
dues have been paid, may be transported to any 
part of the interior without further levy of local 
dues or charges whatsoever. And when’ products 
are exported from the interior, they shall not be 
subject to any dues or charges whatsoever alter 
they have paid export duty at the place of pro- 
duction or elsewhere. 

Art. 6.—In the case of goods imported to Keng- 
hong from Russia or other countries, upon which 
their owners or consignees have paid duty, and 
which it is desired to re-export, provided that such 
re-expoit take place within a space of thirteen 
months from the day of import and that the goods 
be in their original state, the owners or consignees 




















shall be entitled to receive a certificate of the duty | 


paid, which certificate may either be exchanged 
for silver at the Customs, or may be used in pay- 
ment of duty at other ports in Korea. 

Art. 7.—When Korean products purchased at 
Korean open ports or in the interior, upon which 
duty has Leen paid for importation into Russia by 
land across the frontier, are re-sold into Korea, 
without being taken out of that country ; or when 
merchandise is lost in transport and clear proof of 
the loss is furnished, the duty shall be refunded by 
the Custom House concerned. 


Section IV. 

Art. r—It shall be competent for Korean 
officials to compile and enforce the necessary rules 
for the prevention of smuggling and secret sales 
of merchandise. 

Ait. 2.—Any Russian subject importing or at 
tempting to import goods secretly by indirect 
routes without passing the Customs shall, in addi 
tion to the confiscation of such goods, be fined 
double their value. The goods thus seized 
shall be retained by the Korean officials and 
the would-be smuggler shall_be arrested and sent 
at once to the nearest Russian Court, The 
detained goods shall be disposed of after the 
judgment of the court has been delivered. 

Art. 3.—It shall be unlawful for Russian sub- 
jects to conceal the goods of Korean subjects or 
connive with the latter for thelr import into treaty 
ports. Persons violating this rule shall be liable 
to the same punishment as smugglers. 

Att. 4.—If a Russian trader, after having re- 
ported the reexport of goods brought from 
Russia or other countries, and after having 
received the certificate referred to in Art. 6 of 
Section IL., secretly sells a part or the whole of 
such goods within Korea, he shall be punished as 
a contraband trader to the extent of the goods 
disposed of. 

Art. 5.—In_ case merchants should desire to 
purchase confiscated goods, they shall pay the 
price decided by the Korean officials. 

Sscrion V. 

Art. 1.—Import duty shall not be charged upon 
poultry, ducks and geese suchas are used by travel- 
lers for food, agricultural implements, all precios 
metals (gold-dust excepted), gold and silver coin, 
instruments and books connected with chemistry, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, arithmetic, and 
medical arts, maps, pamphlets, printing type, all 
kinds of models, samples in limited quantities, 
fruits, greens, trees, flowers, fishes, pumps, bags 
for packing, rope and lines. 

Avt, 2.—It shall not be lawful to import 
prohibited goods, namely opium, ordnance or 
cannon, shot and shell, bronze helmets, gun- 
cotton and other explosives (as dynamite). In 
the event of this provision being violated, the 
goods will be confiscated, Further, the import 
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of spirits into Russia and the export of red 
ginseng {vom Korea are prohibited. (Russian 


gle 





subjects in Korea shall be permitted, but only 
when travelling, to carry one rifle and one pistol 
for the protection of their persons. ‘The fact that 
they carry such weapons shall, however, be re- 
corded on their passports ) 

Ait. 3.—With the exception of the duty-free 
goods and prohibited goods enumerated above, all 
goods imported into and exported from Kuvea 
overland shall pay a duty of five per cent. ad 
valorem. But goods imported into and exported 
fron Korean open ports by Russian subjects, be- 

ng subject to the rates provided in the sea-trade 
Treaty, do not come under the provisions of these 
Regulations 

Art. 4.—In deciding the taxable value of goods 
imported overland into Korea, the market rates 
ruling at Vladiwostock shall be taken as the basis, 
nd to these the cost of transport and insurance 
shall be added. In the case of goods exported 
from Korea, their value in the Korean market 
shall be taken, Should owners of dutiable goods 
be dissatisfied with the values put on them, dis- 
putes shall be avoided by conforming with the 
tules in practice at the open ports, Should goods 
be injured en route to Keng-hong, and their value 
thus reduced, due examination will be made and 
the duty reduced accordingly. 

Art. 5.—All duties shail be payable in silver 
coins, but Korean copper coins may be used for 
the purpose at their then market value. 

Art. 6.—The ad valorem: duty upon goods im- 
ported into Korea may be changed hereafter into 
a specific duty on agreement by the duly consti- 
tuted Authorities of both counties, should such a 
course seem calculated to promote the develop- 
ment of trade. 

Art. 7.—All documents, reports, and notices 
addressed to the Custom House at Keng-hong by 
Russian merchants may be written in Russian 
only, or accompanied by a Korean translation, 

Section VI. 

Art. 1.—Russian subjects and their property in 
Korea shall be exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
Consuls or Vice-Consuls or other officials sent from 
Russia. All suits brought by one Russian against 
another, or by the subject of another Power 
against’ a Russian, shall be decided by Russian 
officials, and Korean officials shall have nothing 
whatever to do with them, 

Art. 2.—Allactions brought against Russians re- 
siding in Korea by Korean officials or subjects, 
shall be ied and determined in Russian Courts 
according to Russian law. 

Att. 3.—All action brought against Koreans by 
Russian officials or subjects residing in Korea shall 
be tried and determined by Korean officials ac- 
cording to Korean law. 

Art.'4—Russian subjects residing in Korea 
who are guilty of any crime or offence against 
the law shall be tried and punished by Russian 
officials according to Russian law. 

Ait. 5.—Any Korean subject who commits an 
offence or crime against a Russian subject will be 
tried and punished by Korean officials according 
to Korean law. 

Art. 6.—All fines or confiscations to which 
Russian subjects become liable in consequence 
of the violation of any article of these Regulations, 
shall be determined and collected by Russian 
officials, but the amount of such fines or con- 
fiscations shall be handed over to the Korean 
Government. 

Act. 7-—When_Korean officials, deeming that 
a breach of these Regulations has been committed, 
seize goods the property of Russian subjects, they 
shall place their seal on such goods after examina- 
tion in the presence of Russian officials, and 
retain possession of them temporarily until the 
decision of the Russian officials is announced. 
Should it be decided that the owner of the goods 
is blameless, they shall be transmitted, still sealed, 
to the Russian Consul for restoration to the owner, 
But if the owner so desires, goods thus placed 
under seal may be converted into silver, which 
shall remain in the hands of the Korean officials 
until a decision is given by the Russian authorities. 

Ait. 8—In suits between subjects of the two 
countries in Korea, if the case is tried before a 
Russian tribunal, the Korean Government will 
send officials to be present; and if the case be 
tried before a Korean tribunal the Russian Go- 
vernment will likewise send officials; and it shall 
be competent for such officials to summon wit- 
nesses or to enter into explanations of the matter 
in dispute. 

Art. g.—Should any Korean subject who has 
broken the laws of his country and been accused 
of such violation, secrete himself in a shop, go- 
down, lodging, or ship belonging to a Russian sub- 
ject, the Korean Local Authorities shall represent 
the matter to the Russian Consul, who will cause 
the offender to be arrested and handed over to the 
Local Authorities. And without the permission of 
the Consul or the consent of the Russian concerned, 
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it shall be illegal for the Korean Local Authorities 
to enter such shop, godowa, lodging or ship for the 
purpose of searching for and arresting a fu, 

Art. 10.—Russian subjects against’ whom com- 
plaints have been lodged, or who have violated the 
laws, or who have deserted from men-of-war or 
merchant ships, shall, at the instance of the Rus- 
sian Consul, be arrested by the Korean officials 
and handed over at once. For the rest, the provi- 
sions of Art. 9 of this section shall be observed. 

Section VIL. 

Art. 1.—The navigation of the Toumen-tsian 
shall be free to vessels of both countries. The 
control of such vessels and police regulations bear- 
ing on them shall be determined by the officials of 
both countries according to mutual convenience. 

Seetton VIII. - 

Art. 1.—The original text of these Trade Regu- 
lations has been minutely drawn up in the 
languages of Korea and Russia so as to avoid all 
conflict’ of meaning. In the event of any such 
conflict, however, or difficulty of interpretation, 
the Russian text shall be taken as final. 

Ait. 2.—All official communications from Rus- 
sian officials to Korean will be written in the 
Russian language and accompanied, for the present, 
by a translation into Chinese or Korean, 

Srerion 1X 

Art. 1.—These ‘Trade Regulations shall come 
into force from the date of their signature, and re- 
main five years in operation, At the expiration 
of that time a revision may be demanded by either 
the Korean or the Russian Government, provided 
that six months’ notice be given. Failing such 
demand, the Regulations shall continue in force 
five years longer. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered at Séul on the 17th 
day of the seventh month of the 4o7th year of the 
Korean calendar, corresponding with the 8th day 
of the 8th month of the 1888th year of the Russian 
calenda 

(Signed) K. Wagner, 
Rassian Chargé d’Affaires in Korea. 
(Signed) Jo-nIAN SIK, 
President of the Korean Foreign 
Office. 












































THE SEAMEN’S MISSION. 





Yokohama, January rst, 1839. 
Commander W. Dawson R.N., 

Secretary, The Mission to Seamen Society, 

2 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Dear Sik,—Another year in the history of the 
Mission to Seamen at this port has passed away, 
and a retrospect of the work that has been daily 
performed without intermission dining the year, 
encourages us to hope that our efforts have been 
appreciated and have proved beneficial to those 
on whose behalf they have been made. ‘There has 
been a larger attendance of seamen at the various 
services we have held both on shore and afloat 
than in any previous year. As will be seen by « 
reference to the table of statistics given below, 
between nine and ten thousand seamen and 
officers have_attended the meetings we have held 
on merchant vessels aud_men-of-war, in Hospitals, 
and at the Mission Rooms, at most ‘of which the 
Gospel has been preached in its simplicity, and we 
are thankful to have evidence that it has proved 
to be in not a few cases, the power of God unto 
alvation to him that believeth, Many deeply 
teresting Bethel services have been held on Sun 
day evenings when the officers aud crews uf several 
ships have assembled on the ship flying the Mission 
flag, much trouble being taken by the captain and 
officers of the ship selected to provide seats, covers 
ing them with flags, &c. Twenty-six services 
have al-o been held on American and British men- 
of-war, Ateight of these there were upwards of 
three hundred officers and men present on each 
occasion. We have also had a number of social 
meetings. Atone of these held last February the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the British Consul, many. 
leading residents, and upwards of two hundred 
officers and scamen were present. At another 
held in June, Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 
V.C. and staff, Rear-Admiral Ralph Chandler, 
Mrs. Chandler, and daughter, several naval chap- 
lains, and other officers, and many residents and 
seamen were present, Mrs, Austen has spent many 
alternoons, playing, singing and reading, to the 
patients in the American and British naval hospitals, 
atother times taking small bouquets of flowers and 
scripture text cards to each patient, to help to en- 
liven the sick wards: and much of the 
brightness, and humanly speaking, prosperity of tie 
meetings has been due to the Gospel hymns she 
has sung at them, accompanied by the baby organ 
which we carry about with us. Regular services 
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have been held in the British and American Con- 
sular Prisons on Sunday afternoons, and dis- 
charged prisoners finished, when necessary, with 
a suit of-clothes. We have been enabled from 
time to time to afford temporary relief to distressed 
seamen by providing them with food, clothing, &c. 
The usual Christmas dinner and Christmas Tree 
was provided at the Mission for the sailors in port, 
and passed off very successfully. Again this year 
we have been cabled to add materially to the 
comfort of the men when on leave from their 
ships by providing meals and beds for them on 
the premises, thus saving many from the snares 
and temptations which abound for them on shore. 
This, as can be imagined, adds considerably to 
the strain upon strength already somewhat over- 
taxed, and therefore we cannot consider ita fixed 
partof the work. Mrs. Austen is not so strong 
as she was, but she will gladly make every effort 
lo continue it as long as she possibly With 
great economy, this department has been nearly 
self-supporting, and none of the Mission funds are 
ever appropriated for it, ‘The following extract 
froma small paper (dated October 281h, 1888), 
which is brought out weekly by the sailors on one 
of the men-of-war, will show what they think of all 
thatis done here. It was written by a man who 
was then avowedly a sceptic, but who, we are 
now thankful to say, isa trophy of the wonderful 
grace and power of*God, and is as bold on the 
Lord's side as he was formerly against Him :—" At 
this time when so many of our shipmatesare going 
ashore, it may not be out of place to give a short 
account of the Seamen’s Mission at this place. 
“Let us go to the Mission,’ said a shipmate to 
me, as we landed at the Hatoba. The name of 
the place rather frightened me. Visions of gloomy 
meetings passed through my mind, and the com- 
pany of long faces, pressing invitations to prayer 
meetings, &c., and I declined. But my friend ul- 
limately ‘succeeded in drawing me (as’ I thought 
gt the time to this modern inquisition). But I 
Tay state at this point that during the two days 
I passed there, I was not questioned in the least 
as to my religion, nor was I pressed to attend the 
services. Every opportunity is, however, offered to 
those who wish voluntarily to attend these meetings, 
and brightand pleasant they are. Mrs, Austen, the 
wife of the missionary who assists at the harmo- 
nium, has a beautiful voice, and it is quite a plea- 
sure to hear her sing. Nor did there seem to be 
so much of the hypocrisy and gloom that is so 
often observable at these sort of places, As we 
entered the Mission a Gospel Service was being 
closed, and immediately afterwards ‘ea’ was 
announced, We then retired to the dining-room 
and took our seats. It would be impossible for 
me to name the dishes, either at tea, or at dinner 
the next day. There were stewed apples dashed 
with custard, little pancakes (frivolously cliris- 
tened chi als by one of our shipmiates), buns, 
etc. There was also something in cups with soap: 
suds on top, about which [ was rather doubtful, 
but, seeing others tackle it, [ ied it and found it, 
like every other article of diet I had there, really 
excellent, After a pleasant evening spent in the 
Reading-room where there are books, games, the 
local daily papers, ete, and a fair bagatelle board, 
we tetited to bed. On entering the bed- 
room, [was aggreably surprised to find it a 
spacious apartment with about twenty beanti- 
fully clean beds. I do not hesitate to say they 
are the cleanest and most comfortable I have 
seen either in England, or elsewhere. If all 
the beds are occupicd you can have a ‘shake: 
down, which is equal at any rate to the beds I 
have met with in beershops.” Providing for sea 
men is always an unthanklul job, and their growl- 
ing is almust proverbial, but on the whole Mr. 
Austen and his amiable wife succeed admirably in 
their management of this excellent institution,” 
During the year we have received numerous letters 
from officers and seamen full of grateful expressions 
testifying to the happy hours spent with us, 
spiritual blessings received both atthe mee 
and at our informal Bible talks, At the latter 
they have frequently assembled in numbers vat y- 
ing from thirty to fifty, uniting in them from real 
love to the Word. This has given us much en- 
couragement, but we find it difficult to. give even 
extracts here as the lettets are of such a personal 
character. ‘he statistics of the year’s work are as 
follows :—Services held on merchant vessels 40, om 
men-of-war 26, in Hospitals 30, in Prisons 79, at the 
Mission-rooms 222, Bible Classes held in our re- 
sidence 40, Social’ Meetings 13, Magic Lantern 
entertainments 5, Attendance at the Services held 
afloat 4,094, at the various meetings held on shore 
5.142, Visiis of Seamen to the Reading room 
jo7t. [Note.—One man may make several visits 
but only ong is recorded the same day.) _ Visits to 
Merchant Vessels 238, Men-of war 114, Hospitals 
132, Prisons 97, Bags of reading given 240, Holy 








































































































Scriptures, and Books of Common Prayer sold ot 





given 36, Letters received and sent 52, Meals 

supplied at cost price 2,063, Beds let 1,663, Mis- 

sion Helpers Enrolled 3, Mission Associates 3. 
(Signed) W. T. Ausres, Seamen's Missionary, 


Fixxciat Staresteat oF Seasten's Mission ron 1888, 








Dr. 8 8 
To Balance from 1887 ..sessers 7: 15.01 
Donation account, 
Received from ships’ officers and crews ..... 125.60 





Received residents Yokohama and Tokyo... 

Received Sailor's Friend, England 

Bantield, New York, U, 
in England per M 


35.00 
33.10 
35-54 


315.79 $32.85 












Subscript 
Received of resid 
Yokohama . . 
Received of residen's, TokyO vancsnesos 


is and business firms, 
$95.00 
76.00 671.00 





Cr. 
By Rent account paid Jardine, Matheson & Con. $600.00 
HY Fuel & Liznt acc-unt, paid for Gas and Coal” 98.83 
By Magazine and News)aper account paid for 

























13 months 118.64 
hy Sundry Experises ace 4637 
Ditto" for Matting Reading Room Taso 
Ditto for Social Es @. 
Ditto for Vokol Shes 
By Postage and Stationery account paid for 16.47 
By Printing account, paid far Pamphlet and ¢ 
cular, ete 371s 
By Insurance account, paid Sun Fire Otfice 1360 
Collecting subscriptions ...rese creer 30 
Repairs to furniture account. So 30037 
New furniture . sicne 648 
Wares account, paid Reading-room attendant 85.88 
Balance forward to 188%... a $918 








$r.21944 





88, E, & 0. 
W. T. Austen, 
Hon, Sec. & Treasurer. 
This account has been examined and compared with the books 
and youchets and found 10 be correct. A,O. Gay. 





Yokohama, December s1st, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
+——— 
AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 





To tHe Epiror oF rue “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little space 
in your colunins, to tender my grateful acknow- 
ledgements to the undermentioned friends who 
have again this year assisted me to provide a free 
Christmas dinner and Christmas tree, for about 
forty seamen from the ships in harbour. Parcels of 
cake, fruit, etc., were also made up and given to 
the crews of several merchant ships who could 
not obtain leave to attend the dinner. A small 
gilt was also handed to-each patient in the British 
and American Hospitals:—Mrs, Anglin, Mrs. 
Allen, Mrs. Averill, Mrs, Cameron, Miss Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Dodds, Friend, Mrs, Greathouse, Mrs. 
Hearne, Mes. Inwine, Mrs. James, Mrs. Kilby, 
Miss Leach, Mrs. Le Prevust, Mrs. Mollison, 
Mrs. Merriman, Mrs. Rickett, Mrs. Vincent, and 
two friends, Mrs. Whitney, Mis. W. B. Walter, 
Mrs. Young, Langfeldt_and’ Mayers, Lane, Craw: 
ford & Co. and Peyte Fiéres. 

Yours, &., 

December 31st, 1888. 























L. A. AUSTEN. 








LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ee eS ees 
(From our Spectat Corresronpent.) 


London, November 21st. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy’s case against The 
Times was quietly settled when it did come on at 
last, and he is the winner. Your readers may 
perhaps remember—more probably, however, they 
do not,—the manner in which the libel arose. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mauritius, declared in the Legislative Council that 
one of his speeches had been “couked ”—sug- 
gesting: that this had been dene by the Governor. 
Acoriespondent of Zhe Times in Mauritius, who was 
hostile to the Governor, trusting to this, statement 
of Mr. Lloyd's, repeated i in a letter to that 
journal. Subsequently it was repeated ina leading 
aiticle, and Loti these statements were the libels 
complained of. Sir John Hennessy came home 
and brought his action which was resisted by The 
Times; a good deal of fencing took place over the 
pleadings, appeals, cross appeals, and the like, 
im which the plaintiff was generally defeated, 
and finally came the trial. ‘Ihe main object of 
these preliminary contests was lo force The Zimes 
to reveal the name of their correspondent; he was 
well known to the Governor, and the object in 
view was to cast discredit upon him. But the 
Courts refused to do this inasmuch as Zhe Zimes 
took the full responsibility of the letter. But I 
may say new that although the correspondent was 
fully justified in making the statement he did, 
because he merely repeated Mr. Cliford Lloyd’s 
public declaration, and although it is understood 
that he was well recommended from Mauritius to 
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the authorities in Printing House Square, there 
can be no doubt that he was a man of bad charac- 
ter. He had been found guilty of forgery at the Old 
Bailey years ago and sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude. Since the present trouble arose 
he has fled from Mauritius. Prior to the trial the 
documents sent home to the Colonial Office by the 
Governor as the reports of the speeches on the 
occasion in question, were revealed under an order 
of the Court, and it was then found that Mr. 
Lloyd’s original statement, out of which the whole 
trouble arose, was quite unfounded. ‘The reports 
had not been edited or tampered with, and under 
these circumstances there was only one course to 
pursue. With this preface your readers will be in 
a position to understand ‘the following report, 
which I extract from The Times of the 17th inst :— 
Hennessy vy wrict 

n by Sir John Pope Hennessy, Governor of 
Mauritius, against the publisher of The Tues for alleged libels 
upon him.” The alleged libels were contained ina fetter from a 
correspondent in Mauritius, which, ed bythe 
plainti imputed to him that he had “edited” the reports of 
Speeches in Council which he sent home tothe Secretary uf State, 
and sn article thereon in The Times of the asth of August, 18% 
the innuendoes impoting that he had done so unfairly sid im: 
Properly. The delendant had plesded "In substance’ that the 
fetter was a report of what had been said in Conncil and that the 
article wan a fair comment thereon. ‘There had been a. commie: 
Sion to take evidence in Manritius, and upon the evidence so 
taken as to what had acrually: occurred counsel on both sides 
had come to the conclusion that the action might be properly 
settled, ait accordingly was. 

Sir fi. James (with Air, Lumley Smith, Q.C., and Mr. William 
Graham) appeared for the defendant, and on the case being 
called sald he proposed to take a course which would selieye the 
Court of the tral of the cavsey “Acting under the advice of him 
sell and his learned friends, the detendant desired, throwh his 
Counsel, to make @ statement which would dispense with the 
ecessity for any trial of the case, ‘The actions he said, war 
brought by Sir John Pope Hennessy (who for some years had 
Been, and now was, Governor of Mauritius) against the re- 
Ristered representative of The Tins, complaining. that. in. the 
Feces of the agth of Angust, 1886, and December ig, 1886, states 
ments had appeared which retlected upon him, "It might be 
Stated shortly that these statesments referred to. proceedings 
Which had occurred in the Legislative Counell of Mauritius. tp 
Bay, 1880. ‘There had been an account given of these. pr 
ings by the representative of ‘The Time there—a gentleman of 
whom the proprietors knew nothing which should prevent them 
from placing confidence in hi which he stated that the 

















This was the a 

































ich had occurred in 
April and May, 1886, had perused and ‘edited’ those tran: 
scripts, so that the speakers had had no opportunity of secing 
the reports of their speeches before the reports were sent home 
‘The other statements were not altogether sich as sir Jolin Hen: 
nessy probably would complain of, but there was this specific 
he did complain, and which, inaleading 
article of the asthof August, appeared to be adopted by The 
Time. Now, however, an Inquiry had been made into the 
facts, and while it was true that one of the members of Council 
did refer to the fact that the shorthand writer's repott of his 
speech had been seen by him, and did not represent what he had 
really said, which was probably the foundation for the statement 
whic been made, yet, after the inquiry which had. tak 
Place, it appeared to those ‘who represented The Times that Sit 
John’ Hennessy had not in fact edited’ the reports of the 
speeches, and that he made no alteration at all in them, so that 
what the ‘speakers had ssid was correctly represented by the 
transcript of the notes which he had sent-home to the Colonial 
Office. . The mistake which had arisen could be clearly traced to 
its origin, and the article in Tie Times had. proceeded upon the 
mistake thus mate by theircorrespondent. Under these circum: 
stances, now that it had thus been ascertained that the state: 
incorrect, those who advised The Times were desirous 
that it should be stated most fully that a mistake had been com 
mitted, and of course the error thus acknowledged was retracted; 
and as'it was proper that the plaintif? shoul be indemnitied for 
the expenses of bis action he, on the part of The Times, consented 
toajudgment for the sum of 4os., with the usual consequences 
as to costs. 

Mr, Lockwood, Q.C., who, with Mr. Henn Collins, Q.C., and 
Mr. Cagney, appeared for the plaintiff, Sir John Hennessy (who 
was in Court sitting under them), said thatso faras Sit lohn 
Hennessy was personally concerned he could afford to pass by 
the statements in The Timer; but, haying regard to the responsible 
position he occupied as Governor of an important colony, it was 
Impossible for him to allow these statements to. pass unnoticed, 
and he therefore had brought this action, which ad been amply 
Justified by the course which had been taken by Sir Henry James 
‘Aa counsel for The Timer, who, as he understood, entirely withdrew 
all imputations made upon Sir John Hennessy,and conveyed the 
regret of The Times for the unfounded charge which had been 
made against Lim. On the other hand, Sir lohn Hennessy had 
fot brought this action for the purpose of putting money in his 
pocket, and so was content with the arrangement which had been 
made, ‘and by which he was to be completely indemnised and 
was not to pay his own solicitor anything in respect of the action, 
40 that it was more than @ mere verdict for 4os. and costs in the 
ordinary way, and he thought it well that this should be stated. 
He and his learned friends who were counsel for John Hennessy 
had considered the position of their client, and thought that ia 
accepting that nominal sum and in adopting the arrangement 
which had been stated, he was sufficiently vindicated; and he 
was content to accept the withdrawal and the expression of regret 
which had been offered, having no desire to put money In his 
pocket, and being satished with what had been said in open 
Court. 

‘Mr, Baron Huddieston then said he should direct judgment to 
be entered for the plaintitl for 4os, upon the terms agreed upon. 


It appears to me that the course taken by Sir 
John Hennessy reflects great credit upon his 
moderation, for he might well have insisted on a 
verdict for some substantial amount. But, termi- 
nating as it has done, it leaves a minimum of feel- 
ing behind. Of course although the plaintiff will 
not lose a penny by the case, all his costs being 
paid, he will not, as some foolish papers in London 
assert, be paid by the defendant for the time he 
has spent in London in order to prosecute the 
case. This is another example of his extraordi- 
nary luck, for I am persuaded there were very 
few of his friends who did not think that probably 
there was just a litle gentle putting of the style 
straight or something of that sort in the reports 
sent home. 

‘To be done with Sir John for the present, I may 
add that his successor in. Mauritius has been 
nominated. He will be Sir Henry Blake, late 
Governor of Newfoundland, whom the Queens- 
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landers object to have. This gentleman, after 
having done good work in Ireland as one of Mr. 
Forster's Resident Magistrates, was sent to the 
Bahamas as Governor, whence he was promoted 
to Newfoundland and then was nominated to 
Queensland. It happens that just lately the Colo- 
nial Government has been asking to be consulted 
privately about their Governors before they are 
appointed, and that Lord Kuntsford replied it 
would not be proper or coustitutional. When 
Sir Henry Blake's appointment was made known, 
the Colonial Government said he would not be 
satisfactory—no one quite knows why, except it 
be that his career in Ireland was not to the 
satisfaction -of certain Queensland electors. No 
doubt this is very awkward, but the Home Go- 
vernment cannot force a Governor on a Colony 
with representative institutions against its will. 
Queensland apparently thinks—no doubt cor 
rectly—that it is entitled to a Governor of em 
nence and experience; but all the same a difficult 
constitutional guestion is said to be raised. As 
far as I can gather, public opinion at home is 
that there is a good deal in the colonial conten- 
tion and that there should be some sort of private 
communication between the Home and Colonial 
Governments in regard to the appointment of 
new Governors. 

Parliament has met and done very 
except discuss the resi 
Warren of the post of Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police. He and Mr. Matthews, the 
Home Secretary, did not quite “hit it off,” and 
Sir Charles tendered his resignation for the third 
time, when it was accepted. Public opinion on 
the subject is divided; party men are glad on the 
one side because it is a sort of blow to the Govern- 
ment, on the other because it was better for party 
purposes Sir Chailes should go than the Home 
Secretary. But there is a good deal of regret that 
aman whose toughness and resolution fitted him 
so well for the place just at this moment shouldbe} 
forced to give itup. He did his business in Tra 
falgar Square excellently well, and smashed up 
that litle game with uncommon stubbornness, He 
would stand no nonsense, as the phrase goes, and 
Londoners want a man of that character just now 
at the head of their police. One of the jokes of 
this untoward incident was Mr. Stead’s article on 
Sir Charles's retirement. It was very magnan 
mous; the editor would not trample on the foe 
whom he had overthrown; Sir Chatles was an 
excellent man, but not as head of the police, &c., 
&c. Now Mr. Stead had as much and as little to 
do with the resignation of Sir Charles Warren as 
Thad. He assailed him virulently for months, 
and the only effect the assaults had was to make 
Sir Charles better trusted by plain people; whe: 
he did retire it was not because of Mr. Stead’s 
attacks or those of anyone else, but because 
he and Mr. Matthews could not agree on certain 
points of administration, although they were in the 
most perfect accord in regard to the degree of at- 
tention to be paid to the attacks of one or two 
newspapers. I do uot think that Sir Charles's 
resignation has done Mr. Matthews any good, 
‘The public seems to think na jure, a weak, 
vacillating person, although he certainly had a 
very different character at the Bar. ‘There he was 
looked upon as a strong “fighting” man. But 
now his position seems to be rather shaky 

The Government has introduced a bill to con- 
tinue Lord Ashbourne’s Act, by which money is 
lent to tenants to buy their holdings. ‘The object 
is, broadly, to create a peasant proprietary, and 
the five millions lent under the old Act appear to 
have been well spent. But for reasons of his own 
Mr. Gladstone chooses to oppose the new Act: it 
will, however, be carried in spite of that. 

Of eastern news there is little. The Times has 
published two telegrams one reporting that the 
Chinese Government has received information of 
the existence of a secret treaty between Russia 
and Korea providing for the latter being placed 
under Russian protection, the other that Italy and 
China have come to an’ arrangement by which 
Italian missionaries will in future have to be 
provided with passports issued by the Italian and 
not the French authorities. 

Some time ago it was my grateful duty to have 
to report that The Times had devoted a leading 
article to the Japan Weekly Mail; it is now a 
pleasing duty’to add that the picture of the 
esteemed editor of that highly respectable perio 
dical was, on the evening of the 20th instant, 
observable at all the bookstalls in London, and, | 
presume, in the country. He gazed—that is the 
picture did—with great benignity [rom a wood cut 
inthe Pall Mall Gazette on the busy throng of 
London streets and railway stations, I did not 
recognise the image and superscription at first— 
time is answerable for a good many things—but 
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when I saw the name of the journal to which [am a 
humble contributor, and when the full force of the 


extraordinary and unparalleled event rushed on 
my scattered senses—well, there! you could have 
knocked me down with a feather, Forthwith I 
lost my train at Farringdon Street station (where 
the apparition first burst on my disheveled brain) 
and before the nextone came in I was able to 
collect’ myself, and put on a delusive air of 
sanity. My respected chief (it was thus I mused) 
in that historical gallery! Why, although Iam 
not a constant reader of the Pall Mall Gasette, 
I remember the members of two Cabinets 
pourtrayed there; successive Lord Mayors and 

















sheriffs, the young Burmese who took 50 
many prizes at the Inus of Court; Mrs. Gordon 
Bailie in her native tartan (alas, poor lady! 


five years’ penal servitude was rather hard); 
the Grand Shereef of Morocco, Pranzini, Sir 
Charles Warren, Lipski, Prado, Mr. Howard 
Vincent, General Booth, Father McFadden, and 
a host of other worthies—all these I, moi gui parle, 
have gazed upon, ‘The new President Harrison 
was the last one I saw in the gallery, with Mrs. 
Harrison, Benjamin Hartison’s law office, Benja- 
min Harrison’s children, Benjamin Harrison’s 
library, Benjamin Harrison's house in New Yorle 
or Washington, Benjamin Harrison’s cottage in 
the country, Benjamin Hartison’s trow— but, 
stop! I did not see these latter. We must draw 
the line there. The next figure Isee is that of the 
editor of the Fapan Weekly Mail, who discourses 
through three’columns to the interviewer on Japa- 
nese art. If “Jack the Ripper?” is ever caught 
we shall see hiri added to the President, and the 
editor andthe Cabinet Ministers and the rest. But 
if Mr, Norman's letter be reprinted in the Mail— 
and I venture respectfully to hope that no false 
modesty should prevent this—readers are entitled 
to the picture which upset me on the platform at 
dirty Farningdon Street, and I hope they may 
getit. Salaam Sghib! 





















November 22nd. 
Mr. Satow is appointed Minister to Monte Video 
in succession to the late Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave. 





LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ve eee 
(FRom our Srectat Corresronpenr.) 











San Francisco, December 8th. 

You will find in your American files the full 
textof the Message which was sent to Congress 
last Monday, but as you will not be able to find 
room for the whole of it, your readers may perhaps 
be pleased to hear, in the place of my usual dis- 
course, the President’s views on a few topics which 
may interest them. 

‘On the subject of our relations with Japan, Mr. 
Cleveland says :— 


On the oth of August, 188), notification was given by the Ja 
panese Minister at this’ capital of the adjournment of the cas 
ference for the revision of the treaties of Japan. with fore 
Powers, owing to the objection of his Government to the provision 
in the draft of Jurisdictional Convention, which requied the 
submission of the Criminal Code of the empire to the Powers in 
Advance of iis becoming operative. ‘This notification was, how- 
ever, accompanied with an assurance of Japan's intention to 
continue the work of rev: otwithstanding this temporary 
Interruption of negotiati 

soon be secured in the jurisdictional system as respects fore 
in Japan and relief atforded to that country from the pr 
undue and ovpressive foreign control in matters of commerce. 
earnestly recommend that feliet he provided for the injuties accl+ 
dentally caused to Japanese subjects in the island of Ikisima by 
the target practice of one of our vessels, 

‘A diplomatic mission from Korea hus been recelveds The 
formal'intercourse between-the two countries contemplated by 
the treaty of 1882 is now established. Legislative provision is 
hereby recommended to organize and equip consular courts ia 


Friends of Japan in this country wish that the 
President had been more emphatic on the subject 
of the failure of the international conference, but 
he probably did not care to raise a controversy 
so near the end of his term, 

On the Sackville incident, he says :— 


Near the close of the month of October last occurrences of a 
deeply regretable nature were brought to my knowlege which 
made it my painful but imperative duty to obtain, withas little 
delay as possible, a new personal channel of diplomatic inter+ 
courte in this country with the Government of Great Hritain. 
‘The correspondencein relation to this incident will, in due course, 
be laid before you, and will disclose the unpardynable conduct 
of the official referred to in his interference by advice and counsel 
with the sudrages of American citizens in the very crisis of the 
Presidential election, then near at hand ; also, in his subsequent 
public declarations fo justify his action, superadding impug’ 
ment of the Executive and Senate of the United States in cot 
nection with important question now pending in controversy bev 
tween the two Governments. ‘The offence thus committed was 
most grave, involving disastrous pos-ibilities to the good relations, 
of the United States and Great Britain, constituting a gross 
breach of diplomatic privilege and the {nvasion of the purely 
domestic atfairs and essential sovereignty of the Government to 
which the Envoy was accredited. Having first fulfilled the just 
demands of international comity by atfording fall opportunity 
for her Majesty’s Government toact in relief of the situation, t 
considered a prolongation of the discuss.on to be unwarranted, 
and thereupon declined to further recognize the diplomatic charac 
ler of the person whose continuance in sich functions would 
destroy the mutual conlidence which is essential to the good une 
derstanding of the two Governments, and was inconsistent with 
the welfare and self-respect of the Government of the United 
States. “The usual interchange of communication has since cons 
tinued through her Majesty's legation in this city, 


On the subject of the fisheries dispute, the 

























it is hoped that improvements. may 
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President's 
He says:— 

‘The questions between Great Britain and the United States, 
and refuting to the rights of American fishermen under treaty 
And international comity in the territorial waters of Canada and 

fewfoundisndy {regret 10 sav, are mot satisfactorily adjusted 
‘These matters were uly treated of in my message to the Senate 
ot February 20, 168 together sith which a convention, conclie 
Ged under my authority with het Majesty's Government 0 
icth of Febraary last {or the removal of all cauees of ml 

nding, was sulimitted by me for the approv-1 of the Senate, 
he treaty having been rejected by the Senate, teansmited 
A message to Comress onthe 33rd. of August last reviewing 
the transactions and” submitting. for consideration certain 
Fecommendations “for ‘legislation concerning the important 
fuestions involved. After he 13th of September, in tex 
Sponte to a revolution of the Senate, Lagain communicated fully 
all the information in my posse-con arto the action of the Go- 
Yernment of Canada ailecting the commercial relations between 
The Dointuion and the United Staves, sueluding the treatinent of 
American tshing vessels in the purts'and waters of Heitish North 
America ‘The communications have all been published, and, 
re therefore, open to the knowledge of both Husites uf Congress, 
although they were addressed fo the Senate alone. Comment 
{upon of a repetition of their contents would be superduons, and 
Tam not aware that anything has since occurred which, should 
beindded tethe facts therein stated. 

‘Therefore, Ir merely repeat, as appireable to the present time, the 
statement, which will befonnd inmy mesagetothe Seratect Sep- 
Teniver 2th last that "Since March 1, 184), no case his been re- 
ported tothe Department of State shire’ compl sat has. been 
Ihave of unfriendly or unlawful trestmentot American fsliny 
teseels on the part of Canaian authorities. in which repr 
{ou waa net pramptly and sauistactorily obtained by the United 
States Consul-General at Talifae.™ 

Tinving essayed in the discharge of my duty to secure by 
nevotiation the settlement of a long-standing case of Aispute 

S constant menace to the yood relations of the twa 
i coutinuing to be of the opinion that. the treaty of 
, which failed to receive the approvsl of the Senite, 
‘and. just to bith’ parties, of the dificult and 
on to which it related, and having subsequently and 
Tnavailingly. recommended other legislation te Congiress which 
I"iicped ‘would sutice to meet the exizency created by the Fejcc- 
tion ofthe treaty, | now sain mvoke the earnest amd 
Ate attention of Congress to the condition of this importa 
flon anit now sttnds betore them ond the country, a 
the settlement of which I'am deeply solicitous. 


guage is sensible and friendly, 





















































































There is no back down on the President's part, 
on the tariff question, He reaffirms his position 
more emphatically than ever, and takes occasion 
to administer some back handers to the corpora 
and protected interests which worked against h 
reduction, He says:— 

Still congratulating Ourselves nn the wealth and prosperity of 
one country and complscently contemplating every’ incident of 
change. ineeparable. from those conditions, Ht is our duty as 

Ow the bund of government made with the people has been kept 
and performed, “instead of limit'ng the tritute drawn from ur 
Sitizehs to the necercities of Its economical administration, the 
Goeeinaient Speratint exacting from the substance ot the 
A sehcury. “This flagrant injustice and this, breach of faith and 
BUligauian add to extortion the danger attending the diversion of 
the currency of the county from the legitimate channels of 

Cinder the same laws by which these taxes are produced the 
Government permite many millions more to be adiied to the chet 
Of living of our people and to be taken from dur consumers 
Svhich, unreasonably ‘swell the protits of a snull bat powerful 
Minetltye The: padede' wulet stil be tared forthe auphict a6 the 
Government under the operation of the tani! Liwss out to the 
extent that the mass of tureiizens is inordinately burdened 
feyound any useful public purpoce and for the bencht of a 
Petored few? The Gofemment, under pretext of an exercise of 
ite taxing power, enters gratnitosly into partnership with, those 
favorites to teleadvantae and to the iajory ofa vast majority 
‘Sour peoples Hi ty Seaton tiie law, Thee 
ing situation is injurious to the elt of onr entire body politic: 
It stifles in_ them all_ patriotic love of country and snbstitues in 
ity place greed and grasping avarice. 

Vevotion to American citizenship for its own sake, and what 
it Snuldacomplinh aya mative ta our nations advancement 
And the happinets of our people, ss disphiced by the assumption 
that the Government, instead of being the embodiment of eqa- 

ntaiity’ throngh which especial and.in- 
dividual advantages are to be gained. ‘The arroxance of th 
Sssumption ie unconeealed; itesppears in the sordid disregard 
of ail ont personal. interest, Inthe refusal to ubatey for the 
Deneit of others, one ota of selhsh advantage, and in combi: 
ation to perpetuate such advantazes through eitarts to control 
wvand improperly control the suflraye of the people. 

“The grievances of those not included within the circle of these 
benesciries, when fully realized, will surely arouse irritation, 
And éiscontent. Our fatiers, long suffering and patiest, strug 
Bling in the race of life with the huedest an most unremitting 
Toile will not fail to see, in spite of misrepresentations. avd 
nisieading fallacies, that they are obliged to accept such prices 
dot thei beedceee da ege. muel init pet ara 
they compte with the farmers of the world that their 
Aelceclining Yn eae white thee debts crenaey and that 
Without compensating favour they are forced by the action o 
the Government to pay for the benetit of othery ech enhanced 

ices for the things they need that the scanty returns. of their 
Ko fal to furnish thee support orieave a’ margin for 36+ 
cumulation 

Gur working-men, enfranchised from all delusions and no 
Jonger frightened by the ery that their waxes are cidanyered 
by a just revision of our tariff law, will reaconably demand, 
Trough such a revision, steadier employment, cheaper. means 
Of hiving. in, thelr homes, freedom for themselves and. their 
chitdsen’ trom. the doom Of perpetual servitude, and-an open 
Goor to. thelr advancement. beyond. the limits of a labouring 
Glass.” Others of our citizens, whose comforts. and expendi 
tures are measured by moderate salaries and fixed incomes, 
Will insist upon the faimness and. justice of cheapening the 
Sant at eccsbarles for themeelves and their lamiliee: han 
to the seinshness of the benencisties of unjust discrimination 
tinder our laws there shall be added the discontent of those 
Aeho sutler from such discrimination we will rewlize the fact 
BAG the “benettcent purposes of our Wovernment, dependent 
tipon the patriotiom ‘and contentment of our people, are ene 
dangered. 

Communism is a hateful thing and a menace ta 3 
organized government. But. the cymmuninin of ‘combine 
Wredthesand eapltal, the outgrowth of overssheiming cupidity 

fd seltishness, which tnsidieusly undermine the Justice and ine 
Ryriy of Ieee inctitutions, ts not less dangeronis than the com 
mainicen and oppressed. proverty and toil which, exasperated by 
Injustice and discontent, attacked with wild disarder the 
Edel o¢ rile. He mocks the peuple who proposes that the 
Government shatl pofert the ti and: at vley i eetarn we 
(ate for the laboring poor. Any. intermediary. between tle 
people and their Goyerument, or the least delegation of the 
Sitven in’ the land, makes the boast of free Institutions. a 
fivering delusion and. the pretended boon of American 
Eijzenship a shameless imposition. 

ih jist and sensible revision of out tarid faws should be made 
forthe relief of those of our countrymen who suiler uaider present 
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conditions, Such a revision should receive the support ofall 
tho love that justice and equality due to Ameriesn citrzenship 
Sai Sree reaton eka We aie tuhtoues ana tn equatley. aor Chae 
ernment fds ts strength and power to protect the ciuren and 
in property y of all wits believer that the'cuntented competence 
And'comiogt of the many accord better with the spirit of out tn 
tutions than eeloseal fortunes snfaicy gathered in the Randa 
Sta few! ofall who appreciate thae the (erbenvance amd frater- 
Iity among our peopicr which recogize the value of every Ames 
hand of allwho desire to sce the profact of Amerisaniskil and 
Tngenuity la every martet of the world, with Fesulling restoras 
The deceerty for tee reduction of ou ‘rerenne ls so apparent 
asto be genersily conceded, but the means by which the end 
shall be Saeconaplished.and the sug of direct bevent whitch sll 
Fonult tp our estrene present a controreray of the wtmont import: 
Suces “Thece siould eno. scheme: aecepted as satotactury by 
‘atich the burtene pf the peopie are only apparently remive 


























Extravagant appropriations of p_ blic money, with all theirdemo- 
ralizing consequences, shonld fot be tolerated, either as ameans 
of relieving the Treasury of its present surplus or as furnishing 
pretexts for resisting a proper reduction of tariff rates, kxisting 





evils and injustice should be honestly recognized, boldly met 
etiectively remeiied, There should be no cessation of the strux- 
gle until a plan is perfected, fair and conserva. ive toward exist 
ing industries, but which Will reduce the cost to consumers of 
the necessaries of fe, while it provides for vu roanutacturers 
the advantage of free raw materials and permits no injury to the 
fnterest of American Labour. ‘The cause for which the battle 1s 
waged iscomprised within lines clearly and distinctly denned, 
Itshould never be compromised. It is the people's cause. 

It cannot be denied that the seltish and. private interests 
which are so persistently heard when eilorts are made to deal 
in a just and comprehensive mauner with our tarith laws are 
Felated to, if they are not responsible for, the sentiment largely 
prevailing’ among the people, that the eneral Government is 
the fountam of individual and private aid 5 that it may be ex: 


























pected to relveve with paternal care the distress. of citeens 





and communities, and that from the fullness of its Treasury tt 
should, upon the slizhtest pretext of promoting the general 
kovd, Apply public funds tothe benest of localities and in- 
dividuals, 


The Republican leaders and the Republican 
newspapers have attempted no reply to this, and 
indeed it is hard to see how they could, [tis the 
misfortune of the United States that the tariff 
question was presented by a party which, in the 
opinion of the noith, was handicapped by sym 
pathy with ex-rebels, It is evident from the in- 
creased Republican majorities in such fee ade 
States aslowa, Ulinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
that in those States the election did not turn on 
the tariff issue. And it needs no especial acute 
hess to perceive that it did turn upon the still living 
animosity of the Northern people to the survivors 
among those who tried to destroy the Union a 
quarter of a century ago. ‘Those who believed 
that the passions of the war were al rest were mis- 
taken in their estimate of the tenacity of Northern 
feeling. It seems that we ate not yet ready 
to admit the South to full fellowship, and that 
we will not téelect a Northern man as Pre 
emt—though he have shown his eminent fit 
ness for the post—if there is any danger of 
his admitting ex-rebels to his Cabinet, or place- 
ing them on the Supreme Bench. It is a bad look- 
out for the southern people. Numerically they 
are fast falling behind the North, What they get 
hereafter in the way of political power, they will 
owe to the generosity and charity ofthe North. So 
long as the present generation lives, they will not 
be trusted. The outlook is sad, perhaps; but no 
one can ever foresee the consequences of a political 
blunder. 















































IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ao eg 
Before Grorce Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1888. 








MARIKO KURAMATSU AGAINST G. M. MARTIN. 
This was an action for $65.40, being balance 
alleged to be due for work don 
‘The defence was a denial that the amount named 
was due, on the ground that the work had not 
been completed. 

Yo the Cout, 

Defendant said he admitted that something 

was due. He had made no tender of any kind, 
but had paid $20 on account of the contract. ‘The 
amount sued for was the balance. ‘The contract 
was for $78, and he did not. know what the extras 
were, though he thought he knew one of them, 
Phe plaintiff (Mariko Kuramatsu) deponed:— 
The contract was that I was to lay down gravel 
and broken stones and lay grass over 30 fsubo of 
ground. [had to level and turf this ground, and 
make a tennis court, and to spread pebbles on 
other grounds, for paths. T only prepared the 
ground and did not lay the turf; that was to be 
done by others. (Shown document.) ‘That is the 
contract | made, and on which I now claim. 

Defendant admitted that he had been’ rather 
careless, and had not seen the material put dow 
‘The read was not made atall, Mr, Diack would 
prove that only about a third of the material con- 
tracted for had been put in, He produced the 
contract. 

The Judge said he must have a translation. 

Defendant said the road had not been made 
nor was the lawn properly prepared. It was 
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levelled all right, but not prepared. The road, 
however, was the principal part. 

Mr. Chalmers (who interpreted) stated that the 
contract was that the road was to be 30 ken in 
length, 9 shukw in width, and to be covered with 
three inches each in depth of broken stones, gravel, 
and sand, 

Deiendant said the plaintiff had only done 
about third as to the depth of the material and 
that made a great deal of difference in the road, 
In some places the gravel was showing through 
the sand. 

Plaintiff said the road was made broader after 
the signing of the contract, so that the same amount 
of material could only be spread thinly over the 
increased area. 

Defendant said the road was not broader, and 
besides even if it were the plaintiff must put on a 
sufficient depth. 

Plaintiff stated that the whole area treated was 
45 tsubo. Mr. Martin told hin to. make the road 
broader, otherwise a carriage could not pass. In the 
contract the width was to be 9 feet; now it was in 
some places 10, 12, and 13 feet 

Defendant supposed that was so. Defendant 
was to make it wider than 9 feet if necessary. 

Plaintiff contended that he had put all the 
matetial down, 

John Diack deponed—I am accustomed to exa- 
mine such work as this, having had 35 years ex- 
perience of it. On the 26th Mr, Martin sent for 
me, and T opened the ground in seven different 
places. In one place the whole depth of the broken 
stones, gravel, aud sand was 4 sximj in two other 
places it was only 2} sux (3 English inches). 
Having youe so far, that was as much as I should 
do if Lwas measuring for a contractor, but as this 
was a case in which a dispute had arisen, | opened 
four other places about a foot from the edge. The 
outer foot of the road had neither broken stones 
nor gravel, but simply a little sand spread on the 
surface; on computing it 1 could see that the 
actual depth over the area contracted for was 
actually 3 sum or about a third of the work the 
contractor had undertaken to do. 

Plaintiff said he was to do the work according 
to the Japanese plan which he had himself pre- 
pared. He had put down quite enough stuff, but 
ithad been pressed down since. 

The Judge said that was rubbish. If he 
put it “down it would not have gone away. 
(To Mr. Diack)—Can you form an estimate of 
the value of the work that has been done? 

Mr. Diack said the cost of the work done ac- 
cording to the contract was 26 yeu, but the value 
to Mr. M was practically nu There was so 
little covering that it would all burst up during the 
fist frost. He could not give a certificate for 
work like that, 

‘The Judge said if the plaintiff wanted to go on 
with this case he musi get a European expert as 
witness to examine the matter and give him an 
opinion. Japanese witnesses were no good one 

ay or the other, So far as the evidence went, 
lis Honour was disposed to think that plaintiff 
liad done no work of any substantial value to the 
defendant. He agreed to put down g inches of 
evial and had only put down 3, which would 
now have tobe taken up. 

Mr. Diack said the usual manner of measuring 
such work as this was to take not the thickness of 
the materialas it was put down loose, but its thick- 
ness alter being volled and finished. ‘The rolling: 
would only compress the sand half an inch or so. 
There was no sand at all in, some places, and the 
gravel showed through. The area treated was 
practically the area fixed in the contract deducting 
the places where no gravel or broken stones had 
heen put, and the figures, 45 #subo, in the contract 
referred to the superficial not the cubical mea- 
s iment. 

The Judge said if he had no more evidence than 
he had now he must leave the case as it was. 

Defendant suggested that the witnesses which 
plaintiff said he had in attendance should be 
called, remarking that he did mot believe that 
plaintiff had any. 

Plaintiff, who said his witness wasa draughtsman, 
directed to. bring him into Court. As he 
id outside Tor some time, the Usher was des- 
watched to see what was the matter, and returning 
with plaintiff and his witness, said they were stand- 
ingy outside talking together 

Plaintiff's witness, who said he was a draughts: 
man, said he had been to defendant's house ou the 
oh and 13th, having gone in plaintiff's stead to 

sk for payment. He saw the road, but only when 
it was finished. 

The Judge—Just as I supposed. ‘Tell the plain- 
tilf this man's evidence is of no use. The whole 
question is as to the amount put on, 
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Defendant said this witness, whom he knew to 
be Mr. Diack’s draughtsman, called at his place 
twice but as he did not recognise him in the mat. 
ter at all he told him if he brought a power of 
attorney he (defendant) would “speak to him. 
The man brought a power of attorney, and defen- 
dant then told him the work was not completed. 
The other said if that was so he would make the 
plaintifi complete it, and would lend him the money 
to do so. 

The witness corroborated what the plaintiff had 
said about the pressing of the material. 

The Judge said that was all nonsense. The 
pilling and rolling would not make more than an 
inch or an inch and a half of difference at the 
most. The contract provided for 9 inches, and the 
evidence showed there were only 3 inches. There 
was a big difference between 3 inches and 9 
inches. Therefore there must be some measures 
taken to complete the work or the plaintiff would 
have to make the best of it. The case would be 
adjourned indefinitely, and he could apply for an 
order for a further hearing on payment of the ad- 
journment fee. There must be English evidence 
to show either that he had completed the work 
entirely, or that he had done so much effectually 
as would entitle him to make an order on Mr. 
Martin for something. 

Mr. Diack explained that in addition to only a 
third of the material having been laid on, the road 
had been only a third levelled, and before more 
material was put down further levelling would 
be necessary. 


The Judge thought an arrangement should be 
come to, 

Defendant said the plaintiff went to his place 
aliput three weeks ago and promised to complete 
the worl, but did not turn up aga 

Mr. Diack remarked that in a practice of 35 
years he had never seen a greater piece of im- 
position. 

The Judge said the case could be reopened on 
the conditions he had mentioned. 


Adjourned. 


U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL COURT. 




















Before C. R. GrearHouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Fripay, December 28th, 1888. 


UYEDA MASASHICHI V. SPENCER G. MACKENZIE. 
Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Vice-Consul-General, sit- 
ting as Referee in this case, delivered his judgment 
this morning as follows + 
The points to be considered in this case may be 
summarized as follows :— 

First.—It appears by the pleadings, testimony, 
and admissions of the parties at the hearings be- 
fore the undersigned, that on or about June 12th, 
1887, plaintiff sold and delivered to ‘defendant 
5,034 kin of tea, valued at yen 1,364, of which sum 
defendant has heretofore paid the plaintiff ven 
800. The balance, yen 564, was retained by de- 
fendant as a margin to cover any losses that might 
accrue upon the shipment to, and sale in, the 
United States of this lot of tea, together with other 
lots alleged to have been shipped and sold on joint 
account, to which reference will be made further on. 
This lot is described in plaintiff's Exhibit A as lot 
No. 95 hereinafter referred to. As to this lot, 
plaintiff admitted at the hearing that it was brought 
by him to defendant. who, after firing it, informed 
him (plaintiff) that it did not fulfil expectations 
and they, plaintiff and defendant, thereupon 
agreed that the tea should be shipped and sold 
as a joint venture. Defendant’s account sales 
(Exhibit G.), the correctness of which the plaintiff 
admits so far as this lot is concerned, show by pro- 
portionate calculation a total loss on this lot of 
Mexican $638.14, one half of which should be 
borne by plaintiff. 

Second.—The claim as set forth in paragraphs 
five and six of the petition, amounting to yeu 
1,222, balance due upon a sale of teas made in 
June, 1888, is admitted by defendant. 

Third.—There remains only to consider the 
counter-claim set forth in paragraph four of de- 
fendant’s answer. The tea patel ced) lene 

aragraph consisted of 348.73 piculs, valued at 
Resear, $7,640.78, upon which the’ defendant 
claims and testifies there was a loss of Mexican 
$3,750.27, and that one half of such loss should be 
borne by plaintiff, by reason of his having entered 
into an agreement with defendant that they should 
take equal shares in the profit or loss of the ship- 
ment of the tea to the United States ; defendant to 
purchase the tea with plaintiffs approval, which 
defendant testifies was done. This tea was com- 
posed of six lots (see Exhibit A) numbered lots 
86, 95) 105, 110, 106, and 115. After shipment of 
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this tea plaintiff received, after urgent request 
(sai soku shite kara) for settlement, from detend- 
ant the following letter (marked Exhibit B). 


“Yokohama, July 13th, 1887. 





Ueaasa San, 
Yokohama. 

Dear Stx,—We have shipped to New York 348.73 pels. 
costing Mexican $7,640.78 net, charges not included, of 
which we have agreed to take half interest. You have put 
up as margin $564.30. 

‘As soon as we have the return from America we will 
square the account. 
ahanking you for this fist trial, and hoping we may 
have many more in the future. 

We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


McKenzie & Co. 





Marked a> 1/19 553 H/C.” 
‘a 


Subsequently, upon plaintiff's application to de- 
fendant for information as to the shipment of this 
tea, defendant added a memorandum in lead pen- 
cil to this letter as follows :-— 





1/6 _ 172 H/C City of Sydney ... June 21, 1887 
7/13) 204 H/C A. G. Ropes....... July 27, 1887 
14/19 5177 H/C A. G. Ropes. July 27, 1887 





‘This letter remained in plaintifi’s possession 
from about the time of its date until the com- 
mencement of this action (about one year), 
without the plaintiff ever during that period ex- 
cepting to, or in any way objecting to, its 
terms. In his testimoney plaintiff stated ‘that 
he did not understand English, had not been 
able to read this letter, and, although he.carefully 
preserved it in his possession, he had not caused 
it to be translated to him. “At the same time 
he admitted that he understood and could read 
foreign figures and “§” maiks, and understood 
what was meant by the expression $7,640.78, but 
gave a confused and unsatisfactory explanatiqn of 
the meaning to his mind of these and other 
characters appearing in a document to which he 
had attached so much importance; and it is a 
most significant circumstance that some time after 
receiving this letter he returned to defendant 
and obtained from the latter the lead pencil 
memorandum giving details connected with the 
shipments, whieh details were for the most part 
in figures which he could read and which could 
not have concerned him were he not interested- as 
a party to such shipments. 

The defendant’s testimony is to the effect that 
this letter and memorandum were handed by him 
to plaintiff in person and, through an interpreter, 
fully explained; that at the time of such delivery 
he was careful to ask the plaintiff if he thoroughly 
understood their meaning, and that_plaintift 
plied “ Voroshin desu,” meaning ‘all right.” 

In view of all the testimony submitted I consider 
that the weight of evidence establishes the de- 
fendant’s counter-claim, and therefore find and 
adjudge that plaintiff's claim is fully covered and 
off-set by delendanv’s counterclaim, and that it 
appears that plaintiff is indebted to defendant in 
the sum of eighty-eight yen and fifty-four sex. 1 
also adjudge that plaintiff pay the sum of twenty- 
five yen, being the costs of the proceedings before 
me as Referee, and that plaintiff do further pay 
the costs connected with this proceeding, all of 
which costs are to be paid from plaintifi’s deposit 
in this Court, and from the amount guaranteed 
therefor by plaintifi’s Counsel, and T herewith 
respectfully report the following form to be entered 
as the judgment of this Court. 

G. H. Scipmore, Referee. 

Kanagawa (Yokohama) Japan, 

December 27th, 1888. 


Jupement. 
‘This cause having been by consent of all parties 
referred to Mr. G, H. Scidmore, appointed Referee, 
to hear and decide and report his findings of fact, 
and conclusion of law and a judgment thereon, 
and said Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Referee, having 
heard said cause and made such report, finding 
and adjudging that the plaintiff is indebted to 
the defendant in the sum of eighty-eight yen 
and fifty-four sen, and that the defendant is 
not indebted to the plaintiff in any sum, and 
that plaintiff do pay the costs connected with 
this proceeding, together with twenty-five yeu, 
costs of Referee; now therefore, it is ordered and 
adjudged that plaintiff take nothing by this action, 
but that plaintiff is indebted to defendant in the 
sum of eighty-eight yen and fifty-four sex, and 
that defendant do have and recover the same 
from plaintiff, together with costs of defendant 
herein, taxed at two yen and thirty-two sen; and 
it is further adjudged that plaintiff do pay the 
costs of Referee, herein taxed at twenty-five yen 
and his costs herein taxed at seventeen’ yen and 
fifty-eight seu. 


























United States Consul General, 
Kanagawa, Japan. 
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Wepvespay, December 26th, 1888. 
ALLEGED LARCENY. 

W. H. Wolf was charged with entering the 
house of J. Gama, and stealing therefrom articles 
to the value of five Mexican dollars. 

Prisoner pleaded not guilty, and requested legal 
assistance. 

His Honour said he would ask Mr. Weiller to 
defend him. 

Associates were drawn to try the prisoner, the 
names being J. E. Collyer and L. H. Dakin, and 
Alternates J.G. Morris and L. Wolf. 

Adjourned till nine o'clock Thursday morning. 





Saturpay, December 2gth, 1888. 

W. H. Wolff was again brought up to-day on 
a charge of stealing a tobacco pipe. 

Messrs. J. E. Collyer and L. H. Deakin were 
sworn as Associates, and took their seats on the 
bench. 

Mr, Weiller said—Your Honour and gentlemen, 
having been appointed by the Court to defend this 
case, alter due consideration and conversation 
with the prisoner, and looking over the whole 
ground, I find I cannot bring any evidence to sub- 
stantiate any material defence. Probably I could 
put ina technical one, but for reasons of my own I 
do not think it would be beneficial to the prisoner to 
doso. Aftervery mature consideration, therefore, 
Thave advised the prisoner to plead guilty—to with- 
draw the plea of not guilty which he put in when first 
arraigned, and to substitute for it a plea of guilty 
to the charge, a copy of which I have here—a 
charge of stealing a pipe. (‘The plea of guilty was 
then registered.) Before you pass sentence, I 
would like to make one or two remarks, in order to 
call your attention to this particular case, and the 
circumstances under which this prisoner has been 
for sometime, It is within the judicial knowledge 
of this Court that he was only discharged a few 
months ago after serving a term in the United 
States jail on a criminal charge. Yokohama 
is a very small community, and when a man 
is once guilty of a crime and is set free, that 
man's reformation is almost entirely out of the 
question here, and it is also very difficult to 
get honest and remunerative employment. This 
prisoner has been in just such a quandary. At 
this time of the year, also, the only employment 
that he could get would be such as tallying cargo, 
and what we would call beach-combing, which 
would bring him in contact with the worst elements 
in this town—and that there are bad elements here 
your Honour knows well. Besidesthat, there is that 
temptation that is always present, those infernal 
grog-shops, which sell filly different poisons under 
fifty different names, poisoning one mentally and 
morally. Therefore, a man once convicted of 
a crime and having served a sentence, has a 
very limited scope either to do one thing or 
another, For that reason, your Honour, while 
the prisoner pleads guilty, he throws himself on the 
mercy of the Cout and asks for that leniency 
which I think his case entitles him to receive, from 
you, and which after due consideration on my part 
Tam sure you will accord to him. In the treaties 
itis provided that after a second conviction for 
misdemeanour a man may be deported ; but I be- 
lieve it is not within the power of the Consul- 
General himself to deport him, nor has he the 
means to do so. Consequently, what will be the 
fate of this man, supposing he is sentenced to im- 
prisonment, after he gets out again? He must 
inevitably get lower and lower on the grade of 
crime. I have his assurance and he will if neces- 
sary, repeat it to you in person, that the very first 
opportunity that offers he will take, and get away 
from here, provided you will afiord him the oppor= 
tunity. T now plead for him. Considering his 
age, and that Ido not think, nor is there 
anything to show, that he is hardened in crime, 
there may be a chance of pulling this brand from 
the burning by giving him an opportunity of be- 
coming once more a decent member of society. I 
therefore ask for the clemency of the Court. 

The Court then retired to consider judgment, 
and on returning the Consul-General read an 
opinion and judgment finding the accused guilty 
as charged, and sentencing him to imprisonment 
for twelve calendar months. Mr. Greathouse 
added that the Court had taken into consideration 
the plea that Mr. Weillerhad so well urged on be- 
half of the accused, but could not see their way to 
impose a less severe punishment. 
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HE WHITECHAPEL MURDERS. 
ge 
XTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. 

Arrests of suspected persons continue to be 
made in the district of Whitechapel and Spital- 
fields, but the prisoners are invariably discharged 
upon the result of inquiries set om foot by the 
police. Hitherto it has been customary for the 
officers of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, from the chief to the lowest grade, to assist 
reporters in the performance of their duties; and 
the latter have in return respected their confidence. 
Under the new regulations there is distrust on 
both sides. Difficulties are put in the way of the 
press, whilst, on the other hand, the police assert 
that their labonrs are hindered by interviewers. 
One result of this want of harmony has been the 
publication of the description of a man, who is 
said to have accompanied Kelly into Miller’s-court 
between two and three a.m. on the day of the 
murder. Absolute reliance was not placed in this 
story, but Hutchinson, the man who tells it, has 
accompanied detectives in their search for the 
dark-complexioned, middle-aged, foreign-looking 
bushy eyebrowed gentleman, with the dark mous- 
tache turned up at the ends, who wore the soft felt 
hat, the long dark coat trimmed with astrachan, 
the black necktie, with horseshoe pin, and the but- 
ton boots, and displayed a massive gold watch 
chain, with large seal and a red stone attached. 
‘The authorities anticipate that this full description 
having Leen given, the culprit will take pains to 
change his personal appearance, but it is to be re- 
membered that the description itself is totally at 
variance with that of the stout fair man, with 
blotchy face and carroty moustache, who, accord- 
ing to testimony taken upon oath, was seen to go 
with Kelly into her room on the morning of her 
death, 

Mr. Matthew Packer, the fruiterer who sold 
some grapes to a man in company with the 
murdered woman just before the Berner-street 
murder, has made the following extraordinary 
statemen: 

“On Tuesday evening two men came to my 
house and bought 12s. worth of rabbits of me. 
‘They then asked me if I could give an exact de- 
scription of the man.to whom I sold the grapes, 
and who was supposed to have cominitted the 
Berner-street and Mitre-square murders, as they 
were convinced they knew him and where to find 
him, In reply to some questions, one of the men 
then said:—* Well, Tam sorry to say that I firmly 
believe it is my own cousin. He is an English- 
man by birth, but some time ago he went to 
America, stayed there a few years, and then came 
back to London about seven or eight months ago. 
On his return he came to see me, and his first 
words were, “ Well, Boss, how are you?” Heasked 
me to have some walks out with him, and I did 
round Commercial-street and Whitechapel. I 
found that he was very much altered on his return, 
for he was thorough harem scarem. We met a 
lot of Whitechapel women, and when we passed 
them he used to say to me, Do you see those 

2 How do ‘you think we tsed to seive 
them where I came from? Why, we used 
to cut their throats and rip them up. I could 
rip one of them up and get her inside out 
in no time.” He said, We Jack Rippers killed 
lots of women over there, You will hear of some 
of it being done over here soon, for Tam going to 
turn a London Jack Ripper’? ‘The man added 
“I did not take much notice then of what he said 
as he had had a drop of drink, and I thought it 
was only his swagger and bounce of what he had 
been doing in America, at some place which he 
mentioned, but I forget the name; but,’ con- 
tinued the man, ‘when TI heard of the first 
woman being murdered and stabbed all over I 
then began to be very uneasy, and to wonder 
whether he really was’ carrying out his threats. 
I did not, however, like to say anything about 
him, as he is my own cousin. Then, as one mur- 
der followed after another, I fell that I could 
scarcely rest. He is a perfect monster towards 
women, especially when he has a drop of drink, 
But in addition to what he said to me about these 
murders in America, and what was going to be 
done here, I feel certain it is him, because 
of the way these Jack Ripper letters which have 
appeared in the papers be They all begin 
“Dear Boss,” and that is just the way he begins 
his letters. He calls everybody “ Boss” when he 
speaks to them. I did not want to say anything 
about him if I could help. so I wrote to him, 
but he did not answer my letter. Since that last 
murder [ have felt that I could not remain silent 
any longer, for at least something ought to 
be’ done to put him under restraint?” Packer 
states he feels sure the men are speaking the truth, 
as they seemed very much concerned, and hardly 
knew what to do in the matter, He knows where 
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to find the men. One is employed at some iron- 
works and the other at the West India Dochs, and 
the man they allude to lives somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel. 


The reporter to whom the above statement: was 
thade at once sent off a copy of itto the Home 
Secretary, and also to Sir William Fraser, the 
Chief Commissioner of the City Police. Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser immediately acted on the informa- 
tion, and sent Detective sergeants White and 
Mitchell to investigate it. They read the letter 
to Packer, who said it was true, and then took 
the detectives to the man’s house. On being 
questioned by the police he stated where his 
cousin was generally to be found. It transpired 
that he is sometimes engaged on the Thames, and 
late last night a search was, itis said, being made 
for him upon the river.—Daily Telegraph. 

















PRESS COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 
oo 


New York, Decentber 3rd. 
The Press will say in the morning —The 
message sent yesterday by Grover Cleveland to 
Congress is a unique and, let us hope, harmless 
illustration of the length to which a shallow de- 
magogue will go in order to incite and embitter 
one class of American citizens against another. 
‘That portion of the message devoted to the tariff 
issue shows how acutely the President feels his 
defeat, and at the same time demonstrates his 
utter incapacity to deal with this question in a 
calm, dispassionate, statesmanlike manner. 


The Tribune will say editorially that Cleveland’s 
message is the snail of a beaten candidate. In 
a document which should be a dignified state 
paper he has taken pains to exhibit the soreness 
of a discarded politician because the policy which 
he had forced upon his party was defeated by 
the people. - 

The World will say:—As was to have been 
expected of the man who holds tenaciously to his 
opinions, the President réaffirms his position upon 
the Jariff question. Like the World and Governor 
Uill, he wails the tariff reform flag to the Demo- 
cratic mast-head. ‘It is the people’s cause,” he 
declares, “and should never be compromised.” 
The President's argument upan this question is 
clear and strong. If he had sent this message to 
Congress three years ago, and had followed it in 
1886 with the issue-forcing message of last year, 
not even the power of money nor personal disaffec- 
tion in the patty with Mr. Cleveland could have 
prevented Democratic success. More forcible than 
anything that is said is the omission of all reference 
to civil-service reform, Considering that Mr. 
Cleveland was elected largely upon this issue, and 
that he made it the one conspicuous feature of the 
first half of his administration, this silence is 
significant. 

‘The Sua editorial to-morrow will say:—“1 am 
right and the country wrong. Truth is mighty 
and will prevail. ‘There may be some delay, but 
the rainbow still arches the Western sky, Mean- 
while, in view of the condition which confronts us, 
permit me to confine my remarks on the surplus 
and tariff to such generalities as may be read and 

once forgotten, and then we will pass on to the 
usual synopsis of the routine business of the several 
departments and a brief mention of the multitude 
of minor matters that can propetly be grouped 
together, in an otherwise aimless and inconse- 
quential document.” Such is the general tenor of 
the annual message which Mr. Cleveland sent to 
Congress yesterday—the President's fourth and 
last annual message. 

The Times, editorially, willsay Mr. Cleveland is 
perfectly correct when he says ‘a just and sensible 
revision of the tariff” is the people's cause. It is 
so, and-the people will gradually recognize the fact 
ina way and to a degree that cannot be ignored. 

The Herald will say —It is a plain, business-lik 
report of the condition of the various departments, 
prefaced by a few paragraphs in which Mr. 
Cleveland speaks for more impartial laws and a 
strict adherence to constitutional methods, so that 
monopolies and trusts shall not increase, but that 
all Americans shall have a chance in the race of 
life. What he says on this head is sensible and 
well put, but as the people have elected to power a 
paity which favours monopoly, trusts, and capitali- 
stic combinations Mr, Cleveland is as one crying 
in the wilderness. 

The Post editorially say: The President’s 
message of last December gave the country a 
surprise by its boldness, and the piesent one wil 
do hardly less. If that portion of the message 
ic treats of the communism of capital gives_a 
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shock to the capitalistic class, it is precisely what 
they need. 

‘The Commercial Advertiser (Independent) says 
editorially The message is a notable State 
paper, and will profitably direct popular thought, 
and, if Congress is not wholly given over to mere 
partisan wrangling, will aid in securing wise 
legislation in the Fiftieth Congress. 

The Mail and Express editorially says :—On 
the whole, we think most Americans will be glad 
as they read this message that it is probably the 
last one which will emanate from the present Chief 
Magistrate. 

An editorial in the Evening Sun (Dem.) says: 
—The second session of the Fiftieth Congress 
met at noon to explain how it got bounced by the 
American people. The prisoner at the bar said 
that American justice. was more honest than 
eloquent. God Nas given you a good Constitu- 
tion and sense, instead of which you go about 
the country stealing ducks. Alas, for any Con- 
gress that has a good chance and wastes it 
stealing ducks, or chasing rainbows, or conducting 
an educational campai 

















Boston, December 3rd. 

Regarding the President’s message, the Fournal 
will say to-morrow :—We grieve to say that of the 
President of the United States, of whom, by reason 
of his high office, it is pleasant to. speale with 
respect, but the earlier portions of his message are 
tinctured with demagogism, which are unworthy 
of the Chief Executive of this great people. 

‘The Herald will say:—The message, in con- 
eration of controverted questions, has in it the 
qualities of frankness and courage which have 
distinguished President Cleveland's entire public 
life, and it will be found to be throughout a 
statesmanlike as well as patriotic document. 

‘The Globe will say:—President Cleveland stands 
as the foremost representative of that fairer dis- 
Uibution of the products of labour, which is the 
ideal and object of all labour’s most intelligent 
friends and leaders.” 




















The Advertiser refers to the message as ‘a long 
and stale homily, a good portion of it in the vein 
of Herr Most,” and says:— It scarcely deserves 
serious attention, except as being in itself the 
most striking indication of national degeneracy 
and decay which it discovers. 


London, December 3rd. 
The Standard, in a bitter editorial, expresses 
gratification at’ the adverse comments on Pre- 
sident’s Cleveland's message and asserts its belief 
in the good sense of the American people bringin 
about. a settlement of any disturbed relations 
with England in a manner acceptable and honour 
able to both countries. 

The Times compliments Cleveland for calling 
protection “communism based on wealth,” and for 
his views on the danger of capital. 























THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
pee eee 
The observance of the Annual Week of 
Prayer in Yokohama will be as follows :— 


Sunpay, January 6th.—Sermon, Union Chureh, 11 
a.m, by Rev. C, M. Bennett—subject: The 
Future”; 8 p.m. Prayer Meeting, 212 Bluff, 
Rev. Dr. Meacham—subject: The same as 
morning, 


Monpay, January 7th—Prayer Meeting, Sea- 
men’s “Mission ‘No. 82, Settlement, §_ p.m. 


—subject: “Confession and Consecration.” 
Leader, Rev. Dr. Worden, 


Turspay, January 8th.—Pr 
Bluff, 8. p.m.—subjec he Peoples of the 
West.” Leader, Rev. A. A. Bennett. 


Wepxespay, January gth.—Prayer Meeting, 212, 
Bluff, 8 p.m.—subject: “The Educational 
Work of Missions.” Leader, Rev. G. Draper. 


‘Tnurspay, January roth.—Prayer Meeting Sea- 
men’s Mission § p.1n,—Subject: “Temperance 
and Purity.” Leader, Rev. Dr. Meacham. 


Fripay, January 11th.—Prayer Meeting, 212, 
Bluff, 8 p.m.—subject: “The Evangelistic 
Work of Missions.” Leader, Dr. Hepburn. 


ary 12th.—Prayer Meeting, Sea- 
ny 5 psm.—subject : “ Seamen of 
Mr. W. T. Austen, 


Suwpay, January 13th.—Sermon, Union Church, 
It a.m.—subject : The outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit,” Rev. Dr. Meacham, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
+ 
[Reurer “Sezcta.” ro “Japan Matt.) 





London, December 3oth. 

The znd Battalion of the King’s Own Bor- 
derers is returning to Cairo, 

The River Karun has been closed to foreign 
navigation beyond Ahoaz, where land tenure is 
prohibited. This is regarded as aimed at Great 
Britain. 

London, January rst. 

A revolutionary outbreak, led by priests, has 
occurred in Mexico. The mob attacked the 
Palace of the President in the capital, and after 
severe fighting seventy-two priests were killed 
and two hundred captured, including Arch- 
bishop Sibberling. The outbreak has been 


suppressed. 
London, January 2nd. 


A meeting of the bondholders of the Panama 
Canal has been held, when it was resolved to 
raise the required capital. 

Mr. Edward Harrington has been sentenced 
to hard labour for. six months for assisting 
League meetings. 

The Moscow Gazette publishes a paragraph 
which states that the Shah of Persia will pay a 
visit to St. Petersburg in the Spring. 


[From tax “ Honckono Daity Press,”") 

A telegram received in Manila announces 
that a new Ministry has been formed in Spain 
as follows:—President, Sagasta; Foreign Mini- 
ster, Vega Armijo; Marine, Rodrigues Arias; 
Justice, Canalejas; Interior, Capdepon; Finance, 
Gonzalez ; Trade, Xiquena ; Colonies, Becerra; 
War, Chinchilla. 


[Ceavas receonams 
Paris, December rath. 

The situtation of the Panama Company is 
critical. The shares have. fallen to 150 frs. 
The Government is seeking a solution, 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Navy 
and Colonies has appointed a commission to 
examine the customs tariff of Indo-China, * 

Paris, December 13th. 

The Chamber of Deputies has voted the 


budget. 
Paris, December 16th. 


The Chamber of Deputies has rejected by 
262 votes against 188 the Bill relative to the 
Panama Canal Company. 





Covrrite p'Hatriioxe,") 
Paris, December 7th. 
A decree reorganising the staff of the Saigon 
arsenal has placed it under the management of 
the Commander-in-chief of the Naval Station in 
Cochin-China. 
General Boulanger has chosen to represent 
the department of Nord. 
M. Merlin, formerly a prefect, has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Martinique. 
December gth. 
The legislative elections will take place in 
Cochin-China on the 2oth January, 
Saigon, December 17th. 
The loan of a hundred million francs was 
voted yesterday by the Colonial Council. 


[From tie 





(Prom rue “Srrsirs Times”) 
Paris, December 8th, 
The French Cabinet is discussing a scheme 
to provide funds for the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 
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(Frow tae “Sixcarone Fare Press”) 
Suez, December 8th. 

The Scottish Borderers have arrived 
Suakim, 

Mr. Wake, artistand correspondent, has been 
Killed by a bullet from the rebel trenches. 

London, December roth. 

General Dormer informs Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment that the force at Suakim is sufficient 
to dislodge Osman Digna, though further rein- 
forcements are advisable. 

The Cabinet has arranged that three batta- 
lions stationed at Malta shall be in readiness 
for immediate embarkation. : 

December roth. 

The Russian Press strongly resents the action 
of Persia in opening the river Karun to inter- 
national trade, and in refusing to tecognize a 
Russian Consul at Meshed, regarding this as a 
diplomatic victory to England to the prejudice 
of Russia. 

The Russian Government takes the same view. 


at 


December rith. 

One hundred and thirty men of the 2oth 
Hussars and three hundred of the Welsh Regi- 
ment have been ordered to Suakim. 

It is reported that Russia has sent a menac- 
ing note to Persia stating that the Russian Go- 
vernment, whilst anxious to guard the interests 
and prestige of Persia, at the same time desires 
to avoid being drawn,into a conflict with England. 


Berlin, December 13th. 

Prince Bismarck has resolved to restore 
German authority in East Africa, either by 
taking over the Company’s stations or by assist- 
ing the Company financially. 

London, December r4th. 

Lord Charles Beresford, in the debate on the 
Naval Estimates, insisted on the inadequacy of 
the fleet, and the necessity of forthwith expen- 
ding twenty millions in building ironclads and 
cruisers. 

Lord George Hamilton admitted that the 
fleet was below the necessary level, but hoped to 
be able to further augment it in 1889, 

London, December 16th. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Goschen said 
that the Government would do its utmost to 
ascertain the truth of Osman Dagna’s letter, and 
whether, if true, there be any hope of negotiat- 
ing the release of the captives, but that in the 
meanwhile it is impossible to suspend opera- 
tions for the relief of Suakin, 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Limehouse, said 
that the interests of neither England nor Egypt 
required the retention of so trumpery a spot as 
Suakim, 

The Freedom of the City has been conferred 
upon the Marquis of Dufferin. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
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THE NEXY MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, Jan. 6th.* 
From Europe, 
FromShanghai, 
Nagasaki & bye N.Y. Frijay, Jan. sath. 


vid Honglong. per M. M1. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Jan. 12th. t 
From America... per P. M. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 15th.§ 

* Gaelic left San Francisco on December 18th. Melbourne 
(with French mail) left Hongkong on January 3rd. + Merona left 


Hongkong on January 4th. } City of New York left San Francisco 
on December agth. 


Saturday, Jan. 12thj 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vi 
Hongkong 
For 3 





per P, &O.Co. Sunday, Jan. 6th. 





per N.Y. K 
Naranaic: ... J 


For America, 


For Europe, vi 
Hongkong...... ver N.D. Lluys. Wednestiay, Jan. gth. 


For America per O.&O.Co. Thursday, Jan, 17th. 
For Canada, &c. per C.P.M.Co. Thursday, Jan, 2th. 


Tues iay, Jan. Sth, 


per P. M. Co. 





Tuesday, Jan. Sth. 
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TIME TABLES AND SUEAMERS, 
anes Saeeees 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Tests Leave Yowouama Station at 630, 7.40, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 630, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 p. 

‘Tuains TOKy6 (Shimbashi) at 640, 7 40, 
8.35," 9.45. and 12.15, 1.39, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11,15 p.m 
Fanus—First Single, seu 75; Second do., sen 4s, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


Those marked (#) run th 
Kawasaki, and On 
as above 



















Trains Leave Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, jand Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m 4-50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Modogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; 10 Totsuka, sew 32, 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; 10 Hiratsuka, sen o8, 
sent $4, sen 25; to Oiso, yeu 1,00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and lo Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35, 














‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TOnvd (Ueno) at 6,9, and11.40.m., 
and 2.90 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mavasur at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2,30 and 5.35 p.m, 

Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), sent 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third. sen 68. 















TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Uso (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunosiya (own) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.n.; Sutraxawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
450 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.13 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpar (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm, 

Trains eave Sutocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Sexpar (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Furusnima (np) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 pm.; Konrvawa (up) at 8.03 
a.m, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Farws.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, veu 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yer 
3.32, yeu 1.65; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, e1 2.25. 


























TAKASARI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKASAKt at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m; and Youowawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Farrs—First-cla 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Traiws—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m. and 
1 and 8.05 p.m., and Kinyu (up) at 6 and 11am, 
and 3 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second.class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 








sen 75; second.ciass, sen 453 


‘TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 


Trans Lave Taxetovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Orv (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.09 p.m. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


NAGOYA.TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teavit NaGova at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 


and Taxerovo at 7.50 a.m., and 4.50 pan, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 











NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
‘TRatNs Leave Nacovs (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5,10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a.m., 
and 1.55 and 5.55 p.m. ° 
Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘TRAINS Leave Siimvasut at S10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second. 
third-class, sew 18. 

Tuatns Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m. ; and Akapann at 925 am., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 29; second-class, sen 26; 
third-ciass, sen 13, 








ass, sere 365 














YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Ltave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 

and 1030. a.m., and 1.95 and 4.05 p.m.: and Leave 

YoKosuKa at 0.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, ser. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Se tee 
ARRIVALS. 


Polyhkymnia, German steamer, 1,052, Schaefer, 


2oth December,—Hongkong 21st December 
General—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal 
2gth December, — Pushiki 27th December 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma 
2gth December,—Kobe 27th December, Gene: 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
3oth December,—Hongkong 22nd December 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2oth December,—Kobe 28th December, G 
neral.—Nippolt Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christenser 
December, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Dowling, 











31st December,—Kobe 29th December, Ge- 


heral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Oxus, French steamer, 2, 





geries Maritimes Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
gist December,—Yokkaichi 30th December. 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 1st January,—San Francisco 8th 
and Honolulu 17th December, Mails and Ge 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Mart, Japancse steamer, 634, Fulewi 
January,—Yokk: 
val.—Nippon Yusen Ra 




















sha. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, and January,—Kobe 31st December, 


General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Nye, 2nd January, —Vokka 
General. Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Fralion 
3rd Jannary,—Hakodate 31st December, G 
heral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
3rd January,—Handa 2nd January, Gene: 
Val. Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,5 























Eckstrand. 





3rd January, — Kobe 2nd January, Mails 





and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganonra Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tania, 
grd January,—Yokkaichi 2nd January, Ge 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura 
4th J Shinagawa 4th January, Ge 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, V. 
Schackmann, gh January,—Hongkonyg 29th 
December, Mails and General —H. 
& Co., Nachf. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, 
4th January,—Vokkaichi 4th January, 
tal.—Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 

anuary,—Shanjghai 

Yippon Vusen Kaisha. : 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele .sth Jannary,—Hongkong 29th Decem: 
ber, Mails ‘and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 






















































DEPARTURES. 
Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 29th De 









ier, 4.386, Smith, 291 Decem 

in. Francisco, Mails 
0.& Q.S.S. Co. 

Duke of Westminster, British steamer, 2,026, W. 
Reynolds, 29th December,—Kobe, Geacral 

Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selek, 3oth Decem 
ber Nagasaki, Gene litsu Bishi Sha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,000, Such, 30th De 
cember,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge. 
neritl.—Messayeries Maritimes Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
goth December, —Fushiki, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, 
joth Decembe: 

Nippon V 























panese steamel 
Kkodate, M. 
1 


1,512, Young, 
sand Gene 












ie, 704, Okuma, 


General. Nip por 





Yusen Kais 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown 
gist December, —Fushiki, © oral. Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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3oih December,—Hakodate 28th 


90, Guiraud, 31st De- 
cember,—Hongkong 22nd, Shanghai 26th, 
and Kobe goth December, General.—Messa- 


Ist 
chi 31st. December, Gene- 





chi tst January 


- | chi, Comm: 


Ahrens 





and ‘ports, Mails and 


nber,—Hongkong, Mails and Gencral— |? 


yd General.— 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gist December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belle of Oregon, American bark, 1,150, Mathews, 
and January,—Philadelphia, General.—Paul 
Heinemann & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
and January, — Kobe, Mails and General— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Shario Maru, 

















8, Matsuma, 


Nippon 





“| Tokat Maru, | 

January 

» sen Kaish. 

1| City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 

. Wa. Ward, 3rd_January,—Hongkong, Mails 

and General.—P. M Co. 

» | Polyhymnia, British steamer, 1,052, Schaefer, 3rd 
January,—Kobe, General—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 

Hiroshima Marn, Japanese steamet, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 3rd January,—Yokkaichi, General. 

; Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

» | Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 

gid January,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Deun- 
mond, 3¢d January Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fiaim, 

5 4th January,—Kobe, Mails and General, 

> Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, 
. 4th January,—Vokkaichi, General. 
5 Yusen Kai 


anese steamer, 63 |, Fukui, 2nd 


Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 






































‘amura, 









PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 
Per British steamer Ancovta, from Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. W. de Russet in 
cabin; and 1 passenger in steerage. 

Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kove:—Mr. and Mrs. Fannhill, 
A. V. Karaery, Mr. H. M. Nisdal, Mr, B: 
. Kawamuia, Mr. Hanada, Mr. Yoko- 

nder Dyer,’ Lieutenant Mineth, Cap- 
Mr. J. Cilden, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. 
Marians, and Mr. M. Crowe in cabin. 
oer amer City of Rio de Janeiro, 

from San —Messis. Frank Hoffman, 
G. Y. ‘Thomson, Thos. Cosgriff, John McQuaig, 
Chas. Wisel, and M, Matsudaira in cabin; and 15 
Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: Miss 
, | Kitty Southard in cabin; and 277 Chinese in 
| steerage. 
‘Japanese steamer Oni Afaru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. A. J. Macpherson, W. R. Bennett. R. 
Southern, B. Munster, and S, Rosenfield in 
Mr. and Mis. 'T. Ormano, Mr. and Mis. U. Endo, 
.[Aliss K. Okubo, Miss M. Okubo, Messrs. H. 
1| Hiramachi, and A. R. Lamb in second class; and 

















tain MeNai 
, | Anow, M 



























7 passengers in steerage. 
Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. A. Simon, Mr, Robert John- 





T]stone, Mr. Engon Barnewitz, Baron le Fort, M 
R. Donaldson, Mrs. Nue Poon, Mis. Kwang 
yfchild, Mr. Kwang Chun Poon, and Mr. Lee 
Horsley in cabin; 2 Japanese in third class; av 
32 passengers in stecrag: 

| Per Japanese steamer Tokio Marn, from Shang: 
“| bai and ports:—Hon. H. Dinsmore, Miss Leete, 
Messrs. Varvell, Taylor, S. G, McKenzie, and 
cabin; Mr, Henderson and 4) pase 

in second class} and 29 in steerage. 
ican steamer City of Sydney, from 
lajor N. Davis, Miss Ellerton, 
Roope, three children and servant 


cisco: Mr. HH. Babbet 

































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
| Misses ‘Thomas (2), Miss 'S. Brown, Me. and 
{| Mrs. A. Lite and two children, Mr. H, C. Whit. 
tlesay, Mr. E. 1. Oxenham, Mr. J. M. Ring: 
-|Mrvand Mrs. B. Berschnan and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Hidilestone, Miss Hallingswoith, Me. 
C. B. Storrs, Mr. F. W. Hall, Mr. Suyenobu, and 
2 | Me. W. HL. ‘Talbot in cabs 
Per French sieamer 
, | Kobe:—Mr. and 
2{G. Muller, Mess 
ai, O. Vakahashi, K. Nii 
Nakajima, R. ‘Toussaint, C 








c 














Vatal, for Shanghai via 
Oyama, Mr. and) Mrs, 
. Yamada, M. 
<, Yamakawa, 













. B. Crouse, 8. Rt 
2 | Maynard, E. “Nakagawa, Al Lambert, AL C. 
Marshall, K. Fujita, K. Oshimua, J. Davey, U- 






, | Yatabe, H. Mabuchi, G. Passavant, N. in, 
n| H.R. Levy, G.H. Mahomed and Arab servant, 


M. Raspe, Natermann, Oestmann, and Kochen 
in cabin, 





;| Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Viscount and Viscountess 





URBA 





Kawase, Messrs. T. Lang, Tuck Chee, R. Fuku- 
shima, H. Takahashi, M, Fukuhara, G. F, Fenton, 
M. Kujio, M. Ito, Hew, Mosle, Sasaki, K. Taka- 
hashi, R. Uyehara, Hideshima, Nakashima, Mrs. 
Yasunishi, Messrs. Uyeno, Fujii, Yanagiwa, Gal- 

me, Kita, Tanabe, Kataoka, 
‘okunaga in cabin; and 45 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. atid Mrs. R. Hara, Messrs, Palmer, J. W. 
Crowe, W. de Russett, J. C. C. Newton, Thomson, 
Hamilion Grant, S. Hayakawa, T. Inouye, and S. 
Matsuyama in 3 Mr. and Mis. 1. Ishibashi 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. K. Yamada, 
Messrs. S. Kato, ¥. Yarida, and R. Inouye in se~ 
cond class; and 112 passengers in steerage. 




















‘Takashima, and 















CARGO 

















Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: — 
THA, 
Shanghai 310 - 2st 
Hyogo. is 123 790 988 
Yokohama 789 = = 789 
Hongkong 9 - = 99 
Total ... + 15223 123 24136 
StL, 
Shanghai — 353 353, 
Hongleong wt 173 
Yokohama 603 = 603 
Total... = yng = yng 





Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 2,062 bales, for England 
4o3 bales; total, 2,465 Waste sille for 
Fiance, 398 bales; for England, 53 bales; total 
451 bales. asure, for Kole, $150,000, for 
Shanghai, $8,500; total, $158,500. 

Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $1,300.00. 

















REPORTS. 

The British steamer Ancona reports:—Left 
Hongkong the 22nd December, at 10 a.m. vid 

gasaki and Kobe; had fine weather throughout. 
Arrived at Yokuhama the 2gth December, at 2.45 
pam. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain, Wm, Ward, reports:—Left San Fran? 
cisco the 8h December, at 4.32 p Artived at 
Honolulu the 16th, at 1.02 p.m. and left the 17th, 
AL 11g pam.; experienced strong westerly winds 
with a heavy head or beam sea veatly the whole 
passage. Avrived at Yokohama the ist January, 
alg.51 a.m. Passage 22 days, 18 hours, 51 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 31st January, at noon; had light 
N.E. and easterly winds to Oshima; thence to 
port moderate easterly gale, with thick cloudy 
weather and high head Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the and January, at 0.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Magato Maru, Capiain 
P, Fralim, reports:—Left Hakodate the 31st De- 
cember, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohanra the 
ist January, at 11.15 a.m. and left the 2nd, at 
7-15) am. had NW. and NIE. breeze, smooth 
water and fine, clear, pleasant weather throughout. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 3rd, at 7.40 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
strand, reports: —Left Kobe the and Janu 

J light north and north-eacterly winds 
her to Sagami; thence to port 
fresh NN. ds and snow. Arrived at Yoko- 
na the 3rd January, at 5 p.m. When off 
Omaisaki, Spoke the ship Fred. B. Taylor, of 
Yarmouth, N.S., for hound this port. 

‘The Gaiman steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckimann, reports:—Left Hongkong the 
2gth December, at 10.15 a.m.: had strong winds 
from N.E,, with rough’ sea, and on passing the 
Island Agincout the wind changed into a gale 

om N.N.W., will high sea and southerly swell 
he ship laboured very hard, a heavy sea 
breaking over deck. From the 3rd to port weather 
moderated with N.N.E. and N-E.wind, Arrived 
at Yokohama the gth December, at 12 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, reports :-— 
Left Shanghai the 30th December, at 8 a.m. had 
strong head winds and cloudy weather to Naga- 
suki, where artived the 1st January, at 1.25 4.1. 
and left the same day, at 5 p.m. had very Strong 
head wind and high sea ‘to Shimonoseki, where 
ved the 2nd, at 8 a.m, and left the same day 
at 9.40 a.m; had fine weather through Inland Sea 
to Kobe, where arrived the grd, at 6 a.m, and left 
the same day, at 6 p.m.; thence had fine weather. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 4th January, at 10.30 p.m. 

‘The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, from Hongkong, reports strong N-E. mon- 


soon to Turnabont; thence to port light winds and 
fine weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
a 
IMPORTS. 


The old year closed cheerfully with dealers, who 
managed to make considerable clearances of over- 
due purchases, thanks to the large amount of silk 
sold recently, and though there has been business 
doing, the interval has for the most part been 
taken” up with holidays both by Japanese and 
foreigners, which renders it difficult to obtain a 
correct record of transactions. 

Yarn.—About 500 bales are said to have been 
sold during the week at improved prices for all 
counts of English spinnings as well as Bombays, 
diminishing supplies on the “spot,” and higher 
cost of replacement causing a strong market. 

Corros Piece Goons as well as WoorLens 
are reported to be firmer generally, with an im- 
proved demand for certain articles hitherto more 
or less neglected, Italian Cloths having been sold 
ata slight advance, and Grey Goods being mostly 
held for higher rates. 

COVION VARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. 
Nos. 16/24, Mediuni 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 

















$30.25 to 31.00 
31.25, to 32.25 
se 32.50 to 33.50 
33-50 to 34.50 
33-00 to 33.50 


















Nos. 28,32, Medium... 33.75 to 34.75 
Nos: 28/32, Good to Best «1. 33.09 to 35.75 
Nos: 38/42, Medium to Best 38.25 to yo co 
No. 325, Tworfold wesc sensscennn 36.50 to 38 25 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold . . 38.50 to 41.50 








No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 


28.00 to 29.10 
26.75 to 28.00 











































Nos. 1o/eg, Bombay veces 23.00 to 25 50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Si ngs—S4th, 38h yds. gyinches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 38) yds. 4sinches 2.10 to 2.55 
1 Chath ayyatds, q2inches ...... 140 to 185 
rR igo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches.. 135 to 1-65 
ts—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
ton—Italians and S a teen AEG? PEO reve, 
inches... 007 to ong 
key Reds—1} to 24th, 24 yards, go. rer rime, 
inches 110 to 120 
Turkey Reds—2i to sis, ay yards, 0 
inches ... 125 to 145 
wikey Reds—34 to 4th, 4 “yauds, 30 
ches 160 to 1.85 

Velvets—Ilack, 35 yards, 221 “$50 lo 6.25 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 2.65 to 0.72 

Jaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05$ 

META! 

The usual holidays at the turn of the year have 
practically stopped all business this week. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged, and no doubt a few 
Uansactions will soon transpire. 

Flat Bars, 4 isso $285 to 2.90 

Hat Bars, finch 2.90 to 3.05 

Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.00 

Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 

Nailvad, small size |... 3.10 to 3.20 

Wire Nails, assorted serseteee 4:50 tO §.20 

lin Plates, per hox sassieabiee ($3010) 5150 

Pig Iron, No.3 - IEIIIID go te 4s 





KEROSENE, 
Nothing fresh in this market. Buyers hold off, 
having sufficient for actual requirements, ‘The 
recent arrivals from New York will be landed as 
soon as the Customs holidays are over. Quo- 
tations nominally unchanged. 
quorations. 
#2.171 to 2.20 
2.15 to 2.174 
2it2h to 2015 
2.10 to2.124 





Chester 
Comet 
Dewne 


Russias 







SUGAR, 

‘The Sugar market is weak, and values have de- 
clined, though the business done has not been 
sufficient to give quotations, which can only be 
considered nominal. 







White Refined .... sane $5.10 107.15 
Manila 3-80 to 4.00 
Java and Penang... 3-50 to 3.60 
Venti 3:50 to 4.00 
Nami 5 ss 300 to 3.30 
Brown Guess 3-90 t0 3.80 











EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last report was of the 28th December, 1888; 
since that date rejections have exceeded Seitle- 
ments by 230 piculs, There have been 4g piculs 
Oshu settled, but against this must be set the fol- 
lowing adverse balances—Hanks 3 piculs, Fila- 
tures 245 piculs, Rereels 17 piculs, Kakeda 10 
vieuls, The Japanese Kaisha have shipped, how- 
ever, 148 bales for various destinations, which helps 
to redace the minus result of the week’s business. 

As noted above, the week has been principally 
noted for the heavy rejections of previous pur- 











chases, some buyers finding out that they had 
swallowed more than they could digest, Arrivals 
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have been plentiful also, and the stock here has 
increased 1,700 piculs since the 28th ultimo. There 
seems also to be plenty more Silk in the country, 
which will soon come to market if prices ave 
favourable. This is a very significant fact ina 
year of short crop.” 

uotations may be left unchanged from last 
week. Holders are faiily strong, and profess to 
believe that buyers will “come again” ere long. 
Whether they are justified or not in that belief re- 
mains to be seen. The markets abroad seem to 
have lost their keen edge just at present, and con. 
sumers appear to have supplied their most pressing 
wants. 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
the American and French mails of 29th and goth 
ultimo, 1 Arabic had 603 bales for New York 
and vicinity, while the Natal took no less than 
2,465 bales for various places in Europe. These 
departures bring the present export figures to 
28,910 piculs, against 21,639 last year and 16,605 
at 31st December, 1886. There have been no 
shipments made since the 1st January, 1889, so 
far, although the outgoing mail Steamers will each 
have something. 

Hanks.—Rejections just about equal settlements, 
the large parcels at high prices having mostly 
found their way back into the hands of the native 
dealers, 

Filatures.—Here rejections greatly exceed the 
small purchases made, the prinie Mino mentioned 
in our last being prominent among the parcels 
returned to former owners, Among the fresh lots 
taken into godown we note Hakusuru at $655, 
Shinmeisha $645, Toyesha $645, with ather Shinsht 
marks, a point lower in quality, at $620. A nice 
parcel of Vamanashi-ken also brouglit $645. 

Re-reels.—Business herein has been small and 
unimportant; prices have seen no change ; holders 
are firm and apparently content to w 

Kakeda.—Demand seems to have died out 
entirely; not a single box has been settled for some 
days. Prices unchanged but nominal until some- 
thing is done. 

Oshu.—A little positive business herein with no 
rejections to offset it. Hamatsuki have been done 
as high as $555, and Sendai at $560. 

quovartons, 















































Hanks—-No. 14 
Hanks —No. 2(S 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 








- $540 to 550 














Hauks—WNo. 24 (Shinsh % 335 to 345 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh Winans 520 £0 530 
Hanks: 510 to 515, 
Hanks: pane $o0 to 505 
Hanks—No. ji con 490 to 495, 
Filatures—K xtra 680 to 700 





660 to 0 
650 to 660 
630 to 640 





BilatuvesNo. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 een 

















latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers vie 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers font 590 to Goo 
Re-reels— (Shinshu &Oshu) Best No, tors, 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-teels—No. a4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 500 to 595 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 denies 80 to 545 

500 to 565 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Fatra . 
Kakedas—No. 1 





620 to630 








Kakedas—No. 14 6v0 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 2 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24 550 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 3... 540 to 545 
Kakedas—Wo. 34. 530 to $15 
Kakedas—No. 4 520 to 525 

540 to 550 

540 to 550 
Hamatsul—No. 3, 4 510 to 520 





Sodai—tio. 24 
Export Raw Silk Tatdles 








888 :— 





to 31st Dec., 1 





























Swanor eRKKMG. ARND-AB. M6. Hy 
Barer, 0 Batens Hvnane 

Ope sees 15,620 9,911 8,212 
America 13,102, 11,255 8,393 
‘otal Bales 28,722 21,166 16,605, 
ers Piculs 28,910, 21,639 16,605 
GanieincaleandDl rie nieve, vienna. 
Saporttiom ist {ily 30259 22,300 174050 
Stock, jist December... 8,750 14,000 12,200 
Available suppliestodate 39,000 36,900 30,150 





WASTE SILK. 
Here in this branch we have hada very large 
business with heavy buying : and settlements reach 
the large total of 2.450 piculs, divided thus :— 
Cocoons 120 piculs, Noshi 1,345 piculs, Kibiso 920 
piculs, Nerf 6spiculs. All the business by foreign 
hongs, no mention of direct shipments this year. 
lhe preat rush has been upon Nosht, one buyer 
taking 800 piculs in one line. Others complai 

















that they cannot find suitable quality to fill their 
orders. Holders are of course jubilant, and where 
they will consent to sell at all demand extreme 


tes. Stock is running low, but there will doubt- 
less be a stream of supplies from the country if 
prices keep up. 

The M. M. steamship Natal carried 452 bales of 


sundry Waste to Enrope, and the Suez boat Duke 
of Westminster lad 78 bales Noshi, Mawata, aud 
Cocoons for the New World, Present export figures 
are 10,147 piculs, against 13,550 piculs on gtst 
December, 1887, and 15,637 piculs at end of 1886, 

Cocoons.— the regular trade in Pierced is finished, 
and only outside sorts like Nayike and Waste 
Cocoons are now on offer. ‘The chief business of 
the week was done at $14 per picul. 

Voshi—The grand business has been in this 
article, amounting to 1,345 piculs. Holders have 
eeded in obta heir terms, and $90 has 
been freely paid for ordinary assortment in Josh 5 
Shinshu has been notched at $102}. 

Kibiso.—Herein a good spurt also; Filature 
has touched $120, Sandax has been done in quan- 
tity at from $46 to $63, Foshu $46, Mino $75, 
Shinionita $50. 

Mawwata.—Nothing to record, but in Neri a good 
parcel is entered at the high price of $22 first cost. 


























QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 



















































Noshi-ito—Filature, Best $125 to 130 
Nosh 2115 to 120 
Nosh Ss 103 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best .. 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Shinshiu, Best 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshw, Good 95 to 100 
Nosh i 1 85 to oo 
Noshi-i shu, Good to Hest . 125 to 139 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. 95 to 100 
Good « 85 to 90 

Ordinary Soto 82} 

o—Filature, Best selected . 110 to 120 

too to 105 

99 to 100 

Miliso=Shinsien esto a 85 to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . qoto 75 
Kibiso—Josiu, Good to Fai 55 to 50 
Kibisom Josh s, Middling to Con 45 to 40 
o—Hachoji, Good 2 45 to 40 
o—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
o—Neri, God to Common .. 22 to 12 





Mawata—Goud to Best Nom. 160 to 180 


Export Table Waste Silk to 31st Dec., 1888 :— 


























Season s88989. 1867-88, 1886-87, 
Preuus, Picens. Paves, 

Waste Sills csusees 16027 14,504 12,268 
Pierced Cocaons 1,936 3.376 
19.147 13,550 15,637 

Settlementsand Direct 2 6'! PSEA | Fete 
Export from ist ‘iy $ 234 1gid0- 18,150 

Stock, 31st December... 5,450 10,250 
Availablesuppliestodate 29,300 26,100 28,400 


Exchange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion higher than last week :—Loxpon, 4 m/ 





Credits, 3/12; Documents, 9/135 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/25 Documents 3 2h; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 





376}; 4 m/s. $7733 Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 3.98; 6 m/s., 
fes. 4.00. 
Estimated. Silk Stock, 4th January, 1889:— 

















Raw. nevis. Waste, nevis, 
Hanks 1,700 | Cocoons .. 280 
Filatures 41300 | N + 1,050 
Re-reels vee Kibiso . 2 33875 
Kakeda | 375| Mawata . 90 
Oshu 240 | Sundries 155 
Taysaam Kind 35 

Total piculs ...... 8,750' Total picuis ...... 5450 

TEA. 


A small business has been done during the 
week, altogether only 145 piculs, comprising Good 
Common to Good Medium. Following are the 
Tea shipments from Yokohama since last report : 
The Parthia sailed on the 28th ultimo, taking 
10,488 Ibs. for New Yoik, 630 Ibs. for Tacoma, 
and 90,848 Ibs. for Canada; Arabic sailed Decem- 
ber 29th, taking 26,372 Ibs. only for San Francisce 5 
and the Duke of Westminster of the same date 
took 19,000 Ibs. only for Canada, 


















Common e  §iotort 
Good Common, ” sence F200 34 
Medium ... “ a ito 16 
Good Medium’. 17 t0.19 
Fine .. 20 to 27 
fi est 23 & wpds 
Noice swe ae 5 
Choicest saat oh }Nominat 








EXCHANGE, 


Exchange, which has been fairly steady, closes 
a fraction higher than last week's rates. 




























30 
i 3 
etling—Private 4 mouths’ sight ait 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ne 
On Paris—Mank sight cocci 390 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight occ 3.09 
Ow Hong Ranke sight co Par 
On Hongkong—Mivate 10 days Bh dis 
Ons He a 
On § tivate 10 ¢ pak 
On New York—Banic Bills on den a 1S 
On New York—Mrivate qo days’ sight 0. 76 
On San Francisco—Banke ills on demand... 75 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight... 76 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 
THE ONLY FOREIGY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHD IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPA, 


SCARE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weckly 
paper published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
Trorspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ;and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January 1st, 1889. 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 1NCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


une 2, 1888. zins, 
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8 FINEST AND — GHIEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 








st FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AMD SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘To be bad of all Storekeepors and Dealers throughout Tndla. ‘Keops good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholetale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 
June 9, 1888. 
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‘Tue Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout end Gravel: the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe 
aales, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






¥ 
, Indigestion, So 
Bilious Aftections. 
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ASK FOR DINNE 
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FORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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NOW READY, 


With Corourep Pray, 





oh 
NOW. READY. 


A, FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
RITISH CONSULAR TRADE} of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— | 


ithe “ Javan Mart” of copious translations from 





YOKOHAMA, | Tokyo Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- 
HIOGO axp OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 
HAKODATE, | ees 

AND 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


“PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the Yapan Mail, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 








To be obtained at the Zapan Mail Office, or 
of Ketiy & Warsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889, 
——— 
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A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 











REGISTERED AT THE 6.7.0. 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 2.] 


OKOHAMA, JANUARY 12TH, 1889. 
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“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Mal,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guaranteeof good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANacer, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 








Voxouama: SaTurDAy, JAN. 127H, 1889. 





BIRTH. 
On the roth January, 1889, to the wife of J. Menpet- 
son a Daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 
At the British Legation, Tokyo, on 8th instant, by the 
Venerable Archeacon Shaw, Witt1am Hoacan to Lucy 
Apa Rowe Du Rieu. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Ir is announced that Japan has concluded a 
treaty with a Western Power on terms of perfect 
equality. 

Two Maxim guns, ordered by the Naval De- 
partment from England, will arrive at Yoko- 
hama about the end of this month. 





Prince Icuzyo will leave the capital shortly for 
France to complete his studies, the Government 
having sanctioned his departure. 


‘Aw exhibition of paintings will be opened for 
twenty-seven days at Fukiyacho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo, beginning on the 15th instant. 


Tue proposed Postal School has been estab- 
lished temporarily in the enclosure of the Tokyo 
Telegraph School in Shiba Park, and will be 
opened on the 1st proximo. 





Tue laying of rails between Ofune and Yoko- 
suka, by way of Kamakura, has been nearly 
completed, and a locomotive trial will take 
place about the zoth instant. 


Tue erection of a monument in the Aoyaina 
Cemetery to the memory of those who lost their 
lives in the Unedi Kan has been completed, and 
a religious service will shortly take place. 


Tuer Majesties THE Emprror AND Emprnss 
proceeded to the Aoyama Palace on the after- 
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noon of the 3rd instant, and paid a New Year 
complimentary visit to H.M. the Empress- 
Dowager. 


Tux Yushu-kan (exhibition of arms) in the en- 
closure of the Yasukuni Shrine at Kudan, Tokyo, 
which has been closed for the New Year holidays, 
was re-opened to the public on the 6th inst, 


A Locomotive trial between Kozu and Hama- 
matsu on the Tokaido line took place on the 
morning of the 3rd instant. Viscount Inouye, 
Director of the Railway Bureau, proceeded to 
Hamamatsu the same day. 





H.I.H. Prince Artsucawa Taxeurto will leave 
the capital about the 25th instant on a visit to 
Europe. Marquis and Marchioness Maeda 
Toshitsugu will also leave for Europe in the 
vessel which carries the Prince and suite. 


Count Inovye proposes to invite various leading 
merchants and manufacturers in cities and pre- 
fectures to a series of meetings which will be 
opened about the middle of next month in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. 


Durinc the absence of Mr. A. de Kolémine, 
Russian Consul at Yokohama, who left on the 
6th instant for home, M. Grégoire de Wollant, 
Russian Consul at Nagasaki, will take charge of 
the Cofisulate at Yokohama temporarily. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Miyake, 
at Sakamagamisho, Fukui Prefecture, on the 1st 
instant at 440 a.m., and 99 houses and 2 tele- 
graph posts were destroyed, 7 houses being par- 
tially damaged before the fire was got under 
control at 7 a.m. 





Axzout 6.30 p.m. on the sth instant fire broke 
out in an unoccupied house at Shinjiku-machi, 
Kawasaki, and extended immediately in various 
directions. Before the fiames were subdued at 
8 p.m., 113 houses were destroyed, 4 houses 
being partially damaged. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Ishikawa 
Sanemon, at Gojunome-mura, Minami-Akita- 
gori, Akita Prefecture, on the sth instant at 
4.10 a.m.,and 150 houses, including the post 
office, were destroyed before the fire was got 
under control at 8.30 a.m. 


Tue first drill of the firemen of Yokohama for 
the year took place on the 4th inst. Messrs. 
Oki, Prefect, Mitsuhashi and Tanuma, Secreta- 
ries, of the Kanagawa Local Government Office, 
and Takahashi, Chief Police-Inspector of Kana- 
gawa Prefecture, were present, 


Tue new carriage road leading up to Atago- 
yama from Atagomachi, Shiba, Tokyo, has 
been completed and was opened for traffic on 
the rst instant. The ceremony of opening the 
road will take place when the new buildings of 
the Atagokan Hotel on the hill are completed. 





Reswents of Gumma and Niigata Prefectures 
propose to establish a company to be called the 
Jo-Etsu Railway Company, with the view of 
laying a railway between Maebashi, Gumma 





Prefecture, and Shibata, Niigata Prefecture 
(about 167 miles). The capital will be yen 
7,000,000, of which yen 1,400,000 will be pro- 
vided by the promoters, while the remainder will 
be raised in shares of yen 50 each. The head 
office will be situated at Maebashi, with branches 
at Tokyo and Shibata. 


Iris expected that the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Assembly will be issued by notification on 
the 11th proximo, the day fixed for the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Emperor Jimmu to 
the Throne, and detailed regulations as to the 
election of members of the Assembly will be 
issued separately. 


Tax Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from the Nagano Local Government 
Office to erect buildings for the assembly hall of 
the Nagano Local Assembly at a cost of over 
yen 16,000. The work will be begun about the 
middle of this month in order that it may be 
completed before the end of August next. 


In accordance with custom, the ceremony of 
reopening the Peers’ Club in Ueno Park took 
place on the 6th instant. Members of the Im- 
perial family, the Minister of State for the Im. 
perial Household, the Director of the Peers 
Bureau, the President of the Gakushuin, Prince 
Sanjo, and a number of Peers were present. 


Tur Tokyo Electric Light Company has received 
an order from the Temporary Construction 
Bureau to submit a statement as to the estimated 
expense of fitting up electric apparatus in the 
temporary buildings of the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the National Assembly at Uchi- 
Saiwaicho, Kojimachi, which are expected to be 
completed before the end of May next. 


Av earthquake was felt in the capital on the 1st 
instant, at 3h. 4m. 50s. p.m. The duration was 
12 seconds, and the direction was from S.W. to 
N.E., the maximum horizontal motion being 0.5 
milimetre in 0.3 second. The shock was a 
severe one. Another sharp shock of earthquake 
was felt on the same day at 7th. 5m. 30s. p.m. 
The duration was 1 minute 55 seconds, and the 
direction was from $.W. to N.E., the maximum 
horizontal motion being 1.1 milimetre in o.1 
second, and the maximum vertical motion 0.3 
milimetre in 0.3 second. A slight shock was 
felt on the 3rd instant at 7h. 58m. gs. a.m. 
The duration was 2 seconds, and the direction 
was from east to west, the maximum horizontal 
motion being 0.8 milimetre in 1.5 second. 





On the 4th instant, the day fixed for the resump- 
tion of official business in various Government 
Departments, the Minister President of State, 
Ministers of State (except Counts Inouye, 
Yamagaia, and Yamada, and Viscount Mori), 
the Vice-President of Senate, the Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police, and the Governor of Tokyo 
visited the Akasaka Palace in the morning. 
H.M. the Emperor, attended by Chamberlains 
and Masters of the Board of Ceremonies, pro- 
ceeded to the great hall, where His Majesty 





received a report from the Minister President of 
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State as to Shinto affairs, and in regard to the 
business transacted in various Government 
Departments during last year. After authorising 
the issue of Imperial ordinance No. 1 for 1889 
the Emperor left the hall. All the Ministers 
then proceeded to the Cabinet Office, where a 
meeting was afterwards held. 


Tue Genshinsai (a Court ceremony) was cele- 
brated by H.M. the Emperor on the morning of 
the 3rd instant. His Majesty, attended by 
members of the Imperial family, Ministers of 
State, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, the 
Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor, the Grand 
Master of the Board of Ceremonies, and other 
officials of the Imperial Household, proceeded 
to the Imperial chapel in the morning, and 
presented the usual offerings at the cenotaphs. 
Members of the Imperial family, Ministers of 
State, attendants in the Jakonoma, officials of 
chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 
ments, and officials of sonin and hannin rank 
in the Imperial Household, then worshipped at 
the cenotaphs. Their Majesties the Empress 
and Empress-Dowager also proceeded to the 
chapel at 11 a.m., after which the Superinten- 
dents of Shinto and Buddhist sects, Peers who 
hold rank above sixth class, second grade, and 
decorations above sixth-class, and officials of 
sonin rank in various Government Departments 
worshipped at the cenotaphs. 


On the 4th inst., the day fixed for the first drill 
of the fire brigades of the capital, the firemen 
from various stations marched to the Parade 
Ground, at Kajibashi, as soon as the signal bells 
at the fire look-out stations rang at 7 a.m. The 
superintendent of the fire brigades presented 
the following report to Mr. Orita, Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police, as to the fires that occurred 
in urban and rural districts of Tokyo during last 
year :—The number of fires were 93 in January, 
110 in February, 79 in March, 53 in April, 53 
in May, 35 in June, 37 in July, 29 in August, 
23 in September, 23 in October, 47 in Novem- 
ber, and 87 in December, making a total of 
663; while the number of houses destroyed 
was 156 in January, 325 in February, 197 in 
March, 82 in April, 986 in May, 128 in June, 
1o in July, 4 in August, 23 in September, 35 in 
October, 6 in November, and 113 in December, 
making a total of 2,038 houses. Compared 
with the previous year these figures show a de- 
crease of 8 fires and 1,457 houses. A quantity 
of saké and dried cuttle fish was given to cach 
firemen. 


On the rith instant their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress, attended by members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, officials of 
shinnin rank, the Vice-Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, Grand and Vice-Grand 
Chamberlains to the Emperor and Empress re- 
spectively, Grand and Vice-Grand Masters and 
other Masters of the Board of Ceremonies, 
Chamberlains, Court Physicians, Secretaries of 
the Imperial Household, and Court ladies, left 
the Akasaka Palace at 10 a.m for the new 
Palace. 
detachment of cavalry, and a number of Police- 
Inspectors preceded the Imperial party, and 
troops of the Imperial Body-guards lined the 
road from the main gate to the Palace, while the 
Band of the Imperial Body-guards and Court 
musicians played selections of music on the 
arrival of their Majesties. Princes, officials of 
chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 
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Officers of the’ Imperial Body-guards, a | - 





ments, attendants in the Jakonoma, officials of 
sonin rank in the Imperial Household, and a 
body of the nobility, received the Imperial party 
at the main gate. Their Majesties afterwards 
gave audience to members of the Imperial 
family, Ministers of State, and other officials 
who accompanied them to the Palace. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange was held on the 
evening of the 7th instant. Mr. Tanimoto, 
President, occupied the chair, After a report 
as to the business and accounts during the latter 
half of last year had been read by the secretary, 
Messrs. Tanimoto, Nakajima, and Kobayashi 
were réelected, while Messrs. Ito and Sagara 
were nominated to the office of Directors. The 
receipts during the period were yen 66,689.405, 
to which yeu 2,778.908 brought over from last 
account were added, making a total of yen 
69,468.308. Of this amount yen 3,000 was 
set apart for reserve fund, yen 2,221.172 for 
special reserve fund, yen 9,700 for remunera- 
tion to officers and miscellaneous expenses, 
and yen 547.136 was carried forward to the 
next account. A sum of yen 54,000 was pro- 
vided for dividend to be declared at the rate 
of 54 per cent. per share for the year. 





Tur Import trade has begun to improve now 
the holidays are over, and in certain directions 
is quite up to the average, Both English and 
Bombay Yarns have again increased in value, 
with agood demand. Heavy Shirtings have not 
been in request, but there has been a fair busi- 
ness done in light-weights, also in T.-Cloths. 
At somewhat better prices, considerable quan- 
tities of Velvets have been disposed of, but 
Fancy Cottons generally have been moresor less 
neglected. Italian Cloth, Mousseline de Laine, 
and Blankets compose the remaining articles 
most in request. There has not been much 
done in Metals, though the state of the market 
is healthy. Kerosene is unchanged. Prices are 
not strong, but the stock is low, and deliveries 
continue good. Sugar has improved, but the 
sales effected have been mostly White sorts. 
The principal Export has been quiet, though a 
steady business in the classes of Silk required 
has brought the sales for the week to a fair total. 
Prices are steady, and things are quiet at con- 
suming quarters. Arrivals have about equalled 
settlements, and the belief is that extensive 
operations here would soon induce a flow of Silk 
from the interior fully equal to demands made 
upon the present stock. A good steady trade has 
again been done in Waste Silk, and this with the 
heavy purchases of the last few weeks has 
rendered the assortment rather poor. There 
are consequently orders on hand that cannot be 
filled at the moment, though the requisite 
qualities may yet be forthcoming. There has 
been only a trifling deal in Tea, Exchange has 
been steady, but closes a fraction below the 
rates of last week. 








NOTES. 





Yoxouama will never have any harbour works 
if some members of the Tokyo Economic 
Society can prevent it. At the last monthly 
meeting of the Society in the Fujimiken, Tokyo, 
Mr. Sakatani introduced the subject of a harbour 
for Tokyo. He said that the Authorities were 
understood to be contemplating an expenditure 
of twoor three million yes on the harbour at 


gle 








Yokohama, but he denounced this as a most 
imprudent proceeding, on the ground that all 
goods imported or exported at Yokohama 
necessarily pass through Tokyo. Yokohama 
Harbour ought therefore to be left untouched, 
and Tokyo Harbour constructed without delay. 
If money was to be spent on Yokohama harbour, 
then the capital should be removed thither. 
Unless a central point were determined on the 
basis of the harbour, the contemplated city im- 
provements in Tokyo could scarcely be carried 
out. Any attempt to push the latter on without 
reference to the former could only lead to mis- 
The public seemed 
to imagine that to make a harbour at Tokyo 
would be a work too expensive to be borne by 
the city, but experts said that it could be done 
for thirteen million yen. If so, the thing could 
be accomplished in twenty years by a yearly 
appropriation of five hundred thousand yen from 
the city, added to the three million yen destined 
for Yokohama. 


chief and inconvenience. 


* 
ae 


These views were supported by Mr. Taguchi, 
who said that for economical reasons the con- 
struction of a harbour at Téky6 was essential, 
while for political reasons the construction of a 
harbour at Yokohama was to be deprecated. 
The prosperity and firmer establishment of the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama were to be re- 
garded with apprehension, for the conquest of 
India came from such a cause. This danger 
would be averted by making a good harbour at 
Tokyo, and as the commission charged by 
Yokohama merchants as well as the cost of 
railway carriage on goods coming to Tokyo 
would also be saved, the work ought to be 
undertaken at once. 

* > * 

If the speeches of Messrs. Sakatani and 
Taguchi are correctly reported, they can scarcely 
be said to add much to the reputation of the 
Economic Society. For both gentlemen show 
conspicuous ignorance of their subject. Even 
their salient facts are notcorrect. Mr. Sakatani 
puts the contemplated cost of Yokohama har- 
bour fifty per cent. above the highest estimate 
of experts. He asserts that all the goods ex- 
ported or imported at Yokohama pass through 
Tokyo sooner or later, which is manifestly un- 
true. He declares that if Yokohama Harbour 
is provided with breakwaters and a jetty the 
capital had better be moved there, forgetting 
apparently that Yokohama already possesses 
an excellent harbour, whereas Tokyo does not 
possess one at all. He imagines that the 
mere improvement of the Yokohama harbour 
would produce a much greater effect than 
its existence has hitherto produced, and he 
avers, by implication, that the prosperity, nay 
the very fate of Tokyo depends upon fo- 
reign commerce, which is a ludicrous notion. 
As for Mr. Taguchi, he apparently supposes 
that if only a harbour were built at Tokyo, 
the foreign merchants might be eliminated 
altogether, since their commission would cease 
upon goods coming to the capital, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Sakatani every article that goes 
to make up the empire’s foreign trade must 
come to Tokyo sooner or later. So ill-informed 
is he also as to the details of trade that he 
speaks of goods reaching Tokyo from Yoko- 
hama by rail, whereas in fact they all come by 
water. On the whole, therefore, we do not 
think that the speeches said to have been de- 
livered by these gentlemen deserve very serious 
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consideration. That Tokyo must have a har- 
bour we make no doubt, and the sooner the 
work is undertaken the better. But a harbour 
at Tokyo is not going to kill Yokohama any 
more than the building of a breakwater in the 
Yokohama Harbour is going to convert Tokyo 
into a suburb of the foreign settlement. 


Mk. J. L. Bowgs, well-known as the joint au- 
thor of the beautifully illustrated “ Keramic 
Arts of Japan,” and the sole author of the even 
more luxurious series of volumes entitled “ The 
Ormamental Arts of Japan,” now discharges the 
functions of Japanese Consul at Liverpool. The 
post is virtually honorary, but that consideration 
is doubtless of a very secondary character in 
Mr. Bowes’ eyes. A wealthy man and asincere 
lover of Japanese Art, which he has done so 
much to explain and popularise, his Consular 
connection with this empire is purely a labour 
of love. The fact is noted by the Mainichi 
Shimbun, where we find an enthusiastic leader- 
ete referring to the good work Mr. Bowes has 
done in Japan's behalf, and declaring that 
though he has never visited the country, his 
affection for it is strong and practical. On the 
last anniversary of the Emperor of Japan's 
birthday, Mr. Bowes, our TOkyé  contem- 
porary says, caused his entrance gate to be 
decorated with crossed ensigns of the Rising 
Sun, and threw his house open for the enter- 
tainment of a large number of guests, the 
expense involved being not less than three 
thousand dollars. A friend expressed surprise 
that any English gentleman could feel so much 
interest in a country where polygamy was prac- 
tised. But Mr. Bowes replied that Japanese 
polygamy was the outcome of feudal times, and 
must by no means be regarded as an evidence 
that the uncivilized conditions generally accom- 
panying such a custom prevailed in Japan. 
Every Samurai deemed it a prime duty to 
beget sons who, in the first place, should swell 
the numbers of the clan and defend its cause, 
and, in the second, should transmit their family 
name through unbroken generations. There- 
fore men had concubines in addition to their 
wife—they never had more than one legally re- 
cognised wife. It was not because the’morals 
of society were corrupt, but because political 
considerations had weight even in the family 
circle. Since the fall of feudalism, however, 
the raison d’éfre of polygamy had disappeared, 
and though the practice still lived partly by 
force of habit and partly for the sake of the 
license it permitted, it had largely gone out of 
fashion and was daily falling into disrepute. 
Among educated men, officials, and gentle- 
men of rank or social standing, persons having 
concubines living in the same house with their 
wives were altogether the exception, and among 
the lower and middle classes the custom could 
be said to have prevailed at any time. The 
Mainichi Shimbun strongly applauds this 
analysis by Mr. Bowes, and says that he knows 
more about the true origin of Japanese customs 
than many a Japanese. 





Tur Treaties resemble the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity in their absolute inscrutability to some 
minds. They are not in themselves either 
lengthy or abstruse compilations. Great Bri- 
tain’s Treaty with Japan consists of twenty-four 
articles and occupies two pages and a half of a 
medium-sized volume, Yet thirty years of 
study have not sufficed to make clear to some 
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of those most interested the gist of this brief 
and simple document. They still discover that 
it contains things which it ought not to contain, 
and that it does not contain things which it 
ought to contain, and, in short, that there is no 
health in it except in so far as it confers pri- 
vileges and provides exemptions. The general 
public, to be sure, can scarcely be expected to 
know much about treaties and their significa- 
tion, But here in Japan where revision of the 
Treaties has been the question of the day for 
the past sixteen years; where diplomats have 
been negotiating about them; newspapers dis- 
cussing them; politicians writing about them; 
laymen wrangling about them; Churchmen me- 
morializing about them, and chairmen of cham- 
bers of commerce preparing memoranda or 
making speeches about them—here in Japan 
one might expect, not unreasonably, that the 
one journal which for years has made itself 
conspicuous by claiming to represent the views 
held by this community in respect of the 
Treaties, undertaking to demonstrate the un- 
wisdom of changing them without long delibera- 
tion, and altogether setting itself up as the 
champion exponent and supporter of the exist- 
ing status, should at least know what the 
Treaties say and what they donot say. But the 
Japan Herald's ignorance is apparently just as 
crass as it was before it commenced its thirty 
years study of the twenty-four articles—a year 
and a quarter to each article—together with the 
accompanying Trade Regulations. Two or 
three days ago it informed its readers thata 
fixed fee of twenty-two dollars paid by each 
foreign vessel to the Custom House for services 
in connection with entrance and clearance, was 
tonnage dues, whereas the Trade Regulations, 
when prescribing this fee, declare in so many 
words that ‘‘no tonnage dues shall be levied on 
foreign ships in the ports of Japan.” And 
now, before the former blunder is three days 
old, we have an even more wonderful example 
of similar ignorance. ‘“ Passports,” says the 
Japan Herald in its issue of ‘the 5th instant, 
“‘are granted according to the Treaty.” Can 
there he many folks in this Settlement 
so magnificently uninformed as our naive 
contemporary? If so, it really might be worth 
while to form a Society for the Study of 
the Treaties, since, after all, it does concern us 
to know what those instruments give and what 
they withhold. To be told, just at this moment 
when the passport question has been attracting 
public attention and provoking public discus- 
sion for several months—to be gravely told that 
“ passports are granted according to the Treaty” 
is very comical. The Treaties, from first to last, 
do not contain one word about passports. The 
privilege of travelling with passports beyond 
Treaty Limits is granted by the Japanese Go- 
vernment entirely of its own free will and 
liberality, and might be denied to-morrow 
without violating any international compact 
whatsoever. Itis at least graceful to distinguish 
what we receive as being entitled to receive, 
and what we receive as a voluntary gift. Pass- 
ports belong to the latter category, and it must 
be gratifying to the Japanese Government to 
to find that, after all this time, its generosity in 
granting them has been construed by their 
recipients as a matter of Treaty. 


* 
ae 


Tn connection with tonnage dues, a word may 
be added on the subject of ships throwing 
ballast overboard in Yokohama harbour. Re- 


ferring to this in a previous issue, we said that, 
though probably the anchorage had not been 
greatly injured by such an abuse, there was 
absolutely nothing to restrain its perpetration, 
and we further stated that complaints had been 
made in the past about the practice. The 
Fapan Herald does not believe, it declares, 
that any complaints of the sort have been made. 
After the Fapan Herald's exhibitions of crass 
ignorance about the Treaties, we cannot be 
surprised at its corresponding want of know- 
ledge in other directions. Yet it might easily 
have ascertained that memoranda were for- 
warded to Tokyo some years ago by both the 
British and the American Admirals, urging 
the advisability of adopting measures to check 
the ballast abuse, and that a protest, signed by 
twelve masters of ship, was also addressed to 
the Authorities in the capital, the signatories 
averring that the harbour was gradually being 
filled up with silt and ballast. If people under- 
taking to discuss these subjects would have the 
honesty to ascertain something about the facts, 
a great deal of silly writing might be avoided. 





Monsetgneur Cousin, Apostolic Bishop in 
Southern Japan, has addressed the following 
letter to the Nagasaki Rising Sun :— 


Dean Siny—In order to remove any doubts in the minds of my 
friends in Nagasaki, Japanese as well as foreigners, will you 
allow me to make use of your estimable paper to adda word to 
the explanations my conireres in Tokio have already had the 
kindness to offer on my behalf 

It is concerning cectain articles which have appeared in. the 
Yokohama journals, in regard to the pretended difficulties which 
the Catholic Mission are supposed to have experienced in. the 
interior of the country at the hands of the Japanese Authorities. 

Never having written, said, or even thought anything tt 
sembling what is attributed to'me, ask myself by whom and 
for what aim has my name been mixed up with this matter, 

The truth is that, amongst missionaries, none, tom: 

knowledge, have ever had any legitimate cause to complain 
Against those whose sight and whose duty it is to attend. 10 
the execution of the regulations relating to passports. From 
the highest to the lowest of the administrative officials they 
have always received the most courteous treatment and the 
jest attention. 
‘So far as my Mission is concerned, this is a testimony which 1 
am pleased to give to the Government of this country, which 
knows how to Tender so graceful the hospitality extended 10 
foreigners; and I_am very happy that circumstances have fur 
ished me with an opportunity of oflering it publicly 

Tam aware thata letter was written by a Mlissionary, from 
which a diterent impression may be gathered ; but | also know 
that the writer was the trst to regret the publicity given, without 
his consent, to his hastily-formed conclusions embodied in a pris 
vate letter, 

Tread that letter when Les Missions Catholiouer frst brought it to 
Japan. [also read the English te-production of it in the Londen 
® China Express, imputing it to me. Iwill not undertake to 
justify all the contents of the letter in question; ‘but! would 
‘much less he responsible for the translation Tallude to. 

We are therefore brought in the presence of an indiscretion 
and a mistepresentation ; and it appears to me that, reduced t0 
these proportions, the facts for Any setions person. remain 
without importance. 

With my thanks in anticipation for the insertion of this letter, 
plesne accent, dear Sir, the Fespectful compliments of your very 
rumble Servant, 






























J. A. COUSIN, 
Bishop of Acmonia, and Apostolic Vicar of Southern Japan. 


Kanacawa Prefecture, we learn from the Bukka 
Shimpo, has suddenly roused itself to a state of 
unwonted political activity. The election of 
members for the Local Assembly is attended 
with so much canvassing and excitement that 
one might almost mistake the whole thing for a 
reproduction, on a small scale, of the great 
Presidential contest in the United States. Not 
the least interesting feature of the affair is that 
the opposing parties seem to be divided by lines 
stretching far beyond the range of ordinary 
local politics. They are, in fact, {commonly 
called “Liberals” and ‘“ Progressionists,” just 
as though events had reverted to the days of the 
Fivu-té and the Karshin-/6. Yet the truth is 
that these- denominations are rather accidental 
than representative. The real origin of the divi- 
sion is a question, explained some time ago in 
these columns, connected with the ownership of 
certain so-called public property in Yokohama, 
At present this property is declared to belong 
to the leading merchants, but their right of 
possession is challenged by other residents, 
calling themselves land-holders. Thus the cor- 
rect appellation of the parties would be the 
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Merchant's Party and the Land-holders’ Party, 
but as the leader of the latter happens to be 
Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki, and as it numbers 
among its followers several numbers of the de- 
funct Fiyu-#4, it has come to be known as 
the Liberal Party; while its opponents receive 
the name of Progressionists because they in- 
clude many adherents of the Kaishin platform. 
Bound up with this question of property is ne- 
cessarily one of rates, so that there is some 
justification for the keen interest displayed by 
the local public. 
* “ * 

The same journal notes, with some surprise, 
an apparent discrepancy between the develop- 
ment of Yokohama’s foreign trade and the 
condition of the place. Upto October of last 
year, the total increase in the foreign trade of 
the port had been nearly six million yen, yet 
it seemed that there was less prosperity and 
activity among the people than in the preceding 
year. Something of this may be attributable 
to a growing sense of the necessity of economy, 
but on the whole it must be regarded as an 
evidence that the profits derived from trade 
were by no means commensurate with the in- 
crease in its dimensions. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun raises a point of some 
importance as to the interpretation of an article 
in the Regulations for the Guidance of Govern- 
ment Officials, promulgated by Imperial Ordi- 
nance in July, 1887, The provision in question 
(Art. VIL) reads as follows :—‘ Without the 
sanction of his chief, no Government official 
may become chairman or member of any busi- 
ness company.” The question has arisen in 
connection with the acceptance by a Mr. Fujita, 
an official of the Hiroshima Local Government, 
ofa nomination to the office of chairman of a 
local spinning company, ,and his election by a 
large majority and consequent resignation of 
his official appointment. The Mainichi Shim- 
bun, in calling attention to these proceedings, 
points out that the principle involved is a very 
important one. If the Regulations cited above 
are not to be regarded as a dead letter, no Go- 
vernment official can become a candidate for 
any oflice in a private business company. 
If such an official is allowed to send his 
name forward as a candidate in this way, 
to submit his claims to the fortune of voting, 
and to have in the event of defeat the op- 
tion of retaining his situation in the public 
service, then our contemporary foresees the 
harvesting of a most plentiful crop of abuses. 
Would the Home Minister give his permission 
to the director of the Public Works Bureau 
in his Department, if the latter asked to be 
allowed to put himself in nomination for the 
chairmanship of a public works company? 
Certainly not; and indeed it is not at all likely 
that any incumbent of that office would be so 
misguided as to prefer any such request. Di- 
rectors of Agricultural, Commercial, or Mining 
Bureaux in the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department are in pretty much the same posi- 
tion with regard to agricultural, commercial, or 
mining business companies. But to return to 
the Hiroshima case. The very fact that Mr, 
Fujita found it necessary to resign his Govern- 
ment appointment on being elected chairman 
of the company in question, shows that he was 
not eligible for such election—that he recognised 
the illegality of holding both offices at the same 
time. The blame seems to rest, however, on 
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the shoulders of the Prefect, who permitted the 
proceedings to go on, and in the event of no 
step being taken by the shareholders to cancel 
the appointment, our contemporary lays on the 
Government the obligation to enquire into the 
matter, Either the regulations have been con- 
travened or they have not, and in the latter case 
they should at once be revised to remedy the 
defect which undoubtedly disfigures them. 


Str Epiwiy Arnoxp has chosen the Taj as the 
subject for his latest poem, ‘ With Sa’di in the 
Garden,” concerning which Pudlic Opinion 
says :— 

It bears its own recommendation, it is its own ex- 
cuse for being, and reading it brings its own reward, 
This volume embodies the third chapter of the ‘ Bos- 
tan” of Sa’di in the course of an all-night's talk, with 
song and the dance, held in the Garden of the Taj 
Mahal, at Agra, amid the soft splendours of an Indian 
night. The’ scene itself is entrancingly inspiring, 
leading to those dreams which never can come into 
speech and to ‘songs heard only in the silence.” 
‘There, close by the gently-flowing Jumna is— 

India's pride, the Tomb, the House of Rest, 

‘That glory of the beauty of the Ta}, 

Matchless perfect in form, a miracle 

‘Of grace, and tenderness, and symmetry j 

A passion, anda worship, and a faith 

Writ fast in alabaster, 
which stands to-day, perhaps, the finest edifice on 
earth, certainly the most beautiful, if Mr. Arnold and 
other competent critics are to be believed. This 
magnificent white marble mausoleum, adorned beyond 
all ordinary conception, with the whole Korean writ- 
ten on its interior in mosaics and traceries of precious 
stones, was built two anda half centuries ago by the 
Shah Jahan for his loved queen, to whom, through 
fifteen years of Persian married life, the great Emperor 
could sa; 

















Light of my life ! 
Once more T shut the great loud world away 

And come to reign in this one realm | love, 

‘The heart of Mumtaz | 
About this Taj is the garden, lovely, luxuriant, still 
kept in the finest order by the British Government. 
Here lie the Emperor and his Queen— 

And she who loved her garden lieth now 

Lapped ina garden, And all this for love! 
Such was the scene of the dialogue, in which the wise 
Mirza, the charming singing-giris—who are said to be 
types from the life, and the Saheb (Englishman) 
“lover of Indian "—under the description of whom 
Arnold himself is rather thioly disguised, spend the 
night over part of the writings of Sa'di, that sweet 
Persian poct of six centuries ago, who sings of love 
and morals and faith, ‘The bulk’of the poem is Ar- 
nold’s. In connecting these pearls from the “ Bostan” 
(“ Fruit Garden”) of that travelled and devout repre 
sentative of Persian poetry—one of the very greatest 
of those who have written poetry in this old Aryan 
tongue—Arnold expands his verse much more than 
do Chaucer and Longfellow in their Tales.” And 
we cannot complain, for the connecting parts are the 
best of the poem, What pretty stories are those told 
by. the singing-girls, one of having the fever at Cal- 
cutta, the other of the rescue of the babe from the 
tigress! Everywhere we find a large charity, a broad 
humanity, a suggestion of a sweet brotherhood and 
sisterhood, The world grows more liberal. We be- 
come more fit to live in it. We learn to respect, if 
not to love, other races and other creeds, This 
volume has much of the “touch of nature (that) 
makes the whole world kin.” It is essentially a"* book 
of love” in its varying phases, love always sweet, 
often melancholy, and sometimes with a strain of ex- 
treme self-abasement and sacrifice. In the extracts 
from S: the theme often become divine love. After 
one such song, which reminds us of the best of Whit- 
tier's reverent and trustful poems, the Englishman asks: 

What! can you dance to Lala rubshar, girl! 

Or Siutar lab, and make great eyes for gain, 

Knowing such strains? 
But the best is on Auman love and this we can com- 
é—' all mankind love a lover," as ourEmerson 
There is, perhaps, nothing better in this 
book than some lines from the “ Light of Asia” and 
the “Indian Song of Songs,” but its touch is tender 
and true, its sentiment is deliciously beautiful, and the 
tone is pure, ‘The lover of poctry must read the 
book. One gem alone is here given, detached from 
its setting, yet gleaming with the misty beauty of a 
diamond in the moonlight :— 

A lover si “ For one tonch of her hand 

1 would give Balkh, I would give Samarkand, 

So sweet she is!” the Bulbul sang between, 

"Rose of rare sweetnesses! Shirin, Shivin? 

When we remember that ''shirix" is the Persian 
for “sweet,” it is the best word with which to stop 
speaking of this dainty volume, so full of the trilling 
of nightingales and the fragrance of rose-leaves, and 
which is itself a— 


Rose of rich sweetnesses! Shirin, Shirin! 
























































The Times continues to employ all its resources 
of type and compositors in the cause of “ Par- 
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nellism and Crime.” It is publishing the 
records of the Special Commission in litle 
volumes, which appear almost simultaneously 
with the occurrence of the events they chronicle. 
The first two volumes are already in our hands. 
Part 1 contains the opening speech of the 
Attorney-General, with, of course, the pre- 
liminary proceedings. The speech fills 336 
pages. In respect of bulk alone it is a very 
wonderful performance, and as a specimen of 
well marshalled facts and clear, unimpassioned 
presentation it strikes us as not less admirable 
than the wonderful powers of self-command 
and endurance required for such a forensic 
effort. Perhaps the best idea of the magnitude 
of the issues involved is conveyed by the lists 
of persens accused, - witnesses, and speeches 
which, delivered by the accused, are quoted as 
having been of an incendiary or illegal character. 
The list of members of Parliament against whom 
it is proposed to adduce evidence of seditious 
conduct contains no less than sixty-five names, 
and while we are not surprised to find among 
them those of Sexton, Biggar, Tanner, Par- 
nell, Healy, and T. P. O’Connor, we do read 
with some astonishment the name of Justin 
McCarthy. Some three hundred speeches de- 
livered by these eloquent Irishmen at various 
places are put in as evidence, and presum- 
ably must be studied by the Court. A list 
is also given of persons guilty of crime, or 
advocates of treason, sedition, assassination, 
and violence with whom, it is alleged, these 
sixty-five members of Parliament were in 
close association or collusion, On this list we 
read the names of ‘ Frank Byrne, who admitted 
his connection with the Phoenix Park murders 
and who was supplied with money by Mr. C. 8. 
Parnell, which enabled him to escape to 
America ;” ‘Patrick Ford, the editor of the 
Irish World, who remitted large sums of money 
to the Land League for purposes of crime and 
outrage ;” “T. Brennan, who was Secretary of 
the Land League and paid some of the per- 
petrators of the Phoenix Park and other murders 
and outrages ;” “ Patrick J. Sheridan, who was 
an organizer of the Land League, who organized 
outrages and acts of violence and was impli- 
cated in the Phoenix Park murders,” and so on 
and so on, until we come to the last batch of 
accused, namely, “Anna Parnell, H. Reynolds, 
H. Lynch, Mrs. Moloney, Clara Stritch, Mrs. 
Moore, members of the Ladies’ Land League 
who paid for the commission of crime.” It is 
evident that if Zhe Zimes can prove its case, 
or even a part of it, a tremendous influence will 
be exercised on the fate of Parnellism. Anni- 
hilated, indeed, the movement cannot be, for 
even granting its association with crimes and 
outrages, these are but symptoms, not causes 
of the malady. But though we do not for one 
instant believe in the possibility of disposing of 
Irish aspirations in a Court of Law, and though 
we even doubt the prudence of making the at- 
tempt, it is not to be denied that if Charles Stuart 
Parnell and his associates have been guilty of 
any of the misdeeds charged against them by 
The Times, their proper place is a felon’s cell, 
not the British House of Commons. 








Says the Singapore ree Press :—Among the 
passengers arrived yesterday morning (24th ult.) 
from Batavia by the steamer Siadoro is Sir 
Thomas M'Ilwraith, Premier of Queensland. Sir 
Thomas is accompanied by Lady M'Ilwraith 
and family and is on his way to Japan to recruit 
his health, 
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Here is an interesting incident of civilized 
life, which occurred at Baltimore on the 31st 
of last Octaber:—‘‘ Early in the morning the 
State oyster sloop, Mary Compton, sighted four 
hundred or more boats which were engaged in 
illegal dredging on Swan Point Bar, and swooped 
down upon them, But the pirates would 
not fly. The oysters were plentiful and so were 
bullets and small shot. The police sloop had 
no sooner invaded the ground occupied by the 
dredgers, than the latter opened a hot fire with 
small arms. The sloop answered with similar 
weapons. The offenders did not seem to care 
a button for this, and as a last resort the cannon 
with which the sloop was armed was turned 
against them. The awful boom of the gun rang 
out upon the air, but still the dredgers did not 
scare. Not an inch would they budge, and 
finally the Mary Campton turned her stern to 
the pirates and ingloriously fled for Chester 
River. Her flight was accompanied by the 
ringing cheers of her enemies. After proceed- 
ing a little distance the Compson caught sight 
of the police steamer A/cLane and signalled 
her. The two vessels then proceeded to the 
scene of the late fight. But the dredgers con- 
cluded thata victory over one war vessel was 
enough glory for one day, and they hoisted sail 
and left. The same night the dredgers again 
collected onthe bar, and when moming dawned 
the commander of the J/ary Compton was sur- 
prised to see the pirate fleet again before him. 
The Compton again swooped down upon them. 
The dredgers stood firm and poured volley 
after volley into the hull, rigging, and deck of 
the sloop. The Compton once more opened 
with her cannon, but the law-breakers greeted 
each fire of the big gun with derisive yells; but 
they finally withdrew. It is reported that several 
of the dredgers were wounded.” 


Tue procedure of the British Government in 
respect of the Contagious Diseases Act and 
cognate questions in Hongkong and the Straits 
Settlements, illustrates the great difficulty of 
dealing with these subjects in a manner at once 
rational and yet unopposed to the prejudices of 
the good folks at home. For many years the 
opponents of the Contagious Diseases Act have 
poured’ out the phials of their denunciation 
against State recognition of vice, and in obedi- 
ence to this,outcry, always growing in force, the 
Secretary of State ordered that all the ordinances 
hitherto m force with respect to medical exami- 
nations and licensing should be suspended at 
the Straits Settlements. This, however, would 
have abolished, at the same time, the control to 
which such places were subjected in the in- 
terests of the inmates themselves. A middle 
course was accordingly steered. Compulsory 
examination was done away with, but the re- 
gistration of brothels was continued. They were 
not actually licensed to carry on their business. 
The meaning of registration was that they could 
not be indicted as a public nuisance, unless 
they were conducted so as to become a nuisance, 
but that persons injured in any way by their 
existence should be at liberty to seek civil re- 
medies against them. The result of doing away 
with compulsory examination, according to the 
Penang Gazette, was that ‘ malignant ase 
spread among the inhabitants of the colony to 
an alarming extent.” In Hongkong, also, the 
ordinance relating to compulsory examination 
was suspended for atime, but the Dasly Press 
says that ‘the women, so far from looking on 
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this as a boon, continued to submit themselves 
voluntarily, showing that they are fully conscious 
of the advantage of medical supervision.” 
Concerning the proposed extension to Hong- 
kong of the system now practised at the Straits 
Settlements, our colonial contemporary writes: 
—If registration were abolished, and public 
prostitution left as free from control as 
it unfortunately is in England, the odious 
brothel slavery which is so difficult to check 
even with all the precautions that have been 
devised would grow to a fearful extent, with its 
attendant evil of the kidnapping of young girls. 
But, conceding the necessity for the retention of 
these portions of the existing law, the opponents 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts are brought 
face to face with rather an awkward dilemma, 
What they have protested against is ‘state re- 
cognition of vice.’ By the registration of bro- 
thels state recognition of vice is continued. 
The object of the Acts in England was the pre- 
vention of disease ; in the Eastern colonies they 
have a double object, the prevention of disease 
and the protection of the women engaged in 
brothels. If the recognition is justifiable in 
pursuit of the latter object, is it less justifiable 
on the grounds of public health? The Acts 
have been opposed on the ground that the 
examination to which they subjected women 
was morally indefensible, and it has also been 
argued that they did not bring about a diminu- 
tion of disease, statistics (very misleading ones) 
being adduced in support of the latter conten- 
tion. The basis of the opposition was, however, 
the objection to the State recognition of vice. 
In the Bill introduced in the Straits Settlements 
we find the State recognition is still continued, 
and must be also in this Colony if adequate 
protection is to be accorded, not only to the 
unfortunate creatures who follow a ‘life of 
shame, but to innocent girls who otherwise, 
either by wiles or coercion, might be led into 
the same life.” 

Iris expected that at first the joumey by rail 
from Tokyo to Kyoto will occupy about 17 
hours and that afterwards the time will be 
reduced to fourteen or fifteen. From Kyoto to 
Osaka by train is a two hours’ trip, approximately, 
When estimating the total journey between 
Tokyo and Osaka by rail, we therefore put the 
time at twenty hours. The Yapan Herald 
thinks that nothing will be gained, on that 
hypcthesis, by taking the train instead of the 
steamer, It arrives at this conclusion thus :— 
“The passage between Yokohama and Kobe is 
now accomplished in twenty-four hours, but ac- 
cording to the JZar/'s calculation it will take 
practically the same time by rail, if allowance 
be made for the distance of the two places of 
arrival and departure.” We do not pretend to 
understand this enigmatical sentence, or to 
divine on what principle a journey could be 
calculated except by making ‘allowance for the 
distance of the two places of arrival and de- 
parture.” It is plain enough, however, that 
whereas we spoke of the journey between Zékysé 
and Osaka, the Fapan Herald for the purposes 
of its own argument, compares our railway 
estimate of that journey with the steamboat 
journey between Vokohama and Kobe. Now 
Yokohama is one hour by rail from Tokyo, and 
Osaka is one hour by rail from Kobe. Allow- 
ing, then the minimum time of ene hour for the 
two connections in Yokohama and Kobe—from 
the terminus in Yokohama to the steamer and 
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from the steamer in Kobe lo the station—it re- 
sults that under the most favourable circum- 
stances the journey from Tokyo to Osaka can- 
not now be performed in less than 27 hours. 
No one ever does accomplish it in that time, 
but still the possibility may be conceded in 
theory. Kyoto, on the other hand, cannot be 
reached from Tokyo at present in less than 29 
hours, whereas the train will take us there in 
18. Itis not, however, so much a question of 
time as of comfort. At least fifty persons out 
of every hundred suffer from sea-sickness, and 
the voyage between Yokohama and Kobe can- 
not be called a particularly smooth one. There 
is always the chance of a rough sea and two or 
three hours additional suffering in consequence. 
The editor of our contemporary is perhaps in- 
different to these things, but for our own part 
we frankly admit the general weakness of pre- 
ferring a smoothly gliding train and all the 
varied scenery and interest of a railway journey, 
to the headaches and nausea of a pitching 
steamer, 


Iris, of course, quite true that many of the reasons 
enabling foreigners to live outside Treaty Limits 
and the Settlements are to be classed as pretexts. 
What is required is simply that a repectable 
Japanese should apply, according to prescribed 
forms, for permission to employ such and such 
a foreigner in a stated capacity, and permission 
being obtained, a passport is given, on the 
strength of which the foreigner may live undis- 
turbed at the place of his employment, nominal 
or real. The Government naturally does not 
attempt to institute an inquisitorial search into 
all the circumstances of each case thus pre- 
sented. It assumes the dona fides of the affair, 
precisely in the same way that it assumes the 
bona fides of the allegation made by every ap- 
plicant for a passport as to the state of his health 
or his scientific purposes. The two things 
seem to us exactly parallel. At any rate, the 
point is that in respect of both alike prescribed 
conditions are complied with, The Authorities 
do not pretend to enquire how many hours per 
day or how many minutes per year a foreigner 
in the service of a private Japanese teaches. 
Neither do they pretend to enquire from what 
ailment a man is suffering or what may be his 
scientific capacities when he applies for a pass- 
port to recruit his health or prosecute his 
studies. Without further scrutiny they grant 
permission to the applicant, in the one case to 
enter Japanese employ, and in the other to 
travel beyond Treaty limits. Whether they 
have been wise in exercising this liberality, or 
allowing its exercise to reach present dimensions, 
is another affair altogether. What they are 
understood to be aiming at now is to prevent 
the further extension of the privilege, and to 
put an end to patent abuses of it. Meanwhile, 
to say that missionaries and others residing 
beyond the limits prescribed by the Treaties or 
determined for the Settlements, as real or 
nominal employés of Japanese, are guilty of a 
“palpable fraud,” and that the Authorities, in 
allowing them soto reside, are ‘winking ata pal- 
pable fraud,” isa silly exaggeration. There isno 
“« palpable fraud” inthe business. We observe 
that the Zapan Herald now modifies the ex- 
pression, and speaks of something that “ will be 
stigmatised by the unregenerate as a pious 
fraud.” But this ingenuous shuffle, more 
amusing than artistic, does not alter the fact 
that the argument advanced by the Yapan 
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Herald is precisely the sort of contention 
against which the Japanese Government is 
understood to be desirous of guarding itself. 
If foreigners were sufficiently imprudent to 
assert that every privilege granted to them con- 
stitutes a basis for claiming further concessions, 
and sufficiently unscrupulous to maintain that 
the existence of what they call one “ palpable 
fraud” justifies the permission of another, the 
only safe course would be to withhold privileges 
altogether. It would have been difficult to find 
amore conspicuous vindication of the “ letter- 
of-the-law policy” than the Japan Herald's 
writings furnish. 


Tue Educational Society of Japan has pub- 
lished and circulated “a short account” of its 
programme, organization, and membership. It 
is a gay little volume, having upon its cover a 
procession of figures, men, women, and children, 
ascending and descending, the central point 
above being a man supporting two flags with the 
Rising Sun device, while the base of the proces- 
sion is occupied by people writing and painting. 
The artist has succeeded in giving prominence to 
his leading ideas, the Afeir era of enlighten- 
ment and the spread of education, but the 
details of his sketch are also suggestive, espe- 
cially if they may be considered to represent 
the views of the Society itself. Women, as we 
have said, are conspicuous, and the fact that 
they carry on their studies side by side with 
men, may be taken to signify a recognition, in 
some sort, of the equality of the sexes. But 
among all the male and female figures we do 
not find one in Western costume. Everything is 
purely Japanese, except the male fashion of hair- 
dressing. Possibly this is the result of mere acci- 
dent. At any rate it is remarkable, and if the 
Society did not intend it to be remarked, some 
care should have been taken to modify such sug- 
gestive features. An account of the Society was 
given some time ago in our leading columns, 
but we now reproduce, elsewhere, the story it 
tells of itself, believing that it cannot fail to be 
of interest to our readers. The Association, it 
will be seen, numbers five thousand members, 
and in view doubtless of this large following, 
the plan has been adopted of electing a sort of 
parliament for purposes of meeting and discus- 
sion, There are,.accordingly, 200 Deliberative 
Members, 7 Councillors, 7 Sectional Presidents, 
and 1 President. The useful influence exercised 
by such an association must be very large. 


ae 

May we be permitted to make two sugges- 
tions to the society with regard to the printing 
of its transactions. The first is that to insert 
a hyphen between the za and the myoji of 
Japanese names is an erroneous innovation. 
Such words as Kato-Hiroyuki, Kuki-Riuichi 
and so forth, mislead the English-reading public 
altogether. Again, to write “ His Imperial High- 
ness Prince Arisugawa-no-miya Taruhito,” is at 
once tautological and orthographically incorrect. 
“ Arisugawa no miya,” translated into English, 
means Prince Arisugawa. The Society's method 
is as unreasonable as though one should say 
“the Emperor Kaiser William 





Tus Indian lady, Ramabai, addressed another 
large meeting in the Koseikan, as announced, 
on Friday, 28th ult., at two o'clock. Her re- 
marks, which extended to a greater length than 
on the preceding Sunday, ended with arosy fore- 
cast of the blessings that must result from the 
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regeneration of women. Evidently the Pundita 
is an enthusiast, and believes fully in the cause 
she so warmly advocates. We have seen the 
falsification in practice of the old cry Vox 
populi, vox det; our spears are not yet beaten 
into pruning-hooks, nor our swords into plough- 
shares. The voice of the multitude has brought 
us but a very little curve towards the millen- 
nium. Ramabai would change the adage into 
Vox feminae, vox det; give woman an equal 
place and an equal education with man, and 
the world will see its golden age again. Would 
that we could believe it! Human nature, 
unfortunately, does not change so easily. But, 
meanwhile, there is much to do in raising 
the status of the sex throughout Asia; and the 
praiseworthy single-hearted efforts of cultured 
women like Ramabai and her friends are worthy 
of all sympathy. After the meeting the Pundita 
drove to the residence of Prince Komatsu at 
Surugadai, where she was received in audience 
by their Imperial Highnesses. 


Rererence is again made, this time by the 
Hocht Shimbun, to the subject of samples given 
by Japanese dealers to foreign merchants in 
transactions in tea. The vernacular press had 
previously alluded to the matter, denouncing the 
bulk of these samples as unreasonable, and the 
Hochi Shimbun confirms the complaint. It 
has come to be the practice, we are told, to give 
as much as 30 to 40 Ibs. by way of samples for 
every parcel of 10,000 Ibs. sold: When this 
question was raised previously, we were inclined to 
disregard it, believing that no such paltry prac- 
tices would be descended to by foreign mer- 
chants. But we have since learned, on authority 
apparently trustworthy, that there are grounds 
for the complaint, and {that considerable profits 
are known to have been obtained by at least one 
firm from the sale of tea received as samples. 
Still, no one can doubt that this is an exceptional 
incident of the trade, and that it has not the 
sanction of respectable merchants. The Héchi 
tells us that Japanese dealers have resolved 
henceforth to limit samples to 1Ib. in every 
thousand, which ought to be sufficient, since in 
the aggregate it would amount to some forty or 
fifty thousand Ibs. on the entire trade. We are 
also informed by our contemporary that Japanese 
traders are unanimous in desiring tohave godown 
receipts for goods temporarily placed in foreign 
hands, and that, when these demands were 
submitted to the foreign merchants, they were 
agreed to by fourteen out of the seventeen firms 
concerned, three only, No. 33, No. 221, and No. 
211, objecting. It has accordingly been decided 
to do business with the fourteen firms only. 
‘The latter have further agreed spontaneously to 
effect insurance on goods against which they 
have given godown receipts. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we give these statements 
for what they may be worth. 


Tuere has been organized in Tokyé an associa- 
tion which promises to do work of much interest. 
It is called the “ Maine Club,” after Sir Henry 
Maine, the well known writer on historical law. 
A branch of the Anthropological Society (Jinrui- 
gak’kai), and having for its object the investiga- 
tion of the ancient customs and laws of Japan 
as well as all matters connected with social 
changes and the development and progress of 
civilization, it® members are chiefly taken from 
the roll of the parent Society, but anyone de- 
sirous of joining is invited to send his name to 
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the manager, Mr. K. Suzuki, No. 18, Minami 
Sakumacho, Nichome, Shiba, or to the office of 
the Anthropological Society. In the latter case 
it should be noted in the superscription of the 
application that the contents refer to the Maine 
Club. The club proposes to hold its monthly 
meetings on the 2nd Sunday of the month at 
the rooms of the Anthropological Society or 
elsewhere, when essays will be read and dis- 
cussions held. Invitations will be given to men 
of noted scholarship, whether foreigners or 
Japanese, to attend the meetings and con- 
tribute to the discussions, and essays or speeches 
deemed likely to contribute to the cause of 
general learning will be either printed separately, 
or inserted in the volume of transactions of the 
Anthropological Society. There is no fixed sub- 
scription or entrance fee, but contributions of 
either money or books will be accepted. The 
Anthropological Society of Japan has already 
made its mark. Its membership comprises 
many of the most distinguished Japanese scholars 
of the day, and there can be no doubt that its 
off-shoot, the Maine Club, will also do useful 
and interesting work. The growth of these 
Societies is a significant evidence of the ad- 
vance Japan is making in the new civilization. 





Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun comments in a 
favourable tone on Viscount Mori's speech 
during his recent tour in the north-eastern 
districts, an authorized report of which was 
published by our contemporary and is now tran- 
slated into these columns. Exception is taken, 
however, to the Minister's proposition that the 
educational system should conform to the policy 
of the Central Government, which, it is pointed 
out, must inevitably undergo more or less change 
as alterations in the constitution of the Ministry 
are rendered necessary by the voice of the 
people, manifested in the election of popular 
representatives. If similar alterations are to be 
carried out in the system of public education 
much injury must ensue. It may be, however, 
the Tokyo journal remarks, that Viscount Mori 
only intends that education shall conform with 
the policy of the Central Government, so far as 
that means that the principles of céoperation 
and self-government are to be availed of, and 
that change in other directions will not neces- 
sarily depend on fluctuations in the Govern- 
ment policy according to the vjews of suc- 
cessive cabinets. The suggestion that in the 
appointment of directors and teachers, educa- 
tional societies of the class described by 
Viscount Mori should have an advisory voice, 
is approved of, as also is the proposed qualifi- 
cation for membership in such societies, though 
the Michi Nichi avows itself in favour of confer- 
ring even greater powers on such bodies than 
the Minister indicates. The importance of 
cultivating spirit (Airyoku), especially in the 
form of amor patrie, cannot be questioned, but 
our contemporary utters a warning against too 
much rigour of school discipline on the one 
hand and improper laxity on the other. The 
first Higher Middle School is quoted as an 
instance in which the students are as quiet and 
orderly as if they were under military rules, but 
a doubt is expressed as to whether this system 
tends to the development of that high spirit of 
self reliance and courage to which the educational 
system of Great Britain so thoroughly conduces. 
Like Viscount Mori the Wichi Nichi Shim- 
bun holds the opinion that only the normal and 
elementary common schools should be sup- 
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ported from the public taxes. The Minister's 
views on the admission of religious sectarianism 
and politics into schools are of a nature to set 
at rest variaus anxious apprehensions that the 
Tokyo journal had entertained. Being a be- 
liever in Christianity and an advocate of mono- 
gamy, the Viscount was credited with a wish 
to introduce the teaching of the Western religion 
into the curriculum of schools, an impression 
which his present utterances show to have been 
ill-founded, and the only thing now required to 
make the mind of our contemporary easy is an 
assurance that he does not intend to carry into 
effect his supposed hobby of rendering English 
the national language of Japan. Viscount Mori's 
statements on the question of religion and 
politics, our contemporary regards as a pledge 
of his future policy, a pledge towards the fulfil- 
ment of which the Vicki Niché avows its inten- 





tion of labouring. 





Tue Bukka Shimpo has the following :—People 
who spend their time in the capital or in large 
cities, cannot conceive the amountof poverty and 
misery which prevail in some parts of the pro- 
vinces. With theexception perhapsof he silk dis- 
tricts, such as Shinano, Kai, Kozuke, Shimozuke, 
Ou, Tamba, Tango, &c., the inhabitants of the 
country parts are in a most wretched condition, 
die to the combined effects of floods, drought, 
extravagant indulgence in foreign luxuries, the 
increase of public burdens, and the still linger- 
ing languor resulting from the disturbance in 
the financial condition of the empire. The 
increase of taxes, however, like the tendency to 
purchase western luxuries, must be reckoned 
with as a result of the adoption of foreign 
civilization, and therefore not negative but posi- 
tive remedies are called for. To us it seems as 
if the country people have gone too much 
on the principle of putting all their eggs in 
one basket, and we would recommend that 
the farmers should endeavour to eke out their 
receipts from the rice crops by engaging in 
other occupations during the time when the 
cereal does not demand their attention. Why, 
for example, should not the people in the Ou 
districts engage in the production of lacquer 
juice and mint (in addition to rice and mul- 
berry), the people of the northern provinces in 
hemp raising, those of the mild regions along 
the Tokaido and the Sanyodo in grape cultiva- 
tion, and those of the south in the production 
of sugar? 


Many and various are the opinions ventilated 
by irresponsible politicians as the time for the 
opening of the National Assembly draws near. 
Bat they are all dominated by an obvious feeling 
of utter uncertainty with respect to the course 
that things will take at that momentous epoch. 
Will the Cabinet be responsible to Parliament 
under the new Constitution, or will it be re- 
sponsible to the Emperor alone, is a question 
constantly asked, though we must confess that 
for our part, had we been Japanese, we should 
long ago have answered it without difficulty. 
Others, again, speculate curiously what the 
Cabinet willdo should the popular party out- 
vote the supporters of the Government in the 
House. Will it resign in a body, or will some 
only of its members retire, or will it ignore the 
sentiment of the majority altogether? Thisquery 
the F1/i Shimpo has just set itself to answer, 
but evidently without any very strong confidence 
in its own foresight. One conclusion, however, 


the entire Cabinet to resign office in obedience to 
avote of the House, would be over sanguine. 
In Japan, our contemporary avers, it has always 
been considered a mean-spirited thing to give up 
office at the suggestion of outsiders. Thus in the 
latter days of the Tokugawa reign, the Zarré 
Ti (Kamon no Kami) held office steadily al- 
though numbers of the feudal chiefs tried to 
frighten him into retiring, and some of his friends 
even urged him to do so. Inthe end his ob- 
stinacy cost him his life. The example is sug- 
gestive, though we do not for a moment suppose 
that the ¥ij! Shimpo means it to convey any 
ominous significance. But our contemporary 
does hint that if, on the one hand, the members 
of the Cabinet adopt the old-fashioned habit of 
clinging to office in the teeth of all opposition, 
then on the other, there may be persons inclined 
to resort to the methods that such obstinacy 
would have evoked in old fashioned times. 
Since, however, the ¥ijé wishes everything to 
go off quietly, it candidly councils the members 
of the Cabinet to follow Western fashions and 
give up office the moment Parliament declares 
its want of confidence in them, which prudent 
advice will doubtless have due weight. 


Count Goro, if we may judge from the reports 
of his political addresses published in local 
papers, and reproduced by the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun, has taken off the gloves in grim earnest. 
He spares no one, nor has anything good to say 
of any politician not enrolled among his own 
following. There have been, he told his hearers, 
a Liberal Party (7iyu-/o), a ,Progressive Party 
(Kaishin-16), and a Constitutional Party (Zer- 
sei/é), but they were mere imitations of Western 
types. Count Itagaki or Count Okuma col- 
lected a few persons of the same way of think- 
ing as himself and gave them fancy names, 
but such associations never had any stability. 
The Fiyu-to has been dissolved, and as for the 
Kaitshin-to, its leader is now a Cabinet-Mini- 
ster, “I do not,” the Count is represented to 
have said, ‘I do not wish to be understood as 
speaking ill of these parties. Political associa- 
tions are essential to the well-being of the nation 
and of society. The trouble is that those we had 
here were not real political parties at all, bu 
mere ephemeral imitations of European fashions, 
and the consequence is that they have fallen 
into their present inglorious condition. The 
Liberal Party in England is not the following of 
a single leader residing in London. Neither is 
the Conservative (sic) Party of America con- 
stituted on such lines. Each owes its existence 
to stout-hearted men throughout the country, 
who are imbued with earnest convictions, 
liberal or conservative. In Japan men of rough 
language and disorderly behaviour are called 
“Liberals,” while those who curry favour with 
oflicials and try to carry on smoothly are re- 
garded as Progressionists. The members of the 
Kaishin-fo tell us that they have hitherto been 
a grand party, labouring in the popular cause 
on behalf of reform, but that as things didn’t 
fall out according to their wishes, they have 
entered the Government and now propose to 
effect reform from within. This is simply to 
deceive the public. Politicians are not like 
children who obey their parents’ behests whe- 
ther right or wrong. When a politician cannot 
get his policy adopted, he does not change it, 
enter the ranks of officialdom, and set about ap- 
plying remedies from within. If Mr, So-and-So 
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frankly declared that he had changed his 
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opinions and decided to take office, well and 
good. But when he takes office without offer- 
ing any explanation, he belongs to the Selfish 
Party. He ceases then to be the hard money 
that constitutes the true basis of national 
finance, and becomes one of the convertible 
notes fashionable now-a-days. Count Inouye, 
again, who recently started the Zai-no-ron 
(agriculture ona large scale), has founded an 
association for investigating self-government 
(Fichi-kentiu-kai), and is daily increasing the 
number of its members, but despite its name 
the association is nothing more than the nucleus 
of a political party, The men of Satsuma place 
their faith in the strong arm. They don’t think 
it worth while to be troubled about the people's 
political parties, for should these become 
troublesome, we shall crush them, they say, 
with military weapons. The Choshiu folks are 
a little cleverer. They appreciate the value 
of political parties, but knowing that an openly 
acknowledged political party would not com- 
mand confidence, they choose a specious title. 
But if we are to believe that Japanese officials 
are only beginning, in this twenty-first year of 
Aleizi, to examine the principles of self-govern- 
ment, the inference to be drawn from such 
carelessness is that little stock need be taken of 
Count Inouye’s party.” 


te 

The Yomi-uri Shimbun, in reproducing 
this speech, notes that it is wholly different 
from the speeches hitherto delivered by Count 
Goto, and that its rude language does not at all 
suggest that the speaker belongs to the ranks of 
famous men. “ We shall see by and by,” adds 
the Yoms-uri, “how the speech pleased its 
audience.” For our own part, we (fapan 
Mail) suspect that bad reporting has had 
much to do with the altered character of the 
Count’s words. As for the matter of his ad- 
dress, no one can greatly wonder that he should 
criticise the lack of cohesion and back-bone 
hitherto shown by political parties in Japan. 
The Count is evidently a typical politician, 
He knows how to seize upon dubious features 
in his opponents’ conduct and distort them to 
his own purposes. 





Tue first telephone line in this country erected 
by the Department of Communications was 
opened between the Central Telegraph Office 
in Kobikicho, Tokyo, and Atami, on New Year's 
Day, and we understand, has since been in 
much request by the numerous visitors to that 
popular winter resort. The rate fixed—15 sen 
for 5 minutes conversation—is a moderate one, 
asa good deal may be transacted in that time by 
those familiar with the telephone. If no previ- 
ous arrangement has been made by subscribers, 
a telephone message is first sent calling the 
person one desires to speak to, at a charge of 5 
sen for delivery within 9 cho and 10 sex for dis- 
tances beyond up to 1 ri. The arrangements 
were carried out by Professor Shida, of the 

Engineering Bureau, and now that the service 

has, at length, been established we may reason- 

ably hope to see it soon extended to the centres 
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“Tue Jaranese,” writes he St James's Budges 
“have carried their imitation of European 
manners and customs 89 fr 8S to have adopted 
fed form of Sunday observance, « Pierre 
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siognomy of the Japanese capital on the seventh 
as compared with the other days of the week is 
so marked that the dullest observer cannot fail 
to notice it. It is the English conception of 
the Sunday which has prevailed, he tells us ; for 
many, if not most, of the shops are shut, and 
drunken Japanese are to be seen in almost every 
street, M. Pierre Loti is almost as unkind as 
M. Jules Degrégny.” We know how Monsieur 
“Pierre Loti” passed his time in Nagasaki. He 
has told us himself in a realistic epic. But how 
did he pass his time in“ Yeddo”"? He must 
have done something to produce remarkable 
multiplication of vision if he saw “ drunken 
Japanese in nearly every street” on Sunday, for 
sober residents of the capital make no such 
discovery. 

The Times has the following with reference to 
the accident to the Czar’s train :— 


‘The following is the official account of the accident to the 
Russian Imperial train, furnished by the Minister of the 
Imperial Household <— 


“The Imperial train, which left Taranovka at noon on 
the 2gth inst., ran off the rails between that place and 
Borki, at a point where the line passed throngh a very deep 
At the time of the accident the Emperor and 





gorge. ‘Empero 
Empress, with all the members of the Imperial family and 
suite, were assembled at breakfast in the dining saloon 


When the first carriage left the metals, the train oscillated 
violently, and the succeeding carriages heeled over. ‘The 
dining saloon, although remaining on the track, was di 

figured past recognition, the framework, with the wheels, 
being completely knocked out, and the sides of the carriage 
crushed. The roof was turned on one side, and thus 
served as a sort of shield to the occupants of the saloom 
It seems incredible that with such havoc as was wrought 
any of the passengers in the train should have escaped 
unhurt, But God protected the Czar and his family, and 











they left the débris of the saloon without injury. All its 
other occupants were also saved, having only received 
some slight contusions, with the excevtion of Aide-de- 





Camp General Scheremetieff, who suffered more than the 
others, but was not seriously injured. | It is tobe regretted, 
however, that the wrecking of the other portions of the 
train was accompanied by loss of life. The killed included 
Captain Bresch, Staff Capt the Courier Service, a 
physician, a secretary, and another official, two couriers, a 
chamber Cossack, a Chasseur, five railway servants, and six 
soldiers of the railway battalion. Eighteen other persons 
were injured ’” 

‘The Grashdanin to-day publishes the following par- 
ticulars regarding the recent accident at Borki to the train 
conveying the Czar and the Impetial family on their way 
back to South Russi 

“The accident happened at noon on Monday, close to 
the railway station. The train was drawn by two engines, 
and was compused of several carriages, besides the Im- 
perial saloon car, which was of massive construction. Just 
after passing Borki there is a steep incline, down which the 
Imperial train travelled at the rate of 65 versts an hour. 
‘Owing to th is believed, the first engine left the meta 
and, ploughing up the permanent way, embedded itself in 
the earth, the second locomotive following on top of it and 
being completely wrecked. ‘The first carriage was pr 

ally occupied by the Court servants, the next being the 

shen car, and the succeeding one the dining saloon. In 
r were the members of the Czar’s suite, including 
ister of Ways and Communications. Baron 
|. the Chief Inspector of Railways, who was also in 
the train, was seated in one of the first carriages, and is 
stated to’have been severely injured, several other casual- 
ties in the same saloon being also reported. In the dining 
saloon General Vannovski, the Minister of War, and Aides- 
de-Camp General Tcherevin and Scheremetieff suffered 
slight contusions. The Czar and Czarina, after alighting 
from the train, remained for some time at the scene of the 
accident, showing great solicitude for the injured. Towards 
evening ‘their Majesties returned to the preceding station 
of Losowoje.”” 

Special thanksgiving services for the marvellous escape 
of the Imperial family are being held thoroughout the 
empire 

‘The newspapers severely blame the railway administra. 
tion, and declare that it should have taken better precau- 
tions for the safety of the Imperial train, 

A telegram despatched by the Minister of the Imperial 
Household from Dolinskja, on the Charkoff and Nicolai: ff 
Railway, at 3.50 p.m. yesterday, announces that the Czar 
and Czarina and the other members of the Imperial Fami 
have passed through thatstation on their way to Gatchina 
all well. 











































* 
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The St. Petersburg correspendent of the same 
journal writes :— 


It appears that the Czar's train at the time of the 
accident was travelling on a notoriously ill-constructed 
line, Iam informed that the rails, which are of steel, 
had probably been affected by the recent sudden varia 
tions of temperature. A commission has been des. 
patched from St. Petersburg to elucidate the cause of 
the catastrophe, which might have had most direful 
results for this country, ‘Ihis commission is already 
at work on the spot. 


Numerous theories are advanced as to the probable 
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cause of the disaster, but perhaps the wisest plan will 
be to await the report of the commission of inquiry. 
Lam informed on credible authority that the compara. 
tive preservation of the saloon carriage occupied by 
the Imperial party was due to the employment of a 
Westinghouse automatic brake. With regard to the 
sufferers it is reported that Admiral Possiet, the Mini 
ster of Public Roads, sustained considerable injury. 
‘The bodies of those killed in the accident arrived in 
St. Petersburg to-day, and their reception at the rail- 
way station was a mournful spectacle. 








Micuart Branntcan and Peter Murphy, two 
labouring subjects of Her Majesty the Queen, 
have had time to reflect maturely on the yagaries 
of justice. They were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life in 1879, on a charge of burglary 
with violence. The only evidence against them 
was that footprints found in the garden of the 
robbed house were alleged to correspond with 
their boots and clogs, and that the cord trousers 
of one of them had marks such as might 
have been caused by a fall that one of the 
burglars was said to have made when es- 
caping from the house. On this testimony 
the unfortunate men were sentenced, and now, 
after nearly ten years of penal servitude 
(the men were arrested in February, 1879, and 
condemned in March of the same year), it turns 
out that they had no hand, act, or part in the 
crime. Their only consolation is that they have 
helped to construct the records of trial by jury. 


Fre broke out shortly before seven o'clock on 
Saturday evening in a two storied house at No. 
121, Settlement, situated in the street named 
Owaricho, leading from the Creek. The build- 
ing, which had we believe been used as an 
office for some time by Mr. Keetch, was prac- 
tically unoccupied. A strong southerly gale 
prevailed at the time, and fears were entertained 
at first for the safety of a godown close to the 
north side of the structure, over which the flames 
waved fiercely for some minutes. Fortunately 
a hydrant was situated in the street exactly in 
front of the burning premises, and a couple of 
hose were attached here in time to play on the 
adjoining houses with good effect. There 
was no lack of water, both the Relief and Vic- 
/oria steamers being present to supplement the 
three hydrants which were called into operation, 
and under the volume of water poured on them 
from over half a dozen nozzles the flames were 
effectually got under control in a very short 
space of time. The damage is not extensive 
the house being very old. 








Tur Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express writes 
thus :— 


Probably the last of the many changes in H.B.M.’s 
Consular Service in Japan, necessitated by the sudden 
and unexpected death of the late Mr. Russell Robertson 
are now about to be made, and we feel confident that 
almost every foreigner in Nagasaki, and many Japa- 
nese, will deeply regret, to a certain extent, the 
change thatis to take place here. We refer, of course, 
to the loss of Mr. J. J. Enslie, who, as expected, has 
at length received instructions to ‘proceed to Kebe, 
and is to be relived here by Mr. J. J. Quin, who up to 
recently has been in charge of the Hakodate Consulate, 
and lately for a short time officiating at Kobe. To 
merely say that Mr. Enslie's departure will be re- 
gretted, but very feebly expresses the sentiments 
entertained by those who know him, all of whom, 
we feel confident, will remember with pleasure his re- 
sidence of four years here. At the same time, we 
know that all will heartily congulatulate Mr. Enslie on 
his well-deserved promotion, as a step higher in the 
Service, and an increased pay is attached to it. Asa 
Consular official, and a public-spirited man, he has 
become too well’ known during his long residence in 
various parts of Japan (extending over nearly thirty 
years), to render it necessary for us to say more than 
that he has fully maintained his reputation here, 








Tar appointment of Rev. Samuel Gilfillan 
McLaren, M.A., late of the Scotch Mission in 
Tokyo and professor of theology in the Union 
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College, Tsukiji, to a responsible educational 
position in the city of Melbourne, will give 
satisfection to his numerous acquaintances and 
well-wishers among the Tokyo Community. Mr. 
McLaren has for over two years been minister of 
the Presbyterian Church at Coburg, a suburb of 
Melbourne, and now he has been appointed 
Principal of the Ladies’ College of the Presby- 
terian Church, situated in the Fitzroy district of 
that large city. Here his scholarly attainments 
and ripe judgment will find excellent scope for 
their exercise. Loss of health was the reason 
for Mr. McLaren's resignation of his post in 
the mission field, but the invigorating climate 
of Australia has happily restored him. 





Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, and 
of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 
ending the 4th instant were as follows:— 


Convanrintx Norss. 
vex, 
Notes issued ...... ite 


Rararves ayo Securit 





ve 
Gold coin and bullion. 14,751,788 
Sliver coin and bullion, 367371:083 
Public Loan Bonds,..... 15.872,100 
Treasury Bills 
Government 
Deeds. 












65,779)589 


Gsni0sre 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,649,526 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 64,121,054 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen as 1,372,396 compared with 
yen 62,748,658 at the end of the previous week. 


Sent-orricrax contradiction is given to the state- 
ment made by a vernacular newspaper and 
copied into the columns of our local contem- 
poraries, that the ceremony of recognising 
H.1LH. Prince Haru as Heir Apparent would 
take place simultancously with the moving of 
the Imperial Family to the new Palace on the 
1th instant. A ceremony of such importance 
would not be performed without due notice and 
public observance, and no commands have yet 
been issued by the Emperor on the subject. 
Sir James Hannen has at length found his 
match. Hitherto he had ruled his court with a 
rod of inflexible steel, but one day there ascend- 
ed into the witness-box an Irishman by name 
Tom Connaire. Tom politely faced his inter- 
locutor, the Attorney-General, and spoke in 
humble under-tones. ‘Look this way, Sir, 
I can't hear a word you say,” cried the great 
Judge.” “Begor, Sorr,” replied Tom gravely, 
“Oi can’t turrn two ways at wanst.” 


We have received a letter froma number of 
Kobe residents complaining of the absence of 
newspaper enterprise in their settlement, as 
compared with Yokohama, and criticising the 
methods of the present local journal. Our 
correspondents will, we are sure, understand 
that we cannot publish a communication of 
such a nature, and that it is likely to produce 
most effect if addressed to the journal criticised. 


Ausrratia’s latest effort to circumscribe the 
ravages of the rabbit plague is a fence of wire 
neting, eight hundred miles long, dividing 
New South Wales and Queensland. What this 
immense work is to cost we are not told, but 
in addition to it the Colony is spending $125,000 
annually to exterminate or reduce the rodent 
pest in crown lands... No one has yet been able 
to claim the offer of a hundred thousand dollars 
reward for the discovery of some means of kill- 
ing off the rabbits, 
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PASSPORTS AND RAILWAYS. 
ee 

E are not surprised that interest 
shouldbe felt in the question whether 
foreigners will be allowed to travel by rail 
to Osaka and Kobe when the Tékaidé line 
is finished, or that our article on the sub- 
ject should have provoked discussion. As 
we stated when writing, there is much to 
be said in favour of granting the privilege, 
and it certainly will be a great disappoint 
ment to many should they be unable to 
use the line. The chief argument on the 
foreign side.is that, in journeying from 
Yokohama or Tokyo to Osaka or Kobe, 
the traveller merely proceeds from open 
port’ to open port, and that, though in so 
doing he is not entitled to traverse un- 
opened Japanese territory, such a difficulty 
assumes very small dimensions if he passes 
straight through without stopping any- 
where en route. Now there is no use 
whatever in trying to “fudge” this pro- 
blem, after the manner of school-boys. 
It has to be solved on fair and square 
lines. When we speak of “ passing straight 
through without stopping,” we must con- 
sider what the journey means and whether 
“passing straight through” is honestly 
possible. The distance between Yoko- 
hama and Osaka is, in round numbers, 
over four hundred miles, and at the rates 
attained on narrow-gauge Japanese rail- 
ways, something like twenty hours will be 
required to make the transit. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to spend a night on 
the way, and, moreover, stoppages of con- 
siderable duration will have to be made 
at various places. How is the night to be 
passed? There will be sleeping cars, we 
understand, but such luxuries cannot of 
course be accessible to all. Many travel- 
lers will have no alternative except to 
sleep as best they can, sitting in ordinary 
carriages. Of course that is no hardship. 
Travellers in Europe have to endure it 
time after time. But it will evidently 
be out of the question for the railway 
Authorities to require that the whole 
journey shall be performed without break. 
Through tickets issued to Japanese will 
carry with them the privilege of stop- 
ping a night ex route. Is the through 
ticket issued to a foreigner to confer this 
privilege, or will special tickets be pre- 
pared to meet his case? The latter alter- 
native might, indeed, be adopted without 
serious difficulty, but there would still re- 
main the fact that, owing to the numerous 
stoppages, of greater or less duration, 
necessary on a journey of four hundred 
miles, the theory that the interior is closed 
except to passport holders must cease to 
have any reality. Of late the Japanese 
Government have been endeavouring to 
preserve this theory. Apprehensive lest 
Treaty restrictions might break down 
altogether unless some effort were made to 
stop their constantly increasing evasions, 
the Foreign Office has sought to confine 
passport privileges within the limits con- 
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templated and agreed upon when they were 
originally granted. 
have been expected, has been represented in 
the most unfavourable light by hostile cri- 
tics. It has been persistently declared that 
the purpose of the Japanese Authorities is, 
not to preserve the privileges they have 
still to offer in exchange for Treaty Revi- 
sion, but to render tlie Treaties as irksome 
as possible to foreigners. We do not feel 
surprised at such an interpretation, and to 
combat it would obviously be a futile task. 
Men cannot be expected to judge their 
fellows by standards higher than those 
they adopt themselves, and since it is 
admitted that any Western Power, cir- 
cumstanced as Japan is, would try to make 
things as disagreeable as possible for fo- 
reigners, Japan must be content to rest 
under suspicion of a similar desire. It is 
untrue, however, to assert that passports 
are now difficult to obtain, If applied for 
through legitimate channels and for legiti- 
mate purposes, they are as easy to obtain 
as ever. What has been rendered difficult 
is their abuse. But without {pausing to 
discuss either this point or the motives of 
the Japanese Government, what we have 
to consider is the effect of granting pass- 
ports for overland travel between Tokyo 
and Osaka, and the effect of allowing the 
journey to be made without passports. 
If an ordinary passport is granted, it will 
carry with it the privilege of stopping ex 
route, making detours, spending days at 
places of interest, and generally following 
the programme of tourists who take the 
so-called ‘‘ Nakasendo trip.’ On what 
pretext will such a passport be granted ? 
‘The prescribed allegations, “ purposes of 
health” or “scientific research,” must 
cease to be advanced in applying for it. 
We admit that these allegations have 
practically lapsed into something very like 
a fiction, but still the form is preserved, 
and, for aught the Japanese Government 
knows to the contrary, honestly preserved. 
It does not lie within the functions of the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo to make any 
scrutiny into the motives of an applicant 
for a passport. That part of the business 
is supposed to be performed by the appli- 
cant's Diplomatic or Consular Represen- 
tative, who, in forwarding the application, 
theoretically guarantees its integrity. 
Otherwise the intervention of a Consul or 
a Minister would be quite superfluous. 
Ministers and Consuls, on the other hand, 
can scarcely require each applicant to 
accompany his request with a medical 
certificate or an exact statement of the 
scientific objects he contemplates, and 
these proofs of good faith being dispensed 
with, the privilege naturally ceases to have 
jany hard and fast limits. But it would 
‘really be too absurd, too obviously self- 
stultifying, to issue a number of passports 
on the ground of sanitation or science, 
|when the applicant’s patent motive is 
|merely to avail himself of the facilities 
offered by a newly constructed railway. If 
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This policy, as might 





foreign Ministers and Consuls propose to 
endorse applications for such passports, 
and if the Japanese Authorities propose to 
grant them, the theory on which the exist- 
ing system is based must be abandoned 
incontinently, and we greatly doubt whe- 
ther the Japanese, in their present mood, 
will be prepared to abandon it. Here, too, 
note must be taken of an argument im- 
prudently advanced by a local contem- 
porary, namely, that “there appear every 
year in the Hong Lists the addresses of 
many missionaries who are residing out- 
side Treaty Limits,” and that “if the 
Government can wink at a palpable fraud 
in the one case, there is no reason why 
they should not do the same in the case of 
other persons.” Passing over the pleasan- 
tly elastic morality of a writer who openly 
advocates the repeated recognition of “a 
palpable fraud,” on the ground, doubtless, 
that two wrongs make a right, we would 
point out that these are precisely the kind 
of arguments against which the Japanese 
Government has been taught by experience 
to guard. It has learned to dread making 
any concession or granting any privilege, 
because each concession and each privilege 
is ultimately perverted into a basis for em- 
barrassing demands. The apprehension 
that by preserving a too lenient attitude 
towards abuses of the passport system, 
such abuses might altogether elude control 
or be even elevated to the rank of rights 
by prescription, is evidently well founded 
since an English newspaper is capable 
of arguing that because one “ palpable 
fraud” has been winked at by the Authori- 
ties, therefore they are bound to wink at 
other palpable frauds also, But in point 
of fact the missionaries are not guilty of 
“palpable fraud.” It is true that 
some of them used to live outside Treaty 
Limits on travelling passports, but this 
abuse has been corrected. Those whose 
names appear in the Directory as residing 
in the interior are all in Japanese employ, 
whether as school-teachers, physicians, or 
what not. Their residence at the places 
of their employment is perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

Such are the considerations that suggest 
themselves with respect to passports for 
travel by the Tokaido railway. As to per- 
mitting the journey to be made without 
a passport, the notion will scarcely be 
entertained for the reasons stated above. 
It is very well to talk of a condition that a 
passenger should make no stoppage ex 
route, but how is such a condition to be 
imposed in practice? Besides, if travel 
without passports were allowed, no distinc- 
tion of persons could be made, and assur- 
edly the Japanese authorities will not allow 
any and every foreigner to pass beyond 
Treaty Limits until some provision exists 
for jurisdiction in the interior. Thus the 
problem is by means so simple as it seems 
jat first sight. The only resource we can 
perceive is a special permit available for 
the actual journey only, Possibly the 
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Japanese may be disposed to grant this. 
Possibly they may prefer to abstain from 
any further concession tending to render 
Treaty restrictions less irksome. If they 
decide in the latter sense, we cannot see 
that they will be fairly open toa charge 
of illiberality. The ultimate object in 
view is to remove all restrictions upon 
trade, travel, and residence, and if it be 
conceived that a means of attaining that 
object is to allow the contrast between 
Japan’s altered conditions and the unaltered 
Treaties to stand out as sharply as possible, 
no one can justly attribute the concep- 
tion to illiberal or ungenerous motives. 


LOCAL ASSEMBLIES IN FAPAN. 


saa 
Cy of the remarkable incidents of the 

year just ended was the prevalence 
of agitation in the Local Assemblies. 
There are three Urban and forty Prefec- 
tural Assemblies in the Empire, and nearly 
half of the whole number were infected with 








the mania of commotion. The chief source 
of trouble was connected with the f/m, or 
tax for the support of the police de maurs, 
lock hospitals, and so forth. This tax, 
hitherto imposed without reference to the 
Local Assemblies and applied without 
explanation, was abolished last year, and 
it thenceforth entered into the functions 
of the Assemblies to vote money for the 
above purposes. But there appears to have 
been considerable doubt among the people 
as to the prudence and even integrity of 
the manner in which the proceeds of the 
tax had been applied under the former 
arrangement, and when the Assemblies 
were required to pass an appropriation in 
lieu of the abolished impost—or, speaking 
more correctly, when they were required 
to re-impose it of their own motion—they 
clamoured for details of expenditure, and 
betrayed a spirit of violent opposition when 
these were withheld on the ground ofservice 
efficiency. In the case of some assemblies 
the source of difficulty bore no relation to 
the fukin. Thus in Tokyd a dispute arose 
about the extension of the City boundaries, 
and nearly the whole of the rural-district 
members resigned. In the Kanagawa 
Assembly a number of political agitators, 
belonging to the class called sésfz, threat- 
eningly advised the chairman to resign 
because he had left the chair and confer- 
red privately with one of the members. In 
Niigata a question was raised about the 
eligibility of a certain member, and the 
unlucky aspirant was afterwards roughly 
handled. In the Chiba Assembly a motion 
to the effect that the official funds should 
no longer be deposited in the Bank hither- 
to employed provoked such a commotion 
that there was talk of invoking the aid of 
the police. In the Saitama Prefecture 
road-making and the construction of a 
police-station at Kumagaye without re- 
ference to the standing Committee of the 
Assembly, led to much trouble. In the 
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Ibaraki Local Assembly the 
Committee was called on to resign in 
consequence of dissatisfaction about works 
for a hospital. Three members of the 
Committee and the chairman resigned, but 
the Assembly refused to elect others in 
their place unless the remaining three re- 
signed also. The Yamagata Assembly 
was greatly exercised over the salary of 
the director of the normal school. The 
Akita Assembly was suspended for reasons 


standing 





not yet known publicly. The Fukui 
Assembly met with a similar fate 
because it voted the abolition of the 


normal school, and the Ishikawa Assem- 
bly was equally unfortunate, in con- 
sequence of having insulted the Authorities. 
In the Ehime Assembly the Prefect had to 
make an apology, and everybody remem- 
bers the twenty-days’ queries of the Aomori 
Assembly caused primarily by wrath against 
the Prefect for describing the people of 
the district as ‘dull.’ A state of affairs 
so unprecedented has naturally attracted 
much attention. The orderly conduct of 
the Local Assemblies and the regularity of 
their proceedings had previously been 
held up as a strong evidence of the 
people’s fitness for representative institu- 
tions, and this sudden access of general 
unruliness is of course construed in the 
opposite There need 
scarcely say, no suggestion made that the 
Local Assemblies are wrong in opposing 
measures of which they disapprove. The 
pointis that their method of opposition 


sense is, we 


betrays indifference to important  prin- 
ciples of representative government. The 
minorities seem to overrate their rights 
altogether. They do not, or will not, 
see that, being outvoted, they must bow 
to the will of the majority, and await a 
future election to vindicate their opinions. 
Instead of observing this rule, without 
which popular legislation would be im- 
possible, they combine to prevent the 
Assembly from obeying the voice of the 
majority; interrupt the proceedings by 
organized obstruction, and in extreme 
cases absent themselves in a body so that 
a quorum is not obtainable. Mr. Suye- 
MATSU, Director of the Bureau of Local 
Affairs in the Home Department, has 
addressed an exhaustive and suggestive 
warning to these truculent politicians, 
and some of the leading vernacular 
journals have ably assisted his afforts to 
restore the reign of reason and order. It 
is pointed out, among other things, that 
the laws relating to Local Government— 
laws which go a long way towards con- 
autonomy—not being yct 
completely issued, and their complete 
issue being opposed by statesmen who 
question the fitness of the people for such 
a trust, nothing could be more unfortunate 
just now than this practical endorsement of 
the doubters’ The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun advances this argument with 
great force, and also discusses the principal 
causes which have produced such regret- 
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table effects. They are tw0, our con- 
temporary thinks: a tendency to confuse 
party politics with local administration, 
and want of competence and judgment 
on the part of Prefects and Gover- 
nors. Men are divided on lines of State 
policy, and the division has gradually 
become accentuated until it makes itself 
distinctly felt ina sphere where it has no 
real raison d'étre. Prefects and Gover- 
nors, on the other hand, have failed to 
keep touch of the people under their 
jurisdiction, have often engaged blindly 
in paths unsuited to the circumstances of 
the locality, and instead of endeavouring 
to make each district forget its distance 
from the Central Government, haveactually 
increased that distance by arbitrary in- 
difference to local peculiarities. For our 
own part, we are strongly disposed to think 
that the latter of these causes is mainly 
responsible, for its operation has long been 
watched with uneasiness by unprejudiced 
unlookers. Atany rate, it is greatly to be 
regretted that the dawn of representative 
institutions in Japan should be obscured by 
clouds so disquieting and so palpable. 





CRITICISM OF THE LADIES’ FANCY 
FAIR. 
+ 
HE apparently exclusive character as- 
sumed by the Ladies’ Bazaar held an- 
nually in Tokyd is forcibly commented on 
by the Mainichi Shimbun, There are in 
the capital several charitable institutions 
cognate with the Charity Hospital ; as the 
Foundling Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, and the Tdkyd Infirmary. 
Each of these, in its own line, is not less 
deserving of public support than the Cha- 
rity Hospital, but the last has nevertheless 
become, or seems to have become, the 
sole object of fashionable charity, all the 
noble and distinguished ladies of Toky6 
combining every year to procure funds for 
it by means of the Bazaar. Throughout 
the Mainichi Shimbun's article there ap- 
pears to run an under current of dislike to 
fancy fairs, where dames of high degree 
lower themselves to the rank of common 
saleswomen, and receive petty coins from 
the hands of the veriest plebeians in ex- 
change for articles priced far beyond their 
market value, Our contemporary pro- 
fesses to occupy purely neutral ground 
towards such schemes for obtaining money, 
but he fails to conceal his antipathy en- 
tirely. Nor, indeed, can we greatly won- 
der that such a feeling should exist, for so 
soon as charity bazaars are separated from 
the shadow of their purpose and brought 
into the sunlight of abstract criticism, 
there is no difficulty in perceiving the 
blemishes that disfigure them. While, 
therefore, fully appreciating the senti- 
ments of the Afafnichi Shimbun, there are 
yet two points worth examination by all 
who hold such opinions. The first is that, 
the world being unfortunately constituted 
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as it is, men’s charitable impulses cannot 
be left to their own spontaneity. Means 
must be taken to rouse them, and among 
these means bazaars or fancy fairs have 
always been found most efficient. There 
is absolutely no other practical method of 
getting at the purses of the public at large. 
Nine-tenths of the success of a charity 
depend upon the personality of its pro- 
moters. The so-called ‘charity hack,” 
the man or woman who makes a business 
of appealing to the benevolent liberality 
of his or her acquaintances and friends, 
becomes, ere long, a nuisance to be avoided. 
Were it possible to enlist a regiment of 
different ladies every year as itinerant 
suppliants, and send them round to the 
houses of the nobility, the gentry, the 
merchants, and the mechanics, a great 
deal of money would doubtless be col- 
lected. But such a scheme is obviously 
impossible. The nearest approach and 
best substitute is the Bazaar, where these 
ladies divest themselves of all their pride 
of birth, and sell the work of their own 
kind hands to every comer, the whole 
affair offering attractions to people who 
would otherwise remain entirely beyond 
reach, and presenting features which, 
though they may easily be distorted by 
short-sighted critics, look very fair in the 
eyes of thoughtful men. The second 
point to be noted is that all successful 
appeals to public charity must have a 
more or less defined purpose. The type 
of pure benevolence that makes the rain 
impartial is poorly represented upon earth. 
A charity bazaar for charity only, and not 
for any special form of charity, would fall 
comparatively flat. Even after it had been 
announced that the last bazaar at the 
Rokumeikan was on behalf of the Tdkyé 
Charity Hospital, people not naturally 
illiberal wanted to know all about the 
Tékyé Hospital, its purposes, its condition, 
its patrons, andits history. Vagueness 
robs every enterprise of vertebra. People 
won’t give their money unless they can 
tell pretty clearly what is going to be 
done with it. We imagine that this con- 
sideration has hitherto weighed strongly 
with the promoters of the Charity Bazaar. 
Yet we are by no means sure that the 
Mainichi Shimbun’s point is not welltaken. 
All the great ladies of Tokyé may be said 
to have interested themselves directly or 
indirectly in the Bazaar. If there were 
exceptions, some of them were probably 
owing to the very cause noted by the 
Mainichi Shimbun, and others to reasons 
distantly connected with that cause. Still 
the exceptions were so few that the 
Bazaar may be regarded as the united! 
effort of the Tékyé Aristocracy. It was| 
moreover under the direct patronage of 
the EMPRESS, upon whose benevolence 
every class of her subjects has equal 
claims. That being so, it becomes a 
serious question whether the objects of the} 
next Bazaar should not be extended so as 





to embrace the four principal and closely 
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related charitable institutions of the capital, 
namely the Charity Hospital, the Found- 
ling Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution, and the Infirmary. The programme, 
even though thus widened, would still be 
sufficiently explicit, and we cannot but 
think that its dimensions would be more 
consistent with those of the patronage it 
enjoys. Certainly a much more extensive 
circle of sympathy would be reached, and 
it is conceivable that jealousies, now be- 
ginning to be apparent, however indis- 
tinctly, may assume unpleasant proportions 
unless they are opportunely conciliated. 


FARTHING JOURNALS. 
ee cee 

S it a national failing of the Japanese to 

run to extremes? One hesitates to fall 
into the traveller’s error of drawing large 
deductions from small premises, yet we 
are sometimes constrained to think that 
the character of this people has an element 
of recklessness, whether in business com- 
petition or in the pursuit of fashion. Such 
a disposition would be at once consistent 
and inconsistent with another trait noted 
by too many observers to be entirely ima- 
ginary,namely, the remarkable adaptability 
of the average Japanese. He takes sun- 
shine and shower with undisturbed equani- 
nity, and will smile as pleasantly amid the 
ruins of his homestead as when seated 
under the blossoms of a cherry-tree in 
spring weather. This apparent indifference 
to the strokes of fate might well be accom- 
panied by failure to anticipate their effects, 
and thus we should arrive immediately at 
a partial explanation of the headlong 
temerity mentioned above. But it would 
be only partial. For, on the other hand, 
men who make little serious distinction 
between the bitters and sweets of life will 
not struggle hard either to avoid the 
former or to secure the latter. Their in- 
centives to action being few, they will 
pursue a phlegmatic, neutral path, not 





looking far forward or dwelling much on 
what is past. Phlegm and neutral tints 
are, however, the last traits that we should 
select as characteristic of the Japanese, so 
that, as is usual in any foreign attempt to 
analyse the national disposition, we find 
ourselves confronted by a paradox when 
we scem to be approaching a solution. Pas- 
sing then from these perplexing thoughts 
to the subject that immediately suggests 
them, we desire to ask the editors and con- 
ductors of Japanese newspapers whether 
they have seriously reflected on the course 
they are taking, or whether they ap- 
preciate the extreme to which they have 
already run. They have allowed them- 
selves to be involved in reckless 
competition that the subscription to 
one of their leading representatives is 
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now only a shilling a month. For thirty|§ 


sen one can have the morning and evening 


editions of the Héchi Shimbun every day); 


in the month. In other words, the selling 
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price of the paper is half a sen, or 3%, of a 
penny—considerably lessthan one farthing. 
How in the name of all that is reasonable 
can a first-class journal subsist upon such 
a pittance? The Héchi Shimbun's circu- 
lation does not exceed ten thousand. Its 
income from subscriptions cannot amount, 
therefore, to more than thirty thousand yen 
annually, Its receipts from advertise- 
ments may possibly amount to twenty 
thousand* more. Thus its gross earn- 
ings are fifty thousand yen per annum. 
Out of this sum have to be defrayed 
the cost of material and labour for twenty 
thousand papers daily—the morning and 
evening editions—their distribution; the 
salaries of editors, sub-editors, corre- 
spondents, reporters, clerks, accountants, 
and so forth; the honoraria to contri- 
butors ; the price of telegrams and letters ; 
interest on capital sunk; rent, fuel, and 
sundries. Can the thing be accomplished 
so as to leave anything like fair rates of 
rumuneration for the educated men who 
devote their time and their brains to the 
work ? We do not believe it for amoment. 
The London 7imes costs eight times as 
much as the Héchi Shimbun, yet its price 
is too low to make large circulation an 
object. Its advertisements constitute the 
backbone of its income. It is true that 
the Hochi Shimbun will not bear com- 
parison with any leading English or Ame- 
rican journal. Its dimensions are of a 
pigmy character; it is printed on the 
thinnest of paper; its contents appear to 
be furnished almost entirely by a fixed 
staff of very limited numbers; its news is 
scanty, and its circle of intelligence small. 
It will be understood, of course, that we 
select the //échr, not for the sake of its 
shortcomings, but rather as a favourable 
type of Japanese journalism. If we speak 
of it in disparaging terms, it is not because 
we underestimate what its founders and 
editors have accomplished, but because 
what they have done, though so much 
better than the work of most of their con- 
temporaries, is still so very far short of 
Western standards. The verdict of any 
candid reader of Japanese journals is that 
they have not reached even the threshold 
of achievement. Their local correspon- 
dence is virtually non-existent. Their 
foreign correspondence is a matter of 
accident. They have no telegraphic 
service worthy of the name, a few scanty 
messages from the provinces representing 
the whole duty done for them by an agent 
that now fills the most important place in 
the columns of all Western newspapers. 
Their reporting is almost a by-word. They 
do not even give their readers any accu- 
rate information about the cases tricd in 
the Law Courts, and in the great majority 
of instances no reliance can be placed on 








‘a yearly to enty= 
five thousand 90, approximately, which is evidently above the 
mark, 
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the items of miscellaneous intelligence 
they unhesitatingly publish. Yet with 
these shortcomings staring them in the 
face,they have engaged in such a headlong 
competition, that a copy of one of the best 
among them costs only seven-fortieths of 
a penny. We entirely agree with a cor- 
respondent of the ¥ij¢ Shimpé that this 
reckless lowering of price is calculated 
to impede rather than to advance the 
cause of progress in Japan, Whatever 
may be conceded in respect of the com- 
parative cheapness of life here, it is ex- 
travagant to suppose that a newspaper 
issued twice daily can support itself on a 
pittance of a shilling a month, unless it 
abandons all idea of educated talent in its 
editorship or enterprise in its manage- 
ment. We fear that Japanese journals 
have taken an almost suicidal step. Instead 
of lowering their rates they should think 
of raising their standard, for assuredly 
there is ample room for improvement. 
Which of them will now have the courage 
to acknowledge this, and to run the risk of 
alienating alarge section of its clientele by 
abandoning pauper’s prices and reverting 
to subscriptions consistent with thorough- 
ness and efficiency ? 








METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 
ee ASE 
ImrertaL Orpinance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to amendments of the official 
organization of the Department for Home Affairs, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 





ImreriaL Orpinance No, LXXXII. 

The official organization of the Department for 
Home Affairs shall be amended to the following 
effect :: 

Art. XXTV.—The Sections of Mensuration, Topo- 
graphy, and Meteorology shall be established in 
the Bureau of Geography, the business of which 
shall be transacted by said sections. 

‘Art. XXVIL—The following business shall be 
dealt with by the Section of Meteorology :— 

1. Meteorological Observations. 

2. Meteorological Intelligence. 

3. Terrestrial and Marine Meteorology. 

. Examination of instruments employed in 
Meterological Observations. 

5. Weather forecasts. 

6. Intelligence as to storms. 

7. Earthquake observations, 

8. Magnetic observations 

9. Observations of electrical disturbances in 
the atmosphere. 
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We hereby give our Sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the Design Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count INouve Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 

and Commerce. 





ImrertaL Orpinance No, LXXXV. 
Desicns REGULATIONS. 


Art. L—Any one who has devised a new design, 
relating either to shape or figure or colour, for 
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industrial articles, may have the same registered 
under the present regulations, and enjoy its exclu- 
sive use. 
Art. I—Such designs as are specified below 
will not be registere 
1. Any that tend to demoralize fashions, 
2. Any thathave been publicly known and used 





previously to application for registration. 
a 


Art. I1L.—Persons desirous of registering 
design should forward an application to the Mi 
ster of State for Agriculiureand Commerce, with a 
written detailed statement and diagrams. 

NoTE.—The above documents will be submitted to the 
Patents Bureau, 

Art. [V.—When registration of a design is ap- 
plied for, the Director of the Patents Bureau shall 
require the judges of the Bureau to examine the 
same. Should the result of their inspection be 
satisfactory it will, with the approval of the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
be registered as a design, and a design certificate 
issued. 

‘Art. V.—The design certificate will be signed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Director of the Patents Bureau. 
The certificate will be handed to the applicant, 
together with the detailed statement and diagrams. 

‘Art. VI.—Certificates. will be issued for four 
periods:—g years, 5 years, 7 years, and 10 years, 
computed fiom the day on which registration took 

lace. 

Art. VIL—The exclusive use of a design shall 
be limited to such articles as ave specified by the 
applicant in accordance with the classification as 
fixed by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Art. VILL—When two or more persons apply 
for the registration of the same or a similar design 
the application sent in first will be considered. 
Otherwise registration will be withheld. 
he above will not apply when an application is 
‘ly by two persons or when one applicant with- 




















‘Art. IX.The tights of a person who has 
secured or applied for registration of a design 
shall devolve on his hei 

Art. X.—Rights accruing from registration of a 
design, entrusted to an applicant by some other 
person or devised at the cost of an employer, shall 
belong to such other person or employer. 

Nore.—The foregoing provision will not apply where a 
special stipulation existed. 








Art, XI.—In the case of a design, though regis- 
tered, which is found to fall under Art. IL, or 
which has been registered in contravention of Arts. 
VILL. and X., registration will be cancelled. 

Att, XIL—The Patents Regulations shall apply 
in matlers relating to the judgment and arbitra- 
tion on, and examination of designs. 

Art. XUI.—The rights as to exclusive use of a 
design may be sold, transferred, made property in 
commaon, or hypothecated either conditionally or 
unconditionally, but such process must be register- 
ed in the Bureau, without which registration it will 
be invalid as regards a third person. 

Art. XIV.—No official of the Patents Bureau 
may apply for registration of, or acquire otherwise 
than by inheritance, the exclusive rights of a design 
during his term of service in the Bureau. 

Art. XV.—The owner of a design certificate 
which has been lost or become mutilated may 
apply, stating the circumstances, for a fresh certi- 
ficate. 

Art. XVI.—The owner of a design certificate 
who finds that his detailed statement or diagrams 
were imperfect, may apply for a fresh certificate to 
secure his rights, submitting at the same time a 
revised statement or diagrams. 

Nore.—This provision docs not apply when an im- 
portant alteration in the design is involved. 

Art. XVIL—Owners of designs should affix to 
articles on which the desigus are used, registration 
marks as fixed by the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, 

Act. XVIIL—The following fees shall be paid 
‘on account of any application or demand relating 
to designs :— 

. For registration of a design—so sen for 

each design. 

. For registration of sale, transfer, hypotheca- 
tion, &e.—3 yen for each design. 

. For reissue of registration certificate—1 
yen for each certificate. 

. For revision of certificate—2 yen for each 
design, 

For arbitration—2 yen for each case. 

Art. XIX.—The following fees shall be paid for 
the different varieties of certificate :— 

For 3 years. 
For 5 years. 
For 7 years. 4 yen. 
For to years 8 yen. 
Att. XX.—Any person who desires copies of 






























1 yen, 
2 yen. 
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documents “or diagrams relating (0 registered 
designs may obtain the same {rom the Patents 
Bureau on payment of suitable fees. 

‘Ait. XXL—Any person infringing the rights of 
a registered design shall be held liable to the 
designer of the same for indemnification of loss. 

‘Ait. XXII.—Such liability shall not extend 
beyond three years. 

‘Act. XXIL—Any person who wilfully applies 
the design of another to a similar article, and sells 
the same, or who sells such article for another 
in previous knowledge of the fact shall be liable to 
major confinement for a period not exceeding 6 
months and not less than 15 days, or to a fine not 
exceeding 100 yen and not less than 10 yen, Any 
person who imports from abroad and sells articles, 
knowing that the same infringe on the rights of a 
registered design, or who sells such articles with 
knowledge of such fact, shall be liable to the same 
punishment. 

Act. XXIV.—The articles and apparatus used 
in the infingement mentioned in the foregoing 
article shall be confiscated and handed to the 
owner of the design infringed, to whom the cost 
of articles sold, if any, shall also be given. 

Art. XXV.—For offences coming under Article 
XXIIT. the criminal investigation shall take place 
on the initiation of an action by the party injured, 
and in such case the judge may, on the motion of 
the latter, suspend the use or sale of the articles 
on which the cause is based. 

Art. XXVL.—The owner of a registered design 
who has neglected to apply the registration mark. 
as provided in Art. XVII. is not entitled to com- 
plain or sue for damages. 

‘Ait. XXVII.—The provisions of the Penal Code 
‘as to the concurrence of several offences shall not 
apply to offences under these regulations. 

AN. XXVIIL— Detailed rules for the carrying 
out of these regulations will be specially prepare 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

Art. XXIX.—These regulations shall come into 
force on February 1st, 1889. 




















NATIONAL ACCOUNTS—16th FEAR 
OF MEIJI. 
pete) 


We hereby give our sanction to the Settled 
Accounts for the 16th year of Meiji, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 24th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukara Masayosat, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Imperial Ordinance No. go. 





ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Arr. 1.—Taxes anp Durie: 













yen. 
1, Customs duties + 2,681,321.108 
2. Land tax .. + 43,537,648.511 
3. Tax on mine tee 14,816,255 
4. Tax on marine products of 

Hokkaido . see §595194.558 
5. Tax on saké brewing . + 13,490,730.460 
&. Tax on malt dealers . 32,100,000 








‘ax on tobacco 
Tax on stamps to be used in 
judicial proceedings 


2,154,211.022 





8, 


172,882.01 






























9. Stamp duties 671,179.615, 
10, Tax on ruled paper to be used 

in judicial proceedings 131,574: 
11, Postal stamps ... 2,273,400.970 
12, Lawyers’ licenses 10,300,000 
13. ‘Tax on shipping. 218,040,196 
F on vehicles 462,088.158 
15, Tax on exchanges 575,232.91 
16, Shooting licenses... 68,85 1.250 
17. Horse and cattle dealers’ 

licenses .. 80,284,802 
18. Tax on drugs : 495,441,280 
19, Tax on weights and measures 1,605,386 
20, Copy-right licenses 4,379:280 
21. Fees on passports, &c. 23,000.329 
22, Old taxes and duties pai 1,294.678 








Total . + 67,659,762.769 


Arr. I].—Prortrs rrom Govern- 
st InpusTRizs :— 














om Mia Business of the Finance 

Department. 398, 155-390 
2. Ship-building for the Navy . '40,828.708 
3+ Coal for the Navy .. 6,369.684. 
3. Mines under Agricultural and 

Commercial Department ... 2,624,111 
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5. Industries under Agricultural ¥ Arr. IV.—Funp_ APPROPRIATED 
and Commercial Depart- 9445770-101 To THE Gonbibu (MILITARY 
ment ... sGisate 4,216.681| 8 PREPARATIONS BOARD)... 15567,418-585, 
6. Mines under Public Works 988,606.865 aaron: 
Department ... ®— 96,551.957| 9: Department of Public 468,294.00 Total of Extraordinary 
7. Railways under Public Works 10. Department of Justice 2,082,765 .000 Expenditure... ++ 15,192,682.063 
Department 933,777-623 | 11+ Senate .. 220,784.783 — 
8. Telegraphs under Pul 12. Legations Abroad 551,741.300 Grand Total of Expendi. 
Department . 73477-8064 | 13. Bureau for General Taxes . 207,855-192 ture ws +. 83,106,858.562 
9. Ship-building under Public 14. Bureau for Land Taxes 676,005.323 
Works Department... -15,972.229| 15. Custom Houses ta 189,204.435 
to. Industries under Public Works 16. Post ICES... 24472,902.213 
Department . 1,159,540] 17 Hokkaido Board of Control... 635,302.798 THE PATENTS BUREAU. 
11, Kerosene well: ene ee ee 
Works Department... 600.000 Total ..... sssseeeeey 25,012,873-571] We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
12. Mines under Hiroshima Local Rex Vic-Repewbietne .. “For dinance relating to the revision of the official 
Prefecture... 911.237 ConstRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 





Total .... 1)574:645-024 
Arr. IIl.—Gensar-kurr-ire (AP- 


PROPRIATED POR THE Re- 




















DempTion oF NaTionat 
DEBTS) ...ssssssses 6,658,302.532 

Arr. IV.—Miscettangous Re- 

cEIPTs :— 

1. Forests . 311,160,046 
2, Government properties leased. —100,041-495 
3. Rents. .... 76,528.155 
4. Miscellaneous Re: 45.247-420 
Total ... 532,977-116 





Total of Ordinary Revenue. 76,425,687.441 
EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


Arr. I.—Rerunpine or Govern- 
MENT ADVANCES :— 

1, Sundry Advances refunded... 

2. Advances to Court Nobles 


237,353-167 


‘and various Han refunded. 32,587,102 
3. Advances of grain repaid...... 22551415 
Total ssssssee 292,491,684 





Arr. Il.—Mrscettanzous REcerrrs 
1. Government properties sold... 


928,475-796 








2. Sundry Receipts.....s++ 1,464.947.509 
Total ssseneaciaen ves 25393s423-305 
Arr. I.—Horew Kurt-1re (ar- 
PROPRIATED TO MAKE GOOD 
DEFECIENCLES) seesseeesses 31995,256.132 
Total of Extraordinary 
Receipts 6,681,171.121 








Grand Total of Revenue. 83,106,858.562 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Arr. 1—Narionat Desrs:— 
1. Domestic Debts repaid ..... 


2. Foreign Debts repaid ..... 
3. Paper notes redeemed 


10,023,643.599 
481,090,909 
++ 31349,000,000 











Total .. ++ 13,844,734.508 

Arr. [I.—Inrerest on NaTIONAL 

Desrs anp MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPENSES CONNECTED THERB- 
WITH :— 

1. Interest on Domestic Debts... 

2, Miscellaneous expenses con- 

nected with Interest on Do- 





14,096,130.917 

















mestic Debts i 10,966.949 
3. Interest on Foreign Debts... 695,880.516 
J. Miscellaneous expenses con- 
nected with Interest on 
Foreign Debts... ae 10,589.642 
Total .. vs 14)813,568.024 
Arr. I1L.—ExpenDITURE OF THE 
ImpeRtaL HOUSEHOLD ......... 24363,650,891 





Arr. IV.—Awyuities, ALLow- 
ANCES, AND PENSION: 

1. Annuities for meritorious ser- 
vices... 





145,613.023 

















2. Pensions to military officers... 134,579:541 
3. Allowances to shrines and 
temples ... eainee 13,890.444 
4. Special allowances to those who 
served in the South-western 
Rebellion .. : 2,300.000 
5. Pensions to shisokw of Oki- 
AWA seseesee teseesesesese — 189,TO8.423 
Total ... . 485,491-431 





Arr, V.—ExpenDITURE OF OFFI 
CES AND DEPARTMENTS :— 

1. Daijyo Kan (Council), f 

2. Department of Foreign Af- 

‘fairs 

3. Department of 

4. Department of Finance. 
5. Department of War 

6. Department of the Navy .. 


732s232.000 






196,543.333, 
639,225,000 
679,87! 
10,250,423 
 3:080,634.000 
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1,199,327-159 


Arr. VII.—EXxrenDITURE FoR Fu 
anp Ken . . 





5,626,632.638 
Arr. VIII.—Potice ExrenpiTure:— 


1, Metropolitan Police Board... 392,458.000 
2, Local Police Officers. 2,015,592.951 





Total . 2,408,050.951 
Art. 1X.—ExrenpiTure on Prisons :— 















1. Tokyo Prisons 59,357-212 
2. Miyagi Prisons 56,714.207 
3. Miike Prisons. 40,161,859 
4. Kabato Prisons 189,761.707 
5. Sorachi Prisons 124,597-429 


6. Expenses of prisoners in other 


























prisons . 64,864.013 
Total ... 535450.487 
Arr. X.—EXPENDITURE FOR 
Suarses AnD TEMPLES... 153:773-778 
Arr. XI_—Savines acainst AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEPRESSION......... 120,000,000 
Arr. XII.—Derecienctes tn Bust- 
NESS FUNDS MADE GOOD ...... 40,000,000 
Arr. XIIL.—Suypry Drspurse- 
MENTS :— 
1, Repairs of Environments of 
the Palace... , 883.450 
2. Sundry outlays .. + 220,733-011 











Total ... 
Grand Total of expenditure 





7330,617.061 
+ 67:914,176.499 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Art. I—Inpustriat Funps:— 
1. Arsenals of the Department 

















‘ae a 123,560.130 
2. Ship-building for the Depart- 

ment of the Navy ... +s 237,093-520 
3. Gunpowder for the Depart- 

ment of the Navy 72,555-489 
4. Industries under Depar 

of AgricultureandCommerce —_95,852.775 
5. Telegraphs for Railways used 

by the Department of Agri- 

culture and Commerce vv... 2777-999 
6. Mines under the Department 

of Public Works + 88,370.098 








7. Railways under the Dep 
ment of Public Works ......  440,000.000 

8, Telegraphs under the Depart- 
ment of Public Works . 

9. Ship-building under the De- 
partment of Public Works... 








82,315.410 


75 000.000 





10. Technical industries under 
Department of Public Works _2,908.442 
Total .... sig 1,225,523.863 


Art. II.—Sunpry DisBuRSEMENTS :— 
1. Expenditure on the construc- 



























tion of the Palace w+... 400,000,000 
2. Expenditure on the construc- 

tion of Men-of-war .. ,625,443-780 
3. Expenditure on the construc- 

tion of Forts... 193;350.161 
4. Expenditure on the construc- 

tion of Fingu ... . 42,853,187 
5. Expenditure on the re-print- 

ing of Paper Notes. + 20,364-753 
6. Expenditure on the prepara- 

tion of non-registered Pen- 

sion Bonds Certificates to be 

exchanged with Kinsatsu ... 3,221.100 
7. Subsidy to the Nippon Rail- 

way Compan: | -§2,776.620 
8. Cruises of Men-of-war 44,151-540 
9. Sundry items 2,789,812.991 


Total... 


+ 74170,974-132 
Art. III,—Busingss FUNDS AND 








FUNDS APPROPRIATED THERE- 


10 (Kuri-ire-kin) 5,228,765.483 











organization of the Patents Bureau, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Inovye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


ImperiAL ORDINANCE No. LXXXVII. 

The official organization of the Patents Bureau 
(Imperial Ordinance No. LXXIIL, December, 
1887) shall be amended to the following effect :— 

Art. III,—There shall be one Director of 1st or 
2nd sonin rank, whose duty it will be to manage 
all matters relating to the Bureau, subject to the 
superintendence and control of the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce. 

In the event of any case for arbitration coming 
forward, the Director shall deal with it, being as- 
sisted by arbitrators, he himself acting as chief 
arbitrator. 

Art. V.—There shall be from 2 to § arbitrators, 
of sonin rank, whose duty it will be to deal with 
matters relating to arbitration. 








VISCOUNT MORI’S RECENT 
SPEECH. 
—— 

{Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


You are already familiar with the course of 
national politics since the commencement of the 
Meiji era. What is its direction now and what 
will it be hereafter? Its distinguishing charac- 
teristics to-day are co-operation and self-govern- 
ment. The system of education which has been 
in practice since 1885 has been consistently in 
unison with those principles, and their application 
to the diffusion of knowledge will be facilitated and 
rendered even more easy of attainment by the pro- 
mulgation recently of the laws for the government 
of cities, towns, and villages. Co-operation and 
self-government mean that every unit of the nation, 
not merely as an individual, but as a member of 
the various communities into which people are 
divided—from the family to the prefecture—re- 
cognises and discharges the obligations incumbent 
upon him, The attainment of this end, however, 
is only possible by the most earnest and sincere 
endeavours. So long as individuals merely watch 
and criticize the actions of others, while neglect- 
ing their own duties ;—so long as they take an 
interest only in the government of the larger com- 
munities and ignore that of the small bodies, such 
as towns and villages, so long will the principle 
of self-government be imperfectly carried out. 
It will of course be unnecessary for me to point 
out that self-government in the sense in which I 
use it does not mean government irrespective of 
legal restrictions ot limitations, and based simply on 
the arbitrary wishes of any section. In educational 
matters, from their very nature, the principle is 
specially valuable and important, and we are justi- 
fied in hoping that its application now to the pur- 
poses of government will favour ils prevalence more 
largely in education. In attaining this much-to- 
be-desired object, the first essential is to obtain the 
services of properly qualified and suitable per- 
sons. Among teachers and officials of schools sup- 
ported by the local taxes the directors and head 
masters of normal schools, though appointed and 
dismissed by the Minister of State for Education, 
with the sanction of His Imperial Majesty, are in 
reality selected by the local prefect or governor. 
As the directors and teachers of ordinary middle 
or other schools are appointed and dismissed by 
the local prefect or governor, it follows that the 
officials and teachers of local schools are practically 
under the sole control of that functionary. The 
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appointment and dismissal of teachers of district, 
town or village schools, lowever, are in practice, 
though the approval of the head of the local go- 
vernment is requisite, in the hands of the chiefs 
of districts and their subordinates, an arrange- 
ment which is inconsistent with the spirit of 
seli-government. But we will not discuss this 
point at present, passing on instead to examine 
the qualifications of school teachers. On this point 
it should be remarked that there is in existence 
a system by which certificates ave conferred ov 
those qualified to teach, But this is far from satis- 
factory, and it is expected that in future some dis- 
tinction will be made according to the class of 
school and the nature of the work for which a 
teacher is filted. Certificates will then be conferred 
in accordance with the qualifications of the reci- 
pients, andthus, for example, an ordinary middle 
school director can be selected from among those 
whose certificates show them to be fitted for such a 
post. An important factor in the changes which 
are necessary in the appointment and dismissal of 
scliool officials will be local educational societies. 
‘There are at present in most districts of the em- 
pire educational societies. But I do not refer to 
them. ‘The class of society to which I wish to call 
your attention is very diflerent in its nature. To 
the societies, not of the present, but of the future 
the work of educational self-government will be 
very largely entrusted, for to them will be dele- 
gated a very important part in the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers and other officials em- 
ployed in the work of education, and thus in the 
diflusion of knowledge among the people. If we 
suppose such an ideal society as I have hinted at 
to be established, its membership would probably 
be composed of the following :—(1) Those who 
own land or house property in the locality, and are 
above the age of twenty-five years; (2) those who 
hold certificates of qualification as teachers, and 
have been engaged in the work of education for a 
certain length of time; and (3) those who have 
distinguished themselves locally by services in the 
cause of education or have given, in the shape 
of money or property, assistance to schools. Such 
a society having been established, the next business 
would be the election of a committee to. repre- 
sent the society and perform such functions as 
usually fall within the province of committees. 
The society, though primarily a private body, 
being designed to discharge highly important 
duties in the work of national education, would, it 
found properly qualified, be invested with certain 
hts and powers. As may easily be perceived, 
alter what Lhave said, numerous and varied duties 
would fall within the purview of the committee: 
chief among these, however, would be that of acting 
lo a certain extent as adviser of governors, 
prefects or chiefs of districts in relation to school 
affairs. For example, heads of local governments 
would appoint as directors of schools under their 
control such candidates as might be approved of by 
the committee acting on behalf of the society; 
subordinate offices being appointed pretty much 
as normal school employés are at present. ‘The 
society would further discuss and consider pro- 
posed innovations or alterations, of which drafts 
might be prepared to this end by the authorities, 
or even by the society itself. Lor the appoint- 
ment of such a society, no orders would be issued 
from the Educational Department, from which how- 
ever, instructions and advice might be required 
OF Course, in localities destitute of any society 
the present method of appointing school officials 
would be adhered to as a temporary expedient. 
Once appointed, the promotion or degradation 
of school officials, according to the results of 
periodical examinations as to their abilities, would, 
as a part of executive business, be better left alone 
by the educational societies, though theie mem: 
bers might with advantage contibute a half or 
some other fixed portion to the composition of the 
examining committee. ‘The work of examination 
would of course be under the direct supervision 
of the Educational Department, while school 
examinations in districts and villages would 

governor. 















































in 
be conducted by the local prefect or 
With regard to the method of examinations, 1 


may tell you that the Educational Department 
intends to adopt, with some slight variations, the 
system now in force under the War and Naval 
Departments. As you are all no doubt aware, it 
was very rarely the ‘case in ancient times that the 
work of national education formed part of the 
duty of governments. In modern days, however, 
this function has come to be included in the pro- 
vince of the governing power, while at the same 
time, and almost as a natural consequence, the 
official entrusted with the control and direction of 
this branch of public affairs has become a person 
of great influence and power in the nation, being 
equal in dignity and office to those statesmen who 
are at the head of either financial or military 
matters, OF seyeral causes which haye had a 
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tendency to bring about this state of things the 
most important, and indeed that which compre- 
hends the whole, is the general recognition of the 
absolute value of education in promoting and 
securing the independence and prosperity of the 
State. Education should therefore always have 
this end in view, and should not fail to develop 
and cultivate a spirit of patriotism. Nor is this 
a mater for teachers only; its inculeation is not 
confined to the school room and is promoted as 
well by example as precept. Diligence also 
should be taught, for it is by this means that 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade are deve- 
loped and the prosperity of the State pro- 
moted. In feudal times these were much neg- 
lected, and as many who now occupy high posi- 
tions were educated under feudal conditions, it 
is not surprising that they fail to recognise the 
important bearing of this point. Let us now speak 
of the expense of education, In former days the 
cost of educating samurai was borne by the princes 
to whom they were attached; but if we look closely 
into the matter we will find that the real burden 
was imposed on the farming classes. It is true 
that since the Restoration education has been 
more evenly diffused among all sections of the 
people; but, asa matter of fact, even to the present 
day, the cost of educating the sons and daughters 
of the wealthy is largely laid on the poorer people. 
‘This partiality, which is not by any means generally 
appreciated, has been greatly ameliorated by the 
revised educational measures promulgated some two 
years ago, but it is still present in a considerable 
degree. That the rich ought to contribute to the 
education of.the poor is a proposition which, though 
absolutely sound and good, meets with but little r 
cognition. Atpresentihe number of boys and girls 
who attend school does not reach one half of the 
total number of children of school age. But the ex- 
pense of education, already heavy, would be almost 
unbearable if all the children eligible were to 
attend school, and the people would probably find 
themselves unable to support any other than com- 
mon schools, where elementary education only is 
imparted. This contingency had been taken into 
consideration prior to the promulgation of the 
Common School Regulations, which’ provide that 
the expense of elementary common school educa- 
tion should be borne by villages and towns, and that 
when these are incapable of sustaining the burden 
the wayes of teachers should be defrayed from the 
local taxes, ‘This point iy of great importance, and 
is one to which educational societics, as before 
described, should give very careful attention. 
While illiteracy prevails so largely among the 
nation, we cannot regard the independence or 
prosperity of the empire as at all assured. If 
once the illiterate section of the population be re- 
duced to a minority, their numbers will gradually 
decrease under the influence of the majority. At 
present, however, non-attendants at school form 
the larger class; and besides it should be borne 
in remembrance that many children, whose names 
are on the rolls of schools, only attend for a brief 
period and then fall off. The duty of inducing 
parents to send their children to school is at present 
a purely administrative business, which in future 
mightwell be undertaken by the educational socie- 
ties. Normal schools, as you know, are supported 
by the local tax, while ordinary common schools are 
maintained from the district rates. I need not 
discuss the important part which the former ought 
to play in the work of education, but will only say, 
that their peculiar functions should never be lost 
sight of, and that they should be objects of interest 
and attention not only to normal school teachers 
and officials but to all who have the cause of 
ational education at heart. ‘The fundamental 
principle of elementary common school education 
ts that every son or daughter, no matier how poor 
their parents, ought to be so educated as to enable 
them to fulfil their responsibilities and exercise their 
rights as units of the nation, A sacred obligation 
rests on all parents to educate their children ; if 
they are in such humble circumstances that they 

annot perform this duty, it then devolves upon 
the town or village in which they res Educa. 
tion, however, must be limited by the capacity 
and means of that class of the population which 
has to bear the burden; hence the provision in 
the Common School Regulations that towns and 
villages should bear the burden of elementary 
education, and that if this should prove too heavy 
the salaries of teachers may be defrayed from the 
local tax. ‘The ordinary and higher common 
school courses are different, for they are for the 
benefit of the families of those whose means per- 
mit them to bear the expense of having their sons 
and daughters taught. Under the present system, 
part of the cost of these courses even is borne by 
the districts; this, however is only a temporary 
expedient, and itis intended that as circumstances 
permit it will be dispensed with, Itshould always 










































be kept in mind that in cases where the cost of 
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schooling is partly deftayed out Of the district 
rates—especially in connection with elemenary 
common schools, which are wholly maintained 
from this source—the parents or guardians ought 
to regard themselves as indebted to the rates. 
A few words now as to the elementary teach- 
ing in our common schools, As the present con- 
dition of this country bears a close relation to the 
state of public education, it will be apparent that 
elementary education is of the first importance. 
There is no parent, however poor, who does not 
desire that his child should have such a school 
Waining as will enable it to discharge the duties 
which in after life will devolve upon it as a mem- 
ber of society. If poverty preclude him from 
accomplishing this object himself, he must then 
depend upon the assistance of his neighbours—in 
otlier words on the town or village to which he 
belongs, and such a community cannot forget that 
in giving this assistance it is only fulfilling one of 
its functions as a part of the nation at large. Al- 
thougl: some three years have already elapsed 
since the promulgation of the Education Acts, it is 
much to be regretted that the elementary course 
as established is still very imperfect, and a very 
large number of children do not attend school at 
all.” ‘This unfortunate state of matters is no doubt 
attributable to the incompetence of the Minister of 
State for Education, who therefore, owesa thousand 
apologies to His Imperial Majesty and to the nation, 
Tuust you will duly appreciate the value of elemen- 
tary education, and recognise the importance of 
establishing primary schouis. Now, as to the nece- 
ssity of inculcating in the minds of pupils proper 
ideas of industry and diligence—a part of the teach 
ing which seems to be very defective in all schools. 
[vis in the school that children are prepared for 
the struggle of life; and so it is there that they 
should receive the lessons of industry and dilligence 
which they will inevitably find of so much value 

y the future. In the feudal times great attention 
was given to the proper education of spirit (Aé- 
ryokw) and very little to industry. In our day 
both branches of training seem to be equally 
neglected. An erroneous idea seems to prevail 
in some quarters that the whole work of education 
is performed if lessons in reading and arithmetic be 
given in the school-room. As a first step towards 
(raining pupils to be industrious the whole of the 
internal work of the school should be performed 
by the teachers and scholars. Servants and gate- 
keepers should be dispensed with; agricultural or 
mechanical processes should be taught to the 
pupils—or if this is not practicable in the school, 
they should be allowed opportunities of learning 
such processes and of becoming acquainted with 
practical work generally—and afternoons, even 
days, should be occupied in excursions with their 
teachers during which useful information would 
undoubtedly be gathered. ‘The importance of out- 
door education can hardly be overrated; and one 
of its chief advantages is its incentive to diligence. 
This subject is one which deserves the careful at- 
tention not only of teachers but of all interested in 
education. ‘The majority of children who do not 
attend school are girls, Now, female education is a 
most important subject. Ifthe women of our country 
were properly trained and educated we would have 

eo need for Common schools. Children are usually 
brought up, during a certain period, under the 
care of their mothers or other female relatives, and 
it is during this period that their disposition and 
character are fixed, so that a woman who under- 
stands and can apply the proper method of teach- 
ing her charge will be able to pave the way towards 
a good and thorough training. Women are, indeed, 
born teachers, and their suitable preparation for 
their sphere of life is absolutely essential to the 
progress of this country. Patriotism and national 
independence should be kept constantly before 
female pupils, with a view to their impressing 
those qualities upon their children. Most mis: 
leading notions are entertained in various quar- 
lers as to the bearing of religious sects and 
political parties on education. Let me first 
point out the difference between religion and 
religious sects. The word religion is somewhat 
indehnite in meaning, but it may be explained 
simply in the sense of faith, or more simply belief, 
Religious feeling though differing greatly of course 
in point of intensity, is possessed by every one, and 
it would be well that those who are lukewarm in 
religious sentiment should be stimulated by per- 
suasion. The question of religions sects, however 
involves the introduction of quite new matter, 
Is is certainly injudicious to mix up sectarian 
ideas with education, Religious sects may be 
briefly classified for the purposes of this discussion 
as Christianity, Buddhism, and Mahommedanism, 
These are further subject to subdivisions, but edu- 
cation does not take cognizance of the latter, regard- 
ing only the chief sects. It would, forexample, be 
impracticable to introduce any particular sect into 
the school of a village inhabited half by Buddhists 
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and half by Christians, or into a school the teachers 
of which are Christian and the villagers Buddhists, 
or even into a school the teachers of which belong 
tothesamesect as the villagers, for this last would be 
an interference with religious freedom, a right the 
value of which would be gradually learned by the 
pupils through education. Some may ask what is to 
become of moral education if we preclude religious 
sects from entering into school education. “This 
again is a mixing up of religious sectarianism 
with morality. The moral training to be given in the 
school is to teach the pupils the relations between 
man and man, andthe duty of conducting themselves 
accordingly. Thus they will taught the relations 
between children and parents, between master 
and servant, husband and wife, &c. As to the 
relations between man and supernatural beings 
as God, and Amida, the sun, the moon, idols, 
and mere beasts—regarded by some peoples as 
supernatural—education should not concern itself ; 
such questions are quite foreign to moral teaching. 
Similar considerations apply to political parties. 
Patriotism is that quality which more than any 
other determines a man’s fitness to be regarded as 
a unitof the nation. It should, therefore, be culti- 
vated as much as possible in any school, but 
neither political parties nor religious sects should 
be allowed admission. A political party is a 
body of men united to carry out certain views 
as to methods of administration ;-persons who 
are of mature age may of course take part in 
such a movement, but it certainly is not fitted for 
those who have not attained their minority. _Poli- 
tical creeds, therefore, should be denied admission 
to the school room. ‘Teachers, being specially 
entrusted with the education of youth, should not 
devote their leisure to matters that are not con- 
nected with education, and students ought to do 
nothing that is likely to disturb the natural de- 
lopment of their political ideas. Many other 
grounds might be adduced to prove that political 
creeds should not be allowed to interfere with 
education, but I think the above are sufficient for 
the present purpose. 


















CORRESPONDENCE. 
ep 
“ OFFICIAL RECOGNITION,” CREEDS, 
AND THE DECREES. 


To Tue Epitor oF THE “ Japan Mat.” 
Sir,—I avail myself of the opportunity so kindly 
ranted by you of replying to “ Fuji,” who, in the 

ast Weekly Mail, makes two criticisms upon a brief 
note from me in the Afail of three wecks ago. He 
says that he begs to answer one point, in reference 
to the number of sects in Japan. He says: 
** There are not twenty-five sects in Japan.” Ido 
not remember my exact language. I think I said 
there were about twenty-five sects in Japan. Ido 
not really know how many there are. I donot 
Know who does know. ‘They have been coming in 
so rapidly of late years, that the last year’s statis- 
tics may not be full. In these statistics there are 
named twenty-six societies representing different 
bodies in Europe and America. Subtract some 
for an educational society or so; and add others 
for Catholic, Greek, &c., and you will have twenty- 
five or more sectarian organizations in the general 
acceptation of the term sect. If I be wrong, will 
“Fuji” please correct me by giving the number of 
sects instead of simply denying my statement? 
But what I wished especially to emphasize was 
the sinfulness and hindrance to Christian work 
originating in these divisions. And here my re- 
spondent comes to an issue with me. He recognizes 
these divisions as existing in Japan. He says: 
“'The unity between them is shown in their work- 
g together harmoniously in various ways.” Of 
course these divisions must exist before there can 
be unity between them. Here is not the place to 
discuss the kind of unity existing between these 
various denominations. * Fuji” takes the ground 
that division, such as is in Japan at least, is right 
and scriptural. He takes the branches from the 
15th chapter of John’s gospel as his first justifica- 
tion. Hear the argument. Jesus is the vine; 
the Apostles are the branches of Jesus the vine. 
‘The Apostles founded Churches ; then these Chur- 
ches are branches of—Jesus, or the Apostles, or 
what? Ifthe branch argument be valid, would it 
not run out on this limb? Jesus is the vine. 
The Apostles, or disciples, are the branches of this 
vine. Now we should stop the analogy here, did 
we not stretch it. But we run it out on the 
limb, so that the limb may break, and let the 
analogy fall, smashing it to pieces. ‘The branches 
of the vine have smaller branches growing out 
from them. The Apostles make converts. These 
are branches, not of the vine, but of the vine’s 
branches. Should the Apostles make converts to 
Christ, then these converts would be branches of 
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the “True vine.” Everywhere, Mr. Editor, the 


disciples, either singly, or collectively, are recog 
nized in Scripture as being directly united to 
Christ. There are no branch Churches in God’s 
Word. If all these denominations are branch 
Churches, what Church are they branches off 
Where is that Church located? You say it is the 
Church of Christ, and all these sects are branches. 
‘Then don’t go to the 15th of John for the branches 
to prove this, For there Christ is ihe vine and 
the individual Apostles and disciples are the 
branches. Where is this Church of Christ 
located? Oh! you say, it is throughout all the 
Churches, and these Churches are branches of 
it. So here we have a réligious deformity 
the like of which has never before been wit- 
nessed in any department of existence, human 
or divine. A tree which is a part of a tree, a part 
of which is within the first tree. A church which 
is a part of a church, a part of which is within the 
first church, A branch which is a branch of a 
vine, a part of which vine is within the branch. 
A branch church which is a branch of a vine 
church, a part of which vine church is within the 
branch. Is this not sweet harmony for you? On 
which twig, Mr. Editor, do you perch ? Pardon me, 
Mr. Editor, for I believe “ Fuji” has a stump set 
apart where even the editors’ church can be grafted 
in. But “ Fuji” will say that all these branch chur- 
ches make up the one church, When I hear a 
professed Christian man talking about branch 
churches, I set him down as a Jew of the straitest 
sect—a Phatisee. If all these denominations are 
branches, again, Task, what are they branches of? 
All these branch churches together make the one 
church, you say,—the vine church. Then the vine 
is all branches, Did you ever see a pumpkin vine 
that was all branches? Then you can see the 
Church of Christ, the vine church, which is all 
branch churches. 

T hope “ Fuji” has been switched enough with 
the branches now, so that we may pass on briefly to 
the church at Corinth. On this all I need to say 
is that “Fuji” takes a passage to support 
division, which division is condemned by the 
Aposth the passage itself. ‘ Ye are yet carnal, 
for whereas there is among you jealousy and 
strife, are ye not carnal and walle after the manner 
of men? ~ For when one saith, I am of Paul; 
and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not men ?” 
“For it hath been signified unto me concerning 
you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are contentions 
among you. Now this I mean, that each one of 
you saith, 1am of Paul; and I'of Apollos; and I 
of Cephas; and I of Christ.” In these passages 
the Apostle condemns these divisions, But Fuji” 
presents them, Mr. Editor, to your intelligent 
readers in illustration that we have in this respect 
not departed from the New Testament. There 
was one party, however, in these divisions which 
was holding simply to Christ. Fuji” is here as 
lame in quoting correctly, as he is in his logic. 
Which Apollo does he mean? Pean, Nemius, 
Helius, Pythius, or Phoebus Apollo? This, now, 
is the way Christian people alienated one from 
another. 

« Fuji” seems to justify creeds because they are 
dead, and can’t hurt anybody, and no one is com- 
pelled to accept them on entering the union. Well, 
if this be true, why not bury the dead carcase out 
of sight, so that its stench may not insult the re- 
ligious sense every Sunday morning when the 
worshipers meet at the Union Church to worship? 
Is not the Bible enough? 

I have nothing to say now on predestination, &c. 

If the Imperial Government should decide now 
to recognize the Church in Japan, where would it 
be found? Would she take it by the head, or, 
like Moses with his rod, take it by thetail? Would 
she recognize the vine of the Church or the 
branches? Let the Christian people of Japan 
produce something worthy of being recognized, 
and recognition will not have to be solicited. 
I may have said some severe things. This is not 
because 1 do not commend, and rejoice in, the 
good that has been accomplished by distracted 
Christian effort; but because I hate, and lament, 
those causes which have so much hindered, and 
cut short these efforts. Brethren, give us union, 
in union there is strength. United, we stand; 
divided, we fall.” 

SIGMA. 









































December 25th, 1888. 


DENOUNCING THE TREATIES. 





To THe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt,” 

Mr. Henry Norman’s Ietter on treaty revision, 
republished by you, contains a suggestion as to 
the manner in which revision may, and as he 
thinks probably will, be accomplished, which I 
have often wondered not to see made before, 


namely, that Japan should simply give notice of 
her intention after a fixed date to terminate the 
present treaties. ‘That she has aright to do so 
willhardly be denied. That she would be only 
too glad to do it if she thought it practicable goes 
without saying. Why is it not practicable? "The 
step would be a bold one, but the danger hardly 
seems great. What nation is there that would 
undertake so serious a business as a war with 
Japan for the sake of these treaties? ‘True, the 
present treaties were first obtained by force. But 
the difference between then and now is world- 
wide, Then, the object to be gained was no less 
than the opening of Japan to intercourse with the 
world. But that object was gained in permanency. 
Japan would net be shut up again if the treaties 
were all abrogated to-morrow. And even if there 
were the same object to be gained, to coerce 
Japan as she was, destitute of all the resources of 
modern warfare, and Japan as she is now, are two 
very different things. And still further, while the 
worl of opening Japan had the opinion of the civi- 
lised world in its favour, that same public opinion 
(leaving all mere selfish interests out of account), is 
equally against the injustice of continuing Japan in 
her present stateof semi-servitude. ‘That, in face of 
all this, any one of the Powers would fight for the 
continuance of the treaties, I for one do not believe. 

It would seem only necessary for Japan boldly to 
take her stand, and let it be known that she in- 
tended to maintain it with the whole extent of her 
national power, to gain what she wishes without 
the expenditure of an ounce of powder or a single 
bullet. And if, as Mr. Norman suggests, the as- 
sent of several of the great Powers were obtained 
in advance, her position would be doubly strong. 

But supposing this to be too great a risk, sup- 
posing it possible that England for instance would 
fight to prevent the imposition of higher customs 
Cuties upon her trade with Japan, what is to prevent 
the dividing of the question? What is to prevent 
the confining of the issue at first to the single 
point of extraterritorial jurisdiction? This is the 
point of supreme interest for Japan, It is a point, 
on the other hand, of little importance to any of 
the treaty Powers. It is true that in the minds of 
a certain proportion of the small foreign com- 
munity here this question looms very large. But 
that there is anywhere, or that there could be 
aroused anywhere, a national sentiment in favour 
of the continuance by force of the present 
system of consular jurisdiction, no one can prove, 
and I doubt if any one whose opinion is of any 
value would even venture to assert it. For Japan, 
by notification to the Powers, to abrogate so much 
of the treaties as confers extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion, would involve, it seems to me, as little risk 
as any important international movement can ever 
involve. 

And what would be her position then? That of 
equality surely in the brotherhood of nations. 
And this equality being once acknowledged by 
the abrogation of extra-territoriality, what would 
prevent Japan, after the lapse of a few years, 
from quietly assuming the right to control her own 
tariff? This right would follow so naturally 
and logically from the right of jurisdiction 
over all residents within her dominion, that it is 
difficult to see how it could be disputed. Thus 
would disappear the last vestige of that control of 
foreigners over the internal affairs of Japan, which 
has been unjustly continued so long after the ne- 
cessity for it has passed away. 

_All this, of course, is written from the point of 
view of an uninformed outsider, and how far 
this view of the matter would be modified if one 
were in possession of diplomatic screts it is im- 
possible to say. But as public opinion is one 
of the factors with which the statesmen who 
have the responsibility for treaty revision have 
to deal, and as their hands will be strength- 
ened to some degree in the proportion in which 
public opinion is enlightened, open discussion of 
the matter can do noharm, and may do good, and 
it is as a contribution to this that this communica- 
tion is sent. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 

Osaka, January 4th, 1889. 
‘The course advocated by our correspondent has been discuss 
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pones until other metheds have failed. | We agree witht Mer 
Tyng that no danger whatever would be involved Bo. 3,7) 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE EDUCA- 


TIONAL SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
GES aura, 


This Society is an association whose object is to 
assist in the diffusion, improvement, and advance- 
ment of education in this country, by bringing 
together such persons as are interested in this 
cause. As to the history of its development, it is 
to be briefly stated that during the 12th and 13th 
years of Meiji (1879-1880), there were two educ 
tional societies established in the city of Tdkyd, 
under the respective names of the Tékyd Kydiku 
Kwai and the Tokyd Kydiku Kydkwai, the object 
of both being the elucidation of educational 
subjects from the point of view of theory and 
method and the advancement of generai edu- 
cation. In May of the 15th year of Meiji (1882), 
the societies were amalgamated under the name of 
the Tokyd Kydiku kwai. But this Society 
being still limited in the sphere of its activity, and 
never having attained toa very prosperous condi- 
tion, its constitution was reorganized in September 
of the 16th year of Meiji (1883), when it received 
its present name, and His Excellency Tsuji Shinji 
was elected Vice-President, the office of President 
being left unfilled. At the same time, the sphere 
of its operation was much enlarged, a thorough 
improvement was introduced into the mode of 
transaction of its business and the Society was 
entirely remodelled. The wumber of members 
was then a little under six hundred. In June of 
the 17th year of Meiji (1884), His Excellency 
Kuki Riuichi was elected President. In August 
of the same year (1884), His Imperial Highne 
Prince Arisugawa Taruhito was requested to e: 
ercise permanent supervision over the Society 
under the title of Sosai (Honorary President,) 
which request was graciously granted. In Novem: 
ber of the 2oth year of Meiji (1887), additional 
articles were inserted in the Regulations of the 
Society, to the effect that the patrons of the 
Society should be selected from among the Im- 
perial Princes. Accordingly Their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Komatsu Akihito and Prince Arisu- 
gawa ‘Takehito were solicited (o undertake this 
office and graciously acceded to the request. Their 
Excellencies 
Oki Takatd, Count td Hirobumi, Count Te 
shima Manenoti, Count Saigd Tsugumichi, 
count Mori Arinori, Tani Tateki, Kuli Riuichi, 
Prince Sanjd Sanetomi, Viscount Sano Tsune- 
tami, Monsieur Joseph Adam Sienkiewicz, Mini: 
ter Plenipotentiary of France, the Honorable S 
rvancis Richard Plunkett, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, Monsieur le Commandeur 
Renato de Martino, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
ltaly, Mr. Dimitri Schewitch, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Russia, Count Yamada Akiyoshi, Mr. 
Richard Bennet Hubbard, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Count Sasa 
Takayuki, Viscount Yamao Ydzd, MM. Kaid 
Hiroyuki, Nishi Meguru, and Mr. Fukusawa 
Yukichi, and also Their Excellencies Viscount 
Tanaka Pujimaro, Viscount Hijikata Hisamoto, 
Count Okuma Shigenobu and Li Shu Shang, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of China, lent their valu. 
able support to the undertaking, and joined the 
Society as honorary members. Since that time, 
the operations of the Society have been successful 
and the number of members hassteadily increased. 
There have been five annual general meetings of 
the Society since the date of its establishment, held 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and add 
ses, of holding conversations and discussions on 
education, and for the collecting of information 
concerning the condition of education both at 
home and abroad. There have also been forty- 
eight ordinary meetings. Besides such meetiv 
certain of the members have been sent from time 
to time to various districts at the request of the 
local educational societies or teachers? institutes, 
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for the purpose of delivering addresses and le: 
tures. The Society has also issued a Journal, of 
which seventy-six parts are already ‘published, 





‘The total number of copies thus published is over 
two hundred thousand. Besides the Journal, a 
series of pamphlets entitled Kydikuka Hikkei 
(Hints to Educators) have also been published in 
three numbers, of which seven thousand copies 
have been distributed. The total income of the 
Society detived from subscriptions and other 
sources for defraying the expenses incurred for 
such works as the above mentioned, has amounted 
to 27,200 yen, while the actual expenditure has 
been 25,300 yen. 

Daring the five years which have clapsed since 
the establishment of the Society, the number of 
members has increased to five thousand, At pre- 
sent the Society is under the supervision of His 
Imperial Highness Prince Arisugara Taruhito as 
Honorary President, while the actual business is 
directed by His Excellency Tsuji Shinji, who was 
elected President at the annual meeting held in 
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the 19th year of Meiji (1886), on the expiration of 
the presidency of His Excellency Kuki Riuich 

There are also deliberative members, ‘two hun: 
dred in number, elected from among the ordinary 
members, to whom the discussion of all importatit 
matters is entrusted. 

‘The labours of the Sociely are performed by the 
deliberative members, divided into seven sections 
as follows :— 

1. Section for Elementary Education. 

2. Section for Secondary Educai 

3. Section for Female Educatio 

4. Section for Popular Education. 

5. Section for Arts and Sciences. 

6. Section for Literature and the Fine Arts. 

7+ Section for Educational Administration. 

Each of these Sections consists of a certain num- 
ber of the deliberative members, with a President 
elected from among themselves, who has control of 
all the business of the Section. The Sectional 
Presidents are also Councillors of the Society and 
have powers of voting on any weighty matter con- 
nected with the Society. 

‘The articles of the Revised Regulations concern. 
ing the reserve fund of the Society were recently 
cartied into operation. ‘The sum of the subse 
tions made towards this fund by His Imperi 
Highness Prince Arisugawa Tarnhito and by the 
members of the Society has already amounted to 
more than one thousand yew. ‘This money, toge- 
ther with that proceeding from the subscriptions of 
life members and other persons interested in edu- 
cation, has been invested in government bonds, 
with the object of creating a permanent fund for 
the Society. 

The office of the Society is situated at No. 21, 
Hitotsubashitdri-shd, Kanda-ku, ‘Toky6, where 
the business is transacted by managers, clerks, etc. 
































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
greens, 
(From our Srecia Corresroxpent.) 


San Francisco, December 18th. 

In the dulluess which usually precedes the holi 
days, politics give way to social festivities, and 
questions of State to questions of fashion. "The 
cut of a directoric dress is of more importance 
than a definition of policy, and among quite rea- 
sonable people a card for Mrs. So and ‘So's ball is 
as eagerly coveted as an office under the new ad- 
ministration, New York, Washington, and Buston 
are wildly dancing the York; they are marrying 
and giving in marriage just as if there had been 
o election, and as if the South had not been re- 
legated for another indefinite period into outer- 
most darkness where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. ‘The inauguration ball is already 
being discussed, and as usual it is predicted that 
it will eclipse all previous fandangoes, The cream 
of the cream of the North will be there, and though 





























Southern ladies now profess their intention of 
sulking in their tent, it is suspected that they will 
relent toward the end of February. Americans 


take their politics hot, but they do not linger over 
the glass: when itis emptied itis quickly forgotten. 

About the only political movement of any con- 
sequence since | wrote is an overt proposition 
made by Butterworth of Olio to provide for the 
annexation of Canada. From any other source 
the move would hardly command attention, But 
Butterworth is going to be a power under the new 
administration. He might be a member of the 
Cabinet. On 13th he introduced into Congress 
a preamble and resolutions on the subject. The 
former recites at length the necessity for a closer 
union between this country and Canada, and the 
resolutions are as follows ;— 








Ne itresoived. That the President be and he is hereby sutho- 
rized and empowered to invite negotiations looking to the as: 
Ausimilation and unity of the people of the Dominion of Canada 
And the United States under one Government, such unity and 
Assimilation to be based upon the admicsion of the several pro 
er of the Dominion or any one of them inte the Union of 
‘es upon the same teruns and equality with the several States 
mmporing the Union, and the assume 
Ofte Indebtedness of the Dominion tf Canada or a just propor: 
tion thereof, and such other equitable terms and conditions as 
Justice to the high conteacting parties may demand, and 
Resolved f 
President in 
fernment of Great Bria 
Ser the wisdom and cy of settling and 
Controversies and dillerences. which may exist between the two 
Governments growing.out of the Hsheries oF otberwise,_ by sich 
union and assimilation as is herein before suggested; either as, 
tothe whole or any province or several provinces of said Donic 
nion, such negotiation to be conducted with dae regard to the 
Amicale relations which obtain between Great Uiritain and the 
Obligations itmpoved thereby. 

















ier. With @ view to such negotiations that the 
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In the provinces at each end of the Canadian, 
| Pacific, the idea is regarded favourably. But in 
Ontario and Quebec it scoffed at. The 





people of the former hold firmly by the English 
connection ; in the latter the Roman Catholic clergy 





gle 


n by the United States | a 


are up in arms, A leading prelate has issued a 
rescript to his clergy in which he denounces an- 
nexation as a device of the evil one, He informs 
his hearers that Americans are atheists and pro- 
fligates, and that association with them would be 
fatal to the innocence which is the most charming. 
characteristic of the French Canadian. 





Thave seen no indication of any desire on the part 
of Canadians to cast in their lot with this country 5 
but certainly if the idea ever came to be entertained 
by the English speaking portion of the Canadian 
people, if, would be resisted by the followers of 
Mother Church, Quebec and Belgium are the 
only civilized states of the present day in which 
the Church rules with its pristine sway. In outly- 
ing parts of this country, the priests some- 
times try to raise the Church to power on 
the strength of Irish votes. But they gener= 
ally rouse the sturdy old bigotty of the Pro- 
testant element, and get laid out cold. At the 
late election in’ this State, a Judge Sullivan ran 
for Justice of the Supreme Court. He was a 
fit man, an able jurist, a citizen of the purest cha- 
racter, But he was the candidate of the Church 5 
it became noticed that Catholics were trading 
other candidates for votes for him, and the Pro- 
testants straightway scratched him, and chose in 
his stead a much inferior man named Works. 
In Boston, the school-board has hitherto been con- 
stituted without regard to religion, It consisted 
partly of Protestants and partly of Catholics, and 
they got along together very well. But last year, 
the Catholic clergy insisted on the passage of a 
resolution excluding from the list of text books a 
work which mentioned the sale of indulgences by 
the clergy in the time of Luther. This roused the 
Protestant element. Eight school trustees had to 
be elected last week. Boston is almost as much 
of an Ivish city as New York. The priests pro- 
posed confidently to elect eight men of their faith. 
But the Protestants discovered that the law allowed 
ladies to vote for school directors, and 20,000 Pro- 
testant ladies went to the polls in a blinding storm 
of sleet and snow, and cast their votes for the 
Protestant candidates. The Catholics were beaten 
(oa man. 


The fight of the Catholic church for existence in 
this country is one of the noblest struggles for a 
hopeless cause on record. The Church receives 
tens of thousands of rectuits every year from Ire- 
land, South Germany, and Italy.” By the most 
rigid discipline, and the most whole-souled devo- 
tion to duty, the priesthood strive to keep their 
flocks together. But they fail. The educated son 
of the pious Catholic becomes an agnostic, and his 
son is likely to marry a Protestant, and (o profess 
a fashionable indifferentism. There is no more life 
in Protestantism than in Catholicism. But Pro- 
testant churches are popular places of fashionable 
resort. Anew hat can be seen to better advant- 
age ina pew than atthe theatre. And some young 
men of good breeding go to church to escort their 
sisters, while others go to see other fellows’ sisters. 
Meanwhile the Catholic churches are filled with 
servant. girls, and foreign born males, whose 
knowledge of reading and writing is doubtful. 

The White House scandal has again been re- 
vived, and traced, with more or less plausibility, 
to Senator Ingalls of Kansas, one of the most 
bitter and foul-mouthed men in public life. It 
amounts in few words to an allegation that the 
President has been im the habit of maltreating and 
even beating his wife, and that on more than one 
occasion she has had to fly from the White House 
to escape his brutality. ‘The names of Mrs, 
Whitney, wile of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Mr, Watterson the Editor of the Courier Fournal, 
were given as those of witnesses who might be sum: 
moned in proof of the facts, Mrs. Whitney promptly 
denied the story, and Mr, Watterson was equally 

wick to state that there was not the least founda 
Gow for it, Mr. Ingalls squirmed, and published 
a card in which he said that he had not circulated 
the tale, but that he had heard it from many per- 
sons, chiefly of the Democratic persuasion. And 
then he added the following biting jibe :— 


















































ings are self-evident in morals, and history, as well 
They prove themselves and are disproved by exl= 
dence deny sume accusations is to plead guilty to them, 
n you have to olfer evidence that an egg is good, that 

cis duubtful, and a doubtful egg is always bad, and the 











Merchant who is compelled to produce affidavits to establish 
hi honesty is probably a thief. he citizen who i now obliged 
to prove that he was loyal and patriotic during the wat was 
| ciuter a febel or a copperliead, Shakespeare cast an indelible 
Stain npon the lady ‘who protests too much, and nobody cares 
io marty a woman whose character ls oped to discussion and 
| devate.” So, when it becomes necessary for a husband to obtain 
| certificate’ of good moral character and to. prove by the testi- 
mony of experts that he is faithiul, considerate, and tender to- 
| ward a young, lovely, and atiectionate wife, he may be innocent, 


Dav bs Seriphily bs wateriupet 

Mr. Ingalls might have been wise had he 
|avoided relerring to logic. To call a mana wife- 
beater, and then, when he proves that he is not, to 
argue that his production of evidence on the point 
‘stamps him as a doubtful egg, may be good form 
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in Kansas, but it can hardly be approved by the 
public opinion elsewhere. 

Lynch Law has received a check in the last 
place in. the world where such an event might have 
been expected—the State of Alabama. A man 
named Hawes who was charged with the murder of 
his wife was imprisoned in the jail at Birmingham. 
A mob, consisting largely of coal and iron miners, 
declared they would take him out of jail and 
lynch him. “The Sheriff happened to be a man 
of nerve. He informed the leaders of the mob, 
which numbered several thousand, that it was his 
duty to hold his prisoner and that he would do so. 
In spite of the efforts of the Postmaster and a 
leading citizen named Bryant to restrain them, 
the mob attacked the jail. The Sheriff ordered 
them to disperse, noti/ying them that he would 
count three, and if they did not then disperse, he 
would open fire. He counted three, then four, 
then five; ‘the mob siill persisting, he gave the 
order to fire, and eight men fell dead, including 
the unfortunate Postmaster and Mr. Bryant. 
The mob scattered, but vociferated that they 
would return with arms. The Sheriff, however, 
gathered nine military companies and swore in 
one hundred special policemen, and up to the 
present hour no further disturbance has occurred. 




















IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ess ae 
Before Geonoe Jamizson Esq., Acting Judge. 
Turspay, January 8th, 1889. 


R. MEIKLE V, JARDINE, MATHESON AND CO. 


This case came up to-day. 
Mr. Lowder, for the plaintiff, read the petition. 
‘The petition was as follows :— 


1, The Plaint 
Brynhilda. 
ty’ charter party dated London the 4th day of May, 1888, 
and entered into between the owners of the Brynhilda and John 
Pirie & Co., it war agreed that the said ship should proceed to 
the port of Cardiff and should there load a full and complete 
cargo of see tons coke and complete with steam coal as ordered 
by the charterers. and being 20 loaded should therewith proceed 
to Yokohama, and that 9 lump sum of 3,100 should be paid as 
follows:—An advance of 4/s eight days atier final sailing of the 
vessel and from the master signing clean bills of lading, in cash, 
Ieas 6 percent. to cover interest and insurance, and the remain= 
der on the right and true delivery of the cargo. agreeably to bill 
of lading, less cost of the coals delivered short of the quantity 
stated in'bill of Lading, in cash at the current rate of ere 
for mercantile bills on’ London at 6 months" sight. The 
terers' liability to cease on the cargo being loaded and the ad- 
vance freight paid, the owners having alien on the cargo for the 
Balance of freight and demurrage. = fe 

‘3. The Bryniilda duly proceeded tothe port of Cardiff, where on 
the 8th and on the 13th days of June, 1888, the master signed 
bills of lading for 1,608 tons of steam coal and s49 tons by 6 cwt, 
of coke respectively. the same to be delivered to the order of the 
defendants at Yokohama, freight to be paid and all other condi- 
tions as per charter party. 

. The Brynhild duly arrived at the port of Yokohama and 
aclivered to the defendants the whole of the coke and coal that 
was shipped on board her at Cardiff, whereupon the plaintiff be- 
came entitled to receive the sum of £620 oF $3,938.71 less one 

fer cept. of the cost of the quantity of coal stated in the bill of 
fading as agreed upon by the plaintiff and the defendants to 
have been short delivere 

's. The defendants refused to pay to the plaintiff the said sum, 
but paid him in lieu thereof the sum of $3,191.05. 

‘The plaintiff therefore prays :— 

1. That the defendants may be ordered to pay to the plainti 
the sum of $3,028.71 less one per cent. of the cost of the quantity 
of coal stated in the bill of lading to have been shipped on board 
the Brynhilda and less the sum of $3,191.05 paid to the plaintid. 

2. That the defendants be ordered to pay the costs of this 

3- That the plainti’ may have such further or other relief as 
the nature of his case may require and as to this Honourable 
Court may seem fit. 


‘The answer was as follows :— 


1, The defendants admit that by agreement between the 
plaintity and themacives the quanttiy At coal delivered short 
Under the bill of Inding for 1,608 tons “of steam coal was stated 
sea8 tone, 

‘But with reference to the charter party and bills of lading 
mentioned spse piison, they rave eave or grates cettanty 
fo referto those Gocuments respectively when produced to the 
Court 

2'The said agreement had no reference to the bill of lading 
fof s49 tone 6 cot: of coke anda quantily of coke amounting 16 
srt tons was Gelivered. short of the quantity stated in the sald 
Uh ortading. 

BOE oF tioat the, ¢liday ot Decciaber taitaat asl mccotint 
was resented by the defendants tothe plaintit, In. which, the 
Plalotif was debited with the cost of 16 tons of coal and 3yf tons 
Srcoke as having been short delivered: 

-Fhetdefendants pai to. the plaintit the balance appearing to 
be due.om the said Recount, namely the sum of Sa.susiao, andthe 
Plaintifl received the sald'balance and admitted ail the items in 
The ald account to be correct except tn eo far am charges for 
freight and insurance were included inthe cost of the sald coal 
and the said coke. 

"i. Under the said charter party and bill of lading the defen- 
aches wgre emtited to deduct in Secount current with the pian 
tit the market valuein Yokohamacor if not the market value 
Mleast thefulcostwol the sud coal and coke wo short delivered 

"And farther in answer tothe said petition and alternatively 
and by way of set of they say a8 follows — 

s. ity reason of the premises the defendante have lost the 
wiliindt thesaid stone oF prec caal eamcly he cams of Bea 
Zul io the Gauche sad Sf ina cake, namely the aut 
of $8¢7, making a total loss of Fused, 

icet icone of the 10, tone of coal short delivered was 
$173.42; nd the ests cost of the 378 tons of Coke short delivered 
or23 dito.n4, making’ total cfazost of $737.00 without include 
ing charges incurred by the defendants for samprand brokerage 

3, The defendants claim to set off the total ct. cost of $737.65, 
acid if that shall be insufhicient the total loss of SroRo or such 
part thereot as may be necessary against the plaintif's claim, 


So far-as the plaintiff was concerned, counsel 
went on to say, there were two questions arising 





is the master and part owner of the British 
su! 
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from these pleadings, the first with regard to the 
coal and the second with reference to the coke. 
With respect to the coal, on arrival here it was 
agreed between the plaintiff and the defendants 
that the .plaintiff should allow a shortage of 
16 tons in 1,608 tons, that was a shortage of 
about 1 per cent. When the bill was presented 
to the plaintiff under that agreement he found he 
had been charged on those 16 tons, not only the 
prime cost, but also for freight or insurance upon 
them. He maintained that by the original agree- 
ment which was made about a month before this 
conversation took place between him aud Mr. 
Walter, the parties had agreed that the amount 
to be paid was the prime cost at Cardiff of 
the 16 tons. But Counsel believed that agree- 
ment was denied on the other side, and the first 
question for the Court to decide would be whe- 
ther or uot the defendants were entitled to the 
cost of the 16 tons of coal plus freight and insur- 
ance, or whether they were only entitled to the 
prime cost of the coal. He would submit that 
both by the agreement and the terms of the char- 
ter party they were only entitled to the Cardiff or 
prime cost of the 16 tons of coal. Now, with re- 
gard to the coke an attempt was also made by the 
plaintiff to come to an arrangement before there 
was any question asto weight—to a similar arrange- 
ment with regard to the coke,—but thepartiescould 
not come to an agreement with regard to that and 
the defendants said they would have to weigh the 
coke out of the vessel. They did so, and on the 
same date, December 4th, that the account current 
was presented by the defendants to the plaintiff 
the latter found himself charged with the sum of 
$560.24 representing the c.f.i. cost of 37} tons of 
cokealleged to have been short delivered—theshort- 
age in coal amounting to $177. He was naturally 
very much surprised to find that there had been 
so much shortage of coke. However, at that time 
conversation took place between the parties, when 
the plaintiff said that if the defendants would agree 
to deduct the freight and insurance and charge him 
only the cost price of the coke, he would then agree 
that the shortage stated by them was correct, in 
order to avoid litigation and further trouble. 
That arrangement was never cariied out; the 
parties could not agree to it, and the plaintiff 
would now contend that he was entitled to the 
full freight upon the amount of coke which was 
originally delivered on board the ship in the 
Penarth Dock, ‘he evidence would show that at 
the port of shipment the weight was ascertained 
in two ways both of the coal and the coke. In the 
first place it was weighed in railway trucks or cars 
which were rolled upon a platform, each of which 
contained from 8 to to tons of coal or coke, and 
was directly put on board from those trucks which 
were rolled along to the side of the ship, and the 
stuff put on board. The weight of the coal and 
coke was, as so ascertained, 1,608 tons of coal and 
549 tons 6 cwt. of coke. A second method of 
ascertaining the weight of the cargo on board was 
also adopted at the port of shipment after the 
cargo had been shipped. ‘The ship, which was 
comparatively new, was supplied with what was 
called a displacement scale, and according to this 
scale the amount of dead weight on board the 
vessel could be ascertained pretty accurately, with- 
in ten tons. By deducting the draft of the vessel 
as she lay in the docks it could be seen by com- 
parison with this scale how many tons of dead 
weight were on board, the rule being that the 
weight of the vessel as previously ascertained was 
deducted and the remainder showed the amount of 
dead weight on board. According to this scale 
the draft of the vessel was 19 feet 5} in., which he 
should show indicated that there was on board a 
dead weight of 2,180 tons, which was almost 
exactly the same as the quantity put on board, 
He would farther show that there were on board 
1,608 tons of steam coal; 11 tons of coal put on 
board for ship’s use; 549 tons of coke, and 




















besides there were ‘stores on board to the 
amount of about 20 tons. ‘These figures ad- 
ded together came to 2,188 tons, so that 


the test’as applied by the displacement scale 
showed that the amount of coal and coke stated 
in the bill of lading were on board within 8 tons 
of the amount which the displacement showed 
ought to be on board, namely 2,180 tons. Both 
these tests agreeing, counsel thought his Honour 
would have no hesitation in coming to the conclu- 
sion that when the vessel was lying in the docks 
there were 1,608 tons of coal on board and 549 
of coke. The vessel then proceeded on her 
voyage. Evidence would be given as to the way 
in which this coke and coal were stowed on board 
the vessel; first of all the coal was put in and 
stowed fore and aft, rising to a peak in the 
waist of the vessel; it was then covered up with 





mats, and the coke was stowed in the ends of the 
vessel. This was also then covered up with mats, 
and on that the rotons of coal for the ship’s 


gle 





use was placed. The evidence would show that 
the ship proceeded on her voyage to Yokohama 
without touching anywhere; she did not meet with 
bad weather and arrived at Yokohama in due 
course. On arrival the cargo was in exactly the 
same condition as it was when shipped on board. 
He would show that in the harbour here the plain- 
tiff applied the test which had already been applied 
in Penarth Dock to the vessel. He took the 
draught of the vessel, which was then 19 feet 4 in. 
or 1} in, less than it was when she wasin Penarth 
Dock. Applying that test to the displacement 
scale, the displacement would show that there 
were about 20 tons of dead weight less on board 
the ship than when she left the Penarth Dock, and 
the evidence would show that during the voyage 
some-20 tons of stores had been used—1o tons of 
water, 5 tons of stores, and § tons of something 
else. ‘Therefore he thought it would follow from 
that evidence that the whole of the coal and coke 
put on board arrived here in Yokohama, and he 
would show that the whole of the coke and coal on 
board when the ship arrived here was delivered 
to the defendants. Under those circumstances 
he would contend that the plaintiff was entitled to 
the balance of freight payable on delivery of the 
cargo here. It would be for the other side, which 
contended that the whole of the cargo was not 
delivered, to show that it was not delivered. He 
might mention that although an agreement was 
entered into that there should be an allowance of 1 
per cent. to represent the shortage of coal, the defen 
dants told the plaintiff that they had had the coal 
weighed and there was a shortage of no less than 
135 tons of coal. That seemed to him an eno 

mous percentage, a little more than 8 per cent., 
while the shortage of coke represented a little 
under 7 per cent. If those figures were correct 
that was an enormous shortage of both coal and 
coke, and counsel said he was not in a position to 
account for it in any other way than by the 
suggestion that there was some error in the 
weighing of the coke out of the ship. ‘There was 
no complaint by the Custom House against the 
ship as to having discharged coal or coke out of 
hours; the only coal and coke on board must 
have been delivered to the defendants. If the 
135 tons said to be short in coal were added 
to the 37% tons alleged to be short in the 
coke there would be a total of 172} tons on 
both cargoes, and by calculation it would be ap- 
parent that if there had been 172 tons short when 
the vessel arrived here, instead of having only 1% 
in. less draught than when she left Penarth Dock, 
she must have had 124 in. less draught. If this 
were so it seemed to follow as a matter of course 
that there must have been some error in the me- 
thod of weighing the coke on the ship. ‘That, how- 
ever, was for his learned friend to show. He had 
set up acounter claim and undertaken to show 
affirmatively that the coal and coke delivered 
was as he said 37} tons less of coke and 135 tons 
less of coal. Counsel had no witnesses to call, 
but would put in the evidence of the plaintiff, 
Richard Meikle taken preparatory to the hearing, 
and would also put in the charter party, bill of 
lading and the account whlch was handed to the 
plaintiff by the defendant. (Here Mr. Lowder 
read the evidence of the master, Meikle). 

Mr. Walford said with the permission of the 
Court he would reserve his remarks till the closing 
of his case. 

Mr, Lowder said he would prefer to learn the 
line that would be taken by the defence. 

Mr. Walford said then he would do_so shortly, 
He would in the first place call Mr. Walter, who 
was the agent of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and 
Co. at this port, who would show that that firm 
were the consignees and owners of the coal and 
coke. He would also show by Mr. Walter’s 
evidence that the c.f.i. cost of the coal was 35s. 
and of the coke 47s. 6d. per ton, and that both 
coal and coke were bought by Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., at that price, of Messrs. Pirie 
& Co. Mr. Walter would also refute the evidence 
of the master as to any agreement having been 
made that Cardiff price was to be the price paid 
for the 16 tons of coal, short delivered; that 
no such agreement was made and that in fact as 
the master admitted he himself did not rely on 
any such agreement with regard to the coal when 
the account was presented, and that no Cardiff 
price was ever agreed upon or thought of by Mr 
Walter. The latter would also state—as the 
master himself admitted—that the master took no 
objection when the account was presented, except 
as to the two items of coal and coke so far as 
freight and insurance were included in the cost,— 
that he made no objection to 37} tons of coke 
being charged as short delivered. Mr. Walter 
would further show that the master was paid the 
balance, and said he would sue for freight and in- 
surance, but said nothing about the short delivery 
of coke or about any agreement with Mr. Walter to 
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charge only Cardiff price. In addition he would 
call two expert witnesses to show the construction 
of charter parties and bills of lading, and in 
support of his right to call this evidence cited the 
case of Stewart and the Merchants’ Marine In- 
surance Co. reported in 16 Queen’s Bench Divi 
sion, pages 619-27. He would also call three 
Chinese in the employment of Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. to prove that the amounts 
weighed out were noted by the chief mate of 
the ship in a book belonging to the ship, which 
was presented to the Clinamen to sign at the 
end of each day, that the total amount of the 
coke showed 37} tons less than the amount stated 
in the bill of lading, and also that the weighing was 
carefully and properly done. 

Evidence was then led for the defendants.» 

Walter Baldwin Walter deponed—I am the 
agent in Yokohama of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., who were owners and ‘consignees of the 
coal and coke brought here by the Brynhilda. 
‘The coal and coke were bought by Messrs. Mathe- 
son & Co. of London, acting on our behalf, and 
they forwarded us shipping documents. "The 
document now shown me was sent us as a list of 
the shipping documents, also the invoice, the last 
two lines of which were simply a memorandum 
put on in our office, ‘That is the invoice they sent 
us. I also produce a copy of the tradesman’s in- 
voice showing the c.f.i. price of the coal and coke, 
the original of which is retained in London, Our 
London agents bought the coal at a fixed price to 
be delivered in Yokothma. ‘The bills of lading 
and charter party shown me were also forwarded. 
‘The original charter party was retained in London, 
only copies being sent to us. The other docu- 
ments shown me are the two policies of insurance 
on the coal and coke. Messrs. Matheson drew 
on us a draft for debt on the cargo, which we 
accepted and paid, to the amount of $24,286.35. 
The Brynhilda arrived here on the 7th December. 
My first idea as the captain was desirous to dis- 
charge as rapidly as possible, was to send the coal 
ashore in boats and that the captain should send one 
of his officers ashore to see it weighed on shore. But 
the captain objected to this, and suggested that T 
should agree simply to an allowance of 1 per cent. 
I demurred to it at first because I did not consider 
it sufficient. It was eventually agreed that one 
per cent. should be accepted as regards the coal, 
and that it should not be weighed. As regards 
the coke there was no agreement. Nothing was 
said as to the price payable as 1 percent. No- 
thing whatever was said about Cardiff price. 
To thé Court—Neither the word “cost” nor 
price” was mentioned in conversation with the 
captain. If the captain had mentioned Cardiff 
price, I should at once have objected to it as the 
Cardiff price is a mere bagatelle, some 5s. 7}d. or 
6s. perton. It would have been simply ridiculous. 
We told the captain that the coke would be 
weighed on board ; that was after he had refused 
to send people on shore to the weighing of the 
coal. He was willing to make the same arrange- 
ment about the coke as about the coal. I was not. 
Coke is uncertain, There is great trouble with it. 
We have had experience of steamers coming from 
England and delivering coke short, and therefore 
I preferred to have it weighed on board to obviate 
any possible cause of dispute We have sold some 
of the steam coal at $14.50 per ton and sold some 
coke at $23.50. Our shipping clerk, Mr. Henson, 
was instructed to make out a debit note at the 
market value in accordance with our invariable 
custom when consignees of cargo and agents of 
ships. When cargo is short, we as agents of ships 
have had to pay the market value. As consignees 
of coal we have previously received market value 
without the slightest discussion of the question by 
the captain, After I had instructed Mr. Henson 
to charge the market value he came back to me 
and drew my attention to the clause in the charter 
party mentioning cost. As the captain had said 
that he had been to his lawyer, [instructed Mr. 
Henson on the strength of that clause to charge c.f.i 
cost, and that isthereason the debit note was altered. 
It was done to prevent any possible legal dispute 
‘on the partof the captain. I consider myself al- 
ways entitled to the market value. I still conside 
Tam entitled to market value. In the case of our 
last ship we had no agreement whatever as in 
this, and in that case the captain made no objec- 
tion whatever. The charter parties were identical 
but the amount was at per ton, notin alump sum, 
The captain never objected’ to the 37} tons 
shortage of coke. After the coke had been weighed 



































the captain said he could not account for 
it. He never said it was hurriedly weighed ; on 
the contrary he said it was too slowly done. He 
said he cold not account for the shortage. He 





did not at any time dispute his liability to pay for 
it. When I paid him the balance on the account 
current he only objected to the question of the cost 
of the coal and coke meaning freight and insurance. 
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He told Mr. Henson that he had agreed for 
Cardiff price. ‘The captain came afterwards into 
my office and said he thought he was to pay 
Cardiff price, and I said certainly not. I told him 

he had mentioned it I would have coptradicted 
him at once. 


Cross-examined—The deficit of coke was I think 
reported to me by the captain first on the comple- 
tion of the weighing, and on sending for the 
Chinaman heconiirmed it. It must have been com- 
pleted some days before the accounts current were 
made up—at least a week before the 4th Dec. The 
captain thought then there must have been robbery, 
and [ at his request sent to the police to see if any 
coxe had been offered for sale. It was a larger 
shortage than I expected, but coke had been so 
uncertain previously that I was not greatly sur- 
prised. The coal was weighed into the godowns. 
It was weighed by our Chinese. Our head godown 
man reported to me the weight. He did not 
present to me any account; he simply told me the 
number of tons. He reported to me the amount 
of coal that had been roughly weighed into the 
godown. I told the captain when he asked me 
low much it was, 135 tons. The arrangement 
with the captain was for 1 per cent. allowance ; 
we acted as the captain’s stevedores and charged 
him on the quantity that we weighed into our 
godowns, When the captain asked me how much 
we had weighed into the godown about a day or 
two before the accounts current were made up I told 
him of the deficit. We have had deficits on coke, 
between 5 and 6 per cent.—not frequently because 
we have not had many cargoes—but certainly on 
one occasion. It was partly on that account that 
I was not surprised at the deficit in this instance. 
The former deficit. was not a surprise to me 
because I have always heard and considered that 
it was a matter of uncertainty what coke would 
turnout. ‘The deficit in this case could not be 
accounted for either by the captain or by me. I 
know that coke varies much in weight. It is like 
asponge; if put on board damp it might shrink 
and dectease in weight during the voyage, and in 
that case, of course, it would be the duty of the 
captain to have a clause referring to it ine 
serted in the charter party. The shortage of 135 
tons on the coal was larger than I expected, 
1 concluded, however that as the weighing into 
the godown’ was rough and only for our satisfec- 
tion the shortage might be remedied in weighing 
out. 

Did you or any one in your office check the 
figures of the Chinaman who reported the shortage 
of the coal and of the coke?—They were not 
checked by me, and as far as I know not by any 
European, because there was no weight in dispute. 
If the captain had said that he had delivered more 
than our Chinese reported we should have check- 
ed the weighing. But the captain's officers were 
in accordance with the Chinese, and consequently 
no checking was required. 

Did the plaintiff ask you to have the coke re- 
weighed in your godown after this deficit became 
apparent ?—He did ask that the coke should be 
reweighed in our godown, but I pointed out that 
the coke had been already stowed and we 
could not reweigh it. If there had been a dis- 
pute we might have done so. I knew that he 
was dissatisfied; all captains are when there is 
shortage. The coke would have been much de- 
letiorated—to the extent of 2 or 3 per cent. in 
fact reweighing would have been out of the ques- 
tion. ‘The tally-book from the ship can be pro- 
duced, and also I think the book of the weighing 
into the godown. ‘The actual cost price of the coal 
and coke in Cardiff, speaking roughly, would be 
about 5s. 7}d. and 15s, odd respectively. The 
plaintift was always willing to pay the prime cost. 
We always claimed first the market value and then 
the c.fi. cost. ‘There was no question of with- 
drawing any claim when we once made it, as he 
told me he had already consulted his lawyer. He 
was always willing to pay the Cardiff cost, both of 
the coal and coke. Idid not understand him to 
say that if we would take the cost as Cardiff cost 
he would agree that the shortage was 373 tons of 
coke. Inever heard the captain say he was willing 
to pay the prime cost of the coke to avoid trouble. 
What he wanted to pay was Cardiff cost while we 
wanted to have first market cost and afterwards 
c.f.i. cost. ‘There was no mention of a compromise 
or to save trouble; on the contrary, he told me he 
had taken legal advice and it was upon that he 
claimed, ‘The remainder of the coal and coke 
has not yet been sold. ‘There was no return com- 
mission from Pitie & Co, ‘The documents I have 
produced are the only documents that we have 
received showing the cost. 1 do not know whether 
the plaintiff has been here before. Coke is not 
merely spongy but friable ; it might in being stowed 
break up and might in weighing be blown about. 
In any case it is looked upon as an uncertain ar. 
ticle—so uncertain that ship-owners, especially 



























































steamer-owners, as a rule prefer Not to sign for 
weight. When they do sign for weight of course 
they are responsible. 

Charles Henry Leopold deponed—I have been 
a shipping clerk in Ahrens & Co.’s employment 
for the last ten years, here and in London. Ihave 
had a large experience in the import of coke, and 
am familiar with charter parties and bills of lading. 

Mr. Lowder said he would object to any expert 
evidence as to the construction of the charter 
party. 

The Judge said he would see what it amounted 





to. 
Mr. Walford (to witness) —Looking at the clause 
regarding freight in the charter party shown you, 
how do you tead the words “less cost of coals 
delivered short?” 

Mr. Lowder objected on the ground that the. 
document should speak for itself, that it was for 
the Court to construe it. - 

Mr. Walford held he was entitled to lead this 
evidence, 

After hearing Mr. Lowder in support of his ob- 
jection the Judge said he would hear the evidence. 

Question repeated—I read the word ‘‘ cost” to 
mean cost, insurance, freight, and interest. It has 
always been accepted as such, otherwise the ship 
would be receiving freight on cargo she did not 
deliver. The word coals in the charter party does 
not include coke—certainly not. Coke is usually 
weighed here, a hundred weight at atime on the 
deck of the ship. 

Cross-examined—If coke is weighed 10 tons at 
atime at the port of shipment and a hundred 
weight at a time at the port of delivery there 
would be a difference, but not more than 1 or 15 
per cent.—2 per cent. probably as the maximum. 
As shipping clerk, I am supposed to know about 
the weighing of coke, Ihave not actually super- 
intended the weighing of a whole consignment of 
coke, that is stood over the scales and seen it 
weighed. I know the meaning of the letters ¢.f.i.5 
they mean cost, freight, and insurance. They are 
of frequent occurrence in mercantile accounts. 
‘They are inserted to show that by cost is meant 
cost, freight, and insurance. 

Supposing a merchant makes use of those three 
letters c.f.i, after the word cost, would it not show 
that he wished to put that particular construction 
on the word “cost"?—Yes, it would imply that 
he wanted a quotation for cost, insurance, and 
freight. 

John James Efford deponed—I am Lloyds 
surveyor at this port, and have been master of 
ships for twenty years, [have sailed under char- 
ter parties and signed bills of lading. I have car- 
ried cargoes of coal and coke—part cargoes. 
Looking at the charter, as master of a ship, I 
should require to see the bill of lading to decide 
what the meaning of cost is. 1 should construe 
the fact that the bill of lading was signed for a 
specific quantity of cargo, as meaning that [ must 
deliver that quantity. I should regatd cost as 
meaning cost, freight, and insurance. 

Cross-examined — The effect of the words 
lit and contents unknown” would have a 
bearing on the master’s liability. Ifhe neglects 
to introduce those words he is responsible. 
If I had signed a bill of lading such as this 
1 would admit my liability to pay the invoice 
cost with freight and insurance, because I had 
not protected myself. 1 should take the mer- 
chant's accounts for that, as his invoice would be 
the only thing to go by. Iam Lloyd’s Surveyor 
here, and also Surveyor to Lloyd’s agents. 

‘To the Court—In giving my opinion about the 
meaning of the word costs, T was guided by the 
fact that I have had to pay myself on more than 
‘one occasion. 

Gong Zee deponed—I am a_godown man em- 
ployed by Jardine, Matheson & Co., and frequently 
weigh out'cargoes from ships. I weighed the coke 
from the Brynhilda, Two sets of scales were 
used the first day, of which [ had one. One of 
the officers of the ship was watching the weighing. 
Thad a book and entered the weights myself. 

Mr. Lowder admitted that the result of the 
weighing showed 37 tons short. 

Witness said the weighing was carefully done. 

Cross-examined-—A hundred and twelve pounds 
nett of coke was weighed at one time. The baskets 
weighed together eight pounds, three being put 
on the scales each time. I was there for two 
days on board the ship. On the first day I 
weighed 3,600 baskets, or 60 tons; on the second 
day’ 3,900 baskets or 65 tons. There are twenty 
hundred weights in a”ton, and 112 Ibs. in each 
hundred weight. I deducted the weight of the 
baskets at each weighing. The captain never 
told me that we were putting too much on the 
scales. 

Ah In, godown man employed by Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., assisted in weighing tie coal. 
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He was there on the oth. The weighing was done 
carefully. He weighed the coal into the godown 
and was as careful then as he wasfin weighing the 
coke on board ship. 

Sow Hen, another employé of Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co., was present for three days at the weigh- 
ing of the coke. It was carefully done. 

‘Adjourned till to-morrow (Wednesday) at 10.15 
a.m, 


Wepsespay, January gth, 1889. 

This case came up to day, when the arguments 
of Counsel were heard. 

The following is the evidence of the plaintiff, 
taken preparatory to the hearin, 

Richard, Meikle sworn, deponed-—I am master 
of the British ship Brynhilda, plaintiff in this 
suit. I am also patt owner of the ship. Docu- 
ment produced is copy of the charter party 
dated 4th May, 1888, between my agents and 
Messrs. Pirie & Co. In pursuance of that 
charter party certain coal and coke were shipped 
on board my ship at Cardiff for the voyage to 
Yokohama. On arrival here I found Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. were consignees of the 
coal and coke. I had signed bills of lading to 
order. I signed bill of lading for coal and another 
for coke. The documents shown me are correct 
copies of the bills of lading which I signed, exhi- 
bits “B” andC.” They are my own copies. 
The ship was lying while loading in Penarth Dock. 
That is a salt water dock. ‘The specific gravity of 
the water in that dock is between 1,018 and 1,020, 
I presume that to be the specific gravity of water 
in Yokohama harbour, both being sea water. The 
coal was put out first.- The coal was weighed in the 
railway waggons as it came alongside in trucks of 
8 torotonseach, Thecoal was weighed or checked 
by an employéof the dock company. The tare of 
each waggon is usually marked outside. The coke 
was weighed in the same way. The coal was stowed 
by astevedore employed by the shipper of the coals. 
Tt was stowed in form of a pyramid from ends up 
to main hatch. When so stowed it was covered 
with mats. ‘The coke was stowed in the ends of the 
ship on top of those mats. [had also coals on board 
for ship’s use, viz.:—10 tons 16 cwt. That cost put 
on board 13/ a ton. It was stowed in the main 
hatch, It was separated from the cargo in the same 
wayas the coke, viz. :—with mats, so that we could 
get at it without interfering with cargo; ow the voy- 
age we used about a ton amonth of this, between 4 
and 5 tons altogether. The remainder is nowin the 
coal locker. It was stowed in the coal locker about 
a month before we arrived here ; the coal locker will 
holdabouttentonsaltogether. Ourown coal was put 
in the hatch at first to save time because we were in a. 
hurry to getthe ship away from the tip. None of the 
cargo was touched or removed during the voyage. 
Tt arrived here exactly in same condition as slip- 
ped The whole of it was delivered to Jardine, 

flatheson & Co. Besides cargo and coals for 
ship’s use we had about 30 tons of ship’s stores on 
board while in dock, and we subsequently before 
leaving dock took in from § to 10 more. Before 
leaving dock and before we took the last mentioned 
5 oF To tons on board the displacement of the ship 
Wwasascertained. It was 19! 5"} mean draft, The 
document produced is the displacement scale sup- 
plied to the ship by the builders. I know parsccally 
that that was supplied by the builders ; according to 
that a mean draft of 19/5} gives a dead weight 
on board of 2,180 tons. I have tested this scale 
on other occasions and found it accurate. It gives 
correct weight to within ten tons. Before arrival 
at Yokohama we took on board a pilot; we paid 
him on 19 feet draft. I examined the draft myself 
after we came to anchor and found it to be about 
19/4", e.1. 14 inches higher than when we came 
from Cardiff dock. That 1$ inches would mean 
about 20 tons less weight on board. We used 5 
tons of coal, about ro tons of water, and of stores 
altogether about 5 tons. Ihave tested the scale be- 
fore with two coal cargoes and two wheat cargoes. 
In those cases there was practically no shortage on 
delivery, on the wheat about } p.c. The ship was 
built in April, 1885. [have been on board of her 
since she was built and on every voyage she has 
made. Except in the wheat as above I have 
never delivered cargo short. On arrival at Yoko- 
hama we commenced by delivering coke; after 
taking coke for two days we delivered 100 tons 
coal for one of the French men-of-war. An em- 
ployé of Jardine, Matheson & Co. took delivery. 
‘The cargo was not weighed out of ship, except as 
to the 100 tons, I agreed with defendant: 
allow 1 per cent, shortage on coal; ahat is’ I 
was to pay cost of 16 tons of coal; that I am still 
willing to pay, but we differ as to meaning of 
cost. Lam willing to pay Cardiff cost. I dis- 
cussed the question with Mr. W. B. Walter‘of Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. We first agreed that the full 
amount of freight as stipulated in charter party 
was to be paid; I was to hand them back cost of 16 
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tons at Cardiff price. Mr. Walter subsequently 
denied that we made this agreement. That was 
Tuesday, 4ih December, when I went to setile 
with him, “He declined to discuss the thing, and 1 
said, “ Very well, I will take what you give and sue 
you for the balance,” and he said, * All right, it will 
cost you dear.” Mr. Walter told me he had 
weighed the coal after it came into his possession ; 
he said it had turned out 135 tons short. The 
coke was weighed out of ship. They used a small 
Fairbank, or at least platform scale. Each draft 
was 1121bs,, and the basket was 8lbs, total 120lbs., 
I watched the weighing from time to time. I 
should say it was carelessly done. I often stopped 
them and showed them they were giving too heavy 
weight. I could see the scale going down thump. 
I made them stop and take off some of the con- 
tents of the baskets. I should say it was done 
hurriedly and carelessly. I proposed to Mr. Wal- 
ter to make an allowance on the coke of 1 per 
cent, same as the coal, but Mr. Walter would not 
agree to it. He notagreeing, the coke was weighed 
out. Mr, Walter told me the coke was short 373 
tons. He has deducted the price of these 37} 
tons coke from freight and refuses to pay it. He 
has also deducted freight and insurance on the 16. 
tons of coals and refuses to pay that. My mate on 
several occasions remonstrated with the man in 
charge of the weighing. My ship was not fully 
loaded at Cardiff ; after coal and coke were put on 
board I had not a full cargo, as to displacement, 
but we were nearly filled up as to cargo space. 
We had a lump sum for freight in charter party. 
Cross-examined—The coal and coke is weighed 
by an employé of the dock company. Both 
ship and shipper accept the weights. He is agent 
for both, We left Penarth on 26th June and ar- 
rived here on 7th November, we touched nowhere 
on the way. We had no bad weather on the way. 
We had nothing extraordinary at all. As to dis- 
placement, I have tested the ship in Australia, New- 
castle, in October 1885, with coal cargo coming to 
San Francisco to Guthrie & Co. I tested her 
again at San Francisco loaded with wheat about 
the begining of 1886, and again in Cardiff in 
August, 1886, with coal consigned to P. & O. Com- 
pany, Hongkong, same charterers, and shipped 
by same firm at Cardiff as in this case, This is 
the third cargo of coals this ship hascarried. The 














cargo to San Francisco was weighed, and it turned 
out over the bill of lading. I have carried cargoes 
of coal in other ships. 

1871. 


Thave had command since 
T have never paid for loss on short delivery. 
Hongkong I allowed 1} per cent. for loss. 
is was not weighed. The only coal cargo 1 
remember delivering by weight except the one in 
*Frisco was one to Buenos Ayres. That turned 
out correct. ‘That was a sailing ship. ‘The measure- 
ment by draft might be affected by state of ship's 
bottom but not to theextent of 172tons. My ship was 
just out of dock before loading at Cardiff. On 4th 
December I received an account-current from Mr. 
Walter. The two items I object to are allowance 
on 16 tons coal, $177.42, and cost 37} tons coke 
$560.24. The rest of the account is correct. [re- 
ceived theamount shown as due me, $2,522.29. I ob- 
jected tothe two items before the account was shawn, 
me. I made the objection to Mr. Walter. His clerk 
presented a bill to me for short coke, and I saw 
Mr. Walter after that. I objected to be charged 
$23.50 for coke, and alsoon other grounds. When 
I saw Mr. Walter I objected to his adding cost 
of freight on the coal and coke. At that time I 
would have been willing to pay prime cost of coke 
to avoid trouble. Then they presented me with 
another bill in which the coke was charged $15.04 
alton. I objected to that too, because it included 
freight and insurance. Then I got the account 
current Ihave referred to (marked D), and I 
then said I would take what they paid me and sue 
for the balance, that for the amount they 
had charged me for freight and insurance. I ac- 
cepted the account as correct in every other 
respect. It was the day after I arrived that I 
saw Mr. Walter and agreed as to paying for 16 
tons ; that was 8th November. I can’t say if Mr. 
Walter mentioned Cardiff price. I know I did. I 
distinctly said I would pay for 16 tons coal at 
Cardiff ‘price and not to affect the freight. I 
thought Cardiff price the natural price for me 
to pay. I thought that was what was meant 
by cost in charter party. I asked Mr. Walter 
twice if there was any necessity for us to have an 
agreement in writing to that effect. Hesaid no. 
T took his word for it. I objected to the account 
on the ground that under the charter party they 
could not deduct freight and insurance. I based 
my claim on the charter party, and nothing else that 
Tam aware of, 

Re-examined—I object to the item in account 
“D” by which Iam charged $560.24 for short 
delivery of coke. I never agreed to pay anything 
for 37} tons coke, but to avoid litigation I was will- 
ing to pay prime cost of this. 














To the Court—The coke was weighed by two men 
from Jardine, Matheson & Co., two Chinese, and 
two men deputed by me. The mate also superin- 
tended the weighing. Coke should lose no weight 
on the voyage. When Igook the draft of the ship 
here the water was not ‘so smooth as in Caidiff 
dock, but I could tell to an inch. only looked 
aft. Wewerein thesame trim as loaded, that is on 
an even keel. The difference of draft for 37 tons 
would be under 2 inches. While coke was being 
discharged the hatclies were sealed every night by 
the Customs, and no complaint was made of seals 
being disturbed. 

Mr. Walford to-day said this action was brought 
by the master of the Brynhilda to recover the 
balance of freight which he alleged to be due to him, 
aud the defendants pleaded alternatively that they 
put in a defence which was based partly on account 
stated between them and the plaintiff, and partly 
upon a construction of the charter party and upon 
that defence they said they were under no liability 
totheplaintiff. Further than that, andalternatively, 
they set off their claim for damages for non-de- 
livery of a portion of the cargo under the bills of 
lading. ‘The first was a defence; the second was 
quite distinct from the defence and wasa set-off. 
On the defence his first point was that there had 
been an account stated between the defendants 
and the plaintiff in which every point had been 
settled excepting the construction of the word 
“cost” in the charter party. The evidence showed, 
and the master himself admitted, that when this 
account current was presented to him he accepted 
every item as correct with the exception of charges 
for freight and insurance included in the cost of 
coal and coke; that was to say he could no longer 
argue that the coke was delivered short or that he 
was under no liability for it. He was estopped 
from arguing any of those points. The only ques- 
tion was the question of his liability, having r 
gard to the word costs; the mere raisiug of 
an ‘objection to these two items, without rais- 
ing any objection to any other item, rendered 
it an account stated between the parties. For 
that proposition counsel referred to ‘Taylor on 
Evidence, 6th ed. page 716 and sec. 734. No 
objection was made to any other item in’ the ac- 
count; therefore it was an account stated. Passing 
‘on to the question of the construction of the word 
“cost,” for the purpose not of the set-off but the 
defence, counsel drew attention to the clause of the 
charter party referring to the payment of the re- 
mainder of the freight on the right and true deliv- 
ery of the cargo, Of course the contract was 
made somewhere in England, but that clause had 
reference entirely to Yokohama; the contract was 
projected to Yokohama; the clause was for 
payment of the freight in Yokohama on the 
delivery of the cargo in Yokohama, for deduction 
of the cost should any be delivered short in Yoko- 
hama, Ifthere was an ambiguity in a contract 
made in one place to be performed in another, the 
meaning of any word which was ambiguous must 
be construed according to its meaning in the place 
of its performance. In support of this contention 
counsel cited Storey on Contracts, section 803. ‘The 
reason for that construction was that the con- 
signee was the person who had to pay the 
freight ‘less cost of coals delivered short" 
which would only mean cost of coals to the 
person, the consignee, who was paying the freight. 
He would deduct the cost of the coals and 
naturally the only cost he knew was what the coals 
had cost him. The other side suggested that 
there would be a difficulty in apportioning freight, 
it being a lump sum—if the defendants claimed a 
shortage. Whether there would be any difficulty 
or not he was not concerned to enquire because he 
did not seek to apportion freight at all. He had 
proved what the cost was to the defendants; 
that their contract was made by Messrs. Pirie for 
coal and coke to be delivered in Yokohama; and 
had shown what they paid Messrs. Pirie for the coal 
and coke, What contract Messrs. Pirie made with 
the ship was no concern of the defendants. They 
did not seek to deduct anything from the freighit 
payable by Messrs. Pirie to the captain. If 
necessary they might seek to do so, but in (hese 
circumstances it was unnecessary because they had 
paid Messrs. Pirie who had made the best terms 
they could with the ship. But whether those 
terms were £50 or £50,000 did not affect the con- 
tract of the defendants. They did not contend 
that as the whole cargo was shipped for a certain 
sum they should deduct a portion for what they 
had not received. They had made a contract with 
Messrs. Pirie for this coal and coke in Yokohama 
and the sub-contract between Messrs. Pirie and the 
ship did not affect them in any way except that the 
ship had a lien upon the cargo for the balance 
of freight. And this construction of the word 
“cost” was supported by the evidence of two 
mercantile witnesses called for the defence, one 
of whom had been master of ships for twenty 
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years and had paid claims on charter parties, 
and who spoke to what he considered the reason- 
able construction of this charter party. The other 
Witness, a frequent consignee of coke, also spoke 
to what he considered the reasonable construc- 
tion. Both said the ‘’cost” must be the c.f.i, cost 
in Yokohama. ‘The plaintiff, however, set up 
a distinct agreement with Mr, Waller that the 
Cardiff price was to be paid, but that agreement 
was distinctly denied, and it had been shown that 
such an agreement would have been ridiculous on 
the part of Mr. Walter, so that counsel thought he 
need say no more than that there was no such 
agreement. The master might have been under 
the impression, in speaking to Mr. Walter, that 
he was only to pay Cardiff price, but distincily 
there was no such agreement. Of course if 
the Captain was estopped from denying the 
short delivery of coke it was hardly necessary 
for counsel to go into the evidence to show 
that there was a short delivery, and the evidence 
as to the displacement was of no importance what- 
ever. In any case the displacement scale had 
nothing to do with the defendants. In the first 
place the master spoke from memory of what took 
place 6 months before when he took the displace- 
ment of the ship. But he was compelled by Act 
of Parliament to enter his draught of water at 
every port in his official log bool, and ifhe had 
wanted to bring that evidence before the Court he 
should have brought the log with him. 

Mr. Lowder said he had it with him. 

Mr. Walford said it was not produced, 

Mr. Lowder said it was not called for, and it 
would not have been evidence. 

‘The Judge said at any rate the Court did not 
see it. 

Mr. Walford went on to say that the defendants 
had no means of checking the draught of water as 
taken in Yokohama. Whatthe master had contract- 
ed to do, however, was to bring the whole cargo to 
Yokohama and deliver it to the defendants; and that 
had not been done. He had to pass all that cargo 
through the scales at a certain weight, and that he 
had failed to do. The defendants were not con- 
cerned to enquire what had become of that coke 
and coal; all that they were concerned to know 
was that the whole of the coke had not passed 
through their scales. It was weighed in the 
customary manner ; no objection to the weighing 
was ever made by the captain and he was there- 
fore bound by it. He had two men tallying and 
the chief mate superintended the work, but tone of 
those men had been called on the other side. For 
the defendants, however, three weighers had been 
called, whose evidence was eminently satisfactory. 
So much for the defence proper. Coming now io 
the set-off, he pointed out that previous to the 
Judicature Act and the rules under it this set off 
would not have been allowed in an action for freight, 
and it had been contended in the Court at Shang- 
hai thateven now it could not be pleaded in this 
Court. 

Mr. Lowder said he was not raising that point, 

Mr. Walford said it was of importance to re- 
member that under the old law, this defence 
could not have been raised because it led to some 
apparent confusion in connection with the question 
of freight. Under the law as it previously existed 
no claim could be made in respect of damages for 
short delivery, and the law as laid down in the 
books was that the master was entitled to his full 
freight, But that took no account of the cross action 
for damage for which he was formerly liable, and 
which was now incorporated in the defence as a set 
off. Citing Wood's ‘* Interpretations of Mercantile 
Agreements,” page 160, to show the cotfusion 
which seemed to exist, counsel went on to say that 
under the bill of lading the defendants were en- 
titled to the market value of the coke short de- 
livered. ‘Taleing the coal bill of lading and incor- 
porating in it the clause relating to freight in the 
charter party his argument that the cost was at 
the place of performance still held pood. Bat 
there were other rules of construction to be applied 
in this case because in the first place under the 
coal bill of lading the defendants would have Leen 
entitled to the market value of the coal delivered 
short, but a clause was inserted which reduced 
the market value to the cost—so that they could 
not have any profit by it. That clause, therefore, 
was for the benefit of the ship’s owner and 
ought to he construed strongly against him, 
In support of this, Mr. Walford referred again 
to Wood’s “Interpretations,” pointing out that 
as the master’s obligation had been reduced 
from the market value to the cost, this modi- 
fication, being in his favour must be co 
strued most strongly against him—as mean 
c.f.i. cost and not the cost in Cardiff. Co: 
referred further to the case of Burton against Ei 
lish reported in 12 Q. B. Division, page 218 
on that authority, and the general proposition 
stated in Wood, and the fact that the stipulat 
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was introduced for the benefit of the shipowner, 
held it must be construed to mean the cost in 
Yokohama. ‘That was a reasonable construc- 
tion of the word “cost.’’ Was it reasonable 
that the consignee, having paid for this coal 
and coke, should lose three-fourths or five-sixths 
of the value from the fact that the master had 
failed to deliver it—that he should take, say 59. 
6d., Cardiff cost, when the coal had cost him 355. 
per ton? Incorporating the same clause with the 
coke bill of lading the objections were much 
stronger. If the other side intended to contend 
that the word “coals” did not include coke, and 
therefore the defendants should not get anything 
for the coke that construction would surely be a 
most unreasonable one because it would allow the 
master to throw the coke overboard or sell itatany 
intermediate port and treat it as his own, and 
then when he arrived here simply say—"'I have 
no coke on board,” and then when an action was 
brought under the bill of lading that document 
would be found to be nugatory, Counsel quoted 
a case on page 317, 13 Q: B. Division, to show 
that no construction could be put on a charter 
party which would render the bill of lading wu- 
gatory. If the defendants paid a certain sum 
under a deduction, that did not affect their rights 
under the bill of lading if they cared to assert 
them. The whole object of the captain's contract 
was to provide for his freight. What they had 
done was, they had paid him his full lump freight 
and deducted what they considered their proved 
cost, the cost proved to them as consignees of 
the coal and coke, and he maintained that as a 
matter of account between the parties the defen- 
dants were entitled to do that in the account 
current—to set-off their claim against the plaintiff's 
claim and to pay him the balance. He submitted 
that the account stated could not be opened except 
‘on account of surprise or mistake and even though 
it could be opened he maintalned the defendants 
still had their claim under the set-off. 


Mr. Lowder, in reply, took first the question of 
whether the defendants were entitled to the cost 
freight and insurance on the 16 tons of coal, 
or whether they were only entitled to the prime 
cost. The evidence of the plaintiff was that there 
was an agreement entered into between him and 
Mr. W. B. Walter, representing the defendants, 
on the &th of November, the day after he arrived 
here, such agreement being that he should pay an 
allowance of 1 per cent. on the 1,608 tons of coal, 
namely 16 tons, and he said he told Mr. Walter 
at the time that the price to be paid for those 16 
tons was the Cardiff price of the coal. (Counsel 
here read passages from the evidence of the plain- 
iff on this point.) 

Phe Judge remarked that in the face of the 
equally’ positive evidence of Mr. Walter he did 
not see his way to concluding that there was such 
an agreement. 

Mr. Lowder was about to point out that where- 
as the agreement was arrived at on the 8h De- 
cember the master’s conduct when the account 
was presented bore out his evidence, for he imme- 
diately went to the clerk of Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. and pointed out the mistake. 

The Judge did not doubt what was in the 
master’s mind. He was quite satisfied that all 
along the plaintiff understood Cardiff price, but 
there was never any mutual consent. 

Mr. Lowder said if such an agreement had been 
arrived at then the amount tobe deducted from 
the freight would have been, at 6s. per ton for 
the coal, $32, but if on the other hand the agree- 
ment was not established to the satisfaction of the 
Court then the plaintiff was thrown back on the 
wording of the charter party, which provided that 
the plaintiff was entitled to the balance of hi 
freight less the cost of the quantity short delivered 
which was agreed to be 16 tons. Now, on that the 
question was: what was the meaning of the word 
“cost” in the charter party? Evidence was ad- 
duced to show that it meaut cost, freight, and in- 
surance, but he submitted that that evidence was 
not of anature to commend itself to the intelligence 
of his Honour. There twas called first of alla young 
gentleman who described himselfas a shipping clerk 
of a German firm, whereas there must be hundreds 
of merchants in Yokohama who were well ac- 
quainted with the term “cost” and who might 
have been called in lieu of the shipping clerk, The 
second witness was Captain Efford, who had 
been a long time at sea and was he had no doubt 
very conversant with all matters relating to ships, 





























those letters were frequently introduced jnto_mer- 
cantile documents to show that the word “cost” 
meant cost, freight, and insurance, and Counsel 
then drew his attention to two documents, the ac- 
count current and another account rendered to the 
plaintiff by the defendants in which the letters 
c.f.i. were introduced after the word “cost” to 
show what it meant in those documents, Having 
called the attention of the Court to the answer to 
the petition in which use had been made of the 
same letters to show the construction of the word 
“cost” Mr, Lowder said his point was that 
when it was intended that the word “cost ” should 
be construed to mean cost, freight, and insurance 
it was usual to put in the lelters c.f.i. as was 
proved by the defendants themselves in their ac- 
count to the plaintiff. When therefore they found 
a charter party entered into and the word “cost” 
only mentioned and no mention of cf 


Mr. Walford said the defendants had nothing 
to do with the charter party. 


Mr. Lowder (resuming) said when they found such 
acharter party the conclusion to be drawn from the 
evidence was that the word “cost” was to be con- 
strued in its primary signification of cost, and not 
cost, freight, and insurance. Various paragraphs, 
it would be seen, had been introduced in writing in 
the charter party and if it was intended that the 
cost should mean cost, freight and insurance it 
would have been easy enough to put in those three 
letters, after the word “ cost,’” and then it would 
have been in accordance with the usual custom of 
merchants as proved by Mr. Leopold. If this 
were so then, the prime cost being 6s. per ton as 
stated by Mr. Waller in his evidence, the amount 
payable for the coal would be $32, which the plain- 
Uff in his petition offered to deduct,—though 
he did not then know what the prime cost 
was. If the Court held the opinion that the 
plaintiff should pay for the alleged shortage 
on the coke cargo, namely 37} tons, the same 
argument was applicable, and at 15s. per ton 
the total for the coke would be $1864, and the 
amount by which the freight would be reduced 
for both coal and coke would be $218, as against 
$737 deducted by the defendants, and leaving a 
balance in favour of the plaintiff of $519. The 
plaintiff, however, contended with regard to the 
coke that he had delivered the whole quantity that 
he had received, 549 tons 6 cwt., and that he was 
entitled to the (reight thereon without any 
deduction whatever. He did not need to cite 
authorities—because it seemed to be admitted 
on the other side—to show that when lump 
freight was stipulated for, it was payable 
notwithstanding the fact that there might be a 
dispute as to the amount of cargo that had been 
delivered, and that the consignee of that cargo was 
relegated to his remedy by an action against 
the shipowner for the alleged loss he had sustained. 
In this case the action had taken the form of a 
cross action or set-off. Now the effect of their 
bringing a cross action was this in respect to their 
claim: that it placed them in the position of 
plaintiffs, and_as such they accepted the onus 
Of showing affirmatively the loss which they 
alleged they had sustained; the onus of proof 
was upon them. And the question he would 
submit to the Court was whether or not 
the defendants had sustained the obligation 
that they had so undertaken. To substantiate 
this affirmative action on their part they called three 
Chinamen in their employ who weighed the coke 
on board the ship and these produced their tally- 
books, showing according to the method of weigh- 
ing an apparent deficit of 37} tons. ‘They added 
that the coke was carefully and properly weighed, 
against which last statement there was tle evidence 
of the plaintiff himself that both he and his chief 
officer had frequently remonstrated with the China- 
men for the careless manner in which they were 
weighing out the coke. ‘The plaintiff said he 
could hear the scales go thump, aud on more than 
one occasion both he and his mate had to instruct 
the Chinamen to take coal out of the scales. 

‘The Judge said it must be remembered that the 
plaintiff himself was a party to the weighing all 
the time. 

Mr. Lowder said he was checking the weighing, 
but he was not a party to it; it was not his duty 
to weigh. 

‘The Judge thought it was as much his duty as 
the others, at all events to see that the coke was 
correctly weighed. 













































Mr. Lowder held that his duty to himself was to 
check the weighing, and his men were there to do 
so. His argument was that the weighing must 
have been carelessly done. 

The Judge remarked that there must have 
been carelessness on his side as well as on the 


but his evidence did not show that he was conver. | 
sant with the nature of charter parties and bills of | 
lading; therefore these two witnesses might be 
thrown’ aside as to the meaning of the word| 
“cost.” Counsel took the opportunity, however, | 
when Mr. Leopold was in the witness-box, to ask) 
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other. 
Mr. Lowder said the captain did not undertake 
the weighing. 


whether he knew the meaning of the word c.f, and | 
(ness construed them correctly as cost, freight 
vance. The witness further admitted that 
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The Judge thought he agreed that should be the 
method of weighing. 

. Mr. Lowder submitted that there was no agree- 
ment as to ‘that at all. The defendants simply 
announced their intention of weighing the coke 
and the plaintiff acquiesced. 

The Judge pointed out that in the very act of 
weighing the coke was delivered, and the cap- 
tain must be taken to have acquiesced in that 
method of weighing. Whatever the result was it 
seemed to his Honour the plaintiff could not very 
well get out of it. 

Mr. Lowder’s contention was that though the 
captain acquiesced in the manner of weighing the 
coal, he was no party to the method adopted. He 
simply checked it and he had the right to say that 
the method of weighing was defective. 

The Judge said he might come and point out a 
defect in the scales, but he could not come and 
say— There must be a mistake because it does 
not come out as I expected.” 


Mr. Lowder said his conclusion was that 
the coke was either carefully or carelessly 
weighed. ‘The plaintiff said it was very carelessly 


weighed, because he had to remonstrate with 
the Chinamen who were weighing it. ‘They 
denied this. The weighing of the coal into the 
godowns would throw a great deal of light 
upon this point. Mr. Walter testified that the 
weighing of the coal into the godowns was very 
roughly done, there being so large a percentage 
short, but one of the Chinamen who was occupied 
part of the time in weighing the coke on board the 
ship and part of the time in weighing the coal into 
the godowns, said both operations were very care- 
fully done. ‘The general evidence showed that the 
shortage on coal cargoes ranged from 1 to 1} per 
cent. and Mr. Leopold said the average percen 
tage with regard to coke was 4} to 2 percent. 
Now the shortage shown on the weighing of the 
coal and the coke was for the former over 8 
per cent. and for the latter between 6 and 
7 per cent., a discrepancy so great as to lead 
to the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the method of weighing or in the 
scales themselves. Mr. Waller said the weighing 
was roughly done at the godowns, and counsel 
submitted the same argument was applicable to 
the weighing of the coke on board the ship. Mr. 
Lowder then drew attention to the fact that by the 
method described as that of weighing the coke 
there must have been for 549 tons no less than 
10,986 “ draughts” or touches of the scale, while at 
home, the coke being weighed 8 to 10 tons ata 
time, there would be 55 “draughts” only, and 
submitted that, the turn of the scale being given 
each time, the result of the weighing here would 
differ greatly from that at home. 

The Judge remarked that the method of weigh- 
ing must have been in contemplation by both 
parties. 

Mr. Lowder submitted that the defendants had 
not proved affirmatively the loss of 373 tons, and 
that the coke delivered out of the vessel was ex- 
actly the same coke, and the same quantity of it 
that was taken in at Penarth Dock. ‘The plaintiff 
was therefore entitled to the whole of the freight 
upon the coke, and the defendants had no right in 
law to deduct what they claimed to deduct. As 
to the law in the case, counsel cited Scrutton on 
* Charter-parties and bills of lading,” p.p. 234-3 3 
Taylor on Evidence, Section 819, Greenleaf 
on Evidence, Section 212, and Roscoe’s Digest of 
the Law of Evidence, 14 ed. page 64, and asked 
the Court to believe that the plaintiff when he said 
he would pay for the 373 tons of coke provided 
the freight and insurance were deducted was 
simply actuated by a desire to buy peace in order 
te prevent litigation, On the argument that the 
clause as to cost being introduced for the benefit 
of the plaintiff should be construed against him, he 
contended that the stipulation was introduced for 
the benefit of the defendants themselves, 

The Judge asked what would happen if there 
had been no stipulation? Would not the master 
be liable under the bills of lading? 

Mr. Lowder said yes. 

The Judge asked to what extent,—the whole 
market value in Yokohama? 

Mr. Lowder submitted that the clause was not 
introduced for the purpose of limiting the master’s 
liability under the common law. It was a mutual 
stipulation that in the event of loss the amount 
payable should be the cost as compared with what 
would have happened but for this clause in the 
charter party. Taking the document as it stood 
he maintained that the stipulation was in favour 
of thecharterers and not of the shipowner, and 
therefore the word “cost” must be strongly con- 
strued against the charterers and should have its 
primary signification, 

Judgment was reserved, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


Mibie = Bevel 
[Reuter “Srectar” ro “Japan Mart." 


London, January sth. 
Major-General Grenfell returns to Cairo. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, replying to a 
deputation which waited upon him to urge the 
necessity of a proper defence of the commercial 
ports, said that provision for such works will be 
made in the ensuing estimates. 
London, January 8th. 
A body of German sailors who landed at 
Samoa were driven back to the boats. A lieu- 
tenant and fifteen men were killed, and thirty- 
six, including two officers, were wounded. 
The British have left Suakim. 


[From tHe  Racoos Gazerre.”] 
Calcutta, December 7th. 
The Chinese messenger reached Gnatong 
bringing a letter from the Amban, who meant 
to have reached Giantze on sth inst. and hoped 
to arrive at Pharion roth. This news is im- 
portant and satisfactory. 
December gth. 
The Chinese Amban has written saying he 
hopes to meet the political agent by the 14th. 
His movements have been hampered by diffi- 
culties of transport and Tibetan intrigues. An 
early settlement of the Sikkim question is now 
anticipated. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
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THE NEXT MAT. IS DUE 


FromCanada, &c. per C.'P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. r2th.# 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday. Jan. 12th 
From America ... per P. M. C ‘Tuesday, Jan. 15th.t 

Tuesday, Jan. r5th.§ 


Friday, Jan. 18th. 





From Hongkong. per 0. & O. Co. 
hang aty 


& 





Fron 


per O, & O. Co. 


* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C., on December asth. + Merona 
left Nagasaki on January oth. ¢ City of NewYork left San Fran- 
cisco on December apth. } Oceanic left Hongkong on January 
8th, | Belgic left San Francisco on January sth. 












‘Thursday, Jan. 25th.I| 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 











anghai perM.M.Co. Sunday, Jan. 13th. 
For Shanghai 

Kobe, aa per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Jan. 15th, 

jaganniei 

For Americ: per O. Thursday, Jan. 17th. 
For Canada. &e. ver C. Thursday, Jan. 24th. 
For America...... per P.M. Co. | Saturday, Jan. 26th. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongtony...... per N. D. Llowis. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
— ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Taains nave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,” 
5, 6.32, 7-30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15} pam, 

‘Trains ttave TéKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.18, 7.35) 8.45, 10, and'rt.15f p.m. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 

Those marked (+) ran through nit stoppin 

Kawasaki,and Oniuri Stations. Those marked (1 

as above with the exception of stopping at Kawa 














at Tsurumi, 








‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Tratns Leave YOKouAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and nd Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares: iiss sew 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 4; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen's8, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; 0 Oiso, yeu 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


| ‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains veave ToKyd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m, 
and 2,30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxuasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a,m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2,05 ; second-class, yert 1.36 ; third-class, sen 6B, 















TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains eave Ueno (down) at 6.go and 11,40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 94g a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.9 a.m, and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusutua (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
aim, and 2.30 and 6.§5 p.m. 

RAINS LEAVE SH10GAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Suxbat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,,and 3.55 pau.; Fukusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and/2.35 p.m.; Koxiyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ussunomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class se 66 i 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yew 
3.92, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15} 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yeni 4.50, yen 2.25, 


























TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Farns—First-class, sen 75 
third.class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY; 
‘Tears Leave Naoetsu (up) at 6 and 11 am, and 
4.90 p.m,, and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m, 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fanus—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 

TrAins—Leave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 8.05 p.m, and Krrvu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m 








second.class, sen 45 








rst-class, sen 97; second.class, sen 66; 
ird-class, sen 33. 





TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TakeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second-class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Suipasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m. 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farns—First-class, sen 54; second-class, ser 36; 
third.class, sen 18. 

“TRAINS Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a. 
and 1.49 and 4.50 p.m. ;-and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m. 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pan. 

Farus—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Steamuxs Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4 ; and LEAVE 


Yoxostika at 630 and 10.20 a.m,, and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 




















LATEST SHIPPING. 
aie ae, 
ARRIVALS. 

Fred. B. Taylor, British ship, 1,798, J. A. Gilley, 
th January,—New York 2nd August, Oil 
and General.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Ching-wo, British steamer, 1,456, MacHugh, 6h 
fanuney,= Kobe 5th January, General.—Wm. 
Strachan & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
6th January,—Kobe sth January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
6th January,—Hakodate 3rd January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 3 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
qth January,—Handa 6th January, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 8th Ja- 
nuary,—San Francisco 18th December, Mails 
and.General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 8th 
January,—Hakodate 5th January, General. 

ippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
8th January,—Kobe 7th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
Sth January,—Vokkaichi 7th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
gth January,—Yokkaichi sth January, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, oth 
January,—Yokkaichi 8th January, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 











Nye, 10th January,—Vokkaichi oth January, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Dram- 
mond, roth January,—Hakodate 7th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
foth January,—Kobe oth January, Mails 
and General-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
roth January,—Shimonoseki 8th January, Ge- 
neral:—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197,Spiegelthal, 
siuh Jasiuary, Fushi 7h’ January, Gene: 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


DEPARTURE: 

Ancona, British steamet, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
sth January,—Hongkong vid “Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 6th January,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
7th January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th January,—Kobe, Mails and’ General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 8th’ January,—San Francisco, Mails 
and Generai.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, Sth 
‘January,—Shanghai. and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, gth January,—Hongkong vid 
ports, Mails and’General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, oth January, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359,, Haswell, 
gth January,—Kobe, Mails and General,— 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
goth January,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, roth Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 

To. 


& O. ic 
Ching-wo, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, roth 
‘anuary,—Kobe, General—W. M. Strachan 

& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
roth January,—Hakodote, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Matsuma, 
roth January,—Yokkaichi, ' General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
roth January,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Ss. 









































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
—Miss A. H. Bradshaw, Messrs. A. L. Tuska, S. 
D. Hepburn, Y. Muria, J. Sasaki, S. Kawasaki, 
M. Heria, Percival lowell, T. Shin, J. Nashima, 
M. Omiwa, and S. Kinda in cabin. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. L, D, Wishard, and Mr, 
E. Simon in cabin, . 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kob Rev. De Forest, Messrs. A. Solmets, W. 
Lawrence, Austin Hess, G. C. C. Newton, M. 
Kujé, R. Fukushima, M. Waku, R. Hotta, Y. 
Takashima, Y. Fuji, J. Hirata, E. Odlum, § 
Asaka, J. Takio, ‘I. Takio, R. Takio, S. Takio, 
T. Sannohe, and S. Fukui in cabin; and 76 pas- 
sengérs in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Captain ‘I’, Walker in cabin; and 75 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—Mr. Suboda in cabin; and 7 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. R, Hara, Messrs. F. S. Morse, 
A. G. Mosle, M. Yanagisawa, M. Honda, G. 
Nomoto, Y. kashima, and K. Kawamoto in 
cabin ; Messrs. M. Satake and T’. ‘T'akaoin second 
class,'and go passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—M. Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. 
Darling, Mrs. Curson, Miss Tunnius, Miss Dun- 
can, Miss Lewis, Messrs. A, de Kolemine, G. 
Christy, Geo. Allen, J. S. Reid, and J. Eaton in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Messrs. V. Lavacry, F. Obana, M. 
Kuroda, S. Araki, R. Ogawa, and K. Sunaga in 
cabin; and 40 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francise fessrs. H. Babbit, H. ‘Tanaka, J. 
G. McKenzie, aud A. Condemann in cabin. 
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Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
and ports :—Messrs. S. Kibara, G. ¥, Thompson, 
C. Wisel, F. Casgriff, John McQuaig, J. Moti- 
mura, and J. Matsuo in cabin. Mrs. Kibara, 
Messts. Hsiao Ching Fa, and Miles Tears, U.S.N., 
in second class; and 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports:—Messrs. S. Strauss, F. G. Miller 
Beeck, Max, Sirth, H. A. Ahrens, A. Simon, F. 
Barre, John Anderson, Poo Ching, Low Cho Sun, 
Low Hung Chow, Chow Kain Tung, and Chow 
Chin Fan in cabin; and 3 Europeans, 1 Indian, 
and 37 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kob 
Messrs, Mansfield, ‘T. W. Hellyer, T. Hayashi, 
N. Mochida, and Yamasaki in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs, E. Takahashi, Messrs. K. Kondo, T. Naga- 
sato, Ozaki, T. Hashizume, N. Omiwa, and H. 
Sakai in second class; and 110 passengers in 
steerage. 
























Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr. I. Yasui in cabin; and 3o passengers 
in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 

Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 942 bales, 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Franciseo:— 























TRA. 

mmanciaco, funn. Ghiie — torate 

Shanghai 135 = — bs 

Yokohama. 1,022 137 383 1,542 

Hongkong . 530 pie = 336 

Total . 168313738303 
SILK. 

- mmancinco. YunKs civlaes tonate 
Shanghai. 240 = 240 
Hongkong .. 235 = 235 
Yokohama 490 = _ 496 

Total .. om -— om 
Per German steamer General Werder, for 


Hongkong vid ports :—Silk for the Continent, 71 
bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports i—Left Kobe the 5th January, at 
noon; had strong N.W. breeze with moderate sea 
and clear weather to Oo-shima. Passed Oshima 
at7 p.m., Omaisaki the 6th, at 4.20 a.m., and Rock 
Island, at 6.35 a.m.; thence to port had strong 
breeze and clear weather with moderate sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 6th January, at 11.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 3rd 
January, at 2p.m.; had moderate southerly winds 
to Oginohama, where arrived at 1.10 p.m. on the 
gu January, Left again the sth January, at 
3 a.t.; had strong gale from W. and heavy beam 
Sea to Susaki; thence to port moderate N.W. 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
yy aL 11.56 a.m, 
sh steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 18th December, 
at 4.10 p.m; had light variable winds and fine 
weather to the 23rd December; thence to pott 
strong south-westerly and westerly gales. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 8th January, at 7.27 p.m. ‘Time, 
20 days 9 hours 49 minutes. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Fraim, reports :—Left Kobe the jth January, 
at noon; had light to moderate northerly breeze 
aud smooth water, with exceptionally delightful 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the Sih January, 
at 3.55 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Captain 
C. Nye, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the oth January, 
al 4.05 p.n.; had moderate breeze from N.W., 
with fine, clear weather and smooth sea to Rock 
Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly winds, 
with clear weather and smooth sea. Arrived at 
Yokohama the roth January, at 9.25 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the 7th January, at 2.2 p.m.; had 
fresh north-westerly winds arid snow showers to 
Kurosaki; thence moderate winds and clear 
weather, Arrived at Oginohama the 8th, at 0.30 
p.m, and left the oth, at 7.30 a. had light vari- 
able winds and clear weather. Atrrived at Yoko- 
hama the roth January, at 9 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Eckstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the th January, 
at noon; had light W. and N.W. winds and fine 
clear weather to Rock Island; thence to port fresh 
N. and N.E. winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the roth January, at 4.30 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
———— 
IMPORTS. 


New Vear Holidays being over, dealers have 
fairly resumed business and in certain directions 
transactions have been quite up to the average, 
but in others there has been an absence of de- 
mand. Yar both English and Bombay, have 
again improved in value with a good demand for 
nearly all counts; 9 Ibs. Shirtings are neglected, 
but there has been business in 8} Ibs. and in T.- 
Cloths, Considerable sales of Velvets are again 
reported at slightly better prices, but other Fancy 
Cotton shavebeenrathersparinglydealtin. Italian 
Cloth and Mousseline de Laine have had some 
altention, anda few sales of Blankets are reported, 
but Cloth does not show much animation. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales English and 500 bales Bombay, 

Corrox Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 2,000 
pieces 8} Shirtings, 2,000 pieces ‘I.-Cloth, 1,800 
pieces Indigo Shirtings, 1,600 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,500 pieces Velvet and 80 pieces Silk Satins. 

WOOLLENS.—2,500 pieces Italian Cloth, 3,000 


















ieces Mousseline de Laine, and 3,000 pairs 
Boikele are the sales reported. 
COTTON VARNS. 















Nos, 16/24, Ordi $30.25 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medi 3nge togzse 
6/24, Good t 32.75 to 33.50 

14, Reverse 33.50 to 34.50 

a8 32, Ordinary. 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28 32, Medi 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. a8, 32, Good to 35:25 to 35.75 
Nos. 38)/\2, Medi 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 328, Two-fol 3650 to38.25 
No. 42s, Two-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25-50 





ALS. 

Very little doing in this market, although the 
outlook seems healthy, and importers hope for 
considerable business ere long. Prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but should work up a bit when 
trade commences in earnest. 

















Flat Bars, 4 inch . $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, | inch + 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up to 3 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 
mall size 3.10 to 3.20 
, assorted Ws0 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 «. i 145 to 150 
KEROSEN! 
Condition of things unchanged. Buyers are 


well stocked at present, and will not operate further 
just now. Prices are not over strong, but the 
stock is not heavy, and holders can afford to wait. 
Deliveries good. 


quoTations. 


Chester 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian 


$2.17} to 2.20 
2.15. to 2.174 
2.12$ to 2.15 
210 to2134 








SUGAR. 

An improvement has occurred in the condition 
of Sugar during the interval, 5,175 piculs of White 
Refined having changed hands at the followi' ra 
prices:—296 piculs at $7.25 per picul, 550 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 2,050 picuis at $6.75 per picul, 
1,046 piculs at $6.27} per picul, 555 piculs at $5.624 
per picul, and 682 piculs at $5.10 per picul. One 
lot of Pentama (650 piculs) fetched $3.60 per picul. 
Market unchanged at the close. 

















White Refined $5.10 to7.35 
Manila 3.80 to 4.co 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 3.60 
3.20 to 3.50 
= athe 
3:70 to 3.80 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 4th instant, since which 
date Settlements by foreign hongs amount to 920 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 35 piculs, Filatures 
440 piculs, Ke-reels 290 piculs, Kakeda 140 piculs, 
Oshw 15 piculs. Direct shipments have been 
bales, making total business for export 950 piculs. 

After the New Year holidays were finished the 
trade began to move again slowly at recent quota- 
tions. Buyers, however, are not at all keen, and 
the operations are confined to few hands. Some 
holders are very strong, and apathetic as to offer- 
ing their silk at all; others are willing to keep 
moving, and in some cases might even accept a 
slight reduction, ‘The amount of Stock is practi- 
cally unchanged from last week, the arrivals from 
the interior being just about equal to the sales 
made here. As to the quantity of silk remaining: 
in the country, and as to the stock of Cocoons yet 
unrecled, opinions difter greatly. Some dealers 
Original from 
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estimate the further supplies at several thousand 
piculs, while others maintain that very little indeed 
remains to come forward before new crop. It is 
probably a question of price, a brisk market here 
at good values will doubtless bring out a fair 

uuantity of supplies; quite enough to fill any 
demand which is likely to arise. 

We leave quotations unchanged. The telegrams 
from abroad indicate that all is quiet, although 
steady. It remains to be seen if the recent large 
vents from this will not cause prices abroad 
to weaken when they arrive at their destination. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, English, American, and Ger- 
man mails all taking silk. The Ancona (6th) had 
941 bales for Europe, the City of Sydney (oth) 
Carried 496 bales for the United States, and the 
General Werder (oth) took 71 bales for Italy. 
These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 30,401 piculs, against 22,667 last year and 
17,008 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Small business, consisting of one parcel 
Foshu at $505. Holders profess themselves firm, 
but would probably reduce a little for some im- 
portant lots. 

Filatures.—Purchases chiefly of American sorts, 
some noted Shinshu marks having been done in 
large lines. Among these we find KXaimeisha 
$655, Shiinmeisha $645, with others of second 
quality at $635. Koshu Filatures of good repute 
have also been done at $635 for the same destina- 
tion, Small parcels of Yamamai have been taken 
at $625, and for Europe a few lots of good quality 
have brought as much as $680 per picul. 











19,791 piculs, against 14,259 piculs last year and 
15,950 piculs on the 11th January, 1887. 

Cocoons.—One parcel of Pierced entered at $964, 
Najiko being done at $52}. ‘There is, however, but 
a small trade, the season being practically over. 

Noshi.—Good quality is in demand but cannot 
be found—assortments now running very low. 
Filatuves have touched $140, Oshu $1344, Hosuri 
$122}. ‘Only: one small parcel of Foshu done, and 
90. 








ome fairly large lines have been put 
through, including Filatures at_ $115 and $130, 
Zaguri $70, Shinshu $60, Mino $55, Sandan $43, 
Foshu $42. 

; Mawate-—One parcel good quality booked at 
185. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
































‘Re-reels.—Not a large trade in these, but several 
lots at and below $600 have found buyers, not- 
ably Foshu Kanra $600, Utsunomiya $580, Iwate 
$575, with various marks of lower grade at $540. 

‘akeda.—Some revival herein, medium qualities 
having the preference, although one buyer is re- 
ported to have paid $612 for 100 boxes of higher 
grade. The general buying has been at prices 
about $550, with something a little better at $580. 

Oshu.—Small doings in Hamatsuki at $550 and 
$520. 





quorations. 





























Hanks—No. 14 - 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu Ns cae 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) $540 to 550 
Manks—No. 24 (Shinshu) | "335 to $45 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) | $20 to530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 S10 tosis 
Hanks—No. 3 1 $00 to505, 
Hanks—No. 3} « + 490 to.405 
Filatures—Extra 680 to 700, 
Filatures—No. 3 deniers 660 0670 


Filatures—No. 5, 14/16 de 650 to660, 












Filatures—No. 16, 14/17 denier: | 630 to64o 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers G4o to650 
Filatures—No. 2, 14,18 deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $90 to600 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 20 to630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 600 to610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 1 r 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 di 570 to575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 500 


Kakedas— 
Kakedas—No. 


620 to630 
Kakedas—No. 


600 to 610 


Kakedas—No. 2... 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24 | 5350 to $60, 
Kakedas—No. 3 540 to 545 


+ 530 to 535 

$20 to $25 
540 to 550 
540 to 550 
$10 to $20, 


Kakedas—No. 


Sodai—No. 2} 
Export Raw Sill ‘Tables to 11th Jan., 1889 :— 


Seaxow 





Bales 30,230 22,149 16,074 
Total. } piculs 30,401 22,607 17,008 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "UES: picts. rcutn. 
Paco trom tse (uly 3 SIEAPA 9 DENSODS = DEES, 
Stock, 1th January... 8800 14,400 12,600 
Availalle suppliestodate 40,000 37,900 30,750 


WASTE SILK. 


Trade in this branch has been fairly active and 
prices are well maintained. Settlements for the 
week are 1,038 piculs, divided as follows :—Cocoons 
61 piculs, Noshi 451 piculs, Kibiso 495 piculs, Afa- 
wata 31 piculs. 

Stocks are now mixed and poorly assorted—four- 
fifths of the quantity left on the Market being 
Kibiso. Buyers complain that they cavnot find 
the requisite quality to fill the orders which they 
have in hand. Of course dealers feel happy, as 
they have been able to command a sensible ad- 
vance upon the few parcels of good Noshi which 
they held. 





oshi-ito—Filature, Best... 35 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 15 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Me 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito— Best 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 195 to 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 85 to 09 

ushu, Good to Hest + 125 to135 

loshu, Best 95 to 100 

o—Joshu, Good 85 to 90 

joshu, Ordinary 80 to B24 

i ture, Hest selected ... . 120 to130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... tos tots 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best +90 to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 85 to 90 
inshu, Seconds 70to 75 

loshu, Good to Fai 55 to 50 

joshu, Middling to Common, 45 to 40 

Good 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to L 35 to 30 
0—Neri, Good to Commor 22 to 12 









od to Best 
Export Table Waste Sil 





60 to 185 
uith Jan., 1889 :— 











Suanow 1885-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 
vents. Piewus, Picvuas 
Waste Silk........... «975570 12,163 12,574 
Pierced Cocoons 2220 2,096 3370 
19791 14259 15,950 
Settlementsand Direct} "UHt= reves. icons. 
Export from rst ryt 24900 20,250 18,350 
Stock, :1th January... 5,400 5,900 11,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 30,300 26,150 29,350 
Eachange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion lower than last week :—Lonpow, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/1; Documents, 3/12; 6 m/s. Cred 





3/123 Documents 3/2; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$76; 4 m/s. $77; Parts, 4 m/s., fs. 3.97; 6 m/s., 
Ics. 3.99. 

Estimated Sill Stock, r1th January, 1889 :— 


















Raw. vicuts. Wasta, Picuts. 
Hanks... 1,770 | Cocoons 250 
Filatures + 4,308 | Noshi-ito, 880 
Re-reels «1,602 | Kibiso 4,023 
Kakeda ‘800 | Mawata_ 92 
Oshu 286 | Sundries 155 
Taysaam Kind 4 

Total piculs ...... 8800! ‘Total piculs .. 

TEA. 


Business has only amounted to 80 piculs for the 
week, making settlements for the season 1888-9 to 
date 176,000 piculs as compared with 194,870 
piculs in 1888 atthe same date. ‘Tea shipments 
from Kobe per Yorkshire which sailed December 
18th :—71,842 Ibs. for New York and 23,278 Ibs. 
for Canada, footing 95,120 Ibs.; per Parthia which 
sailed from here on the 28th ultimo:—from 
Kobe 12,584 Ibs. for New York, 4,105 Ibs, for 
Chicago, 119,720 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
136,409 Ibs. ‘The Arabic which sailed from here 
on the 2gth ultimo, also took from Kobe 6,559 Ibs. 
for New York, 59,264 Ibs. for Chicago and 3,600 
Ibs. for San Francisco, amounting to 69,423 Ibs. 














Common . . $10 tom 
Good Common .. 12 to 34 
Medium... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium .. 17 to 19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest .. ss 
Choice Nominal 
Choicest .. 


EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has been steady during the interval, 
but closes a fraction lower than the rates current 


a week ago. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Sterling —! te 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight..... 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight .. 
ank sight... 























The Ancona took 171 bales Neri, Waste-Cocoons, 
and Kibiso for Marseilles while the General Werder 
had 31 bales Waste Cocoons for Milan. Vhesd 
departures bring the shipments to date up to 
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vate 10 days’ sight 
jank Bills on demand. 
Private 30 days’ sight 
yt San Francisco—Bank Bills on den 
On San Francisco—Private 30days sigh 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NIPPON SHOKUBUTSUMEII ; 
or, Nomenclature of Japanese Plants, 
in Latin, Japanese, aud Chinese, By J. 
Matsumura, Assistant Professor of 
Botany in the University of Tokio. 
Supervised by R. Yatane, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Tokio. 
One Volume «++Price $1.60. 


CATALOGUE OF PLANTS IN THE HERBA- 
RIUM of the College of Science, Im- 
perial University, Tokio, Japan. Part 
I. Japanese Plants. Part II. Chinese 
Plants. Part III. Corean Plants. One 
Volume ...... «Price $1.60, 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND JAPANESE, EASY 
CONVERSATIONS IN, 


st Series. By F. WarRincToN East- 
LAKE, 2nd, carefully revised edi- 
tion w. Price $0.50, 


THE MEIJI KWAIWA-HEN ; 
A Treasury of Conversational Phrases 
in English and Japanese ; or, Dialogues 
on Ordinary and Familiar Topics. By 
M. Y. Muramarsu. Fourth Edition. 
3 Parts ....csee0e part 1480.36. 


WAMPAKU MONOGATARI ; 


Wituetm Buscu arawasu SHIBUTANI 
Surnyixd. Romaji Kai. 2 Parts......$0.24. 


JAPANISCHE MARCHEN IN DEUTSCHER 
TRACHT 


Zum Ersten male aus dem Japanischen 
ins Deutsche Ubersetzt, von F. War 
RINGTON EAsTLakE ....... ++80.20, 


TOKIO: 


Z. P. MARUYA & CO. 


YOKOHAMA: 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED. 


Yokohama, January 12th, 1889. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6¢-OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Furspay, 
Tuurspay, and SaturDAy Morninos, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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BEKJENDTGJOERELSE. 


KONGELIGT DANSK GENERAL-KONSULAT. 


Yoxouana, den 8 Januar, 1889. 
ERVED underrettes alle danske Under- 
saatter om, at jeg med Hs Excellence 
den kongelige danske Udenrigsministers Be- 
myndigelse har ansat Hr JOHN HILL 
JEWETT som midlertidig kongelig dansk 
General-Konsul for Yokohama og Tokio under 

min Fraverelse fra ovennzevnte Embede. 
E, de BAVIER, 
Kongelig Dansk General-Konsul. 


NOTIFICATION. 
CONSULATE-GENERAL FOR DENMARK. 


Yoxonama, 8th January, 1889. 
NDER authority from H.E. tHe Minister 
ror Foreren Arrarrs or H.M. tue Kix 
or Denxarx, I have appointed Mr. JOHN 








HILL JEWETT as Acting Consul-General 
for Denmark at this Port and Tokio during my 
temporary absence from Japan. 
E. de BAVIER, 
Consul-General for Denmark. 


NOTICE. 


URING my absence from Japan, Mr. JOHN 
H. JEWETT holds my Power of Attorney. 
E. de BAVIER. 
Yokohama, January 8th, 1889. Iw, 











ATKINSON'S 
iSH PERFUME ny 


“Gord MEDAL BOUQUE 
Ess, povaver |" Woop VIOLET 
nvOL OuYERE 


eH ATKINSON, 
fA, ola’ Bond Strect, London 








NOW READY, 


Witt Corourep Pran, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 








Yokohama, January 1st, 1889. 
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= ES 
YARBROVV'S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stan Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macutnery CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 

YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
June 2, 1888, szins. 








ASK FOR 






And see that each Jur bears Baron Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label 


FINEST ‘AND OHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘Tobe had of all Storekeepors and Dealors thronghont India. te ae teat 

Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF NEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 
June 9, 1888. 





52ins. 


















‘The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate F 
males, and the Six 
ness of Pregnancy, 







The Universal Kemeay ior Acidity of the Stowaak, 
Headache, Hoartburn, Indigcstion, Sour Fructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Bold by all Druggists and Storekecpers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESI 


February 11, 1888. 








Corporate Marr. | 


| NOW READY. 
STEEL & FILES, [BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 








Apply to the Sole Manufact YOKOHAMA, 
Ee ee eee, HIOGO anp OSAKA, 
SAML. OSBORN & Co., NAGASAKI, 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, HAKODATE, - 
AND 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 














es a OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
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e? 2 ia 4 J PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
vt 5 =z cy Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
i 7 2 Gj be received at the Office of the Fapan Mail, 
¢ nr ¥ ; ok 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 

x oa nw . $8 Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
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CONTENT: Department, will return to the capital on the/on the roth instant, a dividend was declared at 








Susorany or News 
Notas . 
Leapino Arricurs : 
‘A New Departure in Treaty Revision. 
‘The Policy of Passports 
Kochi Harbour ..... 
The Spectator” on Japan's Moral Condition 
tions .... 
The Graphophone in Japa: 3 
‘Tus Comprrence or Mittany avo Navat Orricens 
Corresroxesce :-— 
** Official Recognition,” etc, 
Concert at tue Puatic Haut 
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Locat Goversaunr unpEr tut Toxucawa RecENc 
Pacisic Rusts 

Veavivosrox. 
Is H.B.M. Courr ror JAras 
Ture Baxparsax Exvrtion . 
Latesr Tevecran: 
‘Surpeixe Iteuuicesce 
ComssnctaL INTELLIORS 


The Japan Weekly Wail, 


“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 




















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 














Yoxonama: SaTuRDAY, JAN. 19TH, 1889. 








DEATH. 
At 1.40 a.m., on the 16th instant, at No. 47, Yokohama, 
Max, the beloved Son of Charles Ziegler, aged 12 days. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue Minato Theatre at Yokohama is now open 
with the drama of the Chiushingura. 





Prince Kujo Micuizane, who has been ordered 
to complete his studies in England, will leave 
Yokohama on the 2oth inst. 


Baron Taxasaxt, Governor of Tokyo, who has 
been confined to his residence for some time by 
illness, has improved considerably. 


‘Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Discount Bank held re- 
cently, a dividend of 8 per cent. was declared 
for the year. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Hayashi, headman of 
Kyobashi, will shortly be appointed senator, in 
recognition of services rendered during the Re- 


storation. 

Tue ceremony of opening a ‘Kindergarten 
established lately in the Negishi Elementary 
School at Kanasuki, Tokyo, took place on the 
8th instant. 


Reswwents of Sanuki propose to construct a 
railway between the Marugame Station and 
Tokushima (55 miles) at a cost of yen 
285,000. 





Count Inouye, accompanied by Messrs. Hiro- 
oka, his private secretary, and Furusawa, a 
Secretary of the Agricultural and Commercial 
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«| r2th instant from Isobé, 


where he has been 
staying since the end of last month. 





Ir has been decided by the Railway Bureau 


"| that the section between Kozu and Shizuoka on 


the Tokakto Railway will be opened for traffic 


®! on the rst proximo. 


DurinG last month visitors to the Botanical 
Garden of the Imperial University at Koishi- 
kawa numbered 237, of whom 13 were foreigners 





and 5 special and 219 ordinary visitors. 





Miss Ixuta Muyoru, second daughter of Mr. 
Ikuta Saneo, of Tokyo, has applied to the 
Tokyo City Government Office for permission 
to complete her studies in France. 





Tus Ouska-Shippidg Comtpaily. lies ordered 
nine steamers from the Osaka Ironworks, the 
Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard at Hyogo and the 
Mitsu Bishi Shipbuilding Yard at Nagasaki. 


Tux receipts from Post and Telegraph Offices 
during last month were yen 397,894, showing 
an increase of yen 122,135, as compared with 
ven 275,759 received during: the previous month. 


Messrs. Suisu1po0 Masaru and Kaneda Kiyo- 
kaze, formerly of the Finance Department, have 
been appointed Secretary of the Department, 
and Assistant Director of the Cashiers’ Bureau, 
respectively, 

A mretine of the Tokyo Educational Society 
will be held on the morning of the 27th instant 
in the assembly hall of the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi. 


Two locomotives were sent by the Shimbashi 
Railway Works on the 11th instant to the Mito 
Railway Company to run on the line between 
Oyama and Mito, which opened for trallic on 
the 16th instant. 











During last month the number of gold and 
silver coins struck at the Osaka Mint was as 
follows :—s yen gold, 18,802 pieces; 20 sen 
silver, 267,000 pieces; 
4,322,483 pieces. 


and 10. sen silver, 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama 74th National Bank, 
held on the 11th instant, a dividend for the 
latter half of last year was declared at the rate 
of 11 per cent. per annum, 





‘Tue presentation of diplomas to the students 
of the Meiji Law School will take place about 
the beginning of next month, the examinations 
of students for graduation being expected to be 
completed before the end of this month. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Tokyo Fine Art 
School will take place about the 2oth instant in 
buildings in the enclosure of the Tokyo Educa- 
tional Museum in Ueno Park, whither the insti- 
tution removed about the end of last month, 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Kyoto 49th National Bank, held 


gle 


UNIVE 


the rate of yew 4.50 per share of yex 100 each 
for the second half of 1888, or of g per cent. 
perannum. 


Me. Usui, Assistant Director of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau, has been transferred to the office 
of accountant in the Finance Department, and 
Mr. Shinozaki, Assistant Director of the Cashier's 
Bureau, has been appointed to succeed him, 





Mr. Sasaxt Tokavosat, eldest son of Count 
Sasaki, who has been for some time in London 
acting ~a diplomatic probationer at the Japa- 
nese Legation there, arrived at Yokohama on 
the 8th inst. from San Francisco in the Gae/ie. 


Tux half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Yokohama Second National Bank will be 
held on the 18th inst. and the Tokyo Woollen 
Spinning Company will hold its half-yearly 
meeting on the 26th inst, at the Bankers’ Club, 
at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Kyoto to establish a private bank, to be called 
the Kyoto Private Bank, with a capital of yen 
100,000, which will be raised locally in shares. 
A meeting of promoters will be held shortly to 
select a sile for the bank and fix the date of 
opening. 


Tux first meeting of the Privy Council, after the 
removal of the Court to the new Palace, was 
held on the morning of the 14th instant in 
the buildings in the enclosure of the Palace. 
Count Ito, President, and all the Privy Council- 
lors proceeded to the Council 10 
o'clock, returning at 3 p.m. 


room at 


Tux ceremony of opening the Marine Products 
School, established lately in the buildings of the 
Kosei-kan at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, will take 
place on the 20th instant. H.I.H. Prince Ko- 
matsu, President of the Japan Marine Products 
Society, and the director, teachers, and officers 
of the institution will be present. 


On the 13th instant, the first day of the new 
year according to the Russian calendar, Marquis 
Maeda, Marquis Daté, Mr. Sameshima, who re- 
presented Count Okuma, Mr. Hanabusa, and a 
number of naval and military officers who hold 
Kussian decorations, proceeded to the Russian 
Legation at Toranomon and paid complimentary 
visits to the Russian Minister. 


Tuer ImperiaL HiGHnesses Prince and 
Princess ArtsuGawa TakeHiTo will leave 
Yokohama on the 27th instant for Europe 
by the French mail. Prince Ichijo Saneteru, 
who has been ordered to complete his studies 
in France, and Marquis and Marchioness 
Maeda Toshitsugu, will also sail in the vessel 
which carries their Highnesses. 


Tur trade between New York and Japan during 
September last was as follows :—The value of 
articles imported into New York was $527,708, 
of which $113,769 represented dutiable goods 


and $458,939 duty free goods, while articles ex- 
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ported from New York amounted to $183,569 
in value. The following were the values o' 
imports and exports over $1,000 during the 
month :—Imports’: $337,957 tea, $118,132 raw 
silk, $58,193 silk goods, and $13,397 porcelain 
ware ; exports : $104,750 oil $36,697 machinery, 
and £10,747 watches and clocks. 











Tue Construction of buildings in the enclosure 
of the new Palace, which was begun in July, 
1886, was completed in October last. The 
whole buildings cover about 12,704 ésubo, of 
which 1,947 /subo are for the Imperial Honse- 
hold, and 306 /sw5o for the office of the Imperial 
Body-guards, the remainder being for the various 
buildings of the Palace. The cost of these 
buildings was a little less than four million yer. 


During October last the trade between San 
Francisco and Japan was as follows:—Articles 
imported into and exported from San Francisco 
amounted to $1,413,131 and $97,498 respec- 
tively in value. In the former figures articles 
to the value of $151,732 sent to the Eastern 
States are included. 
and exports over $1,000 during the month were 
as follows:—Imports: $1,133,404 raw. silk, 
$81,671 tea, $22,440 silk goods, $6,451 coal, 
and $6,801 porcelain wares; exports: $43,671 
iron, $17,365 leather, $8,021 flour, $6,357 pro- 
visions, and 3,218 sugar and candies. 


The values of imports 





Tux half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Tramway Company was held on 
the afternoon of the 14th instant at Shiodome- 
cho, Shiba, Tokyo. The receipts during the 
latter half of last year were yen 88,727.259, to 
which yen 209.313 brought over from the last 
account? were added, making a total of yen 
88,936.572. After deducting sums set apart 
for the payment of business tax, various ex- 
penses, and remuneration to officers, yen 4,300 
were set apart for reserve fund, and yen 102.489 
were carried forward to the next account, yen 
34,900 being provided for dividend, to be de- 
clared at the rate of 20 per cent. for the year. 
The number of passengers carried by the com- 
pany during the latter half of 1888 was 3,800,588. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Rice Exchange was held on the 
evening of the roth instant, at Kakigaracho, 
Nihonbashi. Mr. Nakamura, President, took 
the chair, and the report and accounts for 
the latter half of last year were read. The re- 
ceipts during the period were yen 27,900.944, 
to which a sum of yen 1,191.g05, brought over 
from the last account, was added, making a 
total of yen 29,092,849. Of this amount yen 
15,737-855 were set apart for payment of the tax 
on the exchange, yen 5,476.453 for salaries to 
officers and miscellaneous-expenses, yen 1,215 
for interest on money received on security of 
brokers, yen 550 for reserve fund, yen 252.69 
for redemption of debt on the property of the 
exchange, and yen 5,000 for dividend for the 
latter half of 1888 to be declared at the of yen 5 
per share, or of ro per cent. for the year, yen 
870,851 being carried forward to thenextaccount. 


Tuere has been a moderate business in most 
Imports, and English Yarns have been steady 
at previous prices, while there has been more 
enquiry for Bombays, for which dealers have 
had to pay an advance. Indigo Shirtings and 
Turkey Reds have been most in demand 
amongst Cottons, whilst Grey Goods have been 
scarcely looked at, and sales of Fancy Cottons 
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small. The Woollen trade has not been great, 
though fair quantities of Italian Cloth have 
been taken and a few parcels of Flannel 
moved off. The principal business in Metals 
has been in Manufactured Iron and Wire Nails, 
and for these slightly better prices have been 
obtained. There is no change to report in the 








Kerosene trade. Two cargoes have come in, 
but a large portion of these was sold “ floating.” 
Deliveries are brisk, and quotations remain un- 
changed. 
changed hands, but the total business was not 
large. Prices are steady, and there are more 
than half a million piculs in stock, The princi- 
pal Export bas been dealt in to a fair extent, 
and, arrivals having considerably fallen off, the 
stock here is much reduced, but the greater por- 
tion. of the 8,000 piculs on hand is Silk of high 
quality, which will doubtless receive more atten- 
tion before the new crop comes to be talked 
about, and ultimately fetch more money than it 
was offered for some months ago. The sales 
of Waste Silk have not been large, which is 
partly due to poor assortment, a heavy run upon 
prime parcels having been the principal feature 
of the trade for some time past. There has 
been a slight move in Tea, a fewhundred piculs 
of Common grade leaf being the sole purchases 
of the week. Exchange weakened somewhat, 
but rallied again to about previous rates. 


A good many small parcels of Sugar 





NOTES. 








A REMARKABLE theory has been propounded by 
the ijt Shimpo. Towards the close of last year, 
a Notification was published by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, declaring that from thecommencement 
of 188g, certain articles of export should be 
free of duty. The number of these articles was 
considerable, but the duty hitherto paid on them 
represented a trifling sum in the aggregate. 
Still the step taken by the Minister of Finance 
was universally welcomed. Our Tdky6 con- 
temporary now announces that, asa matter of 
course, foreign merchants will not benefit by the 
exemption. We need not translate at length the 
article embodying this statement. It contains 
only one argument, namely, that the customs 
dues paid by foreigners, being fixed by treaty, 
are beyond the reach of domestic legislation, 
whereas it is perfectly within the competence 
of the Japanese authorities to remit or increase 
at will the dues paid by Japanese subjects. In 
explaining this situation, the 7:77 Skimpo pro- 
fesses to be sorry for foreigners and to con- 
dole with them over the disadvantage at which 
they are thus placed commercially. “But they 
cannot, it says, expect to stand within and with- 
out the pale at the same time. They enjoy 
certain exceptional extraterritorial privileges 
conferred by the Treaties, and it would be 
unreasonable that they should simultaneously 
claim a share of every benefit conferred on the 
Japanese by laws that have nothing to do with 
the Treaties. The greatest discoveries are 
generally simple in character. This is plainly 
acase in point, After thirly years of foreign 
intercourse an effective method has been at last 
devised for bringing the contumelious foreigner 
to his senses. The thing is as easy as shelling 
peas. It reminds us of the proof of the Binomial 
Theorom, What is true for two factors, must 
be true for three, and what is true for three 
must be true for four, and so an ad infinitum. 
If it is lawful for the Japanese Government to 
discriminate in favour of its own subjects in 








respect of half a dozen exports, it is also lawful 
in respect of a dozen; and if in respect of a 
dozen, then also in respect of two dozen, and so 
on to the end of the chapter of foreign trade. 
Thus the stubborn foreigner can be placed at 
a disadvantage of five per cent. all round as 
compared with the Japanese, and the whole 
external commerce of the country must come 
into the latter’s hands. By this process the 
foreigner will soon be compelled to cry out for 
the abolition of duties fixed by treaty and for 


the restoration of tariff autonomy to Japan, 


* 
ane 


There is only one difficulty about the prac- 
tical application of this theory of the Jijé 
Shimpo; namely, that Japan herself is a party 
to the treaties she has concluded with foreign 
Powers. She must observe the conditions of 
those documents just as they must observe 
them. The first Article of the Tariff Convention 
of 1866 says:—“The contracting Parties de- 
clare in the names of their respective Govern- 
ments that they accept, and they hereby do 
formally accept, as binding upon the subjects 
of their respective Sovereigns, and the citizens 
of their respective countries, the Tariff hereby 
established and annexed to the present Con- 
vention.” The ¥1j7 Shimpo must have read 
the Treaties before it undertook to pronounce 
a conclusive opinion on their vetoes and their 
sanctions. Will it then be kind enough to tell 
us how the distinct stipulations of the above 
Article are to be evaded? How can Japan, 
having promised that the Tariff shall be binding 
on her subjects so long as the Treaty holds, 
how can she suddenly claim that her subjects 
are exempt from its provisions while foreigners 
must remain bound by them? The ignorance 
displayed by this proposition of the Jij1 Shimpo 
is really worthy of one of our local contem- 
poraries. ‘‘Even the good Homer sometimes 
sleeps,” but a waking blunder of such stupendous 
magnitude is enough to discredit any newspaper. 








A very distinguished though juvenile thief has 
been arrested by the Yokohama police. His 
name is Komori Rokutaro, and his age sixteen 
years, The impulse that started him on his 
short but brilliant career of vice seems to have 
been comparatively innocent. He loved good 
food and pleasant sights, and to satisfy these 
not uncommon propensities helped himself to 
other people’s belongings. Until the and of 
last September he lived in Shin-Izumi-cho, 
Tokyd, under the care of Mr. Nagai Kichitaro, 
and between that date and the rst instant, when 
he was arrested, he contrived to commit no fewer 
than 71 robberies, most of them in broad day- 
light. He is said to be a lad of prepossessing 
mien and extraordinary activity. Yokohama 
and Toky were the scenes of his exploits, and 
he made it a rule to escape to one place the 
moment he had completed a bit of thieving in 
the other. One of his Tékyd achievements in- 
volved creeping in and out ofa hole through 
ich postage stamps were sold to the public, 
which rat-like feat gave him no difficulty. The 
foreign Settlement and Bluff at Yokohama were 
his favourite hunting grounds. Many watches 
and other valuables fell to his share. His plan, 
we read inthe Héchi Shimbun, was to ascertain 
whether the coast was clear by throwing stones 
against the window of the ‘‘ shadowed” house ; 
after which almost any opening, however narrow, 
sufficed to give him entry, The recent robbery 
of five overcoats from No. 88 was his doing. 
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It will be remembered that the coats, after re- 
moval from the hall, were left hidden in the 
stable, and that the police, discovering this, lay 
in wait till the thief came to fetch them, and 
then pounced upon him. But Komori was too 
clever to let himself be caught thus. It was one 
of his accomplices that came for the coats, 
and fell into the hands of the constables. 
How Komori was ultimately seized we have 
not learned, but his record is evidently quite 
familiar to the police. He stole, they say, five 
gold watches, about a hundred articles of 
clothing, numbers of silver watches, rings set 
with diamonds and so forth, and other valuables. 
These articles he sold to Chinese dealers in 
second-hand goods at exceedingly low prices. 
The Authorities are accordingly corresponding 
with the Chinese Consul at Yokohama on the 
subject. 
* $ * 

Chinese dealers in second-hand goods are 
an excellent channel for disposing of stolen 
articles. They are under no kind of adequate 
restraint, and we do not suppose that their con- 
sciences are tenderer than those of their con- 
fréresanywhere else. Itisa pity that they cannot 
be brought under the operation of the very 
stringent regulations applied to Japanese pawn- 
brokers and dealers in second-hand articles. If 
they could, the discovery of robberies in Yoko- 
hama would doubtless be greatly facilitated. 


Tue question of discipline and deportment in 
their educational institutions is at present receiv- 
ing a large share of attention from the university 
and college authorities of the capital. An ad- 
mirable address, the concluding half of which 
appears in the last number of Zhe Student, was 
delivered during the course of the term just 
ended to the students of the Higher Middle 
School. The speaker, Dr. Kinoshita, who holds 
the position of chief-instructor in the institution, 
expresses his mind with singular plainness and 
good judgment. The whole conditions of the 
problem seem to present themselves to him, 
and are discussed in an admirable spirit. We 
give a résumé of the important points touched 
upon. If Dr. Kinoshita, who assumes new re- 
sponsibilities, shows powers of execution equal 
to his ability in counsel, the institution is to be 


congratulated upon his accession to office. 


* 
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Dr. Kinoshita began by referring to the im- 
portant position occupied by the lads whom he 
was addressing. They were destined to be the 
pioncers of civilization in the different depart- 
ments of knowledge taught at the University, and 
weighty interests depended upon them, Was 
their behaviour on a par with the expectations 
formed regarding them, or was it consistent 
with any high ideal of dignity? He was afraid 
it was not. The very term now in common 
use, ‘students’ manners,” was a synonym for 
everything that was rude and repulsive in per- 
sonal bearing. When they entered the Univer- 
sity, the authorities found it impossible to allow 
them much liberty, from the certainty of its 
abuse. This marked defect in their character 
was a subject of no little regret and anxiety to 
the Minister of State for Education and others 
who were responsible for their training. Mere 
progress in book knowledge—and here results 
were fairly satisfactory—mattered comparatively 
little, inasmuch as education in the true sense 
meant the formation and development of 
character. A transition period, such as they 
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were passing through, was not favourable to re- 
finement in manners, and care was required to 
avoid the evil examples everywhere so. rife. 
Home influences, strong and stable in other 
countries, had become loosened by the dis- 
solution of feudal customs and old world 
principles of morality. While there was a 
good deal of searching for a new basis of 
morals, there was little actual practice of 
morality in the meantime. Dr. Kinoshita had 
noticed in his own experience as a University 
teacher that classes varied singularly, some 
being remarkable for good manners. In such 
cases he invariably found that the factor inclining 
the balance to the right side had been the pre- 
sence of a few earnest members, who had band- 
ed together to help the cause of good morals 
and good manners. If their example were 
to become universal in the Dai-ichi Koto Chu- 
gakko, what excellent results might follow in 
the school and in the nation! 
* bi * 

Dr. Kinoshita then went on to express his 
dissatisfaction with the teaching of ethics as at 
present pursued. In place of a cut-and-dry 
explanation of words and phrases, he hoped to 
see the subject taught as a thing of living and 
practical interest. The rules inculcated should 
be forthwith obeyed ; and thus the ethics class- 
room might become a gymnasium or laboratory 
where daily practice in good breeding was 
afforded. ‘The old reputation of their country 
for politeness—no mean tribute of praise—ran 
serious risk of being lost, unless the younger 
generation looked better to 
Youths who entered a class-room with covered 
heads, who passed teachers or class-mates on 
the street without recognition, who made sense- 
less noises in public places, were certainly not 
worthy of being termed polite. It they imagined 
such conduct passed for good etiquette in Europe 
and America, they were sadly deceived. The 
absence of manners among Japanese students 
of the present day, was, according to a com- 
petent authority, absolutely without parallel in 
any European country. Henceforth every 
possible means would be taken by those in 
anthorily to remedy this glaring defect. 


their manners. 
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It had been decided to put in force a more 
careful system of residence. The life in 
common boarding-houses could not be good for 
their morals and manners, and accordingly all 
the students were shortly to be admitted into the 
dormitories. Here proper supervision would be 
possible, accompanied by assistance in their 
private studies. On one point he wished to 
enlighten them. It had grown almost into a 
maxim with the present race of students thata 
unanimous request from a class, simply be- 
cause it was unanimous, must necessarily be 
granted by the masters. The sooner this 
fallacy was overthrown the better; as chief- 
instructor he reserved to himself in all cases the 
sole right of final decision. In conclusion, Dr. 
Kinoshita appealed to his audience to strive to 
be models of excellence to less favoured youths, 
to remember the sacrifices their parents had 
made for them, and to bear worthily the weight 
of responsibility that fell on their shoulders at 
this period of dangerous transition, 
Tus second Battalion of the 58th—Northamp- 
tonshire Regiment—sailed from Hongkong on 
the 7th instant. The residents of the Colony 
gave the corps a worthy send-off in the form of 








a highly complimentary address, presented on 
parade by a Committee of representative Hong- 
kongites, with the veteran Mr. Phineas Ryrie 


at their head, The address was as follows 


‘To Colonel Anderson, the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the and Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment, 
Hongkong, January rst, 1889. 
Sins,—On the eve of your departure from this Colony. in 
which You have been stationed fur the usual full period of three 
years, the residents desire to mark their appreciation of the 
voldierly qualities of the Regiment, and the estimation both 
dimen are held in by the Community. Although 
during the last 47 been visited by many 
Regiments of distinction in Her Majesty's Army, old residents 
who have seen many Battalions come and go are of opinion that 
ho finer or bettersbehaved Corps has ever Been stationed in our 
inidst. 
In all forms of Sport your Regiment has always been to the 























front. In Roating, Shooting, Cricket, and Football you have 
kept alive a healthy competition with excellent results. 
It may truly be said tha he Oticers of the Old Rut 





landshire Regiment have gained peaceful laurels that will long 
Femain green in the memory of the residents. 

The community beg your acceptance of a piece of plate, which 
they hepe will occupy an honoured n your mess table, 
and will testify for many a day to come the high esteem in which 
the gallant s8th were held during their stay in Hong ko 

In saying good-bye we wish the Steelbacks- every goud for- 
tune, and we feel confident that the progress of time will not 

ather add lustre to the fame already acquired by the 













We have the honour to be, Sirs, your obedient servants, 
(Signed by the Committee, as follows :-— 





P. Ryne, MLC T, Jackson. 
(Chairman.) HN. Moov. 
B. Lavrox, M. ALG. Rostaxo, 
Ww A A. Sonostos. 
W.-H. Bonne’, Jo He Stawarr Locnuart 
M, Grove, (Hon, Secretary), 
J. F/Houtiay, 





‘The band of the regiment seems also to have 
been very popular, Mr. Moran, the bandmaster, 
being the recipient of a silver cup, and a 
purse of money was subscribed for distribution 
amongst the members of the band. The band- 
president also received a cheque from the 
Hongkong Cricket Club for the bandsmen. 
‘The kilts of the new regiment, the Sutherland 
Highlanders, have already been found fault 
with, some person having written to the Daily 
Press protesting against the scanty garments 
of the men, This sounds a litle like straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. Ina walk 
from the Cricket Ground to the Sailor's Home 
hundreds of Chinese coolies may be seen at 
work clothed—with the exception of a bamboo 
hat and a pair of sandals—in nothing more than 
a bit of soiled rag about the size of a pocket 
handkerchie/, their bodies often being in a 
disgustingly filthy condition, Nor is the Praya 
the only place where coolies work in this state of 
nudity, for the same thing may be seen on public 
works and other places. 





Tur Government, we learn from the Hoché 
Shimbun, is called on to decide a dispute re- 
lating to the publication of almanacs, In old 
times an almanac was regarded by the Japanese 
with some veneration, and neither its compilation 
nor its publication was undertaken without cor- 
responding ceremony. After the Restoration 
the duty of compiling almanacs fell into the 
hands of the Observatory Authorities in the 
Home Department, and the business of dis- 
tributing it was carried on by a number of head 
agencies in TOkyd with branches throughout the 
empire. In 1883, special arrangement was 
made, by which the function of distributing 
the calendar was entrusted solely to the Office 
of Shrines, at Yamada, in Ise. Thenceforth, 
the practice was to transmit’ the manuscript of 
the calendar from the Observatory to a Tékyé 
printing office, controlled by the Office of 
Shrines, whence the calendars were subsequently 
transmitted to the various agencies throughout 
the country. The profit derived from the sale 
of the calendar amounted, it is said, to seventy 
thousand yew annually, of which ten thousand 
was handed over to the Ise Office of Shrines. 
Recently it was resolved that affairs relating to 
the almanac should be controlled by the 
Minister of State for Education, and that the 
manuscript should be compiled at the Imperial 
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University, Simultaneously with this decision, 
the Tékyd printers and the Ise Office of 
Shrines forwarded to the Authorities a joint re- 
presentation to the effect that unlicensed re- 
productions of the almanac seemed likely to 
increase, and that it would be wise in the 
interest of the public to confer exclusive copy- 
right on those officially engaged in the business. 
Shortly afterwards, when the transfer of the 
almanac to the University became known, the 
agents—some forty in n 
distributing it before the time of the Ise Shrines 
Office, applied to have the business entrusted 
to them again, offering excellent terms and good 
guarantees. While all this was under con- 
sideration, the Shrines Office and the TOkyd 
printers fell out over the copyright question, and 
became separate applicants for the profitable 
function, so that the Government has now to 
choose between three competitors, a state of 
affairs that will probably inure to the advantage 
of the public at large. 


number—engaged i 








By the departure of Mr. W. Gowland for Eng- 
land, Japan loses one of her ablest and most 
distinguished foreign employés. Mr. Gowland 
had occupied a prominent place at the Imperial 
Mint in Osaka from the time of its founding, 
and we may safely assert that to his thorough- 
ness, industry, and zeal are due much of the 
success attained by that establishment, and no 
small part of the confidence its work enjoys in 
the estimation of the foreign public. Mr.Gow- 
land was selected for service as Chemist and 
Metallurgist in Japan by Dr. Percy, F.R-S., 
Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of 
Mines, London, He arrived in Osaka on 
November 8th, 1872, and immediately set about 
organizing the metallurgical department of the 
Copper Mint and establishing chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories. On the retirement 
of Major Kinder from the post of Adviser, Mr. 
Gowland was appointed Technical Adviser toge- 
ther with the then Assayer, and he subsequently 
filled the two posts of Technical Adviser and 
Assayer, thus becoming wholly responsible for 
the accuracy of the coinage in respect alike of 
fineness and of weight. One evidence of the 
manner in which he discharged his duties is 
furnished by the annual reports of the Mint, 
where the comparative assays of Japanese gold 
and silver coins made at the Royal Mint in 
London and the Mint Bureau in Washington 
invariably show remarkable agreement with the 
assays of Mr, Gowland. He continued in the 
above capacities until the 31st of last October, 
when, for the convenience of the Government 
and in accordance with the steadily pursued 
programme of dispensing with foreign aid at 
the earliest possible moment, he was permitted 
to return home, anticipating the conclusion of 
his agreement on terms that marked the Go- 
vernment’s high sense of the services he had 
rendered. During that long period unusually 
large coinages, especially of silver yen, were 
made at the Mint under Mr. Gowland’s superin- 
tendence, the difficult post of engineer being 
most ably filled throughout by Mr. R. Maclagan. 
Mr. Gowland completely organized the Assay 
Department. He introduced a novel process 
by which crude copper could be converted into 
bronze coinage bars at one operation, and also 
elaborated processes for the conversion of Zem- 
po-sen and “cash” into the new coinage. The 
results of his original research also attracted 
attention, and especial’ is investigations into 
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the effect of Bismuth on the ductility of silver, 
which he embodfed in a paper read before the 
Chemical Society of London, His recreation 
was chiefly taken in the field of art of which he 
was an ardent lover. Many of his expeditions 
into the interior for the purpose of examining 
the contents of tumuli and shell-heaps resulted 
in interesting discoveries. This work he car- 
ried on partly in concert with his close friend 
| Mr. W. G. Aston, and the results of their re- 
searches, soon, we hope, to be published, are 
looked forward to with the greatest interest. 
Mr. Gowland. was a universal favourite. His 
hospitable house at the Mint was open to all 
comers, and his large stores of artistic and local 
knowledge could be drawn on without stint. 
He received the Fourth Class Decoration of the 
Rising Sun some years ago, and, on the occasion 
of his departure from Japan, had the honour of 
a special audience, when the Emperor conferred 
on him the Third Class Star of the Order. 








“Tue great Shun,” writes the Hongkong Daily 
Press, ‘a character in Chinese eyes so perfect 
that those few Westerners who have had suffi- 
cient strength of mind to contemplate him find 
him all but insufferable, a man with no redeem- 
ing vices whatever, took upon himself to reduce 
punishment to a system. He was the first Chi- 
nese, possibly, as he antedated Solomon, the 
first legislator on record, to introduce the birch 
into boys’ schools,—a fact that really ought to 
have its place in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
But much as this innovation has endeared him 
| to later generations, it finds less claim on their 
admiration and gratitude than his masterly 
classification of adult penalties. Yao had left 
these in a state of unseemly chaos, and Shun, 
who was nothing if not methodical, resolved to 
reduce them to order. For mild offences he 
prescribed branding on the forehead, for deeper 
crimes (such as abuse of a father’s first cousin) 
slitting of the nose, after that lopping of a foot, 
castration, and, for incorrigible offenders, death 
in some suitable form. He ‘ gave delineations,’ 
says Dr. Legge (though the erudite Doctor 
admits that neither he nor any one else has the 
faintest idea what the ‘delineations’ were) of 
the statutory punishments, and, struck appar- 
ently with the mildness of his method, observed, 
‘We should above all things be humane.’ 
Since his time only an occasional genius like 
the tyrant Kieh, who introduced a few facetiz, 
such as walking on a greasy pole over a furnace 
of live charcoal, has been able to improve upon 
him, Shih Hwangti, the ‘ First Emperor,’ who 
built (or who enjoys, except among a few 
sceptics, the reputation of having built) the 
Great Wall, showed himself in the matter of 
punishment, as in most things else, head and 
shoulders above his predecessors. The last of 
the Zfera/?, when brought before the Throne for 
sentence, summed up the Imperial proceedings 
crescendo thus:—‘ You have boiled your half 
brothers, torn their father to pieces between wild 
horses, buried three hundred literary men alive in 
the same pit, and now you are going to kill me.’ 
Apparently not so much from a conviction of 
the impropriety of those penalties in themselves, 
as from desire to draw as broad a distinction as 
possible between his dynasty and that of the 
t Emperor, which it had lately superseded, 
Wen-ti of the Han abolished the punishment of 
branding, nose slitting, and amputation of the 
feet. Castration, however, remained on the 
statute book for another four centuries, in fact 
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till the accession of the Sui Dynasty in a., 579. 
Since that time the legal five punishments have 
been the bamboo, the cudgel, banishment, 
penal servitude on the frontier, and death, 
These, mind you, were the legal punishments ; 
but in China it has too often happened that law 
and practice have ranged very much apart. To 
go no further back than the Ming Dynasty, we 
find that the penalty for high treason was, for 
the prime offender, mincemeat; for his sons (if 
entirely innocent—for otherwise they, too, would 
be minced) sexual mutilation, and for his 
daughters exposure to all comers in a state 
establishment known as the koulan. When the 
present dynasty found their throne secure they 
nominally abolished multilation for the children 
of criminals, and they really abolished the 
koulan, which survives now-a-days only in the 
name of a well-known alley in Peking. That 
mutilation as a punishment for being born of a 
rebel is, however, still practised,—is, at all 
events, believed by well informed foreigners in 
China to be still practised—was shown within 
the last decade when, it is said, the British Go- 
vernment made special, and successful, inter- 
cession on behalf of the young sons of Yakub 
Khan, the defunct hero of the then suppressed 
revolt of Kashgar. If you ask the ordinary 
Chinaman of education whether this form of 
punishment in the case of rebellion still exists 
he will probably show a certain hesitation, 
which, on cross-examination, turns out to be 
based on an impression that, if it does not (and 
he has no text books to show that it does) it 
ought to. His argument is, not that it affords a 
convenient method of supplying attendants to 
the Imperial seraglio, for reliance on this source 
indirectly brought about the ruin of the Ming 
Dynasty, but that “children take after their 
parents, and the seed of rebels will in time 
rebel.” 


Mr. A. G. S. Hawes, we learn, has been: ap- 
pointed to serve at Zanzibar, but in what capa- 
city we have not learned. Nyassa, for which 
place Mr. Hawes is Consul, belongs to the 
Zanzibar district, but in the island of Zanzibar 
itself there is a British Agent and Consul-Gene- 
ral and a Consul. It is possible that Mr. 
Hawes has been appointed to perform some 
special functions in connection with the opera- 
tions now in progress under joint British and 
German auspices. At any rate, the appoint 
ment is a piece of good fortune for Mr. Hawes 
since it gives him an opportunity of winning 
fresh laurels. 











Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


r2th instant were as follows:— 

Reserves ayo Stcunitins, 

Yew. 

Gold coin ant bullion. 14,781,788 

iver ecin and bullion: 30,286,733 
Public Loan Bonds...... 13,873,100 
‘Treasury Bills 3,420,000 
Bil 108,609 





Ye. 
Notes issued ..... 65,785,230 



























65,785,230 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,951,841 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 63,833,389 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 287,665 as compared with 
yen 64,121,054 at the end of the previous week. 


65,785,230 


Tue Pastor, Dr. Meacham, will preach in the 
Union Church on Sunday morning next, sub- 
ject:—‘‘ The Refuge and the River.” We are 
asked to state that a prayer meeting in connec- 
tion with this Church is held every Sunday even- 


ing at o'clock at the Mission Home, 212, Bluff. 
riginal trom 
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Wrru time and patience a just appreciation of 
the truth about passports will ultimately be 
arrived at. We were told, in the first place, 
that they are “granted according to treaty.” 
Then the newspaper responsible for this singu- 
larly ignorant misstatement, declared itself 
“< quite willing to admit that the provisions for 
granting passports do not appear in the actual 
treaties,” by which happily worded confession 
it apparently desired to suggest that they do 
appear in some potential treaties familiar to the 
deeply initiated alone. Then it proceeded to 
qualify the confession by another flagrant 
blunder. There are, it declared, ‘‘many ar- 
rangements between the Japanese and-Foreign 
Governments,” which, though not recorded in 
the text of the Treaties, are contained in 
memoranda or despatches and considered not 
less binding than treaties. To this category, it 
went on to say, the privilege of passports belongs, 
and “we feelno doubt the Japanese Govern- 
ment believe themselves bound by the agreement 
which they came to years ago to grant pass- 
ports.” Thus from the, treaties themselves, 
about which there can be no manner of doubt, 
our contemporary takes refuge in memoranda, 
despatches, and unpublished agreements, hop- 
ing that its errors will escape detection in the 
vagueness of its retreat. There would be no 
object in baulking the hope were it not im- 
portant to dispel all delusions about this pass- 
port question. Passports for travelling in the 
interior were never made the subject of any 
agreement between Japan and Foreign Govern- 
ments, They are purely a voluntary concession 
on the part of the Japanese authorities. When 
the Japan Herald says that the “ Japanese Go- 
vernment came to an agreement years ago to 
grant passports,” it either draws upon its own 
imagination or relies upon the dicta of persons 
not less ignorant than itself. 


Wuen the Government promulgated the Amend- 
ed Regulations for Convertible Bank Notes on 
the 31st of July last, the shares of the Bank of 
Japan were quoted at 220 yen. They have now 
risen to 260 yen. Such a rapid and substantial 
appreciation has attracted some comment. The 
general theory about it is that the effect of the 
Amended Regulations was to place the Bank's 
affairs on a sound footing and to increase the 
scope of its business, the natural consequence 
being that its shares went up in price. Bul 
whatever the cause, the consequence has evoked 
some criticism. The Jiji Ships discusses 
the event with special severity. It will be re- 
membered that, according to the Amended 
Regulations, the Bank of Japan was authorized 
to issue 70 million yex in notes against the 
security of Government bonds, exchequer 
bills, or other safe paper. All issues of notes 
above that amount were to be secured by 
coin or bullion. Of the 7o millions, 27 
millions were to be issued gradually from 
January 1889, in exchange for National Bank 
notes; 22 millions were to be lent to the 
Government at 2 per cent., for the purpose of 
redeeming Treasury notes, and the Bank was 
to be at liberty to issue the remaining 21 mil- 
lions on its own account. We pointed out at 
the time that the last item of this arrangement was 
apparently open to objection, inasmuch as it 
violated the sound principle that by the free 
action of the public alone should the supply of 
circulating media be determined. If the Bank 
might only issue its notes as a natural demand 
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for such accommodation arose, no objection 
could have existed. But since the possession 
of an equivalent value in public securities was 
the sole condition prescribed, it is evident that 
the Bank, by simply purchasing these securities 
with its notes, could got the latter into circula- 
tion, On the other hand, it is very probable 
that in reality this sanction brought no actual 
advantage to the Bank. For when the Amended 
Regulations were published, the Bank had 
already issued over 47 million yen worth of 
notes, of which about 26 millions are under- 
stood to have been secured by specie or bullion, 
and the remainder by bonds, Exchequer bills, 
andso forth. Thus we may take it forgranted that 
what the Government did was simply to confirm 
the existing state of affairs and lay down strict 
rules for the future. Even the 2 percent. which 
the Bank was to receive for the 22 millions of 
notes lent to the Treasury, could scarcely be 
said to represent profit, since it was necessary 
that the Bank should hold bonds and so forth 
to the full amount of these notes. Such bonds 
would pay only some five per cent. interest at 
present rates, and the Government's intention 
in promising 2 per cent. for the notes was 
doubtless to swell that interest to the dimen- 
sions of a reasonable return upon the capital 
invested by the Bank in the bonds, The Fiji 
Shimpo, however, attaches much importance to 
the four hundred and twenty thousand yen 
which the Bank will receive annually from the 
Treasury in return for the notes lent, and evi- 
dently thinks that the prospect of this income 
has had a great deal to do with the appreciation 
of the Bank’s shares. The Bank of Japan, says 
our contemporary, ought to be an example to 
all the commercial institutions of the empire, 
and from this point of view such violent 
fluctuations in the price of its shares from 
such a cause are much to be regretted, 
as tending to demoralize trade and edu- 
cate an excessive tendency to rely on offi- 
cial interference. The criticism is not without 
justice, and we sincerely hope that the stability 
and independence prayed for by the uj Shimpo 
in commercial enterprises may be attained ere 
long. 


Tue removal of the Court to the new Palace 
took place on the rith instant. Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress left the Akasaka 
Palace at ro a.m. for the new Palace, where 
they arrived at 11 a.m. The Emperor and 
Empress were accompanied by Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain to His Majesty, and 
Madame Muromachi respectively, and were 
attended by their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
Arisugawa Taruhito, Prince Yamashina, Prince 
tashirakawa, and Prince Arisugawa Takehito, 
Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; 
Count Kuroda, Minister President of State; Count 
Tto, President of the Privy Council; Counts 
Okuma, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata,and Oyama 
Viscounts Mori, Enomoto, and Hijikata, Mini- 
sters; Count Terashima, Vice-President of the 
Privy Council; Counts S 
shikuze, Yoshii, and Katsu; Viscounts Sano, 
Yoshida, Toriyo and Nomura ; Messrs. Kawano 
and Motoda, Privy Councillors; Marquis Nabe- 
shima and Baron Takasaki, respectively Grand 
and Vice-Grand Masters of the Board of Cere- 
monies; Viscount Kagawa, Grand Chamberlain 
to the Empress; Dr. Ikeda, Director of the 
Bureau of Imperial Physicians; Viscount 
Fujinami, Lieut.-Colonel Yoneta, Major Okada, 
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Messrs. Kataoka and Mori, Chamberlains; 
Lieutenant Hirohata, an Assistant Chamberlain, 
Baron Madenokoji and Mr. Nagasaki, Masters 
of the Board of Ceremonies; Messrs. Sakurai 
and Yamanouchi, Secretaries of the Imperial 
Household, Captain Fukuzaki, an infantry officer; 
Lieutenants Soga, Utsugi, and Tanaka, infantry 
officers ; Lieutenant Kira, a cavalry officer; and 
Mesdames Chigusa, Koike, Yabu, Kitajima, 
Fujishima, and Ikugenji. Their Majesties, while 
passing the Niju Bridge on their way to the 
Palace, witnessed day fireworks in celebration 
of the removal of the Court. Their Majesties 
were received by their Imperial Highnesses 
Prince Komatsu and Prince Fushimi, officials of 
chokunin rank in various Government Depart- 
ments, and a body of the nobility at the second 
gate, while students of the Peers’ and Peeresses’ 
Schools and various Government and private 
schools in the capital lined both sides of the 
road between the Akasaka Palace and the Saku- 
rada Gate of the former Castle of Tokyo. The 
students sang in unison the national air “ Aymi 
ga yo,” and crowds of people viewed the pro- 
cession which, with its long line of carriages, 
handsome trappings, and brilliant uniforms, 
offered an imposing spectacle. 


We take from the columns of the Hochi Shim- 
bun the following information with respect to 
the dress worn by H.M. the Empress on the 
occasion of the New Year audience. The Im- 
perial costume was designed from the old Court 
dress, modified in accordance with European 
style. The Empress wore a purple hat, low 
crowned and of broad brim, decorated with 
white feathers. Her dress was of purple velvet, 
trimmed at the neck and sleeves with white lace, 
edged in front with white silk, and fastened 
with buttons of the same fabric. The hakama 
were also composed of purple velvet, pleated. 
Hitherto Her Majesty's train has been borne by 
Court officials of military rank, but as a mark 
of the favour which the Empress extends to 
learning, the train-bearers were this year selected 
from among the students of the Peers’ School, 
the qualifications specially had regard to being 
proficiency in scholarship and deportment. The 
choice fell on the sons of Prince Sanjo, Count 
Yanagiwara, Count Matsukata, and Viscount 
Kagawa. 


Tue natural excitement of the public mind in 
view of the near approach of the proclamation 
of the Constitution and the commencement of 
active preparations for the assembly of a parlia- 
ment, is doubtless responsible for disquieting 
rumours recently circulated. It was said that 
disorderly conduct on the part of local politicians 
was imminent, and that information of this 
prospect having reached the Authorities, steps 
were about to be taken to provide against dis- 
turbance, one measure contemplated, among 
others, being the doubling of the political detec- 
tive police force. The Afarnicht Shimbun has 
made enquiries in responsible quarters as to the 
truth of these rumours, and is able to inform its 
readers that they are entirely without foundation. 
The question of assessing and applying the 
tax for the maintenance of the police de meurs 
| did, as our readers know, give rise to consider- 
| able agitation during the latter months of 1888, 
but this appears to have subsided in great part 
if not altogether, and assuredly the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution and the commencement 
of arrangements for admitting the people toa 
share in the government ought not Lo be causes 
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for any display of popular discontent. The 
Mainichi Shimbun justly notes that if, as is not 
improbable, a section of the nation finds cause 
to criticise the new Constitution, there are 
plenty of legitimate channels for making dis- 
satisfaction known without resorting to means 


which can only discredit the cause of those em- | 


ploying them. 





Tue somewhat lengthy novel “ Robert Elsmere ” 
which has made Mrs. Humphry Ward famous, 
is not the first effort of that lady’spen. A much 
shorter romance “ Miss Bretherton” was publi- 
shed some time ago, andis creating interest rather 
from its connection with its successor than 
from its inherent qualities. It appeals to 
a much narrower public, to the inner circle 
of art and drama critics. The heroine whose 
name the book bears is an actress, Scotch-Vene- 
tian by parentage, and born in Jamaica, who is 
brought to London and makes a wonderfully 
successful début there. The story covers buta 
short period of her London career, during which, 
under the influence of] cultured friends, she 
developes into an actress of first-class power- 
There is a pathetic death-bed scene towards the 
close, followed by the betrothal of the dead 
lady's brother, Eustace Kendal, to the heroine. 
The rest of the book is mostly concerned with 
art interpretation, and the success of a play 
Elvira developed by a friend of Kendal’s from 
the sketch of a young Italian who died prema- 
turely. Outside of London and Parisian circles 
the novel has therefore little in it to excite keen 
interest. In Miss Ward’s subsequent and more 
famous work there are two parallel streams of 
narrative, the main stream being the ethical 
evolution of Robert Elsmere’s career, and the 
side current his sister-in-law Rose’s art develop- 
ment. ‘Miss Bretherton” enters thesame domain 
and touches some of the same subjects as are 
treated of in what we have called the side cur- 
rent in ‘Robert Elsmere,” but is alsolutely silent 
regarding those deep problems of faith and be- 
lief the earnest discussion of which constitutes 
the great attraction of that popular book. 
The tragedy of Zvvira is founded on a Spanish 
story. Here Mrs. Ward is at home, being a 
most accomplished Spanish scholar, and, though 
a woman, chosen. as examiner in Spanish by 
the very conservative University of Oxford. 





Harrentye at the time when the mystery of the 
Whitechapel murders had thrown the public into 
such a state of excitement and exposed the 
police to so much violent and unjust criticism, 
Sir Charles Warren's retirement was naturally 
associated by some people with these events. 
On the other hand, his character for resolution 
and self-reliance made it most improbable that 
he would allow himself to be driven out of office 
by the outory of unscrupulous agitators. The 
facts now published show that the latter hypo- 
thesis was correct. Mr. Mathews told the story 
thus in the House of Commons :— 

On the Sth of November I directed the following letter to 


be written to Sir Charles Warren :— 

Sik.—Mr, Secretary: Matthews directs me to state that his at 
tention has been called to. an article, signed by you, which 
Aypears in this month's number of M zine 

Ne management and of the Metropalitan Pole Ferce 
He desires me to for enclosed eapy of a Home bittce 
circular, which w 
of Police on the 20th of May 
Bons in the circular were intended to apply. to every 
the police, from the Chief Commissioner downwards 
accordingly to request that the terms of the ordet may be strictly 
Complied with, 

‘The enclosure is as follows:—“ The Secretary of 
has had his attention called to the question of a 
communications to be made by officers of the police force 
relating to their department, and is of opinion that the 
practice which leads to embarrassment, should be discon 
tinued in the future. He desires, therefore, it should 
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be considered a rule that no officer should publish any 
matter relating to the department, unless with the sanc- 
tiv of the Sccretary of State.” On the same date I re- 
the following reply 
Sik,—I have just received a pressing confidential letter enctos- 
ing a circular from the Home Department of the date of May, 
¥ya, and stating that the cirenlar was intended to apply to the 
Whole of the Metropclitan Police Force. Had been teld that 














Such a tule was in force [ would not have accepted the post of 
Commissioner of Police, Thave to point out that the Metro. 
politan Police are governed by statute, and that the Secretary of 


State for the H 
the police force 





e Departinent hias no power to issue orders to 
This 


circular, if pat in force, would amount 










practically to enabl mously to attack the police 
force without enabling anyone to correct false statements which 
Thave been in the habit of doing whenever I found it neces 

for three years past. 1 desire to state that I entirely 

Accept these instructions with regard to the Com: 





T have again to place my resignation in he 
her Majesty's Government. 


In reply to this letter I sent a communication on the roth 
of November in the following terms + 


Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of y 











letter of the 8th 


















of November. In that letter, after contending that the Secre: 
tary of State has no power by statute to issue orders to the 
Metropoli r pt his instructions 
that ti e Commissioners and all officers of the force should come 
ply with the Home Othe minute of May, 1879, by which officers 
Attached to the Home Department were enjoined not to publish 
tay work on their Department without the previous sanction of 
the Secretary and you place your resignation in the 
hands of her Majesty's Government. In my judgment the claim 


put forward by yout ag the Commissioner of Police to disregard 

ns of the Secretary of State is altogether inadimise 
crefore I have onfy to accept your resignation. At 
lame time Iam gad to acknowledge the service you have 
rendered to her Majesty's Government during your connection 
with the police force. 

I may inform the House that the Government accepted 
the resignation of Sir Charles Warren on the ground stated 
in the correspondence | have read, and on no uther ground 
‘The failure of the police to discover the author of the 
recent crimes in the metropolis, and the differences. of 
opinion hetween Sir Charles Warren and Mr. Monro had 
nothing to do with the matter of parting with an officer 
distinguished and zealous in the discharge of his duties as 
Sir Charles Warren. 





















Competition is keen among the vernacular 
newspapers. The “dchi Shimbun, never second 
in enterprise, has commenced the issue of an 
evening edition of two pages, thus bringing its 
daily publication up to six pages. Its reasons 
for this step are numerous. In the first place, 
it does not find space enough.in four pages for 
all the news it has to tell. In the second place, 
it thinks that the public is not sufficiently served 
by morning papers only. Intelligence of the 
events happening in the 24 hours ought to be 
conveyed to people more than once. On this 
principle the morning issue will contain all the 
news {transpiring from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. daily, 
and the evening issue, the news transpiring 
from 1 am, to 4 pm. The Héchi expresses 
surprise that folks in Japan should be contented 
with a morning journal alone. In the West the 
public look eagerly for the evening papers, and 
would by no means be satisfied were they asked to 
remain until the following morning in ignorance 
of what is going on. In Japan most folks like 
to finish their reading by daylight, and this has 
possibly deterred journalists from issuingevening 
sheets, But the /écht Shimbun believes that 
times have changed, or are changing, and that 
provided a newspaper is put in the hands of 
the public before 7 in the evening, they will 
gladly read it. Our contemporary has, there- 
fore, reorganised its office ; obtained additional 
machinery, and engaged a larger staff, among 
whom is Mr. Arakawa Shigchide, a Harvard 
graduate and barrister-at-law. The well known 
Mr. Yano Fumio has also promised his assist- 
ance for some months, and articles on scientific 
subjects are to be commuicated by the follow- 
ing scholars, all of whom hold the degree of 
Hakase:—Mr. Shida (C.E.), Mr. Yamagawa 
(Natural Philosophy), Mr. Koto (Natural Philo- 
sophy), Mr. Mitsukuri (Natural Philosophy), 
Mr. Sekiya (Seismology), Mr. Masujima (Law), 
and many others. Not the least remarkable 
part of the programme is the fact that this 
double issue will only cost 30 se—less than a 
shilling—a month, and that people may have 
the evening edition for 13 sea a month, or about 
4s. 6. annually. Japan has thus got far beyond 
the stage of hali-penny papers. It is difficult 











to understand how journalistic enterprise can 
attract so many men of ability when the pecu- 
niary rewards it offers are so petty. The Héchi’ 
Shimbun, however, has been a_ persistent 
“bear” in the newspaper market. It set the 
example of low prices some years ago, and 
others are obliged now, as they were then, to 
follow suit. Thus the Choya Shimbun an- 
nounces that its monthly subscription will hence- 
forth be reduced from 50 to 30 sen, and the 
Xwampé descends from its 75 sen pinnacle, to 
a filty sew elevation, which is still too high for 
its company. 





Tue effects of anti-Chinese legislation in the 
United States are forcibly described by the New 
York Star:—“‘The Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which was passed in the last days of the session, 
with much lack of dignity, by the votes of both 
parties, was generally conceded to be a hasty and 
perhaps wanton affront to a great power which 
ought to be one of our best neighbours and 
largest customers. That Act virtually abrogated 
the treaty we had ourselves proposed some few 
years before, so as to shut out and prohibit 
from landing all Chinese labourers, regardless 
of whether they had previously been in this 
country or not. As was pointed out at the time, 
it was quite as competent for China to retaliate 
by prohibiting all Americans from landing in 
China. That the Chinese statesmen are not 
lacking in astuteness has been long discovered. 
In this matter they are exercising a great and 
wise forbearance, probably due to their know- 
ledge of the peculiar partisan stress under which 
this mischievous Act came to be passed. It is 
not, however, necessary for the Government to 
say a word or lift a finger to inflict serious damage 
on American interests, and there is evidence 
that this policy has commenced. Gentlemen 
now in New York, who have resided in China, 
report that whereas formerly a large trade was 
done in American cotton fabrics, it has dwindled 
to nearly nothing. The Chinese will not buy 
American goods which they can get of other 
nations. Unless something is done to restore 
the friendly feeling, this trade will be lost, and 
will pass into the hands of our European rivals. 
The United States produces much that might be 
exchanged with China for the immense quantity 
of tea and raw silk, matings, fireworks, and the 
like, which we must have, and which can not 
be had from any other source. Hereafter it is 
likely that we shall have to pay more of our coin 
and less of our manufactures. It appears that 
the Scott Act is being so constructed by the 
Treasury as to forbid the passage of Chinese of 
all kinds landing for the purpose of passing 
through our territory en rouse to foreign countries, 
or for the purpose of making purchases. There 
are Chinese in Cuba, Honolulu, Canada, and 
the West Indies who would take our railway 
and steamship routes to other countries, but they 
are shut out, This was not the intention of the 
law, and is a poor policy for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enforce. It is to be presumed, now that 
the election struggle is over, members of both 
Houses will recover from their panic, and ina 
seemly way do whatever can be done to vindicate 
the National honour in the eyes of this populous 
Asiatic nation, and, what is more important, in 
the eyes of our own sober-minded people.” 





Tue accuracy of our translation of the Trade- 
marks Regulations and Patents Regulations 
having been impugned through the columns of 
a local contemporary, we may be pardoned for 
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presenting to our readers a literal translation, 
after the interlinear fashion adopted by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his excellent grammar, of the 
first article of the former enactment, with the 
explanation that the construction in both sets of 
regulations is practically identical :— 


Fike no shihin wo you suru tame 
one’s-own merchandise distinguishing for-the-purpose-of 
shihyS wo shiyésen te hossuru = mono wa 

trademark” toemploy if wishing person as-for 
ono dsmrei ni yori sono 
these regulations in-accordance-with that 
shihyS mo téroku wo uke hore wo 

trademark ‘s registration receiving this (trademark) 
senyS suru koto wo urs 

(exclusively) using thing “may) obtain, 


In order that our readers may appreciate the 
guilelessness of the gentleman who imagined 
that the provisions of the regulations applied to 
foreigners, as well as the magnitude of our error 
in using the phrase “any person” in our trans- 
lation, we give the latter :— 

Any person desirous of using a trade mark to distinguish his 


own merchandise may register such trade mark under these 
regulations, and may use the same exclusively, 


AtHoucu one of our local contemporaries 
queries the truth of the Choya Shimbun's 
statement as to the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Japan and a Western Power on terms 
of equality, we ourselves have entire faith in 
the fact, and our comments on the incident 
stand as they were penned. We may remark, 
en passant, that there is no question of interna- 
tional law involved, as the Japan Herald pro- 
fesses to think. International law does not 
prescribe rules for twisting plain English words 
so that they shall convey an impossible mean- 
ing. The point to be decided is whether, when 
one Power is promised “free and egual par- 
ticipation ” in all privileges granted to another 
Power, the former becomes thenceforth entilled 
to claim free and wnegual participation in those 
privileges. If A is guaranteed free and equal 
privileges of citizenship with B, then when B re- 
ceives the franchise in consideration of paying 
ceriain taxes, A cannot justly claim the right 
to vote without paying any taxes at all. That 
would be essentially “free and unequal” par- 
ticipation. International law, we repeat, has 
nothing to do with the question, except in so 
far as international law requires that civilized 
countries shall abide by the plain terms of their 
solemn compacts. The compact in this case 
is beyond all dispute as to signification. It may 
be arbitrarily rendered in any sense ; but we are 
not now speaking of arbitrary renderings which 
pay no heed to the words they interpret. The 
Japan Herald asserts that ‘foreign nations 
have always protested against the definition’ 
given by us of the most favoured nation clause. 
Will our contemporary be good enough to in- 
dicate a single instance of any such protest. 
We know of none. It has, indeed, been habi- 
tual in certain circles to assert that the most 
favoured nation clause debars Japan from 
making any independent contract whatsoever. 
But that monstrous assumption has never 
been put to the test of practice. Everything 
hitherto conceded by Japan to foreigners 
has been conceded unconditionally, and there 
has consequently been no occasion to enquire 
whether conditions could have accompanied 
the concession. We are well aware that ab- 
stract principles of right and wrong count for 
very little in the intercourse of nations. But 
there is a limit even to the elasticity of national 
morality, and that limit is far passed when we 
are asked to admit that so soon as a Power 
promises to several others free and equal par- 
ticipation in any privileges granted to one of 
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them, from that moment it forfeits the right to 
annex any conditions to the privileges it grants, 
and becomes compelled to give away every- 
thing gratuitously. Such a fantastic arrange- 
ment is too silly to be seriously discussed out- 
side the nursery. Justice may be warped at the 
dictates of selfish convenience, but common 
sense cannot be so easily blinded. It is a 
source of shame and regret to find an English 
journal openly professing such doctrines as 
those advanced by the Zapan Herald ; openly 
pretending to think that foreign nations will 
“‘stultify themselves” unless, for the sake of 
their own convenience, they insist upon attach- 
ing to the Treaty a sense its language does 
not admit fora moment. We have too much 
faith in England's justice to imagine that she will 
ever be a party to such iniquity. Her position 
with regard to the most favoured nation clause is 
peculiarly difficult, as we explained three years 
ago. But effectual means of solving her difficulty 
are not wanting, and were, we believe, frankly 
offered by Japan in past years. Experience 
shows that when several Western States enter 
into relations of friendship and commerce with an 
Oriental Power, the former usually work in con- 
cert,and, while taking great care that the conces- 
sions obtained from the latter shall be shared in 
common, are also resolute in opposing every 
attempt to break up their own convenient com- 
bination. Japan has hitherto been trying to 
solve the impossible problem of elaborating 
concessions which shall satisfy all her treaty 
friends without seeming partial to the interests of 
any one of them, and the curious spectacle of a 
free nation deliberately engaging in such a 
hopeless attempt has educated the notion that 
she has no choice; that some clause in her 
international agreements binds her rigidly to a 
communism of negotiations. 
a misconception. 





Of course this is 
No such clause exists. It 
would have been very pleasant and satisfactory 
coulda generally felicitous agreement have been 
evolved over the common council-board. But 
since this is amply shown to be out of the ques- 
tion, we are glad to see Japan adopt a more 
practical and rational line, and we do not for 
one instant imagine that her right to do so will 
be seriously traversed. 


A corresronpEnt of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
addresses to that journal a strongly worded 
letter on the subject of Japanese acting as 
agents for foreign firms outside treaty limits. 
The writer adduces several instances of such a 
relationship openly existing, and expresses the 
hope that since Count Okuma has inaugurated 
the wise policy of confining foreigners strictly to 
the privileges granted in the Treaties which they 
so obstinately refuse to revise, he will also turn 
his attention to this particular phase of license. 
It isa first principle of the lawof agency thatno 
man is entitled to employ another for the transac- 
tion of business not within his own legal com- 
petence. The Treaties forbid foreigners to carry 
on trade in the interior, or beyond the boundaries 
of places set apart for that purpose. It is there- 
fore an obvious infraction of these international 
covenants that foreigners should transact busi- 
ness by the aid of Japanese agents in places 
where they are forbidden to transact it 
person. The writer avows himself an advocate 
of wholly unrestricted trade, and declares that 
he is fully conscious of the benefits conferred 
on Japan by the development of foreign com- 
merce. But if trade here is ever to be freed from 


to in 





restrictions, and if Japan is ever to reap the full 
advantage of her foreign commerce, the Treaties 
must be revised, and: revision will never be 
effected by hiding the faults of the present cove- 
nants as far as possible out of sight. The 
Treaties would long ago have become intoler- 
able to foreigners had not devices for evading 
their vetoes and extending their sanctions been 
gradually allowed to come into practice, These 
must be put a stop to, not in any narrow 
or illiberal spirit, but with the object of at- 
taining the state of freedom desired by all. 
When German competition seemed likely to 
shake English supremacy, the British Mini- 
ster recommended his nationals to employ Japa- 
nese agents for pushing their trade in the 
interior, but the Tdky6 journal's correspon- 
dent says that the suggestion caused him 
much astonishment, being, in his opinion, no- 
thing more or less than an official recommenda- 
tion of illegal methods. 
* * * 

Such arguments as these of the Wichi Nicht 
Shimbun’s correspondent are not capable of re- 
futation. If Japan’s policy is henceforth to 
adhere to the exact text of the Treaties and 
permit nothing that they do not distinctly sanc- 
tion, she will only be doing what any Western 
Power would probably do in her place. It is 
futile and shallow to preach to her liberality 
while the Treaty Powers themselves are de- 
termined not to reciprocate, 


Tue Chéya Shimbun furnishes a bit of sensa- 
tion for its readers at the New Year. “Of 
late,” it says, “the War Department has aban- 
doned the French military system, hitherto 
followed by it, and has adopted the German 
system in its place. French military men are 
consequently offended, and it has been decided 
that Major Berthaut and Captain Lefebvre, now 
serving in Japan, shall be recalled. Nor is this 
all. Adespatch has also reached the French 
Representative from his Government and been 
forwarded by him to those concerned, the chief 
points of which are that henceforth France must 
decline to have any intercourse with Japan of 
a military character, and that in future she will 
take no concern about students sent by Japan 
to study military matters in her colleges and 
arsenals. There are reasons for this umbrage. 
Hitherto the relations between France and Japan 
have been pretty much those of parent and child. 
When Japan first adopted the military tactics of 
Europe, Napoleon the Third was at the zenith 
of his power, Among European States France 
had then no peer. Accordingly, Japan adopted 
the French military system; employed French 
tacticians and strategists to be her instructors ; 
sent her military cadets to France to study; in 
a word, established between herself and France 
a condition of amicable dependence that might 
well be compared with that existing between a 
child and its father. This lasted until 1879 or 
1880, But in the meanwhile the great Franco- 
German struggle had occurred, and the brilliant 
victories gained by Germany had placed her 
easily at the head of all military Powers in the 
West. Japan, therefore, began to use the Ger- 
man military system ; employed German instruc- 
tors, among them the well-known Major Meckel ; 
sent to Germany for purposes of practical obser- 
vation men of such note as Major-General Ka- 
tsura, Vice-Minister of War, and carried her 
military affairs to a high state of development 
on German models. The French system, of 
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course, was correspondingly neglected, so that 
France has come to regard Japan with inimical 
feelings and things have finally reached the 
condition described above.” 
ate 

It is difficult to know exactly how to treat 
this story ; at first sight one is disposed to dismiss 
it with a smile. France is much too big and 
has far too much self-respect to be angry, above 
all to betray anger, because Japan chooses to go 
elsewhere in searchof millitary wrinkles. Besides, 
the French know very well that after Germany's 
extraordinary and unexpected successes, every 
country in the world was overtaken by a Ger- 
man mania: every country went to Germany for 
military inspiration, and it was universally 
admitted—France herself would not be the last 
to admit it—that owing partly to her peculiar cir- 
cumstances, partly to the conspicuous thorough- 
ness of her national character, and partly to the 
happy possession of such a coalition of States- 
men and Generals as had never before simultane- 
ously presided over the destinies of any people, 
Germany had carried the art of military organi- 
zation to an unparalleled state of perfection. 
It was natural and proper that Japan should 
direct serious attention to the causes of Ger- 
man préeminence; natural and proper that she 
should adopt some features of German tactics, 
employ German instructors, and send cadets to 
Germany to study. But she has never wholly 
abandoned her old love. She does not forget, 
we presume, since every one else remembers, 
that the soldiery of France has always been the 
world's bean-ideal, and that the temporary 
reverses suffered by the French to 
their national 






are be 


regarded as an accident in 


eer, not as a true index of their powers. 





The notion that the French Government should 
be officially irate with Japan because she does 
not drill her soldiers or instruct her officers 
entirely in the French style, can only be laughed 
at. France doesn’t care a bundle of pins, we 
imagine, how much of her military system any 
country adopts or rejects, and she has always 
shown herself so friendly to Japan that there is 
litile likelihood of her turning rownd now, re- 
calling her officers from service here because 
they have German colleagues, and declaring 
that she will have no more dealings with Japan 
on military subjects because Japan deals with 
Germany also. But, on the other hand, having 
regard to the secrecy observed in France in 
all matters of military organization and prepara- 
tion, it is just conceivable that she may have 
resolved to keep Japanese students at arm’s 
length also, in part as a matter of general pre- 
caution, and in part because the presence of 
German instructors in Japan and the close rela- 
tions supposed to exist between this empire and 
Germany, may inspire some distrust. There 
would, we are persuaded, be little foundation for 
the latter sentiment, but the adoption of such a 
precaution by France could not be called either 
extravagant or extraordinary. 


In the Duke of Coburg’s just published “ Me- 
moirs,” a graphic account is given of the Orsini 
attempt on the life Louis Napoleon. The Duke 
was an eye-witness of the incident.” Napoleon 
had invited him to Fontainebleau for shooting. 
In the afternoon they returned to Paris, the 
Emperor insisting on driving the Duke to his 
residence on the Quai Malaquais. The Em- 
peror might almost be said to have the gift of 
prophecy when passing the statue of King 
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Henri Quatre on the Pont Neuf, he made the 


following remark :— 
“Of all attempts at ascassination, only that with the dagger, 
in which the assassin forfeits his life in the act, is dangerous. 


In all other attempts on the lives of Sovereigns, the traitors hope 
"Lhe reader can colts 













tobe emselves b 
ceive how deeply there words of imperor, uttered only # few 
fe mo) ous attempts at assassination, 





ory, and that they 








ever made, impressed th my ay 
Ito me afterwards as an almost miracilous presenti 
in glaring contrast to the composure and ease uf mind 

enjoved by the Emperor in a rare degree that day. Not 











theretore, ever astonislied me more than the new 
current, that he had been warned that very day’ by Police 
Nuperintendent Pietri thatan attempt to assassinate him was 


expected, 
The Emperor had built a separate entrance 


to the old Opera House in order to better avoid 
the danger of assassination. The only way for 
carriages was from Rue Pelletier, where there 
were deafening cries of “Vive I'Empereur!" 
But immediately afterwards a detonation was 
heard which at first gave the Duke the impres- 
sion that the company of soldiers at the en- 


trance had fired a volley :— 
inreestthersper 





nder the Emperor's 
. servants, and the 
















‘ound, Cries sounded 
tations of the wounded 

















from the street, and we he 
and cries for Twas still standing rooted to the spat with 
horror when the Emperor and Fr: They seem 
Asif about to fall, the Empre 

by the ar said, wit con 

moi” ‘The Emperor was as if st 

movoment, so that [thought h 

Knocked inva httle. and tum by a ballet an one 

Thad recovered my senses, and was able to grasp the situat) 





terrible detonation followed close to ws 
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‘The first of the Ministers and dignitaries who 
came to congratulate the Emperor was Pietri. 


The Duke, the same evening, discussed the 
circumstances of the attempt with General Ro- 
guet, who sat on the back seat of the Emperor's 
carriage on the drive to the theatre. 


He assured me that I, being a much taller man, would infal- 
libly have perished if | had accepted the Emperor's offer and been 
ith their Majesties in the carriage, because the bullets and 
bomb fragments all few over their heads against the roof of the 
carriage. | My observations of the fatal evening entirely agreed 
with General Roguet’s in the circumstance that neither of us 
ould exploin where the bombs could have been thrown from. 
The reports given to the Emperor in the box as to the origin oi 
the attempt, were quite obscure and unintelligible when com- 
pared with the police reports which appeared on the morning of 
the rth. 


The Duke adds that, when he visited Paris 
some weeks later and once more visited the 
Emperor and Empress, no mention was made 
of the affair. 
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Tue idea that foreigners will be allowed to 
travel by rail between Yokohama and Kobe 
without passports, after the Tokaido line is 
completed, is scoffed at by the Fiji Shimpo. 
If, that journal pertinently enquires, the mere 
fact of riding in a train and not alighting con- 
stitutes a sufficient plea for passing through 
Japanese territority outside treaty limits without 
a passport, why should not the act of riding in 
a jinrtkisha or on horseback carry with it simi- 
lar privileges? Even in going by sea from 
Kobe to Nagasaki, foreign passengers are not 
permitted to land at Shimonoseki without a 





passport, though the steamer spends three or 





four hours there. Why should they be per- 
mitted greater license because railway facilities 
offer? In this fashion the 71 Shimpo argues. 
Of course it easily disposes of all pretence that 
the privilege of travelling by the Tokaido line 
should be permitted without a passport, but 
what inlerests us more is the spirit of its writing 
—a spirit which some critics will no doubt 
denounce as illiberal and anti-foreign. 


Tuts passage from the Emperor of Germany's 
speech at the opening of the Reichstag on the 
21st of November, deserves to be reproduced by 
all newspapers :—‘ To bring, without necessity, 
the miseries even of a victorious war upon Ger- 
many would be incompatible with my Christian 
faith and my duties to the German people. 
Actuated thus, I considered it my duty soon 
after my accession to the throne personally to 
greet not only my allies, but also, and in the first 
place, the friendly neighbouring monarchies, in 
order to seek an understanding with a view to 
the fulfillment of the task that God has set before 
me, of securing to our people the blessings of 
peace and prosperity as far as lies in our power. 
The confidence extended to me and my policy 
atall the Courts which I have visited justifies the 
hope that I and my allies and friends, with God's 
help, willbe able to preserve the peace of Europe.” 


Tue Fit Shimpo notes the invention of a new 
and very powerful explosive by Mr. Shimose, 
anaval engineer. A trial made at Echiujima 
not long ago with the compound proved its 
superiority to gun-cotton in an unmistakable 
fashion. Eighteen ounces of gun-cotton were 
placed on ablock of pine about a foot and a 
half in thickness, and exploded, the result being 
that adeep hole was bored in the wood and a 
large fragment torn away. The same quantity 
of the new explosive is said to have shattered a 
similar block into pieces. A most valuable 
quality, claimed for Mr. Shimose’s invention, 
is that it may be handled and stored with 
almost perfect safety. A certain process is 
required to explode it, without which it is harm- 
less, even though placed in afire. It is asserted 
that it may be fused or melted by heat, and 
afterwards used as an explosive. With the 
slight knowledge at present possessed of the 
new French compound, melinite, the relative 
value of the two inventions cannot be estimated, 
but it is believed that the Japanese explosive is 
little inferior to the French in point of effective- 
ness. If official experiments which are to take 
place shortly confirm the estimate at present 
entertained regarding the new compound, Mr. 
Shimose’s invention may be regarded as a real 
national benefit. 


Tue steamer Priam, referred to in our tele- 
grams as wrecked on the coast of Spain, is one 
of Holt's line, and was outward bound on her 
usual eastern voyage when the accident oc- 
curred. She was 1,402 tons register, and was 
built at Greenock in 1870, 


A wew section of railway, between Mito and 
Oyama, was opened on the 16th instant. The 
time-table and fares will be found in the usual 
place in this issue. 


We are informed that the Canadian Pacific 
mail steamer Adyssinta left Shanghai on the 
16th instant for Yokohama vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe. 
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da NEW DEPARTURE IN TREATY 
REVISION. 
PaaS Se Eales 

HE leading vernacular journals an- 

nounce that a treaty of friendship and 
commerce has been concluded with a West- 
ern Power by Japan on terms of absolute 
equality. That is to say, the subjects or 
citizens of the former, when residing, 
travelling or trading in Japanese territory, 
will be on exactly the same footing as 
Japanese subjects, and will be bound by 
the provisions of Japanese laws and amen- 
able to Japanese jurisdiction precisely to 
the same extent and by the same processes 
as the Japanese themselves are. 
nouncement of such moment cannot be 
lightly made, Its truth must be accepted, 
and we have only to consider the conse- 
quences involved. Toappreciate them itis 


An an- 


necessary to revert toa story already told 
more than once in these columns. Hitherto 
Japan’s great difficulty in respect of Treaty 
Revision has been the varied character of 
the interests to be consulted. 
impossible to devise any scheme that would 
commend itself simultaneously to seven- 
teen Powers. At the outset of her fo- 
reign intercourse, she was not confronted, 


It has been 


and we may assume that she would never 
have wittingly agreed to be confronted, 
by such an irresistible combination. Little 
versed as she was in the ways of inter- 
national dealing, she would have easily 
understood that from the moment she 
consented to enter the diplomatic arena 
with the whole Occident as her v/s-@-vis, 
all chance of asserting her independence 
or obtaining recognition of her rights must 
be laid aside. On the other hand, the fo- 
reign signatories of the Treaties did not 
themselves deliberately plan any such 
unequal match. Their solidarity grew 
out of the expediency of the moment. 
Anxious to effect without bloodshed their 
common purpose of drawing Japan from 
her seclusion, they perceived no better 
plan than to back their demands with such 
an imposing show of combined force that 
the hopelessness of defying them must be 
at once apparent. 
admitted that this astute policy worked 
efficiently and humanely. But its authors 
themselves ought to have foreseen that 
the day would surely come when their 
unwieldy union, no longer cemented by 
singleness of purposes, would cease to be 
manageable, and becomé a fatal obstacle to 
the consummation of the very purpose it had 


And it may be frankly 


been formed toachieve. As Japan’s condi- 
tion changed—and we all know how rapidly 
and radically it did change—the Treaties 
grew more and more incongruous, and the 
advisability of revising them became more 
and more apparent. But on what con- 
ceivable scheme of sevision could seven- 
teen Powers, each in some degree jealous 
of the other, each primarily careful of its 
own interests only, and each anxious to 
obtain a special reward for a common 
concession—on what conceivable scheme 
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these seventeen be 
Years were fruitlessly 


of revision could 
brought into line? 
spent over the Sisyphean task, until finally 
this conclusion was reached—a conclusion 
which may now be fairly described as the 
one definite outcome of all previous nego- 
tiations—that Treaty Revision under such 
circumstances could only be effected by 
sacrificing Japan altogether. The object 
of Treaty Revision was the complete 
opening of the country to foreign inter- 
course. That object was ‘now desiderated 
by Japan as much asby foreigners. There- 
fore the raison d’étre of the Occidental 
Combination had disappeared. Yet by 
clinging obstinately to their unnatural and 
impossible union, the Western Powers 
themselves were keeping Japan closed. 
Evidently a state of affairs so irrational 





could not continue, and we are now, it 
would seem, brought face to face with the 
beginning of the end. The trealy just 
concluded by Japan with a‘foreign Power 
means that the subjects or citizens of that 
Power will be made free of all the privi- 
leges this empire has to grant, whereas 
the subjects or citizens of Powers main- 
taining the present Treaties will not be 
permitted to enjoy such privileges, but 
will be held to existing restrictions. No 
doubt the most favoured nation clause will 
at once be adduced as forbidding any dis- 
tinction of the sort. 
ed nation clause, as we have frequently 
pointed out, cannot be construed in this 
sense; cannot be construed to bear the 
monstrous interpretation that whatever 
concession Japan makes to one of the 
Treaty Powers on certain conditions, 
must be extended to all the other Treaty 
Powers unconditionally. ‘The words of 
the most favoured nation clause are: 
"Te hereby expressly stipulated 
that the Government and its 
subjects will be allowed free and equal 
participation in all privileges, immunities 
and advantages that may have been, or 
may be herealter, granted by His MaJEsTY 
the TaIkUN of Japan to the Government 
or subjects of any other nation.” There 
is no ambiguity here. ‘Free and equal 
participation ” cannot possibly mean “free 
and unequal participation,” and unless it 
has the latter meaning one Power cannot 
claim for itself unconditionally what an- 


But the most favour- 


is 





other Power has obtained conditionally 
Therefore, if Japan has agreed that the 
nationals of a certain State shall have free 
ail 
peaceful purposes, on condition of submis- 
sion to her jurisdiction, she will be strictly 
within her rights, as defined by the 
Treaties themselves if she denies that ac- 


access to her whole territority for 


cess to the nationals of other Powers 
unless they also similarly submit to her 
jurisdiction. It has hitherto, indeed, been 
customary Lo attach to the most favoured 
nation clause an arbitrary interpretation 
distinctly opposed to its plain wording. 
But that interpretation has never been put 
to a practical test. Any concessions made 


gle 





by Japan in the past have been uncondi- 
tional. There has not been room to ques- 
Now, 
however, she grants the fullest privileges 
in her gift, exacting in return certain vital 
conditions, and most assuredly she will 


tion their universal applicability. 


not consent to extend the same privileges 
to any Power that declines to subscribe to 
the same conditions. This important 
event recalls an incident now fifteen years 
old. In, 1873, the Italian Government, 
desirous of obtaining for its subjects—to 
whom the silk trade was then of great mo- 
ment—the privilege of trading in the in- 
terior, proposed that, while so trading, 
they should be under Japanese jurisdiction. 
Thereupon the Governments of two of the 
Great Western Powers represented to the 
Cabinet at Rome the inexpediency of such 
an arrangement, inasmuch as they, for 
their part, not being yet prepared to sub- 
mit their nationals to Japanese jurisdiction, 
would be debarred from enjoying the 
privileges enjoyed by Italian graineurs. 
This contention was, in effect, a declara- 
tion that the most-favoured-nation clause, 
like every other written agreement, must 
be interpreted in the sense of its plain 
language. Had the objecting Powers con- 
ceived thatin the event of tradal restrictions 
being removed conditionally for Italian sub- 
jects, they would, under the most-favoured- 
nation clause, be removed unconditionally 





for the subjects and citizens of all the 
Treaty States, the negotiations between 
the Cabinets in Rome and Tékyé would 
have been allowed to proceed without 
interruption. But we believe that, despite 
the irresponsible talk of interested theorists, 
the civilized Powers of the West have 
never seriously contemplated such a 
flagrant injustice as the construing of a 
treaty in a sense diametrically opposed 
to its language. It is, therefore, permitted 
to hope that Japan has at last entered a 
route leading out of the labyrinth of the 
past fifteen years, She need only main- 
tain her new attitude resolutely. Nothing 
human could be more certain than that no 
Western Power will employ force in sup- 
port of a pretext distinctly negatived by 
the Treaties. No country can be required 
to grant to foreigners more than its own 
subjects enjoy, or to guarantee to fo- 
reigners treatment more favourable than 
its own subjects receive. 
we interpret the new departure correctly, 
Japan is prepared to grant and guarantee 
to all foreigners within her territories 


‘That much, if 


provided they consent to occupy, vis-a-vis 
her laws and judiciary, the same status as 
her own subjec Those that do 
not consent in the 
concessions or claim on the guarantee. 
Neither is it at all likely that they will be 
allowed to permanently withhold their 
consent. 





occupy. 


will have no share 
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THE POLICY OF PASSPORTS. 
peed 

N discussing the question of travel by 
rail between Tokyd and Kydtd, we 
stated that “it would evidently be out of 
the question for the Railway Authorities to 
require that the whole journey should be 
performed without a break.” Of course 
we did not mean, nor could we possibly 
be understood to mean, that to perform 
such a journey is beyond the strength of 
many travellers. But it is not usual in 
any country, and certainly it would not be 
politic, to impose hard and fast conditions 
on the travelling public. No inconsider- 
able section of those using the railway 
between the two capitals will be persons 
who dislike the sea; that is to say, persons 
who choose the railway to avoid sea- 
sickness. Among these, many, perhaps 
the majority, will desire to spend the night 
at some of the principal stopping-places 
en route, and the Railway Authorities 
will, of course, give them the option 
of doing so. The question, then, is 
whether this option will be denied to 
foreigners. Will the tickets issued to 
Japanese travellers be distinguished from 
those issued to foreign travellers? Such 
adifference, as we have already stated, 
might, perhaps, be made without much 
difficulty ; but it would not meet the case, 
for assuredly under existing arrangements 
as to jurisdiction, the Japanese Authorities 
are not likely to take the responsibility of 
allowing every foreigner without distinc. 
tion to travel for sixteen or twenty hours 
through the interior. The journey will 
not be permitted without passports. Of 
that we may be very sure. Special per- 
mits for the through journey seem a feas- 
ible plan, as explained in our previous 
articles, but whether the Japanese Govern- 
ment will be disposed to concede this new 

privilege, we cannot pretend to foretell. 
We are quite prepared to find that 
our action in pointing out the difficulties 
besetting this question will be cited as 
as another example of “unpatriotic” 
writing. It will be said that we advocate 
the withholding of privileges by the Japa- 
nese Authorities. It is not our intention 
for one moment to deny the charge. Un- 
popular as such acontention must seem, 
we hold emphatically that every fresh con- 
cession granted by Japan is an additional 
stumbling block in the path of Treaty 
Revision. The situation, as it exists at 
present, is scarcely tolerable and absolutely 
absurd. It is monstrous that the restrictions 
imposed thirty years ago when we knew 
nothing of Japan, distrusted the little we did 
know, and substituted not unnatural suspi- 
cion for frank ignorance—it is monstrous, 
we say, that the restrictions of those times 
should be preserved among the wholly 
altered conditions of to-day. Japan has 
unquestionable right on her side, but where 
a Power so weak is obliged to deal with 
practically the whole world as a v/s-a- 





is, 
references to right are mere pleasantries. 
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Her plain course is to let the Treaties 
stand out in all their naked anomaly ; to 
let it be seen as distinctly as possible that 
these documents are entirely obsolete. 
But if whenever the interior becomes more 
accessible by the opening of a new rail- 
way, means are at once adopted to enable 
foreigners to use the railway; means to 
soften the contrast that would otherwise 
exist between such facilities and the old 
fashioned restrictions of the Treaties—if, 
in a word, instead of leaving the Treaties 
as they are to lag hopelessly behind the 
times, expedients are constantly employed 
to keep them more or less in touch with 
the country’s progress, then, we say, the 
chances of Treaty Revision become more 
and: more remote. If Japan adopts such 
a policy, she will be deliberately putting 
The pass- 
port system, as it exists, is a privilege 


new rivets in her own chains. 


granted by the Japanese entirely apart from 
Treaty stipulations. It is a pure piece 
of gratuitous goodwill. Suppose that any 
Western Power were situated as Japan 
is, can it be honestly pretended for an 
instant that this gratuitous 
would not have been revoked long ago, 
and that we should not now be enjoying 
exactly what the Treaties-give us and not 
a jot more? We do not go so far as to 
advocate such a heroic course on Japan’s 
part, but we do emphatically assert that 
she will be most unwise if she takes any 
further step calculated to diminish the 
contrast between the irksome restrictions 
of the Treaties and a state of affairs to 
which those primzeval documents were 
never intended to apply. 
tend to throw Japan completely open to 
foreign trade, travel, and residence ; what- 
ever will abolish in practice the distinction 


concession 


Whatever will 


between aliens and natives and make the 
former free participators in all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the latter, that 
we stoutly advocate, and have always ad- 
vocated, no matter what temporary incon- 
venience may be involved ; no matter what 
construction may be put upon our words 
by hostile critics ; no matter what unpopu- 
larity may be incurred by such a course. 
Time will justify us. 





KOCHI HARBOUR. 


ep 


HE Island of Shikoku possesses only 

one commercial harbour, that of Kochi. 
Deeper and more spacious there are, in 
considerable number, but, like many of 
the best harbours of Japan, they are cut 
off from communication with the adjoining 
country by almost impassable mountain 
barriers, and are consequently not avail- 
able for commercial purposes. 
bour, 


Kochi har- 
on the south coast of the island, 
almost midway between the Kii and Bungo| 
Channels, is a wide and picturesque sheet| 
of water, and with its winding deeply in- 
dented shore, pine clad islets and shining 
sandy bottom, 





may well pass for a minature 


Matsushima. Unfortunately it is shallow, 
very shallow, and still more unfortunately 
it can only be approached by a narrow tor- 
tuous channel, open to the whole “ fetch” 
of the Pacific, and to the worst of the 
typhoon winds. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently it had been practicable for mode- 
rate sized steamers to within a mile or 
so of the flourishing town of Kochi 
itself, whence an almost daily communica- 
tion with Kobe and Osaka used to be main- 
tained. Notwithstanding its disadvantages, 
Kochi Harbour has always been a treasure 
to the islanders, and one with which they 
had been well content, if only they could 
have held it undisturbedly. But between 
the harbour and the ocean there is a bar to 
a proper understanding. A treacherous, 
shifting, sand bar ; one day forced into the 
very throat of the harbour by the angry 
ocean swell; the next, thrust back by the 
impetuous scour of the ebb tide; nowheaped 
up nearly to the water level, and again re- 
duced to a reasonable depth—a harbour 
bar of the worst type, not guiltless of 
its own quota of wrecked boats and 
drowned fishermen, as the lovely ceme- 
tery within sound of its roaring surge 
bears sad testimony. From the earliest 
times, then, to all classes of Tosa men, 
the state of their harbour has been a griev- 
ous burden. To the fisherman, a matter 
of life and death; to 
meant profits delayed ; and to the farmer, 
flooded fields and ruined harvests. The 
local cynics aver that it has been the one 
topic upon which all classes agreed. Even 
politics lost interest when the bar was 
threatening. Various remedies have been 
applied from time to time with varying 
success. More than once the whole bar 
has been dredged up by manual labour, 
and landed on the adjacent shore, only to 


the merchant, it 


reappear with the succeeding southerly 
wind, Breakwaters, dikes, &c., of a more 
or less permanent description, have been 
raised with a view of controlling the tide 
scour, but to little purpose. 

So matters stood for some years past; 
at times, tolerable enough; at others, 
especially in the summer, threatening. 
During last season they culminated in the 
almost complete separation of the harbour 
from the sea. In the month of August 
three typhoons swept over Shikoku. The 
first raised the bar above water, and 
joined it to the south shore; the second 
covered it some feet deep in shingle, 
and stretched it out some hundred yards 
or so, and the third left it a considerable 
beach, about three hundred yards long, 
and sixty yards wide, varying from ten 
to two feet above high water. Thus the 
channel was rendered more tortnous than 
ever, and narrowed to some fifty yards 
wide only, through which opening the 
tide rushed like a mill stream, cutting into 
the soft bank of the north shore, and 
toppling over the giant pines like spillikins. 
Of course this effectually blocked the 
harbour for anything but the smallest craft: 
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all other had to keep away, or anchor out- 
side in mid Pacific as it were. The whole 
district was soon in the condition of 
Ephesus, described by St. Luke, 
every man appealing to the Governor for 
protection against the forces of nature. 
And the Governor could avail them noth- 
ing. Schemes propounded years ago by 


as 


engineers for harbour improvement were 
dragged from their pigeon-holes, but were 
found to involve both time and money, 
and neither could be afforded. 

At this crisis the only resource lay in 
the “oldest inhabitant,” and that much 
maligned unit of society came, as is his 
wont, most manfully to the rescue. For 
his part he had’nt much faith in scientific 
engineering. In his time they had done 
well enough without it. Thirty-seven years 
ago the same difficulty had confronted the 
men of Tosa, and they had met it by 
cutting a channel straight through the 
beach, with their own hands. A clear 
conscience and a strong arm were what 
he would recommend. These sentiments 
coincided so exactly with the spirit of the 
hour, that his suggestion was received with 
enthusiasm, and put into instant exe- 
cution. Forth they sallied: the fishermen 
insheir tens, the farmers in their hundreds. 
Every hamlet contributed its contingent, 
and every contingent was armed with its 
spades and baskets, its waving banners 
and braying conch shells. For three days 
the obstructive beach was a busy ant heap. 
At the end of that time it was pierced by 
a canal three ken wide and one ken deep 
Another three such days, and all trouble 
would be 





over—a veritable triumph of 
muscle over matter. 

The Kochi conservative organ came out 
with a double leaded leader vaunting hu- 
man thews and sinews over horse power, 
contrasting the good old times with modern 
degeneracy, and supplementing the whole 
with a wonderful wood cut. This showed a 
clear channel, a whole fleet of deeply laden 
junks hurrying to get through, and a very 
black steamer puffing impatiently on the 
horizon. But alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! On the fourth morning came the 
fateful south wind again, and by evening 
time no mark was left of the wasteful ex- 
penditure of labour. The ancient sank 
back into obscurity, and for the rest, con- 
servative organ included, they must await 
patiently the more perfect methods of the 
Doboku-kyoku. 





THE “SPECTATOR” ON FAPAN'S 
AMLORAL CONDITION & INTENTIONS. 
ae eee 

HE following curious and character- 
istic article appears in the London 
Spectator :— 

It is stated that the publicists of Japan are discus. 
sing the propriety of an official adoption of the Chris- 
tian religion, and are in large measure in favour of 
the step. They do not, they say, believe in Chris- 
tianity, and are even repelled by its’ dogmas, holding 
that educated men should always be guided by pure 
reason; but they think the adoption of the civilized 
creed essential to the perfection of their own civiliza- 
tion, and to the maintenance of a moral standard 
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among their people. The Japanese, they say, have 
Jost their old faiths, and it is indispensable for the 
safety of society and its development that they should 
havea new one, Some of the most influential coun- 
cillors of the empire are of opinion that such a step is 
essential to further progress in civilization, ' which 
cannot be based upon a weak morale,” and all im. 
plicitly admit that it would be possible, that the 
indigenous creeds are dying or dead, and that the body 
of the Japanese would receive the new faith with 
acquiescence, as something quite within the educating 
province of their rulers; and though we doubt whe- 
ther the struggle can end in a victory for Christianity, 
which would involve a repudiation of the Mikado’s 
claim to be, as a descendant of the gods, himself semi- 
divine, the chance is still serious enough to deserve a 
moment's discussion, ‘The Japanese have learned 
from the failure of their own system to doubt every- 
thing, even themselves; they hate been profoundly 
proased (by the eivilisatiow’-OF utopey.qhich {Rey 
are acute euough to trace to something’ other than 
intelligence, to a difference of character not explicable 
by a wore theory of superior acuteness ; and they may 
be as ready to believe that the foreigners have found 
the best path in life, as they are to believe that they 
have found the best paths toward orderly society, the 
accumulation of scientific knowledge, and success in 
war, Such a condition of mind has repeatedly ap- 
peared in history. ‘The Japanese directing classes are 
not foreigners, or in any way out of touch with the 
masses of their people. if, then, the people are ready 
to acquiesce in the proclamation of Christianity as an 
educating measure, like a proclamation in favour of 
Western culture, much of the objection to it disa; 
pears, In the first place, all teachers of Christianity 
native and foreign, are set free, It-is simply impos- 
sible to punish instruction which the State itself by law 
declares to be not only benelicial, but to be superior to 
any attainable in any other direction; and to suppose 
that free instruction in the Christian creed will have 
10 good result is to doubt beyond reason the convert. 
ng energy of the faith. In the second place, inquiry 
is provoked among masses of men, and although the 
Japanese are singulaily indisposed to religious thought, 
being, as regards the masses, quiey indifferent, and, 
as regards the educated, preoccupied with ideas of 
material progress, still there must be among them, as 
among’ every other people, some potentiality’ of 
religious emotion, some dread of the unknown, 
some curiosity as to the whence and whither, 
which will in ‘time develop great native teachers of 
the truth, And, in the third place, the official 
acceptance of Ciiristianity makes Christianity the 
basis of legislation to a degree which Europeans, from 
their very habitude, have half forgotten. ‘The funda- 
mental laws, the edicts of governors, the administra- 
tive ways of rulers must, and almost invariably do, 
conform to the officially ‘confessed creed. Christian 
governments may and do allow many things utterly 
unchristian ; but it is impossible for a Christian State 
to sanction acts admittedly at variance with its creed, 
to order a massacre, to legalize polygamy, orto set 
up an arena for gladiatorial shows, ‘The laws must 
conform, in theory at all events, to the state religion ; 
and when that religion is Christianity, the laws must 
gradually become humane. On the whole, we should 
think the open profession of Christianity by a pagan 
State an advance toward the light but for one inner 
dread: May not a people like the Japanese, accept- 
ing Christianity in profession, but retaining not only 
pagan hearts but pagan minds, injure Chr 
itself, develop it in some form so palpably bad 
hinder its diffusion throughout Asia? We admit that 
the evidence by no means jutifies any intensity in that 
f Nevertheless, while admitting the force of the 
evidence, we confess to a doubt whether a people like 
the Japanese, who are a gentler and weaker kind of 
Parisians, eager for knowledge, variable in mood, de- 
tached from all beliefs, moral as well as religious, 
callous if not cruel, and ‘exceptionally salacious, may 
not so discredit Christianity when they have nominally 
adopted it as to become a distinct minus quantity in 
the spiritual forces of Asia, where hitherto this an- 
tiseptic thought has always reigned, that whatever the 
ultimate truth, religion is and must be the highest 
preoccupation of man, 


Readers of the Spectator willunderstand 
us when we call this article characteristic. 
It is pervaded by the musing air so easily 
detected in all the good journal's writings. 
The Spectator has a way of sitting down 
daintily and subjecting all the problems it 
discusses to a curious, half-earnest, half- 
dilettante sort of scrutiny, discovering in 



























































































them unsuspected features which it pour- 
trays in graceful, gentle language, seldom 
ascending to vigour, never descending to 
vulgarity. It is a style that deprecates 
and agreement, The 
reader finds difficulty in imagining that 
writing so pretty, so respectable, 
greatly err or grossly distort. From Japan 


criticism invites 





can 





to Wellington-street in the Strand is, how- 
ever, along way. The light of truth evi- 
dently loses much of its intensity ex route, 
and is further obscured on its arrival by 
that fog of insular prejudice envelop- 
ing the mind of the huge city, and 
tainting everything foreign with barbarism 
and inferiority in the eyes of its citizens. 
The Spectator’s postulates in this parti- 
cular matter are two: that it stands itself 
on a pedestal and that the Japanese nation 
is grovelling in the mud at its feet. It 
assumes no airs of common-place con- 
tempt, indeed. Its criticisms are per- 
fumed and kid-gloved. But they are 
always directed from above, and delivered 
with the suave condescension of unques- 
tionable superiority, the unmoved calmness 
of infinite distance. Never once does the 
soft-voiced journal advance farther than 
half way towards the truth: the object is 
not worth closerscrutiny. “ The publicists 
of Japan,” it announces by way of text, 
“are discussing the propriety of an official 
adoption of the Christian religion and are 
in large measure in favour of the step.” 
The Spectator has heard, then, of Mr. 
Fukuzawa's “political Christianity.” A 
rumour of that visionary proposal, now 
four years old, has reached the pedestal in 
the Strand. But the London journal has 
failed to hear that Mr. FukuzAwA does 
not represent the ‘publicists”’ of Japan. 
It has failed to hear that his countrymen 
regard that dream of “political Christi- 
anity ”’ as the one fatal blot on an illustriqus 
and otherwise irreproachable career. Ib. 
has failed to hear that there is nothing more 
emphatically opposed to the views of Japa- 
nese statesmen than the notion of adopting 
Christianity, or any other creed, asa State 
religion. ‘Two axioms prevail among out- 
siders in respect of Japan. The first is 
that her progressive impulses owe their 
initiative entirely to officialdom. This is 
true, with the qualifying clause that in all 
countries progress is the work of the 
educated classes, and that in Japan the Go- 
vernment represents the educated classes : 
represents the four hundred thousand 
Samurai families who formerly constituted 
the ruling aristocracy of the empire, and 
who still occupy that position in reality 
though they have Jost it in name. The 
second axiom is that the Japanese are 
indifferent to religion. The Spectator 
speaks of them as ‘detached from all 
beliefs, moral as well as religious.” How, 
we would ask, can these axioms be recon- 
ciled with the fact—a fact acknowledged by 
all responsible Japanese—that the official 
adoption of Christianity in this country 
would not only be fatal to the pro- 
spects of Christian ,propagandism, but 
would probably produce a revolution? If 
in everything else the people are prepared 
to follow the lead of the Government— 
that is to say, of the educated aristocracy 
—how is it that, supposing them to be 
‘detached from all beliefs, moral as well 
as religious,” 








they are nevertheless re- 
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solved not to accept official guidance in 
this one matter? The answer is simple: 
the second axiom is false. It is an error, 
a libel, to speak of the Japanese as a 
people “detached from all moral and 
religious beliefs.” There are two distinct 
and very unequal sections in this empire. 
To understand clearly the difference be- 
tween them and its origin, we should look 
at them by the light of the times when 


their division occurred. They are, then, 


the military patricians and the civil 
plebeians. The former may be said 
to have always lacked any strong 


religious convictions. They used to be 
Shintoists and Confucianists. That is to 
say, they had a ritual and a system of 
ethics, for Shintoism was nothing more 
than the former, or Confucianism than the 
latter. They accepted Buddhism, in so 
far as it represented an artistic and 
civilizing cult; they rejected it when it 
preached doctrines opposed to the eni- 
mently practical methods of military feu- 
The civil section of the nation, 
been 


dalism. 
on the other hand, has always 
Buddhistic. The creed of SHAKA, with its 
peaceful tone and its tendency to soften 
the harsh spirit of caste, endeared itself 
speedily to men lying under the heel of 
an armed and exclusive aristocracy, Thus 
the case stood twenty-five years ago. 
Then came the tide of Western civiliza- 
tion. Among the things that it swept 
away, Confucianism went down early. 
For Confucianism, whatever its intrinsic 
merits as an ethical system, was a pro- 
duct of Chinese philosophy, and nothing 
born of such a parent could flourish 
side by side with the new régime. The 
impossibility was chiefly a question of 
sentiment. For its own sake Confucianism 
might have survived: for the sake of its 
associations it was doomed. Shintoism, 
however, fared differently. The first im- 
pulse of the Mediatised Government was 
to elevate it to a higher place. In point 
of fact it stands now at least as firmly 
as it always stood, being nothing better 
than a ritual in so far as it affects 
men’s every-day lives. It may be true, 
then, to say of the upper classes of 
Japan, the samurai of feudal ages, the 
shisoku vf the present, that they are with- 
out a recognised system of cthics or a 
religious creed worthy of the name. But 
it is entirely misleading to represent this 
as their normal condition; entirely er- 
roneous to pronounce them “detached 
from all beliefs, moral as well as religious.” 
If such be the tendency of their minds, 
how can it be alleged, with any show of 
consistency, that ‘they think the adoption 
of the civilized creed essential to the per- 
fection of their own civilization?” ‘They 
cannot believe in the necessity of religion 
and yet be ‘detached from all beliefs, 
moral as well as religious.” Without 
pursuing this line of argument, however, a 
divergence from our immediate theme, let 
us turn to the condition of the second sec- 
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tion of the nation, the plebs, or heimin. 
They outnumber the shizozu by seventeen 
to one, and they are, with rare exceptions, 
Buddhists. Has their faith in the creed of 
SHAKA been disturbed by the advent of 
Western civilization? Not awhit. There 
is nothing incongruous between the tenets 
of Buddhism and the adoption of Western 
civilization. The most devoted Buddhist 
might be the most perfectly civilized gentle- 
man, by whatever standard civilization be 
guaged. Buddhism itself has played even 
a greater vd/e than Christianity as a direct 
civilizer. It has ever been an artistic and 
refining cult. 
excepted, nothing imported from the West 
need have disturbed Buddhism, and the 
advent of Christianity has roused it from 
lethargic tolerance to active self-assertion, 
rather than dislodged it from its place in 
the hearts of the nation. It is shallow 
silliness to stigmatise the Japanese as a 
people ‘detached from all religious be- 
lief.” Man for man, they probably pray to 
heaven more regularly, frequent their 
places of worship more zealously, and 
comply with the forms prescribed by their 
faith more assiduously, than any nation 
of Western Christians. What would hap- 
pen, then, did the aristrocratic fraction, 
the patricians, who, leading the van of 
progress, have abandoned their old cult, 
Confucianism—what would happen did this 
fraction arrogate the function of choosing 
a religion for the nation? Need we an- 
Assuredly the essay will not be 
made; for despite the shallow talk of 
foreign critics, the statesmen of Japan 
know that there is a clear limit to the force 
of their example and the strength of their 
authority. They know that though the 
nation is with them in their adoption of 
the scientific, the material, the political, 
the administrative, the social 
elements of Western civilization, it will 
not for a moment accept them as guardians 
of its conscience or dictators of its re- 
ligious creed. 
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THE GRAPHOPHONE IN FAPAN. 
= 


MERICAN inventive genius has just 
brought within our reach one of the 

most wonderful machines everdevised, if not 
the most wonderful. 
really great, it is almost absurdly simple. 
How many years have elapsed since it 
became known that sound is propagated 


Yet, like everything 


by distinct movements of material mole- 
cules; that it is, in fact, a force trans- 
mitted through a sensitive medium, and 
that words and tones are simply “ waves” 
each possessing its own particular ampli- 
tude? All these things were familiar to 
past generations, and we are actually in- 
clined to despise our respectable ancestors 
because they never conceived the plain 


steel and iron, speak, whistle, sing, grunt, 
clear its throat, stammer, and, in short, per- 
form any and every evolution within the 
range of the human voice. Yet when we 
see how the feat is accomplished, it appears 
mere child’s play compared with the much 
older achievement of using electricity to 
transmit thought at the rate of ten thousand 
miles a minute, In the case of the talking 
machine, nothing was required but to con- 
trive that the sound vibrations should be 
mechanically registered, and that the 
marks traced by them should afterwards 
be intelligibly interpreted. Doubtless the 
problems solved by many wonderful in- 
ventions could be stated equally simply. 
But the graphophone is, in sober truth, a 
charmingly simple affair. In appearance 
it closely resembles a sewing machine. 
The operator sits before it and works 
a treadle with his foot. The weight 
of the foot is almost sufficient for 
the purpose: no conscious effort of 
muscle is required. ‘The treadle drives a 
horizontal roller, and the motion is con- 
trolled by a friction governor so that the 
roller revolves always at a uniform velo- 
city. Other mechanism of wheels, pullies, 
and so forth, there is none. - Into the 
roller the operator fits a little cylinder af 
cardboard, covered with some shining, 
black composition. He then hooks on the 
recording diaphragm. This is carried ina 
metal disc so adjusted that a tiny steel 
point projecting from the diaphragm re- 
cords the latter’s vibrations on the sur- 
face of the The 
operator applies his lips to the mouth- 
piece of a tube communicating with 
the diaphragm, and, in an ordinary tone 
of voice, says what he has to say, the 
diaphragm, meanwhile, moving slowly 
along the cylinder. It is then found that 
on the surface of the revolving cylinder a 
number of minute hair lines have been 
traced. Their form or sinuosities cannot 
be appreciated by the naked eye, yet they 
are cut into the surface so accurately and 
strongly that they represent a virtually 
imperishable record. The cylinder, though 
only six inches long, with a diameter of an 
inch and a quarter, is capable of receiving 
a thousand words; that is to say, as many 
words as are contained in aleading column 
To reproduce the sounds 


revolving cylinder. 


of this journal. 
thus traced, the recording diaphragm is 
replaced by a collecting diaphragm, which 
is provided with.a tube branching to the 
listener’s ears. Once more the cylinderisset 
revolving, and as the point of the collecting 
diaphragm travels over the hair lines, the 
words that traced them are re-spoken ex- 
actly in the tone and with all the manner- 
isms of their speaker. From a practical 
point of view the uses- of this extraor- 
dinary machine are evidently numerous. 
A business man, for example, can speak 


possibility of mechanically registering the|into it all his correspondence and leave 


action of such a palpable force. There is 


aromantic and startling element in the no-| writer. 








it to be copied off by a clerk with a type- 
To facilitate the operation of 


tion of making a machine, a vulgar mass of! copying, the graphophone is provided with 
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a means of arresting the ‘reeling off” at 
any point, so that the copyist can divide 
the record into sentences and take them 
down one by one. Then, again, of the 
everyday nuisance of letter-writing this 
machine supplies 
The little cylinder, after it has receivedits 
tracery of microscopic network, is simply 
enclosed in a box and sent by post. When 
it reaches its destination—the box is con- 
trived so as to pass through the post for 
two cents—its recipient places it on his 
graphophone and listens to the ‘psissima 
verba of his distant correspondent. The 
labour of letter-writing is thus reduced to 
that of speaking. The graphophone; as we 
have described it,is the invention of Messrs. 
A. G. Bett and C. S. TAINTER. From the 
description it will be seen that the instru- 
ment presents no mechanical features of 
special ingenuity. The idea that sug- 
gested it is the chief marvel, and the 
principal difficulty to be overcome was, 
we believe, the composition of the material 
with which the cylinder iscoated. This is 
said to be the result of years of experiment, 
and to have been obtained at last by happy 
accident. Whatingredients are employed 
we cannot, of course, explain, but they are 
not expensive, the cost of each cylinder 
being only two cents, which modest sum 
leaves an ample margin of gain. Indeed, 
to the cylinder the Volta Graphophone 
Company, proprietors of the patent, chiefly 
look for profit. The machine itself they 
could almost afford to give away, for its 
cost—some thirty dollars—leaves little 
margin compared with the sale of the 
cylinder. A specimen of the Graphophone 
has just been brought to Japan by Mr. 
AusTIN HERR, of the banking firm of 
Herr and WaLpD, Washington, and has 
been shown to several persons in Tokyd. 
It comes to us under interesting auspices, 
for Mr. Herr has cylinders on which are 
traced messages to Count and Countess 
INOUYE and to Mr. IwasAkI, spoken into 
the instrument by the Japanese Minister in 
Washington and Madame Mutsu, and to 
Mr. T. B. Glover by Mr. D. W. STEVENS, 
Secretary of Legation in that city. Mr. Mu- 
Tsu records his enthusiastic admiration of 
the wonderful contrivance, but Mr. STEVENS 
employs it to convey humourous behests 
in his own merry style. It is impossible 
not to feel personal interest in, and even 
affection for, a machine that enables 
us to hold direct converse with dis- 
tant friends; to hear the tones of their 
voices as though they were beside us. 
Doubtless the time will come when the 
graphophone will transcribe sounds, not in 
its own peculiar language of sinuous lines 
and microscopic waves, but in the letters 
of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. Its practical 
uses will then be extensive, but for our 
own part we find it even more interest- 
ing in its present function of photograph- 
ing voices and preserving them for decades 
or even centuries. The force of its repro- 
ductions is capable of being multiplied to 
original dimensions by means of electro- 
type, but this process is, of course, expen- 
sive, and would only be used for repeating 
musical sounds. 
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THE COMPETENCE OF MILITARY 
AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 
Ss eee 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Competence of Military 
and Naval Officers, and order il to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 24th, 1888. 
Count Kuropa Kryoraks, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
wt SaiGo YORIMICHT, 
ster of State for the Navy. 
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ImperiaL Onpinance No, gt. 
Minivary anp Navat Orricers’ Comretence 
REGULATIONS. 

Art. L—The competence (bungen) of Military 
and Naval Officers consists in their tenure for life 
of their appointments and their right to wear their 
uniforms and to enjoy the treatment proper to 

their office. = 

Art. IL—Excepting in the following cases no 
officer shall lose his competence :— 

1. When released from office on his own ap- 

plication. 

2. When he has lost his qualifications and 
ceased to be a Japanese subject. 

3. When he has been punished for a grave 
offence. 

4. When he has been declared to be deprived of 
his office. 

5. When he has been punished with imprison- 
ment and deprived of his office. 

6. When he has been, dismissed from office by 
Imperial order, for conduct unbecoming an 
officer. 

Art. I[L.—The service of officers will be divided 
into four classes :-— 

1. With the Colours. 

2. With the Reserves (yob 

3- With the Second Reserves (kobi). 

4. On the Retired List. 

Art. 1V.—Officers serving with the Colours are 
those in actual service, or studying under official 
orders, or field or flag officers holding civil appoint- 
ments in their respective departments. 

Officers coming under the category of kyushoku 
(unattached) and of feishokw (temporarily sus- 
pended) will be regarded as on the same footing 
with those serving with the Colours. 

The class of kyushokuw will consist of officers who 
have no duty assigned to them on account of one 
or other of the following reasons :— 

1. The disbanding of troops. 

2. The abolition of offices. 

3. Reduction of staffs. 

4. Release from dpty because of expiry of term 

of service. 

5. The appointment of substitutes to their offices 
while they themselves have been held as pri- 
soners of war. 

6. When on the conclusion of a special duty, 
Jor course of study, no fresh appointment has 
been made. 

7. When after an illness of six months from 
wounds or disease there are no indications of 
recovery. Substitutes may be appointed, at 
the instance of an invalid, or in consequence 
of the nature of the duty involved, within a 
less period than six months. 

When leave to study has been granted. 

When military or naval officers below field 
or flag rank have been appointed exclusively 
to civil offices in their respective departments. 

The class of fetshokw will consist of officers 
whose conduct is open to censure, but who, in con- 
sequence of mitigating circumstances, have only 
been suspended from the exercise of their duties. 

Note.—Teishokw officers may not resume their dui 
within a less period than one year after the date of their 
suspension, 

Art. V.—Officers in the Reserve will consist of 
those who have retired from service with the 
Colours (but have not attained the statutory age) 
for any of the following reasons, or who, as one 
year volunteers, have received comniissions :— 

1. Having been compelled to retire from service 
with the Coloursin accordance withithe Pension 
Regulations. 

2. When they haye not resumed duty after 
being five years in the kyushoke class. 

Note.—This provision will not apply to those who come 
under the headings 8 and 9 of Art. Ww. 
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3. When they have not resumed duty after 
being two years in the fershoku class. 

4. When they are appointed exclusively to civil 
offices other than under the immediate control 
of the Military or Naval Departments. 

Ait. VI.—Officers of the Second Reserve will 
consist of those who have retired from service with 
the Colours because of their having attained the 
statutory full age, and those whose term of service 
in the first reserve has expired. 

‘The terms of service with the first and second 
Reserves will be specially fixed. 

Art, VIL—Retired officers will be those whose 
term in the Second Reserve has expired, or who on 
unt of wounds or illness cannot serve with the 
Colours, or who have retired from either the first 
or second Reserves 

Art. VIIL—Officers in the first and second Re- 
serves must appear and report themselves in time 
of mobilization. 

Art. IX.—The present regulations will apply to 
military or naval officers or their equivalents. 

[Arrenpix.] 

Art. X.—The Military Officers’ Promotion Re- 
gulations and Naval Officers Promotion Regula- 
tions are hereby abolished. 

Art. XL—Officers who previous to the issue of 
these regulations were in the taimet or hishoku 
classes, as fixed by the Military and Naval Officers 
Promotion Regulations, will be disposed of as 
follows :-— 

1, Officers who have been ¢aimei will become 

hyushoke, 

Nor! ‘ield officers who are exclusively engaged in 
civil duties otherwise than in the War Department will be 
regaided as in the Reserves. 

2. Officers who have been hishokw will become 
kyushoku, with the exception of those that 
were classed hishokw because of the suspen- 
sion or abolition of offices, who shall become 
teishokw, their time being computed from the 
date when they were declared hishoku, 

Note.—Those in whose case the statutory time has 
elapsed will be included in the Reserves. 















































3. Naval officers employed exclusively in 
offices otherwise than in the Naval Dep: 
ment will be regarded as in the Reserves 

Art. XIL.—Naval offic 
because of their having attained the age limit, will 
be included in the nd Reserves. 
































CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
* OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, ETC.” 





To tue Eprror of tHe “ Jaran Matt.” 

I have no wish to interfere with the dispute be- 
between “Sigma” and “ Fuji,” but, would just 
nt out that a confusion in terms is the chief 
ness in Sigma’s” letter in yesterday’s Mail. 
le word “church” is used with several distinct 
meanings; ths confunding of which gives rise 
either to nonsense or to something worse. 

r. Christ's church consists of all who are spici- 
tually and morally one with Him—a_ spiritual 
church on Earth and in Heaven. Every one 
miliar with the New ‘Testament will remember 
passages in which this must be the only meaning 
that can be legitimately attached to the word. 
See Col. 1.18, 243; also Heb. 12.13. If Christ is 
the head and the church the body, the connection 
between the members would naturally be just the 
kind that exists between the body and the head, 
hence purely spiritual. 










































2, The group of believers constituting one 
society isa church, The New Testament student 
will recall familiar pass: ch can have no 








other meaning, 
that the Apostle complained of, referred to by 
igma,” were contentions of parties within one 
society and had no reference to the ecclesiastical 
er days. 

set apart for the assembling 
s called a church. 








developments of 1 

3. ‘The buildin 
of Christian worshippe 

4. The combination of churches and dignitaries 
into one ecclesiastical organiza called a 
church, But thatis not often referred to in the 
New ‘Testament. Certainly neither Christ nor his 


























apostles can be charged with the medizeval eccle- 
siasticism that, lingering still, would confine 
c anity to any one organization or one sort 





of organization of etring men which arrogates to it- 
self the name of # The Church,” and cails all others 
“sects.” Every great Church organization is a 
monument of some great reform which marks 

era in the march of civilization, and smaller divi- 
sions area tribute toliberty, ‘The mutualworldone 














by different organizations on their own lines has 
been a distinct advantage. And nowhere is that 
advantage more evident than in Japan, where 
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the varied work of different missionary societies [credit as on Saturday night. Her voice appears|wants are catered for with much success; and 





to native organizations much fewer 
thanthe societies. For instance, seven Presbyterian 
Societies form one Presbyterian Church in Japan, 
ma’? can save his hate and lament” for some 
‘use, for he is entirely wrong in saying that 
ariety of agency in Japan has so much hin- 
dered and cut short those efforts.” He is wrong 
in calling the work in Japan “distracted Christian 
effort: the distraction is all in his eye. Almost 
all machinery looks “distracted” to those who 
do not understa ay ’ 
One good thing done by the variety in organiza- 
tion in Japan will probably by the prevention of 
any “olficial recognition” of any church, The 
less the church as such has todo with politics as 
such, the better, and the less the State has to do 
with ecclesiasticism the better. All that a healthy 
Christianity needs and wants is freedom for all 
consciences and all religious organization, 
‘All figures used to represent the essential unity 
of the churches in the midst of diversity—such as 
the tree and branches—must necessarily be de- 
fective. Perhaps the nearest approach is that 
often used of ant army with various regiments and 
kinds of arm. My idea is that all our eccle- 
siastical organizations are temporary scaffolding, 
which every variety of work is done on the 
spiritual temple of God—accomplishing a moral 
work that will abide. All our trouble arises from 
glorifying the seaffolding—neglecting the vital for 
the non-essential. [also contend for union and 
consolidation on logical lines, But one ecclesias- 


is blending 










































tical organization is not synonymous with Christian 
pts i ? Cc. S. EBY. 


Union. —Yours, ete., 
January 14th, 1888. 








CONCERT AT THE PUBLIC HALL. 
Lee 

A vocal and instrumental concert was given on 
Saturday night last at the Yokoliama Public Hall 
for the benevolent object of increasing the funds 
of the Sisters of Charity, and the institution pre 
sided over by these ladies will doubtless receive a 
substantial benefit through the exertions of those 
who conceived and cartied out the idea of a con 
cert, as well as those who came forward and ap 
peared before the audience in the cause of charity. 
A vatied programme had been provided and the 
house was well filled. ‘The concert opened with a 
choral performance—two morceaux of Rossinis— 
“The Carnovale”” and “ Fair and Noble Lady,” 
which went very smoothly, the choir being well- 
balanced and ihe pieces having evidently been 
carefully rehearsed. ‘This was followed by a piano- 
forte solo, well played, on themes from * iraviata.”” 
No. 3, a duet of Abts, “When I know that thou 
art near me,” went well enough so far as execution 
is concerned, but the piece is at best but a dull 
composition. Meyerbeer was the next composer 
drawn upon, and a lady who has distinguished | 
self on many previous occasions, sang the “ Com- 
plainte de la Mendicante,” from “Le Prophete,” 
in her usual finished style. Then followed an inst 
mental item for violin, violoncello, and piano (Beet 
hoven). This piece was slightly tiresome, though 
not on accountof its execution so much asthe man- 
ner thereof and its length; the tempo might have 
been hurried alittle with great advantage through- 
out, while some parts were taken much too slowly. 
‘The first part was brought to a close by a song, 
“Nichts zu holen’’ (Hoffmann), and a ballad 
“Piinz Eugen” (Loewe), rendered by a gentle- 
man from Tokyo in such a manner as to create 
avery persistent demand for an encore, to which 
he kindly acceded, and, returning to ‘the foot- 
lights, sang Schumann's“ Wandeilicd.” A 
pianoforte sclo, a Polonaise of Rafi’s, opened the 
second part and introduced, No. 8 “Tutte le 
feste.” This well-known duet of Verdi’s was sung 
by a lady whose artistic performances we have had 
the pleasure of recording on several previous 
occasions, whilst we do not remember to have 
seen the gentleman in a similar position before. 

equitted himself very well, however, which is 
saying a great deal, because he had to sing up to 
50 accomplished a partner in the pet formance. 
No. 9, a duo for piano and violin, fell through, 
the performer on the latter having met with 
an-accident to his bow which rendered his play- 
ing impossible, and No. 10 brought on a well- 
known favourite with a song of Arditi’s, “ Estasi,” 
which, though executed in the gentleman's cor 
rect and finished style, was not so acceptable as 
many another in his extensive répertoire would 
have been, ‘Phe next numbe was a song, “ Alla 
Stella Confidente” (Robaudi), with violin and 
piano accompaniment, and was the most remark- 
able performance of the evening, for the reason 


































































that the lady who sang has appeared frequently | 
in public but on no single occasion with so much | 
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to have undergone a great change, its tembre 
being entirely different to what it’ was some 
months ago. "fhe accompaniment was excellently 
played. This agreeable and successful concert 
was bronght to a close at an early hour by two 
choral pieces, “ For the New Year’ (Mendels- 
soln), and the “Gipsy Chorus” from) Weber's 
Bas 
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ATAMI. 
- + 
To the westward of Odawara and along the 
east coast of the constricted base of the Idzu_pro- 
montory lies a favoured region, renowned for its 
genial climate and the manifold charms of its 
scenery. ‘The spurs of the Hakone mountains 
here sweep down to the sea, forming capes and 
headlands, in the valleys and bays ‘lying be- 
tween which nestle numerous villages among 
groves of orange-trees. The genetal trend of 
these valleys is towards the east and south, and 
they are completely sheltered by the mountains 
from the northerly’ winds prevalent in winter ; so 
that in them the Indian summer lingers long alter 
the harsh rule of winter is fully established a few 
ilesaway. The high road from Odawara 1uns 
along the coast, now ziyzagging to a height of 
200 or 300 ft., as it crosses a spur from the 
hills, now skirting the sandy strand; and it 
affords to the pedestrian a constant succession of 
exquisite views, wooded hills, thatch-1 oofed villages, 
carefully terraced valleys, sparkling streams, and, 
on the left, the blue waters of the Pacific ever 
shimmering under an Italian sky. The villages 
ave neat and prosperous-looking ; signs of poverty 
e conspicuously absent, and the country seems 
to be like the Acadian land, where the tichest 
were poor and the poorest lived in abundance. 
A glance at the fields, now, at Chrismastide, green 
with the young shootsof winter bailey, and scattered 
among which are numerous rice-sheaves, and at 
the orange-groves, heavily laden with fruit which 
might have stayed the feet of Atalanta, sufficiently 
indicate one main source of their prosperity ; and 
the other is no less evident from the nets hung up 
in front of the cottages, to dry or to be mended, aud 
from the white sails which dot the placidly heaving 
ocean as thickly as stars do the midnight sky. 
The little town of Atami, distance 17 miles from 
Odawara and about 12 from Hakone, has, thanks 
to the favour of Pluto, yet a third source of pros- 
perity, in the shape of a geyser, which has been 
pressed into the service of man, and is as much a 
source of wealth to ils owners as were the Arabian 
Genii to theits. The town faces the south, lying 
on the north horn of a small deep bay which looks 
south-east, its south horn being formed by a steep 
spur which sweeps down from the mountains en- 
circling the bay to the northward, some 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high; over these winds the road to 
Hakone, and if perchance the tourist come to 
Atami by it, a witchingly beautiful. panorama 
lies before him as he crosses the crest of the hill 
and looks down to the sea. With face and 
hands blue and smarting from the bitter blasts 
which sweep the treeless hills, he descends into a 
peaceful valley thickly wooded with evergreens, 
and with trees which should now be leafless, but 
e not; the dead and dying leaves, Lydia like, 
still cling to the scene of their labours, awaiting 
ejectment by the next generation, there being no 
cruel blasts to hurry the inevitable separation, 
The repose of the valley, and the peaceful aspect 
of the village slumbering below, may well persuade 
him that he has stambled on another Sleepy Hollow, 
unless a burst of steam from the geyser remind 
him that he is in a land where volcanic powers 
are still potent, or unless he meet, as we did, a 
plump, rosy-cheeked musume, a very different 
personage from Ichabod Crane. Passing a large 
reservoir, fed by a mountain stream, from which 
all the houses are supplied—there being no wells 
at Atami—the towns is reached. It contains some 
300 or 4oo houses and several large 3-storied tea- 
houses, in the front of one of which is the cele- 
brated geyser, which at regular intervals used to 
leap rejoicingly from its dark caverns into the 
sunlit air; now, alas! a stone arch is built over 
it, and its eruptions serve only to supply the bath. 
houses of the town with hot water. ‘There are few 
hotels which keep a tame geyser in their front 
yard, in order to supply their patrons with natural 
hot water, and the name of the Shin sei sha te 
house deserves therefore to be recorded. ‘The 
geyser usually spouts six times each 24 hours; but 
sometimes it sullss, and then the hot baths have to 
be artificially prepared. There is also a constant 
hot spring, but the geyser-water is preferred, as it 
is said to be richer in mineral matter. 
At the Higuchi Hotel Europeans are coming to 




































































































be regarded as uot quile ferae naturae, and their! 


even if the organisation be somewhat too depen- 
dent on feminine agents, and its operation be con- 
sequently irregular and desultory,.it is good for 
digestion to wait a bit between courses, and itis 
hard to be critical when Misses Plum-blossom and 
Bamboo dispense witching smiles with the cold 
toast and cover up other small culinary deficiencies 
with their pretty ways; though lady visitors, with 
the insensibility of their sex and preference of 
sensual to aesthetic pleasures, have been known 
to regard the compensation as inadequate. 

Atami is a great winter resort for the Japanese, 
especially for the consumptive and rheuniatic; and 
in summer, when the tea-house charges are low, 
crowds of students from Tokyo visit it for the 
sea-bathing. Until lately, European visitors have 
been rare, Miyanoshita and Hakone attracting the 
mass of them, though for invalids Atami is in 
many respects preferable. ‘There is a firm sandy 
ewsh 5 and a half-mile walk takes one to the ex- 
tremity of the south horn of the bay, where are a 
few fishermen’s huts, and from which a winding 
tack ascends to the top, some 300 feet, where is 
a teashed commanding a grand view; a watch- 
man is usually posted fists, ‘armed with a huge 
tumpet and “a native-made glass with a paper 
tube; he watches a stake-net which extends some 
way out from the shore, and sounds a warning as 
soon as bonito are desciied. 

A morning may be pleasantly spent in the 
public garden, situated in a valley about half a 
mile fiom the town; it is laid out along a moun- 
tain rivulet, and is a good specimen of Japanese 
landscape gardening, all the natural advantages 
of the situation being utilised to the utmost. 
There is a grove of ancient trees, with a red- 
painted Shinto shrine among them ; also a planta- 
tion of young plum-tees, sundry arbours, rustic 
bridges, seats made out of the timbers of sea-worn 
fishing-boats, with more regard to the picturesque 
than t comfort, and the like. 

A charming but hilly walk along the coast leads 
to the fishing village of Adjiro, distant about five 
miles, passing through several picturesque hamlets 
en route. A small steamer plies daily between 
Atami and Adjiro, and one also between Tokyo 
and the latter village; and at the Matsunoya 
Yadoya, or House of the Pine-Tree, very fair tia- 
tive food may be obtained. 

‘Those who have mountains rather than the ocean 
in their soul can also have their domino matched 
here by nature; there are several long mount: 
walks, to Hakone, Mishima, etc. The track to Ha- 
kone passes over the summit of Higane-san, which 
commands a magnificent view over ten provinces, 
and al various points it affords splendid views of 
Faji-san, the snowy purity of its perfect cone stand- 
ing up sharp and clear against the brilliant azure 
of the sky, a soul-satisfying sight. Atthis season 
of the year mountain tracks are bleak and cold, 
and the toutist is unlikely to mect a soul, except 
perhaps a peasant cutting bamboo-grass for thatch. 

In the town itself the visitor may find much to 

interest. him; there are several paper-factories 
where may be seen casks full of mitsumata baik 
soaking in water. The sodden bark is beaten to 
pulp on a stone slab and the pulp mixed with 
water ina huge : frames of thin split-bamboo 
ave then dipped into the resulting mucilaginous 
liquid, and the damp sheets are squeezed’ in a 
very primitive press, with the aid of a pile of 
boulders. Another local product is a sticky 
glutinous sweet meat known as midsu-ami, as 
great a joy to children as sugar-candy is in Eng- 
land, though it did not gratify our palates. There 
are also several wood-ware shops, the articles i 
which are cheaper even than at Miyanoshita, 
though they probably will not be so long. Much 
the largest'is that of Yenshiuya, whose’ business 
card, with an unconscious harking back to ancient 
simplicity, gives him the formidable looking ap- 
pellation of DEALERINKUSUNOKIWORK. An hour 
or two may be very pleasantly spent examining 
his large stock, and watching his deft workmen, 
who, for a daily wage of from 35 sen to 50 sen, do 
the most artistic and perfect c&binet and inlaying 
work; the proprietor himself, or his amiable and 
ing better half, will show one over the esta- 
blishment, and point with justifiable pride to his 
large and varied stock of woods. 
As the shoit winter day closesin, a magically beau- 
tiful sight may beseen fiom the hotel ground. Distant 
O-shima, over which the steam-cloud ever hangs, 
grows purple and indistinct and finally vanishes as 
hight draws her star-strewn mantle over the deep, 
and the decoy-lights of the cuttlefishers beam out 
one by one till they are as thickly dotted as if they 
were lamps for the ball-voom of the Oceanides. 
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NIPPON RACE CLUB. 


+ 








‘The annual meeting of members of the Nippon 
Race Club was held on Monday afternoon at 4 
o'clock in the Club Hotel. ‘The Hon, P. Le Poer 
“Lrench (Vice-President) took the chair, andamong 
those present were Messrs. M. Kitkwood, N. 
Kingdon, Merian, Walkinshaw, Beale, Robison, 
Herbert, Pakenham, M. H. R. Harris, A. J. Easton 








(Hon. Treasurer), Dr. Wheeier, Messrs. De 
Becker, Andries,’ Adams, Ward, ‘Till, Pino 
(Secretary). 


In opening the proceedings, 

he CHAIRMAN said—I am happy to be able to 
congratulate you to-day on the more promising 
position of the Club. The accounts, it is true, 
differ but little from those of 1887, but they show 
an improvement. All expenses, as you will see, 
have been less by $60 under each heading, such as 
course expenses, printing, repairs, &e. ‘The 
entries at the autumn meeting last year were 
larger than those in 1887, and the balance carried 
forward is $376.12, or $388.96 more than in the 
preceding year. This I think is very satisfactory 
when you’ recollect that the dull and threa- 
tening weather at the spring meeting kept 1 
people away from the races, causing a falling 
off in the sale of tickets at that meeting of $371 as 
compared with 1887. The Pari-Mutuel, which 
brought us in $160, was introduced for the first 
time at the autumn meeting and proved a much 
greater success than any of us expected, and had 
there been more places for the sale of tickets I 
think our receipts would have been far larger. 
Better accommodation will be provided at the 
next meeting, and Mr. Robison is kindly making 
enquiries about a “totaliser,” but we cannot expect 
to get it out for some time. Besides providing, as 
L hope it will, a considerable source of revenue to 
the Club, the Pari-Mutuel will do much to do 
away with the annoyance caused lo guests on the 
lawn by the crowding about the hat lotteries. As 
regards the two race meetings of last year there is 
little to be said. As I remarked before we were 
unfortunate in the weather at the spring meeting, 
but all things considered, the racing was good. 
We were indebted to the Commander of the dfo- 
nocacy for kindly placing his band at our disposal 
on that occasion. At the Autumn Meeting we 
were more fortunate; the weather was all that 
could be desired, the Emperor honoyred us by his 
presence on the second day, and again testified the 
interest he takes in racing by presenting a prize. 
The Governor of Kanagawa, with his usual liberality, 
also gave usa cup. Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon 
and Captain May kindly lent the band of the Jm- 
periéuse, which furnished a capital programme of 
Tnusic on each day of the races. Now as regards 
the prospects for the next meeting, you will be glad 
to hear that the new griffins from Shanghai are 
full of promise. They are all good, sound ponies, 
and I think will give a good account of themselves 
at the spring meeting. The Hokkaido ponies, 
the committee fear, will be a disappointment. ‘The 
last news we have of them is that they could not 
be down before February, and that they are very 
young. They must also be in very poor condition 
after the winter, and remembering how uselessly 
young some of the last lot were, and that they 
were sent as four-year-olds, it is to be feared 
that at any rate for the spring meeting, 
even if we do get them, they will be of no 
good. The committee tried vainly to get ponies 
Fy other directions, and they are indebted to 
Mr. Hara for his assistance in the matter, but 
there seem to be insuperable difficulties in collect- 
ing a good, even lot. We are still, however, trying 
to procure some. Of half-breds we have a few 
new ones, but they are small, weedy looking ani- 
mals, and not likely to be of much use at the next 
meeting. We shall, therefore, have to depend 
upon the previous lots, many of which have grown 
and greatly improved. I have rier! relerred 
to the promising position of the Club financially, 
but Tattach far more importance to the greater 
amount of interest now shown in racing. On all 
sides we have proofs of this. The races are now 
a topic of conversation, whereas a year ago they 
were rarely spoken of. We have several new 
members and the promise of several new riders. 
It was the tradesmen of Yokohama who were 
the first to instill new life into the Club by pre- 
senting us with the Yokohama Plate, and for that 
we owe them a debt of gratitude. Their lead 
was soon followed, and you will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Robison has promised us a cup for Hok- 
kaido ponies, when you get them, and Mr, Easton, 
equally generous, has promised one for the griffins 
lately come from China, This augurs well for the 
future of the Club, There is a very vexed ques 
tion.about gentlemen riders. Of course it is the 
wish of all interested in true sport to try and get 
back to this, and probably the greater amount of 
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interest shown by a number of younger men of the 
Settlement is the best ground for hoping that 
we can, before long, revert to the old order 
of things in this respect."= But at present it would 
not be desirable to make any rule or change in 
this matter, nor is there any urgent necessity for it 
as the committee are happy to find that Japanese 
professional riders, as a rule, not only ride fairly 
on this course but give no cause of complaint either 
to riders or the public. Ona previous occasion 1 
expressed a hope that the Club would receive some 
support from the community at Kobe, who are 
indebted to us for the holidays they enjoy twice a 
year. The race holidays are also taken advantage 
of for getting up an inter-port cricket: match, 
The gentlemen of Kobe might, I think, therefore 
give us a cup, or the ladies a Ladies’ Purse. I 
trust the hint thus given will have the desired 
effect. During all the years I have been in 
Japan I have endeavoured, but I am sorry to say, 
in vain, to get the Japanese Government to give 
some support to a’club which as Mr. Kingdon 
will remind you, was established for improving 
the breed of Japanese ponies, but the statesmen 
whom I have approached, though fully alive to 
the general interests of their country, turn a deal 
ear lo any remark I make on the subject. They 
spend millions on their army, and grudge a few 
thousand yen for improving the breed of ponies. 
Had they listened to the advice I gave them 








to be able to assure you that though he has resigned 
from the committee, Mr. Thomas will continue a 
staunch supporter of racing and will do all in his 
power to promote and further the interests of this 
Club.—(A pplause.) 

Questions were invited as to the accounts, but 
none being asked, 

On the motion of Mr. Ronrson, seconded 
by Mr. Warxinsuaw, the accounts were ap- 
proved of. 

The following are the accounts :— 

‘Tne Nirron Race Crue, 1x Account with tHe Hononary 

‘Tra suner, 
Da.—Jaxvany 1st 10 Jose gorm, 1888) 
To Rent of Course for 1888 































from this chair in 1884 there would have been a 
great improvement in their cavalry and we should 
see a very different class of ponies on the race course 
to-day. Not only that, but in return for a small out- 
lay on the part of the Government thousands of yen 
of foreign money would during the last four years 
have flowed into the pockets of breeders of horses 
in this country. Ivis passing strange that Japan 
should be so blind to her own interests in this 
matter. However, I cannot hold out any hope. I 
have done all I could to get some support. I 
have pointed out to them and told them that where- 
ever I have been, all over the world, race clubs are 
established for improving the breed of horses, and 
that eithercups are given orsmall subsidies granted 
to increase the prizes, and thereby enable the far- 
mers to get good prices for their horses. I have 
tried all the statesmen here, and I am afraid I 
must leave it to my successor in this chair to effect 
that which I have tried in vain. | With a view of 
rendering racing more popular it has been sug- 
gested that as a additional attraction to the race 
meeting, a race ball should be given on the con- 
cluding day. We can discuss this idea after 1 
have concluded my remarks, and I have litile more 
tosay. I wish to call your attention, too, to the 
subject of a new grand stand; it is really badl 

wanted. I think, as Mr. Robison has suggested, 
a visitors’ list might be started for subscriptions 
towards this object. Old friends at home like Mr. 
Strachan might help. I think it is a subject that 
should be discussed at this meeting. It is a matter 
that should not be over-looked, because the old 
stand is sadly out of repair. Year after year we 
spend from one to two hundred dollars on it, and 
the money is really lost, for very soon it will be 
useless and we shall have to get a newone. I 
trust future discussion will show some way by 
which this object may be carried out. I shall 
shortly be leaving Japan, but before severing my 
connection with this Club, of which you have 
done me the honour to make me_ Vice-Presi: 
dent so long, I wish to present it with a Cup. I 
have asked Mr. Strachan to order it for me in 
England. It will be called the President's Cup 
and be given as a prize for Japanese and Chinese 
ponies, the race being 1} miles, maidens at the 
meeting, and to be won twice by the same owner. 
My first idea was to make it for Japanese ponies 
only, as the Club was established more for them 
than others, but then I recollected that the members 
of the Club who getponies over from China do so 
at a great expense and provide us with some of the 
best sport, and ought to beencouraged accordingly. 
The, cup I am afraid will not be here before I 
leave Japan, nor will it I fear, be in time for the 
spring meeting, but I will ask my friend Mr. Ro- 
bison to take charge of it when it arrives and to 
make any change which may be necessary as to 
the race. Gentlemen, before resuming my seat I 
wish to refer to the great services rendered to our 
Club by a member of the committee who has lately 
resigned, I need hardly say the gentlemen is 
Mr. Thomas, who for a number of years has been 
one of the greatest supporters and promoters of 
racing in Yokohama,—(Hear, hear.) Since I was 
elected to this chair the Club has passed through 
very dark days, never to return again I hope, and 
when two years ago it was tottering and there was 
a question whether we could carry it on, it was 
mainly owing to Mr. Thomas that the Club was re- 
suscitated andis in existence to-day ; consequently 
[ think all lovers of racing, owe that gentlemen a 
debt of gratitude.—(Hear, hear.) But Lam happy 
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x $730.00 
To Rent of Additional Ground 33.00 
$780.09, 
To Secretary's Salary for 6 Months . 100.00 
To Printing and Advertising... 150.47 
To Statinnery and Pettien E 837 
To Momban’s Wages, Course and Paddock 
Expenses f in 216.03 
To Miscellaneaus Expenses at Spring Meeting, 
Decorations, Furniture, eter... 
To Gate Keepers at Spring Meeting 
6.03 
To Shrofttor Collecting Subscriptions, ete. Sosa 
To New Railings in Front of Grand i 41,00 
‘To Prizes at Spring Meeting 
‘Yo Less Presented Prizes 
1,484.56 
Jouy rst ro Deceaen gist, 1888, 
To Printing and Advertising : 146.42 
To Secretary's Salary for 6 Months wo... 100.00 
To Shrott for Collecting Subscriptions, etc. 15.00 
To Stationery, Postages and Petties....-.. 01. Sats 
To Momban's’ Wages, Course and Paddock 
Expenses arent ado 
To Miscellaneous Expenses at Autuma Meet: 
Decorations, Furniture, ete 
To Gate-keepers at Autumn Mecting . 
378.37 
To Repairs to Buildings and Railings.... 50 
To Pelsee” at Autuma “Alesting inchudlag ae 
“© Tradesmen’s Cup" oa... 2,298.00 
To Less Presented Prizes. ‘eect 





men's Cup! os 





449,00 






To Balance in hands of Hon, Treasurer .. 





Ca—Jaxvany 181-10 Jone sort, 1888. 
By Balance. bin 

By Subscriptions, Fail Members 
By Subscriptions, Honorary Members”. 












By Entries at Spring Meeting $1,190... 

Less Returned .. $30... 
By Sale of Tickets at Spring Meeting. 474.80 
By Rent of Stables at Spring Meeting 165.00 
Ry Rent of Tent Space for Refreshments $0.00 
By Riders’ Fees for the Year vu 









By 
By 


By 


Sale of Race Books .... " 
Amoant received on Account of the Hoi: 
Kaido Subscription Ponte: 
Interest on Current Account 








Jury rs¢ ro Decesnen grer, 1888, 
Entries at Autumn Meeting $1,305.. 
Less Returned ..., 

















Iiy Sale of Tickets at Autumn Meeting as.s0 
by Rent of Stables at Autemn Meeting Neo 
by Rent of Tent Space for Refreshmen $0.00 
By Parchfutuel Account i boise 
a auos.se 
by Saleof Race Rooks Sai hairs 
BY Interest on Current” Account’ withthe 
Hongkong and’ Shanghai Danking Corpo: 
ration 1396 





E, & 0, E, 391.05 


Yokohama, sth January, 1889. 
A. Js Easton, Honorary Treasurer, 


Thaye examined the above statements with the vouchers and 
books and find the same to be correct, 


Yokohama, oth January, 1889. 





3. R. Manan, 

The next busfness was the election of the Com- 
mittee, in regard to which the CHAIRMAN explained 
that a vacancy had occurred during the year and 
been filled by Mr. Herbert. ‘The ballot resulted 
in the election of the old committee. 

The CuairMan reminded the meeting that in 
the course of his remarks he had referred to the 
question of a grand stand. He thought it ought 
to be taken up seriously. ‘The old stand was really 
very nearly past repairing and something therefore 
ought to be done. He thought they might have a 
visitors’ list and in that way obtain. subscriptions, 
and members of the Club and friends at home 
like Mr. Strachan would no doubt also contribute. 
He would be glad if members present would ex- 
press their views on the subject. As far as he per- 
sonally was concerned, if a subscription list were 
decided upon, he was prepared to give $r00.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Kirxwoop asked what was the estimated 
cost of a new stand. 

The CuatrMan said they had hardly got as far 
as that yet, but itwould probably be between three 
and four thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kirkwoop said there were plans of an 
iron stand sent out from England, the cost of which 
was nearer $6,000. 

The Secretary said the cost of iron had 
since gone down very much, Mr, Pinn also read 
a letter covering estimates of the iron stand referred 
to, which weighed about 60 tons, and was of two 
stories, with a galvanised iron roof, the cost of 
which was put at £850 sterling. 
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In the course of the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Kinepow said he thought an iron stand 
should be got irom home and supported the idea 
of a subscription list. He intimated his willing- 
ness to subscribe $100.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Ropisow said the question was whether 
they should start a subscription list without full 
details or wait until they could furnish such details. 

Mr. Wa.kinsHaw supported the latler  pro- 
position, believing it better that they should be 
able to tell people what they proposed doing. 

The Cuarrman said if the subscription list were 
sent round first they would be able to shape their 
plans according to the amount of funds at their 
disposal, 

Dr. Wurecer suggested that a list should be 
sent round at the meeting, which suggestion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Rosison said while the list was going 
round they had to render their acknowledgments 
to their Vice-President who was now retiring. If 
everybody knew as much as he did of Mr. Trench's 
services to the Club, everybody would accord him, 
as he did, a hearty vote of thanks.—(Applause.) 
His last act was one which would be appreciated 
by all interested in racing in the community. He 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. ‘Trench, 
for his services to the Club. 

Dr. Warever seconded, and the compliment 
was heatlity accorded. 

Mr. Ropison said as Mr. Trench’s retirement 
left the post of Vice-President vacant they all 
thought it very desirable that it should be filled at 
once by the election of a successor. ‘The questiot 
of a President might well remain open, as the next 
British Minister might take an interest in racing 
and might accept the office and fill it with satis- 
faction to everybody. At present, however, they 
must elect a vice-President, and to make matters 
short he would propose that Mr, Dodds be ap- 
pointed.. Mr. Dodds had taken a great deal of 
interest in racing here, and had acted as judge; 
every one relied on him, and he would be a most 
suitable occupant of the office. 

Mr. Easton seconded. 

‘The Cuarraay asked whether the members pre- 
sent wished to leave the appointment of Vice- 
President to the Committee or to vote on the 
matter now. If the latter, he would ask those 
in favour of Mr, Dodds’ election to vote by a show 
of hands. 

Mr. Kirkwoop tose to a point of order, and 
said he thought this meetIng had no power to elect 
a Vice-President. The election of President and 
Vice-President rested with the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Club, 

‘The Secrerary said that was so as a matter of 
form, but when there was a vacancy it was always 
done. 

Mr. Kirkwoop said that was in regard to the 
Executive Committee, but not otherwise. 























‘The CuatrMan said several meetings of the Per- 
manent Committee had been called, but the mem 
bers did not attend. As a matter of fact, the 
members of the Committee now present could 
form a meeting of the Permanent Committee 
and decide the matter. A large number of the 
Permanent Committee were foreign Ministers, 
and he thought he was not far wrong in say- 
ing that all had resigned. At one time they had 
to increase the Permanent Committee to find 
room for the Chinese Minister and some others, 
but they had all resigned and the Permanent Com- 
mitt had almost ceased to exist. 

Mr. Kirkwoop pointed out that no notice of 
a meeting of the Permanent Committee had been 
issued. 

Mr. Roatson asked if it was the feeling of the 
meeting that this question should be left to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Tiut suggested that the feeling of the 
members should be taken, and then left to the 
Committee for confirmation. 

Mr. Kivepow thought the subject had been 
rather sprung on the meeting. It was rather pre- 
mature. Until they were unfortunate enough to 
lose Mr. Trench he thought they had better remain 
as they were. 

‘The Cuarrman believed Mr, Robison’s reason 
for bringing the matier forward was that he had 
said that his stay here now would be a very short 
one, and after he had gone they would have neither 
a President nor Vice-President. The idea, there- 
fore, was that they should clect a Vice-President 
now, and later on if they found that Her Majesty’s 
Minister took an interest in racing they might 
ask him to be President. If he declined the office 
phen they might get some one else. In the mean- 
timeshowever, they would requirea Vice-President, 
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who would really have to perform the duties of 
President. 

Mr. Kinepon perfectly understood the view, 
but thought the matter had been rather sprung ot 
them, especially as there was not a large meeting. 

The Cuairmaw said, on the contraryyhe was 
inclined to congratulate the Club on the largest 
gathering that he had seen for four years, as 
showing the increased interest taken in racing 
He cettainly had not addressed a larger meet- 
ing of the Club since he had occupied the chair— 
—(Applause.) 

Dr. Waeezer thought the only way was to call 
a meeting o! the Permanent Committee and settle 
the matter according to the rules. 

Mr. Ropison said they could get no one to 
attend. 

Dr. Weer said they ought to get as many 
as possible. 

Mr. Ronisow asked if Mr. Kirkwood could say 
that the rules vested the election of the Vice 
President in the Permanent Committee. 

Mr. Kirkwood said the management of the 
Club according to the rules had been since its 
origin in the hands of the Permanent Committee, 
who, however, subsequently authorized the general 
meeting to nominate the Executive Committee. 
Further than that, this meeting had no real power. 
Since the rule was framed investing power in the 
Permanent Committee, the latter had delegated it 
to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Rowson proposed that the question of Vice 
President should be passed over till the matter 
should be settled, ‘The only difficulty was that 
they should be in the position of having neither 
President nor Vice-President. 

Mr. Kixxwoop said this was the first year when 
ameeting of the Permanent Committee had not 
been called on the day of the general meeting. It 
had been the rule for the Permanent Commitice to 
meet after the general meeting, when all the sug- 
gestions of that meeting were invariably confirmed. 

The Secrerary said that since a meeting held 
at Mr. ‘Thomas Walsh’s there had been io one 
present at the meetings of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, except the Executive Committee who were 
members of the former body. 

Mr. Kirkwoon said that did not matter; there 
was a regular as well as an irregular way of doing 
bu 



























he Srcrerany said there was no rule. 

Mr. Kirxwoop said that was so, but ithad 
been the practice. 

Mr. Kixepon said the rule with vegard to the 
Permanent Committee was that there should be 
an equal number of Japanese and foreigners on 
the Committee, so as to give the former an 
equal voice in’ the management of the Club 
Now that there were no Japanese members 
on the Permanent Committee the latter had 
delegated its powers to the Club, but held the 
power of refusal. The members of the Club were 
therefore really taking the position of the Per- 
manent Commitiee with regard to the election of 
the officers, 

The Secrerary said some years ago the 
number of Japanese members on the Permanent 
Committee was reduced to ten and of the European 
members to twenty, but unfortunately there had 
never been a sufficient number of Japanese mem- 
bers in the Club to fill the vacancies. 

After some farth. discussion, the matter was 
understood to be left to the Permanent Committee. 

The CuairMan thanked Mr. Robison for the 
very kind way in which he had moved the vote of 
thanks, and the meeting for the very cordial man- 
ner in which they had received it, He could assure 
them that he severed his connection with the Club 
with great regret, and although he would be far 
away Irom here before lng, he would watch its pro- 
gress, and hoped it would go on and prosper as it 
went. He trusted the large meeting they had to- 
day was a proof of the advent of a new era of pro- 
sperity for the Club.—(Applause.) 

Ow the motion of Mr, Easton, a special vate of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Oki, Governor of Kana- 
gawa, for the interest he had always taken in the 
Club. 

‘The proceedings then terminated. 




















The production of coal from the Takashima 
Mine—in which working was first begun in the 
period of Kyoho (1716-1735)—during the last 130 
years, was 8,000,000 tons, and there should still be 
over 2,000,000 tons of coal in the mine. ‘The an- 
nual production is over 200,000 tons and the ex- 
tent of the workings is 76 co (one cho is 60 ken) 
‘The quantity of coal turned out during the five years 
Lending 1883 was 166,352 tons in 1881, 253,678 tons 

















in 1882, 252,945 tons in 1883, 246,654 tons in 1881, 
and 263,781 tons in 1885.—Bukka Shimpo. : 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 
TOKUGAWA REGENCY. 
Se 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


During the Tokugawa Regency officials called 
machi-bugyo were appointed in Edo, Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Shizuoka, others called dai-kax in each 
gun, and bugyo at Sakaye, Nara, Niigata, and 
Nagasaki. Under each of these officials a certain 
number of honorary officers were appointed, whose 
duty it was to deal with matters arising in c 
nection with the various commercial associations 
(kumiai)., In other respects the practice varied 
in different localities. One of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the administration of Edo was 
that landholders were appointed to honorary 
offices. Of such there were three classes :—(1) 
itsuki-ji-nushi, or land holders who resided on 
their own property, (2) iyemoché-ji-nushi, or house 
holders who either let their property to others or 
occupied it themselves; and (3) tsujyo-ji-nushi, or 
ordinary land holders. ‘The rights of these classes 
differed considerably. Such lionorary officials as 
we have described were entrusted with the duty of 
managing general matters connected with their 
own steets. Then there were householders who 
had control over persons who leased property. 
‘The owners of property in each street elected from 
among their number a nanushé; the office, how- 
ever, was practically hereditary. These nanushi 
were formed into 18 sections and did duty by 
monthly turns, The promuigation of official noti- 
cations was carried into effect by an officer called 
koguchi (Ix FJ). In Edo there were three machi- 
tosht-yori (city elders) who had control of the various 
sections of manushi, and the former were in their 
turn under the supervision of two machi-bugyo. 
There were thus in Edo machi-bugyo, machi-toshi- 
yori, and nanushi, whose office was hereditary ; 
in Kyoto, machi-bugyo, otoshi-ban, and machi- 
toshi-yori, who held office for three years; in 
Osaka machi bugyo, so toshi-yori, and machi- 
toshi-yori who were appointed for life, and in 
Nara bugyo, so-toshi-yori, and machi-toshi-yori, 
appointed for three years. For Osaka and its 
three suburbs there were 11 so toshi-yori, who by 
means of four uffices—one in the city and in each 
of the suburbs—controlled all the affairs of the 
communities, with the exception of purely civil 
and criminal matters. The office of so-tashi-yort 
therefore corresponded pretty closely to the pre- 
sent district headman. “The so-toshi-yor? appoint- 
ment was hereditary ; the duties of the incumbents 
of the post included dealing with the estimates of 
expenditure, the taxes and other burdens borne 
by the various streets, and the appointment of 
miachi-tosht-yort, and they had further to carry 
presents to Edo at the commencement of every 
year. ‘They were in receipt of no regular salary, 
but were exempted from several obligations and 
burdens, and were further permitted to receive 
money presents from the residents and business 
firms of the streets over which they had control. In 
each street there was an office for the transaction of 
the business of the toshi-yori, who were elected for 
life from among those families who had oc- 
cupied houses, their own property for three gene- 
rations in the same street, and enjoyed much 
respect among their neighbours. Their duty was 
to control under the orders of the so-tosht-yori 
the business of their respective streets, but in 
practice Uheir office was a sinecure, their functions 
being chiefly performed by the cho-dai (or street 
representatives) whose head-quatters were in the 
office of the toshi-yo Like so-toshi-yori they 
received no salary, but were exempt from various 
responsibilities and allowed to accept money 
presents. 

Two or three accountants were appointed for 
each street to perform the necessary clerical worl 
connected with the proper administration of the 
locality ; and the machi toshi: yori was represented 
when absent by two fsuki-gyoji, who attended to 
the promulgation of official notifications and other 
matters. ‘Lhe residents in each street were divided 
into parties of five or more (go nin gumi), all of 
whom were required to become surety for the sale 
or purchase of land or house property or the bor. 
rowing or lending of money by any one of this 
number, Subject to the so toski-yori there was a 
salaried official known as sodai, under whose 
supervision all petition and applications to the 
dugyo were sent forward, his monthly salary being 
to ryo. ‘The office of chodat was Wereditary and 
there was attached to it a salary equal to ‘about 
300 me per month. The appoiniments of the ac- 
countants and iswki-gyo-7i were purely honorary. 

Though no land tax existed, there were various 
duties, which were divided into general and specific 
impests. The former was regulated by the so- 
toshi-yoriand was levied generally on all streets; the 
latter, adjusted by the machi-toshi-yori, was levied 
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on each street specifically, in addition to the general 
tax. From the general duty were defrayed wages 
of labourers employed on official works, of fire bri- 
gades; thecost of horse and coolie'relays, the repairs 
of embankments, the salaries of sodai, the main- 
tenance of fire alarm stations, and the dredging of 
rivers; while the specific imposts were to meet the 
salaries of chodat, the cost of street offices, and the 
wages of their employés, and the hakama allowance 
of machi toshi-yori (hakama-sure-ryo). The esti- 
mates of income from the general tax were compiled 
by the bugyo and transmitted to the so-toshi-yori, 
who determined the amount leviable on each street 
and instructed the machi-toshi-yori as to its collec- 
tion, the tax being payable in most cases to the 
bugyo. In the levying of the specific tax, the 
residents of each street had some voice, but 
practically the procedure was the same as in the 
previous case, 

















PACIFIC RUSSIA. 
ees 
Her SrroncHoup in TarTary.—ViapivosTox 
AND ITS INHABITANTS.—AN ENGLISH JOURNALIST 
anp A Muscovire Frac. 





We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re. 
presented by him, on the subject of Pacific 


Russia :— 
ViapiyosTok, October 6th, 1888. 

The Russian Government and the geographi- 
cal situation of Russian Tartary have succeeded 
Letween them in keeping this place well out of 
the world, and ten thousand miles nearer to it in 
body bring you little or no nearer to it in know 
ledge. “ Going to Vladivostok? Dear me !"’ people 
said just as naturally at Nagasaki, a hundred yards 
from the vessel which was getting up steam lo go 
there, as they did in London on the other side 
of the world. But the journey is easy enough 
to make. From Yokohama the Yokohama Maru, 
one of the magnificent steamers of the great 
Japanese steamship line, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, takes you southward along the coast to 
Kobe, the pleasantest foreign settlement in 
Japan; then to Shimonoseki,’ famous for its 
foreign hombardment in 1865, through the Inland 
Sea, ranking high among the ‘show scenery” 
of the East; diops you at Nagasaki, and forty- 
eight hours later itis in Shanghai, From Yoko- 
lhama to Nagasaki is 692 miles; from Nagasaisi 
to Vladivostok is 659 more, and the big Zaka- 
chiho Maru is lying at anchor, waiting to bear 
you northwards. ‘The voyage [ have dismissed 
in half a dozen lines, and of the Steamship 
Company—the finest example of Japanese com- 
mercial enterprise—which spans tlis part of the 
East like a spider’s web, there is much to say, 
but Ihave bigger game before me for the moment, 
At noon next day the Takachiho steams out into 
the Korean Straits ; during the night she passes 
Port Hamilton a long away off, those bare islands 
of which the world talked for a year, and about 
which, too, opinions are as divided here as at 
home, the trath probably being that England 
did very well both to take them and to give 
them up; and, on the following afternoon, she 


















drops anchor ‘at Fusan, the treaty port and 
Japanese. settlement on’ the South Coast of 
Korea, There come a revelation of head gear 


among the white-robed Koreans, a chat with 
the Commissioner of Customs, (in the Chi- 
nese service, by the way), and an afternoon 
with a hammerless companion and two others, 
resulting in three brace of pheasants, a snipe, and 
a small deer; and off again, For twenty-four 
hours we steam along a rocky, desolate, and for- 
bidding coast, and next morning the anchor 
drops again in the splendid harbour of Gensa: 
the Western Treaty Port, alongside the big white 
French ironclad, the flagship Turenne. Soon a 
smart petly officer comes up the gangway, bearing a 
courteous invitation toCaptain Walker and myself 
to dine with “M. le Contre-Amiral Layrle, com- 
mandant en chef de la division navale de l’extréme 
Orient,” and that night on board the Turenne a 
dozen merry guests, all very far from home, the 
flashing of many wax candles over silver plate and 
glittering glass, the skill of a decorated French 
Cook, the witchery of rare old Burgundy, and the 
strains of Offenbach and Suppé, all combine to 
dispel the thought that we are lying off the unin- 
habited Port Lazareff, in the wild and lonely seas 
of the Hermit Land. "But at midnight the anchor 
is heaved again, and at daylight next day but one 
the lielm is suddenly put over to starboard, the 
man in the chains takes up his monotonous ery, 
and we sweep round into the harbour of Viadivo- 
stock—the proudly named “Possession of the 


East” 
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An old-fashioned theologian would say that 
Providence had intended this place to be made 
impregnable. The harbour is shaped, speaking 
roughly, like a plain letter L standing on its head, 
thus: I. Ithas two entrances, one at the south. 
east corner, the other in the middle of the west 
side, both narrow deep-water channels, the latter 

ndeed being only a few hundred feet wide. As 
we steam straight north up the long leg of the I, 
we notice first an extensive beach on the right, 
then several large bays open out in succession, 
and we pass through a narrow opening between 
Capes Novosilsky and Nazimoff and leave the 
western entrance on the left. The hills around 
are densely wooded, and all the defences visible 
so far have been extensive earthworks build 
ing on our right, and loads of bricks for them 
lying on the shores below. Now, however, as 
the ship passes Cape Goldobin we discover a 
large two storyed battery from which nine black 
muzzles look down on us. What may be behind 
the earthworks of the upper story you cannot tell, 
but the guns below are not very terrible, being 
visibly only g-inch muzzle loaders, mounted upon 
obsolete iron carriages. They might, of course, 
make it very hot for a ship in the harbour with 
their plunging fire at short range, but I take it for 
granted already that Vladivostock is defended by 
altogether different weapons, however dreadful 
these may look to the captains of peaceful merchant 
vessels. Soon after passing Fort Goldobin, a 
sharp turn to the right, almost ata right angle, 
brings us into the harbour, which then stretches 
out due east in a straight line, upwards of wo 
miles long and half a mile wide. This is the 
Eastern Bosphorus, and the Golden Horn” of 
the Pacific. 

The town of Vladivostok extends nearly the 
entire length of the north side of the harbour, 
and in configuration it rather resembles St. John's, 
Newfoundland, the houses beginning at the 
water’s edge and gradually thinning out as the 
hills behind get steeper. “The anchorage is so 
admirable that the Takachiho, a vessel 327 feet 
long, lies within a stone’s throw of the wharves, 
and the same anchorage exists all round. 
Directly in front of us, after we have anchored, 
are three little parallel streets constituting the 
Chinese bazaar. On our left is the Chinese 
and Korean town of wooden shanties; behind 
us are five or six blocks of fine brick build- 
ings forming the winter barracks, while straight 
away ahead’ is a broad street soon disappear- 
ing over the hill, to become after a while the 
great Siberian post-road. The main street runs 
parallel with the harbour, and on this are the 
chief stores and many of the private houses. 
A quarter of a mile along it to our right is the 
Governor’s residence, burted in a square mass 
of foliage—the gardens where the band plays 
regularly, and the society of Vladivostok comes to 
walk and to gossip. Further on, always between 
the water and the street, is the ‘ Staff,” the Go- 
vernor's official head-quarters, a large handsome 
building, and further still, a mile or more from 
where we lie, a tall chimney marks the situation of 
the Port,” asthe Russians callit, a score or more 
of store-houses and machine-shops forming the 
Navy Yard or Arsenal. This extends along the 
shore for a quarter of a mile and the torpedo- 
boats and small ships of the Siberian Squadron lie 
alongside, with a confiscated American fishing- 
sloop, while the ironclads and gunboats are an- 
chored a little further off. On the opposite shore 
of the harbour there are no buildings of any kind, 
except an iron store-house deep in the woods here 
and there, isolated presumably on account of in: 
flammable or explosive contents. On the summits 
of the two high hills behind the town are two 
stations for the fire-watch 






































he chief hotel of Vladivostok is at a pastry 
cook’s shop, so I remained in my comfortable 
quarters on board, and after breakfast I went on 
shore to present my  semi-official introduction— 
an imposing looking document a foot square 
with the Russian Eagle on the back—to the 
Military Governor, Rear-Admiral Ermolaiew. 
His Excellency received me with the utmost 
courtesy, but his efforts to conceal his vast sur 
prise at’ my visit were in vain. He read 

letter—a long one—then he looked at m 
he read it again and looked again. 

said, finally, “anything I can do for you, of 
course, bit what on earth do you want to see at 
Vladivostok?” I modestly replied that, with His 
Excellency’s permission, I wanted to see every- 
thing. “But what?” ‘As I had only been an 
hour in the place, however, I was not ina posi- 
tion to specify my desires in detail. “But 
what shall I do? To dictate to a Russian 
Military Governor was naturally repugnant to 
me, and as Admiral Ermolaiew’s French—the 
only language in which we could communicate— 
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was of a rudimentary character, the conversation 


gle 


was rapidly approaching an embarrassing dead- 
lock, Suddenly, with an explosive Al!” the 
Governor sprang (vom his chair and disappeared, 
returning ina minute with his wife, a most atirac- 
live and energetic lady, charming even at that 
early hour of the morning. Madame Ermolaiew 
spoke French like a phonograph ; with the native 
tact of a Russian she straightened matters in a 
moment, and five minutes later I was bowed out 
between the salute of the blue-jacket and the 
sentry, with the Governor's card in my pocket and 
Leating a written permission to go anywhere and 
sce almost anything, and with an appointment to 
meet an officer the next morning at eleven who 
would act as cicevone. I was slightly out of 
breath, it is rue, at the speed of the interview, but 
naturally very grateful for the distinguished cour- 
tesy, and as the sum total of my variours interviews 
with Admiral and Madame Ermolaiew did not 
cover fifteen minutes, I take leave of them here 
with my respect and best thanks, and with many 
apologies to His Excellency for the sudden sur= 
prise into which my presence plunged him. 

Viadivostock is a purely military town, That 
is, not only does it owe its existence to strategic 
and military considerations, but even after it has 
been thus created no other interests or enterprises 
have grown up around it. In this case trade 
has not followed the flag: the place is just 
Russia’s one stronghold and naval base on the 
Pacific, and nothing else. Its imports consist of 
the supplies for the military and naval popula- 
tion and those who minister to them ; its only 
export at present is a little seaweed. Two 
other industries might be developed here, how- 
ever, and these are well worth the attention 
of energetic men with some capital. Siberia 
contains vast forests of the finest and largest 
timber, and a very important export trade. in 
this could easily be cultivated. And the autho- 
rities find great’ difficulty in supplying themselves 
with fresh meat. Cattle are imported regularly 
from Korea, but the supply is poor and uncer- 
tain, while Siberia is probably as well. suited 
in many parts for cattle-raising as Western 
Canad. I believe, moreover, that the Russian 
authorities would materially help the right man 
to introduce this. At present, however, all its 
commerce is a tribute to the God of Battle. A 
Russian store is just closing up, and the two 
great sores, magnificent stone and brick build- 
ings, employing scores of clerks and salesmen, 
where you can buy absolutely everything from a 
pound of butter to a piano—are owned by 
Germans, the one by Messrs. Kunst and Albers, 
































the other by Mr. Langelitje. ‘There is also 
the smaller general store of Mr. Hagemann, 
almost the only English resident. The popula: 


Uion of the place is probably about as follows :— 

















Russian civilians vc... 2,000 
Foreign Do. ... ‘800 
Chinese... 

Koreans... 

‘Troops 

Blue-jackets ashore 


Total . 12,000 








The Chinese and Koreans are under very strict 
regulations, being only allowed to reside in their 
own quarter, and any found in the street after 
nine o'clock at night are arrested and locked up. 
This was found necesary to prevent disturbance 
Probably 2,000 Chinese labourers are employed in 
the arsenal alone, and all the harbour-front_ popu- 
lation, boatmen, cargo-handlers, etc., are Chinese 
or Koreans. ‘The stores employ many Chinese, 
they are patrolled all night by Chinese watchmen, 
and the only domestic servants are Chinamen or 
Japanese women. Many of the Chinese come in 
the spring, when the harbour opens, and leave 
again, mostly for Chefoo, in the late autumn when 
it closes. There has been some talk about putting 
a prohibitory tax upon poor John Chinan.an here 
too, but it will come to nothing; he is indispensable. 
Life in this corner of Russian Tartary is lively 
enough, especially in winter. Communication 
with the outside world is easy by mail and tele- 
graph. Letters come by sea (very few go over- 
land) from San Francisco in four weeks, and 
telegrams to European Russia are ridiculously 
cheap. During the summer there are the con- 
stant festivities attending the arrival of foreign men- 
of-war, All the Russian officers, too, are fond of 
society and there is a first-rate band. In winter 
it is of course dreadfully cold, and a frozen stick 
of milk is left at the door in the morning and the 
beef is kept frozen in a tub and cut out as wanted. 
But from Christmas onwards for a couple of 
months, Tam told there is a ceaseless round of 
social gaiety. Excellent pheasant and duck- 
shooting is to be had over the surrounding bays 




















and hills; large deer abound in an island a day's 
sail to the south; while the famous thick-coated 
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Northern tigers are to be found by seeking. One 
of the traditions of Vladivostok, and a true one, 
too, tells how a young fellow named Chudjakow 
was out shooting one day, when a tiger met him, 
He fired and killed it. Scarcely had it fallen, 
however, when a second walked out of the woods. 
He fired again, hitting this one, which turned tail 
and disappeared. A’ moment later a tiger ap- 
peared again from the same place, He fired for 
the third time, supposing this to be the same 
animal, and wounded it slightly. Before he could 
reload, however, it was upon him and he was 
fighting it for his life. His rifle was useless, and 
he had only along hunting-knife. As he did not 
return at night his father and friends organized a 
search-party, and at last. found him unconscious 
between the paws of the dead tiger. A little way 
off lay the body of the first, and just inside the 
wood they found the second, which had died of its 
wounds. The days are gone by when the houses 
at Vladivostok were barricaded against the grea 
cats, which used to comeinto the back yards at night 
and revel in the family slops put for them, and 
when men did not venture out after dark except 
five or six together, all armed; but I have seen 
one of the tigers thus shot by Chudjakow, and a 
photograph of the young man himself and the 
three skins. . 
Everything in Vladivostock is made subservient 
to mililary interests, and there is no pretence to 
the contrary. The Mayor is merely the vehicle 
of the Governor’s will. The neighbourhood of 
every fortified point is strictly guarded by sentries, 
whom no civilian ever passes. ‘The local weekly 
newspaper, the Vladivostok, with a circulation of 
‘450 copies, is edited (excellently so far as geo- 
Rraphical, ethnological, and oiher non-conten- 
tious information is concerned) by a member of 
the Staff, and the Governor himself is the Cen- 
sor. In return for this, however, it receives an 
official subsidy of 2,000 roubles a year. The 
police, who know everything that passes and 
the movements of everyone, resident or stranger, 
are of course the Governor’s pawns, under the 
command of a military officer. No foreign con- 
suls are allowed to reside at Vladivostock, the 
only foreign representative being Mr. Terami, 
called the Japanese Commissioner of Trade, or 
some such tion-political title. Most foreign news- 
papers and books are forbidden, as in Euro- 
pean Russia, and at the only bookseller’s in 
town I could not buy a single volume in any 
foreign language, except a few French works 
of world famous’ innocence, used everywhere 
as school reading-books. And _ inquisitiveness 
or gossip on the part of the foreign population 
about local, naval, or military affairs is sternly 
discouraged, and ‘trespassers. against this un 
written law soon learn very distinctly that they 
will be more comfortable if they obey it, Tran 
up against this before | had been in Viadivostock 
four hours. My first day there I was lunching at 
a foreign house, and happened, naturally and 
quite innocently, to put some question or other 
about the batteries. “That is a matter,” I was 
immediately told by my host, ‘that we make a 
point of knowing nothing about. We find that 
ignorance on such subjects is the only way to 
get along pleasantly with our Russian friends. 
Beside, it is none of our business, any wai 
We are here as traders, not as possible comba- 
tants.” So I put no more questions of that 
kind. ‘The many Russian officers that I met 
and talked with told me, of course, just as little 
as they liked, and the sources of information 
were therefore distressingly conspicuous by their 
absence. With eyes and ears, however, fairly 
accustomed to fortifications, a good ficld-glass, 
nd the help of the little bird who whispers to 
journalists as well as to lovers and liars, there 
was interesting information to be picked up, 
and before I have done I hope to tell you a 
few new things about this faraway extremity 
of the Muscovite Empire. I must add, how- 
ever, that the authorities pat no ridiculous 
restrictions or professions of violent secrecy in 
my way. On the contrary, the name of the 
Pall Mall Gasette ad only to be uttered to 
assure me a hearty welcome, and many were 
the messages of thanks and appreciation I was 
begged to convey to its editor. 1 was  im- 
mediately told that I could not inspect the 
batteries or fortifications from within—a permis. 
sion I should never have dreamed of asking ; but 
several places where no Englishman had ever 
been before—the whole of the Navy Yard and 
Arsenal, for instance—were thrown open to me; 
the Governor's card look me almost everywhere 
Thad a written permission to take photographs, 
with certain specified exceptions—a_ permission 
I freely availed myself of; I was immediately 
introduced at the Naval Club; and finally the 
Governor's Adjutant lent me his own boat. As 
T thus sped across the harbour of this Russian 
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stronghold, in. command of a Russian official’s 
barge, pulled by six lusty Russian blue-jackets, 
and with a Russian rear-admiral’s flag trailing 
behind me, it struck me as a decidedly unique 
position for an English journalist, andas an in- 
teresting commentary upon the suspicion and 
exclusiveness and unfriendliness that are so freely 
attributed to the Russians by our own people and 
press. 

In my next letter Twill try to answer 
the question, “Is Russia impregnable on the 
Pacific?” in’ the light of the new and striking 
facts I have discovered. Hexry Norman, 
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Is Russta’s Paciric SrRoncHotp Impres- 
NABLE?—MILLions oF Rounies ror Derence. 
—Tue comine Trans Srpertan Raiway.— 
New anp Sreikine Facrs. 
We publish below Mv. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Viadivostok. 


Viapivostok, 6th October, 1888. 

Vladivostok is of great interest to the rest of 
the world, and chiefly of course, to England and 
the United States, as the two Powers with most at 
stake in the Pacific, for exactly the same reasons 
that it is of importance to Russia, namely, as the 
one great naval stronghold and base, from which 
Russian ironclads could issue in time of war to fall 
upon their enemies in the Pacific, and to which 
they could return for supplies, for repairs or for 
refuge. And it was to see this Vladivostok that 
Icame. Is ita great stronghold? Could it defy 
a hostile fleet? Is it provided with the necessaries 
of an efficient naval base? Does it, as its name 
declares, help those who hold it to the possession 
of the East?” These are the questions I have to 
answer as well as an outsider and a civilian may. 
Nobody else lias yet done so. 

The last socalled ‘ scare” showed exactly 
what would be done at Viadivostock in case of 
war, The light on Skrypleff Island in the East 
entrance and near Pospaloff Point to guide ships 
through the west entrance, were extinguish- 
ed; the west entrance was completely blocked 
from Larioneff Point to Cape Tokarefiski with 
contact mines; the natrow passage from Cape 
Novosilsky to Cape Nazimoti was blocked with 
contact and electric mines, except a channel 
fifty feet wide under the former, and a gun- 
boat lay near by to stop merchant vessels and 
send an officer 6n board to pilot them through; 
while preparations were made to remove ‘all 
the civilian inhabitants to a sheltered valley 
some distance inland. Supposing now that these 
precautions were all carried out to-day, could 
a faitly powerful fleet, such as the English 
Fleet, or the Pei-yang (Norther) Squadron 
of the Chinese fleet if properly officered, or the 
Japanese fleet, force an entrance? We will say 
jor the sake of argument, to begin with, that the 
Russian fleet is out of the way. What are the 
defences of Viadivostock? Both channels are 
commanded and their mine-fields protected by 
Fort Goldbin, and this is armed with a number 
of g-inch muzzle-loading guns of an old patter 
and Russian manufacture. Its upper part is 
only, I believe, a battery of mortars. In the 
centre of the long narrow strip of land form. 
ing the western side of the harbour is a power- 
ful battery, containing, I believe, two 28 cen- 
timetre breechloading Krupp guns, probably 
about 27 ton guns, throwing a shell of 516 
lbs., and these are the heaviest guns with which 
Vladivostok is armed to-day, Further to the 
north, a litle higher up than it is macked on 
my sketch-map, 15 another battery, formed, 1 
believe, of two 8-inch breech-loading cannon, 
two more of the same 28 centimetre Krupps, and 
four mortars, These two batteries are designed 
to protect the weak point of Viadivostok,—the 
shelling of the town and arsenal over the land 
from points marked on my map with double ar- 
rows. Thatis all. The answer is therefore easy. 
Vladivostok, in the absence of men-of-war to 
protect it, could undoubtedly be taken by suclr 
fleets as I have mentioned, and if the last 
“scare” had become a struggle there can be 
little doubt that the English Fleet would have 
first shelled the town and then forced an en- 
trance to the harbour. For the town could be 
shelled easily at 8,000-yards, while the bombard- 
ing ships constantly moving would present a poor 
target for the Krupp guns at nearly 4,000 yards; 
the’ o-inch muzzle-loaders are not weapons of 
much precision or penetration, and the men fight- 
ing them would be terribly exposed: the mortars, 





















































unless they are of the recent pattern with which 
Krupp has been experimenting, which is doubtful, 
though of course 1 do not know, are of little or 
no use at all; while removing or exploding mines 
which are not well protected by batteries is a 
comparatviely easy matter nowadays. If defend- 
ing ships were present they would add to the 
difficulty by exactly their own strength, a matter 
which does not come within the range of this dis- 
cussion, But after an attack made to-day, 
Viadivostok would certainly not be the * posses- 
sion of the East’—it would be the possession of 
the enemy. 

But what if the attack be deferred till to-morrow? 
‘The truth of the foregoing assertion can be almost 
proved, as you prove a sum in division by another 
in multiplication, by the fact, not yet known and 
appreciated, that the Russian Government is 
adding to the defences of Vladivostok in every 
respect and on the most lavish scale. An estimate 
had just been passed by the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, and submitted to St. Petersburg 
for approval, for strengthening Vladivostok by 
engineering work alone at an expense of no less 
than 6,000,000 roubles, and a good deal of ‘this 
is being rapidly spent in anticipation. ‘The Ar- 
senal is being greatly enlarged by both new build- 
ings and new machinery; an addition to the great 
floating Stanfield dock is just finishing; fine new 
barracks are under construction; and several new 
forts are half finished, of a size and arrangement 
far in advance of anything existing here at present. 
One of these forts, just to the north of Cape Tokar- 
effskci, will command both entrances to the harbour 
and ships in position to shell the town 5 another of 
great size will command the minefield wi 
which Novik Bay, from which Fort Goldobin 
and part of the town could be bombarded, is to 
be protected; and two others will command 
the harbour and its approaches from the east. 
It is only reasonable to ‘suppose that these 
when completed will be armed with guns of the 
latest pattern and great power. Indeed, I un- 
derstand that 12 inch 35 cal. guns have already 
been selected for one of the eastern forts. Ina 
year's time these will be completed, and if the 
government sanctions the engineers’ estimate 
recently submitted, batteries will also be placed 
‘on some of the large islands south of the harbour, 
an extremely important situation, Even then 
perhaps it is too much to say that Vladivostok 
will be impregnable, but it will be an extremely 
strong place, and a much more powerful fleet 
than any now in the East would have to fight 
long and hard for it. ‘The Russians admit that 
the Chinese town can always be destroyed from 
the sea, but I believe they estimate that they 
can burn this and rebuild it for 24,000 roubles. 
They deny, however, that the town proper and 
the Arsenal are open to shell fire from beyond 
the west batteries, but I cannot agree to this, as 
with my field glass I have distinctly seen the church 
over the southernmost of the two west land bat- 
teries, ata distance of not more than 9,000 yards, 
and it would be visible from a considerably shor- 
ter distance. Indeed, I took a photograph in 
which the town may be seen beyond the batteries 
from this point. This, however, is of compara. 
tively small moment, for all war stores would of 
course be removed to a place of perfect security, 
and Vladivostok would be no weaker as a naval 
stronghold after the town had been destroyed than 
before. In case of war an enemy would most 
probably try to find the Russian Meet and blockade 
it somewhere, for if the ships were once destroyed 
or captured, Vladivostok would cease to be worth 


























attacking. It should be clear, however, from the 
foregoing, that the Russian authorities are deter- 
mined on no half measures. They have got 


Vladivostok and they mean to keep it, and cer- 
tainly there is at present nothing in the whole East 
strong enough even to try to take away from them 
the Viadivostok which promises to exist next year. 

The new restrictive regulations so much dis- 
cussed and so severely criticized in naval circles, 
by which only two ships of any foreign fleet are 
allowed to anchor in Vladivostok Harbour at one 
lime, are officially stated to have been made in 
accordance with similar regulations by. other 
Powers. But they are really the result of one 
particular incident. Some time ago the British 
fleet on its summer cruise north reached Viadi- 
vostok at night while all the Russian vessels hap- 
pened to be away (one version says it was in a 
thick fog, but this is probably apocryphal), and 
entered unobserved and dropped anchor. Next 
morning, when the inhabitants of Vladivostok 
lodked out of their windows, they were astounded 
to see thirteen English men-of-war anchored in a 
bee-line off the town, and occupying the whole 
anchorage. Naturally enough they said to them- 
selves that an enemy might do this very thing 
a short time before war was suddenly declared, 
when Russia in the Pacific would be at 
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his mercy. Therefore, rather than risk multiply- 
ing unpleasantness by prohibiting the entry of 
foreign vessels from time to time as circumstances 
might seem to require, they decided to cut off the 
risk once for all. It was natural and explicable 
enongh on the part of the Russians but it is an 
innovation far from welcome to the greater part 
of any foreign fleet, which must remain knocking 
about outside at gun practice or steam tactics, 
while the flagship and one other vessel are com: 
fortably anchored and politely entertained within. 

The impression made by the rank and file of 
the land fei ces at Vladivostok is that of soldiers 
who have been on active service for six months, 
long enough to have grown careless about the 
polishing of leather and steel and the details of 
personal care which go to make up the much 
admired “smartness” of the crack regiments. 
‘Their clothes are solid and coarse, their boots 
are unblacked, and their weapons look as if they 
Nad seen several campaigns. But the men 
themselves are happy and hardy, the picture of 
physical well-being and content.” ‘They are most- 
ly much younger than troops with us, and they 
are evidently draw from the lower classes of a 
farming population. The winter barracks are 
spacious and handsome buildings, but their 
summer barracks, several miles inland by the shore 
of a beautiful part of the Amur Bay, are rather 
ramshackle, and if the truth is to be told, much 
dirtier than the British Tommy Atkins would be 
satisfied to live in, But I spent a jolly evening 
with them when I rode out with my military 
guide, and shared their very palatable if frugal 
supper of black bread, potato soup, ad Kvass—a 
dof thin bitter beer. ‘They would certainly 
make excellent rough fighting material—Canonen- 
futter as the German cynically call it—all the 
better for war work in this far-off hard country 
because they do not know what it is to be petted 
or pampered in time of peace. In fact, peace 
means pethaps more kard work for them than 
war, for they are employed on building fortifica- 
tions, making bricks, and several other occupa- 
tions that are not included in the military curri- 
culum elsewhere, very much like common labourers. 
The following estimate of their numbers at Via 
divostok is not far from the mark :— Two bat- 
talions of infantry, 2,000 ; artillery, 3505 sappers, 
250; total, on peace footing, 2,600 men. This is 
doubtless much smaller than is generally supposed, 
but the tendency is to distribute the forces all over 
this part of Eastern Siberia, and only to collect a 
large number at Vladivostox in times of danger. 
Then probably from 12,000 to 15,000 men would 
be concentrated here. 

‘The officers on the whole strike me as a fine 
body of men, dignified, devoted, and intelligent. 
But they must suffer intellectually from being cut 
off by the strict Russian censorship laws from the 
information which circulates so freely elsewhere. 
The growing importance, by the way, of the 
stronghold in Russian Tartary, is shown by the 
fact that officers are no longer liberally pensioned 
for short service here and elsewhere on the Siberian 
coast. Officers used to elect to serve in Siberia, 
and after 10 years’ service were entitled to retire 
upon half-pay, and after 20 years’ service upon 
full-pay. For service in European Russia, on the 
other hand, retirement upon Palpayicames:ouly 
after 35 years’ service, Full-pay in Russia, however 
does not mean the same as elsewhere. A Russian 
officer’s total military income is made up of three 
parts, pay proper, lodging allowance, and table- 
money, itt the proportion that a total income of 
say over 3,000 roubles a year, a lieutenanv’s pay, 
would mean only 1,400 roubles of pay proper. 
Half pay for him, therefore, after 10 years in 
Siberia would be 700 roubles, and full-pay 1,400 
roubles. These liberal terms of pension naturally 
made service in Siberia popular, but the whole 
system of naval pension was altered a year ayo, and 
the above only applies now to officers who entered 
the Navy before last. year. An occasional officer 
here speaks a little English, several speak French, 
and almost all speak more or less German, To 
Lieutenant Vladimir Maximoff, “ flag-officer to 
the Commander of the port,” in whose charge I was 
placed, and who combined the maximum of courtesy 
and hospitality with the minimum of information, 
I owe very hearty thanks, My pleasantest ex: 
perience under the Russian flag was a lunch on 
board the gunboat Nerpa, to which he took me. 
‘The meal lasted from eleven till three; the vodka, 
which looks like water, circulated like it; officers 
from the other ships began to come over as soon 
as it was known or signalled that there was fun 
on board; everybody was familiar with the 
formal hilarities of German student life, and it 
was “Stosstan!” and “Ich erlaube mir,’’ and 
“So leben wir,” and “Alt Heidelberg, du 
schine,” and the rest; the Commander gave us 
“The Pall Mall Gasette and its conductor, Herr 
Stead,” in a little speech full of admirable 
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feeling; and a tall yellow-haired young officer 
turned to the piano and sang a delightful 
Russian ballad, “Eyes of night and eyes of 
passion,” with many sly glances at my fiend 
Maximoff, who [ found was to be married in a 
few days to the daughter of the doctor of the 
Nerpa, and all good go with them ! 

‘The coming transcontinental railway from 
Europe to Vladivostok is just beginning to be the 
chief topic of conversation here and indeed an in- 
teresting topic all over the East. But so far as 
IT can make out, some misconceptions prevail 
about it. ‘Theintention, according to my informa- 
tion, is not by any means to make an all-rail 
line across the Russian Empire—that would be 
altogether too big and too costly an undertaking, 
but only to insert lengths of railway in the gaps 
between the different pieces of waier-communi- 
cation already existing and for the most part 
in active use. Engineers are busy survey 
here in Siberia and the route is not yet fully 
decided upon. The one which finds most favour, 
however, and which will not be far from the ac- 
complished fact, was described to me as follows, 
for any who care to trace it upon a good map of 
Siberia: From Vladivostok to some point upon 
the Upper Usuri; by river to Chabatofika and 
thence upon the Amur to Blagovechensk 5 by rail 
(which engineers are at this moment laying down) 
from Blagovechensk to Irkutsk; by rail from I 
kutsk to Tomsk ; by river from Tomsk to Tumen ; 
and from Tumen there is already rail communica- 

Petersburg. The average time of 
land journey is now two months and a 
half; this rail and river route will reduce it to one 
month, ‘The new route is expected to be complete 
in four years time. Its inception is admitted to 
be wholly strategical, whatever commercial in 
terests it may serve to develop, It will be but the 
first of many strange and revolutionizing enter- 
prises in the northern world. A telegraph line 
from New Westminister to St. Petersburg, vid 
Belning Strait, instead of a Pacific cable, is cer- 
tain to come before long; indeed it was already 
half buili when the Auantic cable proved a success, 
and then abandoned. And even a railway from 
New York to Peking, vi the Canadian Pacific, 
Alaska, Behring’s Strait, Siberia and Manchuria, 
is not wholly a wild dream. 

Thave kept for the last my chief discovery here. 
It is universally believed that Vladivostok is a 
closed port for four months out of the twelve— 
isolated by impassable ice from about December 
17th to April 17th, And this is regarded as the 
natural explanation of Russia’s ‘Drang nach 
Siiden,” her supposed necessity to press gradually 
southward for an open port in Korea or below it. 
Such is not the case. A man of war—and there- 
fore a dozen—can be got in or out of Viadivo- 
stok Harbour in case of urgent need at any 
time of year, There is an American ice-break- 
ing machine here, which on a “trial trip” last 
winter broke a channel though the thickest 
part of the ice, one hundred feet long and six 
fathoms wide, at a pace which would take it out 
beyond Goldobin Point, where the ice is natur- 
ally more or less broken, in three or four days. 
Moreover Patroclus Bay, and especially the bay 
further to the south-east, are practicable bays 
all the year round. At any rate two American 
ships came up there unaided last winter. Indeed, 
the authorities are considering whether they 
will not make this the mercantile terminus of 
the coming railway. The bearing of these facts 
upon the whole question of the international 
plitics of the Pacific is'as obvious as it is of the 
first importance, especially to England and the 
United States. If Russia has what she needs, she 
is under no temptation to seek it elsewhere. 

I may add that I have decided to cross Korea 
on horseback, as a short cut to China and an op- 
portunity of really seeing a country attracting 
much attention at the present moment. It isa 
tip that very few foreigners have ever made, and 
certainly no journalist. My next letters will tell, 
T hope, how i fare. Henry Norman. 
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The quantity of coal produced in Japan at 
present amounts to 1,500,000 tons per annum. 
‘The following shows the result of investigations 
made by the authorities as to the amount of coal 
contained in the undernoted mines :— 












Tons. 
Miike (Chileugo) A 150,000,000 
Karatsu and ‘Taku (Ilizen) 330,000,000 
Hirato and Imafuku (Iizen) 1... =. 70,000,000 
Chikuzen and Buzen 670,000,000 
Amakusa (Higo)....... 20,000,000 
Poronai (Hokicaido) 0... 12,000,000 





The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toyama r2th National Bank was held on 
the roth instant, All the officers were re-elected, 
A dividend for the latter half of last year was de- 
clared at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum.— 
Bukka Shimpo. 





IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
Fe ig aes 
Before Georce Jamirson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Turspay, January 15th, 1889. 


RICHARD MEIKLE V. JARDINE, MATHESON & Co, 

Judgment was given to-day in this case. 

His Honour said—In this action the plaintiff, 
the master of the ship Brynhilida, sues the defen 
dants for a balance due (o him as freight upon a 
cargo of coke and coals from Cardiff to Yoko- 
hama, and the defendants plead that by stipul 
tion in the charter party under which the shipment 
was made they are entitled to deduct from freight 
the cost of cargo short delivered that a certain 
amount was short delivered, the cost of which was 
the balance claimed; or alternatively they plead 








g| that by reason of the short’ delivery they have 


sustained damage which they are 
off against the plaintiff's claim. he facts of 
the case are shortly as follows. By a chatter 
party dated 4th May, 1888, between the owners 
of the Brynhilda and Messrs. John Pirie & Co. 
it was agreed that the vessel should load at 
Cardiff a cargo of coke and coals to be conveyed 
to Yokohama; that the freight should be a lump 
sum of £3,100 to be paid, four-fifths by way of 
advance 8 days after sailing and from date of 
master’s signing clean bills of lading, less 6 per 
cent. to cover interest and insurance, and the re- 
mainder on the right and true delivery of the cargo 
agreeably to bills of lading, less cost of the coals 
delivered short of the quantity stated in bills of 
lading. ‘The charters’ liability to cease on cargo 
being loaded and advance freight paid, the owners 
having a lien on the cargo for balance of freight 
and demurrage, &c. On the Sth June the masier 
signed a bill of lading for 1,608 tons of coal and on 
13th another for 549 tons 6 cwt. of coke, to be de- 
livered at Yokohama to the order of the charters, 
“freight to be paid and all other conditions 
s per charter party.” ‘The cargo being so loaded, 
was purchased on behalf of the defendants by 
their London agents, Messrs. Matheson & Co., and 
invoiced out to them—the coal at 35s. a ton and 
the coke at 47s. 6d.—a bill being drawn upon 
them for the purchase money and charges, less 
the one-fifth freight to be paid in Yokohama. 
Ov the arrival of the Rrynhilda at Yokohama 
it was agreed between the master and the defen- 
dants as consignees that, to save trouble of weigh- 
ing, shortage on the coal portion of the cargo 
should be.taken att percent. or 16tons. No such 
arrangement having been assented to as regards 
the coke, it was weighed on board as delivered, and 
the result of the weighing showed an out-turn of 
37} tons less than the amount stated in the bill of 
lading. The master admits his liability to pay 
for 16 tons of coals and is willing to do so. at 
Cardiff cost, or say 6s. a ton. As to the coke lie 
disputes the result of the weighing, and says that 
as a matter of fact he delivered the whole of the 
549 tons or at least all that was shipped on board. 
The defendants claim that the master is bound to 
pay cost of both coals and coke short delivered, 
and that “cost” in charter party means cost to 
them in Yokohama, viz. 35s. and 47s. 6d. a ton. 
‘The first question I have to decide is one of fact, 
viz.: What was the amount of coke actually de- 
livered? As to this I think both parties must be 
concluded by the result of the weighting. The 
usual method appears to have been adopted. It 
was superintended by both sides, and the quantities 
delivered were noted down and checked at the time. 
L have no doubt it wasintended on both sides to be 
final and conclusive, and was done with all reason- 
able care, and I should require much stronger 
evidence than has been adduced to induce me to 
set it aside. [hold therefore that the quantity of 
coke delivered was less than that stated in the bill 
of lading by 37} tons, Ishould have been pre- 
pared to allow a small percentage as necessary 
loss on reweighing incidental to the nature of the 
cargo, but it appears to me that the parties have 
stipulated that the cost of cargo thus lost shall be 
deducted from freight as well as loss from other 
causes and no distinction need therefore be made. 
The next question is: What is the meaning of 
the word “cost” in the charter party? ‘Two wit- 
nesses were called for the defendants to show that 
as a matter of usage the word would be under- 
stood by mercantile men as meaning “cost, freight, 
and insurance” or what is commonly known as 
“efi. cost,” but.I am not satisfied from their 
answers that they are sufficiently qualified as 
experts to give an authoritative opinion. It 
is also perhaps doubtful how far evidence is 
properly admissible to explain such an ordinar 
word as cost, At all events I have decided to 
disregard their evidence and follow my own idea. 
The charter party is embodied in a document 
which is partly printed and partly written, and it 
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will be observed that the printed part was intended 
to express a very diiferent contract from the pre- 
sent one, viz., one in which freight was to be paid 
on the quantity delivered at and after the rate of 
of 50 much per ton, ‘This form has been 
adapted to suit the present contract by striking 
out the words paid on the quantity delivered at 
and after the rate of ” and inserting the words “a 
lump sum of thirty-one hundred pounds,” but all 
the rest of the form is retained down to and in- 
cluding the words “less cost of coals short de- 
livered.” Now, if this charter party had come 
before me in its original form, I should have had 
ho difficulty in holding that “cost”? meant prime 
cost or Cardiff cost, ‘That seems to me to be 
the fair, ordinary, and reasonable construction 
of the word, In the present case, where the 
parties have chosen to alter one part of the 
contract and not the other, should Ibe justified 
in saying that therefore the latter shall bear a 
different signification from what it would other. 
wise have borne? It rests with those who claim 
for the word this extended meaning to show that 
it must necessarily have been so intended by both 
parties. I cannot say this has been made out to 
my satisfaction, It would have been very easy, 
if it was intended that cost should mean more than 
it primarily does, to have saidso, as by adding the 
letters “e.L.i2" of cost in Yokohama,” but as the 
parties have not done this I cannot do it for them. 
But on the further plea raised in the 

viz., by way of counter claim, Lthink the defendants 
have ‘established a good defence. In the case 
“The Garston Co, v. Mickie, Borman & Co.,” LAR. 
18 Q.B.C,, p. 17, the charter party was in almost 
identical terms with this one, that is to say a 
balance of freight was payable on delivery of 
cargo “less cost of coals and coke short delivered.” 
‘The shipowners sued for balance of freight, and 
the defendants pleaded a set-off for cost of coals 
not delivered, and also counter claimed for 
damages. No objection was taken to the counter 
claim on principle, though it was disallowed on the 
ground that the loss occurred through one of the 
excepted perils, Here the loss, however it occurred, 
certaitly did not occur through any of the causes 
excepted in the bill of lading or charter party, and 
is therefore one for which the owners are, prima 
facie at ali events, responsible, ‘The burden is on 
them to show such circumstances as would dis 
charge them of their responsibility and this they 
have not done, As against the master the plaintitt 
in this suit, the counter claim is even stronger. By 
virtue of the Bills of Lading Act, sec. 3, the bill of 
conchisive evidence between him and 
an indorsee for value of the quantity of goods he 
is bound to deliver, and it is no answer from 
him to say he delivered all he had on board. 
Thave found affirmatively that he has delivered 
47} tons short, and it seems to me therefore that 
even if his owners could show grounds for exemp- 
tion hewouldstill be liable. I hold, therefore, that 
whether against the master or owners the counter 
claim is good. ‘The measure of damages in such 
case is the market value in Yokohama and, as I 
understand it is admitted that this would be 
greater than the amount of the claim, there will be 
judgment for the defendants with costs. 

Mr. Lowder explained in regard to his Honour’s 
Jast observation that he did not admit the market 
value at all; it was not proved. 

The Judye said he thought Mr. Walter had 
said that they had been paid 245. per ton. 

Mr. Lowder—He said he had sold ‘a smail 
quantity of the coal, and a small quantity of the 
coke. 

The Judge—And he said the rest was unsold 
However, I shall simply say, then, instead of 1 
understand it is admitted,” that “it has been 
shown.” 

Mr. Lowder—With reference to the judgment 
you have jist pronounced, I would ask her if 
Special apylication were made for leave to appeal, 
that would be granted, ‘The amount involved in 
the suit is, L believe, less than that Inid down in the 
Order in ‘Counsel, and therefore T take it that the 
plaintiff has no tight to appeal without special 
permission, T should not make this application 
now but for the fact that Capt. Meikle is in Hako 
date, and Tbelieve will be there only fora few days. 
It will be necessary for me to communicate 
decision to hin and to take his instructions 
regard to an appeal, and I should like to be 
position, when communicating with him, to 
whether or not in the first place special leave 
be yranted considering that an important prin 
ciple is involved in the case and also that the 
amount, though small, isa very large amount for 
him to lose, and, if it is granted, on what terms, 

‘The Judge said he would have no objections. It 
was perfectly true there was an important prin- 
ciple involved. What was the amount necessary 
for an appeal ? 

Mr, Lowder said $2,500. 
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‘The Judye said, that was for an appeal to the 
Privy Council. For an appeal to Shanghai he 
thought the amount involved in the present case 
was sufficient. 

Mr. Walford presumed if leave to appeal were 
ated it would be on proper security being 
giyen for costs. 

The Judge said on the usual terms. 

Mr. Lowder remainded his Honour that the usual 
terms were sometimes one amount and sometimes 
another, depeuding on the amount involved. 

The Judge said he would not fix the security at 
ess than the maximum laid down—$250. “He 
thought the plaintiff had a right to appeal, but 
even if not, he would certainly grant the point. 

The Court then tose. 











Before Gro. Jamieson, Esq., Acting-Judye. 
‘Tuurspay, January 17th, 1889. 


SHOOTING WITHOUT A LICENSE. 

H. W. Mansfield was charged to-day at the 
instance of Mr. Oki Motikata, Chiji of Kana- 
yawa ken, with having on the 4th, 11th, and 25th 
days of November last, near the town or place 
called Honjo, in Saitama ken, shot at wild birds or 
other animals without being in possession of a 
license in force and taken out by him from the 
Japanese Government, such act being in contra- 
vention of the Regulations dated January and, 1887. 

Mr. Mitsuhashi, Secretary of Kanagawa ken, 
atiended in Court. 

The Judge, on taking his seat on the bench, said 
—Mr."Manstield, the charge against you ‘is, 1 
understand, shooting without a license, in contra 
vention of ‘a regulation made by Her Majesty’s 
Minister for Japan on January 2ud, 1877, which 
requires all British subjects before’ shooting to 
take out a license from the Japanese Government. 
In case of not doing so there is a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $100 and also liability to pay $10 to the 
Japanese Government as license fee, The charge, 
then, is shooting without a license ; do you admit it? 

Accused—Yes, I plead guilty to it. 

The Judge—Very well. (fo Me. Mitsuhashi) 
You appear for Mr. Oki? 

Me. Mitsuhashi—Yes, your Honour, 
sary for me to read the charge? 

fhe Judge—No; | have explained what the 
charge ts, and he has admitted it, so there is noth- 
ing more to be done except to impose the fine. 
Do you ask fora heavy fine? 

Mr. Mitsuhashi—I have nothing to add to what 
has been explained by your Honour. As to the 
amount of the fine, I leave it to the Court. 

The Judge—Very well. ‘Then, as Tunderstand 
this is ihe first case of the kind that has happened, 
T shall not make the fine a very severe one. You 
will have to pay $10 to the Japanese Government, 
and a fine of $10 besides, with the costs. 

‘The Court then rose. 
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THE BANDAI-SAN ERUPTION. 
Ses 

The following letter from the Tdkyd Corre- 
spondent of The Times appeared in that journal on 
the 24th November :— 











Tokio, October r2th, 


In my letter dated the 28th of July, giving some 
account of the Bandai-san explosion, I mentioned 
that, pending the reports of Japanese experts then 
at works upon the problem, ii would be idle to look 
for any full and scientific explanation of that 
melancholy and most appalling catastrophe. ‘To 
the mere visitor little was evident but its tremen- 
dous effects. Chaos, death and havoc, a deluge of 
earth, mad, and rocks, buried ds and hamlets, 
wrecked forests, shaitered buildings, dammed-up 
rivers, and a vast, ste: yg crater—these left an 
impression on eye and mind awful and vivid in- 
deed, yet to the last degree bewildering from their 
very profusion and immensity. But the bare 
spectacle of results, even when supplemented by 
such accounis as might be gathered from scared 
survivors among the peasantry, was, after all, only 
hall satisfying. ‘Though accomplished facts were 
patent and plentiful enough, the how and why of 
many strange particulars were still veiled in more 
or less mystery ; and one came away from the spot 
reluctant and perplexed—athirst for the fuller 
explanation of things seen but not well under- 
stood, which skilled and protracted investigation 
alone could give. This explanation is at length 
before us, as far, at least, as the patient labours 
of highly-trained specialists, extended over a 
period of between two and three months, have 
resulted in eliciting the truths of the case and 
throwing light on its greater mysteries. Professor 
Sekiya, a young seismologist already known to 
the world, and Mr. Y. Kikuchi, a geologist—both 























of the Imperial University—have embodied, in a 
paper read by the former last evening before the 
Seismological Society of Japan, as much as we 
are ever likely to know of a volcanic nanifesta- 
tion of the first order, investigated under highly 
favourable circumstances, and full of interest for 
the student of natural science, 


Sho-Bandai-san, the peak that was destroyed 
on the 15th of July, is, or was, one of a group of 
four conical mountains, known collectively as 
Bandai-san, forming the walls of an old elevated 
crater basin, and rising toa height of some 
6,o00ft, above the sea. Stratified volcanic rocks, 
for the most part gneiss and andesite, form the 
bulk of this mountain mass, and are mainly dis- 
posed in six great layers, the fruits of asmany 
successive eruptions. Lava, apparently of pre- 
historic date, is found on the slopes. But though 
Japanese records often speak of fire and smoke 
and poisonous vapours issuing from Bandai san, 
the latest. known active eruption took place 1,081 
years ago, and all that remained to warrant’ the 
mountain’s retention in the list of live volcanoes 
were a few solfatara in and near the old crater, 
Numanotaira, which from time immemorial have 
given off steam. On the morning of the 15th 
of July, however, this condition of tranquillity 
was suddenly and violently disturbed. | Soon 
after the mild preliminary earthquake, which took 
place atabout half-past 7, there came a second and 
prolonged shock of fearful intensity. Then, while 
the ground in. the whole region was still heaving 
and groaning and making the houses rock, a dense 
black column was slot forth from Sho-Bandai-san 
toa height of some 4,ooof. During the next 
minute there were 15 or 20repetitions of this pheno- 
menon, all of them accompanied by horrible and 
tremendous noises. In the last of them, the efecta- 
menta took a course highly inclined to the veitical. 
Zigzag flashes of lightning, resulting from the clec- 
tricity generated by the steam explosions, were 
seen to shoot forth from the ascending columns. 
‘Then, for another half-hour, the thunder of minor 
explosions were heard at frequent intervals. 
Meanwhile, the lighter particles of the black 
columns, consisting of mingled steam and dust, 
rose steadily upward, attaining an altitude of 
some 12,000 or 15,000 feet above the volcano, and 
spreading out into a vast cloud like an open 
umbrella in shape, which shrouded the earth 
beneath it in midnight darkness, until dispersed 
and wafted away by the north-westerly wind. 
From this cloud descended the shower of blue- 
gray ash, so-called, which has been mentioned 
in account of the catastrophe—in reality, 
volcanic dist or powder (augite-andesite), caused 
by the violent mechanical disintegration’ of ejece 
ted rocks, hurled swiftly through the air after 
having Leen tendered brittle and soft by. the 
» of steam and gases. Highly “heated 
itself, and mingling with the condensing steam, it 
assumed a fine granular shape and fell on the 
adjacent country ina solid, scalding vain, which 
caused shocking injuries to many individuals and 
clothed the ground with a hot mantle on which it 
as difficult and nful to walk. On the map 
dust-strewn region has the shape of a half- 
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open fan, and covers 1,040 square miles of land 
area, attaining at the Pacific shore, 62 miles 





from the volcano, a breadth of some 41 miles, 
d speading yet farther over the ocean. About 
six inches deep at and near its origin, the layer 
yradually diminished in thickness, tll at the coast 
it was a barely perceptible film. ‘The noises 
of the explosions were heard some 30. miles 
to windward of Bandai-san, and 62 miles to 
leeward. But the earthquake which preceded 
and attended the outburst, though so prolonged 
and terrible in intensity, was, strange to say, 
not felt beyond a radius of 30 miles from the 
voleano—a fact accounted for by Messrs. Sekiya 
and Kikuchi on the ground that the seat of 
violent action was doubtless but a little way 
below the earth’s surface, if indeed, not above 
the mean periphery and in the bowels of the 
mountain itself. “Steam—a_ well-known and 
powerful cause of Seismic phenomena—was, as 
has been already indicated, the agent of the ex- 
plosions. ‘The great volumes of steam. that 
must be generated whenever, from any cause, 
subterranean waters are brought into contact with 
the molten interior, expand and fill up the rock- 
fissures. If not deep enough down, or if lacking 
sufficient pressure and volume to break through 
the superincumbent masses, such ebullitions, 
“hough Wey may wrench and stain and tear the 
earth’s crust internally, are yet hopelessly im- 
prisoned and can only produce’ on the surface the 
phenomena of earthquakes or minor seismic 
vibrations, But there are cases—happily none 
too common in this our_day—when the pent-up 
vapour succeeds in bursting open its prison roof 





























along some line of least resistance and working 
havoc on a prodigious scale. Of such was the ex- 
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plosion which lately rent Sho-Bandai-san in twain. 

Besides the lighter erupted matter, whose 
nature and behaviour have been sketched above, 
there was the solid body of the peale itself, 
which, tossed’ in gigantic masses high into the 
air, fell upon the slopes and glens, and rushing 
down them with fearful velocity until brought to 
rest on level or nearly level ground or by im- 
passable obstacles, b: 27 square miles of 
country fathoms deep in débris, in the short 
space of. about (en minutes from the. first 
explosion. One of the toughest of the many 
problems which beset the Japanese investigators 
was that of accounting for the wonderful and 
apparently eccentric fashion in which this mighty 
volume of matter had been propagated and 
disposed. Persevering examinations, however, 
soon brought them to intelligent conclusions; 
and these were confirmed before the very eyes of 
Professor Sekiya by an occurrence which, though 
doubtless gratiying to that ardent seismologist, 
was not, as he drily remarked, a particularly 
comfortable incident of a solitary ramble. One 
day, while he was at work in the crater, a huge 
slice of the precipitous rear-wall that had been 
bared by the explosions fell of a sudden, quite 
near to but happily clear of him, and crashed 
with a tremendous uproar down the steep mountain 
side. This slab was about 1,000 feet high and 
of considerable thickness. He witnessed its fall 
and its long descent. He saw how the great 
masses of earth and rock were shattered as they 
fell, and broken up into bits ever growing smaller 
as the velocity and the distance increased and as 
the fragments were dashed against one another 
and against obstacles in their way, until they 
finally lost cohesion, and were reduced to a 
pulverised, almost impalpable state, not very dif- 
ferent from that of sand. The behaviour of the 
mass now resembled the rush of a headlong torrent. 
Tough boulders, able to survive the ordeal, were of 
course mixed with the finer matter, and great rock 
masses from 20 to 30 feet in diameter were floated 
down on the surface. But, as a whole, the move- 
ment approximated to that of a fluid. No words, 
says the Professor, can describe the “ fierceness 
and force” of that magnificent and impetuous 
downpour—its mad surgings this way and that, and 
the bold leaps with which it would now and then 
bound over low hills that hindered its progress, 
and shoot onward down the neighbouring depres- 
sion. Similar, though on a vasily greater scale, 
must have been the awful avalanches which dart- 
ed down from Sho-Bandai-san in two principal 
streams on the fatal morning of the 15th of July. 
These, it is now known, dashed over hills and 
ridges fully too feet in height, and Professor 
Selciya’s estimate that they must have attained 
a velocity of nearly 50 miles an hour sufficiently 
accounts for the swiftness of the fate that befell 
the doomed peasantry in the uplands and val- 
leys below. A part, doubtless, of the descending 
matter, mingling with the waters of pondsand lakes 
in its course, became a kind of mud, and may have 
been thus assisted in its flow; while that which, 
reached the Nagase river and swallowed up so 
many of the Nagasaka villagers, as described in 
my fast lelter, acquired the consistency of a paste. 
But by far the greater volume was never moistened, 
and must have derived its fluid or semi-fluid pro- 
perties, from a rapid process of pulverization, after 
the manner witnessed by Professor Sekiya. 

As for the crater, the researches conducted by 
the Japanese explorers now assign to the dis- 
rupted matter dimensions far in excess of all 
previous estimates. In form, the crater-bed is 
roughly that of a horse-shoe, opening northward, 
and inclined slightly down from the apex to the 
mouth, where it is nearly 1°5 mile wide. Its 
whole area is about 650 acres. Round the crown 
of the shoe is a nearly vertical wall, 1,600 feet 
high, in front of which everything has been blown 
away. But the peak itself, which was 540 feet 
higher than the summit of the crown, lay within 
the now empty space. Thus, the three greatest 
dimensions of this gigantic projectile’ were, 
respectively, about 2,200, 7,500, and 7,800 feet. 
From these and other particulars it has been 
possible to estimate very approximately both the 
volume and weight of the upted matter, In 
my former narrative I ventured on the statement 
that, assuming the mean depth of débris over the 
buried area to be 15 feet, its weight would not be 
less than 700 millions of tons. I added, however, 
that this depth was probably far short of the 
truth, It proves to be only about one-fourth of 
the truth. | No fewer than 1,587 millions of cubic 
yards, weighing 2,880 millions of tons, and 
spread over 27 square miles of country to an 
average depth of 57 feet, are the approximate 
figures with which to estimate the power exerted 
in this latest manifestion of plutonic energy. A 
great fissure, doubtless correspondent with the ori- 
ginal line of least resistance, runs though thecrater 
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from its vertex nearly to its mouth. Itis marked by 
a long range of steam jets, large and smail, which 
puff and hiss forth immense volumes of white, 
pungent vapours. But Bandai-san is now perfectly 
at_rest. Delicate tromometers fail to detect the 
faintest throb upon its surface. Qnly that row of jets 
remains, to tell of the fever that rages far beneath. 

The terrible coups de vent that accompanied the 
explosions, and wrought such havoc in the forests 
and villages, were, of course corresponding 


phenomena to those which break windows and lay |* 


low the grass and plants at the firing of ordnance 
forged by men. ‘The difference was one of degree 
only, though some idea of its vastness may be 
gathered from the fact that in this case villages 
many miles from the scene were literally wrecked, 
while in the forests near the crater hundreds of 
trees three or four feet in diameter were laid 
prostrate on the ground. Suddenness, from first 
to last, characterized the whole of this remarkable 
phenomenon. There had been slight shocks of 
earthquake on the 8th, gth, roth, and 13ih; also 
a momentary spasm at about 7 o'clock on the 
morning of the eruption, so feeble, however, that 
many persons failed to notice it. Strange rum- 
blings, taken for distant thunder, were heard 
in the mountains soon after 7, But of palpable 
warning there was virtually none, with, perhaps, 
the bare exception that animals tn the neighbour- 
hood are said to have shown signs of uneasiness 
and fear shortly before theoutburst. That animals 
are highly susceptible to minute tremors of the 
ground is a well-established fact; and, as the 
earth in the vicinity must have been more or less 
affected before such an explosion as that of 
Bandai-san, it is quite conceivable that there may 
have been a succession of microseisms perceptible 
only to the delicate senses of quadrupeds and 
other dumb creatures. Well-waters are said to 
have di hed in some places before the erup- 
tion occurred. But neither before nor after did the 
large Lake Inawashiro, to the south of the volcano, 
give any sign of being affected by it. And, 
generally, it must be owned that the Bandai-san 
catastrophe and the phenomena preceding it have 
not brought us any nearer than we were before to 
the power of saying when—or even where—vol- 
canic mountains may be expected to give vent to 
their hidden fury. 

















[Reuter “Srectar” ro “Jara Matt.” 


London, January ith. 
The German Government asks the Reichstag 
to grant an extra vote of fifteen million marks 
for the purpose of increasing the Artillery. 


London, January 12th, 
The Grand Duke Alexander (Czarewich) has 
been betrothed to the Princess Alix of Hesse. 
The Sackville papers have been published. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has declined to 
discuss the offence after the action of the Ameri- 
can Government, which he declares to be con- 
trary to international usage. 


London, January 14th. 
The steamship Priam has been lost on the 
coast of Spain. The vessel is a total wreck. 
The Suakim tribes are willing to submit to 
the Egyptian authorities, but fear the wrath of 
Osman Digna. 
The King of the Netherlands is alarmingly 
ill, and His Majesty's condition is critical. 
London, January 16th. 
The King of Uganda, who was dethroned 
by the Arabs, has declared himself a Moha- 
metan, and has burned the missions and 
slaughtered the inmates of the convents. The 
missionaries have escaped in the direction of 
the Victoria Nyanza. 
London, January 17th. * 
The réassembling of Parliament has been 
fixed for the 21st of February. 
The dervishes are advancing against Wady 
Halfa. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
ms ——+ 
THE NEXT MALL IS DUE 
From America... perP.M.Co. To-day, Jan. 19th. 
Krom Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. Saturday, Jan. roth.t 
From Shanghai... per C. P.{M,Co. Tuesday, Jan. 22nd.t 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Wednesday, Jan, 23rd.8 








From America ... per O. & O. Co, Thursday, Jan. 24th.ll 
Nagasaici & peri. ¥.K. Friday, Jan. agth. 
Kone 


From America... per P.M.Co. Sunday, Feb. 3rd. 


‘city of New York left San Francisco on December agth. 
+ Thibet (with English mail) left Nagasaki on January roth. 
2 Abyainia lett Shanghai on January 16th. § City of Rio de Janeiro 
left Hongkong on January 17th. | Belgie left San Francisco on 
January sth. City of Peking left San l'rancisco on Jan, 1th, 








THE NEXT Mal 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 


L LEAVES 


Sunday, Jan. 20th. 









for Snangnat 
Kops, anf pecN.V.K, Tuesday, Jan. aand. 
Nagasaki ... 

For Canada, &c. per P.M. Co, Spueeay: fen agth. 

Ror America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Jan. 26th, 





For Europe, vi 


Honguong...... per N. D. |-loyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
pe es ag 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
Tkains teave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

51 6.30, 7.30, 8.35, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

Trains tuave TOKY6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 0.45, and 11. a.m.; and 12.18, 1.90, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Farus—First Single, sex 75; Second do. sen 45, 
‘Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1,50; Second do., 
sen go. 








Those marked (*) run, through without stopping at ‘t 
Kawasaki,aud OmuriStations. Those marked (1) are 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains tuavie Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.j and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sent 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsulea, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, se 35. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS Leave TOxv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40... 
and 2.0 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magpasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m, 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.96; third-class, sen 68. 




















TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Usno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunostya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m; SutRakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m, and 
1.0 and 7.03 p.n.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

Trains Leave Sutocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am, and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusuima (up) at 6 and 
1001 am. and 2.35 p.m.; Kortvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 am, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave ‘Tagasaxt at 6.30 and 9:25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.08 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Farus—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY: 


Trains Leave Naorrsy (up) at 6 and 11am, and 
3.90 p-m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m, 

Fares—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Mito (up) at $.10 am, and 2.10 

















pm.; and Ovaata (down) at 9 a.m, and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second.class, sen 84 
and sen 42. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sreamuns tuave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4,00 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ARRIV, 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Burdis, 
11th January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
1ith January,—Yokkaichi roth January, Ge- 
neral:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Meloourne, Freuch steamer, 3,400, Vimont, rath 
January,—Hongkong 3rd, Shanghai 7th, and 
Kobe toth January, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rath January;—Kobe 11th January, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
13th Jandary,—Fushiki roth January, Gene- 























ral.—=Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th January,—Kobe 12th January, General, 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
13th January,—Handa 12th January, Gene- 
ral.Nippon. Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 13th 
January,—Hongkong 4th January, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General—P, & O. S.N. 
Co. 






Wakanoura Marit, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. | ¢ 


Christensen, 13ih January,—Hakodate roth 
January, General Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 








Bativia, British steamer, 1,601, Auld, 15th 
January, -Vancouver, B.C., 25th December, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 


Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 15th 
Jannary,—Hongkong, 8th January, General, 
0. & O.S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
15th January,—Handa 14th January, Gene- 
ral.—=Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 15th January,—Kobe 14th January, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamers 1,160, Bro 
1gth Januaty,—Yokkaichi 14th January, Ge 
neral/—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selek, 16th January, 
Nagasaki 12th January, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 

Sha. 

Nagaya Maru, Japanese steamer 
i6th January,—Vokkaichi 15th January, Ge- 
neral,—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, G. W. 
Conner, 16th January,—Honolulu 3rd) Jax 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, Farquhar, 17th 
‘January,—Kobe 15th January, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
17th January,—Hakodate 14th January, Ge- 
neral-—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, 
t7th January,—Kobe 16th Jan 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Tokai Mart, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 17th 
January,—Yokkaichi 16th January, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Fechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
1ith January,—Shimonoseki, Geneval.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
rath January,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 13th Ja- 
nuary,—Shanghai_ vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
13th January,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 14th January,—Kobe, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aspic (4), French gunboat, Captain Malapert, 15th 
January,—Kobe. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
isth January,—Shanghai_and ports, Mails 
General—Nippon Yusen 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
15th January,— Guam, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha 

Batavia, British steamer, 1661, Auld, 16th Ja- 
nuary, — Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,399, Haswell, 
16th January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum: 
‘mond, 16th January,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Manshu Kan (6), waining ship, Captain I, No- 
mura, 17th January,—Yokosuka. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
17th January,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Norma, British schooner 52, Johnson, 17th Ja- 
nuary,—Guam, General.—Captain. 





Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 17th 
January,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
=O. 8% 0. SS. Co. 





Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
17th January,—Hakedate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tron Cross, British ship, 1,508, O. Lamb, 18th Ja- 
nuary,,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker’ & 
Co. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Jaganese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Sasaki and three 
children, Mrs. Nakamura, Messts. Kondo, Nari- 
kawa, Tanaka, Kawamata, Iwashita, Taguchi, 
Higashi, Fukulara, and Du Bois in cabin; Messrs. 
Hirooka, Shibuya, Hashiyama, and Hamagata in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Sfelbourne, from Hongkong 
via Shanghai and Kobe :—Mmes. Favier and Peri, 

‘Vakamoto, Mr. Angelo Serle, Mr. Naudin, 
jomas Mellraith and family, and servant, 
Mr. Thomson, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Green, Mrs. 
Lowder, Mr. A. Verbysen, Mr. A. J. Davis, Mr. 
A. Carlyle, Mr. and Mrs. Oshida, and 4 Chinese 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kebe:—Mr. John Vanstone, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ho Tit Sang, infani, and native set vant, 
Mr. Ah Shin, Mr, C. E. Richardson, Mr. R. S. 
Davis, Miss Rose, Miss Case, Mr. Ah ‘Tai, Mr 
Flannagan, Mr. Thompson, and Mrs. Shen Wing 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. —Captain Win. Grant, Messrs. S. Okusawa 
and V. E. Magor in cabin; Captain W. McKell 
in second class; and 1 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hongkong : 56 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong : 
—Dr. R. H. Kimball and s ant, Messrs. G. H 
Stowbridge and A. J. Vantine in cabiny and 2 
Chinese in ste For San Fran, Mrs. 
Veitch and infant, Messrs. H. L, Hutchinson and 
C. HW. Lombard in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kole :Messts. C. Debbe, Ooka, Wakai, Matsuo, 
Takeya, Chida jima, and Tanaka in cabin j 
and 55 passengers in steerage. 









































































Per Japanese steamer Tukasago Marx, fiom 
Honolulu :—2 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Jinbd, I. Sakurai, and H. 





Kudo in cabin; and 4i passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messis. B. Sento, J. Ogawa, and W. E. D 
mond in cabin; Messrs. Hlowiston, J. Sa 
and Y. Kegita in second class; and 88 passengers 
in steerage. 






DEPARTED, 
Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mrs. Lamarle, Captain Challe, Captain 
McNair, Captain Dyer, Messts. L, Berrick, J. W 
Blythe U Kdward G. Porter, D. Mailavoni, 
E. Less’ uy 
Tilden, J. Green, Frank ‘Hoffman, 
M. Marians, and Hugh A. Dinsmore in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Kobe:—Dr. M. Noda in cabins Mr. K. Wada in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Ma 
hai and ports :—Dr. and Mrs. Mali 
Rev. J. Soper, Messrs. E. Grosser, I 
Mori, Asano, Ijichi, and T. Hake in 3 Mr. 
and Mis. Leslie and ‘child, Messis. Ogawa and 
Yamada in second class; and 63 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per 























4, for Shang- 
De, Brown, 
de Bavier, 
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apanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
nd Mrs. Marshall, Captain Yamamoto, Lieut. 
K. Shimizu, Messrs. S. Rosenfield, and H. Soda 
in cabin; Me. and Mrs. K, Sowa, Messis. De- 
guchi, T. Nagasato, R. Shibuya, C. lakwa, K. 
Saito, H. Tashiro, B. Ototo, and Ryu Kei Tei in 
second class; and 103 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 
—Mrs. Veitch and child, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Low, Miss A. M. Kaulbach and maid, Major 
Davis, Rev. Dr. Verbeck, Messis. G. C. Pratt, 
Jas. Ricalton, J. Takata, and C. ‘Tanaka in cabin. 
nese steamer Satsuma Mara, for Ha 
lessts. W. H. Hardy, K. Tsuda, and 
S. Sato in cabin; and 20 passengers in steerage. 
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CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 5,703 bags, general 
merchandise 1,089 packages, cattle 56 head; total 








6.842. 
Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 597 bales; waste silk for 





France, 348 bales, for England, 10 bales; total, 
358 bales. Treasure for Shanghai $9,300. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $259,000.00. 

Per British steamer Qceantc, for San Fran- 
cisco:— 











THA. 
sa sew ormen 
: ruvnciico, TURK, Gruite — oraL 
Shanghai. 89 - — 89 
Hyogo 385 548 
Yokohama 208 596 
Hongkong = 90 
Total . $03 gat 
Shanghai 
Hongkon| 
Yokohama 
Total .. 1,065, 





REPOR'S., 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Burdis, reports :—Left Shanghai the sth January 5 
had novt-easterly winds, with snow squalls to 
Nagasaki, where arrived the 7th and left the same 
day; had’ strong north.westerly winds and fine, 
clear weather to Kobe, where arrived the gth and 
left the roth, at noon; thence had north-westerly 
winds and fine, clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 11th January, at 0.35 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Jno. Met- 
calf, reports:—Left Hongkong the 8th January, 
att p.m, Artived at Macao, at 4 p.m. and left 
the oth, at 10.20 a.m.; had moderate, light north- 
easterly winds to Van Diemen Straits; thence to 
40 miles S.W. of Oo shima, strong E.N.E. winds 
and tainy weather thence to Omai-saki fresh nor- 
thetly gale; Omaisaki to Rock Island light easter- 
ly winds; thence to poit fresh northerly winds. 
Atrived at Yokohama the 15th January. Pas- 
sage, § days, 18 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Honolulu the 3rd January, 
at 4 p.m.; had fresh north and north-easterly winds 
and fine weather, with heavy beam sea till reaching 
the coast of Japan ; thence to port strong N.N.W. 
winds and thick y weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
ma the 16th January, at 2 pam, Made passage 
from Yokohama to Honolulu in 11 days 16 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
A, Brahim, reports :—Left Hakodate the 14th Ja- 
huary, at 2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 11h, 
att am. and left the 10th, at 9.15 a.m.3 had 
variable winds and good, healthy, favourable 
weather thoughout the passage. Atrived at Yo- 
kohama the 17th January, at noon, : 


































































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—— 


IMPORTS. 


There has been a fair. business doing in English 
Yarns during the week at previous prices, anda 
keen enquiry for Bombays has existed, but dealers 
have had to pay higher prices for most of their 
purchases in consequence of the advance reported 
from Hongkong. Grey Goods have been quite 
neglected, and only small transations are repoited 
of Fancy Cottons. Italian Cloths have com- 
manded a [air sale, but other Woollens have been 
comparatively quiet. 

Yarns —Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 Lales equally divided between English and 
Bombays. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—1,000 pieces Turkey 
Reds, 3,000 pieces Indigo Shittings, 300 pieces 
Velvet, and 60 pieces Silke Satins are the sales 
reported. 

Woottens.—About 1,200 pieces Italian Cloth, 
1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 150 pieces 
Flannel comprise the business of the week. 

COLLON VaR. 































16/24, Ondinary. $30.25 to 31.25 
+1624, Mediuni 31.50. to 32.50 

+ 16,24, Good to Bes! 32.75 4033.50 

+ 16,24, Reverse 33.50 to 34.50 

+ 28,32, Ordinary 33.00 to 33.75 
+38 32, Mediu a 34.00 to 35.00 
228 32, Goud to Heat 35:25 (035.75 
238/42, Medium to Best 50 to 40.25 
328, Lwo-fold to 38.25 
42s, two-fold, to 41.50 

No. 20s, Bombay to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay. to 23.75, 
Nos. 10/14, Bonibay to 25.50 
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COTTON PIECE GOONS. 
wey Shistings—841h, 384 yds. guinches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. yginches ato to 2.55 
V. Cloth—ih, 24 yards, azinches .. 1go to 155 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 135 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 21 yards, 3oinches.. 1.70 ta 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 3200 bes r+ 

nches ‘ 0.07 to ong 
Turkey Reds—rf to 2ith, 24 yard Pw ron 

FACHES cas scs scans “ rere 1.10 W120 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

ig assaceareievegoesseoovsee as to 1.45 
Turkey Reds—34 to 41h, 24 yards, 30 

inches peccece cosy 160 to 185 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches... 5.50 lo 625 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.38 to 2.054 

WOOLLIENS. 
Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 30} 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium... ee + o.22tto 25h 
Italian 30 yards, 32 inches 

C i 18 to 28} 
Mouss: ine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches argh to 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1b, 

per th... - 033 tY 035 





Some business has been done both in Manu- 
factured Iron and Wire Nails. Prices are said 
to have improved a little. On the other hand a 
fall of three or four per cent. is reported on the 
home side, but even with this reduction prices here 
will not leave much margin of profit. 
















Flat Bars, 4 inch. + $2.85° to 2.90 
Flat Bars, | inch sess 2.90 tO 3.05 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 lo 3.00 
Nailrod, small size ... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nuils, assorted 450 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box . 5.30 to 5.50 

g Fron, NO. 3. esecvseoee gs to 1.50 








KEROSENE 

Everything remains in statu guo ante. About 
125,000 cases Devoe and Comet have come in per 
ship . B. Taylor and steamship Gleneagles, but 
a good portion of these were sold to arrive. 
Quotations unchanged, buyers taking delivery of 
previous purchases, but not wishing to enter into 
new contracts at present. 

quotations. 








Chester sesee $2173 10 2.20 
2.15. to 2.174 
2.124 to 2015 


1 2in0 to 2.124 







IGAR. 

‘The market for all kinds has remained pretty 
quiet during the past seven days. Sales of White 
Refined amount only to 1,866 piculs at the follow- 
ing rates :—300 piculs at $7.25 per picul, 116 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 650 piculs at $6.724 per picul, 100 
picnls at $6.25 per picul, 350 piculs al $5.60 per 
picul, and 150 piculs at $3.10 per picul. Sales. of 
Namiida brands aggregate 1,100 piculs al prices 
ranging from $3.20 to $3,324 per picul. Only 200 
piculs Cake Sugar were disposed of at $3.65 per 
picul. A slight improvement is apparent ‘over 
prices prevailing a week ago. Of Manila brand 
500 piculs fetched $3.50 per picul. The market 
Pemains steady. During the year 1888 1,016,545 
piculs of Sugar of all descriptions were received 
from the producing sugar districts of China. ‘There 
are now some 535,000 piculs of all kinds on hand. 


















White Refined f5.10 107.15 
Manila 3-80 {0 4.00 
Taiwanfoo « 3.50 10 3.60 
Pentama. 3:50 to 3.60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake sarc = 3.60 
Brown Takao 3.70 to 3.80 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK, 


Our last was dated 11th instant, Since then 


purchases on this Market by foreign firms amount | 


to 1,114 piculs, as follows :—Hanks 190 piculs, 
Filatures 260 piculs, Re-reels 481 piculsy Kakeda 
151 piculs, Oshw 32 piculs, Direct Export has 
been only 30 piculs so the total business for abroad 
may be reckoned at 1,144 piculs for the last seven 
days. 

During the early part of the week European 
buyers took hold at a slight reduction upon last 
quotations. ‘They were assisted by a slight weake: 
ing in exchange, but this latter factor in our cal 
culations has now recovered to abont the rates 
current a week ago. This demand for Europe 
was followed by considerable business for the 
States, and several large parcels of best Milatures 
were settled at fullvalue. At closing, demand has 
decidedly slackened, and some of the more recent 








Artivals have dropped off in a marked degree, 
and the stock list shows a heavy reduction during 
the last few day More than half the total stock 
is Filatures of good quality; these have been in 
small demand so far during the present season 
and holders have reaped their reward for keepii 
them as they are now realising fully ten per cent. 
more than they would have been’ had they sold 
their goods three months ago. 


















There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French and American mails. 
The Oxus (13th) carried 597 bales en route for 
Europe, and the Oceanéc, which left this yesterday, 
had 71§ bales for the Eastern States. These 
departures bring the present export figures up to 
31,712 piculs against 23,526 last year and 17,469 
piculs at same date in 1887. 


Hanks.—These have received more attention 
just recently, and several good lots Shinshu and 
Foshu have been taken into godown al the follow- 
ing prices :—Shiban $555, Maribuso $535, Omama 
$5224, Chichibu $520, Maibashi $515, Buso $490, 
Hachoyi $480 to $460. 


Filatures.—More demand of late for the better 
grades of Shinshu, and among the business done 
we note the following chops:—Aeijusha, Inase, 
Taiyosha, all at $660, Tokosha $640, Nosawa and 
similar grade $640, Koshu $630 to $640 for good 
o best quality. In fine size the most notable line 
has been some Ufsunomiya at $700. 


Re-reels—Here as in Filatures the medium 
and common grades are very scarce. The trade, 
therefore, is beginning torun upon the better makes, 
and several well known brands have been dealt 
in to a greater or less extent :—J/zwasaki $610, 
Five Girl $6024, Kirihana, Tortoise, &c., $600. 
A parcel of fine size Zwashivo of best quality is 
said to have brought $650. 

Kakeda.—A {air amount of trade in these early 
in the week: later the demand fell away. The 
parcels disposed of are nearly all of about the 
same grade :—Red Flag $585, Bacupi $582}, Chry- 
santhemum, Tiger, Maisuru, and equal at $580. 

Oshu.—Small sales of Hamatsuki at $520 and 
$545, with Sendai at $555, $550, $547}, and-$540. 











Qborations, 


Hanks—No. 14. 
Hanks—No. 2(S 














$540 to 550. 




















Han shu) 535 to 545 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 + 510 tosis 
Hanks—No. 3.......00 + 49s to 500 
janks—No. 34 .. 480 to 490 
latures—Extia 680 to 700 
Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 660 to 670 
‘ilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 650 to 660 
tures=No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 deni 630 to Gyo 
tures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 640 to 650 
es—No. 2, 14/13 deniers .. 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 00... 590 to Goo. 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No. 1. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ........ 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 des Dirsiue §80 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 570 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 500 





Kakedas—Extra 625, 








Kakedas—No.1 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 14 595 to 605 
Kakedas—No. 2 570 to 580 
Kakedas—No. 24... 550 to 560, 
Kakedas—No. 3....... sows $40 t0 545 
Kakedas—No. 34 yee 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 

530 to S40 

540 to 550 

Sto to 520 


Sodai—No. 24 











Export Raw Silk Tables to 18th Jan., 1889 :— 
Season 1848 Mg. 88-68. 1886.87. 

Baus. Bacas, Manas, 

Kusope 17,229 10,190 «8,292 
America ° 14,313 12,804 9,140 
Wales 31,542 22,004 17,432 

Total ..... {ras 3h712 23,826 17,469 
citlementeandi direct?) "iets: prea, etoute, 
“Atapont fiom ist july } 32956 24,000 17,900 
Stock, 18th January ... 7,950 14,400 12,850 
Available suppliestodate 40,300 38,400 30,750 


WASTE SILK, 


There has been less doing in this branch espe- 
cially the last few days. Settlements for the week 
are 700 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 10 piculs, 
Noshi 280 piculs, Kibiso 380 piculs, Sundries 30 
piculs. 





There is still good enquiry for Noshi, but the 
Stock is low both in quantity and quality, so that 
litle is done. In Kidiso also the large Stock is 
mostly Hira of poor quality or medium grade, and 
upon those kinds the trade has not been running 
of late. Arrivals are about equal to sales, and the 








purchases have not yet been inspected. 
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Stock is practically unchanged from last issue, 


gle 


The French mail steamer Oxus took away 358 
bales in all, which brings the present Export figures 
up to 21,134 pie tinst 15,522 piculs last ye: 
and 16,263 piculs at same date in 1887. 











Cocoons.—Season practically finished, the re- 
maining Stock being Najiko and other poor sorts. 


d 





Noshi.—Quality is run down and, Stock on | 
being very fow, dealers ask high rates for anythi 
good—$o0 is freely paid for Foshw assorted and 
even $92 for one lot. 





Kibiso.—Filature is wanted at from $110 to 
$125. Other transactions are, Mio $674 and $55, 
Vechigo $573, Zaguri $66. 

Mawata.—No transactions. 

Sundries.—Kueuito has had a turn once more, 
$88 and $75 being paid according to quality. 







































Néri also has been done at $16 and $12} uncleansed 
Quorations, 
135 to 140 
sesseesee 11S tO 120 
Medium... + 105 to 110 
hiu, Good to Hest 125 to.135 
shu, Best .. + 105 to 110, 
shu, Good .. 195 to 100 
it uy, Medium + 35 to 90 
ito—Bushu, Good to Be 125 to135 
Jo Joshi, Rest = 
ito—Joshu, Good vers. 0 to 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary. 8S to Sik 
ture, Best selected « 120 to130 
lature, Seconds ....... 10g tors 
ibiso—Oshu, Good to Best. 


ash, Best.svseeversnm 
hinshu, Seconds... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Faic. 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common, 
Kibiso—achoji, Good 30808 
KibisoHachoji, Medium to Low .. 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 














Export Table Waste Silk to 18th Jan., 1889:— 





Suason 1888-89. 1887-68, 1886-87, 
Picus, Pies, Provts. 

Waste Silk..... 18,742 13,228 12,874 
Pierced Cocoons wc... 2392 24294 3,389 
21,134 15,522 16,263 

Settlementsand Direct } "'C"** — anes 
Export from Malays 25,600 20,900 18,700 
Stock, 18th January... 5,350 6,100 10,900 
Available suppliestodate 30,950 27,000 29,600 


Exchange weakened at one time, but closes 
again at last weck’s quotations :—LonDon, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/18 ; Documents, 3/13; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents 3/2; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$7654 m/s. $77; Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.973 6 m/s., 
{cs. 3.99. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 18th January, 1889:— 













Raw. rieuts, Wasre, ricuts. 
Hanks ssssssseeseenses 14700 | Cocoons . 250 
Filatures ne 4,050 . 860 
Re-reeis 1,210 + 4,005, 
Kakeda 75 feat) 
Oshu 240 125 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 35 

‘Total piculs ...... 7,950! Total piculs 5,350 

TEA. 


There has been a little more doing in Tea 
during the interval, and the reported -settlements 
amount to 600 piculs, consisting mostly of lower 

rades for the Canadian market. Several cheap 
ots have been purchased. The condition of the 
market cannot be considered strong. 












ven rieut. 
Common .. auivgeakite . $10 ton 
Good Common 12 to 34, 
Medium Vito 16 


Good Medium 
Fine 

Finest 
Choice 
Choicest 


EXCHANGE, 


_ Exchange, which weakened a little during the 
interval, closes at about last week’s rates, 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight ..... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight ..... 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight eat 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight .. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 
Qn New York—Private 3o days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on 




















‘On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
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J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &6. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. 


“THE TOKYO WALL,” 


THE ONLY POREIGN KEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TuEspay, 
Tuvrspay, and Saturpay Morwinos, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ;and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 
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Y ARROW’ S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Scnew STEAMEKS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Sicamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. sains. 








wage DIS AND SAUC! 


Invaluable for India ‘as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 






‘Tobe had of all Storokeopers and Dealers throughout India, 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application tothe Climates, ond for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


June 9, 1888. s2ins. 










Wj The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





E Stomach, 
Headacho, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 
ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


52ins. 


NOW READY, 


Wirn Corourep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 





NLB. 
February 11, 1888. 


NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 





YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
HIOGO anp OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 

HAKODATE, a 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE) PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Orders for thig valuable compilation will now 


be received at the Office of the Fagan Mail, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 





To be obtained at the Fapan Mal Office, or 
of Kexry & Waxsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 








Printed and Published for the Prornizron at 42, Main Street, 
‘Settlement, by Jags Ectacorr Baur, of No. 93, 





January rst, 1889. 
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“€ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken uf anonymouscorrespondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Mair,” must be authenticated by thé name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Dunine last year 1,816,998 telegrams passed 
through the Osaka office. 





Tax Authorities are said to be considering the 
advisability of establishing a railway school. 


A Horticurturat Soctetr has been recently 
formed in Kyoto which has already received 
strong support. 


A project has been started by the Japan Rail- 
way Company to construct a railway between 
Hakodate and Sapporo. 


Tuer Imprrtat Hicunxsses Prixces Kacuo 
and Nasnixoro left the capital on the 23rd inst. 
for the Naval College at Hiroshima. 


Aw exhibition of metal-work, pictures, porce- 
lain, silk, cloth, &c., will open at Nara on the 
1st of March, and continue until the 28th 
of May. 

Tue concért given at the Public Hall in aid 
of the funds of the Sisters of Charity resulted in 
a profit of $525, which sum has been handed 
to the charity. 

A Court of Enquiry will be held on the 28th 
instant by the Yokosuka Naval Court as to the 
touching of the Se/éi Kan on a sunken rock 
near Fujikawa in November last. 





Mr. Noss Tatsucoro, a student interpreter in 
the Japanese Consulaic at Fusan, who has been 
appointed Acting Vice-Consul at Chefoo, left 
Fusan on the 17th instant for his post, 





Locan amateurs gave a performance at the 
Public Hall on Tuesday evening last, the pro- 
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ceeds of which will be contributed to a fund for 


?| the internal decoration of that building. 


Resipents of Shimane Prefecture have es- 
tablished a company, to be called the San-in 
Marine Products Company, at Nakagori, Shim- 
ane Prefecture, with a capital of yen 20,000. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
opening of the Tokyo Fine Art School in the 
buildings of the Tokyo Educational Museum in 
Ueno Park, will take place on the rst proximo. 


Severat charitable citizens of Kyoto have 





|. ‘ eke ‘ ‘x 
{subscribed the necessary capital for starting 


a carpet factory, the chief object being to assist 


and furnish employment for persons released 
from gaol. 


Tux ceremony of opening the College of 
Engineering in the Imperial University, re- 
moved last year to new buildings at Hongo, 
which was to take place this month, has been 


postponed till March, 


A rorrrait of the late Viscount Mishima, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police, painted in oil by Mr. 
Tokotsugi, a well known painter of Tokyo, was 
hung in the assembly hall of the Metropolitan 
Police Office on the 15th instant, 


Freicuts on cargo carried by steamers of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha from that port to Naga- 
saki and to ports in the Inland Sea, have been 
reduced 10 percent. Other steam carriers over 
the same routes have followed suit. 





Tue Government has purchased about goo 
isubo of land belonging to private owners close 
to the official buildings of the Imperial House- 
hold at Bentengahama, Kobe, with the view of 
erecting buildings for a detached palace. 


Tux half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toyama 12th National Bank was held on 
the roth instant. All the ollicers were re- 
elected. A dividend for the latter half of last 
year was declared at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum. 





H.M. rug Empress, accompanied by Madame 
Muromachi, and attended by Viscount Kagawa, 
Grand Chamberlain to Her Majesty, Dr. Ai-iso, 
a Court physician, and Mesdames Yabu and 
Hirata, left the new Palace on the 18th instant 
at 3 p.m. for the Aoyama Palace to visit H.M. 
the Empress-Dowager. 


An appeal by the proprietor of the Fiji Shimpo 
to the Tokyo Court of Cassation against a 
judgment delivered last year in the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal in the action by Messrs. 
Mendelson Bros., of Yokohama, will be heard 
on the 2nd proximo. 


Coust Inovys, Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, has requested the Kyoto Industrial As- 
sociation to furnish a report upon the various 
matters coming within their province. 1n order 
to obtain the information necessary to comply 
with his Excellency’s request, the Association 
have called together all persons 60 years old 


gle 








and upwards living in Kyoto who are distingui- 
shed for having a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture or any industrial art. 


Ameertine of the Privy Council was held on the 
morning of the 18th instant, H.M. the Emperor 
proceeded to the Council room at 1.50 p.m., 
retiring at 3.20 pm. Their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Arisugawa Taruhito and Prince 
Kitashirakawa were present. 


Messrs. Takasuima Gonzo, Hata Junichi, and 
Osawa Tomekichi, of Yokohama, have esta- 
blished a company, to be called the Yokohama 
Life Insurance Company, with a capital of yen 
30,000. The office has been located temporarily 
at Bentendori Shichome, Yokohama. 


Tue traffic receipts from the lines of the Japan 
Railway Company during last month were yen 
136,962.13, the daily average being about yen 
4,565.407, and the receipts from the Ryomo 
Railway during the period were yen 5,448.375, 
the daily average béing about yen 175.754. 


An explosion of gunpowder took place in the 
Koishikawa Arsenal on the 2tst instant at 4 
p.m. The buildings caught fire immediately, 
but the flames were subdued at 5 p.m. after 
destroying the premises in which they origi- 


nated. Two persons received serious injuries. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Kobe Korosene Cil Company was held on the 
evening of the 12th instant. After the report 
and accounts for the latter half of last year had 
been read, a dividend for the period was de- 
clared at the rate of yen 10 per share of yen 75. 


Ar the end of last year the population of 
Hakodate was 44,801, of which there were 
22,418 males and 22,383 females, with 10,457 
houses, showing an increase of 2,935 in popu- 
lation (1,563 males and 1,373 females) and of 
508 houses, as compared with the figures at 
the end of June, 1888, 


Tue new buildings of the Peeresses’ School, 
which are now in course of construction by 
the Japan Engineering Company, at Akasaka, 
have been nearly completed, and the ceremony 
of opening the institution will take place about 
the beginning of March next, when H.M. the 
Empress will be present. 





SxveRat prominent gentlemen of Kyoto, among 
whom are Messrs. Hamaoka and Tanaka, are 
establishing a company with a capital of 
400,000 yen to render the Kamogawa available 
for traflic. Mr. Kitagaki, the Governor of 
Kyoto, strongly supports the enterprise, which 
may be regarded as decided upon. 


‘Tur laying of rails between the Namiyoshibashi 
Station, Osaka, and ltachigawa, Nambamura, 
on the line of the Osaka Railway Company, has 
been finished, and a locomotive trial took place 
on the 16th instant, The construction of a 
railway between Itachigawa and Kashiwabara- 
mura, Kawachi, has been all but completed, but 
the iron bridges over the Hirano and like rivers 
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are still in course of construction. The line 
between the Naniwabashi Station and Kashiwa- 
baramura will be opened for traffic about the 
middle of March next. Work on the buildings 
of the Naniwabashi station has been completed. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Committee on City 
Improvements in Tokyo was held on the rgth 
instant in the Home Office, when it was deci- 
ded to start operations at Komakatamachi: 
Tawaramachi (Asakusa) and Kuromondori, 
Ueno, during the next fiscal year, and also to 
widen the road at Nishikicho where the recent 
fire occurred. 


Tue construction of a line between Kurume and 
Hakata (over 23 miles) on the Kyushu Railway 
has been begun, with the view of completing it 
about the end of October next. Operations be- 
tween Hakata and Moji (47 miles), and between 
Takase and Kumamoto, will be started in April 
next. Traffic between Moji and Kurume (70 
miles) will be opened in April next year. 





Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Osaka Copper Company, held 
the other day, a dividend for the latter half of 
last year was declared at the rate.of yen 3.50 per 
share of yen 100, or 7 per cent.perannum. All 
the officers were re-elected. It was decided to 
increase the present capital of yen 250,000 to 
yen 400,000 with the view -of extending the 
business of the company. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the transformation of the Hirano Ship- 
building Yard at Ishikawajima, Tokyo, hitherto 
carried on in the name of Mr. Hirano Tomiji, 
into the Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Company 
(Limited), with a capital of yen 175,000. The 
charter applied for is for thirty years, and the 
promoters are Messrs. Shibusawa Ei-chi, Hirano 
Tomiji, and Umeura Sei-ich 





Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo First National Bank was held on 
the afternoon of the zoth instant atthe Bankers’ 
Club, at Sakamoto-cho, Nihonbashi. Mr. 
Shibusawa, President of the Bank, occupied the 
chair, and read the report and accounts for the 
latter half of 1888, The receipts during the 
period were yen 429,538.331, of which yen 4,200 
were set apart for payment of the business tax, 
yen 15,000 as a reserve fund for redeeming the 
bank's notes, yen 10,585 for writing off bad 
debts, yen 32,700 for remuneration to officers, 
and yen 100,000 as a reserve towards bad debts 
in 1889, leaving a net profit of ye 267,053.331. 
OF this amount yen 60,000 were set apart for 
reserve fund, and yen 180,000 for a dividend to 
be be declared on old and new shares, yen 
27.053.331 being carried forward tothe next ac- 
count. All the officers were re-elected. 


Tue half-yearly genera Imeeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Third National Bank was held on 
the afternoon of the zoth instant. Mr. Yasuda, 
President of the Bank, took the chair, and the 
report and accounts for the latter half of last 
The receipts 





year were read by a secretary. 
during the period were yen 127,326,743, to 
which yen 6,595.812, bronght over from the last 
account, were added, making a total of yen 
133.922.555. Of this amount yen 2,800 were 
set apart for payment of the business tax, yen 
10,000 as a reserve for redeeming the bank's 
notes, yer 500 for redeeming other debts, yen 
1,000 for writing off preliminary expenses ; yen 
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7.462.256 for remuneration to officers, yen 
10,000 for capital reserve fund; yen 10,000 
towards losses on the Osaka branch of the 
bank, and yen 50,000 for a dividend to be de- 
clared at the rate of yen 5 per share of yen 100, 
or 10 per cent. per annum, yen 7,160.299 being 
carried forward to the next account. 








Tuere isa quieter tone in the Import trade. 
English Yarns have been neglected, and the 
late activity in Bombays has been reduced to a 
small current business. There has been a fair 
amount of business in heavy Shirtings, but the 
lighter kinds, as well as T.-Cloths, have been 
quiet, while Fancy Cottons have sold toamode- 
rate extent at about recent rates. The Woollen 
trade has been principally in Italian Cloth and 
Mousseline de Laine, of which heavy parcels 
have been moved. The principal articles in 
request in the Metal market have been Pig Iron 
and Bars, for which prices are firm; and Tin 
Plates are inquired for. No fresh business in 
Kerosene. Two cargoes have arrived, one of 
Comet, the other of Devoe, and a cargo of 
Russian is handy. Buyers do not appear to be 
in immediate want, and are calculating on an 
increase in stock to lower present rates. The 
Sugar trade has been of a retail character, 
and no news have yet been received of 
the Formosa new crop. The Silk market is 
quiet, and the recent activity has toned down 
to a small daily business at’ slightly easier 
rates for nearly all descriptions. There have 
been a good many rejections during the week, 
and arrivals have hardly kept pace with the very 
moderate total transactions. There is still a 
good enquiry for Waste Silk of certain kinds, 
and full rates are paid for suitable parcels, but 
arrivals only about equal sales, and the com- 
plaint of poor assortment is still heard. Follow- 
ing the course of Silver in London, Exchange 
has again declined. 
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Wuar kind of ceremony, we wonder, 
organized on the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Japanese Constitution, The eleventh 
of February, the anniversary of the accession of 
Jinmu Tenno, is confidently spoken of as the 
date of promulgation, but it is possible that the 
13th, the anniversary of the reigning Emperor's 
accession, may be chosen, Nothing, however, 
seems to be yet known with regard to the con- 
templated ceremony. We do, indeed, read in 
the vernacular press that the mitigation of penal- 
ties expected to have been extended to prisoners 
at the time of tue removal of the Imperial 
Palace (11th instant), will probably be an- 
nounced simultaneously with the Constitution, 
and there is also talk of all the provincial go- 
vernors and prefects being assembled in TOky6 
in the early days of next month. But if a 
demonstration proportionate to the importance 
of the occasion were seriously in view, we should 
have expected to hear something more about 
it by this time. Certainly, so far as the general 
public knows, no preparations are yet in pro 
gress. We do not imagine, however, that such 
an epoch in the history of Japan will be suffered 
to pass without signal notice. To outsiders it 
seems that nothing less can meet the occasion 
than the summoning to TOkyé6 of all the local 
magnates, whether nominees of the Central 
Government or representatives of the people, 
and the reading of the Constitution from the 











Throne itself in their presenc€ and in that of 
every official of and above so#in rank. The 
question of a suitable place for such a cere- 
mony is generally answered by reference to the 
new Palace. The Throne Room and the suite 
of spacious apartments adjoining would ac- 
commodate more than the necessary number. 
The organization of some open air pageant 
ought to be undertaken by the citizens of Tokyd 
with a liberal measure of assistance from the 
Government. The early days of February are 
not over well suited to the purpose, but it 
would scarcely be proper to ask fur postpone- 
ment of the ceremony until the balmy days of 
cherry-time, 


AccorpinG to the Héchi Shimbun, the attempt 
made by Mexico last year to conclude a treaty 
with Japan, though unsuccessful at the outset, 
has ultimately led toa favourable issue. Mexico, 
we are told, endeavoured, in the first place to 
negotiate through the medium of a member of 
the Corps Diplomatique in Japan, but failed to 
invest him with plenipotentiary authority, and 
as the lines upon which he proposed to pro- 
ceed could not be followed by this empire, 
an understanding was out of the question 
from the outset. Our readers will have no 
difficulty in recalling the incident, and will also 
remember, doubtless, that in noting the failure 
of the negotiations we dwelt upon the extreme 
unwisdom, from a Japanese point of view, of 
concluding any new treaty with a foreign Power 
on the basis of the covenants already existing. 
It would have been flagrantly inconsistent, if 
not suicidal, on Japan's part to admit by deed 
that she held herself still unfit to negotiate on 
equal terms with Mexico while she was at the 
same time claiming by word her fitness to be 
accorded the status of an equal by the leading 
countries of the West. Besides, the intractable- 
ness of the multiform combination already 
arrayed against her had taught her to shrink 
from the notion of adding to its numbers. It 
was essential, therefore, that Mexico should 
radically alter her proposals, or lay aside the 
idea of inaugurating intercourse with Japan. 
She appears to have chosen the former alterna- 
live. Conferences between her Representative 
in Washington and Mr, Mutsu, the Japanese 
Minister, who were entrusted with full powers 
by their respective Governments, have resulted 
in the conclusion of a treaty which has been 
signed by the respective plenipotentiaries and 
now awaits ratification, 
* Ls * 

The Héchi Shimbun supplements the above 
by saying that with regard to the progress of 
negotiations for Treaty Revision with Western 
Powers it is unable to supply any information, 
the utmost secrecy being observed in official 
quarters, The Fiji Shimpé, alluding to the 
same subject, avers that on the resumption of 
negotiations no attempt will be made to treat 
with all the signatories of the Treaties collec- 
lively, but that each will be approached se- 
parately. As might have been anticipated, 
the Yi declares that the United States of 
America will be the first Power to agree to 
this method ; the first Power, in fact, to break 
away from the unwieldy combination which, 
though it proved very successful in making 
Japan move twenty-five years ago, is now dis- 
credited by its ihcapacity to move itself. Treaty 
Revision, in fact, is once more in the air, and 
the Yapan Herald not unnaturally asks for in- 
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formation, pointing out that ‘the dread of the 
unknown is probably one of the strongest factors 
in the opposition to the Revision of the Treaties 
in the sense wished for by Japan.” After all, 
when we come to cipher” the thing down, the 
persons having incomparably the keenest im- 
mediate interest in Treaty Revision are the 
foreign residents, and we have often thought 
that if a committee of them could be indued with 
plenipotentiary authority to meet Japan's repre- 
sentatives in conference, the knotty problem 
might be disposed of speedily and satisfactorily. 
The foreign community, as a body, is by no 
means opposed to a liberal and equitable settle- 
ment, and would be prepared to give at least as 
much as ittakes. But these things cannot be. 
The diplomatic machine must be left to work 
after its own fashion, and one of its confirmed 
habits is to envelope itself in secrecy. Nor, 
indeed, can we reasonably complain that such 
is the case. This communiy is much in the 
position of a constituency that has delegated 
the management of its affairs to a body of re- 
presentatives. We have no right to ask them to 
negotiate in our behalf and at the same time to 
require that their negotiations shall be constantly 
submitted to ourscrutiny and criticism. Besides, 
it must be confessed that, in the experience of 
this Settlement, publicity is the worst possible 
aid to success. There never was a community 
more capable of dividing itself. We may be a 
very pretty radiant luminary in our quiescent 
state, but once let the heat of controversy be 
applied to us and we develop an extraordinary 
power of throwing off rings that never, by any 
possibility, can be re-absorbed into the parent 
body. On the whole it is better that we should 
not be excited ; better that we should remain 
shining in the dark until, in the fulness of 
diplomatic wisdom, the time comes for taking 
us into confidence. 


In August and September of 1886 the question 
of silver occupied some attention in this Settle- 
ment. Several correspondents addressed the 
Japan Mail on the subject, and in replying to 
their arguments we used the following words :— 
“Silver, so soon as it is demonetized, becomes 
mere merchandise. Its uses are thenceforth 
practically confined to the arts and manufactures. 
Any increase of its production under such cir- 
cumstances depreciates its value in the same 
way and to the same extent as an excess in the 
production of wheat or silk reduces the market 
prices of these commodities. These considera- 
tions render it easy to understand why silver, 
since it ceased, in great part, to be money and 
became merchandise, has steadily and persist- 
ently fallen in value as compared with gold. 
There are other considerations with respect to 
gold itself, but we omit them for the moment.” 
Turning now to the Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission which lately brought its 
labours toa close in England, we find in the first 
part a summary of the conclusion at which the 
Commission unanimously arrived. These are 
the words of the Commissioners :—‘To sum 
up our conclusions on this part of the case, we 
are of opinion that the true explanation of the 
phenomena we are directed to investigate is to 
be found in a combination of causes, and can- 
not be attributed to any one cause alone. The 
action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the 
link between silver and gold which had kept 
the price of the former, as measured by the 
latter, constant at about the legal ratio; and 
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when this link was broken, the silver market 
was open to the influence of all the factors which 
go to affect the price of a commodity, These 
factors happen since 1873 to have operated in 
the direction of a fall in the gold price of that 
metal.” We do not quote these words of the 
Commission merely to show their remarkable 
coincidence with what we wrote ourselves two 
and a half years ago, though we might justly 
point with pride to such conclusive corrobora- 
tion. Our purpose is rather to invite the atten- 
tion of our critics of 1886 to the verdict of the 
Royal Commission, which will doubtless have 
more weight in dispelling their fallacies than 
any arguments of ours could possibly command. 


* 
ae 


Readers of the London Economist know what 
an inveterate and sometimes bigoted supporter 
of gold monometallism that excellent journal is. 
But they were scarcely prepared, we imagine, 
for such a pronunciamiento as the following :— 





Passing now to the controversial portions of the report. 
Lord Herschell, and those who sign Part II. with him, deal 
first with the allegation that the fall and fluctuations in the 
price of silver have kad avery prejudicial effect upon trade. 
That a fluctuating exchange is an impediment to trade, 
they at once acknowledge. It is an impediment, however, 
which has very largely been overcome by the action of ex- 
change banks, and by the use of telegraph transfers, and, 
asa matter of fact, our trade with silver-using countries hes 
increased more rapidly than has our trade with countries in 
which there is a gold standard, Nor is there any real 
validity in the argument that fluctuati exchange have 
discouraged the investment of capital in silver-using 
countries, although Lord Herschel and. his co-signatories 
seem to attach some weight to it. The reluctance to 
invest British capital in India without a Government 
guarantee existed long before the depreciation of silver 
began, and as regards China, there is no reluctance to 
invest ‘capital there, and all that is wanted is a reasonable 
opportunity, But pethays the best proof that fluctuations 
in exchange do not check the movement of capital is 
afforded by the Argentine Republic. Could there be any 
fluctuations in exchange greater than those that are 
occurring day by day, because of the varying depreciation 
of the Argentine currency? Vet, in spite of these, Euro- 
pean capital is being poured into the Republic with per- 
fectly astounding lavishness. Of material injury to trade, 
or of restraint to the movements of capital, as the result of 
the fall in the price of silver, there is then really no 
evidence. 


Lord Herschell and his colleagues, we venture 
to affirm, were much better advised than the 
Economist when they admitted that the invest- 
ment of British capital in silver-using countries 
is discouraged by fluctuations in exchange. 
Tt may be true that, even before the depreciation 
of silver set in, British capitalists hesitated to 
invest their money in India without a Govern- 
ment guarantee, But can the Lconomist seri- 
ously pretend to base upon this fact any 
argument as to the influence produced upon 
capitalists by the depreciation of silver? Is 
there any capitalist in England—outside the 
ranks of those having faith in the ultimate re- 
monetization and consequent appreciation of 
silver—is there any capitalist who would invest 
his: money in India to-day even on the strength 
ofa Government guarantee, unless the guarantee 
extended to repayment in gold? We deem it 
very wonderful thata journal of the Zconomist's 
calibre should disfigure a grave subject by such 
illogical persiflage. And then it speaks of 
China, professing to think that there is no re- 
luctance to invest capital there but that a rea- 
sonable opportunity alone is wanted. Evidently 
the London journal does not know that all 
China’s loans hitherto have either been made on 
a gold basis or furnished by silver capitalists, 
and that one of her chiefinducements to under- 
take the big borrowing operation now contem- 
plated isan ingenious but not very ingenuous 
device for putting the whole thing on a silver 
basis. As for the Argentine Republic, it borrows 
gold and repays gold. The fluctuations of its 
currency do not affect the question in the 
smallest degree, except in so far as they injure 
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its credit. Finally, we who live in Japan know 
what a deterrent effect the falling value of silver 
has. It is the principal cause that keeps Japan 
out of the British money market, thus com- 
pelling her to sink capital which she wants for 
commercial purposes, checking her material 
development and exposing her to serious finan- 
cial risks, Yet ‘there is really no evidence,” 
according to the complacent Economist, “of 
restraint to the movements of capital as the 
result of the fall in the price of silver!” 


OrricraLpon is proverbially a slowly moving 
machine everywhere, but in Japan it sometimes 
beats the general record. January draws toa 
close and yet the Waterworks Regulations, the 
compilation of which was begun we are afraid 
to say how long ago, are still in some pigeon- 
hole or before some legislators, Their tardy 
parturition is recalled by the Vomé-uri Shimbun, 
which journal, though under the erroneous im- 
pression that they have been under considera- 
tion since last October only, nevertheless com- 
ments impatiently on the delay in issuing them. 
Where the difficulty exists we cannot tell, but it 
is scarcely possible to credit the explanation 
offered, and apparently accepted complacently 
by that journal. The Regulations, it says, were 
originally compiled with a view to waterworks 
undertaken by private companies, but subse- 
quently it was deemed advisable to base them 
on the idea of official control with special pro- 
visions for private enterprise. Surely it is in- 
credible that any drafters of regulations would 
have been sufficiently perfunctory to confine 
themselves to the former lines. Such, however, 
is the Yomi-urs's story, But our contemporary 
offers some consolation in the announcement 
that the Regulations are now nearly compiled, 
and that they will shortly be submitted to the 
Senate. The Yom-uri then goes on to discuss 
the relative merits of private and public enter- 
prise in respect of such works, and arrives at 
the conclusion that where several sources of 
water are available—in other words, where any 
attempt to organise a publicly disadvantageous 
monopoly can be defeated by competition— 
private enterprise may be trusted to undertake 
the work; but that in the case of Tékyé, where 
only one supply of water exists, its management 
and distribution should be in official hands. 
The argument is good so far as it goes, but it 
omits one important contingency; namely, that 
a private company might be willing to under- 
take the work on strictly defined conditions as 
to rates and methods. That, we understand, is 
what the company formed by Messrs. Shibusa- 
wa, Masuda, and others, contemplates. It 
would find capital to construct the works ; carry 
them through; distribute the water at fixed 
prices; submit its affairs to whatever control 
might be necessary to safeguard the public 
interests, and finally hand over the works gra/is 
to the city at the end of thirty years. It ought 
to be easy to frame regulations suitable to such 
a scheme, 





A WELL-KNowN “old resident” now touring it 
in the West, sends us the following notes, es- 
sentially dpropos at this moment when our local 
amateurs are considering a caste for the “ Yeo- 
men of the Guard:’—During my stay in 
London I took the opportunity of seeing the 
new opera by Gilbert and Sullivan, called the 
“Yoemen of the Guard ” and have seen it again 
in New York. In both places it is very well 
given, but especially so in London. The Savoy 
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Theatre stands on the hill between the Strand 
and the Embankment and is surrounded with 
little narrow streets, but the interior is bright 
in white and gold, and the blue plush seats are 
very comfortable. This is the home of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, and here “ Pinafore ” 
and “The Pirates "and ‘The Mikado” first saw 
the light. A well drilled and efficient orchestra 
and an admirable troop of actors filled with es- 
prit de corps and confident of themselves, their 
authors, and their audience, would give any piece 
a chance of success which it might not deserve 
on its own merits, so that although I passed a 
most pleasant evening without one moment of 
ennui, it is difficult to say how much was due.to 
the piece itself, how much to its interpreters. 
As I never saw but ‘ Ruddigore ” of the Sullivan 
series I can only say that the “ Yoemen” is far 
more amusing than that. There are but two 
acts, and both take place on the Tower-green ; 
there is therefore no change, but the single scene 
is a very effective one, seeming to echo back the 
chorus :— 

The screw may twist and the rack may turn 

nLUwdon townsand.aititehond 

It keeps its silent watch and ward.’ 
The plot is rather intricate and not very interest- 
ing. People seem to be at cross purposes and 
to fall in and out of love with a great deal of 
thyme and very little reason, but, this notwith- 
standing, the general effect is very pleasing, 
several of the melodies catching and the cho- 
ruses very effective. The principal characters 
are Phabe Meryll, the daughter of the chief 
warden, a part taken by the pretty and graceful 
Miss Bond ; 
sented by Miss Ulmar; her companion Yack 
Point, jester by profession, and in. love with 
Elsie, a part taken by Grossmith, perhaps the 
best living comedian on the English stage ; 
Colonel Fairfax who has both women in love 
with him, and is both married and single, and 
quick and dead at the same time; Wilfrid 
Shadbolt, jailor and tormentor, the buffoon of 
the piece. The first song to receive an encore 
was the duet between Poin! and Liste, which 
they sing when they first appear on the stage, 
and the first two verses of which they repeat 
again at the close of the second act. It is the 
most catching melody of the whole opera, and 
keeps running in one’s head for days after- 
wards. It is cumulative, in the style of ‘The 
House that Jack built.” 


He sings — 


Elsie, a strolling player, repre- 





It is the song of a merryman moping mum 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum 

vho sipped no supand who craved no crumb 
ie sighed for the love of a ladye, 


She sings :-— 

Ie’sthe song of « merrymaid, peerly proed 

Wha loved a lord and who laughed aloud 

At the moan of the merryman moping mum, &c., &e., &c. 
He sings :— 

It’s the song of a popinjay bravely born 

Who turned op hit toble nore with searn 

Atithe humble merrymaid peerly proud, Bec, kes, eo, 
She sings :— 

It’sthe song of a merrymaid once so gay 

Whe turned on hereel nad roped Seety 

on the peacock popinjay bravely bora, 8c, 8c, cx 


Both :— 


[ils pains sere over and he sighed na cuore 
For he lived in the love of 














There are several comical songs by Porné, which 
depend upon the local hits and upon the 
popularity of the singer for their success. 
There is a charming quartette in the second act, 
which is received with great favour, beginning 
with :-— 


Strange adventure maiden wedded 
And later on there is one of those rapidly sung 
duets for which the authors are noted, between 
Point and Wilfrid, which was well done and is 
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very amusing. But the song which seemed to 
leave the most pleasing impression is the deli- 
ious ballad, “If I were a bride,” which Phase 
sings to the jailor when purloining his keys, and 
keeping him occupied until Colonel Fairfax is 
liberated, and the keys being brought back 
again she dextrously inserts them once more 
into his belt. A most dainty morsel showing 
just how women make fools of us all. She 
caresses her victim so naturally that she not only 
titillates him into spasms of joy, but comes near 
having the same effect on her audience. Hav- 
ing attained her ends, she changes her whole 
manner and skips off the stage saying, ‘ But 
then, you see, I'mnot your bride.” Barrett and 
Booth are giving us a course of Shakespeare. 
We have had the ‘Merchant of Venice” and 
“Othello” “Julius 
Cwsar.” Shakespeare seems so different when 
rendered by them and when I read it. On the 
other hand, Miss Anderson is appearing in 
“A Winter's Tale.” The piece is gorgeously 
mounted, but I cannot realize that the ‘ Winter's 
Tale” and the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” are the 
work of the same brain * * *. When crossing 
the Atlantic the last time in the City of New 
York, of which more anon, we had on 
board a Mrs. Burnett and her son, the author 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” This was pro- 
bably the type she had in mind when she 
wrote her story, for she made a great deal of 
him and had him sing at the concert given for 
the benefit of the seamen. The story has been 
dramatized and ishaving quite a run; the young 
lady who acts the part of the hero has been 
complimented publicly by Booth. The City of] 
New York is a new departure in shipbuilding, 
the compartments are completely indepen- 
dent without communicating doors. Then, the 
centre of the ship, the most vulnerable part, 
where are the fires and engines, is divided 
lengthwise into three absolutely independent 
compartments. In each of the outer ones is a 
separate engine with its own shaft and screw so 
that in case of acollision and a hole made in 
the very centre of the ship, not only would she 
not sink, but she would not even be disabled. 
Often during our trip only one screw would 
work owing to some defect in the circulating 
pumps, but notwithstanding that we crossed in 
less than a week. 


and now we are having 


In connection with the publication of amended 
regulations, determining, among other things, 
the competence of military and naval officers in 
respect of politics, the vernacular press has a 
good deal to say. According to the law, as it 
now stands, officers, whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned, and soldiers are forbidden 
to present political memorials, to hold political 
discussions, or to make public comments, whe- 
ther spoken or written, on political subjects, 
under penalty of minor confinement for a period 
not exceeding 3 years and not less than 1 
month. The same veto extends to naval men. 
The Mainichi Shimbun, reviewing this penalty, 
admits that the preservation of the public peace 
would become a matter of grave difficulty if 
military men were at liberty to take an unres- 
tricted part in politics, but is nevertheless of 


’Jopinion that to exclude them altogether, what- 


ever their rank, is unnecessary and inconvenient. 
It cites the cases of Field-Marshal von Moltke 
and General Lord Wolseley, whose political 
speeches have been reported from time to time 





in the press, and it goes on to point out that 


among the ten members of the Japanese Cabinet, 
five are Generals and one is an Admiral, Either 
these gentlemen are disqualified to hold such 
posts, or the operation of the law is partial. The 
Mainichi therefore calls upon the Government 
to adopt one of two courses—apply the law 
universally without respect of persons, or compel 
all military and naval men holding civil posts to 
resign their positions in the service. 
Pee 

Our readers will probably agree that this dis- 
cussion verges on triviality. The line dividing 
the military and the political world is very dis- 
tinctly marked in Japan as it is everywhere 
else. An officer borne on the active list of the 
Army or Navy is forbidden to take any part 
whatever in politics. There is nothing to pre- 
vent such an officer from being appointed to fill 
a civil post, but the appointment necessarily 
carries with it removal from the active list. In 
the history of constitutionally governed countries, 
innumerable instances are to be found of mil 
tary or naval men occupying leading positions in 
the Administration, but no one has ever claimed 
that their country must, for that reason, be per- 
manently deprived of their services in the sphere 
of their original profession. The acknowledged 
object of the veto is to preclude military in- 
terference in State affairs, and considering the 
past history of Japan, it is astonishing to find 
a liberal journal like the Marnichi Skimbun 
ranging itself, even in appearance, against this 
wholesome exclusion. So soon as an officer's 
name has been finally removed from the active 
list, there is no valid reason why he should not 
lake part in politics as freely as any civilian. 
But so long as he remains on the active list, or 
so long as his eligibility to be replaced on the 
active list continues, party politics must be for- 
bidden ground to him, The origin of this dis- 
cussion is, of course, General Toriyo’s nominal, 
but now disavowed, leadership of a new political 
party—the “neutral conservatives.” Genera] 
Toriyo, however, though as a retired officer the 
privilege of joining a political association need 
not be denied him, holds the office of Court 
Councillor, and in that capacity is precluded 
from openly becoming a party man. His case 
stems to us to suggest a question entirely apart 
from that discussed by the Mainichi Shimbun, 
namely, whether party politics should be for- 
bidden to all members of the Government; and 
that they ought to be so forbidden in Japan, 
for the present at all events, even our critical 
contemporary will scarcely deny. 





Ir would appear, from the number of letters we 
receive upon which insufficient postage has been 
paid, that many persons do not take the trouble 
to ascertain whether their correspondence is 
properly stamped before posting. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of the minimum 
allowance, which is $ of an ounce. A single 
thick sheet of note paper, once folded, with a 
square envelope to match, is frequently over 
weight, and, when it is, the Post Office makes 
the recipient pay double. For the benefit of 
those who do not desire their correspondents to 
be subject to this source of irritation, we give 
the following scale, which applies to all Japan :— 
“For each } of an ounce, or fraction thereof, 
2 sen ; every additional of an ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, 2 sen.” 


We are informed that the Ci/y of Sydney arrived 
at San Francisco on January 24th and that the 





Arabic left the same day. 
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We note with pleasure the appointment of Mr. 
T. Nosse, for along time in charge of the 
Yokohama Police Station and latterly interpreter 
in the Japanese Consulate at Fusan, to be Vice- 
Consul at Chefoo. In Mr. Nosse, this Settle- 
ment lost a remarkably able officer. He assumed 
charge of police affairs in Yokohama eight 
years ago, and was called on to deal at once 
with a state of things that had evoked much 
complaint from the foreign residents. Those, 
indeed, were days of complaint. It seemed as 
though ill-repaired roads, offensive heaps of 
stones, and units of the demi-monde had de- 
veloped a fatal propensity to thrust themselves 
under the noses of newspaper editors or news- 
paper correspondeffts, for the columns of the 
local press were perpetually ornamented with 
reproachful paragraphs or indignant letters. 
The ‘‘ shocking spectacle” of the bowers on the 
New Road ; the inviting retreat of the damsels 
at Homoko, for whose spotless innocence a 
very leading resident vouched in print; the 
swarms of Koméan-was in the streets of the 
Settlement at gloaming ; the calico enticements 
in the wine shops of Yato-zaka—all these called 
for Mr. Nosse’s attention and received it. The 
disorders he found were so far in excess of any- 
thing normal that he applied for and received a 
large increment of the Settlement police, and 
by the aid of these and his own vigorous 
measures, he soon succeeded in silencing the 
querulousness of an exceedingly captious era. 
Mr. Nosse would doubtless have received promo- 
tion long before had he not made himself so use- 
ful in a difficult post. We look upon his future 
success as certain, and while congratulating 
him on his promotion, beg to assure him that 
the good service he did here is appreciated. 


We learn that the bronze vase, the recovery of 
which from the wreck of the United States 
gunboat Onerda we reported about the end of 
last month, has been presented by Mr. E. 
Kildoyle to Lieut.-Commander W. W. Gill- 
patrick of the Monocacy, for transmission to the 
Naval Mnseum at Annapolis, Maryland, where 
it will find a fitting repository among other 
objects of interest connected with the American 
Navy. From time to time various, chiefly 
small, articles have been recovered from the ill- 
fated Onerda; but, in a depth of some twenty- 
five fathoms, these have mostly been such as the 
diver could hastily seize and carry to the surface, 
extended operations being out of the question 
under the pressure which has to be borne. 
The vase bears the most undoubted marks of 
its long submergence—though not such as would 
result in still water, for the bottom of the chan- 
nel near Kannonsaki, where the (nerda lies, 
is subjected to the constant sweep of strong 
tides, which prevent abundant growth on ob- 
“jects exposed to them. On becoming aware, 
through our columns, of the recovery of the 
relic, Commander Gillpatrick, we believe, ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase it for the An- 
napolis Museum, but Mr. Kildoyle, learning 
his object, generously asked his acceptance of 
the vase for transmission to America. 

Ir is understood that something of the delay in 
completing the Civil Codes is due to the desire 
of the compilers to make them as perfect as 
possible. With this view the field of collation 
has been widely extendcd so as to embrace nearly 
all modern legislation of a similar character. 
Among works recently referred to is the new 
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Portuguese Code, a compilation of very minute 
character embodying advanced principles. of 
jurisprudence. This Code, issued about a year 
ago, if we remember aright, existed only in the 
Portuguese language, and was consequently 
useless to the Japanese compilers, whose know- 
ledge did not extend beyond English, French, 
and German, Owing, however, to the great 
kindness of Mr. J. Loureiro, Portuguese Chargé 
d‘Affaires and Consul-General, the difficulty was 
overcome, This gentleman undertook the trans- 
lation of the Code single-handed, and rendered it 
into English article by article, a task demanding, 
we believe, three months of tolerably unremitt- 
ing labour. Japan is certainly fortunate in 
being able to inspire her friends with so much 
generous enthusiasm. 


Tue following Notice to Mariners, referring to 
the direction lights at the entrance of Tamsui 
Harbour, in the Tamsui District of the China 
Sea, has been issued from the Coast Inspector's 
Office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs: 
—Notice is hereby given that on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1888, two direction lights were exhibited to 
mark the channel over the bar at the entrance 
of Tamsui Harbour. High Light.—The illumi- 
nating apparatus is fixed, dioptric, of the sixth 
order, showing a white light from S. 52° E. 
round by east toN. 684° E, The light-pillar 
is situated on the hill to the north of the har- 
bour, about 400 yards ina S. 86° E. direction 
from the Red Fort, and hag a total height of 35 
feet from base to vane. The light is elevated 
142 feet above high water, and should be visible 
in clear weather at a distance of 10 nautical 
miles. The pillar and lantern are painted white. 
Low light.—The illuminating apparatus is fixed, 
dioptric, of the sixth order, showing a green 
light from §. 59° E. to S. 84° E., a white light 
S. 84° E. to N. 86° E., and a red light from N. 
86°E.toN. 61°E. The light tower, constructed 
of iron, on the site and taking the place of the 
white beacon (No. 25- of the list of Chinese 
Beacons for 1888), is situated 1,030 yards N. 
86° W. from the red fort. It is 45 feet in height 
from its base at high water to its crown; and 
the light is elevated 33 feet above high water. 
In clear weather it should be visible in the white 
sector at a distance of 6 miles. The tower and 
lantern are painted white. The bearings are 
magnetic and taken from seaward. Caution,— 
The bar is subject to occasional changes, owing 
to freshets, but when itis in its normal state the 
best channel for crossing is indicated by the two 
lights being in one line. 


Tue Hakubunsha has just issued the first 
volume of Mr. Walter Dening’s ‘* Life of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi.” This book forms, we believe, 
one of the series “Japan in Days of Yore,” 
though the title contains nothing to show that 
such is the case. The volumes that have 
hitherto appeared from Mr. Dening’s pen in 
that series have been noticed in these columns 
and are doubtless familiar to most of our 
readers. ‘The Life of Hideyoshi,” how- 
ever, introduces us to personages and scenes 
for their own sake much more interesting than 
any of the subjects previously treated by Mr. 
Dening, and he seems to have bestowed pro- 
portionately greater care upon the collection 
and arrangement of his materials. Unques- 
tionably Hideyoshi, better known as the Zarkd, 











is the most remarkable character in Japanese 
history. Nothing that we can be told about 





him is unworthy of being listened to. Mr. 
Dening, though evidently appreciating this, 
has endeavoured to sift his materials, so as to 
exclude everything of doubtful origin. How 
he has succeeded no one less familiar with the 
subject than himself can pretend to say, and 
of course we do not claim any such competence. 
Itis to be observed, however, that Mr. Dening 
not infrequently undertakes to set down Hide- 
yoshi's soliloquies and to tell us what thoughts 
passed through his mind on particular occa- 
ions. These representations may or may not 
be accurate, but their effect certainly is to im- 
part to the account an air of romance not con- 
sistent with the author's intention. For the 
rest, the book is full of interest. The first of five 
volumes which are to be devoted to the Zaikd's 
life, it embraces the period from his childhood 
to his marriage with Yae, the curious circum- 
stances of which incident are set down in de- 
tail. Even after due allowance has been made 
for the halo reflected upon Hideyoshi’s child- 
hood by the extraordinary events of his sub- 
sequent career, enough remains to show that 
his early years contained earnest of future 
greatness, and that even when little better than 
a wandering beggar boy, the impulses of his 
insatiable ambition were already raising him 
mentally to the level of his ultimate achieve- 
ments. But it would be premature as yet to 
draw any picture of the man to whom Mr. 
Dening’s first volume barely introduces us. We 
shail see his full figure by and by, and be better 
able to judge how far Mr. Dening has succeed- 
ed in pourtraying the greatest of Japanese 
generals and statesmen, and the hero of the most 
memorable events of Japanese history. Else- 
where our readers will find reproduced the first 
chapter of this volume. It contains an excep- 
tionally excellent epitome of Japanese feudalism. 


Tue Hocht Shimbun reproduces from a coun- 
try journal a sensational story of somnambulism. 
It appears that a Mr. Hasegawa Rikitaro, a 
teacher in the Mikimura Common School, Ao- 
mori Prefecture, was awakened about three 
o'clock in the morning by the shrieks of his 
wife, who he found had stabbed herself with a 
poinard. Mrs. Hasegawa explained that she 
had dreamed that the house was broken into 
by robbers, who not only appropriated every 
valuable on which they could lay their hands, 
but offered her indignity. Rather than submit 
to such treatment she decided to die by her 
own hand, and only woke to a knowledge of 
what she had really done when wounded by the 
dagger. Medical assistance was at once sum- 
moned but it is feared that the injury will prove 
fatal. Mrs. Hasegawa, who has only attained 
her eighteenth year, is a daughter of Mr. Suzuki, 
an intrepid samurai of the Aizu clan, and is 
said to inherit his firmness and fidelity. 


Tue annual meeting of S. Paul's Guild was held 
at S. Hilda’s Mission House, Nagasaka-cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo, on Thursday the 17th inst. The 
Guild now numbers between fifty and sixty 
members in Japan, and some nine hundred in 
England and India. During the past year the 
branch in Japan has raised $600, which will be 
used in the erection of a dispensary. This 
building will be proceeded with at once, and 
will form one wing of the proposed S. Hilda’s 
Hospital. It is hoped that before the end of 
the year sufficient funds may be in hand to 
erect the hospital itself. ‘The whole building is 
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estimated to cost $3,000. A lady nurse, who 
has had very large experience in England, has 
recently arrived in Japan, and will have charge 
of the work. Mrs. James and Mrs. Brearley 
were elected secretaries, and Mrs. Kirkwood 
and Mrs. Walter, treasurers for 1889, in Tokyo 
and Yokohama respectively. Subscriptions may 
be paid to the treasurers or to the account of 
S. Hilda’s Hospital Fund at the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. It may be mentioned that the 
English branch of S. Paul's Guild has recently 
subscribed funds for the erection of a chapel in 
connection with S. Hilda’s Mission House. 





Tue streets and suburbs of Tokyo are fast 
becoming a network of wires. Great, unwieldy 
pieces of timber surmounted by the cables of 
the Electric Light Company stand at every 
corner, and we may see at any day the number 
vastly increased to accommodate the wires of 
the proposed telephone exchange. The spec- 
tacle is a proof, at any rate, of laudable enter- 
prise, but one cannot resist asking whether the 
question of aérial versus underground lines has 
been adequately considered in its special ap- 
plicability to a city like Tokyo, exposed as the 
place is to typhoons which, it strikes us, might 
throw down these heavily laden poles like 
nine-pins. In Europe, opinion is altogether in 
favour of underground lines. That point, how- 
ever, being somewhat of a technical character, we 
may lay it aside. But what can be said in ex- 
tenuationof placing rowsof bare, unsightly timber 
in the midst of the beautiful cherry trees of Shiba 
Park and other cherished portions of the city 
removed from the business centres? Surely 
sufficient space might be found for the erection 
of poles without disfiguring the few resorts of a 
holiday-loving people. 








Wnte strongly applauding the care taken by 
the Authorities in sanitary matters, and noting 
that even in the most densly populated parts of 
ToOky6 refuse is never left lying nor are the 
drains suffered to remain unflushed a moment 
longer than necessary, the 7iji Shimpd ex- 
presses surprise that more concern is not 
evinced in supervising drug stores. The coars- 
est and cheapest materials are employed in 
Tékyd, it seems, in the preparation of medicines. 
Nothing expensive finds a market, and the 
temptation to adulterate is therefore consider- 
able. The 71/1 Shimpé thinks that if an expert 
inspector were to enter any drug store without 
notice and proceed to examine its contents, he 
would find much which, if not absolutely 
poisonous, is at least extremely deleterious. If 
the hygiene of the capital is really an object of 
importance to the Authorities, as it appears to 
be, judging from their thorough and strictly 
enforced measures of sanitation, surely some 
steps should be taken to control the methods 
of drug compounders. 





In the Yapan Herald of 18th we observe 
another example of the tendency to vilify mis- 
sionaries that prevails in mining camps and at 
the bars of gin saloons. Our contemporary, 
having heard a “ rumour” that the Missionaries 
in Japan have signed a memorial asking to be 
placed under Japanese law, proceeds to abuse 
them roundly. This is “just what might have 
expected of them,” it declares. ‘Having by 
false pretences been living in the country for 
years,” and finding now that their privileges are 
likely to be curtailed, “they hasten to make 
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friends with the Government by volunteering to 
come under Japanese laws; a mere “piece of 
gasconade,” on the part of “ these sapient gen- 
tlemen,” ‘inasmuch as, in order to secure 
friends at court, they are volunteering to per- 
form what they have neither the right nor the 
power to do.” The tirade of the Herald is in- 
judicious, since the motives it ascribes to the 
missionaries must be taken as a faithful reflec- 
tion of the principles by which their critic him- 
self is guided. It is also injudicious in that it 
is confessedly founded on a mere “rumour.” 
Any peg, however, serves to hang slanders on, 
when the slanderer's malevolence is sufficiently 
active. Our own enquiries have failed entirely 
to substantiate the signing of any such memo- 
rial, and since the Missionaries, being educated 
men, know perfectly well that they have no 
competence to withdraw themselves from their 
national allegiance, there is not the slightest 
probability of their having proposed to be 
withdrawn. As for the Zapan Herald's asser- 
tion that they have hitherto been “living in the 
country by false pretences,” it is of a piece with 
the rest of the slander. Missionaries—we do not 
speak of the Roman Catholics, concerning 
whom our information is scanty—living in 
the country do so as teachers, and we defy 
the Fapan Herald to name a single individual 
that has not acted Jond fide in that capacity. 
It is cowardly and cruel to write as our contem- 
porary has written about men who have no 
means of repelling such attacks, and who seek 
only to pursue in peace their paths of unselfish 
well-doing. 


Mvcw has been written about tobacco, and the 
slaves of the fragrant weed generally give them- 
selves little concern about what is written. But 
the following extract from the Vew York Medi- 
cal Fournal is well worth perusal by all 


smokers :— 

Tobacco contain an acrid, dark-brown oil, an 
akalvid, nicotine, and another substance called nico- 
tianine, in which exist its odorous and volatile prin 
ciples. When tobacco is burned, a new set of sub. 
Stances is produced, some of which are less harmfull 
than the nicotine, and are more agreeable in effect, 
and much of the acrid oil—a substance quite as irritat- 
ing and poisonous as nicotine—is carried off, ‘These 
fire-produced substances are called, from their origin, 
the ‘pyridine series.” By great heat the more 
aromatic and less harmful members of the series are 
produced, but the more poisonous compounds are 
generated by the slow combustion of damp tobacco. 
This oil, which is liberated by combustion, is bad both 
in flavour and in effect, and it is better, even for the 
immediate pleasure of the smoker, that it should be 
excluded altogether from his mouth and air passages. 
Smoking ina stub of a pipe is particularly injurious, 
for the reason that in it the oil is stored in a con. 
densed form, and the smoke is therefore highly 
charged with the oil, Sucking or chewing the stub of 
a cigar that one is smoking is a serious mistake, be- 
cause the nicotine in the unburned tubacco dissolves 
freely in the saliva, and is absorbed. ‘t Chewing" is 
‘on this account the most injurious form of the tobacco 
habit, and the use of a cigar-holder is an improvement 
on the custom of holding the cigar between the teeth 
Cigarettes are responsible for a great amount of mis- 
chief, not because the smoke from the paper has any 
particularly evil effect, but because smokers—and they 
ire often boys or very young men—are apt to use them 
continuously or at frequent internals, believing that 
their power for evil is insixnificant. Thus the nerves 
are under the constant influence of the drug, and much 
injury to the system results. Moreover, the cigarette 
smoker uses avery considerable amount of tobacco 
during the course ofa day," Dipping” and “snufi- 
ing" are semi-barbarities which need not be discussed. 
Not much effet is obtained from the use of the drug 
in these varieties of the habit, Nicotine is one of the 
most powerful of the ‘nerve poisons” known. Its 

lence is compared to that of prussic acid. If birds 
be made to inhale its vapor in amounts too small to 
be measured, they are almost instantly killed. It 
seems to destroy life, not by attacking a few, but of all 
the functions essential to it, beginning at the centre, 
the heart. A significant indication of this is that there 
is no substance known which can counteract its effects ; 


























the system either succumbs or survives. Its depress- 
ing action on the heart is by far the most noticeable 








and noteworthy symptom of nicotine poisoning. The 
frequent existence of what is known as ‘smoker's 
heart” in men whose health is in no other respect dis- 
turbed is due to this fact. ‘Those who can use tobacco 
without immediate injury will have all the pleasant 
effects reversed, and will suffer from the symptoms of 
poisoning if they exceed the limits of tolerance. 
‘These symptoms are: 1. ‘Ihe heart's action becomes 
more rapid when tobacco is used; 2. Palpitation, 
pain, or unusual'sensations in the heart; 3. There is 
ho appetite in the morning, the tongue is coated, de- 
licate flavours are not appreciated, and acid dyspepsia 
occurs after eating; 4. Soreness of the mouth and 
throat, or nasal catitrh, appears, and becomes very 
troublesome; 5, The eyesight becomes poor, but im- 
proves when the habit is abandoned; 6. A desire, 
often a craving, for liquor or some other stimulant is 
experienced, Inn experimental observation of thirty - 
ht boys of all classes of society, and of average 
health, who had been using tobacco for periods rang- 
ing from two months to two years, twenty-seven 
showed severe injury to the constitution and insuffi- 
ient growth; thirty-two showed the existence of 
regularity of the heart's action, disordered stomachs, 
cough, and a craving for alcohol; thirteen had inter- 
mittency of the pulse, and one had consumption. 
Alter they had abandoned the use of tobacco, within 
six months’ one-half were free from all their former 
symptoms, and the remainder had recovered by the 
end of the year. A great majority of men ago far be- 
yond what may be called the temperate use of tobacco, 
‘and evidences of injury are easily found. It is only 
necessary to have some record of what the general 
health was previous to the taking up of the habit, and 
to have observation cover a long enough time. The 
history of tobacco in the ‘island of New Zealand 
furnishes a quite suggestive illustration for our 
purpose, and one ona large scale. When Europeans 
first visited New Zealand they found in the native 
Maoris the most finely developed and powerful men 
of any of the tribes inhabiting the islands of the 
Pacific. Since the introduction of tobacco, for which 
the Maoris developed a passionate liking, they have 
from this cause alone, it is said, become decimated in 
numbers, and st the same time reduced in stature and 
in physical well-being so as to be an altogether in- 
ferior type of men. 


























Tue Rising Sun of the 16th instant has the 
following in reference to the proposed Naga- 
saki Waterworks :— 


As most of our renders are aware, a scheme for establish- 
ing Water Works in the town of Nagasaki has been under 
consideration for the past two years. At first there was a 
very strong fecling opposed to it, but that is apparently 
fast disappearing, and we believe there is now a very good 
prospect of the object in view being accomplished at no dis- 
fant date. The project was first brought before the public 
by the Chairman of the local Chamber of Commerce, who 
in December, 1886, wrote to the Chiji, strongly advising 
the introduction of the Water Works system: In April of 
the following year, Mr. Mitamura and seven of the 
principal merchants of the town applied for permission 
fo undertake the worl, and ask for a Government 
loan, without interest, which they proposed to return 
in instalments from the Company's income. ‘lhe Go- 
vernment, however, declined to grant the loan asked 
for, but eventually the Chiji, Mr. Y. Kusaka, who has 
throughout taken a great interest in the matter, succeeded 
obtaining a subsidy of yen 50,000, from the Home Depart- 
iment. Ihe balance is, we believe, to be raised by deben- 
tures, bearing interest, which are to be redeemed within 
thirty. five. years, at the end of which period the Water 
Works will become town property. The question of 
paying a certain sum per year out of the town funds, for 
water used for public purposes, has twice been brought 
before the Local Assemily. It has not yet received the 
sanction of that body, but a strong effort is being made to 
secure the vote of a Sufficient majority to enable it to be 
passed. If properly carried out, there is no doubt the 
introduction of a system of supplying pure spring water 
throughout the town will have a very beneficial effect upon 
the general health of the peuple, and will probably do a 
great deal in assisting to keep down epidemic sickness. 
The total estimated cost is, we hear, $300,000. 




















By telegraphic information received on Wednes- 
day from Nagasaki we learn that the Waterworks 
Bill has passed the Local Assembly by a very 
large majority. Fully two years have elapsed 
since the question of waterworks for Nagasaki 
was brought upon the /ap/s by the energetic and 
enlightened Governor, Mr. Kusaka, but owing 
in part to financial difficulties and in part to 
the natural reluctance of the people to impose 
upon themselves new burdens for the sake of 
benefits practically unknown, the project did 
not reach the stage of actual inception. Yet 
there was much to recommend the enterprise. 
Nagasaki may be called the port of entry for 
cholera in Japan, Epidemics of the terrible 
disease have hitherto visited country 
from the south, coming generally vid Naga- 
saki, and developing cruel virulence among 
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the unsanitary conditions of the little town. If 
there be any place in Japan that calls for the 
employment of hygienic measures, the southern 
Port is assuredly that place. Governor Kusaka 
has evidently acted upon this conviction. 
During his tenure of office Nagasaki has been 
metamorphosed. Drainage, _reclamations, 
dredging, the closing of the cemeteries which, 
thrusting their tombstones almost into the roofs 
of the houses, tainted the air and polluted the 
Streams, and now finally the waterworks—all 
these measures mark the wisdom and progres- 
siveness of his régime. Nagasaki, when all 
these reforms are completed, will be one of the 
healthiest, as it has always been one of the most 
Picturesque, spots in Japan. 

* 6 * 

The news of Nagasaki’s resolution sets us 
wondering when Osaka will follow suit. Itseems 
Strange that the great, thriving, and Proverbially 
enterprising city of Osaka should lag behind the 
little southern town in a matter of such vital 
importance as waterworks, And assuredly 
Osaka cannot show a health record justifying 
any such indifference. Epidemics work as 
much havoc on the banks of the Agi as on the 
shores of the Hizen Bay. It is to be hoped that 
the approaching summer will not furnish painfal 
reasons to regret Osaka’s tardiness, 








We take this from the New York World:— 


The Murchison letter that drew from Lord Sackville, 
Minister from England, his unfortunate reply is not the 
first attempt of exactly the same character that has been 
made to draw from members of the diplomatic curps ac- 
credited to the United States an expression of opinion 
calculated by designing persons to do injury to the De- 
mocratic cause. ‘That previous efforts have been made, 
and failed, is proved by a remarkable letter to the Mexican 
Minister at Washington, a copy of which, together with 
the Minister's reply, has been furnished the World re- 
Presentative by a correspondent in 

About the first of June last Sefiuor Don Matias Romero, 
the Mexican Minister to the United States, received from 
F. de P. Gonzalez, an alleged citizen of San Diego, Tex-, 
the following letter, asking for Lis opinion as to. which of 
the two parties existing in the United states would be most 
favourable to Mexico. ‘Ihis information the Mexican 
Minister's correspondent alleged he needed in order to ad- 
vise citizens of the United States, of Mexican descent, as to 
how their votes should be cast in the coming election " ‘The 
remarkable similarlity between the Murchison letter and that 
of “« Mr. Gonzalez” stamps them indubitably as the work 
of the same intriguing hand. ‘The text of the Gonzalez 
letter as translated from the Spanish is as follows: — 

“San Diego, Duval County, Tex,, May 27th, 1888. 
“Don Matias Romero, Washington. 


“Dear Sin,—I take the liberty of addressing you to 
ask you to tell’me which of the two parties now preparing 
for the approaching contest for the election of the Supreme 
Magistrate of the nativn will Le most friendly to our 
country. At the present time many individuals of both 
parties are labouring indefatigably, and political and semi- 
political clubs and societies, Democratic and Republican, 
are beginning to be organized. Many Mexicans (my 
fellow-countrymen) ask me which party it is to their interest 
toaid. Tadvised those who are not naturalized not to aid 
either, but unfortunately many of them are naturalized. 
Others were born in this country and are compelled to 
tote, and I wish to know which party will be most favourable 
toour nation to prevent manys Mexican from voting wrong. 

“belong to two mutual societies and, so far as lean 
learn, it is intended to mix them in politics. But this will 
not be done with the consent of those who are entitled to 
the management, as I shall not permit any member to 
be naturalized. [ hope that you will be kind enough to tell 
which party would be most favourable to us, the Democratic 
or the Republican, 

Awaiting your reply and renewing, &e,, I am, &c. 

F. pe P. Gonzatez,”* 

When ister Romero received this letter he read it 
through with the greatest care, He is a diplomat by 
instinct and by long training, and he did not fall into the 
trap set for Ho realized that the political situation 
in this country was no question for him to discuss, and he 
knew that no American citizen worthy the name, whatever 
his descent, would call upon a foreizn representative for 
advice in casting his vote for the chief magistrate of his 
ad..pted country. The remarkable appositeness of his reply 
will be fully appreciated. He reads his correspondents a 
Tesson which Minister, West might well have learned from 
Lim. The reply was in Spanish, of which the following is 
a literal translation :— 





























Washington, June 4th, 1838. 
Mr. F. ve P. Gowzarez, SANTIAGO, DuvaL 
County, Texas. 

Dear S1r,—I have received your letter of May 27th, in 
which you ask me which of the two parties existing in thi 
country will be most favorable to Mexico, with a view to 
advising the citizens your country of Mexican, descent to 
vote for that party at the next election, As a foreigner, 
and, above all, as the representative of a nation friendly 
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to the United States, I have no right to express any opinion 

regard to the political parties existing here, especially 
when that opinion might be taken as a basis for exercising 
any influence on the most important act of a citizen, the 
clection of his magistrates. Although on former occasions, 
which, fortunately, are long past, there were in this country 
many persons who desired the annexation of Mexico, cit- 
cumstances have now entirely changed, and it may he’ sai 
at present that both paities are actuated by fiiendly feel- 
ings towards our country, and that they wish to maintain 
fraternal relations with us, to draw them more closcly and 
to increase their commerce with Mexico. Both parties are 
convinced that by following this policy they are promoting 
the true interests of the United States, 

Your obedient Servant, M.R 

When this remarkable correspondence came into the 
possession of The World representative he at once called 
at the State Depaitment to learn if anything was known 
there with relation to it. Assistant Secretary Rives, to 
whom the translations were shuwn, at once identi! them 
as copies of letters already on file in the office which had 
been placed there several months ago by the Mexican 
Minister, himself. ‘To The World correspondent Mr. 
Rives said : 

“Minister Romero brought to the Department copies of 
the originals of these letters at the time of the writing of 
his reply. He simply stated that he had received the 
letter purporting to have been written by Mr. Gonzalez and 
that he had deemed it advisable to lay the matter before 
the Department, together with his reply thereto, in order 
that in the event’ of the publication of the correspondence 
through any agency the correct status of the affair would 
be already known,” 

Minister Romero did not care to discuss the correspond- 
ence. He identified the letter of Mr. Gonzalez and his own 
reply thetetu,and corroborated Mr. Rives's statement above 
quoted, As to the prolable motive of the letter, he 
declined to express an opinion, nor did he care to give the 
impression which the letter had made upon him on the oc- 
casion of its receipt. It is evident from the length of time 
which elapsed between the writing «f the Gonzalez and 
Murchison letters that Minister Romero's rely to the 
former was a blow between the eyes tu the conspirators who 
concocted it from which it requited a considerable period 
to recover. 



































A Corssronpext writes as follows in the 
Hongkong papers :— 





The year 1889 has been marked by a bad beg 
the commercial world, and especially that portion of it that 
trades between Bombay and Hongkong. ‘Three shipping 
Companies, the P. and O., the Austro-Hungarian, and the 
Rubattino, have combined and fave issued a joint circular 
over their signatures. ‘The aim and object of the circular 
is the much discussed question of freight. Up. to this, 
these three companies worked quite separately. [hat state 
of things had its own use and good effect. It served to 
keep up a healthy competition between shipping companies. 
Ie tended to increase the import of Indian yarn and other 
articles of merchandise in China and Japan. So did it 
serve to increase the exports of China and Japan. It led to 
the develoy ment of the cotton andyarn industry. But now 
a rude shake has been given to this happy state of things 
The rates have been increased to an abnormally enor- 
mous scale. People have been taken by surprise. There 
is common talk going on among those interested of taking 
some stringent measures to curtail as much as possible the 
evil effects of this highly undesirable combination. It is 
commonly talked of to invite some of the steamship Com- 
panics to open their lines on the Bombay-Hongkong route, 
That isa very good and ceitainly a most Incrative field for 
any large Company, which would be morally and mateti 
backed up in the competition against this trio. 
many lines able enough to do that—the Messageries. Mari- 
times, the Glen Line, the Blue Flunnels, and a host of 
others. Substantial suppot to any line so coming out 
would be only too liberally given. People even go so far as 
to solemnly aver that vessels would be chartered, if no other 
course was open to check this confederacy. Such is the 
feeling prevalent just now among those most concerned. 
If any of those lines will not seize this fai: chance, there are 
forces at work at Bombay to respond to the feelings of the 
people concerned. ‘There are millionaires in Bombay able 
enough to give solid and substantial support to any of the 
other lines taking up this route. 
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Ir appears to be now quite certain that the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution will take place on 
the 11th proximo. The Choya Shimbun says 
that the draft has already passed through various 
processes of examination and deliberation, and 
that a final revision was commenced on the 
14th instant. According to the same authority, 
all the provincial Prefects and Governors, as 
well as representatives of the people—-what is 
meant by the latter we cannot tell—are to be 
assembled in the capital, and a grand ceremonial 
is to be organised. The Emperor is to deliver 
the Constitution with his own hand to the 
Minister President of State, in token that it is 
enacted by His Imperial Majesty himself, and 
the Minister President will then take steps to 
promulgate it. Beyond this vague information, 
the Chaya has nothing to tell about the cere- 
mony. But it adds that on the day following 
the issue of the Constitution, or, perhaps, two 
or three days later, five supplementary enact- 
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ments will be published, namely, the Law of 
the Throne, that of the Upper House, that of 
the Lower House, that of the two Houses, and 
that of Elections. 





Tue amounts ofconvertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
i1gth instant were as follows:— 


Coxventins Nores, 


Ye. 
Notes issued ...,., 65,659,573 


Resenves axp Secunirins, 


Gold id bullic mers 
Slivercam ang bution: 36260288 











Public Loan Bonds... 15/6)3;160 
Treasury Bills 3i410,000 
Government Bills... 3rt0s.60 
Deeds wn Tssereoe 

65,089,873 5.659.573, 





Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,565,292 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 63,094,281 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 739,108 as compared with 
ven 63,833,389 at the end of the previous week. 





Owk of the mauers said to be occupying 
the attention of the Authorities at present is a 
revision of the standards of weight, capacity, 
and length. Considerable confusion appears 
to exist with regard to these, and the uncer- 
tainty has been aggravated by the extended and 
extending use of foreign weights and measures. 
The law already provides restraints for ensuring 
accuracy, but its provisions are mot efficiently 
carried out, and there are ample reasons for 
some exercise of official activity. 








Or the numerous calendars which have come 
under our notice this year, by far the neatest 
design and best specimen of colour printing is 
that issued by that Northern Assurance Com- 
pany. There are many printers in the field in 
this line, but few who—having regard to design 
and execution combined—can equal the work 
turned out from the office of Sir Joseph Causton 
and Sons, the printers of the ‘ Northern” 
calendar. Messrs. W. M. Strachan and Co. are 
the agents of the company at this port. 


Tue Manchester Guardian of Dec. 1 gives a 
long account of the celebration in that city of 
St. Andrew's Day, the committee receiving con- 
gratulations from all parts of the world. The 
report says :—‘* From Yokohama came the mes- 
sage :—Loyal sons of St. Andrew at Yokohama 
heartily greet brethren at Manchester. We 
celebrate the day here by a ball. God bless 
Scotland.” 








Tue following Notice to Mariners, relating to 
the Dove Point Light, in the Yangtze River 
(Kiukiang District), has been issued from the 
Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby given 
that the Dove Point Beacon Light has been 
shifted 82 yards N. 80° E, from its last posi- 
tion, in consequence of the washing away of the 
river bank. 


We learn from the Choya Shimbun that the 
authorities have decided to postpone the pro- 
mulgation of the Revised Postal Regulations, 
This decision is stated to have been arrived at 
in view of the fact that the regulations contain 
provisions which are likely to give rise to con- 
siderable difliculty and to provoke opposition. 


News have been received in Téky6 that the 
Master of Napier, who is to succeed the Hon. 
P. Le Poer Trench as First Secretary of the 
British Legation, left London on the 12th ultimo, 
and that, travelling vé@ America, he will pro- 
bably reach Japan at the end of February. 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE “LET- 
TER-OF-THE-LAW POLICY.” 
so 

EFERENCES are made by the verna- 
cular press to further developments 

of the “letter-of-the-law policy” erro- 
neously supposed to have been 
augurated by the present Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The i 
Shimpo avers that strict instructions have 
been issued to restrain foreign residence 
outside treaty limits, and that all those 
enjoying this privilege as employés of 
Japanese firms or companies, will be com- 
pelled to move into the Settlements. The 
Choya Shimbun, writing on the same sub- 
ject, says that instructions in this sense 
have already been conveyed to the ILLIES 
Shékai.and to the ECHIGoyA tailoring 
establishment. The same journal adds 
that it has been resolved to impose the 
usual house taxes on foreigners residing in 
the Japanese town at Hiogo, their numbers 
having become too considerable for the 
Authorities to permit continued exemp- 
tion from dues paid by their Japanese 
We regard these statements 


in- 






neighbours. 
as indications rather of inclination than of 
practical intention. Thoughtful Japanese 
must be growing very uneasy as they ob- 
serve the things occurring about them. In 
proportion as the Treaties become more 
incongruous, methods of evading their re- 
strictions aredevised. Generally recourse 
has been had to pretexts apparently legal, 
but in the vast majority of cases there has 
been collusive indifference on the part of 
the Authorities. Numbers of foreigners 
now reside outside the Settlements, trade 
beyond treaty limits, and even own real 
property in the interior, under circum- 
stances well understood to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Treaties, if not 
opposed to their actual letter. It 
inevitable that these abuses, if the term 


is 


can be applied to them, should become 
more and more frequent. The relations 
between individual foreigners and Japa- 
nese are no longer of a nature to be 
regulated by the text of international 
agreements such as we are expected to 
observe here. Whenever a foreigner’s 
interest or convenience suggests an eva- 
sion of Treaty vetoes, he can always find 
Japanese friends ready to assist him in his 
design. The Authorities, very probably, 
have begun to view this state of affairs 
with disquietude. They must see that the 
control of the situation tends to drift 
beyond their competence altogether unless 
they can re-assert themselves in an effec- 
tive manner. Hence their desire to take 
some sort of stand, and hence the rumours 
we hear of this or that restriction being 
rigidly imposed. But how is the thing to 
be accomplished? Examine the most 
flagrant case, residence beyond the bounds 
of the Settlements. Can any of the pre- 
texts upon which this license has hitherto 
been permitted be now suddenly declared 





illegal? For thirty years the employment 
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of foreigners by Japanese subjects has 
freely sanctioned and even en- 
couraged. The Treaties contain nothing 
that binds the Japanese Government to 
allow this, but still it has been allowed, 
and such employment has carried with it 
the privilege of living at any place chosen 


been 


by an employer. The result is that, as we 


‘Jhave said, numerous foreigners have taken 


advantage of the good offices of their 
Japanese friends to procure them the 
license of “ naichi sakkyo,” under pretext 
of employment existing only in imagina- 
tion, or, at best, of the most nominal 
character. Do the Authorities propose, at 
this eleventh hour, to institute a strict 
scrutiny into the dond fides of every future 
application for permission to engage the 
services of a foreigner? If they do, how 
are they to reconcile such punctiliousness 
with the unquestioning liberality hitherto 
practised? If they propose to declare that 
their confidence has been abused and that 
in future they mean to exercise extreme 
caution, can they quietly permit continued 
enjoyment of license resulting from past 
abuses ? 
have long lived, outside the Settlements 
under pleas which, though well known to 
be mere evasions of Treaty restrictions, 
nevertheless satisfy the law so far as out- 


Many persons now live, and 


ward form is concerned. 
are to be denied similar license in the 
future, it is plain that the altered practice 
must extend to all these persons. The 
dilemma is apparent to the vernacular 
press, and finds expression in the story 
that all foreigners in non-official employ 
are to be re-imprisoned in the Settle- 
ments. That would be a radical exit from 
the difficulty, since it would dispense with 
the necessity of discriminating between 
foreigners in the bond fide service of pri- 
vate employers, and those whose employ- 
meat is merely nominal, But sucha course 


If similar pleas 


is practically impossible. The foreign 
Settlement in Tékyd, for example, could 
not accommodate a fraction of the immates 
that would thus be driven thither. 
—and this 
parably greater weight—Japan has to be 
discreet in her choice of methods. A 
false step now might so injure her reputa- 
tion as to postpone almost indefinitely her 
chances of being placed on a footing of 
equality with Western nations. To give 
retrospective effect to restrictions now 
suddenly imposed would involve private 
hardships not to be 
plea of public expediency. 


Besides 


argument possesses incom- 


condoned by any 
Further, only 
by inquisitorial interference with the rights 
of the subject and by medieval meddling 
in commercial affairs could restrictions be 
rendered cither prospectively or restro- 
spectively effective to prevent transactions 
in merchandise and real property by 
foreigners outside the Settlements. There 
was no flagrant inconsistency in the Japa- 
nese Government of 1858 putting its name 
to an agreement that confined foreigners 
and their business to a few villages on the 








sea-board. The administrative methods 

of that time made it possible to restrain 

the Japanese people from breaking down 

such exclusiveness. But the administra- 
tive methods of this twenty-first year of 
Metji do not lend themselves to anything 
of the kind. The Authorities possess no 
legal means of so scrutinising and hamper- 
ing thé action of the people that the 
blockade of the foreign Settlements can 
be rendered effective. To devise such 
means, they must take a retrogressive 
step absolutely certain to be misinter- 
preted by the world, if indeed it could 
obtain the sanction of the Japanese nation 
itself. How, for example, is it to be deter- 
mined whether lands and other real pro- 
perty, outside the Foreign Settlements, 
which are registered in the names of Japa- 
nese, belong really to the latter or are 
merely held by them for foreign owners? 
There is no possibility of making such a 
restriction without official interference of 
the most irksome character. Thus we see 
that though the original situation had under- 
gone no change except a gradual develop- 
ment of friendly relations and community 
of interests between the foreign residents 
and the Japanese people, it would still be 
sufficiently disfigured by anomalies and 
But that is only a part 
The Government itself has 


inconsistencies. 
of the story. 
been doing everything in its power to 
render the interior accessible. Railways 
have been built, roads have been made, 
steam fleets have been purchased or con- 
structed, until a journey from one end of 
the empire to the other is only a matter 
of a few hours. Is it not monstrous to 
pretend that the imprisonment of the 
foreign residents can be maintained under 
such And now, when 
Japanese statesmen have been preparing 
the country for representative institu- 
tion, enacting laws to protect life and 
property as fully as they are pro- 
tected in any part of the world, and 
doing everything in their power to 
educate the great principle of personal 
liberty and the inviolability of the rights 
of the subject, are they, for the nominal 


circumstances ? 


sake of preserving their country’s semi- 
barbarous isolation—are they to réesta- 
blish the oppressive and painful officialdom 
of feudal times? If they do, however fully 
and ably their cause may be pleaded and 
their dilemma explained, the verdict of the 
world will condemn them beyond appeal. 
The reaction so often predicted by their 
critics will be counted an accomplished 
fact, and half a century of renewed libera- 
lity will scarcely suffice to restore Western 
confidence. And there is yet another 
serious danger to be apprehended. It is 
that, while claiming to be independent, 
Japan may be held to have shown herself 
incapable of asserting her independence. 
We have no desire either to speak harshly 
or to overestimate the difficulties of the 
situation, but we do emphatically assert 
that if Japan has any self-respect she will 
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finally abandon the vain task of trying to 
come to terms with the whole Occident 
en masse. She has spent years enough 
over the impossible attempt; has suffered 
sufficient humiliation, and has even been 
charged with a disposition to subserve her 
own vital rights to the selfish interests of 
a dozen Powers. If by rescinding her 
past acts of liberality and enforcing all the 
restrictions of the Treaties, she seeks once 
more to bring her hydra-headed wis-d-vis 
to a state of single-minded urbanity, there 
will be only one possible conclusion-—that 
she is quite incapable of garnering ex- 
perience, and that all her past failures 
have not yet shown her the plain road to 
success. The statesmen who have made 
Japan’s modern history may fairly hope to 
see their names descend to a grateful and 
admiring posterity, but if they neglect to 
take occasion by the hand in this all-im- 
portant matter of recovering their coun- 
try’s sovereign autonomy, the brilliancy of 
their record will be sadly dimmed. 





THIS DEPRAVED COUNTRY. 
a aS 

HE Japanese are really such bad 
people that we doubt whether they 
can be trusted to become professed Chris- 
tians. It is true that our proseletysing 
efforts have hitherto been indiscriminate. 
They have extended to the most degraded 
of the human race, to naked negroes and 
savage cannibals. Whenever these folks 
entered the fold, it has been our custom 
to welcome them with open arms and re- 
joice over their regeneration. But if the 
Japanese adopted Christianity as a national 
religion, they might doit aharm; might 
so discredit it as to deter other Oriental 
races from following their example. For 
the Japanese are a curious mixture of 
qualities. They are somewhat like the 
Parisians, but gentler and weaker ; they 
thirst for knowledge but have no sort of 
moral or religious codes ; they are “callous 
if not cruel; variable in mood, and excep- 
Caution forbids us to 
view without uneasiness the enrolment of 
such a nation in the ranks of Christianity. 
These are the views of the London 
Spectator. We have already devoted 
some attention to them, but they deserve 
further examination. The Spectator al- 
ways tries to be just; tries to examine 
every aspect of a question and to give due 
weight to each. But it sometimes forgets 
—has done so conspicuously in the pre- 
sent case—that to set forth any problem 
fairly, some knowledge of its conditions is 
essential. An Oriental race, to be sure, 
is the object of criticism, and Oriental 
races, according to the Western creed, 


tionally salacious.” 


may be discussed without much preliminary 
research. There is some excuse, therefore, 
to be made for the Spectator. Besides, it 
has not drawn upon its own imagination, 
but has evidently referred to the writings 
of trivial tourists whose faculty for observ- 
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ing the mote in Eastern eyes and mis- 
sing the beam in Western is proverbial. 
They are the London journal’s informants, 
and it may fairly claim the merit of having 
collected and set forth all the worst 
qualities ever ascribed by them to the 
Japanese. Now we hold it an exceedingly 
difficult task to analyse national character. 
Look at the case of our own country. 
After centuries of the closest intercourse 
with our Continental neighbours, how 
many of the latter have succeeded in 
describing us so as to escape our derision 
and indignation. We have been 
enough en evidence to furnish ample 
materials for analysis. Our literature is 
an open book ; our domestic habits are well 
known; our institutions, our social customs, 
in short all phases of our public and private 
lives, are, or ought to be, familiar. Yet we 
are perpetually and grossly misjudged. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that West- 
ern estimates of Japanese character err at 
least as flagrantly? Even so-called “old 
residents’? in this country have scarcely 
mixed with the people, and are always 
most diffident about expressing an opinion. 
What value, then, attaches to the glib 
generalisations of others? In point of 
fact we know very little of the Japanese. 
Many years must pass and our oppor- 
tunities of judging must be immensely en- 
larged before we can form any sound 
opinion. The superficial glimpses ob- 
tained by tourists are not sufficient guides. 
To take them as such is merely to insult 
Japan and to parade our own conceit. 
The elements of the Spectator’s synopsis 
are all familiar. We have heard before of 
these “gentler and weaker Parisians,” 
and have recognised in the term one of 
those vague and specious verdicts which, 
resting on no explicable evidence, do not 
admit cither of demonstration or contra- 
diction. The Parisians hold themselves to 
be the most civilized and cultured com- 
munity in the Occident. Their title to be 
so regarded finds support outside Paris. 
Yet to be comparable to the Parisians is a 
blemish in the eyes of the Spectator. 
Again, eagerness for knowledge is cited 
by the same critic among the dangerous 
qualities, that unfit Japan for the profession 
of Christianity, and variableness of mood 
is another. 


long 





In short, this nation is a mix- 
ture of Athenians and Parisians, and the 
combination looks very startling to demure, 
work-a-day folks, though to more liberal- 
minded observers it seems attractive and 
interesting. But on what testimony, we 
should like to know, does this charge of 
mutability rest? Are the Japanese to be 
called variable because they adopt such 
parts of Western civilization as commend 
themselves to all intelligences? We apply 
an even more uncomplimentary epithet to 
the Chinese because they hold resolutely 
by their own civilization. Or is it that the 
Government’s tendency to. cultivate the 
friendship of one Power after another in 
the hope of discovering some road of es- 
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cape from the nation’s humiliation—is it 
that this tendency, which in truth deserves 
sympathy, must be taken as a proof of: 
Japanese fickleness? A foreign officer, 
on a visit to this country a few years ago, 
inspected certain barracks and arsenals in 
Tokyo, and, finding that Western tactics 
were practised and Western weapons 
manufactured there, pronounced the Japa- 
nese ‘imitative but not originative.” 
This critic evidently expected that Japan 
should have already invented some mili- 
tary system and machines of her own 
lines with she had not? yet 
had time to become even superficially 
familiar. And so it is all round. In one 
breath we charge the Japanese with want- 
ing to run before they know how to walk: 
in the next, we condemn them as mere imi- 
tators because they do not invent something 
better than our own inventions. In Europe 
people have taken to adopting Japanese 
decorative fashions and borrowing Japa- 
nese decorative ‘designs. In Japanese 
eyes the results achieved are poor copies, 
by no means improvements on their origi- 
nals. Does it therefore occur to them to 
pronounce European decorators incapable 
of anything but imitation and unendowed 
with originality? The goose gets all the 
sauce in this case: none is reserved for 
the gander. Looking at the history of 
Japan, a much safer guide than the evi- 
dence afforded by a decade or two of 
exceedingly partial observation and super- 
ficial acquaintanceship, we cannot dis- 
cover that the Japanese have shown them- 
selves “variable in mood.” ‘The perma- 
nence of their fashions before we came 
here was extraordinary, whatever stand- 
ard of comparison we take. The same 
was true of their political institutions, 
of their creeds, of their social sys- 
tems. What other tests remain to ap- 
ply? We confess that to us, who have 
lived over twenty years in this country 
and who may claim some knowledge of its 
people and their ways, the airy generalisa- 
tions of the Spectator seem very shallow 
and silly.’ We have not observed that the 
Japanese are “callous if not cruel.” We 
have not observed that they kick their 
wives to death; that they maim and bruise 
their children; that they rear dogs to tear 
each other to pieces; that they form ad- 
miring audiences while men pound one 
another out of all semblance of humanity ; 
that they burn folks who hold different 
religious opinions from their own; or, that 
they chain nude women to coal-trucks 
like the lowest beasts of burden. It is 
not their custom to parade their griefs or 
their joys. They hold it impolite that a 
man should solicit the sympathy of others 
with his own particular trials, or that pri- 
vate sorrows and misfortunes should be 
intruded into the sphere of social inter- 
course. This educated and simulated in- 
difference has often been mistaken for 
callousness by foreign observers. Perhaps 
the habit of cultivating the appearance has 
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indeed led gradually to some numbness of 
feeling. For our own part, we cannot 
pretend to judge between the semblance 
and the reality. And when we read that 
the Japanese are “exceptionally sala- 
cious,” we wonder similarly whether much 
that has for them no evil significance what- 
soever does not suggest false inferences to 
foreigners. It is certain that many things 
exist here which in England or America 
would necessarily have evil accompani- 
ments. But in England and America they 
would be violations of what we regard as 
decency. In Japan they violate no code, for 
the simple reason that many essential ele- 
ments of Western decency are prudish 
superfluities in Japanese eyes. On the 
other hand, many things that we tolerate 
in our great cities would in Japan be 
counted scandalous and disorderly. It is 
impossible to discuss this subject exhaus- 
tively in. the columns of a public journal 
A treatise might he written on it, and in 
the end we should simply find ourselves 
discussing a difference of system not of 
morale. But assuredly the supercilious 
superficiality of the Spectator will never 
bring us nearer to a knowledge of the 
truth. If Westerns could only climb down 
occasionally from their ineffable pedestal, 
could persuade themselves that everything 
unfamiliar is not necessarily bad, how dif- 
ferently the Orient would appear in the 
end to Occidental eyes, and how heartily 
we should laugh at acritic who ventured to 
suggest that Japan had better remain pagan 
since Christianity might be discedited by 
her adherence. 








THE JAPANESE PRESS ON FOREIGN 
EMPLOVYES. 


ees ES 
HE return, or recall, of the French 
officers hitherto serving in the Japa- 

nese War Department continues to be com- 
mented on with interest by the vernacular 
press. It is scarcely possible to arrive 
at the exact circumstances that led to 
this regrettable conjuncture. We do 
not ourselves pretend to possess materials 
sufficient for forming a judgment, but, 
having regard to the tension now existing 
between France and Germany, it is easy 
to see that the simultaneous employment 
of military experts from both countries 
under a foreign Government must ulti- 
mately involve friction. The 
drawn from the incident by Japanese 
writers is that questions of nationality 
should be entirely disregarded. by this 
empire in the choice of its foreign em- 
ployés. They should be taken indiscrimin- 
ately from any country, moral capacity 
and expert reputation alone directing the 
selection. This, indeed, docs not repre- 
sent the sum of the opinions expressed, 
certain critics holding that the sooner both 
German and French officers are dispensed 
with altogether, the better. The Japanese 
army, they urge, 's now quite well able to 


inference 
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provide its own instructors, and if there 
be any question of Western tactics requir- 
ing elucidation, the cheapest and most 
effectual method is to send an officer to 
study it zz /oco. We are not surprised 
that the discussion should take this turn 
just at the present juncture, for the mani- 
fest tendency of the time is to fling away 
foreign crutches entirely, and let the 
country prove its ability to walk in all 
respects independently. That things are 
quite ripe for such a display we cannot 
pretend to believe, but it is impossible to 


mistake the causes inspiring Japan’s 
mood. Their gradual development has 
been pointed out time after time in 


these columns. Of course no one queries 
the general principle of dispensing with 
foreign aid as soon as it can be safely 
laid aside. What Japan’s friends fear is 
that the reasonable umbrage engendered 
by her harsh treatment is impelling 
her to sacrifice her own interests to a 
romantic impulse. Angered—and we do 
not for a moment deny her right to be 
angry—by the contemptuous indifference 
with which, as she thinks, her legitimate 
claims have been regarded by Western 
States, her ruling idea at present is 
to prove to foreigners that she can 
do excellently well without them, 
that if they take her supposed neces- 
sity as a measure of their own license to 
treat her harshly, they will find themselves 


and 


rudely mistaken. Carefully phrased as 
are the comments of the Héchi Shimbun 
in relation to this incident of the French 
officers, no one can read them without 
temper. 
“Foreigners,” writes our contemporary, 
“are engaged solely and wholly for the 
sake of the services they can render Japan. 
Not only is the idea of employing any 
particular nationals for the sake of curry- 
ing favour with some powerful State to 
be strongly condemned, but no material 
should be furnished for the very shadow of 
The only points to be 


detecting indications of ruffled 


such a suspicion. 
kept in view are the capacity of the 
foreigner to discharge the duties entrusted 
to him, and the remuneration he demands 
for his services. 
mean to imply that the Government has 
hitherto been influenced by any illegitimate 
considerations. What we wish to em- 
phasise is that no one need be in the least 
concerned because these French officers 
leave Japan, since whether they be French- 
men, or Germans, or Englishmen, this 
empire’s foreign employés are here for the 
unique purpose of serving it, and the in- 
countries find no 
place whatever in the account. If to dis- 
pense with the services of her foreign 
employés entails no inconvenience to her- 
self, then Japan should not hesitate to 
send them away, whatever their nationality, 
even without waiting until the fixed terms 
of their agreements expire. She need not 
consider the pecuniary sacrifice involved 
Japanese affairs should 


In saying this we do not 


terests of their own 


in such a course, 


be managed by Japanese. Foreigners 
should be employed only when their 
services are indispensable.” If such plain 
speaking as this is unusual, there is the 
more reason for taking careful note of it. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the 
international jealousies and diplomatic in- 
capacity which have kept Japan in fetters 
for so many years are now bearing their 
inevitable fruit, and that a country possess- 
ing unique natural attractions is beginning 
to show unfamiliar and unpleasant aspects 
to foreign residents. No evil, however, is 
wholly unmixed. If responsible Japanese 
really recognise the principle so clearly 
enunciated by the Héché Shimbun in re- 
spect of their foreign employés—if they 
thoroughly appreciate that the unique 
object in engaging a foreigner’s services 
is to promote Japan’s interests, and 
that to import any other consideration 
into the affair is merely to sow seeds of 
inconvenience and dissension—then we 
may be permitted to hope that the same 
principle will be observed in the much 
more important field of commercial transac- 
tions, and that the choice of markets will 
entirely cease to be guided by political 
considerations. It has never been our 
propensity to ignore Japan’s embarrass- 
ments or to underrate the force of the 
influences perpetually tending to pull her 
out of a straight, independent course. But 
our sympathy cannot blind us to her real 
interests, and these are never worse served 
than when she allows the desire of pro- 
pitiating international favour or the ex- 
pediency of conciliating international 
prejudice to become a factor in her com- 
mercial affairs. No country can command 
respect by trimming its sails to breezes 
that should be suffered to blow unregarded. 
Japan can amply afford to dispense with 
adventitious aids of this character. By 
seeking them she lowers her dignity; by 
abandoning them she provokes umbrage 
that need never have been engendered. 
If she is resolved to show herself inde- 
pendent and courageous—and she can 
choose no wiser course—let her not con- 
fine the demonstration to her treatment of 
her foreign employés. Let her adopt the 
sound and safe motto of a fair field and no 
favour all round. Let her buy where she 
can get the best and cheapest goods, no 
matter who the sellers may be; guided in 
her choice, not by this or that official, 
whose opinion, though honest so far as it 
goes, is obviously biassed, but by the 
common-sense, straightforward considera- 
tions that direct all prosperous business. 





THE FARCE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN FAPAN. 





jt 
HIS year of grace seems likely to be 
one of much In the 
course of a month we shall probably see 
the Constitution published, and then will 


excitement. 





follow immediately the organisation of 
political parties, preparations for the first 
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elections ever held in Japan, and canvass- 
ing by aspirants for membership of the 
National Assembly. Under different cir- 
cumstances strong political associations 
would doubtless have been formed already. 
But there exists no tangible basis for such 
action until the country knows exactly 
what sort of Constitution is to be granted. 
All the parties hitherto formed have been 
unable to stand for lack of practical plat- 
forms. Men will not persevere in combin- 
ing to support vague generalities, and 
until the Constitution is promulgated politi- 
cians cannot tell what to advocate or what 
to oppose. Nothing could illustrate this 
difficulty better than Count GoTo’s at- 
tempts to enlist a following. The Count 
is going from place to place haranguing 
the people very cleverly and very vehe- 
mently, but he has absolutely no pro- 
gramme to offer. He criticises the Go- 
vernment freely enough, and points to the 
nvertebrate history of previous associa- 
tions, but for the moment he himself has 
only one basis of union to suggest, namely, 
He asks every body 





manly determination. 
possessing courage, resolution, and per- 
severance to join him, but he does not 
and cannot say what they are to do when 
they have joined ; and the natural result of 
this uncertainty is that he remains still 
without a following. Yet there is no room 
to doubt that the attention of all classes 
of the people is keenly rivetted on the 
events of the next twelvemonth, and that 
the day for the opening of Parliament is 
impatiently waited +for. There is, how- 
ever, the strongest reason to suspect that 
the Japanese public at large deceives itself 
greatly as to the powers the people’s re- 
presentatives will acquire under the new 
system. We do not mean to suggest that 
the powers granted by the Constitution 
will be small in proportion to the nation’s 
expectations. On that point we 
little, and what we do know suggests a 
different conclusion. But even though the 
EMPEROR were to delegate to his people 
functions as extensive in theory as those 
exercised by the British Parliament, the 
practical value of the privilege must be 
largely discounted under existing circum- 
stances. The first function of arepresenta- 
tive assembly is to legislate. A parliament 
not exercising the right of making laws 
for all classes of persons resident within 
the national territories, would be little 
better than a farce. Will the Japanese 
Parliament be in a position to exercise 
this right? Assuredly not. So long as 
the provisions of the present Treaties 
hold, legislation in Japan must be effected 
not by the ordinary processes of parlia- 
mentary discussion and voting, but by 
negotiation. It seems probable that many 
Japanese, even among those most in- 
terested and active in agitating for Con- 
stitional government, do not understand 
this. Recently, for example, the Fiji 
Shimpé, one of the five leading journals 
the empire, told its readers with 


know 
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absolute assurance that it is within the 
competence of the Japanese Government 
at present to alter the Tariff for Japanese 
exporters or importers while leaving its 
tates unchanged for foreigners. Of course 
nothing of the kind is possible: it would 
be a distinct violation of the Treaties. 
Thus the $i? Shimpé—and others may 
doubtless be classed with it—does not 
appreciate the important fact that all 
questions relating, directly or indirectly, 
to the Tariff will be beyond tie pale 
of parliamentary legislation. In many 
Western States it often happens that some 
portion of the fiscal arrangements con- 
nected with the country’s foreign com- 
is temporarily withdrawn from 
parliamentary interference, and regulated 
by international compact. But that com- 
pact has itself received parliamentary 
sanction and is always a_ terminable 
covenant. Japan’s Tariff is quite different. 
It is a hard and fast agreement, which 
was never submitted to popular scrutiny, 
may be said to have been imposed upon 
the empire by force majeure, and is ap- 
parently destined to have no limit of time 
nnless Japan asserts and defends her 
right with a degree of practical spirit that 
her previous actions have not led us to 
anticipate. This Tariff question, too, has 
bearings wider than superficial observers 
suppose. Japan’s hands are tied in re- 
spect not alone of duties imposed upon 
articles of import or export, but also of 
taxes imposed on articles that compete with 
foreign manufactures or productions. A 
striking example is furnished in the case 
of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. These 
staples are regarded by Western finan- 
ciers as among the most legitimate ob- 
jects of taxation for purposes of re- 
venue. Everybody knows the enormous 
duties levied upon spirits and tobacco 
in Great Britain. Japan is prohibited from 
levying any such duties. All wines, malt 
and spirituous liquors may be imported by 
paying an ad valorem impost of five per 
cent., and it is plain that similar articles 


merce 


of domestic manufacture cannot be more 
heavily burdened. So, too, of tobacco. A 
hundred and thirty-three Ibs. of tobacco 
enter Japan on payment of less than 50 
sen duty, and a catty (14 Ibs.) of cigars on 
payment of about 7 sen. ‘These rates 
practically determine the amounts leviable 
home-grown tobacco or home-made 
Other instances might be adduced, 


on 
cigars. 
but we have said enough to show that the 
Japanese National Assembly, despite the 
great expectations founded on it, will be 
debarred from dealing in any way with a 
large class of problems elsewhere falling 
within the unquestionable sphere of par- 
liamentary discussion and regulation. Nor 
is the disability confined to fiscal affairs. 
[t extends also in other directions. All 
legislation affecting foreign residents and 
foreign ships is equally forbidden. A state 
of quarantine cannot be declared, or re- 
gulations for its enforcement voted, by the 
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Japanese Parliament. These things must 
be settled by negotiation between the 
Foreign Office and the Representatives of 
the Treaty Powers. Suppose, to take 
another case, that a bill were introduced 
for regulating the standard of Kerosene 
Oil. Would it be necessary for the House, 
having passed the second reading of the 
bill, to adjourn until the assent of the 
United States Minister had been secured 
for the new law? Or suppose that a 
measure was proposed to restrain the 
sale of all lottery tickets within Japanese 
territory. Would it be necessary that, 
after Parliament had given its preliminary 
approval, further legislation should be 
deferred until the British Minister had 
been persuaded to extend the operation of 
the act to subjects of the QUEEN acting as 
agents for the Manila and other lotteries 
in Yokohama and Kobe? Or if the long- 
talked-of harbour were formed in Tékyé, 
and the question of determining the dues 
payable by ships using it came before the 
Assembly, it is evident that all legislation 
would be vain until it were known whether 
or no foreign vessels might be held liable 
for the proposed imposts. Again, in the all 
too probable event of war between Powers 
with which Japan is on friendly terms, she 
cannot by the voice of her Parliament 
enact neutrality laws and define the posi- 
tion to be occupied vis-a-vis the bel- 
ligerents. this, a matter vitally 
concerning her national safety, must be 
managed by negotiation. But examples 
need not be multiplied. They will occur 
in plenty to any thoughtful person. Yet 
we often find cause to wonder whether 
reflections such as these present them- 
selves to politicians agitating for par- 
liamentary institutions, or—which is still 
more to the point—whether they present 
themselves with sufficient force to the 
statesmen who have prepared the Constitu- 
tion and are about to inaugurate repre- 
sentative government. Do the latter 
really foresee the farcical situation of a 
National Assembly obliged constantly to 
consider whether its resolutions may not 
be rendered inoperative by the veto of a 
foreign Corps Diplomatique, or do they 
truly appreciate the reproach that will 
attach to themselves if they inaugurate a 
National Assembly under such humiliating 
conditions? At present the indignities to 
which Japan is exposed by the necessity 
of observing treaties that virtually deprive 
her of independence, are little en evidence. 
Their practical inconvenience is quietly 


obviated by negotiation, and the general 
public is not sharply reminded of their 


Even 


existence. But things will be different 
under representative institutions. Parlia- 
ment will then become a vehicle for 


bringing the empire into open and irksome 
contact with its humiliation. The nation 
will be. publicly remined that for eighteen 
years its statesmen failed to assert the 
independence which was its unquestion- 
able right, and that their thirty-years’ 
achievement of enfranchfsing the people 
merely meant the mockery of inviting 
them to legislate subject to the vetoes or 
approvals of a dozen foreign ministers. 
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THE * NEW FORK TRIBUNE” ON 
“ SOME ORIENTAL POLITICS.” 


ee 
W* cannot pass without protest the 

interview with Mr. E. H. HOusE 
pubblished by the New York Tribune. Mr. 
House has always been a consistent and 
unwavering friend to Japan, and his power- 
ful writings have undoubtedly helped 
largely to influence public opinion in her 
favour. To fight such a fight as he has 
fought, to sustain power of work and luci- 
dity of mind in the midst of severe and last- 
ing bodily pain, and to hold by philanthro- 
pic convictions in the teeth of much that 
might well have turned the sweet to bitter, 
could never have been possible were his 
faith less radical. One must feel deeply 
to reach the feelings of others; must be a 
warm partisan to win a hearing for any 
unpopular cause. Mr. House has both 
these qualifications, and sometimes he 
allows them to appear more distinctly 
than is consistent with prudence. He 
hates with the keenest hatred every- 
thing remotely resembling Occidental ag- 
gression, The spirit of American free- 
dom inspires him so vehemently that pro- 
bably no personal wrong he ever suffered 
moves him to more earnest indignation 
than the sight of a strong Power tramp- 
ling right and justice under foot, and 
making its own interests the sole rule of 
its international dealings. He forgets 
that this and this only has been the history 
of all great States. There is absolutely 
no exception. Nature prescribes one law 
for the whole universe ; humanity knows 
only one way of obeying that law. Alike 
for the tiniest vegetable and the biggest 
animal it has been decreed that a nodal 
stage is an impossibility. There must 
always be motion in either direction. 
From the instant that the process of 
growth is arrested, from that instant 
the process of decay sets in. In the 
case of individuals this principle is ob- 
served by the destruction and assimila- 
tion of things that serve for food and 
nourishment. In the case of nations, it is 
carried out in precisely the same manner, 
mutatis mutandis. The man swallows 
mutton and beef: the State annexes ter- 
ritories and subdues nations. It is a humi- 
liating synopsis of a world created, as we 
suppose, by an all-wise, all-benevolent 
Providence. Every man recognising—and 
which of us can conscientiously affirm that 
he does not recognise ?—every man re- 
cognising that he is gifted with ability to 
appreciate the brutality, the wretchedness 
of such universal inter-consumption, cannot 
choose but labour to bring about a state of 
affairs more consistent with his higher in- 
stincts. 
accomplish his goal? The history of the 
world stares him It reads 
only one way; teaches only one lesson: 
nations must wax or they must wane. If 
the poet’s dream, the universal federation, 
the brotherhood of nations, is ever to be 


in the face. 
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But what hope is there that he will | 


realized, man’s whole nature must have 
radically changed beforehand. Ambition, 
emulation, the spirit of empire, the pride 
of patriotism—all these qualities must have 
been buried away in forgotten graves. 
While they live—and did they ever ex- 
hibit more vitality than they do at the 
present time in that armed camp called 
Europe ?—the sacrifice that deters each of 
us from pursuing his ideal is his own 
country’s decline. There can be no 
Great Britain in the ‘Federation of the 
World ;”” no defiant Germany ; no France 
crying for vengeance. There might indeed 
be a United States of America, but it must 
be a United States minus Protection ; 
minus the MONROE Doctrine; minus a 
remnant of semi-annihilated autochthons. 
The fay with the gift of vicarious vision 
has not visited America yet. The child- 
ren of the Stars and Stripes have not yet 
learned to see themselves as we see them 
—a handful of Englishmen sitting down on 
a continent bigger than the whole remain- 
ing civilized world; proclaiming “ for us 
this vast territory in its entirety and for us 
only: no other nation shall enter here 
without passing over our bodies ;” pro- 
ceeding to exterminate the aborigines 
with all the resolute fervour of Cromwel- 
lian times, and employing slave labour to 
develop the material of the 
land. Such is the picture of the United 
States as it appears to onlookers. We 
have the sincerest affection for our good 
cousins. 
their splendid successes, and hope that the 
future has only good in store for them. 
But across their garment of fortuitous 
righteousness we see the same truculent 
muscles and sturdy limbs that distinguish 
all crescent Powers. We see them grow- 
ing at arate that dwarfs the development 
of other nations, and the only difference 
discernible in the manner of their growth 
is that, not having yet filled the huge 
space within their own seas, not having yet 
occupied the world appropriated by them 
in their lusty youth and defiantly held in 


resources 


We admire and rejoice over 


theie strong manhood, they press upon the 
heels of no other peoples—except the cop- 
per-coloured autochthons whom they exter- 
minate. The boasted oasis in the wilder- 
ness of aggressive development does not 
really exist in the United States; does not 
exist anywhere. Assuredly it does not 
exist in England. We admit all the 
blemishes of the dear old country. We 
admit that, under his tradesman’s coat, 
every Briton hides the spirit of empire, 
and we frankly hope that things will re- 
tain so on this side of the millenium. 
Of course he 
difficult to win the affection of beaten com- 
petitors. Buton the whole, for England’s 
sake we prefer that she should win the 
fight and lose the love. She has lost that 
of Mr. House. He sees her in her worst 
light. Sir HARRY PARKES was to him a 
type of the personification of British ag- 


is well hated, since it is 





gression. He regarded Sir Harry as the 


ale 





most active agent of a hideous system, 
Yet the world held no kinder-hearted 
man, no more loyal Englishman, no truer 
friend than this same Sir Harry. We 
could not ourselves endorse the policy of his 
later years in Japan, because we believed 
that the true way to extend British in- 
fluence in this country had ceased to be 
his way. But we remember him with love 
and reverence as a noble example at once 
of the highest devotion to duty and of the 
heartiest sympathy with the fortunes of his 
fellows. Mr. HousE remembers him and 
the influence he wielded here with different 
feelings. Nor is it to be denied that Mr. 
House has reason to be indignant. We 
hear now for the first time indeed that he 
was ‘mobbed and stoned and pelted with 
mud by Englishmen in the streets because 
he said a good word for Japan,” but in a 
figurative sense this is certainly true. 
The first to claim for Japan equal treat- 
ment at the hands of Western States, 
he brought upon himself a shower of 
abuse and vilification much more difficult 
to endure, probably, than material mis- 
siles. Something of this fate awaits 
everyone who does not fall in with the 
fashion of treating the Japanese, speak- 
ing of them and writing of them as 
We who pen 
We have enjoyed 
our own share of mud-pelting. We have 
had, and still occasionally have, the plea- 
sure of being called “ unpatriotic,” “anti- 
foreign,” and ‘‘disloyal,” inasmuch as we 
hold that everything done by Western 
nations or Western individuals in the East 
is not of necessity right because it is Wes- 
tern. The epithets only amuse us. We per- 


wholly inferior beings. 
these words know it. 


ceive their silliness as well as the absence 
of rational argument their use denotes, 
though the instinct underlaying them is not 
tobecondemned. England has to choose 
between two policies in Japan—the policy 
of force and the policy of conciliation. 
The day for the former is long past, and 
every true Englishman who loves his 
country and desires the spread of her 
influence should work to bring about the 
adoption of the latter in her practice here. 
Having large interests at stake, she 
has been slow to obey the dictates of 
sentiment; slow to abandon a secure posi- 
tion for one that she could not fully fore- 
cast. Her conservatism has injured her 
popularity and weakened her influence. 
That no ordinarily observant person can 
deny. But that her people are less 
friendly at heart to Japan than those of any 
other country, or that Japan deems them 
less friendly, there is nothing to prove 
and much to disprove. 

One word more. Mr. Housg, referring 
to the celebrated incident of the violation 
of Japanese quarantine regulations by a 
German vessel, says —‘It is not certain 
that the German ship brought the disease, 
but it is almost certain.” This is incorrect. 
So far as human knowledge goes, the 
German ship did not bring the disease, 
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and had nothing whatever to do with its 
advent. The epidemic had established it- 
self before she came. Moreover, the state- 
ment that “100,000 unfortunate Japanese 
died of cholera within a month after her 
arrival” is a monstrous exaggeration. 
We do not believe that Mr. HOUSE ever 
said anything of the kind, If the figure 
were divided by fifty it would still be above 
the mark. What we wish to note, however, 
is that, though the conduct of the Hesperia 
cannot be excused, nothing could be more 
unjust than to cite it as a type of German 
policy in Japan. Everyone knows how 
sincerely Germany has befriended Japan 
of late years and how much Japan owes to 
her friendship. It is true that Japan has 
been a little injudicious in her recognition 
of German good-will, and that her parti- 
ality has hurt her a little in the estimation 
of other friends as well as in her own busi- 
ness interests. But on the whole we 
should rather see her err in the excess 
than in the deficiency of her gratitude for 
genuine benefits. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—= 4 
STUDENTS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


To THE Epitor oF THe “ JapAN Matt” 
S1R,—Mr. Seki Naohiko, chief editor of the Tokyd 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, having graduated at the 
Imperial Japanese University, went to Cambridge, 
in England, where he completed his studies and 
returned to Japan last year. Soon after his return 
he entered ihe Nichi Nichi Shimbun's office as 
Mr, Fukuchi’s successor, and set himself to im- 
rove the condition of that journal. In his spare 
Fears he contrives to act as chief editor of the 
Ginko Zasshi, as superintendent of the preparatory 
institution for civil service examinations, and as 
lecturer on jurisprudence at the Tékyé Semmon 
Gakkd. Naturally, his friends are uneasy lest 
such a multiplicity of tasks should overtax his 
strength, but his love of earnest studentship carries 
him through. He has just added to his popularity 
by a signal evidence of the affectionate esteem in 
h he holds the student class. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun's price is 30 sen per month, and 
no discount is given unless a half-year’s subscrip- 
tion be paid in advance. Students whose means 
are narrow find it difficult. to subscribe for the 
paper even at that small price, and some of them 
accordingly suggested to Mr. Seki that a special 
rate for their class would bea great boon. Mr. 
Seki at once acted on the suggestion, and directed 
that the cost of the paper should be reduced by 
one-fourth for students of the Higher Commercial 
School and the Tékyd Semmon Gakkd, with both of 
which institutions he is connected. Thus their nu- 
merous students will henceforth be able to procure 
the Nichi Nichi for the exceedingly moderate out- 
lay of 22} sen monthly, a rate that is evidently 
fixed with more regard for the convenience of the 
subscribers than for the pecuniary interests of the 
newspaper. It is to be sincercely hoped that other 
newspapers also would take this point into con- 
sideration, so that means for developing their 
knowledge may be made as largely as possible 
available to the student classes. 
Your obedient Servant, 
Watanabe AKIRA, 
46, Sekiguchi, Suido-cho, Koishigawa, Tokyd, 
January 15th, 





Erraxstarion 


MR. H, NORMAN AT WLADIVOSTOCK. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—Amongst various “discoveries” made 
by Mr. Norman during his four days? stay at 
ladivostock is one ‘that a telegraph line from 
New Westminster to St, Petersburg vid Behring 
Strait instead of a Pacific Cable is sure to come 
before long ; indeed it was already half built when 
the Auantic Cable proved a success, and then 
abandoned.’ 
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I would like to refer Mr. Norman to a record of 
travel entitled “Tent Life in Siberia,” by one of 
the constructors of the Behring Strait line, a 
perusal of which might induce him to modify his 
sanguine views on this subject. It was not the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable which caused the 
abandonment of the line; it was the rigour of the 
Siberian winter which demonstrated at a very 
early period the almost utter impossibility of 

taining a practical telegraph line in those 
latitudes. 

Lam, Sir, yours very truly, W. B. M. 


Tokio, 19th January, 1889. 





MISSIONARY EXPENDITURE. 


To THe Eprror or THe “Japan Matt..’” 

Str,—In the article ‘Married Missionaries,” 
which appeared in the columns of your journal on 
the 25th ultimo, publicity was given to a state- 
ment of Canon Taylor's that the “ balance-sheet 
of the Church Missionary Society does not balance, 
and that many thousand pounds of expenditure 
are not accounted for at all.” Canon Taylor’s 
indictments were made unreservedly in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review of November last, and 
it was to be supposed were based on good and re- 
liable data. The convincing reply, however, of 
Mr. Eugene Stock, the Editorial Secretary of the 
C.M.S., a reply admirable both in temper and in 
matter, rebuts the Canon’s charges, and will be 
read with satisfaction by all ffiends of missionary 
enterprise. A letter in the form originally sent, it 
appears as an article in the December number of 
the same periodical. Insofar as I endorsed the 
above statements of the Canon's, I beg to with- 
draw such endorsement, and to express my perfect 
satisfaction with Mr. Stock’s reply. 


Tam, &c, Tue Writer oF THE ARTICLE. 














THE LATE CHARITY CONCERT. 
ea ag See 
We have much pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing correspondence :— 
8, Bluff, January 19th, 1889. 
Dear Mapam,—lI have the pleasure to enclose 
a cheque for $525, in aid of the fund of your 
Charity, being the proceeds of a Concert given on 
the 12th instant by a number of well-wishers and 
those who rendered material assistance in the 
undertaking for your worthy cause, as shown by 
the list enclosed.” Thanking you for an acknow- 
ledgement, 
Tremain, yours truly, Jessiz Tuomas. 
To the Reverend Mother Ste. Mathilde, 
‘The Convent. 


Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus, 
zoth January, 1889. 

Dear Mapamj—I have just received your 
kind letter enclosing the cheque of $525, being the 
result of the concert given on the 12th inst. on be- 
half of our poor children. Deign, dear Madam, 
to accept our most sincere thanks, and also to the 
charitable persons who have contributed to the 
good work by their talents, their influence, and 
their presence. 

Tread with gratitude the names of our bene- 
factors and benefactresses, of whom I shall pre- 
serve a precious remembrance. 

May God bestow on you and them, dear 
Madam, his most abundant blessings: this is the 
prayer which shall be daily on the lips and in the 
heart of 

‘Yours very gratefully, 


Mother Stz. Maruitpe. 











REVIEW. 
eet ees 
Butsurigakn Futsugo Fisho, or A Vocabulary of 


Physical Terms, is a very valuable publication, 
giving the authoritative Japanese equivalents of 
an important group of scientific terms of the 
West. We say authoritative, for outside the six- 
and-thirty gentlemen whom’ the preface makes 
responsible for the work there is probably no one 
in fapan whose opinion on such matters is worth 
even a passing consideration. Among these 
six-and thirty we notice the names of Professors 
Kikuchi, Yamagawa, Terao, Sakurai, Fujisawa, 
Kitao, Muraoka, and Messrs. Wada, Yamaguchi, 
Tanakadate, Namba, Nakamura, Fujioka, Naka- 
no, Miwa, Sakai, and others. Some six years 
ago these gentlemen formed themselves into an 
association for translating physical terms (Butsu- 





rigaku Yakugo Kwai). After holding fully sixty 
meetings the association elected a committee of 





four, to whom was entrusted the editing of the 
vocabulary of words on which they had agreed. 
The expenses of publication were borne by the 
Mathematical and Physical Society, to which most 
of the members of the Translation Society be- 
longed. The book, as now published, consists of 
four parts, which are simple reproductions of each 
other, arranged alphabetically under the four 
languages, Japanese, English, French, and Ger- 

"The Romaji-kwai spelling with some slight 
modifications is adopted inthe Japanese Part; but 
in all four vocabularies the words are also given 
in Chinese character or in Kata-kana. A few 
examples will make the method of arrangement 
clear. Thus in the first part, we find arranged 
under Chikava the English, French, and German 
equivalents (Force, Force, Kraft, die), the Chinese 
character (77) being put at the end of the line. 
In the second or English part, the same set of 
words will be found under Force; similarly in 
the third or French part; and in the fourth or 
German part under Kraft. This is an example 
of a case which presented no difficulty to the 
translators, the Japanese word already existing 
in the ordinary” sense of the Foreign words, 
and only requiring to be authoritatively taken 
in the ‘stricter scientific sense. There are of 
course a great number of such cases. Then there 
are other cases, such as Ereki, Electricity, Elec- 
tricité, Electricitat (die), in which the Japanese 
corruption of the foreign word has long been in 
use (Denki is given throughout as a synonym). 
Ereki, however, forms the first part of a number of 
compound words, in which the translators have 
been compelled to show their hand. From the 
beginning they wisely determined toinvent no new 
words by combination of Chinese characters. Their 
work was peculiarly one of translation; and if 
the foreign word or phrase would not translate 
easily and suggestively into recognised Japanese 
equivalents, the foreign word or phrase was to be 
taken bodily into the Japanese vocabulary with 
only such changes as phonetics required. Thus, 
we find Erekikei for electrometer (we drop the 
French and German equivalents), Evekimi for 
electroscope, Erekisd for electric image (a peculi- 
arly technical phrase), and so on; but for electro- 
motor we find Hrekimitor, and Erektorédo for 
electrode. Evekibon (electric tray) for electro- 
phorus does not strike us as a particularly happy 
translati he essential idea of motion in the 
use of the instrument being quitelost. The num- 
ber of direct importations from foreign languages 
might be estimated at about 15 per cent. of the 
whole. In taking over a foreign word, the translators 
seem first to have expressed it in kava, and then re- 
spelled it in phonetic Romaji. Proper names are 
alone excepted from this treatment. Thus every 
L appears as an r, as in Shikr for Cycle, Rens for 
Lens, Rogariberi for Logarithmic Decrement, Bari- 
schikk-no Garvanométor tor Ballistic Galvanometer, 
and so on. Perhaps this was unavoidable; and yet 
it is matter for regret that the Japanese have made 
ho attempt to devisea kana representationof a letter 
which is so frequent of occurrence in all European 
languages. Had the present body of ‘“trans- 
lators” not been so weighed down by a sense of 
their non-inventiveness, they might well have 
made this a fitting opportunity for the adoption 
of some mak to indicate the Z sound. Already 
the v had been represented by a nigori-d “u™ 
(¥). This they have adopted; so it would have 
been no new departure to represent the Z sounds 
by, say, migori-d r” syllables, It does seem a 
little inconsistent that in Viorin (violin) the foreign 
v should be retained but the foreign / discarded, 
and simply because some one has had the good 
sense to represent av by $. This is perhaps the 
only general criticism that might be advanced. Of 
distinct mistranslations we have noticed very few. 
Sunadoket is translated sand-glass, sand-watch (?) 
but the much commoner hour-glass being nowhere 
given. The English word Dielectric is a_noun, 
not an adjective; the German equivalent Dielek- 
tricum and the related Dielektricitatsconstante are 
not given, being replaced by words and phrases 
which are intelligible but not technical. The 
English Frost has no certain Japanese equi- 
valent, Shimo being really hoar-frost. Again, the 
French Givre cannot for a moment be regarded as 
the equivalent of Shimo-bashira; while Etsnadel is 
obviously a German translation, Shimo-bashira is 
the name given to the delicate ice pillars which form 
onfrosty nights just below the top crust of dry earth, 
lifting this crust up from the moist soil beneath. 
‘The phenomenon is a very striking one and arrests 
the attention of all new-comers to the country. 
If it is met with in Europe at all, it can be only to 
a limited extent, for there is no evidence of the 
existence in any European language of a term 
equivalent to Shimo-bashira. In all the vocabu- 
laries the German article is added to the substan- 
tive, an unnecessary refinement as it seems to us. 
Its only use is to indicate the gender; then why 
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should not the same indication be wien in the 
ase of the French substantives? This touch of 
nconsistency is, of course, a result of the plan 
according to which the editing committee of four 
worked, each member being wholly and only re- 
sponsible for one language. ‘Thus Professor 
Yamagawa had charge of the English, Professor 
Muraoka of the German, Mr. Namba of the 
French, and Mr. Yamaguchi of the Japanese. 
When Mr. Namba left Tokyo, his place was taken 
by Mr. Miwa; and for the Same reason Professor 
Fujisawa ultimately served instead of Professor 
Muraoka. 

Generally speaking, the blemishes of the book— 
they can hardly be called faults—are not of a 
character to impair its usefulness; and this use- 
fulness is distincily enhanced by the fourfold ar- 
rangement adopied by the compilers. Although 
specially intended as a book of reference for Japa- 
nese teachers of Dynamics and Physics—to whom 
in fact itis indispensable—it cannot fail to be of 
great service to any one, whether Japanese or 
Foreign, who may, even if only occasionally, re- 
quire to know the definite equivalent in one of 
these four languages of some physical term. The 
whole conception and carrying out of the work are 
highly creditable to the members of the Transla- 
tion Society, and evidence at once their public 
spirit and industry. Each part covers about 90 
octavo pages, and each page contains some 20 
to 2§ distinct terms expressed in the four 
languages. Not unfrequently synonyms in one 
language are given. ‘The amount of labour in 
volved in arranging such a set of vocabularies can 
only be appreciated by one who has 
similar piece of indexing. ‘The typographical 
slips are by no means excessive; and the prin 
is clear and worthy the reputation of the Haku 
bunsha. ‘Vhe book may be bought atthe Publish- 
ing Office (Tokyo, Ginza, Shichome), for the 
moderate sum of a dollar and a half. 
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(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 











Before commencing our task of recording the 
events of the year upon which we are now entering, 
we propose, in accordance with custom, to give a 
short retrospect of the occurrences of 1888, in 
order partly to refresh the memory of our readers, 
and partly to artive if possible at some idea of the 
probable course of future events. 

Chief among the incidents that fall to be re- 
corded during the year that has passed, we may 
refer to the visit of the Emperor and Empress to 
Saitama in conncetion with the military review 
which took place on the 21st of November last, 
and the presence of the Empress at the launch 
from the Yokosuka building yard on 15th October 
of the war-vessel fukao Kan. Though these events 
were but part of the daily life of our enlightened 
and gracious Emperor and Empress, whose many 
virtues aud excellencies are well known to all heir 
subjects, we specify them first to show the 
arduous and severe duties which fall to the lot of 
those who wield the sceptie, for both functions 
were performed under the most disagreeable con- 
ditions. But both were works showing the interest 
felt by those august personages in the develop. 
ment and progress of the army and the navy, 
—those great bulwarks of the wation—and both 
were carried out with unflinching devotion to duty. 
Under drenching torrents of rain His Lnperial 
Majesty, despite the advice of his medical at- 
tendanis, remained on horseback in the field di 
ing the whole day, and carried out in every detail 
the programme that had been prepared, Even 
more dispiriting and discouraging were the condi- 
tions under which the Empress visited Yokosuka, 
Rain fell continually, and the weather was so 
tempestuous that the vessels at anchor in the 
harbour of Yokohama had made preparations for 
every emergency; but Her Imperial Majesty, 
undeterred by considerations of personal discom- 
fort, proceeded to Yokosuka and graced with her 
presence the ceremony there petformed. When 
our illustrious rulers thus show themselves devoted 
to the interests of the nation, need it be cause for 
wonder that the officers and men of our army and 
navy are actuated by the highest sentiments of 
loyalty and patriotism? During last year events 
productive both ef joy and sorrow to the Court 
took place. We refer to the bith of H.I.H. 
Princess Tsune, and the completion of the new 
palace, and to the death of H.-H. Prince Al 

Taking up next such political events as were 
connected with official circles, the first that we have 
to note was the change of Minister President, which 
took place on the zoth of April, ‘To such as con- 
sider the event from a supetficial point of view it 
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may have seemed strange and unaccountable, for 
changes in the cabinets of constitutional countries 
usually arise from want of confidence in the ad- 
ministration or ministers concerned, or inability 
on the part of one or the other to fulfil their duties 
to the nation, But it is not easy to show 
in what respect the principles of Count Kuroda 
iffer from those of his predecessor, Count Ito, 
while, asa matter of fact, tNe former had previously 
held the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and assisted in carrying out the policy of the 
latter. If Count Ito's notions of government were 
detrimental to the national interests, surely those 
of Count Kuroda were not less so. It would 
appear therefore, that the change arose not from 
any difference of principles on policy. In some 
quarters it is believed that Count Ito’s resignation 
was due to the failure in the diplomatic policy of 
the Government, but this does not sound credible, 
otherwise why did not the Minister. President 
leave the administration when Count Inouye 
resigned, instead of continuing in office and ac- 
tually discharging for a time the duties of Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs Others seem to 
think: that the impelling influence arose from the 
unfavourable feeling which during the previous 
year or two had been developed with regard to 
Count Ito. When, however, a statesman makes 
up his mind to accept the office of Minister Pre- 
sident and to sacrifice his personal inclinations 
and feelings to the public wellare, he must also be 
prepared to become the object of more or less 
opposition and censure, and it does not seem to us 
at all probable that the Count’s retirement arose 
from this cause, especially as we know that the 
charges brought’ against. him were unfounded, 
Others again hint’ that while the change was 
ostensibly due to the fact that, in view of the ap. 
proaching promulgation of the Constitution, no one 
statesman could satisfactorily discharge the duty 
of superintending the affairs of State and at the 
same time attend to the compilation and enact 
ment of the Constitution, the tue explanation of 
Count Ito’s resignation is to be found in various 
influences and circumstances which ave hardly 
susceptible of description. On this point we find 
ourselves unable to venture an opinion, but for the 
fature it is to be hoped that no such change will 
arise from similarly obscure causes. 

On Count Kuroda’s assumption of the Premier 
ship in succession to Count Ito, a fecling prevailed 
pretty generally among the public that, the former 
Statesnian being by Uaining and chavacter of 
soldierly and militant tendencies, his tenure of 
office would be marked by vigorous and decisive 
action of a kind to startle the popular mind. 
Eight months, however, have passed away since 
he took up the management of affairs, and dur 
that time he has shown himself to be so liberal and 
so ready to avail himself of the services of others 
that public anticipation has been completely falsi- 
fied. ‘This result, however, is exactly that for 
which we have hoped and waited. Immediately 
on Count Ito vacating the post of Minister- 
President, a new office was established—the 
Sumitsu in-or Privy Council. ‘The Count was 
pointed President of this body, and many Court 
tincitlors who had previously held the appoint. 
of sang? (Councillor) and a number of 
ptivate gentleman who had at various times 
occupied posts of responsibility in the public ser 
vice, were appointed Privy Councillors. ‘The 
duty assigned to this body is to deliberate on 
enact the Constitution, and to advise His 
Imperial Majesty in regard to political matte 
generally. Among the Privy Councillors who 
thus received appointments at the outset were 
Counts Oki, Kawamura, Soejima, ‘Terajima, Fi 
kuoka, Sasaki, Katsu, and Higashikuze, and Vi 
counts Sano, Yoshii, and Shinagawa, and M 
Kono, Whether such a body as the Privy Cou 
cil is really called for at this time, and what its 
probable influence will be on political affairs, are 
points that are worthy of careful and deliberate 
investigation, and it is matter for some regret that 
its establishment was exceptionally sudden and 
thus did not receive that full and serious attention 
and discussion which the occasion sndoubtedly 
called for. The thing has passed, however, and 
cannot now be recalled; but it has at any rate 
served as a warning against any such hasty action 
in the future. 

Next to the change of Premiership the most im- 
portant and significant event connected with the 
Government was the re-entry to the Cabinet of 
Count Okuma, and the resumption of office by 
Count Inouye.’ Connt Okuma had left the m 
stry in October, 1881, being unable to reconcile 
his views with those of the other members, and the 
difference between him and his late colleagues 
remained for a long time unadjusted, the Count 
having organized the Progressive Party and thus 
assumed an attitude of direct opposition to the 
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Government. This alienation, indeed, became 





more maiked, and such a point Of intensity did 
the antagonism attain that Government officials . 
who were known to be on friendly terms with 
Count Okuma or were more or less connected 
with the members of the Progressive Party, 
were in many cases either released from office 
or dismissed on allowances equal to one-third 
of their salaries. As time wore on, however, 
changes began to make themselves apparent, 
culminating at length in the readmission of Count 
Okuma within the ranks of the ministry, an event 
which may well be regarded as the strangest 
among the political occurrences of 1888. Nor can 
it be said that on the one hand the principles of 
the Progressive Party have commended them- 
selves to and been accepted by the Government, 
or on the other that Count Okuma has given i 
his adherence to the Cabinet; it seems rather as 
if the conflicting elements on both sides had been 
fused into a harmonious whole. We really should 
be ata loss if asked to name any point as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of government policy at the pre- 
seit moment. Be this as it may, however, it shouid 
be pointed out that Count Okuma for several 
years was leader of a political party, and that 
noisy folks were wont to predict evil for the nation 
unless he re-entered the Cabinet. He has now 
been ten months in office and yet he does not seem 
to have devised any measares for the salvation 
of the people. But this criticism is somewhat 
harsh, and is only employed by those who are not 
acquainted with the real conditions of the Gove' 
ment, For our own part we sympathise w 
Count Okuma in his ability to carry into proper 
effect his views on many political subjects. ‘The 
opinion generally entained by the public is 
that while Count Tnouye’s withdrawal was not 
due to any question of policy, his re-entry cer- 
tainly was, 

We need not say that the question of Treaty 
Revision bulks largely among the political sub- 
jects that occupy the minds of the members of the 
Government, Since the visit paid to Europe and 
America by the late Prince lwakura, and the sub- 
sequent tenure of the office of Mi tfor Foreign 
Affairs by Counts Soejima and Terajima, repeated 
representations have been made to the treaty 
Powers, but without effect. When Count Inouye 
took over charge of the Foreign Office, he applied 
himself devotedly (o this question, the negotiations 
in reference to which were left solely in his hands 
by the Government. Ultimately at the expense 
of much labour, time, and expense, the affair was 
advanced to a satisfactory stage, and a speedy 
conclusion was promised ol the negotiations, when 
the force of public opinion became too strong to 
be disregarded by the Cabinet, and Treaty Revi- 
sion was postponed for an indefinite period. 
Count Inouye in consequence of this event resign- 
ed and left the Cabinet. The heaping of blame 
for this result on the shoulders of the one person 
who had been mainly instrumental in bringing the 
negotiations to that point, while the rest of the 
Cabinet remained in office unaffected by the oc- 
currence, is a circumstance which would be rare in 
the history of countries governed by Cabinets of 
joint responsibility, but as the constitutional system 
has not yet been established in Japan the matter 
may be passed over. 

Alter his resignation, however, and his appoint- 
ment to the easy duties of Court Councillor, 
Count Inouye availed himself of the leisure 
at his disposal and travelled Uuough the pro- 
vinces, delivering addresses to the people now on 
topics of political economy, at other times on the 
importance of improving agriculture, and again 
on the principles of self-government, ‘The views 
thus given utterance to were so favourably received 
by the intelligent section of the country people 
that the public began to view the ex-Minister as 
the coming leader of a self-government party, the 
formation of which in opposition to the Govern- 
ment was more than anticipated. Whether this 
fact had anything to do with the events that 
followed we are unable to state; at any rate 
overtures were made by the ministry with the 
view of inducing the Count to reenter the 
Cabinet, and the result was that in a month 
or two (on July 25th), he conditionally assumed 
the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce. 
His subsequent policy has included several start 
ling departures from “the former routine of his 
office, and it is apparent that the Minister Pre- 
sident has left him comparatively to follow his own 
course in the conduct of the business coming 
under his charge. Indeed, the capacity of Count 
Kuroda and the decision of Count Inouye are 
among the most noteworthy features of political 
life during the past year. We trust the latter 
statesman will continue to assert and carry into 
practice the principles of self-government which 
he has so well expounded, and that he will do 
all in his power to facilitate the promulgation 
of the Fu and Ken and Gun systems, the details 
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of which are as yet but imperfectly known. Hav- 
ing described the foregoing events we need only 
make a passing reference to the departure on 
December 2nd of Count Yamagata ona foreign 
tour, and the temporary assumption by Count 
Matsugata, in addition to his own duties, of the 
portfolio of Home Affairs. A combination like the 
Cabinet of the 21st year of Meiji, consisting of 
such men as Counts Kuroda, Okuma, and Inouye, 
cannot be easily brought together. We wish we 
could say that from the first the principles and 
policy of all its members have been in harmony, but 
as yet we cannot venture on any such assertion. 

Besides the above, several changes have occurred 
which call for some allusion. Of these the first 
requiring notice is that which occurred in the ad- 
ministration of Hokkaido. Viewed with regard 
to the personalities of the former and the present 
chiefs of the Hokkaido Administration Board, it 
would seem to be a matter of little moment 
whether Mr. Iwamura or Major-General Nags 
yama held that office, for if the latter is one of the 
most prominent and distinguished public servants 
of the day, the former is no less known as an 
officer of the most incorruptible integrity and 
sincerity. But the island is an important part of 
the Empire, with resources the future develop- 
ment of which will materially affect the prosperity 
of the nation, and on this account much depends 
on the policy to be pursued in its administration. 
As colonization and settlement can only be 
brought about by the encouragement and de- 
velopment of agriculture, industries, and trade, 
the question of whether the prevailing policy is to 
be one of civil or military rule is a somewhat 
serious one. The new chief is unfortunately a 
soldier, of distinctly military traditions, a circum- 
stance which made the public a little anxious as 
to the future of the island. Although six months 
have elapsed, however, since he was placed at the 
head of affairs, noremarkable departure from the 
policy of his predecessor has been noticeable; and 
generally speaking a distinct improvement in the 
system of administration in Hokkaido falls to be 
recorded. Another event which calls for remark 
was the change that took place in the office of 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police Office. 
Universal sorrow was aroused by the death of 
that devoted and patriotic officer, Viscount Mishi- 
ma; but this stroke of misfortune to the nation 
was softened by the fact that a successor of similar 
character, and a native of the same locality, was 
found in the person of Mr. Orita, formerly Prefect 
of Fukushima, We cannot forbear from remark- 
ing, however,—while fully recognising the great 
ay of Mr, Orita—that questions have been 
asked more than once recently as to whether none 
but Satsuma men are qualified to fill the post of 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police. Still, be this as 
it may, we for our own part are less concerned 
about the holders of that office, or their extraction, 
than we are with the results of their administra- 
tion. During the short period that has elapsed 
since Mr. Orita entered upon his new duties, 
nothing of note has occurred, but we cannot doubt 
that amid the stirring events which are now so 
close upon us there will be ample opportunity 
for the exercise of his abilities. Upon him will to 
a very considerable extent depend the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity and order in the capital, and he 
will have in his own hands the decision of the 
question whether his name will find a prominent 
place in the history of our times. 

‘The change which took place in the office of 
Vice-Minister of Justice was most unexpected, 
and the general public was quite at a loss to 
account for it. It is true that various conjectures 
have been hazarded but we do not feel ourselves 
justified in reproducing them here. Other changes 
in regard to the Vice-Ministers for Agriculture 
and Commerce and Communications were anti 
pated. Viscount Nomura, Vice-Minister for Com- 
munications, was transferred to the Privy Council, 
his place being taken by Mr. Maeshima Hisonomu, 
a well-known leader of the Progressionist Party, 
and Mr. Iwamura was appointed Vice-Minister for 
Agriculture and Commerce in room of Mr. Hana- 
busa, who received the office of Court Councillor. 
It is understood that Mr. Maeshima’s special quali- 
fication for the duties of his new office was the 
chief cause of his appointment, the eloquence and 
varied accomplishments of Viscount Nomura 
rendering advisable his inclusion in the ranks of 
the Privy Council. Mr. Hanabusa’s presence was 
required by the Court, and Mr. Iwamura, having 
formerly assisted Count Inouye in his labours to 
reform the administration of Hokkaido, was a 
valuable acquisition to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. Mr. Go, Vice-Minister 
for Finance, found it necessary to resign in conse- 
quence of his advanced age, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Watanabe, formerly director of the Accoun- 
tants Bureau. 

Besides these events we may note the European 
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tour of Count Yamagata to inspect military me- 
thods of defence and the working of the local go- 
vernment system. The Commiltee appointed to 
investigate Imperial Household affairs has no 
connection with the preparation of the Constitu- 
tion, while the establishment of a committee to 
inspect the expenditure of various offices and de- 
partments, with Count Okuma as chairman, is a 
step preliminary to the inauguration of Parlia- 
ment. The abolition of the Bureau of Historio- 
graphy does not involve the discontinuance of the 
work hitherto transacted there, but simply. its 
transference to the Imperial University ; and the 
object of the committee appointed to examine the 
the art treasures of the empire is to preserve the 
remaining fine art antiquities throughout the coun. 
try. These various measures have all been dic- 
tated by the same motive, namely, the furtherance 
of the national interests. We shall see at the close 
of the year how far they have been successful in 
that object. 

In the popular region of politics agitation and 
activity were not by any means absent. For some 
time previous to last year the opposition to the 
Government of members of the Progressive Party, 
and of such as were known to be in sympathy with 
the objects of that organization, had been most 
marked and active; but after the re-entry to the 
Cabinet of Count Okuma their attitude imme- 
diately changed, and instead of a position of 
uncompromising hostility to the ministry the party 
may be said to have set before it the task of bring- 
ing the Government and people into harmony. 
The change provoked from Count Goto the charge 
that the Progressive Party has now no higher 
aim than that of currying favour with those 
in office. This somewhat rash criticism, which 
we for our part certainly do not endorse, 
was of course founded on the facts that various 
leaders of the party had recently entered the 
ranks of the Government and that the utterances 
of its members had become much more moderate 
in tone. Its position was certainly an anomalous 
one, for it could not attack a ministry in which its 
own principles were so strongly represented, and 
being thus neither one thing nor another—neither 
victorious nor defeated—the part left it to play 
was very difficult. Towards the close of the 
year, however, some field for a display of energy 
on the part of the members was afforded by the 
talk of establishing a so-called Self-Government 
Party, as well as the association with which Count 
Goto’s name was connected. Roused into activity 
by these rumoursthe Progressive Party despatched 
delegates to various parts of the empire to orga- 
nize clubs and other bodies of persons professing 
its views; a course which has amply demonstrated 
its vitality to the public. 

The fate of the now dissolved Liberal Party 
is provocative only of pity, for its leading mem- 
bers are now either pining in prison or have 
been banished from the capital under the Peace 
Preservation Regulations. Count Itagaki, its 
head, spends his days hermit-like in his native 
locality of Tosa, and the younger spirits are left 
to sigh for political occupation. In all probability 
the promulgation of the Constitution during the 
present year, with its necessarily quickening effects 
upon political life, will stimulate the Liberal Party 
into a new display of vitality. 

Far different from the above was the condition 
during last year of Count Goto’s Grand Associa- 
tion; though indeed it is not easy to decide 
whether the vigour noticeable was created by his 
followers or flowed solely from the Count, to whom 
advancing age seems to bring no abatement of 
energy. In defiance of the severe heat, during the 
summer months he traversed the north-eastern 
provinces, addressing the people in pretty much 
the same strain everywhere in reference to the 
Grand Association, and as the year drew to a 
close he started on a similar mission through the 
Tokaido and Hokurikudo regions. When we 
examine the results of the Count’s unceasing 
activity we find that he gains much confidence by 
his distinguished name and title, and it is worthy 
of remark that those who respond to his call do 
not include the men of note and influence in 
various localities, and do include many of those 
young men who were connected with the Liberal 
Party. 

Count Goto’s views seem to appeal more to 
youth than to the mature intelligence and 
experience of older spirits. His description of 
his Grand Association seems wide and compre- 
hensive enough to admit any one, but if we be- 
come a little more curious and ask what really are 
the principles and policy of that body we do not 
receive at all a satisfactory answer. We are told 
that it is not politic or expedient to make any de- 
claration at this stage—and so matters are left in 
avague and undefined state which no doubt ac- 
counts for the perplexity and doubt with which 





























Count, however, is entitled to credit for having so 
far purified the political atmosphere by stirring 
up the elements. For the results of his propo- 
gandising tours we shall have to wait will the 
spring. 

Contrary (o expectation the Self-Government 
Party didnot reach the verbetratestage of existence. 
For some time after Count Inouye—who by many 
was named as its future leader—had_ re-entered 
the Cabinet, rumours continued to be circulated in 
reference to the subject, and when in October an 
association for the investigation of the principles 
of self-government was started by Viscount No- 
mura, Messrs. Shibusawa, Komatsuwara, and 
others at a meeting held in the Rokumei-kan, at- 
tention was directed to this new movement, the 
identity of which with the much spoken of Self- 
Government Party was more than suspected. So 
far as matters have gone, however, the new socicty 
cannot be regarded as a poli This just 
probable that pol s may really call the 
Self-Government Party into existence during the 
course of this year. 

Another political body which may be expected 
to make itself known in 1889 is that which, 
started by General Torio, sank from view after 
a three days’ life. The Moderate Conservative 
Party, as the protégé of such a well-known and 
influential personage, might reasonably have been 
expected to attract to its ranks many men of pa- 
triotic and loyal principles, and its sudden demise 
is to be regretted, as well as on this account, as be- 
cause we were deprived of a most promising foe. 
It has been said that the cause of this collapse is 
to be found ina recognition of the fact that the 
organization of a political party does not fall 
within the province of a military officer. We do 
not pretend to discuss this point, but it may be re- 
marked that if the foregoing conjecture is true, 
then General Torio need have little catise for 
regret, asthe material of which the new association 
was to be formed is still at hand and will be 
available at any time. 

Numerous laws and regulations were promul- 
gated during last year, of which by far the most 
important were those relating to the Cities, Towns, 
and Villages systems, which have a very consider: 
able bearing on the independence of ihe nation. 
‘The present era was inaugurated with the aboli- 
tion of the feudal system, and the establishment of 
the divisions known as ken, the policy pursued 
being essentially one of centralization of power. 
‘This, however, was but a temporary expedient to 
meet the necessities of the time, and as the 
authority of the Crown became more firmly 
established and recognised throughout every part 
of the empire, statesman began to perceive that 
there could be no harm, but on the other hand 
much good, in a return to former methods and in 
providing—with a view to a certain degree of 
decentralization — self-governing bodies in the 
various localities. The Government, indeed, can- 
not be too highly applauded for their resolution 
to carry out this view. The near approach 
of the inauguration of the new system—it will 
come into force in April next—has stimulated 
many persons of intelligence and thought to 
strive to deserve the trust which will be reposed 
in them, and in some such spirit as this, no 
doubt, have been established the various associa- 
tions for investigating the principles of self-go- 
vernment. Thus at the very outset the mere 
promulgation of the new system has accomplished 
good, by directing people’s mind into channels of 
thought which cannot but work for the welfare of 
the country at large. Much to the general sur- 
prise the fu and ku and gun systems, which the 
Government promised to promulgate shortly after 
the cities, towns, and villages scheme, met with 
obstruction from an altogether unexpected quarter. 
Only a short time ago all seemed to be agreed 
that Japan had arrived at a stage when local self- 
government might well be established; but we 
Tearn that those who oppose the fu and Au and 
gun measures argue that the country is not yet 
tipe for any such enactments—a belief which has 
even extended to some who formerly were in 
favour of their promulgation. Towards the end of 
November the fate of the drafts of the new schemes 
had become very doubtful, and the outlook was 
not improved when in the early part of December 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs departed 
for Europe. The Cabinet, ultimately recognis- 
ing the difficulty of getting the measures through 
the Senate, withdrew them for revision. This 
result is most disappointing; but in all probability 
they will be sent forward to the Senate again in 
the spring. - While on this subject a word may be 
given to certain developments in connection with 
the Senate which were manifested last year. For a 
long time it has been the custom to promote to the 
Senate officers of advanced age, of moderation and 
experience, as well as governors of distinguished 
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Ly moderate and well balanced principles the 
doings of the Senate attracted but little attention. 
Whether that body was stimulated into unwonted 
activity by the near prospect of a Parliament, we 
ave unable to say, but the fact remains that the 
Senate during the year just finished has displayed 
an unprecedented energy and peremptoriness. 
For example, the draft of the Revised Postal 
Regulations, submitted by the Department of 
Communications, was rejected, though the only 
objectionable provision ii the measure was that 
with reference to the compulsory transmission of 
newspapers by post, a point not only directly 
affecting the interests of the Press but in an in- 
direct way having no small bearing on the progress 
of the country. It seems as if the Senate might 
well have permitted the bill to pass, with the 
elimination of the above proviso, and the fact that 
this was not done is matter for regret. It is all 
very fine, no doubt, for the Senate to display its 
spirit like a mettled charger, but from a body com- 
posed of men of experience and moderation the 
nation surely has a tight to expect something 
different. From such a beginning as the above the 
Senate waxed critical, and in succession the City Im- 
provements Bill, the Rice Exchanges Duty Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Revised Conscription Bill were 
thrown out, while a similar fate seems likely to 
belal the fwand Renand gun systems. As afactor 
inthe Government of the country which in alllikeli- 
hood will be invested with increased importance 
by the inauguration of the Patliament we think 
the Senate ought to exercise its legislative powers 
with more prudence and moderation. Among the 
Inuperial notifications of last year the most im. 
portance place in the view of the public was 
occupied by the Tokyo City Improvement Re 
gulations. ‘The improvement of the capital was 
generally agreed to be a work of urgency, but the 
pense was found to be considerable, and on 
this account it was disapproved of beth by the 
Sangi-in and the Senate. Fully impressed, how- 
ever, by the importance of immediate action, the 
Government promulgated the regulations, nev 
theless their rejection by the Senate, an act which, 
though not exactly regular, is justified by the pro- 
mised results and by the interests at stake, Subse- 
ntly a special Committee, composed partly of 
official and partly of lay members, was appointed 
by the Home Oifice to perfect the details of the 
Improvement scheme, and has held frequent 
meetings. While fully sensible of the devotion to 
duty which has marked the labours of the members, 
we must note that exception has been taken by the 
public to the conducting of the proceedings of the 
Committee in private. 

‘The promulgation of regulations providing for 
the free export of coal simply amounted to the 
abolition of the former regulations, which were 
Virtually useless, and an important step_towards 
the encouragement of our export trade was taken 
by the issue of the regulations on 18th December 
freeing diugs and a large number of other articles 
from export duty, Among the other measures 
promulgated during the year were the Sake Ex. 
port Duty Regulations, applicable to” Okinawa 
Prefecture (March 2ist); the Amended ‘Tobacco 
‘Tax Regulations (April 6th); the Amended Con- 
vertible Note Regulations (July 31st); and the 
Patents, Designs, and Amended Trade Marks Re- 
gulations, which were published on December 18th, 


Consequent upon the changes in the personnel 
of the Government, and partly, no doubt, the result 
of the ever varying requirements of the time, the 
policy of the Ministry has in several important direc 
tions assumed new features. ‘The most remarkable 
have been in connection with the Foreign Office 
and the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
‘The change that has taken place in the foreign 
policy of the Government is merely a departute 
Irom the course formerly pursued with regard to 
foreigners. Under Count Inouye’s rule the 
attitude of the Foreign Office towards foreigners 
was marked by much leniency and moderation, 
the impression’ in Government. circles probably 
beingthatas a Lemporaiy condition this could not, 
1 view of the prospect of Treaty Revision on a 
satisfactory basis be disadvantageous. But afier 
numerous conferences had been held, and the goal 
seemed within view, ebjections were pnt forward 
from unexpected quarters and Count Inouyeretired 
from office. Whether Count Okuma’s views are 
different from those of his predecessor, or whe- 
ther generally they are at one in their opinions, 
we will not venture to say; at all events the present 
Forcign Minister has deemed it necessary to take 
tip a somewhat different position in reference to 
foreigners within our bordes We are not in 
possession of the details of the Government policy, 
but from external evidence we can conclude that 
Count Okuma has chosen to adopt a rigorous 
policy, adhering more. strictly than before to 
the existing treaties, and observing more caution 
in the granting of concessions. For example, 
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foreigners are not to be permitted on any pretext 
to live outside the Settlements, and travel in the 
interior will only be allowed when it is con- 
ducted really for the benefit of health or has 
as its object genuine scientific investigation. As 
one indication of the nature of the course which 
has been decided on, may be mentioned the issue 
of an official order obliging certain foreign mer- 
chants at Kobe to remove a pier constructed by 
them. Foreigners are understood to resent this 
departure from former methods, but as it involves 
no action against, but simply the close obser- 
vance of, the existing treaties, which they are dis- 

clined to revise, we fail to see how, strictly 
speaking, they can have any reasonable ground 
of complaint against ahis country. What they 
regard as inconveniences, are inconveniences, not 
arbitrarily inflicted on them by Japan, but of their 
own creation. If the position they have of their 
own free will chosen to occupy is intolerable to 
them, they know how to ameliorate it, If they 
wish to have the treaties revised, we will be 
ready to meet them and will endeavour to 
carry out their hes. In this respect there- 
fore Count. Okuma’s policy differs from that 
of his predecessor, and if it should prove suc- 
cessful, nothing will be more satisfactory. It 
is not for us to say whether such a course is suited 
to the object in view, but as the responsibility for 
it falls on Count Okuma, who is a statesman of 
great ability and acule perception, we may be 
permitted to hope that its result will be the attain- 
ment of the desired end. 

Previous to the appointment of Count Inouye 
as head of the Agricultural and Commercial De: 
partment, the changes in that office had been so 
frequent, and the general policy of the Department 

nstable in consequence, that people hardly knew 
say about this branch of the public busi- 
Phe attitude of the department, however, with 









































ness 
regard to the various interests coming under 





trol, was essentially one of interference. With the 
assumption by Count Inouye (in July last) of the 
portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, a tadical 
change was at once apparent. ‘The bouise ques 
tion, which for several years had presented many 
difficulties, was setiled, and knotty points in con. 
nection with the silk industry, salt manufacture, 
and the coal deposits of Clikuzen were satisfac- 
torily disposed of. In his policy as head of the 
department, Count Inouye appears to have carried 
into practice the views which he had so powerfully 
advocated in reference to self-government in 
Agriculture and Commerce and non-interference. 
However viewed, the depatture from former me- 
thods is a atkable one. 

‘The policy guiding the admi 
Educational Department has also undergone some 
change during the past ye d may now be 
id to have assumed a definite and consistent 
form, as compared with the varying character istics 
which for years past it has presented. According 
to declarations by Viscount Mori in the capital, 
and during his recent tour in the north-eastern 
districts, the principle of self-government will be 
gradually introduced into. the system of public 
education, and an attitude of non-interference will 
in future be adopted by the authorities, Ivis of 
course much mote easy to promise than to prac 
tise, and as yet no prominent indications of change 
in the methods of the department are visible; but 
Satsuma men are distinguished by their readiness 
lo support words with deeds, and we have confi 
dence that the Minister will redeem his pledges. 

In the business of the Home Department ther 
is nothing requiring particular notice, “The Peace 
Preservation Regulations, issued towards the close 
of 1887 came upon the public like a thunderbolt, 
and struck consternation into the minds of advo- 
cates of liberal views. During last year, however, 
the political sky cleared, and a slight relaxation 
of policy became permissible. Certain conces- 
sions in the direction of greater freedom of speech 
were made, and many persons who had been 
ordered to leave the capital we were relieved of the 
ban placed upon them—indications of magnanimity 
on the part of the authorities which were among 
the readiest to applaud. Butas the year wore on 
towards winter a period of severity again set i 
and the suspension of the Seiron followed by 
the arrest of several of its staff. Though for a 

me matters seemed ominous, this was the only 
exercise of power, and the new year was ushered 
in without any further unpleasant incidents. 
As during the present year the Constitution 
will be issued, and in 1890 Parliament will be 
opened, we trust that the Home Minister will so 
direct his policy that no untoward occurrence may 
serve to agitate the political world. 

If notin political matiers, at any rate in social 
affairs, there have been during 1888 several note 
worthy events, When social evils are freely 
and boldly denounced we may well conclude 
that public opinion is healthy and sound. We 
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shall notice briefly instances of the Most_remark- 
able manifestations of the public voice that 
have occurred since the memorable attack on 
the sale of official property in Hokkaido, which 
took place in 1881. In ihe spring of 1888 ru- 
mours of the cruel treatment accorded to workers 
in the Takashima Coal Mine obtained currency in 
the south, and finally found their way into the 
papers. ‘These statements served to awaken the 
attention of the public, and when soon after named 
Yoshimoto Jojo, a person said to have been a sub- 
ordinate official at the mine, contributed to the 
Nippon Fin details of cruclties which he alleged 
he liad witnessed, the nation was at once thrown 
into a state of ‘considerable agitation. News- 
papers and magazines were full of the affair, and at 
length the authorities found themselves bound to 
send to the mine, for the purpose of conducting an 
enquiry there, the director of the Police Bureau, 
while various journalists connected with the owner- 
ship of the property set out on a similar mission. 
Of course miners, whether in the Orient or Ocei- 
dent, cannot be governed by the same methods as 
other workmen, and, moreover, as the mine had 
been much improved after it fell into the hands of 
the present proprietor, thoughtful people waited to 
hear both sides of the question. It appeared that 
the treatment of the miners was not all that could 
be desired, and the ditector of the Police Bareau 
after a full enquiry called for improvements in 
several directions, which in compliance with 
public opinion the proprietor of the mine was 
not slow to carty into effect. One result of 
this affair was extraordinary enough. Mr. ‘Inu- 
kai, of the Choya Shimbun, in publishing the 
results of his investigation, gave a story widely 
different from that which appeared in the 
Nippon Fin. Mv. Matsuoka, responsible editor 
of the latter journal, thereupon challenged him to 
single combat. In this performance, hitherto un- 
precedented in Japan, Me. Inukai declined to be 
a participator, and the affair dropped out of sight 
without the shedding of blood. Since then clval- 
lenges have become the fashion to some extent, 
and the duello is becoming a favorite “ property” 
of novelists, but as public opinion is opposed to 
such barbarism, refusal to accept a challenge is 
not viewed as at alla shameful act. The credit 
and honour which should be awarded to the Nip- 
pon Fin for the rescue of some 3,000 miners from 
cruel usage, are somewhat tarnished by its foolish 
resort to the arbitration of duelling, but after all 
there remains the undeniable result of a healthy 
public opinion. 

Another circumstances that agitated the public 
mind for some time was the charge against 
officer of the P. & O. steamer Malwa of ha 
indecently assaulted a Japanese womar 
the first the affair was Wrapped in obscurity, and 
it disappeared from view like a vapour, without 
havingy benefitted anyone. It conveyed a lesson, 
however, which we ust foreigners will not forget, 
that public opinion in this country is not to be 
despised. 

‘The now famous report by the Prefect of Aomori 
in which he described the people of lis Prefecture 
as “doltish,” attracted a large share of atten- 
tion, ‘The statement appeared first in the Oficral + 
Gazette, aud prompt correction tailed to satisly 
the people, who in all probability only required 
this otherwise trifling provocation to goad them 
into fesentment of the ingolence. of pevernment 
officials. For ourselves we sympathize with the 
Prefect in his misfortune, all the more so if it be 
(rue as stated that the report was prepared in his 
absence, but the event will no doubt bea warning 
to those placed in positions of power, Attention 
was also diawn to the competition which took 
place for the lease ef the Chikuzen coal deposits, 
but by adroit and prudent action the authorities 
were able to prevent any unpleasantness. Various 
allegations of cruelty to the inmates of the Horio- 
kawa Prison were published in August last year 
by a member of the local assembly who had visited 
the institution. While it was held in some quarters 
that the member had overstepped his duty in the 
matter, the authorities displayed every willingness 
to remedy any evils that might be existing, and 
the subject did not dwell long in the public mind. 

We cannot evade the duty of making some 
reference to the condition of local assemblies 
during the past year, though we would fain avoid 
the subject. ‘The agitation which so marked local 
assemblies in 1888 was initiated inthe Tokyo 
Assembly, which is generally regarded as a model 
for others. The movement thus slatted, soon spread 
in other directions, and in many local assem- 
blies difficulties arose—here about embankments 
there about secret service appropriations, and at 
other places about the Normal School funds, and 
sodisordetly and irregular did the conduct of busi- 
ness become that in one case a member attended 
the meeting in a mask. ‘This state of things 
has naturally created some apprehension as to 
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the probable result of carrying into force the citi 
towns, and village systems in 1889, and of the 
inauguration of Parliament next year. 

The 21st year of Meiji will occupy a prominent 
place in respect of its wealth of literary productions, 
and the extraordinary journalistic activity which 
marked it—the quantity of fiction given forth to 
the reading world, both original and translated 
being specially noteworthy, while the number of 
periodicals that were born into existence was 
enormous, In politics the newcomers specially 
noticeable were the Nippon Fin, aiming at the 
preservation of nationality, and the Seiron, the 
organ of the Grand Association. In the field of 
literature there appeared the new magazine 
Bun (Literature) in scientific circles, Gaku, 
a bi-monthly, in fiction the Miyako no-Hama, 
Shosetsu Suikin, and the Yamato Nishiki, in eco- 
nomics the Gingo Zasshi, and hundreds of others 
treating on one subject or another. Turning now 
to the leading journals of Tokyo, we find that the 
Fiji Shimpo has turned the year jovially and 
prosperously. Mr. Yano, who retired last. spring 
from the chief-editorship of the Hochi Shimbun, 
had again to put on harness in the autumn and 
render assistance to his journal, in which we 
detect, since Count Okuma re-entered the Cabinet, 
a tendency to sound high the notes of a message 
‘of peace and prosperity to the nation, with that 
aspect of serene but lofty contentment which 
betokens the attainment of an era of pure 
and unalloyed hapiness. We do not quite see 
why the Huchi has decided to issue an evening as 
weil as a moining edition, and sad experience in 
the same direction some years ago makes us some- 
what concerned as to the issue of the experiment. 
Clear and precise in argument, and in its judg 
ments and verdicts on social topics, the Mainichi 
goes forward on a course of increasing prosperity, 
though with little change in its conduct or 
methods. Messrs. Suyehito and Osaki, two pro- 
minent members of the staff, of the Choya Shimbun, 
are at present abroad, bit the control of that 
journal is in the able hands of Mr. Yoshida and 
Mr. Inukai. The Choya it seems cannot stand 
against the formidable enemy, cheapness, for it 
announced towards the close of the year that with 
1889 a reduction in its price would take effect. 
We need not remind our readers of the important 
change which took placelast year in regard to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. The Shogyo Dempo changed 
its title to the Tokyo Dempo, and at the same 
time left the field of economics and entered that of 
politics; the Koron Shimpo passed into the hands 
of a new proprietor, and 1s now printed on paper 
similar in colour to that of the Fiji Shimpo; the 
Sekai died and from its ashes there sprang the 
Tokyo Shimpo; the Tomoshibi was amalgamated 
with the Osaka-Asahi which then adopted the title 
of Tokyo-Asahi; the Konnichi Shimbun perished 
to make way for the dfiyako Shimbun, and at 
Osaka a Mainichi Shimbun was started. The 
last year was, therefore, as_we have remarked a 
busy one for journalists, Generally speaking the 
tone of the press in reference to political subjects 
has undergone a marked improvement; there is 
less tendency to attack causelessly and defend un- 
reasonably, and a spirit of fair comment and 
courteous and moderate discussion has manifested 
itself, which as an advance in journalism may 
justly be set down tolast year’s credit. [tis matter 
for sincere congratulation that there has been on 
the part both of the people and the authorities an 
increased recognition of the power of the Press 
during the period now under consideration, 

The commercial world presented no markedly 
abnormal feature during 1888. One result, how- 
ever, of the mania for constructing railways and 
establishing public companies was experienced 
last year, considerable apprehension arising in 
many quarters of disastrous financial disturbances 
It was expected the pressure caused by the starting 
of so many enterprises with an aggregate capital of 
hundreds of millions of yen would attain its 
greatest severity in 1888, and a sparse circulation 
And tight money market tended only to aggravate 
the difficulty. — By revising, however, the Con 
vertible Note Regulations in July last, and thus 
allowing the Bank of Japan to issue 70,000,000 
yen worth of convertible notes on the security of 
government and other secured and commercial 
notes, and in case of emergency to increase the 
above limit, the Government was successful in 
allaying the public anxiety, and the year passed 
without any disturbance or depreciation in the 
market value of stocks. ‘The authorities, more 
over, fearing that the rash competition in the 
formation of railway companies might lead to un- 
toward results, decided to be more chary in grant- 
ing licenses for he construction of railways, and as 
‘a result of this policy only three lines were sanc- 
tioned last year, the Sanyo, Kobu, and Kyushu 
Railways. ‘The demand for Japanese coal ab- 
road underwent a sudden increase during 1888 
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—probably in consequence of the extensive strikes 
among coal miners in foreign countries—and 
a considerable advance in the quantity of coal 
exported as well as in the price of that product 
took place. In some quarters this development— 
on which our coal owners, and all interested in the 
industry, are to be congratulated—is attributed to 
the removal of the export duty on coal. In this 
view we do not concur, Owing to the failure of 
the harvest in some degree, and also no doubt to 
the extension of the term of business of, and the 
reduction of the tax levied on, rice exchanges, 
tice has been maintained at a price about equal to 
that of the previons year. While no extraordinary 
fluctuations were experienced in the Stock Market 
the value of certain stocks appreciated to a very 
marked extent towards the close of the year, 
especially those of the Bank of Japan and ote or 
two others, ‘To a certain extent the rise in prices 
which took place may have been the result of 
speculation, but generally there can be no doubt 
that it indicated an increasing public confidence 
in the stability of investments, The silk trade 
presented some curious features towards the close 
of the years prices were not materially affected 
but the quantity sold and exported is said to 
exceed that of any previous season with the excep- 
tion of the gth year of Meiji. A considerable 
advance hasbeen madein manufactures, especially 
in spinning and other processes, and though it is 
as yet too early for any sound estimate to be 
formed of the future of this comparatively new 
enterprise we, think we may safety predict for it 
success. 

‘The cause of much trouble and difficulty in the 
world of commerce was removed when the bourse 
affair was at lengih disposed of. The discussion 
which was carried on for some time was attended by 
much injury to the interests most directly involved. 
Happily, however, the new Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce was able to reconcile the conflicting 
views that existed, and effect a compromise in ac- 
cordance with which the business lives of exchanges 
were extended for aterm of two years. On the 
whole we may say that in agriculture, industries 
and commerce, the history of the past year is a 
record of steady, healthy progress and development. 

During 1888 the country was visited by a ter- 
tible catastrophe in the eruption of Bandai-san, 
which took place on July 15th and involved the 
death of several hundreds of people, Of Pompei, 
Fuji, and Asama stories have been handed down 
to us, but the Bandai-san disaster occurred under 
our very eyes. There were also floods in Gifu and 
Tokushima, and violent gales in Wakayama, 
which wrought much suffering among the people, 
but it is to be be noted with satisfaction that calls 
for subscriptions to relieve the distress caused by 
these visitations were always promptly and gene- 
rously responded to. 

Several illustrious names have to be written in 
the obituary of last year. On the 19th July Vis- 
count Yamaoka, and on the gist of the same 
month Viscount Okubo, died. “Both had played 
important parts in the restoration and sub- 
sequently in the various events which marked the 
progress of the country in the path of Western 
civilization. ‘The death of Marquis Nakayama on 
June 12th gave rise to feelings of deep sorrow 
throughout the country, and cast quite a gloom 
over the Court. In’ Viscount Mishima, who 
passed away on October 24th, the country lost one 
of the most distinguished men of the Meiji era. 
The sympathy which we feel with the family of 
Mr. Baba, who closed his eyes in a strange land, 
is intensified by our regret that one so young, gifted, 
and accomplished was not allowed to see the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution and the opening of 
Payliament. 

Of occurrences in foreign countries during the 
year we might refer to many, but as they possess 
no bearing on the affairs of Japan we need not 
dwell on them, We have simply to note that 
despite the ominous appearances which at times 
were manifested tranquillity reigned throughout 
Europe; that to the great sorrow, not only of the 
German people but of the whole civilized world, 
the great Wilhelm I. and his successor Frederick I. 
passed away successively, and that the election of 
a president in the United States has resulted in 
favour of Harrison, and accordingly the reins of 
power will soon again be in Republican hands. 

Coming now to the attitude observed towards 
this country by foreign Powers, it is not difficult to 
detect an abatement in warmth of friendship and 
cordiality of relations—which we may easily at- 
tribute to the change in our policy towards fo- 
reigners in consequence of the failure of the con- 
ferences on treaty revision, ‘This is a retrograde 


















































step which Count Okuma will find his powers 
severely taxed in recovering. In addition to this 
the inclination which has been manifested towards 
German models has had the effect of chilling the 
attitude to Japan of other countries. From a 





political point of view France finds cause to feel 
slighted, and England in the light of her commer- 
cial interests has seen reason to regard us un- 
favourably, Isa policy which involves such e+ 
sults at all prudent? We do not suggest that our 
complacence towards Germany is not reciprocated, 
but we cannot help regretting that two such States 
as England and France, which have been on 
friendly terms with us since the country was 
opened, should now for no good reason be made to 
feel slighted. Who is responsible for this? We 
do not care at the commencement of a new year 
to hazard an answer to the question; we can only 
hope that those in whose hands is the control of 
such matters will observe caution in the future. 




















LETTER FROM LONDON. 
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[From our Sreciat Corresronpent.] 


London, December 12th. 

The attacks of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his imitators upon the administration of the Civil 
Service have aioused a quite unusual interest i 
the various departments of State, and in the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire into their working. A member of Parlia- 
ment relaies how Lord Dillon was at nineteen 
appointed a supernumerary clerk in the Home 
Office on the modest (for a supernumerary !) 
salary of £650 per annum, and a couple of years 
after, on ‘the abolition of his post, was pensioned 
on £330, and on the strength of such testimony, 
the’ public assume that such cases are comnion. 
Appointed at a lime when the air rang with stories 
of such abuses in the aristocratic section of the 
Government service, and by a ministry which felt 
itself called on to contwadict the charge that Coi 
servative Governments are the especial patrons of 
jobbery, the Commission commenced its work 
with a decided bias. ‘This bias appears in the 
two reports already published, the gist of which is 
that civil servants are overpaid and that the 
higher class of clerks form too large a propot 
of the whole. ‘They propose a lower initial salary 
by £50, an extension of the daily working hours, 
such a classification that very few men could pass 
(£350 pet annum, and a reduction in pensions, to 
which also clerks should be compelled to contri 
bute. The Commission, in fact, goes in for 
cheap labour. It is not likely that some of 
their recommendations will come into imme- 
diate effect, for the present staff will struggle 
hard against any interference with what they 
regard as their vested interests without compensa- 
tion, and to grant this would prevent any saving 
in expenditure for many years. It is only thirteen 
ears since a Royal Commission, with Sir Lyon 
Playfair as President, reported exhaustively on 
this subject, and their recommendations have up 
to the present time been the guide of successive 
administrations, All the dicta then laid down are 
condemned by the present commission, and will 
accordingly be regarded as obsolete. The whole 
construction of the Civil Service will be altered, 
and ten years hence, perhaps, another commission 
will pronounce the changes now going on to be 
pernicious and recommend reversion to the former 
system. Such has been the history of Civil 
Service legislation for the past forty years. Re- 
form works in a circle, bringing us to much the 
same point as we were before, and each change 
costs immense sums in compensation for the 
abolition of old offices which appear to make way 
for offices just as highly paid. A pet scheme of 
the Ridley Commission is believed to be the amal- 
gamation of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
under one Board. At first sight it seems quite 
reasonable that the national revenue would be 
collecied with greater economy by one department 
than by two, but those who know say it is doubtful, 
and there are besides many technical objections to 
it. The ‘Treasury is said to be bitterly opposed to 
the scheme on the grounds that a permanent official 
like the Chairman of a united Revenue Board, with 
ten or eleven thousand subordinates collecting se- 
venty or eighty millions would be a dangerously 
powerful potentate. Probably the crusade which 
Lord Randolph Churchill inaugurated will end i 
afew gross abuses being set right, and then all 
will go on much as before. 

Next year there will be a great battle on the 
Education question. The system established in 
1870 and with which the late Mr, Forster’s name 
is identified, practically placed primary education 
in the hands of the State. The Legislature, it is 
true, recognized the voluntary schools which prie 
vate contributions had founded and supported, 
but the grants from public funds, by which alone 
they could compete with the Board Schools, de- 
pended on the reports of Government Inspectors. 
A large and influential section of the community 
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have never ceased to express their dissatisfaction 
with that Act. Those interested in the old schools 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to stand against 
establishments backed by unlimited public funds, 
and it was mortifying to see the results of long 
labour and large expenditure swept away, Bul 
the strongest objection urged against the new 
schools has been their non-religious character. 
‘The local ruling bodies are allowed a good deal 
of latitude, but lo all intents and purposes there is 
no religious teaching permitted in them. Some 
time ago a strong Commission was nominated 
to enquire into the whole question, and their 
Report—or rather Reports, for there is a 
Minority Report—have been issued. ‘The ma- 
jority advocate more liberal public aid to the 
voluntary schools, the placing of them more 
on a par with rate-supported schools, and in 
general they are favourable to the voluntary 
system. The Commissioners who form the mi- 
nority have no sympathy with that system; they 
strongly object to giving public money to what 
they will insist on regarding as denominational 
schools, managed in the interests of this sect or 
that, and they propose measures which would 
gradually crush the voluntary schools out of 
existence. Most of these are in the hands of the 
Church of England, and, broadly speaking, their 
Tends ‘are Chitch peopleand-iheie' foer ion: 
conformists. The skirmish has begun in the 
reviews; here and there through the country the 
sounds of battle are heard, and the School Board 
elections which have just terminated turned, to a 
very large extent, on the voluntary and denom 
national system. "Last year when trade was bad, 
technical education was in everybody’s mouth, but 
the subject has fallen into the background and 
religious education has taken its place. 


‘The naval campaign carried out by the mo- 
bilised fleets during’ the summer has reached 
another stage in the issue of the report of the 
umpires. ‘Their decision has failed to arouse 
public interest inasmuch as everybody had long 
ago foreseen it. Admiral Tryon’s fleet was sup- 
posed to have been blockaded by a squadron 
under Admiral Baird, and the victory is assigned 
to the first-named commander on the ground that 
he out-mancenvred his opponent. In point of fact 
he proved that in these days of 20-knot cruisers 
an effectual blockade is impossible, and according 
to international law, a blockade to be recognized 
must be effectual, so that perhaps this mode of 
warfare isa thing of the past, Other portions of 
the experts’ reports are confidential, but there is 
no doubt that it recommends a large increa 
the navy. Indeed if our best-known adm 
to be believed, the British navy is in a dreadful 
state and the expenditure of many millions. is 
necessary before we are even comparatively sale. 
But it is one thing for the Admiralty to ask for 
millions and quite another to get them from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Every successive 
government is becoming more opposed to increase 
of taxation, They fear to touch the voter's pocket 
lest he should remember it at the general election ; 
they prefer to rub on somehow, even to add a 
little to the National Debt rather than. ask 
the House of Commons for more money. Mr. 
Goschen’s recent experiences, for instance, have 
been far from encouraging. ‘The only new imposts 
his last Budget proposed were two comparatively 
trifling ones—that on bottled wines, and the wheel 
tax. The first he was obliged to whittle away 
until one could hardly recognize the original pro. 
posals, and the second lias just been interred 
without being even discussed in Parliament. All 
this seems bad for the prospects of an increased 
navy, but meanwhile the Government is devoting 
a larger share than usual of the navy vole to 
building new vessels. 

That the law considers only a very slight de- 
gree of sanity necessary to make a man compe- 
tent to manage his own affairs has been shown in 
a suit decided a few days ago by one of the Mas- 
ters in Lunacy. The sons of Major Owen, late of 
the Indian Army, impugned their father’s ability 
to manage his business, and the facts elicited in 
the course of the enquiry were extraordinary. "In 
his house at Ventnor the Major had a Chamber 
known asthe “holy of holies,” where he and his 
associates, who appear to have all been females, 
went through some kind of religi i 
tired in white, the Major being distinguished by 
a hat and white feather with gold trimming on his 
robe. Two years ago he met a Miss Johnson who 
professed to be a “medium,” and when, a little 
later, she became Mrs. Morley, he accompanied 
the happy pair on theirhoneymoon. Immediately 
after Mr. Morley disappeared from the scene and 
Major Owen constituted himself the lady’s guar. 
dian, In the following year a child, which 
the Major said was of miraculous birth, was 
born in the “holy of holies” in the presence of 
the Major and several of the. faithful; and this 
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event was asserted to have followed by only eight 
days the birth in the same place of a golden prince. 
It was natural that the excitement brought on by 
such momentous events should have told on the 
Major’s constitution, and one morning a relative 
found him ill in bed, owing, he said, to the tem. 
porary absence of his spirit from his body, Mrs. 
Morley gave a more detailed explanation. He 
had been “galavanting” during the night, she 
declared, having gone to help the Chinese with 
their political affairs. Some other illustrations of 
Major Owen’s eccentricities were given, but the 
jury pronounced him sane. 

Another case which has attracted a good deal 
of our attention of late was the action for breach 
of promise and libel brought by a Miss Valerie 
Wiedemann, daughter of a German. pastor, 
against Mr. Horace Walpole, formerly of the 
diplomatic service, and heir to the Earldom of 
Otford, ‘The damages were laid at £10,000 and if 
Miss Widemann’s story was true she deserved 
every penny of it. We had not the advantage of 
hearing Mr. Walpole’s version of the case, on 
account of its abrupt termination, but I think the 
facis are pretty clear. According to the plaintiff's 
account, while she was a governess at Constanti 
nople, Mr. Walpole met her frequently, and finally 
under promise of marriage, ruined her. If her 
version of the scene in the hotel at Constantinople be 
true, Mr, Walpole should be in the dock at the Old 
Bailey instead of appearing as defendant in the 
High Court of Justice. That there was a promise 
of marriage is evident from some of his letters, in 
one of which is contained the alleged libel, that is, 
where he charges her with having stolen a ring 
from him—rather an unlikely story. Had Miss 
Wiedemann kept her head, I believe the jury 
would have done her justice, but when Sir Edward 
Clarke began to cross-examine her about the child 
which she alleged was born from her connection 
with Mr. Walpole, she lost hertemper and refused 
lo answer though repeatedly cautioned by the 
judge, till at last the jury were directed to find a 
verdict for the defendant. In many respects Miss 
Wiedemann’s conduct was not what could be 
wished. Of course her refusal to answer what she 
deemed insulting questions may be attributed to 
her ignorance of our procedure and our language, 
but there is no excuse for the violently worded 
post-cards she wrote to the present Mrs. Walpole 
just before her marriage with the defendant. The 
staleness of the complaint (the events happened 
in (881 and 1882) is explained by the fact that 
Miss Wiedemann was unable to give security 
for costs before. We have not heard the last 
of the case; an application is to be made for 
a new tial upon the grounds that the. plain- 
tiff did not understand the consequences of her 
refusal to answer the questions of the Solicitor- 
General. For myself I do not think Miss Wiede- 
mann was telling the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but there can be little doubt 
that she has been seriously wronged by Mr. 
Walpole, who tied to cast her off utterly when 
another lady and her fortune of £10,000 a year 
came in his way. 

There are few things in the history of our 
literature more astounding than the present com- 
petition amongest publishers in the issue of cheap 
editions of well known works. There is now hardly 
a great firm that is not vying with its competitors 
in this respect. Cassells in their National Library 
publish each week for sixpence (or three-pence in 
paper covers) some remarkable works, many of 
which have not hitherto been within the reach of 
those with very limited purses. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty of these wonderful little books 
have already been published. Walton’s Compleat 
Angler, Browne’s Religio Medici, Crabbes Poems, 
Jolnson’s Tour in the Hebrides, in fact, repre- 
Sentative works of every branch of our literature, 
find -a place in this marvellous library. Cheap 
editions of Dickens and Thackeray, coming half 
way between the expensive editions and the 
sixpenny paper-covered ones, are also enjoying an 
immense circulation, And now Messrs. Mac- 
Millan have entered the lists with splendid, but 
cheap, editions of the works of Charles Kingsley 
and Miss C. M. Yonge. A curious fact about 
these cheap editions (and I am assured it isa 
fact) is that their enormous circulation does not 
in the least diminish the demand for the more 
expensive ones. This seems to show that the 
newer editions find a class of readers of their own 
who probably would not have read these books in 
the more expensive form, and certainly would not 
have purchased them but for their issue in the 
cheap form. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
oe ey! 
(From our SreciaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, December 2gth. 


Mr. Harrison has given notice that he will 
henceforth see no one except on business, as his 
time is fully occupied in drafting his inaugural 
message and preparing his policy. ‘There is some 
dry humour about the President elect. The other 
day, a story got afloat to the effect that an attempt 
had’ been made to assassinate him. The New 
York Herald telegiaphed its Indianapolis corre- 
spondent to interview him and get the facts. It 
was near midnight when the sctibe found his way 
to the Harrison mansion. He sent up a card 
stating his business, and mentioning that the 
Herald wanted “the facts.” The answer came- 
back: “General Harrison is undressing to go to 
bed : there are no facts.” 

The President and his friends are packing their 
trunks and firing parting shots at the enemy. ‘The 
Massachusetis ‘Tariff Reform league held its 
annual banquet at Boston last evening; letters 
were read from the President, members of the 
Cabinet and others. Speaker Carlisle wrote as 
follows :— 


‘The struggle now going on between the friends of industrial 
freedom and the beneniciaries of industrial slavery has Just com- 
menced in this country, and those who delude themselves with 
the hope that it will be abandoned before right triumphs over 
wrong are simply augmenting the weixht of the blow that will 
inevitably fall upon them in the future. ‘This is not a threat, 
but a friendly warning. ‘The history of all movements for neces 
sary social or political reforms shows that they grow more radi- 
cal by opposition and del-y, and it would be wise and patriot 
upon the part of our opponents to recognize the inevitable and 
accede to reasonable demands now rather than be forced to ace 
cept larder terms hereaiter. So far, there isa sentiment in fa- 
vour Of a reduction of taxation, and if it does not continue to be 
So the responsibility will rest solely on those who unreasonably 
oppuse it. They alone can stop the agitation or confine it within 
reasonable bounds by proper concessions to the demands of the 
people. The resuli of the contestin which we are engaged is not 
inthe least doubiful, and unless the evils of which we complain 
are removed, which is not ag all probable, the agitation should 
Ko Tight on with increased vigour and force watil public 
Judgment and conscience refuse to justify or condone them, 


In the meantime, extensive preparations are 
being made for the Inaugural Ball. ‘The usual 
protest is being filed by men who are too old to 
dance, and too stupid to flirt. The Methodist 
ministers of Columbus, Ohio, met in solemn con- 
clave on ‘Thursday, and after regulating the affairs 
of the world generally, passed the following resolu- 
tions -— 




































“Wey the Methodist preachers of Columbus, in view of the 
elevation of a Christian man to the Previdency,'do feet that this 
{sa ntting time fora high offical discount tothe tendens 
ae Poe 4 : splays of pages 
penditure of nearly Sioqjooe for the purpose of Waitating. the 
[ollies, corrupting the simplicity of Rephblicam principles, ent 
couraging the tendencics toextravagance, and. perpetuating that 
felic of barbarism—the inauguration b-ll—on the vecasionel hi 
Inauguration.”" 

Preparations for the “relic of barbarism” ave 
never theless progressing with unabated vigour. All 
the dressmakers in Boston, New Yotk, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington are stitching for 
bare life on gowns which are to outdo the choicest 
productions of Worth, and the fairest of the fair, 
from the spirituelle beauty of Boston to the white 
armed siren from the west, whose opulent charms 
a Jew would kiss and infidel adore, are busily 
practising the York for execution on the day of 
battle. There was an inauguration ball once, at 
which an obscure individual connected with the 
Mail was so lucky as to be present, in the first 
flush of his youth and innocence. He danced, 
that misguided lad, with a sensible looking girl, 
who put her soul into the business with the air of 
one who enjoyed it, yet whose opportunities for 
such enjoyment were rare. Congralulated on the 
lightness and grace of her step, the young lady 
confessed that’ she had no time for practice, 
though she loved dancing dearly ; “for,” said she, 
“you know I keep school at Buffalo, where we 
live.” Gazing at her honest, candid face, her 
partner wondered ; for her name was Miss’ Fill- 
more, and her father was Vice-President, and soon 
became President of the United States. But this 
was long ago, in the prehistoric period. 

For the past two years the Queens of Society in 
Washington have been Mrs, Cleveland and Mrs. 
Carlisle, ‘The former has made good her claim 
tobe the most beautiful and the most charming 
woman who has tuled in Washington drawing- 
rooms since the days of Harriet Lane; she will 
carry away, When she returns to New York, 
the hearts of political friends and foes alike. 
Even grim Ingalls of Kansas sometimes forgets 
his rle of Thersites in the sunshine of her smile. 
Mrs. Carlisle, who is no longer young, will almost 
be equally missed; her receptions at the Riggs 
House were popular, though Mr. Carlisle’s means 
did not enable her to entertain sumptuously. 
‘The ladies who hope to succeed her are Mrs. 
Cannon of Illinois, a lady who, with her two 
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handsome daughters, has been a conspict 
figure in Washington society ever since the time 
of Grant. Mrs. Burrows, of Michigan, a beautiful 
brunette, who has eschewed most of the pomps 
and vanities of a wicked world, yet has always 
been seen at State receptions; Mrs. Frye of 
Maine, the diminutive wife of the biggest member 
of Congress; Mrs. Butterworth of Ohio, mother 
of the most charming of last winter's buds; and 
others, who feel that the country will be lost if 
their hushand be not chosen Speaker. Most if not 
all of these ladies live at hotels; their husband's 
means do not allow them to keep up two establish- 
ments. The entertaining on a grand scale, on 
the part of the Republicans, will have to be done 
by Mrs. Hale of Maine, née Miss Chandler, who 
is probably the richest ‘woman in Washington; 
Mrs, Stanford of California, who gives solemn 
feasts, as gorgeous as the entertainments of the 
Arabian Nights, but deadly and gruesome; and 
possibly the wives of some less-known Congress- 
men or Cabinet Ministers under the new régime. 
Washington society, owing partly to its kaleido- 
scopic character, and partly to the admixture of 
well bred foreigners connected with the legations, 
is peculiar; it is faithfully described in the novel 
* Under one Administration,” by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, whose husband is a practicing physician 
at the federal capital, and whose son is the origi- 
nal of Little Lord Fauntleroy. In the old days 
before the war, it was intensely and_ bitterly 
Southern. An abolitionist was a low fellow, not 
under any circumstances to be admitted to good 
houses. Even Charles Sumner, who was perhaps 
the best bred man in Washington, and had no 
peer as a scholar, never obtained admission to 
Society, until as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs he could have become, 
had he chosen, its recognised leader. Nous avons 
changé tout cela. Northern shoddy sits on the 
throne, and the lovely Southern, whose dainty lip 
used to curl at contact with “ Northern scum,” 
crouches at the gate, hoping for some of the 
crumbs which fall from the lap of the belles from 
New York and Boston. 

On and after Tuesday next, it will become _un- 
lawful to hang a criminal in the state of New 
York; convicts sentenced to capital punishment 
will have to be put to death by electricity. It is 
left to the sheriffs to decide how the electricity 
shall be administered: one sheriff proposes to 
apply the fluid in one way, another in another. 
The committee appointed by the governor to con- 
sider the subject recommends that the convict be 
placed in a chair and securely bound. Metal 
plates are to be applied to the top of his head and 
the top of his spine, at the base of the brain; a 
current driven through these will, it is supposed, 
cause immediate death. The committee thought: 
fully suggests that the sheriffs had better bea litle 
careful in applying the fatal spark, or they may 
execute themselves instead of the criminal. ‘The 
law further forbids the publication in the papers 
of any details of the execution. ‘This assault upon 
the liberty of the press is hotly resented by news. 
papers which have relied upon sensational reports 
for their readers. A curious and unexpected 
effect of the new enactmert is the raising of 
the point what is to be done with convicts 
now under sentence of death by hanging. ‘The 
law says that after January 1st, 1889, it_ shall 
not be lawful for a sheriff to hang a man. ‘There- 
fore the sentence of the Court cannot be carried 
out. ‘There is no warrant for putting a convict to 
death by electricity, if he has been sentenced to 
die in another way. This hard nut will have to 
be cracked of the Court of Appeals. 

The scarcity of Chinese labour in the orchards 
and vineyards has led to a demand for Japanese 
farm labourers, and a few such would find ready 
employment here. But they must not come in too 
great numbers, or they will soon arose the jealousy 
which has proved so injurious to the Chinese. The 
Irish are not opposed to the Japanese; but this is 
because they have been so few in number. If 
they began to arrive a thousand at a time, it 
would soon be found by the pure and lovely Chris 
tians who run the labour unions, that they were a 
menace to our civilization, and that the interests 
of sound religion and morality require the exten- 
sion of the Exclusion Act to them, Meanwhile, 
these is quite a movement for the repeal of the 
Scott law. Decent people are beginning to get 
ashamed of the persistence with which California 
advertises its barbarous provincialism, and sets 
obstacles in the way of its progress under the 
dictation of the flannel mouths of the sand lot and 
the drivelling imbeciles of the daily press. 
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ACROSS KOREA ON HORSEBACK. 
aa 
A Soritary Ripe ruRoucH THE Hermit Kine- 


pom.—A_ Powy-Loap or Mone 
Mountains By ‘ToRCHLIGHT.—' 









We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette aud the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Across Korea 





on Horsebacl 
‘The Monastery of An-pien, One 
Day’s Journey from Gensan 
(Wonsan), on the East Coast 
of Korea, th October, 1838. 

1 decided to cross Korea for three reasons. 
First, to save time. If I had continued my voyage 
from’ Vladivostok in the Takachiho Maru, and 
made my way round the peninsula by sea to 
Chemulpo, and ridden thence thirty miles to 
Séul, the capital, I should have been ther 
restricted to two days there or else compelled 
to wait thee weeks for another vessel; whereas 
by crossing the country I can gain three or four 
days. Second, in a journey round the world, to 
get for once, atleast, off the beaten track, and 
describe what no journalist has ever described 
before. The “Hermit Kingdom” does not tempt 
the globe-trotter, and it is One of the few places 
on earth virgin to his tread. But it will be again 
the centre of great events before long, and even 
to-day the eyes of people in the East are turned 
expectantly towards it. Third, to be frank, 
uuely and simply for the adventure. We live 
in too prosaic days. 

Only three or four Europeans have crossed 
Korea, and nothing, unless in a Consular report, 
has been written about the trip. The Korean 
authorities ourage travellers, and the Kor 
Minister at TOkyd persistently declined to give 
me a passport or to apply to. Séul for one for me, 
although pressed by the British Chargé to do so. 
‘And the condition of the country may be judged 
from the fact that four months ago marines were 
landed from the American, Russian, and Japanese 
men-of-war at Chemulpo, and marched all night 
up to the capital to protect the foreigners there; 
while H.M.S. Leander got up steam ina hurry and 
left Yokohama at a few hours’ notice for the same 
purpose. Some Chinese, it is stated, had 
entrapped Korean children and sent them to 
‘Tientsin for immoral purposes, and the Koreans 
professed to believe that the Missionaries 
had stolen them to use their eyes for medi- 
cine and for taking photographs. Hence the 
muders of Koreans and the threatened attack 
upon foreigners. But the country seems perfecily 
quiet now, and there is liltle or no risk in crossing 
it. So Ihave sent my things round by sea, taken 
my note-book, field-glass, revolver, and cameia, 
and here Iam, one day’s journey out of the six, 
writing under the oddest and most romantic sur- 
roundings I have ever known. 

'o go back a little, I chiefly owe the oppor- 
nity’ of making this trip to Mr. Fitzgerald 
reagh, Commissioner of Customs (in the Chinese 
Service,) at Gensan, the open port on the East 
Coast. He gave me full directions, hired ponies 
and grooms for me, procured me an escort, arran- 
ged all the payments for me, and, in short, at 
much personal irouble made the journey possible 
and indeed comparatively easy. 

‘As soon as the Takachiho reached Gensan I 
said good-bye to my very pleasant quarters, and 
went on shore, where through the glass I could 
see the ponies already waiting. A Korean pony 
is a small, shaggy creature, but you never like 
him less than when you first set eyes on him, and 
before I had gone far with these [learned that many 
virtues were concealed in thei ule brown bodies. 
Four ponies and six men were at the landing, the 
latter being three grooms, two soldiers, and an 
interpreter. One pony was for me to ride; upon 
the second were strapped my bag, canvas hold-all, 
containing rug and sleeping arrangement, camera, 
and gun; the third was burdened with two boxes 
of provisions and a dozen bottles of mineral water, 
for it is necessary to carry with you absolutely 
everything you need to eat or drink here; while 
the fourth pony had all he could do to transport 
the money for current expenses. This sounds no 
doubt as if I were travelling like a second Jay 
Gould. Alas, far from it! The pony only cariied 
about twenty Mexican dollars, £3. The only 
Korean currency, however, consists of miserably 
made copper, iron, and bronze coins, called “cash” 
in English, and sapek or sek in Korean, about the 
size and weight of an English penny, with a square 
hole in the middle by which they are strung on 
plaited straw in lots of five hundred, sub-divided 
by knots into hundreds. Hence the expression “a 
string of cash.” In Gensan the rate of exchange 
when T left was 660 cash to the Mexican dollar, and 
























































the pony carries about fifteen thousand of them. 
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The personnel of my little caravan, is decidedly 
curious, but not very impressive. The grooms, 
called mapou, are good-natured grinning creatures, 
low down in the social scale, dressed in extremely 
dirty white cotton robes’ and trousers, with 
staw sandals and battered. old wire hats, or 
none. The soldiers, called Aisiow, are tall well- 
built fellows, distinguished from civilians, by a 
broad-brimmed hat of heavy black felt with a 
scarlet tuft trailing behind, and a coat of rough 
Lue coiton, shaped exactly like the exaggerated 
dress-coat, reaching to the heels, that one sees in 
a burlesque on the Gaiety stage. They carry 
no weapons but a long staff, and they appeared 
amused when I asked where, since they were 
soldiers, were their guns? Of my interpreter 
Istand'somewhat in awe. He is a tall, really 
handsome man, with a stiking resemblance to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, dressed 
in spotless white, topped by a monumental black 
pot-hat. made of woven horsehair, and with 
nothing undignified about him but his name, 
which is 1 Cha Sam. It was impossible to get a 
Korean who knew any English, even a little 
“pidgin,” so I had to be content with one who 
speaks Japanese. My only communication 
the outside world “for ‘the next week 
therefore be in that staccato tongue. 
respective vocabularies 
so far, but from his preternatural 














will 
Our 
have proved. adequate 
silence and 
solemnity the sad suspicion is growing in my. 
mind that his knowledge of Japanese is on a par 


with my own. Iam the only one of the party 
that rides, the rest walk, except that I have 
alteady observed a tendency on the part of [ 
Cha Sam to place himself on top of the 15,000 
cash, and that the pony is learning to give him a 
wide berth. This I discourage, from mixed motives 
of humanity and haste, ‘The bill of expenses 
furnished me by Mr. Creagh is as follows :— 








4 Horses, at 5,000 cash .. 20,000 
1 Interpreter, falsely so-called —......... 4,000 
2 Soldiers, at 100 cash a day, 11 days 

there and back .. 2,200 





3“ Kumshaws” (tips) to soldiers and 
interpreter, at $1 .. ae 
Total, 28,200 cash, say forty-three Mexican 
dollars, plus travelling expenses and food. The 
price of the horses includes grooms. I suppose 
everybody knows that a Mexican when it is not 
counterfeit, which it generally is, is worth about 
two-thirds ‘of a gold dollar, 75 cents, or three 
shillings and two pence. ‘The cash, by the way, 
miserable, battered, verdigtis-covered coins of 
which ten go to a cent, have actually been de- 
based by the Korean Government for illicit 
profit, while they bear on them such gracious 
inscriptions as ‘* Used for Public Benefit,” and 
“Enrich the People.” 

The journey overland from the East coast to 
the capital generally occupies five days, at the 
tate of something over thirty miles a day. Thirty- 
five miles from Gensan, however, north of the 
overland road, is the great Korean monastery of 
An-pien (spelled An-byan on Petermann’s map), 
which I was seriously assured was the only interest- 
ing place in all Korea.’ So I determined to lose 
a day and visit this, all the more as Captain 
Walker, of the Takachiho, experienced navigator, 
eager sportsman, delightful companion, and one 
of the most popular men in this part of the East, 
promised me his company so far. We said good-bye 
to Mr. Creagh about midday and pushed on fast 
through the filthy lanes and among the squalling 
pigs of the native town of Gensan, and we should 
have been here before dusk except for two un- 
foreseen incidents, One was that an hour after 
starting the mapou leading the money-pony, 
upon which had been temporarily placed also 
Captain Walker's blankets and his provisions for 
lwo days, let it escape, and we had the exciting 
spectacle of the provisions being dashed and 
scattered in all directions as it galloped wildly 
across the tice-fields. The money and one 
blanket we recovered, as the former was securely 
sewed up in strong sacking, but of the provisions 
iat''a vestige tevovaeds. [let seeona chicidene 
was that half way to the monastery we passed 
Uhrough a valley of paddy-fields a’ mile square, 
where the wild ducks were flying in thousands, 
The Captain looked at them wistfully for a while 
as he jogged on, and I eyed him with anxiety, for 
I knew the danger of his dragging his anchors. 
Sure enough, in a few minutes he remarked 
casually, "1 think Tl just take one shot at 
those ducks.” In vain I expostulated, pointing 
out that it was very late, that the road ahead was 
known to be very bad, that the gates of the 
monastery were shut at sunset, and many more 
excellent reasons for hurrying. I had not half 
finished, however, when he was a hundred yards 
imo the rice, and before he had taken a dozen 
steps more a lot of big rice-ducks rose almost at 
his feet, and bang, bar, and he got three of them. 
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Of course, it was useless to attempt to stop him 
after that, so I wenta quarter of a mile further, 
sent the baggage ponies on, and sat down a little 
way from the road. For an hour he banged away, 
while I gota few stragglers, and by and by he 
reappeared, followed by a Korean boy staggering 
along under aload of feathers. [looked reproaches 
at him, but who could utter them? As it happened 
the delay gave us a remarkable experience. 

The red shades of evening were now ap- 
pearing, and for the next two hours we jogged 
along at our best speed.. When it was quite 
dark we “reached a little Korean inn, where 
our grooms had already aroused everybody. Out 
of a house of apparently two rooms twenty white- 
robed travellers turned out and squatted in a 
row, like tired ghosts, to stare at us. Our men 
were all for stopping—the road ahead was very 
steep, the woods through which it passed were in- 
fested with tigers, the ponies were tired, the mo- 
nastery would be closed for the night, etc, etc. But 
we looked at those two rooms and those twenty 
travellers, and hardened our hearts. Then the 
soldiers, seeing that we were determined, rose to 
the occasion. “One of them shouted to the inn- 
keeper to turn out and bring torches to light 
us, and his manner, I remarked with interest, 
was peremptory. The inn-keeper demurred in 
a high tone of voice, when without another 
word this excellent kisiow took one step toward 
him, and whack! with a tremendous slap in 
the face sent him staggering across the road. 
The suddenness of the blow took me fairly aback, 
but nobody seemed in the least surprised or 
annoyed, and the inn-keeper appeared a minute 
latter with a blazing pine-knot and led the way. 
We left the road at right angles, and fifty yards 
from the inn we plunged into the woods and began 
a steep ascent along a narrow stone patch. ‘Then 
@ curious thing lappened. As soon as our last 
pony was out df sight, a simultaneous and blood- 
Curding howl arose from the twenty travellers be- 
hind us, and was prolonged with a’ series of yah! 
yal! yah! till the hills echoed again, and when it 
ceased, our six men similarly exploded, each one 
putting his back into the yell, till it rivalled the 
notes of a Chicago mocking-bird. The travellers 
howled again and our men answered, and so on 
till we could no longer hear the former.‘ What 
on earth is the matter? we asked I Cha Sam. 
“To keep the tigers away!” he replied. ‘The 
Captain put two cartridges of duck-shot into his 
gun, and I strapped my revolver outside my thick 
riding-coat, butif the noise was half as disagree- 
able to a prowling tiger as it was to us, no wonder 
he avoided our company, for anything’ so ingeni- 
ously ear-splitting as te sounds our men kept up, 
at intervals of three or four minutes for an hour 
and a half, [ never heard. 

Meanwhile the road ascended rapidly and the 
stony path grew narrower till at last we were 
climbing a mountain-side. At one moment we 
were in thick woods, at anothera precipice of con 
siderable depth yawned a yard or two to our leit, 
then we were struggling up a stone-heap on toa 
plateau where half-a-dozen miserable houses 
formed a village. No European horse could have 
made a hundred yards of the road, but our ponies 
stepped doggedly over everything, never stum- 
bling, and catching themselves again instantly if 
they fell. We soon learned that the less attempt 
we made to guide them the safer we were. Before 
leaving Gensan Mr. Creagh had said, “If you 
don’t need the soldiers as an escort, you'll find 
them very useful in other respects.” | And I soon 
learned how. ‘The theory of Korean Government 
is that the people exist for the officials. And as I 
had this escort I was travelling as an official, and 
therefore entitled to demand any services from 
the people to speed me on my way. The night 
was pitch-dark, and without torches we could 
not have gone a yard. Therefore the soldiers 
levied lights from the people. As soon as 
they spied a hovel ahead they shouted a 
couple of words, the man carrying the torch 
helping lustily. I found later the words were 
simply Poul Aira, “ Bring out fire!” and no mat. 
ter how late the hour, how bad the weather, how 
far to the next house,—no matter even though the 
sole inhabitant was an old woman or a child, the 
torch of pine-wood or dried millet-stalks bound 
together must be produced instantly, the guide 
must hold it flaming in his hand when we reach 
his door, and woe betide the unlucky being that 
keeps Korean officialdom waiting, if it be only for 
half a minute. Sometimes the stage to the next 
house was two or three miles, sometimes it was 
only a couple of hundred yards, but there are no 
exemptions to this fire-conscription, The gene- 
ral effect as I saw it from the rear was extremely 
picturesque and striking—the line of ponies with 
sideways swaying loads, the ghostly figures of the 
men on foot, the cries to each other and the ani- 
mals, the recurring shout for fire, the yell to keep 
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off the tigers, the dense wood, the precipice, the 
flaming and flashing torch waved ahead or beaten 
on the ground, dividing everything into blood-red 
lights and jet-black shadows, and finally the 
thought that it really was just possible the gleam- 
ing eyes of one of the great striped cats might be 
choosing their victim at a few feet from you. It 
was a new experience. 

Our goal announced itself long beforehand by 
gate after gate, and the instinctive feeling that we 
had got to the top, whatever it was. Then the 
edge of the ravine become paved with stone slabs, 
and a hundred yards along it brought us to a pair 
of great wooden doors. 

‘They were opened after a little parley, and we 
found ourselves in a small court-yard, and sur- 
rounded by a score of young priests, apparently 
delighted to see us. We hastily unpacked our 
tugs, a brazier was brought, we boiled the kettle, 
plucked and cooked one of the birds we had shot, 
and then, while the monks sat round us in a 
laughing chattering circle, we supped magnifi- 
cently off broiled duck, hard-tack, and marmalade, 
washed down by many basins of tea. (Nobody 
but a traveller knows the real value of tea.) At 
midnight we were shown to a clean paper-window- 
ed room about six feet square, and turned in on 
the floor, And when the morning came it showed 
us how strange and romantic a place we had 
reached—one of the most striking and picturesque 
of the unknown corners of the world. But I must 
defer an account of it till my next lette: For I 
have not even seen it properly yet, and my diary 
is blank ahead. Henry Norman. 























LIFE OF TOFOTOMI HIDEFYOSHI. 
ee ee 
By W. Denine. 
PART 1.—CHAPTPR I.—INTRODUCTION. 

The feudal system in Japan may be said to 
have commenced with Minamoto Yoritomo. Prior 
to his time the soldier was considered inferior to 
the civilian, and those who governed the country 
were not dependent for their position in the state 
on the miliary forces under their command, 
Owing to the eminent services rendered by Fu 
wara Kamatari to the Emperor ‘Tenchi (com- 
menced to reign A.D. 668) and to the existence 
of able men among Kamatari’s descendants, the 
government of the country for a very long time 
was carried on by one house. Members of the 
house of Fujiwara filled all the chief government 
posts. The Fujiwara minister managed the em- 
perors and the military with equal ease. The for- 
mer were of their own making; in that care was 
taken that the consorts of the reigning monarchs 
should be daugliters of the Fujiwara house; the 
latter was relegated to a subordinate position in 
the country by the custom of only allowing military 
rulers to wield power during the continuance of 
war and by strict abstinence from the practice 
(afterwards so common) of rewarding military 
services with large grants of land. During the 
préeminence of the Fujiwara rulers, as regents or 

me ministers, the military man occupied a subor- 
dinate position inthe country, He was only the tool 
of government, to be used or laid aside at will. 
Iv is very surprising that for over five hundred 
years the Japanese should have submitted -to civil 
authority that had no overpowering military force 
to back it. The respect for royalty seems to have 
been so great in those times that people never 
dreamed of questioning the authority of the mini- 
sters in whose hands the emperors weie. 

But the system of using the military simply as 
fighting tools and of excluding men who hap 
quelled’ rebellions from all share in, the admini- 
stration of the government of’ the country 
could not in the nature of things last for ever. 
A priori the chances of a general appearing who 
should resent this treatment and help himself to 
the territory which the civil rulers had refused to 
cede to him, were very great. The ancestors of 
Yoritomo, Yoriyoshi, and Yoshi-ie had quelled 
formidable rebellions, but had been left” unre- 
warded. With marvellous forbearance and loyalty 
they appeased their troops by dividing up their 
own land among them, and thus the danger that 
threatened the supremacy of the house of Fujiwara 
was for atime warded off. But in Taira Kiyomori 
we have a man who had no real respect for royalty, 
whose whole career showed that he recognised no 
power as binding but that of the sword. It was 
the free and unwarrantable use to which Kiyomori 
put this weapon that brought Yoritomo into power 
and led to his dealing a death-blow to the supre- 
macy of civil over military power. Yoritomo re- 
placed the civil governors of each province with 
military ones* and subjected the whole country to 
military rule. 










































* The former were called kokuwhi the latter shuge, 
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Under the Hojo Regents the position of affairs 
was not altered, Though, for reasons which would 
take too long to explain, the members of the Hoj6 
family did not assume the title of Shogun, as a 
matter of fact, their rule was a military one. TheGo- 
vernment of the H4jd period resembled in many 
respects that under the Tokugawa Shéguns. ‘The 
way in which power was obtained by Hdjo Toki- 
masa and Tokugawa Ieyasu, too, has several 
points of resemblance. Tokimasa's strength lay in 
his being the successor of Yoritomo, and leyasu’s 
in that he succeeded the Taik6. Of course in ge- 
neral character and statesmanship there is no com- 
parison between the two men—Tokimasa being far 
surpassed by Ieyasu. 

‘The dire confusion and utter disorganisation 
prevailing throughout the country when Hideyoshi 
rose to power, were the result of the policy adopted 
by the Ashikaga Shdguns. The power of Taka- 
uji, the first of this line, was acquired by rebellion, 
and by rebellion of the most unscrupulous kind. 
‘The existing emperor (Godaigo), refusing to grant 
his demands, ‘Taka-uji created an emperor for 
himself. Taking advantage of the universal di 
content caused by Godaigo’s neglecting to grant 
emoluments to the men who had assisted him to 
overthrow H06jd Takatoki, Taka-uji was able to 
win thousands of adherents by promising that all 
his followers should be enriched with territory in 
proportion to the military services rendered. The 
first of the Ashikaga Shdguns possessed none of 
the qualities that go to make a ruler popular apart 
from the gifts and emoluments that he bestows. 
He was a mean, unprincipled adventurer, who 
under any other set of circumstances than those in 
which he found himself could never have been 
successful, The Ashikaga Shogunate, thus founded, 
produced a het-bed of strife. The understandin, 
being that men might appropriate to themselves 
such territory as they could conquer, and there 
being no recognised right to hold any possession 
apart from the ability to defend it against all 
comers, the whole country became one vast battle- 
field, war became the one absorbing occupation of 
the people. ‘The ruler and the ruled so constantly 
changed places that for two hundred years Japan 
may be said to have been without a government 
at all. 

By bestowing land in such large quantities as to 
create its owners formidable rivals to himself, 
‘Taka-uji sowed the seeds of destruction to his 
house, Akamatsu, Hosokawa, and Hatakeyama 
received two or three provinces each, and Yamana 
received as many as ten. The consequence of 
this state of things was that the country found 
itself with a nominal, but no real, head. Each 
baron fought for himself and took as much 
territory as he could. The Ashikaga Shdguns 
retained their titles, together with a semblance 
of authority, for several centuries owing to the 
fact that there was no baron sufficiently power 
ful to crush all the rest and assume 


























supreme 
authority. ‘Then the barons were too busily en- 
gaged in fighting with each other to trouble 





themselves about overthrowing the existing Shogu- 
nate. It was not until the time of Yoshiteru that 
this was effected by Miyoshi and Matsunaga, two 
of this Shogun’s retainers. 

The plotting and counter-plotting, the universal 
distrust, the total disregard of principle, the 
neglect of learning, agriculture, and commerce, 
the utter misery of the age that preceded that of 
Hideyoshi, defy all description, ‘The whole country 
was a scene of desolation unprecedented in Japa- 
nese annals. The sons of noblemen to whom war 
was distasteful fled to the mountains. ‘The mer- 
chants, artizans, and agricullurists dragged out 
a weary existence, unwilling to die, yel seeing 
nothing for which to live. 

By the genius, indomitable courage and resolu- 
tion’ of one man the whole aspect of affairs was 
transformed, and two hundred and fifty years of 
peace and comparative prosperity succeeded two 
centuries of civil strife and all its attendant evils. 

When Japan's greatest hero was born, the chief 
men in power throughout the country were as 
follows :—The three provinces of Suruga, Tétémi, 
and Mikawa were governed by Imagawa Yoshi- 
moto; the Kwantd, consisting of the provinces of 
Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimdsa, Hitachi, 
Kétsuke, and Shimotsuke were, for the most 
part, governed by Hdjd Ujiyasu; Kai and the 
greater part of Shinano were under the control of 
Takeda Shingen; Echigo Etcha, Kaga, and the 
adjacent tertitory were in in the hands of Uesugi 
Kenshin ; Mori Maina eld nearly the whole of 
the Chiigoku;* Shikoku was for the most part in 
the hands of Chdsokabe Motochika ; as for Kya- 
shi, it was divided up between Shimazu, Otomo, 
and Ry az 

But whilst these lords held sway over the above 
mentioned territories, smaller barons were in a con- 
stant state of disaffection. Hardly a week elapsed 


* The Chigoku included sixte 
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but some castle or fort was reported to be in open 
rebellion against its suzerain or to be making secret 
overtures to the enemy of its liege-lord. ‘Then the 
large barons were constantly at war with each 
other, each hoping that some day he might become 
the Shdgun of the whole country. 

Viewed in connection with all that preceded it, 
the work Hideyoshi set himself to accomplish was 
Prodigious. The difficulties to be contended with 
wouid have seemed toa more of less genius and less 
will insurmountable. Had he been born at a time 
when, owing to long neglect, the arts of war were 
little known, when ages of self-indulgence and 
luxury had incapacitated men for the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, the case would have been different. 
But he found himself in the midst of a people who 
for two hundred years had given their undivided 
attention to one thing, that thing being war, who 
cared for nothing else, who lived for nothing else. 
He made up his mind that by that in which every 
baton thought he excelled he would bring the 
whole country into subjection to one will. 

In setting about this task he was careful to take 
no steps that might neutralise the effects of the 
working of his own genius. There were powerful 
lords in whose ranks he might have enlisted, and 
whose position in the country would, it might seem 
to us, have assisted him to effect his purpose in a 
more efficient manner than a small baron like 
Nobunaga had it in his power to do. But he 
turned his back on these and commenced at the 
very bottom of the ladder, At the same time he 
took good care that in the character and aspira- 
tions of the master whom he chose he should find 
nothing that would stand in the way of his weaving 
the network of stratagem which the “execution of 
the projects he has formed would, lie knew, render 
indispensable. 

Taken as a whole, we venture to think that few 
more remarkable lives than that of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi have been lived. As acontrast to the 
tendency to slavish imitation of the acts, the 
methods, and even the words, of others, which 
displays itself in the lives of so many ancient and 
modern Japanese, itis tefreshing to read the history 
of a men whose whole career was illuminated with 
the most brilliant flashes of genius, to meet with a 
specimen of humanity that stands out in marked 
distinctness from all that preceded, followed, or 
was contemporary with it. 

If asked what was the secret of Hideyoshi’s 
success, we have no hesitation in replying—his 
unbounded self-reliance. He arrived early at the 
conviction that imitation is suicide, that envy is 
ignorance. He knew that his strength lay in in- 
sisting on himself—in developing his individua- 
lism—in cultivating that which he felt to be his 
own and no one’s else besides. Hence he stands 
out on the page of history with all the uniqueness 
of a genius. No genius has a master. Every 
great man is great because he has something that 
he did not borrow. ‘The Scipionism of Scipio, the 
Shakespearism of Shakespeare were their own crea- 
tion, learnt from no tutor, transmitted in all thei 
entirety to no pupil. No man held that hobgoblin 
of little minds, that god of little statesmen, 
philosophers, and divines, consistency, in greater 
contempt than Hideyoshi. He spoke ashe thought, 
acted as the impulse of his genius prompted him, 
and did not trouble about bringing one action into 
harmony with another. And yet, by the law that 
all genunie action explains itself and explains other 
genuine action as well, there is aunity about Hide- 
yoshi’s character as a whole whichis not difficult 
to discern, The harmony of his life may not have 
been perceived by the men of his day—distance 
and sometimes height being necessary to exhibit 
things in their true proportions—but they are patent 
to us now. 

Thus much by way of introduction to our story. 
Further consideration of Hideyoshi’s character 
and of the position he occupies in Japanese history, 
will be more in place at the close of this work. 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee eee 
Spzcia,” TeLecraM To “ Japan Mait.”] 








Nagasaki, January 23rd. 
The Local Assembly has passed the Water- 
Works Bill by a great majority. 


[Revrer “Spec.” To “Jaran Matz.”] 


London, January 21st. 
A Separatist candidate has defeated a Unionist 
at Govan. 
At the election of the London County Coun- 
cil, Lady Sandhurst has been returned for 
Brixton and Miss Cobden for Bow. 





London, January 22nd. 
The Germans at Samoa have burned Ameri- 
can houses and flags. The German sailors fired 
upon the Captain and a Lieutenant of a British 
war-vessel, 


(Sreciat Tatecrams to tux “ Hurao.”) 


Peking, January 17th, 12.35 p.m. 
A fire broke out in the Taiwo Hall in the 
Emperor's Palace at 3 a.m. to-day. A large 
number of high officials have gone to assist in 
extinguishing it. The cause of the fire is 
unknown, 
Peking, January 17th, 3.20 p.m. 
The fire at the Imperial Palace has been ex- 
tinguished, The Taiwo Gate is burnt, but the 
Hall has escaped uninjured. 


(Wavas TELEGRAMS.) 
Paris, December 2gth. 

The Minister of Finance in the Italian Cabi- 

net has resigned. The Minister of Commerce, 

Industry, and Public Works has taken his place. 
Paris, January and. 

The Senate has finished the discussion of the 

budget. The ordinary session of Parliament 

has been closed. 





[From tHe‘ Sixcarors Free Press") 
London, January 2nd. 

Sir Hugh Low has been created Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

The report of the rising in Mexico is stated 
to be untrue, and the New York papers are said 
to have been hoaxed. 

At the New Year's reception of Ambassadors 
at Rome, Vienna, and Paris the opinion ap- 
peared unanimous that the peace of Europe is 
assured for this year. 

London, January 4th, 

The Cologne Gazette accuses Sir Robert 
Morier, now British Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, and formerly Minister at Darmstadt, with 
having conveyed to Marshal Bazaine the news 
that the Prussians were crossing the Mozelle. 

Sir Robert Morier has published letters 
written to Count Herbert Bismarck in December 
last, in which was enclosed -a denial elicited 
from Marshal Bazaine in August. Finding that 
Count Herbert had mentioned the accusation to 
several persons, Sir Robert appealed to him as 
a man of honour to publish an official denial of 
so foul a libel. Count Herbert refused to do so. 


London, January 7th, 
The Berlin papers insinuate that Bazaine’s 


denial of having received information from Sir 
Robert Morier was fabricated. 
London, January 8th. 
The Berlin Post withdraws the accusation 
that Sir Robert Morier supplied information to 
Bazaine and absolves him of mala fides. 
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THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From — Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 


Monday, Jan. 28th.* 


Tuesday, Jan. 2oth.t 


From Shanginai, 
Nagasaki & (per N.Y. K. Friday, Feb. ist. 
Kone 





From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Feb 2nd.t 
From America... per P. M.Co. 


Sunday, Feb. 3rd.§ 


< #va (with French mail) left Shanghai on January ath: 
+ Ancona (with English mail) left Hongkong on January asth. 
£ Kashgar left Hongkong on. january asthe "bel of Peking left 
San flancioco on January 13th. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Eurove, vi 








Shangh perM.M.Co. Sunday, Jan. 27th. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, sna} perN.¥.K. Tuesday, Jan. agth, 
Nagasaiti 
For Europe, vik 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 








v Google 


P.M. Co. 





For Canada, &c. per Thursday, Feb. aist. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
PAs 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Thatns taave Yorouama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45,° 945, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05," 
51 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 pam 

Thatys txave T'6xv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
835," 0.45. and tr a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.30; Second He 
sen 90. 


Those marked (H) run Uheougls without stoppi 
Heawvasatlyand Omori Statibnge Tose mae 
ae above with tle exception of stopp 














t Kawasaki Statior 





‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


Teatns Leave YoRonama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.28, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 
Fanns—T'o Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen'13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sem 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen o8, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 2 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 

















‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
“Trains LEAVE Téxy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and t1,40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Manpasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.5 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Lave Unno (down) at 6.go and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 am. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sriraxawa (down) 7.30 aan. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.n.; Koxivama (down) at 8.59 am. and 
150 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.0§ a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Su1ocama (up) at 625 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Sexpat (up) at 7 ond 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.n,; Fucusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 aan. and’2.35 p.m.; Koxivawa (up) at 8.03 
am., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.n 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yer 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66 ; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 6,30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 
d-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Naoetsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m, 
Fargs—Second.class, yew 1.76; third, sen g2. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Tratws Leave Mito (up) at §.10 am. and 2.10 
pm.; and Oyasta (down) at 9 a.m, and 7 p.m, 
Farns—First.class, yen 1,26; second.class, sen 84; 
and sem 42. 

















th 





OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 am, and 
1 and 6.55 pm., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 am, 

and 3 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, 


sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 4 ee: 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave NaGovA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and Taxgtoyo at 7.50 a.m., and 
Fargs—Second-class, sen 74 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Taxerovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 pm. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 






SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Suimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 3,40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-cl: 
third-class, sen 18. 

Trains Leave Siinacawa at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Faxes—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

STHAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.0, a.m., and 1.95 and 4.05 p.n,; and Leave 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 and 1.20, and 4,00 

fem 20. 
trom 
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sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Sig sa 
ARRL Ss. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th January;—Shanghai and’ports, General. 
—Nippoh Yusen Kaisha. 

Diomed, British steamer, 1,470, Byley, toth Ja- 
huary,—Kobe 17th January, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 


St. Fames, American bark, 1,487, Cooh, rgth Ja- 
New York 23rd August, Oil and Ge- 

















nuiatyy 
neral.- mith, Baker & Co. 
Vorwaerts, German steamer, 611, J. Bruhn, 20th 


‘January,—Hongkong 11th January, General. 
De Vigan. 

Yechigo;Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Oyuma, 
igtht Januiaty,—Shimonoseki 16th” January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, P. W. Case, 20th 
‘January,—Hongkong 11th January, vid Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
goth January,—Oxinohama 18th January, 
General Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 21st 
January,—Nagasaki 17th January, Coal.— 

oO. 


P.M. S.S. C 
City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R le, 2th Janu San Francisco 29th 





y 
General.—P. M. S. 





December, Mails ani 


Co. 

Totom: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 21st January,—Hakodate 18th January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
2and January,—Kobe 21st January, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. . 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, agrd 
January,—Shanghai 16th and Kobe 21st Ja- 
nuary, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, Madson, 23rd Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong 14th January, General,— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

ty,—Handa 2and January, Gene- 

Al.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

jigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 

mond, 23rd January,—Yokkaichi 22nd Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thompson, 

y,—Shimonoseki 22nd January, 
Gene: ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
ayth January,—San Francisco 5th January, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.5. Co. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, 24th 
January,—Kobe 23rd January, General.— 
Cornes & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wim. Ward, 24th January,—Hongkong 17th 

P.M M 























































January, General.— P. M. S.S. Co. 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,202, Carrew, 
24th January,—Vokkaichi 23rd January, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
agth January,—Kobe 23rd January, Mails 


and General.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 

mond, 24th January,—Hakodate 14th Ja- 

nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTUR 
Mervionethshive, British steamer, 1,245, Dowli 
1gth January,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & C 
Strathleven, British steamer, 1,585, Pearson, 19th 
January,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 








& Co. 
Scammell Brothers, British bark, 1,218, Tunes, 
2oth January,—Cebu, Ballast.—Captain, 
Cordelia (10), corvette, Captain H. H. Boys, 2oth 

January,—Kobe. 

Vercna, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 20th 
Janu Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
Saki, Mails and Geneval.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, Farquhar, 21st 
‘January,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & C 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, ‘Thompson, 
‘21st. January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip: 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 22nd 
January,—Kobe. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Stedman, 
2and)January,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vorwaerts, German steamer, 611, J. Bruln, 22nd 
January,—Kobe, General.—J.de Vigan & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swair 
zand January,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 


and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Digitized by Oc 
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City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 22nd January,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P, M. S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359,, Haswell, 
23d January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 24th 
January,—Vancouver, BC. Mails and 
neral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 24th 
January,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. 

















o. 

Diomed, British steamer, 1,470, Byley, 24th Ja- 
nuary,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese ste: 86, Watanabe, 
2yth  January,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
‘24th January,—Yokkaichi,General.—Nippon 
Yusei Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Conner, 
24th January,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
24th January,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. A, Stewa:t Annand, 
and Mr. S. Strauss in cabin; Mr. and Mes. Eid: 
H. Murata in second class; and 62 pas: 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Thibet from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Brachenbury, Rev. M. 
Nemura, Miss S. Johns, Prof. and Mrs. Pater- 
nostro and 4 children, infant and nurse, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fraser, 3 children and nurse, 2, infants 
Russell Robertson, Mr. C. Budd. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 

‘an Francisco: Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys in 
and Mis. Ninomiya, Mr. and Mrs, 
Siegert, and Mr. M. N. Suzaki in steerage. 

Per British steamer Adyssinia, [rom Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—For Vancouver, B. —Mrs. Young, 
Mr, and Mrs, Apenes and children, Mr. E. de 
Bavier ; 4 passengers in second class; and 13 
steerage. For Yokohama: 1 Japanese lady in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Mrs. 1.. Wolf, Rev. and Mrs, W. H. Noyes, 
plain Kataoka, Messrs, Warren B. Smith, M. 
Tomkinson, Robert Moat, M. Sato, T. Date, B. 
Takagi and servant, James G. Pearson, Chas. 
Jewett, and Conrad Corvellin cabin; and 1 Ku- 
Yopean in steerage. For Nagasak: v. W 
Gardner and Miss Sarah Gardner 
Shanghai: Mrs. H, Porter, Rev: 
Gregory, and Hon, Chun She 
For Hongkong: Mrs. Genl. John F, Miller, 
Richardson Clover, and Mr. M. H. Robinson (stay 
over at Yokohama), Hon, Lin Liang Yuan, and 
Rev. and Mrs, J.'S. Norvell in cabin; and 73 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hoigkong :—Mr. Kwan Man Tai and ser- 
vant in cabin, in Francisco: Mr, C. W. 
in cabin. 
apanese sl 
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amer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 


‘Vanaga, J. 










0 
Tajima, Messrs. ‘I. Haseg 
Kiga, N. Koichi, N. Oka ers Braess 
in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. ‘I. Muchime, Mr. and 

Shimanaka, Mrs. ‘I. Matano and child, 
. Matano, Miss ‘I’. Yamamoto, T. K, 
"Nishimaki, H. Handa, KX. Yoshimot 

F da, U, 
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J. Koga, S. Takashima, and ‘I, Yaso-nishi in 

Second class; and 100 passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Surgeon H. H. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. W, Ponsford, Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond, Mr.and Mrs, A. Baillod and infant, Messrs. 
Yoshida Jiro, M. Kujo, A. Forshaw, Chan Cho 
Yew, and Matsumoto Akitsu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokoham 
Shanghai and ports:—Messts, J. Kawabata, C. 
G. Wakayama, M. Berti, M. Motoyama, 
. ‘Fallaksen, and H. Rumschoettel in cabins 
Messrs. Suzuki and Henderson in second class; 
and 54 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Adyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr. R.S, Davis, Miss A. K. Davis, Miss 

. Serata, Captain F. J. Brown, Mr. Donaldson, 
Campbell, Messrs. E. R. C. Hosking, Wm. 
de Bavier, and A. W. Gillingham in 
and 5 passenge steerage. From 
Hongkong: Mrs, W. Young, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Apenes and two children in cabin. From Amoy: 
Messis. Salomon and Nugent in steerage. From 
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Shanghai; Mr. J. J. Stephenson in steerage. 
Qle 


Per Japanese steamer Xobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Their Imperial Highnesses Prince Yamashina, 
Prince Nashimoto, Prince Kacho, Captain C. 
Miura, L.J.N., Mr. and Mrs. Wishard, Messrs. 
G. Sale, Sale, Richard Abenheim, E. 
Tuska, E. H. Tuska, Victor Major, Swift, J. 
naka, K. Taguchi, M. Azuo, M. Hazama, M. 
Chigusa, R. Fukushima, K. Fukushima, and Y. 
Yajima in cabin; Mrs. M, Fukushima, Mrs. H. 
Suno, Messrs. T. Sano, T. Kanaya, H. Goto, H. 
Kagawa, H. Inouye, T. Fukuda, IT. Nogake, and 
K. Matsura in second class; and 150 passengers 
in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 269 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $130,600.00. 
Per British steamer Belgic, from San Frai 
—Treasure $267,000, and mail 46 bags. 














REPORTS. 

‘The American bark St. Yames, Captain M. B. 
Cook, reports :—Left New York the 23rd August ; 
had moderate winds until in latitude 28.55 N. and 
longitude 34.10 W.; September 13th took the N.E. 
trades winds strong and held them until the rgth 
and to latitude 10.40 N. and longitude 29.15 W. 
where the doldrums were encountered. ‘The wind 
ed light and variable with calms until the 
26th September when in latitude 6.36 N. and 
longitude 27.49 the wind got round to south by 
east and inoderate, and lasted till October 2nd, 
which was probably the commencement of the S.E. 
trades 5 crossed the Equator same date in longitude 
12.44 W. 40 days from New York ; held the trades 
until October 11th and to latitude 22.21 south, 
after which had variable winds chiefly from the 
western quarter both across the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean ; October 3rd passed west of Fer- 














C.]naudo Noronha and saw a ship anchored under 


the lee of the Island partially dismantled; the 22nd 
passed irfto east longitude when in latitude 40.20 
S., 28th, passed the Meridian of Cape Good Hope 
in the same latitude ; for two weeks after had heavy 
weather most of the time accompanied with hai 

snow, and sleet; November 21st, when in south la’ 
tude 45.02, east longitude 108 took a heavy gale or 
cyclone commencing from the S.S.E, lasting about 
1o hours, doing slight damage; wind changed to 
S.S.W. when it quickly moderate; December sth 
entered the Pacific Ocean having been at sea 104 
days; tool the S.E. trades when in latitude 25.30 S. 
longitude 17155 east the 15th and held them until 

















.| the 2rst and to latitude 8° south, at which point the 


doldrums were again encountered with much rain 


.| and heavy thunder and lightning, which continued 
‘| at intervals until up to the equator; passed 


Jecem- 
ber 16th between the Islands Hunter and Matthew; 
the 2oth sighted Fataka and Anouda ; the a5th was 
spent in sight of Ocean Island, and the 27 crossed 
the equator entering the north Pacific in east 
longitude 168° 27! 126 days out; in that position 
and same date took the N.E, trades strong and 
well tothe north which held until January 11th, 
1889, anid to latitude 24° 50! longitude 137° 36, from 
which point had vatiable winds and heavy’ wes- 
lerly gales to port. Arvived at’ Yokohama 
January 19th, 1889, having Leen 149 days from 
New York and sailed 21,000 miles, making a daily 
average of 141 miles. 

‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
ain RLR. Seatle, reports :—Left San Francisco 
the 29th December, at 3.39 p.m. had light westerly 
winds, and. long heavy swell from W.N.W. until 
we reached the Meridian of 180° on January toth ; 
thence to port heavy sea from W.N.AV, and strong 
westerly winds, increasing to heavy gales at 
times. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st January, 
at 7.15 p-m. 

‘fie British steamer Belgic. Captain Walker, 
reports :—-Left San Francisco the 5th January; 
had moderately fair weather to the meridian ; 
thence to port contrary winds and heavy sea. 
Made Cape King the 24th January, at 12.45 p.m. 5 
arrived at the lightship at 3.59 p.m. ‘lime, 18 

6 hours, 22 minutes. 

teamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wa. Ward, reparte eae tigate 
the 17th January, at 2.12 pam. ; had strong north= 
easterly ‘winds, with heavy Nead sea nearly to 
Yokoshima; thence had light winds and smooth 
sea to Oshima; thence to port moderate north- 
westerly breeze. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th 
January, at 8.15 pan. Time, 7 days, 22 hours, 
22 minutes. 

“The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Eckstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd January, 
at noon; had pleasant and fine weather, with 
moderate north-westerly winds to Rock Island; 
thence to port variable winds and fine weather. 


Aang [Yokohama the 24th January, at 5 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, During the week rejections have been plentiful, 
Ey but arrivals have not been excessive, and the stock- 


IMPORTS. 

There has been rather a quiet tone about the 
market generally. English Yarns have been 
utterly neglected during the past week, and the 
activity in Bombays has subsided entirely. There 
have been small sales of g Ibs. Shirtings, and the 
market is now a little firmer for those Goods, but 
8} Ibs. and T.-Cloths have remained quiet. Fancy 
Cottons have been sold to a moderate extent with- 
out causing any change in prices, and rather an 
extensive business has been done in Italian Cloth, 
and Mousseline de Laine at former rates, whilst 
Blankets and Cloth have continued quite neglected. 

Yarn.— Sales for the week amount to about 50 
bales English and 500 bales Bombay. 

Corton Pisce Goons.—Sales comprise 7,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 1,200 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 450 pieces Velvet, 
3,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, and 70 pieces Silk 
Satins. 

Woo ttens.—About 6,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 3,800 pieces Italian Cloth, are the sales 
reported. 

















COTTON YARNS. 







$30.25 
31.50 





0 31.25 
to 32.50 


















32.75 to 33.50 

/24, Reverse 33.50 to 34.50 

. 28/32, Ordinar} 33-00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28 32, Medium .. 34.00. to 35.00 
Nos. 28.32, Good to Hest 35.25 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 
No. 32s, Two-fold 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42, Two-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.50 to 28.75 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 23.50 to 25.50 





METALS. 


Further sales have been made at quotations, and 
ices are said’ to be Aria for Pig Iron and Bar 
Wire Nails are quiet and weaker for ordinary as. 

sortments,. ‘Tit: Plates are enquired for and the 

stock appears to be small. 
























Flat Bars, 4 inc $290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, inch. 3.05 to 3.15 
Round and sq 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 
Naileod, 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nu 4:50 to 5.20 

Plates, per box 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.35 





KEROSENE 
No fresh sales, and quotations must be looked 
on as quite nominal. Two fresh cargoes have 
arrived, the Sé. Fames (Comet) and the Honauwar 
(Devoe). A further supply of Russian is also said 
to be near at hand, so buyers are resolved to hold 
off as long as possible, hoping that an increasing 
stock will tend to lower prices for all brands. 










quotations. 

Chester . $2.17} to 2.20 

Comet 2.15. to 2.174 
2.12} t0 2.15 


2.10 to 2.12} 





SUGAR, 

Very little of interest has taken place in this 
depariment. ‘The combined sales of White and 
Refined only amount to 828 piculs, at the follow- 
g prices:—5o piculs at $7.22} per picul, 150 
piculs at $7 per picul, 450 piculs at $6.70 per picul, 
50 piculs at $6.22} per picul, and 128 piculs at 
$4.80 per picul. Of Takao brands only 1,000 
piculs were sold, fetching $3.77} per picul. It is 
still too early to give any information as to New 


Formosa Sugar. The market is not very firm. 




















White Refined .. f5.10 107.15 
Manila 3:80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 3.60 
3.20 to 3.50 
— 3.60 
3.70 to 3.80 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 18th instant, since 
which date Settlements by foreign hongs are 480 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 25 piculs, Filatures 
325 piculs, Re-reels 35 piculs, and Kakeda 100 
piculs. Direct shipments have been 34 bales, 
making the total export business 500 piculs for the 
week. 

As will be seen from the figures given above 
demand slackened considerably, and prices for 
many descriptions became decidedly easier. Ex- 
change also drooped about one half per cent. 
and at closing there is decidedly more doing in 
Filatures, Kakeda, and Re-reels on the lower basis 
of price. Purchases have been made for both 
hemispheres, the New World getting, perhaps, 
the larger share, 














Digiti 


list shows a reduction of 150 piculs for the seven 
days. 

Quotations are somewhat irregular. A few 
holders of Filatures and Hanks are inclined to sell 
at easier prices, while on the other hand Re-reels 
are strong, the stock in that class being com- 
paratively small. During the first half of the pre- 
sent season Zaguri were in strong request to the 
exclusion of Filatures of the better grades. 
here have been two shipping opportunities : 

nglish and Canadian imalle ofr aah and 2gth 
respectively. The Verona had 269 bales for 
London, Lyons and Marseilles, and the Abyssinia 
took 327 bales for the New York market. ‘These 
depaitures bring the present export figures up to 
32,298 piculs against 23,668 last year and 17,514 
at'same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—There have been some settlements but 
these have been almost nullified by rejections of 
previous purchases, Prices are decidedly lower 
than they were a fortnight ago, and sellers would 
be glad to move more rapidly. Recent sales in- 
clude Omama and Annaka at $510, with Chichibu 
at $520. 

Filatures.—Prices are lower here also for the 
full sized Shinshu suitable for the United States. 
A large parcel of Saishinsha held some time for 
$660, has been done at $640. Tokushinsha has 
accepted the same figure, and holders are ap- 
parently willing to move some of the large collec- 
tions of well-known chops which have been so long 
held on this market. Koshu sorts have been 
quitted at $610 and $615. ‘ 

Re-reels.—Vhese ave without change in value; 
Best Foshu ave worth $610, and considerable lines 
of Five Girl have heen entered at $602}. Rereels 
in general and Medium grades in particular are 
scarce and command full rates. 

Kakeda.—More doing in this depattment of the 
market one large parcel of Sun and Tortoise being 
entered at $590. Red Lion was also booked at the 
same figure and Tiger at $570. Purchases made 
appear destined principally for New Youk and 
neighbourhood. 

‘There has been no business in Oshu or Taysaam 
kinds, and quotations are consequently more or 
less nominal. 














QUOTATIONS, 













































































Uanks—No. ra 
Hanks—No = 
lanks—No. $540 t 
Hanks—No. 335 to S45 
520 to 530 
Hanks—No. S10 tosis 
Hanks—No. 3.... 495 tosoo 
Uanks—No. 34 480 to 490 
Filatures—Lxtr: 680 to 700 
660 to 670 
640 to. 650 
Vilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 620 to630 
res—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 630 to 640, 
es—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
iilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No. 1. 620 to 630 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den $80 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 570 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 de 550 to 560, 
Kakedas—lxtra 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 600 to610 
jakedas. 0. 14 580 to 
Kakedas—No. $60 to 370 
Kakedas—No 540 to $50 
alkedas—No., 0 to 
Kakedas—No Pa 
Kakedas—N — 
Oshu Send, 530 to 540 
540 to 550 
itsuki—No. 3, 4 10 to §20 
Sodai—No. 24 g es 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 25th Jan., 1889 :— 
Seanon 188869. 1887-88. 1886.87, 
Baur. ia a 
Kurope 17,498 10,340 8,333 
America 14,040 12,804 9,140 
Yotal Bales 32,138 23,144 17,473 
~~ UPiculs 32,298 23,668 17,514 
ScttlementsandDirect 2 SCs: itley ean 
Export from rst July § 32850 24,750 18,750 
Stock, 2sth January «.. 7,800 14,200 12,250 
Available suppliestodate 40,650 38,950 


31,000 





WASTE SILK, 


The good enquiry continues, and settlements are 
700 piculs, divided thus :—Moshi 200 piculs, Kibiso 
460 piculs, Neri 4o piculs. 

Prices for good quality have been worked up 
another peg, and buyers complain that they can- 
hot find the required assortment (especially in 
Noshi) to fill their orders. 

Arrivals are about equal in amount to sales, 
and the total stock on offer here is now estimated 
at 5,300 piculs. 








2d by Goc gle 


Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done ; in fact the sup- 








or 


ply appears to be exhausted for this season, and 
the remaining stock is common, inferior, and refuse. 

Noshi.—The business done (200 piculs) com- 
prises Filatures at from $100 to $135, Mino $100, 
and Foshu at {rom $87 to $90. Oshu descriptions 
are very scarce and held for long figures, which at 
present no one seems inclined to pay. 

Kibiso.—Considerable trade in Filatures of good 
quality at prices ranging fvom $100 to $120 first 
cost—Sendai $90, Shinshu $35, Shimonita $54, 
Mino $50. Low Cuilies appear quite neglected lor 
weeks past. 

Mawata.—No movement of any description. 

Neri.—Several parcels booked at $16 and $18} 
uncleaned, according to grade. 

The P. & O. steamship Verona (20th) cartied 
412 bales (including all descriptions of Waste), 
destined for Marseilles, Trieste, and London. The 
present export figures are 22,452 piculs against 
17,134 last year, and 17,291 at same date in 1887. 

Quorarions. 


































































Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best - 

Nosh ture, Best "$135 to 140 
Nosh re, Good S115 to 120 
Noshi ture, Medium + 105 to 110 
Nosh ood to Best + 125 to.135 
110 to 115 

. 100 to 105, 

ito— Bush > ee 
o—Bushu, 125 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best it 
goto 95 
ry . 85 to 87k 

j0—Filature, Best selected 120 to 130 
o—Filature, Seconds 2 10s to rts 
o—Oshu, Good to Hest jom. go lo 100 
o—Shinshu, Best 75 to $0 
o—Shinshu, Second: Goto 65 
0o—Joshu, Good to Fair 55 to 50 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 45 to 40 
Kibiso—] achoji, 45sto 40 
0—Hachoji, Medium to kow 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common  22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best .. . 160 to 135 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 25th Jan., 1889 :— 
Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Previa. Previa. 

Waste Sille 14840 13,851 
Pierced Cocoons 2,294 3.440 

224452174134 17,298 

Settlementsand Disect } TEN! reese rteute, 
Tncare trom ast July $ 26:00 22,000 18,850 
Stock, 25th January... 5,300 5,850 00 
Availablesuppliestodate 31,600 27,850 29,950 


Eachange shows a reduction in sympathy with 
lower quotations for silver bullion in London. We 
quote:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/12; Doc 
ments, 3/143 6 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/1 
New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7533 4. m/s. $76 
Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.953 6 m/s. Ics. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 25th January, 1889:— 


























Raw, ricuts, ricuts. 
Hank: ~ 14750 280 
Filatures + 3,810 925 
Re-reels i245 | Kibiso . 3,883, 
Kakeda '673 | Mawata . 127 
Oshu 287 | Sundries . 85 
‘Taysaam Kinds 35 

Total piculs 7,800! Total piculs ...... 5,300 

TEA, 


Purchases aggregate only 235 piculs for’ the 
week ending to-day, making setilements for Yoko- 
hama 172,215 piculs, as compared with 194,580 

iculs for the same period in 1888. Estimated 

‘ea stock is now 3,000 piculs, against 3,500 piculs 
in 1888. 











rer ricuts 

Common .. Frotorm 

Good Common 12 to 34 

Medium 1 1to 16 
ood Medium 17019 
ine 

Finest . 

Eines Nominal 


Choicest . 





EXCHANGE. 
Following the course of Silver in London, Ex- 


change has again declined, 






Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. . 3/08 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight 2 3/tk 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 3 








Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight : 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongicong—Bank: sight . 

On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ si 

On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand. 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 

On San Francisco—Private 3odays sight... 
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ST E E L & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY POREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvzspay, 
‘Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ;and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macwinexy constructs rox Boats suizr auxoa. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 52ins. 










And see that each Jur bears bar: 
in Blue Ink soross the 


CHEAPEST 


FIREST AND 
MEAT-FLAVGURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonio in all 
rotenad tal Surtees nd Dale tong atl, gat OT ay 
Cookery Books Post Pane on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF HEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


fold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9, 1888. sains. 













The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructi 
Bilious Affections. 


(INNEFORDS' 
FLUID 
MAGNESIA 3 z 
Bold by all Druggiss and Storekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


52ins. 


NOW READY, 


With Corovrep Pran, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from . 


the “ Javan Matt.” of copious translations from 


February 11, 1888. 


_ Be 
NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 





YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘ Our Re- 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 

HAKODATE, 





SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the Fapan Marl, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, January 1st, 1889. 








To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
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DEATH. 
At Yokohama January 31st, 1889, STANLEY Mippte. 
BROOK, youngest child of Rev. and Mrs. Booth, 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Huavy snowfalls are reported from nearly all 
districts in Hokkaido. 


Tue latest railway project is a line between 
Kochi and Susaki, 27 miles in length. 


A very successful bazaar has been held in 
Kyoto in aid of the Blind and Dumb School. 





Mr. Nakamura, Japanese Minister to Holland 
and Denmark, has been released from his post. 





HLH. Prince Anisucawa Taxenrro has de- 
cided to leave the capital on the 6th proximo for 
Europe. . 





Tux National Transport Company has now 
5,000 branches and agencies throughout the 
country. 


Heavy snowfalls have occurred in various parts 
of Shiga fen; at Tsuchikura the snow is lying 
five feet deep. 


Carraix Nomura Sapa, LJ.N., has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the /ujiyama Kan, 
vice Asada invalided. 


Ara meeting of the Omi Linen Thread Com- 
pany recently, a dividend was declared of 43 
per cent. for the half-year. 





Iris stated that Count Goto’s mining enter- 
prise in Korea has’ been forbidden by the Go- 
vernment of that country. 


A Cuws, which has already a large number of 








members, has just been opened at Otsu by a 
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grand banquet and a No performance. The 
Club premises are extensive and excellently 
arranged. 


Tue late accident in the tunnel of the Biwa 
Canal has been nearly effaced and the excavated 
roadway restored to its former condition. 


A return of the Home Department shows that 
there are 802,975 land-owners eligible as candi- 
dates for election to Local Assemblies. 


Tur engines, bridge-material, &c., for the 
Sanuki Railway, which have been shipped from 
London, are expected in Kobe this month. 


‘!Tuz Spanish Chargé @'Affaires has received 


the third class decoration of the Zushosho 
(Order of the Mirror) from H.M, the Emperor. 


Work on the new buildings of the Atagokan 
Hotel, on the Atago hill, Tokyo, will be com- 
menced on the 1st proximo at an estimated cost 
of yen 25,000. 


Prince Sarmazu Tapayosut left Kagoshima on 
the 27th ultimo for Tokyo in order to be present 
at the ceremony of promulgating the Constitu- 
tion on the 11th instant. 


Two new steamers to be named the Musashi 
Maru and Sendai Maru, ordered by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha from Glasgow, will be 
launched before the end of this month. 


Tue porcelain factories of Kyoto are said to 
have received three times as many orders last 
month as in January last year, and are all con- 
sequently very busy. 


Mx, Axakawa, a diplomatic probationer in the 
Japanese Legation int London, will, it is said, 
be promoted shortly to the office of Japanese 
Vice-Consul in London. 


A NoTABLE feature of the railway extension now 
going on in various parts of the country is the 
enormous rise in the price of land in the vicinity 
of proposed stations and termini, 


Mr Ono, of the Imperial Printing Bureau, has 
been ordered to photegraph the ceremony of 
promulgating thé Constitution, which is to take 
place on the 11th proximo in the Palace. 


Tue new Japanese Consul to San Francisco and 
Mrs. Kawagita visited the Palace on the after- 
noon of the 25th ult., and were received by 
H1.M. the Empress in farewell audience. 


‘Tue recently formed Electric Light Company 
at Kyoto has resolved to erect the necessary 
premises. The apparatus has been ordered 
from the Edison Company and will cost yew 
23,000. 


On the rtth inst., the anniversary of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Jimmu to the Throne, and 
the day fixed for the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, a ceremonial of great solemnity is to 
take places in Tokyo. 


‘Tue Japanese Minister to London and Vis- 
countess Kawase, who had been staying at Ya- 


maguchi since the end of December, returned 
to Yokohama on the evening of the 24th ult. 
from Kobe, and proceeded immediately to the 
capital. 


Tue Kyoto Hack Carriage Company has com- 
menced business, the fare in city districts being 
2 sen for 10 cho (1,200 yards). The jinricksha 
men are loud in their complaints against the 
new company, as, the latter being well patron- 
ised, the former are half idle, 


Tue chief priests of the Higashi and Nishi 
Honganji Temples of Kyoto left the western 
capital on the 3oth ult. for Tokyo, to visit the 
new Palace, and express to H.M. the Emperor 
their congratulations in connection with the re- 
moval of the Court. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of,shareholders of the Ryomo 
Railway Company was held on the afternoon of 
the 2gth ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, to reduce the present share capital and 
also to extend the line as far as Shibata (Echigo) 
by way of Shimizngoe, starting from Maebashi, 
Joshu. 


‘Tue official organization of the Upper House 
of the National Assembly, as completed by the 
Privy Council, has been submitted by Count 
Ito, President of the Council, to H.M. the 
Emperor for sanction, The measure will, it 
is said, be issued after the promulgation of the 
Constitution. 


Tue monument in memory of those who lost 
their lives in the Unedé Kan has been completed 
in the Aoyama Cemetery. ‘The monument is 
21 feet in height and 7 feet in width. The 
title was selected by H.LH. Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, and the inscription was composed by 
Rear-Admiral Ito. 


Tue construction of a telegraph line between 
Gensan and Séul will be commenced in Febru- 
ary next under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hallifax, to be completed in April. The line 
will be laid from Gensan to Chhun-chhon, 
where a branch telegraph office will be esta- 
blished, and thence to Séul 





Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Meiji Life Insurance Company was held on 
the 23rd ult. at Minami-Kayabacho, Nihon- 
bashi. A dividend for last year was declared at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The num- 
ber of lives insured during the year was 1,433, 
the amount insured being yen 627,400, 


Ata meeting of promoters of the Tokyo-Chiba 
Railway, held on the evening of the 23rd ult., 
in the Nakamura Restaurant, atRyogoku, Tokyo, 
it was decided to construct a railway between 
‘Tokyo and Sakura by way of Chiba (29 miles) 
ata cost of yew 1,500,000, which will be raised 
from the public in shares of yen 50 each. 


Tuk Chiba Local Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the formation of a company to lay a 





tramway from Sogano, Chibagori, to Oami, 
Yamabegori (Kazusa). The cost is estimated 
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at yen 20,000, and the length of the line will be 
g ri. The charter applied foris for thirty years. 
Operations will be started in June next, and the 
work will be completed in a year. 


Tue construction of the railway between Shin- 
jiku, Tokyo, and Tatekawa (17 miles) was 
completed in November last, and the section 
between the latter place and Hachoji (25 miles) 
will be finished before the end of next month. 
The bridges over the Tamagawa and other 
rivers between Tatekawa and Hachoji, which 
were begun in July last, are still under con- 
struction. 


Tue distance between Oyama and Mito on the 
Mito Railway is 41 miles, 45 chains, of which 
4 miles, 19 chains, 52 links are between Oyama 
and Yuki; 6 miles, 39 links between Yuki and 
Shimodate ; 8 miles, 22 chains, 1 link between 
Shimodate and Iwase; 8 miles, 4 chains, 72 
links between Iwase and Kasama, 3 miles, 21 
chains, 36 Jinks between Kasama and Ota- 
machi; 4 miles, 1 chain between Otamachi and 
Uchiwara, and 7 miles, 19 chains between 
Uchiwara and Mito. 


In Kyoto last year anumber of confirmed topers 
formed themselves into a society which they 
styled “The Kyoto Sakenomi Kai” (Saké 
Drinkers’ Association). The first meeting for 
the current year was held at Maruyama during 
last month, when the members of this unique 
society showed plainly that they are quite will- 
ing to act up to their avowed objects. One of 
the rules states that an absolutely essential 
qualification for membership is the ability to 
consume at least 3 sho of saké at a sitting, and 
this test has been most conscientiously fulfilled 
by the 23 persons who at present comprise this 
convivial band. A resident of Kyoto applied 
for admission the other day, and proved him- 
self worthy of a high place among the brother- 
hood by drinking 8 sho of saké (sufficient to 
fill about twenty brandy-bottles) during the 
initiation ceremonies. There is talk of electing 
him president of the society. 





Ov the 3oth ult,—the day appointed for the an- 
niversary of the death of the late Emperor Komei 
(father of the present Emperor)—a religious 
service was held by H.M. the Emperor in the 
Palace. His Majesty, attended by members of 
the Imperial family, Ministers of State, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Grand Chamberlain 
to the Emperor, the Grand Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies, and other officials of the Im- 
perial Household, proceeded to the Imperial 
Chapel at 10 a.m. to present the usual offer- 
ings at the cenotaphs. Members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, attendants 
in the Fakonoma, officials of chokunin rank in 
various Government Departments, and officials 
of sonin and hannin rank in the Imperial 
Household, afterwards worshipped at the ceno- 
taphs. Their Majesties the Empress and Em- 
press-Dowager also proceeded to the Chapel at 
11 a.m, after which the Superintendents of 
Shinto and Buddhist sects, peers, persons who 
hold rank above sixth class second grade, 
and decorations above the sixth class, and 
officials of sou‘ rank in various Government 
Departments worshipped at the cenotaphs. An 
evening service was held at 5 p.m, in the Palace, 
at which the Emperor was present. 





Tuere was but little done in the Import trade 
during the early part of the week, and, the latter 
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end being devoted to keeping the Chinese New 
Year, business has been brought almost toa 
standstill. Yarns and Piece Goods are conse- 
quently nominal, generally, the exception being 
g Ib. Shirtings, which have sold at an advance 
of 23 to 5 cents. per piece. Metals, Kerosene, 
and Sugar have all been more or less neglected 
throngh the holidays, and probably another 
week will pass before business is resumed on 
the usual scale. The Silk trade, however, has 
not been so much affected, a good demand, 
both for Europe and America, continuing 
throughout the week. Though without quotable 
change, prices have an upward tendency, and, 
arrivals being somewhat scanty, stocks are 
diminishing. There has notbeen quite so much 
done in Waste Silk, which is mainly due to the 
quality of the parcels on offer, present require- 
ments being grades of better material than 
those available, and, notwithstanding the small 
sales, stocks have been further reduced. Two or 
three small parcels of Tea have been sold, but 
the season is virtually at an end, the stock in 
Yokohama and the leaf to come in from the 
country being estimated at no more than 6,000 
piculs. Exchange has slighty recovered the 
drop of last week, 


NOTES. 











Tevegrarnic news were received on Thursday 
inTOky6 of the sudden death of His Imperial 
Highness Archduke Rudolph, Prince Im- 
perial of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
sad event appears to have been quite sudden, 
and is attributed to heart disease. His Im- 
perial Highness was in his thirty-first year, 
having been bern in August, 1858. Univer- 
sally beloved, his untimely decease will be 
sincerely mourned by all Europe. Only a 
few months have elapsed since the Archduke 
and the Prince of Wales were hunting toge- 
gether, and cementing a friendship which 
promised to be exceptionally close. The 
deceased Prince was the only son of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and the succession 
thus passes to the female line. 
| re 





Tue details of the Aempo-Fuyd-shikt, or cere- 
mony of proclaiming the Constitution, appear 
to be now definitely fixed. According to ac- 
counts given in the vernacular press, the troops 
of all arms in garrison in TékyO will be drawn 
up, at 8 o'clock in the morning of the r1th in- 
stant, outside the main_gate of the Palace, while 
the space inside the gate will be occupied by the 
representatives of the various localities, and the 
leading civil and military officials of the empire. 
In the north of the Se/den (front hall) the Throne 
will be placed. On its right the Empress and 
the Prince Imperial will sit, having on their right 
the Princes and Princesses of the Blood, and on 
the right of the latter will be the Members of 
the Cabinet, while the space on the left of the 
Throne will be reserved for the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique. At ten o’clock, these various 
dignitaries being in their places, the Empress 
will enter, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, 
and followed by the Maids of Honour, The 
Emperor will wear the Japanese Imperial 
costume of ancient times. Having ascended the 
Throne, His Majesty will remove the Crown and 
bow onceto the right, once to the left, and once 
tothe front. His Majesty will then resume the 





Crown, after which H.E. Count Ito, President 


of the Privy Council, advancing five or six 
paces from the south of the Hall, will approach 
the Throne bearing the Scroll of the Constitu- 
tion on a brocade stand. His Majesty, having 
received the Scroll, will transmit it with his 
own hands to H.E. Count Kuroda, Mini- 
ster President of State, who, standing directly 
in front of the Throne, will read aloud 
some of the most important articles, and then 
resume his place. The Emperor will then 
leave the Throne, and simultaneously, at a 
given signal, the bells will be struck and the 
drums beaten at all the religious edifices in 
the capital. Telegraphic communication will 
also be made to every part of the Empire, 
and from all the forts and ships of war 
a salute of a hundred and one guns will 
be fired. The officials present at the cere- 
mony will then partake of a banquet in 
the Hall called Hémeiden, after which His 
Majesty will appear on horseback, and receive 
the salutations of the local representatives and 
the military officers. The ceremony will ter- 





minate at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. It is also 
stated that the Minister Presidcnt of State will 
hold a reception in the evening, but this does 
not appear to be as yet decided. 


In 1875 the Japanese Government deemed it 
necessary to issue an orderfor bidding all public 
expression of political views by officials. The 
veto attracted no special attention at the time. 
The theory of government in this country has 
always been that the authority of the Emperor 
is unquestionable, and that Ministers appointed 
by His Majesty are responsible only to the 
Throne. No obedience has been given to the 
principle obtaining in Constitutional States that 
the members of a popular political party may 
establish a claim by the mere force of their 
following to be entrusted with the direction of 
the Administration. There has, in short, been 
no recognised political party outside the Go- 
vernment’s ranks, and consequently the mem- 
bers of the Government, had they consented 
to enter the arena of political discussion, 
would have adopted a course at once imprudent 
and unnecessary. But it may well be supposed 
that in the early years of the Meiji era the ranks 
of the Government itself were by no means 
uniform. Some were for holding back; some 
for pressing forward; and some were even 








disposed to forget the considerations we have 
just noted. Thus, to prevent an appearance of 
disunion that might have reacted dangerously 
upon the unsettled elements of the time, the 
veto as to official utterances was doubtless a 
wise measure. In 1877 the rebellion in the 
South occurred, and in 1879 a further order 
was issued interdicting the delivery of political 
speeches by all persons holding official appoint- 
ments. This interdict was, in fact, included in 
the original order, butits publication was under- 
stood to have special reference to the delivery 
of speeches or lectures. Two years later an 
administrative crisis occurred. Count Okuma 
left the Cabinet, and there immediately sprang 
into existence a powerful political party, the 
Kaishin-t6 (Progressionists). Since that time 
the veto on public speaking has been strictly 
enforced—so strictly indeed that moderate 
men often asked whether the Government, 
by closing its own mouth, was not depriving 
itself of the best means of educating the people 
to its views. This view acquired greater force as 
the time forthe promulgation of the Constitution 
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approached. In 1890 the Cabinet will be re- 
quired to justify its measures before Parliament, 
and it is evidently essential that before the advent 
of that memorable time, the representatives of 
the people should have acquired intelligent 
knowledges of the motives and principles by 
which the framers of the constitution were 
influenced. From another point of view it is 
not less essential that public opinion should be 
educated to afford support to the measures of 
the Government under the new régime, while, 
at the same time the admission of the people to 
a share in State business confers on them as 
well as on officials a certain right to follow and 
advocate independent political routes. All 
these considerations doubtless dictated the Noti- 
fication of the 24th instant, removing the veto 
on political utterances by officials. It is now 
competent for any official, whatever his rank, to 
address audiences on subjects connected with 
politics, 
* ° * 

The permission thus accorded is welcomed 
with unfeigned satisfaction by all sections of the 
vernacular press, Opposition journals describe 
the veto hitherto enforced as a necessary mea- 
sure of protection in the interests of the Govern- 
ment, and some of them even suggest that 
nothing less could have hidden from public 
gaze dissensions which they say existed among 
officials themselves. On the other hand, even 
these journals admit that much of the opposi- 
tion encountered by the Government in the past 
resulted from ignorance. There were, indeed, 
radical points of policy concerning which in- 
telligent and well instructed men felt themselves 
obliged to differ from the Authorities, but the 
bulk of the hottest and most conspicuous agita- 
tors had no real understanding of what they 
opposed, and might even have been parii- 
sans had they possessed fuller knowledge. 
Undoubtedly conscious of this the Authorities 
nevertheless judged it wiser to adhere to the 
traditional theory of Government in Japan, and 
did not even make full use of journalistic 
columns to publish explanations. Now, how- 
ever, the time has come fora change, and that 
its effects will be of great value to the cause of 
the Government, as well as to that of popular 
education, is freely admitted. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun, however, expresses some ap- 
prehension lest the privilege thus granted should 
be abused by petty officials. The conduct of a 
Department's affairs, it justly observes, could 
scarcely go on smoothly if the juniors were to 
deliver official speeches opposed tothe utterances 
of theirchief, Nosuch contingency need be ap- 
prehended, so far as we can see. For in 
the first place, the Notification contains a 
saving clause, evidently intended to make heads 
of Departments’ competent to restrain their 
juniors in this matter. And in the second, the 
instincts of discipline are everywhere found 
sufficient to prevent such public conflicts of 
opinion. In the British Service all shades of 
doctrine are represented, but the wholesome 
rule is never violated that only those directly 
connected with politics and therefore not hold- 
ing permanent official posts, should associate 
themselves publicly with party politics. We 
should hope that similar discretion will be dis- 
played in Japan. 





We are not gifted with the faculty of appreciat- 
ing the Japan Herald's reasoning. We cannot 
see, for example, that to withdraw a privilege 
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already granted, is a necessary sequence of 
refraining to grant -an additional one. In its 
issue of Wednesday last the Herald charged 
us, in English more free than grammatical, 
with being “‘all in favour of the Japanese Go- 
vernment restricting foreigners only (sic) to 
those rights (s/c) which were absolutely guar- 
anteed by treaty, and that (s¢e) if any privileges 
had been allowed foreign subjects they should 
be at once withdrawn.” In its issue of Saturday 
last it supported this proposition by showing 
that we argued against the wholly new privilege 
of granting passports for purposes of overland 
travel between Yokohama and Kobe. We fail 


to connect the two propositions. 


* 
ee 


Passports have never hitherto been ostensibly 
granted merely to enable their holder to travel 
outside Treaty Limits. They have been granted 
on the plea of ill health or scientific research. 
The plea may have been valid or not. With 
that the Japanese Authorities have had 
nothing to do. They have always assumed 
the bond fides of an application on the strength 
of its endorsement by the applicant’s Mini- 
ster or Consul. But now comes the ques- 
tion—are passports to be issued without any 
reference to the plea hitherto insisted on, simply 
because railway facilities not previously existing 
have brought the interior within easier reach? 
We answer distinctly in the negative. Such a 
step would be equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment that Treaty restrictions depend on the 
convenience or inconvenience of observing 
them. Our local contemporary takes a great 
deal of pains to show that we opposed the issue 
of passports on such grounds. There was no 
occasion to demonstrate anything of the sort. 
Most emphatically we did and do oppose it. 
But that is a question entirely apart from con- 
fining foreigners strictly to the letter of the 
Treaties, and withdrawing all additional pri- 
vileges hitherto granted. We have never written 


a line in the latter sense. 


* 
+e" ® 


The sophistries gravely advanced by the 
writer in our local contemporary are eminently 
silly. He has discovered a dilemma on the 
horns of which he professes to see us empaled. 
The Japanese Authorities, we wrote, do not 
pretend to judge whether the plea put forward 
by an applicant for a passport is genuine or 
fictitious. They rely upon the virtual endorse- 
ment of the applicant's Diplomatic or Consular 
representative. “Why should they not go on 
doing so ?” the Herald asks truimphantly. Ifa 
Diplomatic or Consular endorsement suffices 
for travel by the Nakasendo in jénrtki-cha, why 
should it not suffice for travel along the Tokaido 
by rail? Of course it will suffice. No one 
was ever vacuous enough to suggest that it 
should not. Passports for travel by the Tokaido 
will be as easily obtainable as any other pass- 
ports ever were, provided that Ministers and 
Consuls choose to apply for them on the 
prescribed pleas, and being obtained, their 
holder may travel by any conveyance he pleases. 
The dilemma exists only in the curious ob- 
tuseness of the Zapan Herald. But will Mini- 
sters and Consuls endorse such applications ? 
And even if they do, how far will the facilities 
offered by the railway be thus brought within 
reach of foreign residents? Suppose that a 
Kobe resident wants to travel to Yokohama 
by rail; must he first forward an application to 
Toky6 for a passport, and then await its arrival? 








And a resident of Yokohama—must he do like- 
wise? So far as the tourist is concerned, the 
new railway will of course be available just as 
the railways now existing are. But there is no 
question of tourists. The question is whether 
the foreign residents, instead of travelling by 
steamer between Yokohama and Kobe, will be 
able to travel by rail without so much delay and 
inconvenience as to deprive the latter route of 
all ils advantages; and whether the health-re- 
cruiting and scientific-research farce is to be 
stripped of all pretence of sincerity, and acted 


ad infinitum in connection with the new line. 


* 
ae 


Perhaps the climax of inconsequential persi- 
flage is reached in the last paragraph of our 
contemporary’s article. ‘Have not,” it asks, 
“have not foreigners hitherto been granted 
passports to travel between Osaka and Téky6 
by land; why then can the continued granting 
of them be an abuse?” The ignorance dis- 
played by this query is characteristic. Re- 
cently the same authority told us that passports 
are granted “accotding to Treaty,” though he 
might with equal truth have written, ‘“ accord- 
ing to the code of Leviticus.” Now he says that 
they have hitherto been ‘granted totravel between 
Osaka and Toky6 by land,” though the youngest 
resident knows that a passport has never been 
granted for such a purpose. It is granted for 
purposes of health or scientific research only, 
and it covers certain districts within which 
its holder may reside anywhere he pleases, or 
travel by any form of conveyance he chooses. 
To go from place to place through the 
interior is precisely the plea upon which 
passports are not granted, and since that is the 
whole question with regard to the Tokaido 
Railway, it is not easy to trace the logical link 
of ourcontemporary’s arguments. When, there- 
fore, we are asked to explain why we “ decry 
the continued abuse of granting passports be- 
tween TokyO and Osaka,” while “ supporting 
the continued abuse of foreigners who are only 
nominally in Japanese employ residing outside 
the foreign settlements,” we can only reply by 
asking for an explanation of the connection 
between two things, the continuance of the first 
of which we have not “supported,” since it does 
not exist and has never existed, while as for the 
second, we have not ‘supported ” its continu- 
ance either, but simply pointed out the practical 
impossibility of preventing it. A much more 
rational task would be to trace the connection 
between the Herald's arguments and the phases. 
of the moon. 


Tue Yokohama Grand Hotel has been converted 
into a joint stock company. This is the first 
example of such an operation in our Settle- 
ment, and it has been eminently successful thus 
far. Of course the originators of the scheme 
were the proprietors of the Hotel, but the gentle- 
men to whom they were fortunate enough to 
apply at the outset took the thing up with such 
enthusiasm that in a few days the whole of the 
capital was subscribed, and before the general 
public knew anything, the company was an ac- 
complished fact. Year by year hotel business 
has become more prosperous in Yokohama. 
Indeed, for some time it was commonly said 
that the only persons making money were 
the hotel-keepers. The Grand Hotel has come 
in for the lion's share of the profits. Since it ab- 
sorbed its neighbour, the Windsor House, it has 
Virtually monopolised this class of business, for 
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although the Club Hotel also prospers, the 
comparison in point of dimensions is all in 
favour of the former. The Grand Hotel though 
entirely without external beauty, is far the most 
imposing edifice in this Settlement. It occupies 
towards its surroundings much the same posi- 
tion as that occupied by the church steeple of 
an English village towards the cottages in its 
vicinity. A silent yet cloquent evidence of the 
increasing esteem in which the outside world 
holds this beautiful country—to imprisonment 
ina corner of which we obstinately condemn 
ourselves—the hotel finds itself more and more 
in request each season as tourists multiply, until 
the fortune of its proprietors being made, they 
propose, like prudent to retire 
quietly upon their laurels, and have accordingly 
handed over the huge building with all its stock- 
in-trade and good-will to a joint stock company, 
in consideration of a sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Of this amount more 
than two-thirds represent the actual value of the 
edifice, its contents, and the land it occupies, 
while the remaining one-third is for the good- 
will. The whole amount was subscribed, as 
we have said, in a few days, and the shares are 
already at a considerable premium. No doubt 
the investment is perfectly sound. We con- 
fidently expect to see the shares change hands 
before many months at twenty, or twenty-five, 
percent. premium. The only quarter in which 
dangerous competition need be anticipated is 
Tokyd. There work upon the building for the 
new hotel has again been resumed. It will be 
remembered that the hotel was commenced 
nearly a year ago, but that owing to failure on 
the part of the architect to adapt the weight of 
the structure to the nature of the site, a com- 
plete change of programme had to be made, 
and building operations were suspended for 
several mouths. The necessary adaptations 
having been made last autumn, work was re- 
commenced and will proceed with vigour so 
soon as the frosty season is over, The pro- 
jectors hope to have the hotel open by the close 
of the year, but experts say that this is impos- 
sible, and that it cannot be ready to accom- 
modate visitors before the fall of 1890. If 
Tokyd possessed a commodious and comfort- 
able hotel, nine-tenths of the tourists who now 
stay in Yokohama would make the capital their 
head-quarters. But until it does possess such 
an addition, Yokohama commands the situa- 
tion. This monopoly ought to be exceptionally 
valuable next year, when the greatest exhibition 
ever held in Japan will be opened in Toky6, 
and when visitors will have the additional aturac- 
tion of seeing the first working of parliamentary 
institutions. The shareholders in the new com- 
pany may therefore count themselves fortunate 
for the present at all events. 


Frenchmen, 





Tue opening of the line to Shizuoka yesterday 
was unhappily marked by a fatal accident. As 
the train was crossing the bridge over the Oda- 
wara river a woman was observed on the line, 
directly in front of the advancing engine. Had 
she been aware of her peril, she could have 
easily escaped by stepping aside on a platform 
specially built for the use of plate-layers and 
other workmen. But it would seem that while 
the bridge was under construction the country 
folks were not prevented from crossing it, and as 
no danger then existed, pedestrians had learned 
to be careless, Whether or not this was the cause, 
the woman appeared to pay no attention to the 
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whistling of the engine. She passed the plat- 
form and ran along the line, the train rapidly 
overtaking her. It was impossible to bring the 
engine to a standstill, as it was proceeding 
under the impulse of the velocity acquired by 
running down a steep incline. The terrible chase 
continued until, about fifty feet from the end of 
the bridge, the woman was overtaken, struck 
down, and killed. 





Tue forty 
& O. Steam Navigation Company was held 
in London on December 12th, Mr. Thomas 
Sutherland, M.P., in the chair, A dividend of 
6 per cent. forthe year was declared, and in 
place of the late Captain Engledue, a very old 
servant of the company—who, indeed, formed 
the last link between the original corporation of 
1837 and that of 1888—and Mr. Edward 
Thornton, C.B., who has retired on account of 
ill-health, Mr. Edward Ford Duncanson and 
Sir Owen Tudor Burne were elected Directors. 
In moving the adoption of the report the Chair- 
man said :— 


ighth annual meeting of the P. 


While on our outward trade from Lonton we have an aug- 
mentation of our receipts to the extent of no less than £80,000, 
for the twelve month, and while we have bad, | am happy to 
say, on our homeward business from Australia ‘also, a develop: 
ment of our trallic to the extent of a2e,0c0 in. the year always 
comparing the figures with those of the previous 1a months', 
yet the returns from our India and China agencies have been 
Such that the net ditlerence between 1880-1887 and 1887-1888, is 
that instead of £100,000 increase in freight we have only 49,000 
increase—that is to Say, what we gained in our homeward trade 
from Australia and cur outward business from London, viz 














‘The total figures of our freight receipts of te 
last three years stand in this way:—In 1886 they amounted to 
£1,020,000, in, 1887 they were £031,000, and the sum for 1888 is 
£974,000, so that the fact remains that’ notwithstanding th 
provement which has taken place in trae during the 
months, our total freight receipts. are unfortunately still 
Tess than they were in the year 1886-1656, and. this deticien 
entirely owing to the condition of the export trade from India 
and China up to the middle of July last year. To place the 
matter hefore you in the briefest form [may simply state that in 
the middle of July last your freights fron’ Kombay were some- 
thing like 18. a ton, those from Calcutta were about ass. & 
ton, and those from China oscillated between 20s. and ges. a 
tony while on the other hand our iatercolonical traitic between 
Vombay and China was suflering from fore 
which had arisen under the system of the bou 
certain Foreign Governments. am happy to say. however. 
that since the month of July there has, as the repurt informs 
fou, been a certain and in some respects. a consi 
jound in the character of the trade from the Far 
both sides of India—in Bombay and in Caleutt 
considerable rise in freights, and | am glad to state that the im- 
proving nature of the returns, so far as Australia is concern 
Appears to continue up to the present time, ‘The export trade 
from England is also fairly satisfactory, and the only drawback 
{0 our revenue in the department of which I am now speaking, 
is the unsettled position in which the China trade still con: 
Unues, and is likely, 1 fear, to do for some considerable time, 
for it appears to me that the state of aflairs in that quarter 
points to permanently lower rates in connection with that trade, 
End possAbly to the employment of a class of vessels inferior to 
those which have hitherto been engaged in that particuler trade. 
Turning now to the passenger department of our revenue—I 
have to put before you a statement which must afford you, 1 
am sure, unalloyed gratification, The increase in our pas 
senger receipts for last year as compared with the previous 
Year amounts to no less than £60,000. sterling.—i Applause.) 
That is almost the largest, if not the very largest, increase that 
the Company has ever experienced in one single year, unless 
the receipts were assisted in some measure by Government 
business, which Was not the case during the past 12 months.— 
(Hear, hear.) It must. be as satistactory to you as it is to the 
Directors to see the very great appreciation that has taken 
place in this branch of our. business during the last few 
Sears. I find that during the last 10 years, counting the year 
Of which Iam now speaking, the augmentation in our pas: 
fer receipts comes to no less a sum than £27: 
y that that fact is gratifying, and even, perhay 
Rraordinary, under the circumstance of which 
aware, viz., that we have daily to meet the most formidable 
competition in that as in every other branch of our business. 








































































Bearing in view the competition of the very 
liberally subsidized French, Italian, and German 
lines in regard to the passenger traffic of the 
East, and also the fact that low freights had 
caused the cargo lines to enter the same field 
more extensively than they ever did before, 
cheap fares, he said, must be the paramount idea. 
After referring to the greater attention now given 
to second-class passengers, the Chairman went 
on to say :— 


The results then, gentlemen, of our traific returns in freight 
and passage money for the past'1a months are brielly theses (iat 
In. 1886-1887 our receipts amounted to 1,741,020, and this last 
year they came to 41,843,009, or an augmentation Of £193,009 in 
Tivour of 1867-1888, "Hut there always, unfortunately, appears 
to bea drawback to every success that is achieved in these days, 
and I regret to state that there are two disturbing causes in Out 
Accounts for the present year. which miitated ‘against your 
Feaping the advantage of the superior trathe which we have #0 
faretjoyed. ‘The tirst of these is, | need scarcely say, that the 
large reduction in our subsidy has begun to operate. ‘This re- 
duction, as you are aware, amounts in round Agures to very 
early £1¢0,000 a year, and that affects our accounts for the 
present year to the extent of upwards of £60,000. ‘Thenwe have 
ho transport revenue this year owing to there having been no 




















Government employment in the periodin question, so that if we 
look at the whole of the revenue for the year we find that, instead 











plus oF an excess of s€1co000 a year which we have in 
ht and passage money, we really fiad ourselves short some- 
‘ike wis.os0 a8 compared with last year. Ihe revenue last 
year amounted to #3,219,000, and that of the previous year to 
43,225,000. I hardly need'to femind you that this arises from 
taulses' which ate entirely and absolutely beyoud the control of 
your Boardin any shape or form. | have in pervious speerhes 
Adverted tothe question of our mail subsidy, ahd I have assured 
‘ou of the fact which you could not otherwise doubt, that the 
Directors have obtsined under their new mail contract the largest 
possibleamount that could be secured without risking, ond 
perhaps fatally risking, the possession of such mail contracts. 
The amount, as you know, for the India, China, and Australia 
contract 1 330,000, and 1 think it deserves to be stated, as 
an example, at allevents, of the faithful manner in which this 
Company his served HM. Government, that We ate now re- 
ceiving £243,000.» year leas than the Company was obtaining 
18 years ago, notwithstanding the fact that while the extent 
of the India and China mail fs the same as it 
was then, the service vd is_-carried. 
hot as it was then, merely halt way—to Colombo—but practically 
through to this country. Not only so—not only have we Te- 
duced, or been obliged to reduce (as | need scarcely say, it 
has not been altogether a voluntary act upon our part) the 
amount of the payment received for the conveyance of mails 
during the last 18 years to the extent of a quarter of a million 
Of money, but | should like to point outthe difference which now 
exists befween the conditions of the mail service then and 
those which obtain at the present time.” Well, then, the transit, 
for the Indian mails in 1873 only 1 years ago—from London 
to Mombay was al that Gave 3 days, The transit for the Indian, 
mails between London and Bombay is 16) days—a difference 
of nearly one week—and Iam glad to tell you that on more 
than one occasion during the past few months your ships have 
landed the mails in India in practically 14 days from their de- 
parture from Charing Cross.—(Hear, heat) Now as to. the 
China mails. In 1873 the contract time was 4g} days, and in 
the present year the contract time Is 37 days, while we have 
voluntarily given to H.M. Government a time table assuring 
them a betier service than we are bound to perform under 
this contract. ‘Then in the case of the Australian maile, im 
1873 the contract time to Melbourne was 48 days; in 1883, 
the contract time is 3st days. So you see that there have 
been two opposing forces with which we have had to con- 
tend—one 1s. that force which has’ obliged us. continue 
ously, as it were, to reduce the payments which we te- 
ceive’ from H.M. Government for this mail work; and the 
other force is that which has obliged us, Iwill not say uowil- 
Tingly, to give that large improvement in the muil service to 
which’ I have directed your attention. And, gentlemen, if we 
were to receive at the present time payment for our services in 
Connection with carrying the snails at the same fate as the 
erman line of steamers established by the German Government 
only two years ago, instead of being paid £350,000 we should 
be Feceiving whoojese A year, and if we were to be paid at the 
same rate as the Messageries Maritimes of France, we should 
receive a still larger payment. It says something, therefore, both 
for the elasticity of the resources of British trade and aiso, T 
will venture to adi, for the ingenuity of the Directors of the P. 
and O. Company, that they are able to earn a prot under those 
doubly onerous conditions.—(Applause.) [need scarcely say that 
the operations and the work of a Company like ours, with 80 
many varied interests, and assailable at so many ditlerent points, 
is not to be judged at all hy the operations of one or even two 
or three years, and I can fefer, Iam sure, with confidence to 
the work of this Company, not during one or two years, but for 
the last ten years, and to’ the position which it now holds in 
public estimation, ‘and, which it has xained by those 10 years" 
Work.—(Hear, hear.) ‘There in no better proof—there can be no 
better proot—of that than the standard’ which the Stock Ex- 
change applies every day to the value of your securities. I find 
that 10 yexrs aga exacily, comparing the price of your shares 
at'that date, which I do not say was not too low, for 1 cone 
Sider it was too low, but taking the facts as they actually have 
existed and do exist, and comparing the price of your shares 
precisely to years ago’ and their price to-day, [ find that there is 
An appreciztion in the market value of the stock of this Com- 
pany of upwards of &1,se0,0c0—(Applause., ‘That is a fact 
Which must be held to speak for itself, Now, gentlemen, one 
other point with which you are always interested, vino with 
regard to the value of the fleet. We have added, as you are 
aware, two very large, costly, and valuable ships to the balance 
Sheet ‘during the present year, and that necessarily, notwithe 
lat we write off for depreciation, tends to enhance 
price at which our ships standin out books—as a matter 
of fact, while last year our Heet stood at #12 108. 114., or deduct 
ing the reserves, which may be considered as standing to the 
credit of our fleet when there are no other liab the fleet 
stood at £8 3s. per ton. ‘Ihis year the fleet, with the additional 
hew ships i the balance shect, stands atta 108. 9d. OF 
similarly deducting the reserves, stands at £4 118 6d., which 
upon the whole, I venture to say, is a very favourable state for 
your capital account to be placed in.—'Applauce.). Tehall not 
fesy as to the operations of next year, but 
Justified im stating that the general trade of the country is im- 
proving, and the financial year 1888-9 has as far as we are able 
to discover, opened—I was going to say particularly well, DUE 
perhaps that would be too strong_a term to employ—but, at all 
events, it has opened well. It is quite certain, on the other 
hand, that the enterprise of shipbuilder: and shipowners through- 
out the country is quite equal to any development that trade 
may ever attain, and the fact that every shipbuilding yard 
in the kingdom ‘is at the present moment as. fully’ occus 
pled as shipbuilding yard ‘canbe, and occupied probably 
for the next 12 months, is @ matter which induces one t0 
exercise some caution with regard to prophesying what rates 
cit treigny may he thie time! ta monthe. GF one hing, howe 
ever, f think’ you may “rest. assured, that whatever the 
circimstances may be which we have to meet, whether those 
Circumstances be eminently favourable, or whether they be 
less satistactery, we shall continue to purse the same policy 
that we have pursued now for so many years, and which I be= 
lieve has always gained your approbation. —(Applause.) 









































































































































Tue information furnished by the Choya Shim- 
éun and copied into these columns, to the 
effect that the Emperor is to wear ancient 
Japanese costume at the ceremony of promul- 
gating the Constitution, is not correct. His 
Majesty will wear the usual dress of State, 
which is of Western fashion. We also learn 
that a banquet will be given at the Palace in 
the evening to the Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood, a number of the nobles, the members of 
the Cabinet, the chief officials of the Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. 





We are informed by the agents (Messrs. W. 
M. Strachan & Co.) that the steamer Moyune 
was to leave Kobe this (Saturday) morning for 
this port. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Choya Shim- 
bun from Berlin in the following strain :—The 
Christian people of Europe and America seem 
to hold the silly idea that there is nothing so 
perfect and free from blemish as Christianity, 
and that all other creeds are absurd and he- 
retical. They believe Christianity to have been 
mainly instrumental in elevating mankind to 
the present pinnacle of civilization, and that 
its aid is all that is required to lift any 
people from the deepest mire of barbarism to 
the same dizzy height. They despatch mis- 
sionaries at great expense to all parts of the 
world, with the idea that this will ensure them 
special favours from the Almighty in a future 
life, and also with the benevolent intention of 
enabling others to enjoy similar benefits. In 
this respect their unselfishness is a most laud- 
able quality, and compares very favourably with 
their usual proneness to the worship of self- 
interest. But this subject calls for thorough 
discussion, not for mere superficial treatment. 
It may not seem that this country can suffer loss, 
however numerous may be our missionary 
visitors, but the matter is not merely one of profit 
or loss. The question of honour is also con- 
cerned. European and American missionaries 
are sent here because a belief is entertained that 
Japan is a miserable, uncivilized region, still 
under the baneful influence of paganism ; and in 
welcoming the missionaries with gratitude our 
countrymen undoubtedly encourage this idea. 
Could any more insulting estimate be formed of 
Japan? Could anything be imagined more des- 
picable than such servility on the part of Japanese? 
Would they accept from a foreign Power a sum 
of {money in commiseration of their poverty- 
stricken condition? The sending of mission- 
aries to this country is but slightly different, and 
yet they are accepted without shame! If the 
Japanese do not make some return for this 
kindness, they are ungrateful; if they do, then 
the interests of thisempire come intothe question. 
However viewed, the dilemma is a difficult one. 
Some say that if we accept Christianity, the ad- 
herents of that religion in Europe and America 
will reward us by establishing schools and hospi- 
tals here, and in other ways conferring benefits on 
us. 





But surely Japan is not so poor that she is 
unable to attend to her own educational and 
sanitary affairs. If any one doubts that the 
sending of missionaries to this country is a 
flagrant insult to it, let him imagine the result if 
the German people were to send missionaries 
to England, France, or the United States. Their 
presence would certainly not be tolerated. In 
the very nature of things, therefore, missionaries 
are-essentially despatched by civilized to un- 
civilized nations. We do not advocate the re- 
jection of the missionaries ; we understand and 
appreciate the kind intentions of our European 
and American Christian friends, but we hope 

- that while rendering such appreciation the Japa- 
nese will not forget what is due to the honour 
and interests of their country, 





We take from the Keizai Zasshi the follow- 
ing note with reference to the future of the 
student classes in Japan:—In 1886 the total 
number of common school pupils was about 
2,000,000; there were about 98,000 students 
attending ordinary middle and normal schools 
and others of a similar character, while the total 
number of students of the University and higher 
normal and middle schools was 2,440. It is in- 
teresting to consider what has become of those 
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who graduated from the higher institutions 
since they entered on the life of the world, 
and to what extent they have attained the high 
objects which in their student days they enter- 
tained. We find very few who have been en- 
abled by their education to carve out an in- 
dependent course in life. Indeed this has 
been unhappily a characteristic of scholars 
since the time of the Restoration. Among the 
causes of this condition are the absence of a 
spirit of self-reliance and independence, of 
that nature which can tolerate poverty but not 
subjection to others, and the possession of 
natural gifts of a high order. To take up 
first the case of students naturally gifted we 
find that at school they are the favourites of 
the teachers and are loved by their fellows. 
They do not properly understand what labori- 
ous, painful, and arduous study means. As 
pets of fortune they graduate with éclat, and 
are at once appointed to posts of emolument 
and ease; they do not know what trouble 
or difficulty is, for hardly has their last 
month's school allowance been spent ere they 
find themselves in luxury and comfort. In 
a few days they learn that the permanence of 
their positions depends on the wills of their 
superiors, in a few months that their prospects of 
promotion are in proportion to their dilligence 
in serving their superiors, and in a few years 
they realize that the most prudent and advan- 
tageous policy is to cultivate the favour of those 
in power above them. This state of affairs puts 
an end to all energy. They are now probably 
fathers of families; have tasted the luxuries of 
life, and find it impossible to reduce their wants 
to the scale necessary if they are to assert their 
independence. They therefore become mere 
servants ; lose all their former ambitious aspira- 
tions, and indeed find it hard to keep up with 
the younger men who enter the race year after 
year. It almost seems as if those who receive 
but litle education and have had to buffet with 
many adverse conditions succeed better in life 
than those who possess the advantage of high 
accomplishments, for the former are innured to 
hardship and have gained experience, while the 
latter are ill-fitted to fight their way and lack the 
knowledge which can only be gained by hard 
contact with the world. Yamazaki Ansai, the 
famous scholar, was once asked by Hoshina 
Masayuki, the Lord of Aidzu, whether he 
counted himself fortunate in any respect. The 
sage replied that there were three circumstances 
connected with his life which he regarded as 
fortunate. In the first place, while there were 
many varieties of animated nature, he was for- 
tunate in being born a human being; in the 
second place public tranquillity was extremely 
subject to disorder and disturbance, and yet he 
was fortunate enough to have been born ina 
time of peace; in the third place—here he 
stopped. The Lord of Aidzu, however, insisted 
that he should proceed, and the scholar, consent- 
ing, said that in the third place he counted him- 
self fortunate that he was not born of a daimyo's 
family. He knew well that if he had been born 
in opulence he could never have become a 
scholar. 








the Mainichi Shimbun we take the 
following description of the opening of the Mito 
Railway, briefly announced in our columns the 
other day:—The Mito Railway, 41 miles and 
40 chains in length, runs between Mito and 
Koyama, connecting at the latter place with the 
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line of the Nippon Railway Company and that 
of the Ryomo Company. Besides the junction 
there are seven stations on the new railway— 
Yuki, Shimodate, Iwase, Kasama, Mito, Ota- 
machi, and Uchihara. Among the guests in- 
vited on the 16th ultimo, when the opening 
ceremony took place, were Mr. Maejima, Vice- 
Minister for the Communications Department, 
Messrs. Yamaguchi, and Kataoka, and Count 
Madenokoji, Imperial Chamberlains, as well ag 
officials connected with the Nippon Railway 
Company, the Ryomo Railway Company, the 
Tokyo Stock’ Exchange, and various Govern- 
ment offices, members of the press and private 
gentlemen, the company numbering about two 
hundred, Starting from Uyeno at 6.30 a.m., 
Koyama was reached shortly before 9, and 
thence the party was conveyed in a special 
train to Mito, arriving there aboutnoon, From 
Koyama as far as Iwase, the country is level 
and the construction was comparatively easy, 
the only works of any magnitude being 
iron bridges over the rivers Kido and Kogai. 
These are not yet completed, and meantime the 
line crosses those streams ou temporary struc- 
tures. After Iwase the country becomes more 
undulating, and numerous cuttings andembank- 
ments have been necessary. This section of 
the line passes through scenery of great beauty, 
the charm of which on the occasion in question 
was much enhanced by a light covering of snow, 
the result of a fall which took place on the pre- 
vious night. At every station on the new line 
exhibitions of fireworks and of wrestling, ac- 
companied by the Kagura, took place, and 
on the arrival of the special train at Mito selec- 
tions of music were played by the Marine Band, 
and day fireworks were displayed from the 
banks of the small lake near the station. On 
leaving the tain the company assembled in a 
temporary building erected in the enclosure of 
the station, which was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, paper lanterns, and the national and 
railway company’s flags. After listening to an 
address of congratulation by Mr. S. Yasuda, 
Prefect of Ibaraki Ken, anda reply by Mr, Kawa- 
saki, Vice-President of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany, the guests were escorted to the Kodokan, 
which is situated in the public garden of the 
town. The Kodokan was established by the 
celebrated Mito Chiunagon for the education 
of the samura/ of the clan in scholarship and the 
use of the sword, and only the main building 
now remains, the rest having been destroyed by 
fire. The public garden contains over a thou- 
sand very old plum trees. The muddy condi- 
tion of the streets prevented the visitors from 
going abroad; and after partaking of lunch in 
the Kodokan they returned to Tokyo by two 
trains, one leaving at half past-two and the other 
shortly after three. 


Tue vernacular press reports the speeches de- 
livered at the opening on the zoth ultimo of the 
Marine Products School in Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
Admiral Yanagi, President of the Marine Pro- 
ducts Association, read an address in which he 
congratulated the members on the presence of 
H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, patron of the Associa- 
tion, Notwithstanding the fact that Japan is 
essentially a marine country, encircled on all 
sides by sea, agriculture had, he said, oc- 
cupied the chief place in national industries, 
fishing having been left neglected for hundreds 
of years, Even since the Restoration the de- 
velopment of the fishing industry had been very 
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slow, but more recently, owing to the encour- 
agement of the Government and the activity of 
thinking men, an increasing amount of attention 
was given to it. The inclusion of this branch in 
the curriculum of the Agricultural and Dendro- 
logical College last year was an important step, 
but as it would have been inexpedient to wait 
until the students of that institution had gone 
through a course of training, the establishment 
of the Marine Products School became a neces- 
sity, Although the energy of the promoters of the 
new enterprise and the liberality with which 
their efforts were supported by sympathisers, had 
been largely instrumental in bringing matters to 
the present stage, still he wished to state that but 
for the patronage and favour extended to the 
project by His Imperial Highness, such a happy 
result would have been unattainable. Prince 
Komatsu, in reply, complimented the promoters 
on the success which had attended their labours 
and expressed the hope that the School would 
perform good work. The students were en- 
joined by His Imperial Highness to persevere 
with zeal and dilligence through the course as- 
signed to them, with a view to their becoming 
useful and beneficial members of society. 

Mr. Toxuno, Director of the Imperial Printing 
Bureau, has taken a step that naturally elicits 
approval from the public. Hitherto the Prin- 
ting Bureau has been a large manufacturer 
of card-board. Recently, however, a private 
company (the J/a-gami Kaisha), established 
in Tokyo for the manufacture of this article, 
and erected a first-class mill, with imported 
machinery, at Senju, in the suburbs of the 
capital. On the r4th Mr. Tokuno visited this 
factory, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the methods employed and the facilities pro- 
vided. The following day hesent for Mr. Sakuma, 
Director of the Company, and after compliment- 
ing him on the arrangements at Senju, informed 
him that the manufacture of card-board at the 
Printing Bureau should be immediately given 
up. The Government, Mr. Tokuno explained, 
has no intention whatsoever of interfering with 
private industry, or competing with it. The 
raison d'éire of the Printing Bureau is to pro- 
duce articles the manufacture of which by the 
general public is forbidden, or books and papers 
of a private character. If private persons 
show themselves competent at any time to pro- 
duce things manufactured at the Printing Bureau, 
the latter's duty is immediately to abandon the 
field. The Marnicht Shimbun, in noting these 
facts, says that Mr. Tokuno's policy is evidently 
a reflection of Count Matsugata’s, and expresses 
the hope that similarly enlightened views will be 
held, and acted upon, by local governments, 
some of which are still in the habit of interfering 
with private enterprise. 


Tux Fiji Shimpo notes the commendably 
speedy progress that has been made in the 
erection of the buildings for the Exhibition of 
next year, at Uyeno. The central part of the 
exhibition will be occupied by three buildings, 
situated in front of the present museum, and 
destined to accommodate miscellaneous objects. 
These cover 1,739 /subo, and were put up ata 
cost of 31,300 yen by Mr, Shimizu Mannosuke 
and the Public Works Company; the buildings 
of the Fishery Exhibition, which are amalgam- 
ated with the above, cost 30,280 yen. On the 
West are two structures for agricultural and ar- 
boricultural exhibits, erected at a cost of 30,520 
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\ven ; behind the location of the Fishery Exhibi- 
tion are three buildings for the fine art sections 
which cost 10,640 yen; and in front of the 
museum is the machinery section costing 17,630 
yen. All these structures are of wood and were 
finished last autumn. The principal building, 
which will be of stone, is already half completed 
by the Public Works Company, and will cost 
54,000 yen. The Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens can be easily prepared in two or three 
months. The work of erecting the buildings of 
the Exhibition was begun last July, and the con- 
tracts provided that it should be finished next 
March, but the contractors vying with cach 
other in celerity, have performed their parts in 
three months under the covenanted time. It 
is expected that the buildings will be finished 
internally as well as externally by July next. 











Ir is pleasant to learn from a journal formerly 
proverbial for the insuperable difficulty it ex- 
perienced in finding anything even tolerable, 
not to speak of praiseworthy, in Japan—it is 
pleasant to learn from such a journal that 
“many of the leading merchants of Japan are 
fully competent to hold their own with fo- 
reigners.” We did indeed imagine that men 
deserving to be thus spoken of are not absolutely 
wanting in Tdky6 and, perhaps, Osaka. But 
we did not know that any of them had gravitated 
to Yokohama, where the conduct of the Japa- 
nese trader has assuredly not conduced to his 
country’s reputation. Times change, however. 
A quarter of a century has elapsed, as our local 
contemporary justly observes, since trade began 
to be practised on a large scale between 
foreigners and Japanese, and in a quarter of a 
century much may be learned. If this marked 
improvement has taken place—and it will be re- 
membered that the signatories of the celebrated 
remonstrance of 1886 also declared the fact— 
the ground is cut from under the feet of the 
critics who are wont to contend that nothing 
good can come outof commercial Japan. There 
are hopes that even in this country a class of 
competent men, straightforward and self-respect- 
ing, may take the place of the untrustworthy 
folks erstwhile christened “ remnants of an evil 
past.” We always chrished these hopes our- 
selves, but once upon a time we used to be 
roundly abused for expressing them. 


Tue gradual abolition of the death penalty by 
civilized States is thus referred to in the Phi/a- 
delphia Record :—“In New York, on next 
New Year's day, the law providing for the exe- 
cution of murderers by electricity will go into 
effect. The Society of Medical Jurisprudence 
has made due preparations for scientifically 
performing the new method of execution, and 
the murderers will doubtless see to it that sub- 
jects for experiments shall not long be wanting. 
While the change is being made in New York 
from considerations of humanity, a still greater 
revolution has taken place in public sentiment 
in most countries of Europe in regard to the 
death penalty. On the rst of January next the 
law totally abolishing the death penalty will go 
into effect in the Kingdom of Italy. This is 
the more remarkable in view of the frequency 
with which murder is committed among the 
hot-blooded inhabitants of the Italian peninsula. 
Not only are killings more numerous in Italy 
than in most civilized countries, but the mur- 
derers are more ferocious and cruel. Though 








frugal in everything else, the Italians are fright- 
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{fully prodigal of life. Yet, in spite of this, the 
statesmen of Italy have concluded that the death 
penalty has no influence in diminishing the fre- 
quency of murder, and that the State would not 
do credit to its intelligence and humanity by 
clinging to a barbarous method of punishment. 
Though Italy is the first of the great states of 
Europe to abolish it, the death penalty by law 
|has, in practice, been abandoned by a number 
|of others. In Belgium there has been no exe- 
cution since 1863. In Prussia, from 1870 
to 1880, while judgment of death was pro- 
nounced upon 558 criminals, but 1—Hodel, 
the would-be assassin of the late Emperor Wil- 
liam—was executed. Of 21 death sentences 
recently pronounced in Sweden, but 4 have 
been carried into effect. In France, of 100 
death-penallies pronounced in 1830, 65 were 
executed ; of 100 death penalties pronounced 
in 1884 only 15 were carried out. In Austria 
the percentage of 16 in 1869 declined to 3 in 
1884. Portugal, Holland, Roumania, and six- 
teen of the Swiss cantons have also totally abo- 
lished the death penalty, and Russia is taking 
steps to abolish it for crimes below the degree 
of treason. From the reluctance which most 
of the others manifest to execute the death sen- 
tence it is not impossible that before long they 
may follow the example of Italy.” 


A Fire which threatened to assume alarming 
proportions occurred on the 25th ult. in the 
compound of the Imperial University. The 
older part of the students’ dormitories, a wooden 
building close to the northern boundary of Kaga 
Yashiki, burst into flames about midnight, the 
fire having originated in the lamp-room. The 
shell-like nature of the structure, a long gallery 
of two stories, allowed the conflagration to spread 
almost instantancously, and the inmates had 
barely time to save themselves by escaping 
through the windows. In this endeavour, six 
were injured, four students of the Literature 
College named respectively Onishi, Watanabe, 
Shiratori, and Shimoyama, and two students 
of Medicine, Adachi and another. The in- 
juries of all except Adachi are, we believe, 
nothing more then severe bruises, but that 
student has suffered afracture. Ina short time 
the fire-engines were brought into play, and 
being plentifully supplied with water from the 
neighbouring lake, were effectual in saving the 
adjoining structures. In the dormitory section 
the fire, after turning the southern angle, was 
stopped at a brick partition wall with an iron 
door of communication, which shut off the burnt 
portion from-a newer part. The seismological 
taboratory, which is the most outlying part of the 
old Science College,—a temporary wooden struc- 
ture,—was badly charred, but no further damage 
was done. If a high wind had been blowing, 
this, and all the other institutes of the old 
Science College, together with the Central 
Office, would have been destroyed. Only 
last month certain departments of this College 
moved into a very solid and handsome new 
brick edifice a short way off. By one o'clock 
on Saturday morning the fire was got under. 
Its result is that over a hundred students of 
Literature, Law, and Medicine are left house- 
less for the nonce, having, however, saved their 
books. One student of Medicine, Hayakawa, 
is still missing, and fears were entertained that 
he has fallen a victim to the flames. The fire- 
men, however, declare that is not likely to be 
the case. Some sections of the dormitories 
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are already lighted with electricity and heated 

with hot water. The section burnt, however, 

owed its destruction to carelessness in the use 

ofoil. Half-a-dozen gaunt chimneys new stand- 

ing bare, show also that it was heated by stoves. 
* * * 

Since writing the above we learn that un- 
fortunately the persuasion of the firemen that 
there was no body amongst the ruins, has 
proved to be incorrect. The charred remains 
of Hayakawa, the missing student, were dis- 
covered on the forenoon of Saturday. Haya- 
kawa, a second year student of medicine, 
belonging to the province of Kaga, was noted 
for shortness of sight. It is supposed that he 
failed to recognize the imminence of danger, 
and lost his life when returning to secure his 
note-books. The sad event has cast quite a 
gloom over the University. 





Tr the teachings of experience are of lasting 
effect, desertion is about the last offence that 
might be expected from the soldiers of the Im- 
perial Body-guards. It is now over ten years 
since some two hundred and eighty men took 
French leave from the Takebashi Barracks, with 
mutinous and disorderly intent. Fifty of the 
ringleaders were shot, and the others punished 
according to their supposed deserts. Now we 
read in the Fi/r Shimpo of fifty-three non-com- 
missioned officers and men, belonging to A Com- 
pany of the Second Regiment of Guards, desert- 
ing about 8 o'clock on the evening of the 21st 
ultimo from the same barracks, Of course the 
Authorities were immediately apprised of the 
event and thirty fugitives who were making for 
the Nakasendo Road were intercepted at Ita- 
bashi, while the remainder were picked up at 
various points. The cause of their desertion is 
not definitely known. 


“We lear from the Tokyo papers that the Eco- 
nomic Society, at its last meeting, decided to 
Appointa Committee to act with a Committee 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce in re- 
ference to the question of constructing a harbour 
at the capital. A proposa! to the above effect 
was made by Mr. Shibusawa Ei-ichi, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Maejima, Vice-Minister ior 
Communications, who laid before the Society 
some information which had been elicited by 
the investigation of experts. On the whole, he 
said, the harbour of Yokohama must be con- 
sidered a safe one, for during 913 days sub- 
sequent to 1885, the weather was such on 
only three whole days and twenty-four half 
days as to prevent the unloading of cargo. 
Besides, as the mouth of the harbour is wide, 
vessels can steam right up to their moorings 
without hindrance. It should be remembered 
further that ships going alongside a pier 
could not possibly discharge on both sides 
at once. It appeared that during the year 
1887-88, 700,000 tons of cargo were brought 
to Yokohama by the steamers of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, of which about 540,000 tons 
were forwarded to Tokyo. If this were sent to 
the capital by sea, the freight and other charges 
would be 30 sew per ton; namely 6 sen for re- 
moval from the sleamer, 20 sen freight from 
Yokohama to the capital, and 4 sen for ware- 
housing at the latter place. By land the 
charges would amount to 34 sen per ton— 
7.5 sen for removal from the steamer to the 
railway station, 7.5 sen to Shimbashi—15 sen 
removal to Nihonbashi or Fukagawa warehouses, 
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and 4 sen for stowage. ‘There was thus between 
the cost of the two processes 4 sen per ton dif- 
ference, to say nothing of the want of sufficient 
railway facilities. The present railway facilities 
would not be adequate for the conveyance of 
540,000 tons a year between the two cilies, and 
thus additions to lines and plant would be 
necessary. Mr. Ban remarked that as the 
charge per car capable of carrying 4 tons of 
freight was 5 sex per mile—which for the dis- 
tance of 18 miles between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama gave a total per ton of 22.5 sen—the 
difference in cost between land and sea carriage 
was really 26.5 sez, on which account alone the 
formation of a harbour at Tokyo could be 
strongly advocated. Messrs. Maejima, Shibu- 
sawa, Masuda Takashi, Taguchi, Ono, Miki, 
Sakatami, and Ban consented to act as the 
Committee mentioned above. 


* 
ie 


Mr. Sakatami brought, under the notice of 
the Society the fact that in the Oficial Gazeéte 
of the r5th inst. there had appeared a report of 
the intention of the Chinese Government to 
issue a set of Coinage Regulations. It was not 
yet apparent, he said, what standard of fineness 
it was proposed to adopt for silver coins, but he 
expressed the opinion that the Society should 
lay before the proper authorities a representa- 
tion as to the advisability of conforming to 
the standard already existing throughout the 
East. In Mexican and American dollars, and 
Japanese yen, the proportion of silver is 416 
grains, and the Chinese Government should be 
urged to adopt this ratio also. Mr. Shibuzuwa 
remarked that Spanish coins circulating to some 
extent in Shanghai were of similar fineness, and 
said the action proposed for the Society could 
not at any rate do any harm. 





In the Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, Mr, W. Clarke writes :—* The conclusion 
to which the logic of facts drives any competent 
and well-informed investigator into English 
affairs is that in no country, probably, is pro- 
gress being made more rapidly and more cer- 
tainly in the Socialist direction. When one 
compares the labour legislation of Great Britain, 
passed even unter middle-class rule, with that 
of France or Belgium, one feels that the former 
country is in these matters half a century ahead 
of the two latter, It is so because the industrial 
development of England is half a century ahead 
of either France or Belgium, and the great 
lesson of politics is that legislation is determined 
by the economic and social conditions of the 
time. The economic development of Great 
Britain is further advanced than that of any 
other country ; therefore it is that Great Britain 
leads the world in socialistic legislation. And, 
if it be not a paradox to say so, it is that very 
socialistic legislation which prevents in England 
the wilder developments of revolutionary socia- 
lism with which the world is familiar in the case 
of France and Germany. It is the 
orderly evolutionary socialism of Rodbertus than 
the more revolutionary so 
tical as the doctrines of each may be at bottom) 
which has a fair prospect of development in 
England. Englishmen are rightly supposed, 
all the world over, to be devoted to individual 
liberty ; and the superficial student of socialism 
supposes that under it all individual liberty is 
lost and that every one is merely the agent of a 
huge central bureau. If this were the only kind 
of socialism possible, it might be freely admitted 
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that it would have no chance in Eugland. But 
he is blind to the signs of the times who does 
not perceive that a vast movement of decentra- 
lization is going on in England. The Irish 
demand for home rule, the cries from Scotland 
and Wales for some reasonable autonomy, the 
concessions made even by the Conservative 
Ministry in the Local Government Bill, and the 
certain extension of that measuré which the next 
Radical government will make—all these are 
indications that Great Britain is being prepared 
for a kind of socialism wholly different from 
the authoritative centralizing methods of Marx 
—a socialism consistent with and in fact depen- 
dent on an energetic local life, and compatible 
with all kinds of local form and colouring. If, 
for example, the land in Englandis made public 
property, it will not be through a great central 
rent-receiving machine at Whitehall, but rather 
through the localities, each of which will be as 
free as is consistent with the union of the whole. 
Some kind of centralizing there must indeed be 
—some kind of uniformity is inseparable from 
the modern industrial system so far as one can 
see. And there is no greater monotony or uni- 
formity or absence of individual free play than 
in the mordern factories with which industrial 
England is crowded. It may well be, indeed, 
that under some rational socialistic system indi- 
vidual liberty may actually extend in various 
directions, even if it should be contracted in 
others. The immediate political future of Eng- 


land is exceedingly problematical. It is a 
period of chaos and bewilderment. The old 
parties are undergoing vast changes, funda- 


mental questions are being asked, and probably 
the next few years will exhibit rapid, shifting 
scenes of a kaleidoscopic character. During this 
time of change the labour party will, unless Iam 
greatly mistaken, take form and develop itself, 
make and unmake ministries, and gradually 
acquire more and more control over the springs 
of government and the sources of national 
power. The politicians will bid for the labour 
vote as they have bid for the Irish vote ; indeed, 
it is the startling success of Mr. Parnell which 
has so profoundly influenced the leading workers 
and thinkers of the labour ranks. Mr, Parnell 
has made Parnellites of the Liberal party; we 
shall see the leaders of both parties anxious 
before long to do whatever the labour leaders 
may require.” 


Amone Japanese articles of export one that 
should be sent apparently by the Canadian 
Pacific route in preference to the San Franciscan 
is the orange. The variety of this fruit best 
liked in America is the Onshu mikan, or seed- 
less orange, the Ashu mikan, which has seeds, 
not being such a favourite. The former is 
packed in boxes containing from 80 to 120 
oranges, and each box commands from one to 
two and a half dollars in the United States, 
according to the condition of the fruit and the 
supply in the market. But the exporter’s great 
trouble, according to the Fiji Shimpo, from 
which we take these particulars, is that the 
oranges decay en roufe. Even when packed 
in baskets—which is said to be the safest 
method—from twenty-five to seventy per cent. 
are lost, Careless packing has much to do with 
this trouble, but so also have the length of the 
voyage and the degree of heat to which the 
packages are exposed. Steamers proceeding 
vid the Sandwich Islands are therefore to be 
avoided, and under any circumstances the 
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Canadian route offers advantages as compared 
with the Californian. The export duty, says the 
same authority, is 25 cents per box, irrespective 
of the latter's size, an’ indiscriminate impost 
that seems somewhat peculiar, Another point 
to be noted is that ships carrying Chinese pas- 
sengers are liable to be placed in quarantine, 
and much delay may thus be entailed in land- 
ing their cargo. 





Ir is a very pleasant and satisfactory thing for 
the people of a country to be admitted to a 
share in the Government, but like everything 
else in this mercenary world, the privilege has 
to be bought. This reflection occurs to the Fiji 
Shimpo in connection with the inauguration of 
Parliamentary institutions in Japan. Somebody 
has computed that the country will be obliged 
to pay at least a million yen annually for the 
new system, and our contemporary does not 
find the estimate excessive. The calculation 
includes such items as the following :—The 
Lower House will consist of some 400 members, 
each of whom must receivé at least twelve 
hundred yen annually by way of salary. Thus 
four hundred and eighty thousand yen are ab- 
sorbed. Then another hundred thousand must 
be allowed for travelling expenses of members. 
Again, assuming that the Lower House sits for 
four months—an exceedingly moderate assump- 
tion—the expenses during session, added to 
the above items, would bring the total for one 
House alone to some seven hundred thousand 
yen. The Upper House will contain about 309 
members, and if they are to be salaried, it is 
casy to see that the whole outlay will not be 
covered by a million yen. Where is the money 
to come from? anxiously enquires the Fiji 
Shimpo, always an advocate of retrenchment. 
Are the people to have their already heavy 
burdens increased, or do the Authorities look 
forward to administrative economies, sufficient 
to meet the new call? The ¥i7 incline to the 
latter opinion, and supports its notions by re- 
ference to Count Okuma’s appointment as 
President of the recently inaugurated Financial 
Committee. But, for our own part, we have 
not heard that any extensive retrenchments were 
contemplated when the Committee was called 
into existence, neither do we think that Japa- 
nese national finance is so very inelastic as 
to be overstrained by a call fora million yen. 











Ir is evident that the recall of the French 
military instructors has attracted considerable 
attention in Japan. Several articles have ap- 
peared on the subject in the leading vernacular 
journals. The gist of some is that the event 
should be treated with indifference, inasmuch 
as this country has only to consider its own 
convenience in employing the paid services of 
foreigners, and need not give itself any concer 
about the sentiments of Western States on the 
subject. Others, however, express regret that 
anything so nearly approaching an international 
difference should have occurred between Japan 
and France. All are unanimous in describing 
the proximate cause of the latter Power's very 
exceptional action, to a feeling of umbrage that 
officers lent by the French Government to serve 
as instructors in Japan should find themselves 
employed merely to carry out a system devised, 
elaborated and directed by Germans. This 
view of the case tallies with the generally enter- 
tained belief. The French officers were more 
or less set aside, itis said, in favour of their 
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German confréres, and the discrimination finally 
became so irksome that they made representa- 
tions to the Government in Paris, which forth- 
with decided that they should be recalled, and 
even went so far as to forbid the further admis- 
sion of any Japanese cadets to the military and 
naval colleges of France. 
* = * 

It can scarcely surprise any one that the 
extremely hazardous experiment of employing 
French and German officers simultaneously 
should have ended in a complication, If 
the Japanese Military Authorities found suf- 
ficient inducement to reconcile them to taking 
such a risk, we are astonished that they did 
not adopt measures to completely separate 
the functions of the two nationalities. But 
what are we to say of France interdicting the 
further admission of Japanese students into her 
naval and military colleges merely because the 
instructors lent by her to Japan were treated 
with less consideration than their German col- 
leagues? Is it credible that a great Power 
should adopt such a means of retaliation? We 
cannot think so, and the Héchi Shimbun is 
equally sceptical. France, our contemporary 
suspects, has fallen into the error of supposing 
that Japan is entirely under the influence of 
Germany, and that in the event of war between 
the two great military Powers of Western Europe, 
Japan will treat Germany almost as an ally. 
Our own suggestion—that possibly the French 
military authorities may deem it no longer con- 
sistent with ‘due secrecy to admit Japanese 
students to their colleges—evidently fails to 
account for the recall of the French. instructors 
from Japan, and is also inconsistent with the 
fact now alleged, that Japanese cadets already 
studying in France are to be permitted to com- 
plete their course. Whatever the true explana- 
tion of France's mood may be, the Héchi 
Shimbun opines that she has taken a short- 
sighted step. Granting the apparent closeness 
of the relations between Japan and Germany, 
there is still nothing to warrant the suspicion 
that the former Power would for the latte: 
sacrifice France's good will. 


’s sake 





Japan's attitude 
towards Germany is simply that of a country 
borrowing another's systems and deriving expert 
aid from the latter for the purposes of the mo- 
ment. There is no deep-seated reason of any 
kind to draw the two empires together, and 
France, the Hécht concludes, ill consulted her 
own interests when she adopted the programme 
of flouting a useful friend in obedience either to 
a momentary pique or to a baseless suspicion. 
* * * 

But the Hécht Shimbun does not pretend to 
hold the Japanese Authorities blameless. It 
says—and we cannot choose but endorse the 
criticism—that the error of driving the French 
officers to complain to the War Office in Paris 
ought never to have been committed, and that, 
if unhappily it was commitied, some means of 
obviating the consequences should have been 
forthcoming. Japan cannot afford to offend 
her Occidental friends, above all where the 
cause of offence is a paltry matter capable of 
prevention and cure by a slight exercise of judg- 
ment and earnestness. 


A suppiearextary loan of two million yen is to 
be raised for the purpose of completing the 
Tokaido Railway. According tothe terms of the 
Notification, the proceeds of the loan are to be 
applied to the sections of the line between 
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Totsuka and Yokosuka, and between Otsu and 
Nagahama. The former section is a branch, 
but the latter forms a part of the main route. 
It has bech understood for some time that the 
original loan of twenty million yen would not 
suffice for the construction of the whole road, 
and the issue of this supplementary loan takes 
no one by surprise. At the same time, we 
venture again to express the hope that no further 
domestic loans for purposes of railway construc- 
tion will be made. It is impossible to view 
without great uneasiness the continued process 
of fixing capital that has gone on for the past five 
years. The country will surely suffer for such 
disregard of painful experiences garnered else- 
where, and conspicuously recorded in all finan- 
cial histories. 


We are requested to state that the assertions 
contained in the following paragraph, repro- 
duced by us on Tuesday from the London and 
China Express, are entirely without founda- 
tion:—‘‘It will be seen that the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg has written to the Darly 
Telegraph appealing for aid for Missions of 
the Orthodox Church in Japan. He states that 
there are as many as eight thousand converts 
who have been brought to Christianity by a 
chosen band of Russian Orthodox Ecclesiastics, 
and he urges that many will be willing to 
assist this object farther, so soon as they 
know the facts, among which is the signi- 
ficant one that ‘the foundations of a cathe- 
dral have been laid but it needs funds for 
its completion.’ The Davly Yelegraph very 
generously offers to assist the Prelate of the 
Russian Church ; and it may be interesting to 
inquire whether it is willing to do the same for 
other missions which may seem to have more 
claim upon the good offices of an English news- 
paper.” 





ANOTHER resurrection of a foolish and often 
contradicted rumour is made known by one of 
our vernacular contemporaries. On this oc- 
casion the story comes from Winnipeg, of all 
places in the world, its reputed author, the late 
second Secretary of the Spanish Legation in 
TOdkyé, having imparted it to an interviewer 
in the Canadian city. Its gist is that Russia, in 
order to provide against the danger of an al- 
liance between Japan and England, in the event 
of war between the latter Power and herself, has 
made a secret treaty with Japan. M. Caballero 
is not in the least degree likely to have com- 
mitted himself by repeating any such silly tale, 





Tue Choya\Shimbun describes the present as 
a transition period in the history of political 
parties. The province and principles of each 
organization now existing are so imperfectly 
defined that as a matter of fact a member of 
one may join any of the others. This our con- 
temporary declares to be due to the hasty manner 
in which all have been formed ; and the absence 
of qualities which are necessary to ensure per- 
manent coherence. Genuine party principles 
will only be laid down andestablished after the in- 
auguration of the Parliament, when real working, 
practical politics will have come into existence. 
ANOTHER section of the Tokaido Railway was 
opened for traffic yesterday, namely, from 
Kozu to Shizuoka. “The time-table and fares 
are as follow :— 

TOKAIDO (KOZU-SIIIZUOKA) RAILWAY, 

‘Trains teave Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 407 
p.m.; and Sizvoka at 7.15 a.m, and 235 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. ue 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY AND 
THE POLICY OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS. 


Fae Sy ae 
ANY misconceptions and a good 
deal of needless writing might be 
avoided if our ingenuous critics would give 
themselves the trouble to read what they 
attempt to contrast. By way of example 
take the two following extracts :— 
“Japan Heranp” 
January 23rd, 1889. 
Besides this our contem- 
porary is sure if they «the 
Japanese) do this (with 
draw all the privileges 
hitherto. granted to. fo- 
reigners) that their motives 
will be misinterpreted, and 
“the verdict of the world 
will condemn them beyond 
appeal,” and what is more, 
the Government are war- 
ned that if they rescind 
their past acts of liberality, 
and enforce all the restric- 
tions of the ‘Treaties, they 
will probably reunite ail 
the Powers against them 
in one sulid phalanx. We 
need not pursue our re- 
marks farther. Had the 
editor of the Mai? written 
in this style from the be- 


ginning, we should have 
said that he had been 
giving sound advice to 
the rulers of his adopted 
country, but it is so totally 
opposed to all that he has 
previously written, that 
those gentlemen must be 
unable to recognise their 
quondam friend, and must 
feel inclined to remark 
when they see the article 
in the Mail “The voice is 
Jacob's voice but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 


With the latter of these extracts before 
them, our readers will be amused to hear 
that ‘some time ago the Fapan Mail 
appeared to be all in favour of the Japa- 
nese Government restricting foreigners 
only (sic) to those rights (sic) which were 
absolutely guaranteed by treaty, and that 
(sic) if any privileges had been allowed 
foreign subjects, they should be at once 
withdrawn,” 

Of course we do not allude to this 
matter for the sake of showing the ir- 
relevancy and injustice of our contem- 
porary’s comments, That would be indeed 
an endless task. A journal like ours, 
published in this Settlement, and devot- 
ing itself chiefly to local affairs, is un- 
fortunately compelled occasionally to notice 
writing which, though it really dserves to 
be treated as nursery prattle, is after all 
an expression of opinion circulating in 
our tiny world. Still we should pass over 
in amused silence the above silly attempt 
to convict us of inconsistency by imputing 
to us views we have never expressed, were 
it not desirable to correct the flagrant 
misconception that there has ever been 
in official circles any idea of confining 
foreigners strictly to the privileges grant- 
ed by the Treaties and “at once with- 
drawing” all privileges hitherto granted 
gratuitously. We can assert with confidence 
that no such programme has ever found 
favour with those responsible for the con- 
duct of Japan’s foreign relations. As- 
suredly it has never been advocated in 


“Japan Mat” 
Jane and, 1888. 

It may indeed be im. 
portant to educate a de- 
sire for Treaty Revision 
among the foreign resi- 
dents themselves, but any 
attempt to effect ‘this and 
this alone by reverting to 
illiberal methods would 
be a policy liable to grave 
misconstruction, paltry in 
its conception, ili-balanced 
in respect of risks and re. 
sults, and altogether un- 
worthy of the purpose 
underlying it. We have 
little Hesitation in assert 
ing that no such policy 
would ever be initiated 
by Count Okuma, 
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these columns. The Government is indeed 
desirous of preventing continued abuses 
of the passport system. 
are not included among “ privileges hither- 
to granted,” and in restraining them the 
Authorities are merely adopting a pru- 
dential course. As to foreigners living 
outside the settlements in nominal or real 
Japanese employment, and holding land 
outside the Settlements in Japanese names, 
no step of any sort has been taken, nor is 
any contemplated, so far as we know. 
The Government has no actual knowledge, 
nor any legal means of ascertaining, which 
of these acts is bond fide and which is not. 
They are all in apparent accordance with 
the letter of the law, and there conse- 
quently exists no valid reason, even were 
there any inclination, to interfere with 
them. Two things and two things only, 
as we understand, have been officially 
protested against. One we have noted, 
namely, abuses of the passport system ; 
abuses which if left unchecked might soon 
be elevated to the rank of prescriptive 
privileges. The other is foreign trading 
outside the Settlements. With the latter 
there has, we believe, been little practical 
interference. The object has been simply 
to re-affirm a veto that must not be 
allowed to become obsolete by unchecked 
contraventions. Such a programme is in 
no way concerned with the withdrawing 
of privileges. It indicates uniquely that 
the Authorities are resolved not to lay 
themselves open to a charge of collusive 
silence in respect of abuses uncondoned 
by any pretence of legality. Such is the 
position taken by the Government. It 
cannot be formulated too distinctly, for 
there is an evident resolve in some quarters 
to misinterpret and misrepresent it. 

There is, however, another position ; the 
position taken by an influential section of 
the vernacular press under the leadership 
of the ¥iji Shimpé. Here it is that we 
find the “letter-of-the-law policy” advo- 
cated in strong, sometimes even bitter, 
terms. Every privilege not distinctly 
conceded by the Treaties should, in the 
view of these publicists, be incontinently 
withdrawn. Foreigners should be made 
to feel the full rigour of the imprison- 
ment to which those obsolete covenants 
condemn them, and to perceive as vividly 
as possible the flagrant contrast between 
the conditions they live among and the 
restraints imposed upon their manner of 
living. Now, although this policy is un- 
doubtedly inspired, for the most part, by 
a strong feeling of umbrage growing out 
of Japan’s failure to assert her indepen- 
dence, it has also another feature to re- 
commend it in the eyes of its journalistic 
advocates. They would convert the 
national impatience into a means of attack- 
ing the Government. Could it be shown 
that Japan’s statesmen, having ready to 
their hand an effective weapon for coerc- 
ing foreigners into a liberal frame of mind, 
nevertheless fail to employ that weapon, 


But such abuses 





the charge so loudly preferred by the Séshi 
and other agitators last year would be 
substantiated. We endeavoured in a 
recent article to prove to the newspaper 
exponents of this policy that it is imprac- 
ticable, and that any attempt to enforce it 
would be attended with move than counter- 
In Japan's 
place any strong Western State—if a 
Western State could ever be so situated— 
would assuredly adopt a programme of 
reprisals. No one pretends to deny that. 
Indeed, had Japan been a careful student 
of the history of international intercourse, 
she would from the outset have held fo- 
reigners to the strict letter of the Treaties, 
and if she now profits by the experience 
of her own history, she will carefully 
abstain from granting any further privilege 
calculated to conceal the anomalies of 
those covenants. But to say that she* 
might have shown less liberality in the 
past, or that she ought to refrain from 
further liberality, in the future, is very 
different from urging the adoption of 
a policy of reprisals with retrospective 
scope, as advocated by certain vernacular 
journals. Japan cannot afford any such 
experiment, and to denounce the Govern- 
ment for not attempting it is false patri- 
otism. We ourselves are of opinion that 
every concession made by Japan in the 
past over and above the privileges actually 
secured by convention was a false step, 
and we would have her henceforth care- 
fully abstain from any further conces- 
sions calculated to reconcile the public to 
the existing Treaties. 


balancing disadvantages. 


But it has never 
occurred to us to advocate, neither are 
there the slightest grounds for supposing 
that the Government approves, the vexa- 
tious and impracticable policy of undoing 
what has already been done. 





SHADOWS THAT HAVE BECOME 
SUBSTANCE. 
ee 
E sometimes wonder what would 
have been said Sir Harry 
PaRKES by the writers in this Settlement 
who, when worsted in their attempts to 
prove that things had better remain as they 
are in Japan and that the country suffers 
no humiliation by being forcibly prevented 
from exercising rights everywhere regard- 
ed as essential to national independence, 
invariably fall back upon the hacknied 
device of accusing those that don’t agree 
with them of unpatriotic and anti-foreign 
proclivities. Sir HARRY PARKES used to 
declare that solong as Japan’s present semi- 
isolated condition was maintained, she 
must be content to rest under the stigma 
of semi-barbarism. 





of 


It was his wont to 
urge this consideration with all the force 
and evident conviction that gave such 
weight to everything he said. Is it or is 
it not humiliating to a country to be called 
‘“semi-barbarous?” If it is not, then 
Sir HARRY PARKES was “unpatriotic” 
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and “anti-foreign,” since he used langu- 
age calculated to make Japan discontented 
with the position she is compelled to oc- 
cupy, and calculated to provoke her um- 
brage against those that compel her to 
occupy it. If it is humiliating, what silly 
delusions our local critics foster. Ingenu- 
ousness we do not expect from them. We 
are quite prepared, for example, to find 
them drag this journal head and shoulders 
into an opposing position when they 
undertake to denounce some Japanese 
complaint against the so-called “ arbitrary 


? of the foreign merchant, and 


methods ” 
when they seek to combat the notion 
that he should be eliminated from the 
trade of Japan. We are quite prepared, 
we say, for such honesty, although in 
truth we have never in our writings failed 
to recognise the heavy debt Japan owes to 
foreign merchants, by whom her trade 
with the outer world has been developed 
into a solid source of prosperity, and though 
we have never failed to denounce the 
romantic and unpractical tendency on 
the part of Japanese commercial men to 
engage in what they call “direct trade.” 
Years ago we, and we first, pointed 
out that among the consequences inevit- 
ably destined to result from the unduly 
prolonged struggle over Treaty Revision, 
the intrusion of politics into the domain 
of commerce might certainly be looked 
for. We dwelt upon the danger of this 
to Japan—not upon its danger to the fo- 
reign merchant—our theory being that 
whatever false inferences might be sug- 
gested by the foreigner’s comparatively 
luxurious style of living, he was really 
discharging an essential function in the 
development of Japan’s commerce, and 
discharging it on terms more advantage- 
ous to her than her own inexperienced 
folks could possibly obtain by “ direct 
trade.” Time after time have we point- 
ed to this danger, for we imagined that 
we knew enough of Japanese character 
to deny the political indifference and lack 
of patriotism complacently ascribed to the 
people of the country by critics who found 
it convenient to assume such negative 
traits. Were we right or were we wrong 
in our predictions? Our traducers them- 
selves unwittingly answer in the affirmative 
by denouncing and controverting the 
opinions of Japanese journals that call 
upon the people to wrest the foreign trade 
of the country from its present hands, and 
invite them, by taking it permanently into 
their own, to demonstrate the justice of 
Japan’s claim to independence. These 
journals mirror the spirit whose growth 
we have watched and pointed to with 
uneasiness. There isno longer any doubt 
about its prevalence. Nearly every ver- 
nacular newspaper, whenever it touches 
upon foreign relations, has something to 
say about the necessity of self-assertion 
on Japan’s part and about the treatment 
she receives at Western hands. If there 
is question of the country’s foreign em- 
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ployés, the cry is, “let their services be 
dispensed with as soon as possible. 
Japan is quite capable of taking care of 
herself without alien assistance.” If there 
is talk of foreign commerce, the watch- 
word is :— Thrust aside the foreign mer- 
chant. He is an imperious, hard man, 
practising arbitrary methods and living in 
ostentatious luxury on excessive profits 
derived from a trade that he usurps.” It 
may be frankly admitted that a portion of 
this spirit is natural and praiseworthy, It 
is natural that the Japanese should desire 
to see all the country’s technical and 
educational offices filled by men born here. 
It is natural that they should seek to have 
their foreign commerce carried on entirely 
without alien aid in Japan at all events. 
Any Western nation similarly circum- 
stanced would cherish similar aspirations. 
But what we observe with regret is a 
feverish anxiety to 
these consummations. In the days when 
Western diplomatists mistook for radi- 
cal hostility the evasions and procrasti- 
nations of the SHOGUN's Government, 
and supposed their nationals to be 
the principal objects of the Southern 
Barons’ intrigues, whereas in truth they 
instruments — in 


morbid, a hasten 


were only temporary 
those days liberal men justified forcible 
methods of treaty-making and treaty- 
maintaining by pointing to the fact that 
the people, the people outside the military 
classes, were uniformly and_ heartily 
friendly to foreigners. Has that friendship 
We do not ask whe- 
strengthened, though 


been preserved ? 
ther it 
we might reasonably do so, seeing that, for 
a quarter of a century the rulers of the 
country, once supposed to be our ene- 
mies, have been setting the example of 
copying our institutions and courting our 
goodwill. Has the popular friendship of 
those early days been even preserved? 
The answer need not be based upon any 
specially intimate knowledge of what the 
Japanese think or say, A thousand indi- 
cations patent to the most superficial ob- 
server furnish materials for a reply. It 
has not been preserved. It has, on the 
contrary, been replaced to a considerable 
extent by bitter umbrage against the uni- 
formly illiberal, selfish policy of foreign 
Governments towards Japan. 
of this umbrage make themselves felt in 
most unfortunate directions. No country 
has ever been better served than Japan 
has been, on the whole, by her foreign 
employés. They have worked enthusias- 
tically. They have been inspired by 
genuine affection for the land of their 
temporary adoption and its attractive 
people. They have been willing to ef- 
face themselves and to make the winning 
of laurels for Japan their prime object. 
How much she has owed them we may not 
attempt to gauge. Yet they are the first 
to go down before this cry for national 
self-assertion. Of the foreign merchants, 
again, it cannot be denied that, for the 
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has been 


The effects: 





present at all events, Japan can have no 
safer or more profitable media for con- 
ducting her trade abroad. No one claims 
for them the slightest tinge of sentiment, 
indeed, They are shrewd men of business, 
ready to seize every advantage and to 
turn it to the fullest account in their own 
interests. But they take upon their 
shoulders virtually the whole risks of the 
trade, and keen competition among them- 
selves makes them the cheapest and 
most enterprising agents that any country 
could obtain. Yet their elimination also is 
a leading plank in the platform of this 
morbid patriotism: There are, it is true, 
features that render the foreign merchant's 
methods peculiarly irksome. Every one 
anxious for the permanent prosperity of 
the trade and for the foreigner’s profitable 
share in it, must desire to see those fea- 
tures remedied, though recognising that 
the foreigner is not primarily responsible 
for theirexistence. But over and above any 
irritation thus engendered, we are con- 
fronted by a fever of patriotic indignation 
having no rational connection with com- 
mercial affairs and engendered entirely by 
political considerations. Jt is the develop- 
ment of this feeling that we have so long 
watched and pointed to with uneasiness. 
The enforced “stigma of semi-barbarism” 
—to repeat Sir HARRY PARKES’ expres- 
sion—has gradually produced its inevit- 
able effect, and in the presence of that 
effect Japan is by no means the paradise 
for foreigners that she was ten or fifteen 
years ago. It was doubtless unpatriotic 
and disloyal to hint that such things could 
ever come about. The more spirited and 
honest course would have been to ignore 
their development ; to oppose the removal 
of their cause ; to live in a fool’s paradise, 
and to reserve our voices for a lusty outcry 
after the milk had been spilt. When an 
English journalist in this country observes 
the development of conditions that must 
in the end prove extremely detrimental to 
British interests, if he is a loyal patriot he 
will carefully preserve silence, or endea- 
vour to prove that everything is as satis- 
factory as possible ; that Western Govern- 
ments can never by any chance pursue 
a short-sighted policy towards an Oriental 
State. Every true Britisher should labour 
to educate himself up to this standard of self- 
stultification, He has only to thank Gop 
that he is Anglo-Saxon, and that Anglo- 
Saxons are not as other men are. Then 
he will be a genuine patriot; then he will 
be truly loyal, and should untoward events 
disturb the even tenour of his way, it 
will be his proud privilege to reflect that 
he at least never disgraced himself by 
opening his eyes, or ceasing to blow the 
fine old trumpet. 
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STUDENT BOHEMIANISM. 
ge 

HE interesting address of Dr. Kino- 
SHITA, chief-instructor in the Tokyo 
Higher Middle School, a résumé of which 
recently appeared in these columns, brings 
to the front many questions which have 
been agitating the minds of Japanese 
interested in the progress of sound educa- 
tion. Foreign learning and foreign schools 
have not brought with them all the 
blessings they were expected to bring. 
The youth of the present day, richer in 
knowledge, are hardly richer in character 
than their fathers; and the type that is 
being evolved is in many respects un- 
satisfactory. It is the product of pure 
intellectualism—an intellectualism devoid 
of reverence and of culture, and therefore 
woefully lacking. An absorption in science 
and in books does by no means necessarily 
bring with it either wisdom or refinement. 
The need of special methods and dis 
pline to supplement the purely intellectual 
training hitherto been aimed it, has lately 
made itself felt. In England and America 
we depend far more on home influences 
to give a groundwork of character than 
might appear on the surface. In Scotland, 
students at the universities are left ab- 
solutely free to choose their lodgings, in 
which they live with no supervision what- 
ever. This system is only possible, perhaps, 








because the session lasts barely six months, 
and home associations are thus never 
broken. In Japan it usually happens that 
students from distant provinces, like Kiu- 
shiu and Akita, do not see their parents 
for years in succession. They are thus 
left absolutely to themselves in the restless 
capital, and it is little wonder if they grow 
rough in manners and intemperate in 
principles. The genial influence of woman, 
without whom culture is impossible, never 
beams upon them, and one whole side of 
their nature is left uncultivated. 

The University has always exercised a 
strict supervision over the conduct of 
students so far as concerned regular atten- 
dance at classes and presence at exami- 
nations. The system is far from being 
German, as was represented by Mr. Nor- 
MAN in his letter dealing with Japanese 
education. The mere fact that the hos- 
pital, the only part of the institution in 
working order when that journalist visited 
it, is managed by German-speaking physi- 
cians, matters nothing. The true character 
of the institution appears in its calendar, 
which Mr. NORMAN compared to that of 
Harvard College in the United States. Ori- 
ginally modelled on American lines, the 
University still retains its character. The 
need of something further, however, to 
supplement what the strong American 
domestic life supplies, is now appearing. 
American institutions are all radically based 
on the family life of America ; but in Japan 
there exists a blank in this respect. Lads 
who see their relatives but once in three 
years live under widely different conditions 
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from the normal student of Harvard or 
Michigan, and more must be done on their 
behalf by the college authorities. 

A movement is on foot to bring the staff 
of the University and its attendant institu- 
tions closer to the students, by making 
teachers responsible for the manners and 
morals of a certain limited number of their 
pupils. The Bohemianism of the present 
race of students will thus, it is hoped, be 
softened down, and a savoir vivre incul- 
cated which will make them at once more 
manly and more gentle. 
lities are closely allied and should never 
be severed. The youth of to-day do not 
differ in fibre from their punctilious ances- 
tors with whom personal honour and cour- 
tesy were acreed. New conditions not 
yet fitted exactly to the needs of the 
national life have bred temporary ills ; but 
these are sure to disappear in time. The 
fact that men in authority like President 
WATANABE of the University and Dr. K1- 
NOSHITA, are facing the problem and 
endeavouring to work out aremedy, is 
sufficient assurance that an improvement 
is at hand. 


These two qua- 
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THE NEW CONSCRIPTION REGULA- 
TIONS. 

+ 

HE Authorities have deemed it neces- 

sary to revise the Conscription Re- 





gulations in the sense of greater strictness. 
New Regulations have just been issued of 
aminute and elaborate character. Their 
chief points of difference from the old 
relate to exemptions. Formerly all per- 
sons registered as heads of families were 
exempt, and so also were students at Go- 
vernment schools and colleges or studying 
abroad. It was further enacted the 
case of students that if, during the period 
of scholastic exemption, they attained the 
age of 26 years, they were ipso facto re- 
lieved from all further liability to serve. 


in 


These various exemptions are now abolish- 
ed. Heads of families become henceforth 
liable to service like everybody else, and 
though students studying at Government 
institutions or in forcign countries are to 
be exempted as before, it is provided that, 
on completion of their studies, whether they 
have attained the age of 26 or not, they 
may be at once called to serve with the 
colours without any ballot—in other words, 
their temporary exemption for scholastic 
purposes will involve absolute liability in 
the future. Such modifications are un- 
doubtedly consistent with the principle 
underlying conscription, namely, that all 
classes of the people are equally respon- 
sible for the national safety and should be 
equally prepared to defend it. It is fur- 
ther well known that the old Regulations 
opened the door to numerous abuses. The 
civil laws of Japan place no obstacles in 
the path of those observing them. The 
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transfer of real property, for example, an 
operation costing much trouble and money 
in England, may, be accomplished here 
without the least difficulty, and the forms 
that must be complied with by persons 
desiring to obtain legal recognition as 
heads of families are similarly simple. 
Excellent as this system may be for pur- 
poses of everyday life, it offers over-con- 
venient facilities in respect of conscription. 
A well-to-do youth can easily find some 
one willing, for a consideration, to adopt 
him as the head of a family. Poor rela- 
tives may be pressed into this service, and 
complete strangers serve the purpose at 
a pinch. Numerous evasions of military 
service were thus contrived under the 
old Regulations. Morally speaking they 
could not be called very heinous offen- 
ces. In time of war, a man who re- 
sorted to such devices to avoid mili- 
tary service might justly be reproached. 
But in time of peace, if he chooses to 
change his family name by lawful processes 
and at considerable expense in order to 
escape the inconvenience and irksomeness 
of three years’ barrack life, he violates no 
recognised code either of honour or of 
patriotism. Yet it is plain that a law 
which deliberately opens the door to 
such evasions needs reform in the cause 
of fairness, and this consideration doubtless 
weighed with the Authorities when they set 
about compiling the ‘revised Regulations. 
At the same time, a man’s liability to 
military service in Japan offers no very 
alarming prospect. In 1886, the number 
of youths who, having attained the age 
of 20, became eligible conscripts, was 
3,569,081, while the number actually 
drawn for service was only 13,257. There 
were therefore about 270 chances to one 
in favour of not being drawn, so that 
even under the new system heads of 
families are not exposed to very alarming 
risks. Nevertheless the press, almost with- 
out exception, comments unfavourably on 
the strict character of the new Regula- 
tions, viewing them chiefly from the purely 
military point; thatisto say, regarding them 
as an evidence of desire to increase the de- 
fensive and offensive strength of the empire. 
The criticism is true ina certain sense ; for 
though the abolition of exemptions does 
not affect the military establishment, so 
long as the latter remains fixed, it does 
materially add to the country’s conscript- 
furnishing capacities. The number of ex- 
emptions granted in 1886 under the former 
system was 111,490, and taking this as a 
fair average year, it is plain that under the 
new Regulations the Authorities have a 
considerably wider field to choose from. 
But the difference ceases to have import- 
ance, when we remember that the total 
number of youths becoming eligible an- 
nually is about 34 millions. We may 
reasonably assume that in revising the 
Regulations the Government had no idea 
of increasing the military establishment, 
but was merely anxious to close the door 
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to evasions which had begun to produce 
demoralising effects. The question in- 
volved is evidently of the greatest im- 
portance, and we are strongly disposed 
to agree with the Fiji Shimpé that 
the Authorities have not’ yet struck the 
true route. It seems to admit of no 
manner of doubt that, in the interests 
of society as well as of the empire, 
heads of families, students, business men, 
and so forth should be in a position to 
procure exemption from military service. 
All these persons have their own spheres 
to fill in the body politic. To expose 
them, of necessity, to the chances of 
conscription in common with the idlest 
classes of the people, is a doubtful system. 
Under the new Regulations a Japanese 
student will be seriously perplexed how to 
act. The uninterrupted pursuit of his 
studies must be purchased at the cost of 
absolute liability to military service. 
most cases he will probably choose to take 


In 


the chances of being drawn, ‘although, 
should the lot unhappily fall on him, there 
is little chance of his resuming scholastic 
pursuits with much ardour after three’years 
of barrack life. Again, while the door is 
closed to one class of abuses in respect of 
heads of families, it is opened to another. 
For whereas it will no longer be possible 
to procure exemption by fictitious registra- 
tion into other families, genuine house- 
holders will at the same time be deprived 
of the proper privilege they formerly en- 
joyed. The problem has been exhaus- 
tively discussed in almost every country 
where conscription is practised, and, after 
all, the most reasonable solution appears 
The in- 
stinct of our forefathers was probably 
sound when they ruled that a man must 
either serve himself or pay some one 
to serve for him. Were it enacted that 
exemption from conscription could be 
purchased in this country by payment of a 
certain sum, say 150 yen, there would no 
longer be any opportunity for abuses such 
as have hitherto been practised, while, on 
the other hand, persons to whom exemp- 
tion was really important would be able to 
procure it. The statistics of 1886 show 
that exemptions were granted in 111,490 
cases. Assuming that one-third of this 
number would have been prepared to pur- 
chase the privilege, we find that the 
Treasury might have collected a total of 
54 million yex, which is nearly one half of 
the total annual appropriation on account 
of the army. The ¥ijé Shimpé strongly 
advocates this method, and we cannot but 
think that its arguments merit attention. 
Certainly the function devolving upon the 
conscription officers under the new system 
—the function of judging whether an ap- 
plicant for exemption has or has not a 
bond fide claim to the privilege—are little 
less liable to abuse than were the provi- 
sions of the old Regulations. 


to be the sale of exemptions. 
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CONSCRIPTION REGULATIONS. 
dates BO 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Law relating to the Conscription Regulations and 
order it to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual). 
[Privy Seal] 
Dated January 21st, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KivoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oxama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Sato Yorimicnt, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 





Law No. I. 
Conscrirtion ReGuLatio: 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL PROV: 
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Art. L—All males, between the full ages of 17 
and 40 years, who are Japanese subjects, shall be 
liable to conscriptio 


vice of conscripts stall be di 
with the Colours, with the 
and with the Teriitorial Army. 

vice with the Colours will consist 
of active ser and First Reserve service. 

Active service shall be for 3 years in the Acmy 
and 4 years in the Navy, and shall be undergone 
by males who have attained the full age of 20 
years. The First Reserve term shall be 4 years in 
the Army and 3 sin the Navy, and shall be 
undergone by such as have completed their service 
with the Colours. 

Art. 1V.—The term of service in the Second 
Reserves shall be 5 years, and shall be undergone 
hy those who have completed their service in the 
First Reserves. 

Art. V.—Service in the Territorial Army shall 
be undergone by all between the ages of 17 and 40 
years, who are not serving with the Colours, or in 
ihe Reserves. 

Art, VL—The terms of the different kinds of 
service may be extended in time of war or other 
emergency, for the purposes of a special or imperial 
review, or during a voyage or absence abroad, 

Art, VIL—Snch as have been punished for any 
grave office will not be eligible for service 
conscripts. 
















CHAPTER IL—SERVICE. 

Art. VII.—Soldiers in active service shall 
consist of Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Conmissariat Corps, Artizans, and miscellaneous 
troops, according to the number of men required 
for each branch every year, and to the ability, 
attainments and profession of each conscript on 
whom the lot falls. 

Conscripts for active naval service shall be 
selected from youths belonging to the sea-coast or 
insular districts, according to the number required 
every year, and shall be employed as seamen, 
foremen, artizans, or in such miscellaneous work as 
may be thought proper. 

Notr.—The present regulations shall not apply to such as 
come under the Naval Volunteer Enlistment Regula- 
tions. [On islands where Insular Militia are stationed 
the youths shall be enrolled in the Insular Militia and 
required to serve in the districts where they reside. ] 

Nore.—Naval conscripts shall not be required to stay in 
barracks more than one year. 

Ait. IX.—The terms of service of privates of 
marines engaged in miscellaneous employments 
may be reduced according to the nature of their 
duties. 

Nore.—Under no circumstances shall the term of service 
with the Colours be shortened. 

Art. X.—Any one who has attained the full age 
of 17 years, though still under 20 years, will be 
allowed on application to undergo active service. 

Art. XL—Any one between the ages of 17 and 
26 years who holds the certificate of a government 
school (the optional course of the Imperial Uni- 
versity and of common schools excepted) or of an 
ordinary normal or middle school, or of a school 
acknowledged by the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion as equivalent in status to an ordinary middle 
school, or of a private school for instruction in law, 
politics, or political economy on lines sanctioned by: 
the Minister of State for Education, or who has 
passed with success the Military Examination Com: 
mittee, and who can defray ihe expenses of hi 
food, clothing, and necessary accoutrements during 
service, may on application undergo active military 
service for one year. 











































NoTE.—On the production of a certificate to the effect that | 


an applicant is unable to bear the whole of the ex- 
pense mentioned above, the Government will defray a 
part thereof. 


One year volunteers as described above shall 


URB. 








receive special training during their term of active 

service, and on the expiration thereof shall serve 

two years with the Firet Reserves and five years 
with the Second Reserves. 

Graduates of official ordinary normal schools, 
between 17 and 26 years of age, may undergo 
active military service for six months, their ex- 
penses during that period being delrayed by their 
respective schools. Such volunteers shall after- 
waids serve seven years with the First Reserves 
and three years with the Second Reserves. 

Art. XI1—No person who has been punished 
by imprisonment or who has undergone correc- 
tional punishment for gambling, shall be allowed 
to serve as a one—year volunteer. 

Art. XIIT.—Such conscripts as have been speci- 
ally attentive to their duties and of upright 
behaviour during active service may be exempted 
from further attendance and permitted to return 
home. 

Art. XIV.—The First Reserves shall be mobi- 
lized in time of war or of emergency; ordinarily 
they shall be mobilized for a period not exceeding 
Go days for purposes of diill. 

Art. XV.—The Second Reserves shall, after the 
First, be mobilized in time of war or of emergency 5 
ordinarily they shall undergo diill once a year in 
a manner similar to the First Reserves. 

Art. XVL—The Territorial Army shall only be 
mobilized in time of war or of emergency, when, 
after the mobilization of the Reserves, troops are 
still required. 

CHAPTER I1f,—EXEMPTION, POSTPONEMENT, 

AND TEMPORARY EXEMPTION. 

Art. XVIL—Ounly those will be exempted from 
conscription who ate incapacitated by debility or 
deformity, in accordance with the Conscription 
Examination Regulations. 

Act. XVIIL—In the following cases enrolment 
will be deferred, and when in’ the succeeding 
year the conscript is still unfit for service he shall 
be included in the Territorial Army. 

1. When aconscript, though of robust health 
and sound constitution, is under the required 
height. 

2, When a conscript, being either sick or con- 
valescent, cannot perform any active work. 

Art. XIX.—Enrolment shall _be deferred in the 
case of such as have been deprived of their public 
rights or are under arrest or undergoing judicial 
examination for offences involving suspension of 
public rights. 

Art, XX.—Enrolment shall be deferred in the 
case of such as apply for the same and furnish 
good proof that their families cannot maintain 
themselves during the applicants’ absence on 
service, 

Notr.—When such inability has arisen from the esta- 
blishment of a branch, or the restoration of an extinct 
family, the application for excuse shall not be 
granted. 

Art. XXL—In the case of such as are studying 
in any of the schools mentioned in Art. XI. enrol- 
ment will, on application, be deferred till they 
attain the age of 26 years, but on their attainment 
of that age (even though the cause of excuse still 
exists) or earlier, if the cause of excuse ceases be- 
fore their reaching that age, they shall then and 
without any ballot be enrolled. 

Note.—Volunteers for one year’s service under Art. XI. 
shall not come under the above provision. 

In the case of such as are studying abroad, 
enrolment will, on application, be deferred till 
they attain the age of 26 years, but on their 
attainment of that age, or earlier if they return 
before reaching that age, they shall then and 
without any ballot be enrolled. 

Nore.—Such as undergo successfully the examination of 


the Military Examination Committee may serve as 
Volunteers for one year. 


Art. XXIL—Such as discharge official duties 
which cannot well devolve upon substitutes, and 
chiefs of cities, towns and villages, their assistants 
and treasurers, shall not be required to attend 
mobilization and drill even though they are on the 
lists of First or Second Reserves. The same rule 
shall apply to the case of members of assemblies, 
duly established by law, while such assemblies are 
in session, 

CHAPTER IV.—RESERVES FOR ENROLMENT 
(Yobi cho-in). 

Art. XXIII.—All young men liable for conscrip- 
tion in any year, but who are not required, accord- 
ing to the ballot, to serve,—the number av: 
able being in excess of the number of recruits 
called for,—shall be kept in reserve for enrolment, 
during one year counting from December rst, and 
in the event of war or other emergency, ot the 
number drawn afterwards proving insufficient, they 
shall be enrolled. 

Art. XXIV.—Such as have been so reserved, 
but not enrolled, shall be included in the Terr 
torial Army. 
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CHAPTER. V.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 
Art XXV.—Every year between January rst 
and January 31st’ such persons as will attain 
the ago of 20 during that year, should notify that 
fact in writing to the chief of the city, town or village 
in which they are registered—such notification 
in the case of those who are not heads of house- 
holds being made by the heads. 

Nore,—Such persons as have completed their term of 
active service hefore attaining the age of 20 years or 
who are in active service when they reach that age 
need not comply with the above provision. 

Art. XXVI.—Conscripts shall be enrolled at the 
office established for that purpose in the place 
where they are registered, but such as do not 
reside in the place where they are registered may, 
on application, be enrolled at any other enlistment 
office. 

Art. XXVII.—Conscripts who by reason of 
illness or the committal of offences, cannot enter 
the barracks at the fixed time, shall be enrolled in 
the following year. 

Art. XXVIII.—Persons who mutilate their 
bodies, produce diseases, commit fraudulent acts, 
abscond, or without proper cause evade medical 
examination, with a view to escape conscription, 
shall be enrolled without ballot. 

Art. XXIX.—The term of active service shall 
be computed from the 1st December of the year in 
which the conscript enters the barracks, and the 
terms of service witli the First and Second Reserves 
shall be computed from 1st December of the year 
in which transference takes place. The period of 
imprisonment of such as abscond, or of their 
absence by so absconding, shall not be included in 
the term of service. 

CHAPTER VI.—PENALTIES. 

Act. XXX.—Any person_who fails to send the 
notification specified in Art. XXV., or who without 
proper cause evades medical examination, shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than 3 yen and not more 
than 30 yen. 

Art. XXXL—Any person who absconds, or 
mutilateshis body, or producesa disease, or commits 
a fraudulent act to escape conscription, shall be 
liable to major confinement for not less than one 
month and not more than one year, and toa fine 
of not less than 3 yen and not more than 30 yen. 

CHAPTER VII.—SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS. 

Art. XXXII.—The present regulations shall be 
put into force from January 1889. 

Note.—During 1889 only, the period for sending in the 
notification specified in Art. XXV. shall be from March 
astto March 15th, 

Art. XXXIII.—With the exception of Hako- 
date, Esashi, and Fukiyama these segulations 
shall not apply to Hokkaido, nor shall they apply 
to the Prefecture of Okinawa, nor the Ogasawara- 
jima, which are under the jurisdiction of the Tokyo 
City Government. 

Art. XXX1V.—Pending the operation of the 
Jaw for the organization of cities, towns and vil- 
lages, “chiefs “of cities, towns and villages, here- 
in mentioned, shall mean kocho. 

Art. XXXV.—Conscripts who have put in one 
year’s active service under Art. XI. of the old regu- 
lations shall serve 2 years with the First Reserves 
and § years with the Second Reserves in accord- 
ance with Art. XI. of the present regulations, and 
those who have alieady finished 2 years’ service 
with the First Reserves shall serve with the Second 
Reserves for such length of time as will complete 
7 years’ service with the both Reserves together. 

Art. XXXVI.—Conscripts who have, under 
Art. XVIII. of the old regulations, been tem- 
porarily excused from enrolment, shall have their 
enrolment deferred; but if at the end of 7 years 
they have still grounds for excuse they shall be in- 
cluded in the Territorial Army. 

Art. XXXVII.—Conscripts who have, under 
Clause 2, Art. XVIII. of the old regulations, been 
temporarily excused from enrolment, shall have 
their enrolment deferred; but if at the end of 7 
years they still have grounds of excuse they shall 
be included in the Territorial Army. 

Art. XXXVIII.—Conscripts who have, under 
Clause 7, Art. XVIII. and Art. XXI. of the old 
regulations, been temporarily excused from enrol- 
ment, shall have their enrolment ; deferred but if at 
the end if 7 years they still have grounds for 
excuse they shall be included in the Territorial 
Army. 

Art. XXXIX.—Students who have, under Clause 
3, Art. XVIII. of the old regulations, been 

laced in the Reserves for enrolment while study- 
ing at school shall be removed from such Reserves 
and their enrolment shall be deferred till they 
attain the age of 27 years. Should the cause of 
excuse still exist when they attain that age they 
shall be included in the Territorial Army. 


Art. XL.—In the case of any person coming 
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under Aris XXXVI, XXXVIL, XXXVIIL and 
XXXIX,, when the ground or cause of excuse 
shall cease to exist prior to the expiry of the time 
specified, such person may be enrolied by ballot. 





Note.—Any such person may volunteer for one year’s 
service. 
Art. XLL—In the case of any person who has 





been temporarily excused under clause 3 of Arts. 
XVIII. and XIX. of the old Regulations, and who 
is still studying at school, enrolment by ballot may 
take place when the cause of excuse ceases to 
exisi, or at the expiry of six years should it still 
exist then. 


Note.—Any such person may volunteer for one year’s 
serv 


Act. XLH.—Conscripts included in the Supple- 
mentary Reserves for enrolment under Art. XXX. 
of the ‘old Regulations, shall be placed in the R 
serves for enrolment, and when not enrolled within 
one year computed from December rst, 1888, shall 
be transferred to the Territorial Army 

Art. XLUI.—Conscripts included the 1st 
Reserves for enrolment, under Art. XXXI. of the 
old Regulations, who are not studying at school, 
and conscripts included in the Second Reserves for 
enrolment under Art, XXXIL. of the old Regula- 
tions shall at once be transferred to the Territorial 
Army. This provision shall also apply to con- 
scripts removed from the Supplementary Reserves 
to the First Reserves for enrollment. 

Art. XLIV.—Those who were exempted fi 
all service with the exception of the ‘Territo: 
Army, or were exempted from service in ordinary 
times, or were temporarily excused from enrolment 
under the Conscription Regulations Notification 
No. XLVI, issued in 1879, shall at once be trans- 
ferred to the Territorial Army. 

Art. XLV.—The terms of service of such con- 
scripts as were made ordinary seamen. under 
Art. VIIL of the old regulations, shall be fixed 
under Art. IIL. and IV. of the same Regulations, 

Art. XLVL—When, in the case of conscripts 
whose enrolment has been temporarily deferred 
under Arts, XXXVI. XXXVII. and XXXVIIL., or 
who are temporarily excused under Arts, XXXIX. 
and XLL, the ground or cause of excuse ceases to 
exist before the expiry of the periods specified in 
such articles, written notification of that fact should 
be sent in writing w three days to the chiefs 
of cities, towns, or villages where such conscripts 
are registered. 

Persons who fail to send in such notification, or 
who after these regulations come into force are 
discovered to have failed to send in the notifica- 
tion provided in Arts. XXXV. and XXXVI. of 
the old Regulations, shall be liable to the punish. 
ment provided in Art. XXX. of the present Re- 
gulations. 












































GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Canter INSTRUCTION. 
Government officers may, from and after this 
date, deliver addresses or lay statements before the 
public on political or scientificmatters even though 
not lying within their own functions. 


Nore.—The above privilege shall be exercised subject 
to the supervision of superiors, and shall not apply to those 
officals whose competence is otherwise defined by laws or 
regulations. 





Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


January 24th, 1889. 








VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
a 


The annual general meeting of subscribers to 
the Victoria Public School was held on Monday 
afternoon in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 
at No. 12. Among those present were:—Bishop 
Bickersteth, Mr. George Jamieson, Rev. Mr. 
Fyson, Messrs, Kirkwood, E. Flint Kilby (hono- 
tary secretary and treasurer) G. H. Allcock, M. 
Russell, P. E. F. Stone, T. Rose, C. D. Moss, 
James Walter, W. B. Walter, B. Gillett, &c. 

On the motion of Mr. Kirk woop, seconded by 
Mr. Allcock, it was decided to hold the minutes 
of the last’ meeting as read, all those present 
having read the reports which then appeared in 
the papers. 

Mr. Faint Kixsy read the report and accounts 
for the year as follows :— 

The Committee now have the balance to present 
for the information of subscribers the accounts and 
Annual Report for 1888, 

‘The accounts show a balance in hand of $2,776.68, 
or $1,862.83 less than in January, 1888, which  differ- 
ence is mainly accounted for by an expenditure of 








$1,368.15 for additional class rooms and furniture, and 
dormitories. The receipts from School Fees during 
the year are $4,050.25, which, with interest $14 
represents regular income, while the ordinary expend’ 
ture for salaries, wages, fuel and lighting, and rent 
amounts to $4,560, to which $387.55 must be added for 
medical attendance, printing and advertising, prizes, 
insurance, repairs, &c., leaving practically a deficit 
on working account of $750 for the year, a deficit 
which 10 more scholars than during the past year 
would cover. In the accounts the assets of the school 
are stated at cost, but in estimating their value a 
liberal percentage must be deducted, particularly bear- 
ing in mind that the school buildings are on rented 
property, with option of removing them at any time 
during, or on expiration of the lease. 

‘As recommended at the last general meeting, a two 
storied building containing class-room below, and 
dormitories above has been erected, and was ready 
for occupation after the Easter Holidays, This 
building comprises 3 class rooms, dormitory, &c. 
and Master's bed-room, and cost with necessary ‘school 
furniture $1,368.15, and the premises are now pro- 
babiy all that will be required. 

In addition to the Head Master and Asistant 
Master, the Committee also arranged with Mrs, Hin. 
ton to teach in the school, anda Japanese teacher, 
Mr, Kawashima, is also employed for the Japanese 
classes, and to assist with some of the junior boys 
where required, his salary being met in part by the 
fees for Japanese tuition, and partly by the Head 
Master. “Ihe staff of the school is now sufficient for 
a larger attendance. Owing, however, to the varied 
requirements of the pupils (ranging from elementary 
to the higher classes) it is found absolutely necessary 
to divide the boys into six grades, so that a smaller 
staff is impossib'e without prejudicing the teaching, a 
point which the Committee consider should be the first 
consideration, feeling sure that as the thoroughness of 
the educational course becomes known, it will be fully 
appreciated, and lead to the attendance of more 
scholars, for whom the school is now fully equipped. 

As notified in the press at the time, the Committee 
were much gratified to receive through the Hon, P. le 
Poer Trench, Chargé d'Affaires, a portrait of Queen 

. signed by Her Majesty, which at the request 
Francis Plunkett, the late British Minister, Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to present to the 
school. This portrait, suitably framed and inscribed, 
is now permanently exhibited in the school-room, and 
the Committee take this opportunity of publicly 
thanking Sir Francis Plunkett for his kind offices in 
the matter. 

‘The numbers of boys during the 3 terms of 1888 
were 61,54 and s4 respectively, and altogether 89 boys 
have passed through the school since its foundation in 
October, 1887. Of these several have left the port, 
others gone into business, and the establishment of 
schools in Tokyo has deprived us of some, and lessened 
the prospects of obtaining support from amongst 
foreigners in the capital. 

‘Lhe curriculum has this term been revised, with the 
past year's experience of the wishes of parents to guide 
the Head Master, and by putting aside sume part of 
the school hours for preparation of next day's lessons, 
the home work is lightened, a point which should 
meet the views of parents. In order to give greater 
variety and interest to the instruction a lecture is 
given to the boys every ‘Thursday, when possible by 
some gentleman other than the masters, and recently 
Mrs. Hinton has begua a nature class for the younger 
boys. During the past year the main attention has 
been directed to the necessary foundations of educa- 
tion, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, with Dicta- 

ion, Geography, and History, the latter subject being 
omitted with the lower portion of the school as so 
much was required with regard to the mere elements, 
that no time was available for this. ‘The Head Master 
reports a great improvement in Arithmetic throughout 
the school, a steady progress in French, and in Dicta- 
tion in the lower half, and all who saw the exam 
tion papers last term will agree that in the senior 
classes a very high standard is reached considering the 
short time that the school has been formed. The 
number of boys on the school books to commence this 
year is 47, with three entries for February, so that the 
number may be practically stated for this term as 50. 
Of these 8 are Japanese boys, whose parents wish to 
give them the advantages of an English education, and 
who all do credit to the school by their behaviour both 
in and out of class, aud some of whom appear as prize 
winners competing on equal terms with foreigners in 
the school examinations, 

The Committee found themselves at a disadvantage 
in working the school by clause 3 of the constitution, 
which points to a limit of age of 8 years for boys 
attending the school. As a matter of fact, the junior 
classes are obliged to be conducted on a grade lower 
than what might have been expected for boys of this 
age, and the Committee propose to form a preparatory 
class to embrace the lower boys now in the school, 
and any under the age of 8 who may beavailable. This 
class is intended to be more especially under the 
supervision of Mrs. Hinton and to meet from say 9 
till 12, and for one hour in the afternocn, With these 
young boys, it is not proposed to attempt more than 
to prepare them for the regular school course, and 
probably it will be found advisable that they should 
not mix with the older boys in the school games. As 





















































they would not require school books for preparing 
home lessons, this expense for this class could be borne 
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by the school. Such a class would not require any 
further addition to the staff of the school, and should 
secure a better return financially than is at present 
possible, . 

‘The prize distributions were heldin the schoolroom 
on 13th July, and 20th December, and were then so 
fully reported that they need not be referred to here, 
except to thank Mr. Jamieson, H.B.M.'s Acting Judge, 
for presiding at the former meeting, and also Mrs. 
Wheeler, and Mr. Kirkwood for special prizes pre- 
sented by them. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Yokohama Cricket 
and Athletic Club, the boys have enjoyed the use of 
their ground during the season, and show great in- 
terest in both Cricket and Athletics, and held an 
Athletic Meeting during the autumn which was liber- 
ally supported by friends of the school and proved a 
great success, and the committee have to think Mr. 
A. T. Watson for his handsome prize for the best 
average in athletics, and an anonymous donor for the 
cup presented for the best Cricket average, as also 
the same gentleman for gymnastic apparatus presented 
to the school. The boys have now formed a School 
Athletic Club, and it is hoped that the Yukohama 
Cricket Club will again be able to allow the use of the 
ground this year, in which case it is proposed to play 
at Cricket on Monday and Thursday evenings, and 
Wednesday afternoons, during the season. 

An adult class for the study of Japanese has just 
been started in connection with the school under the 
supervision of a foreign teacher, nfore particularly 
for the study of the grammar and construction of the 
language, and 29 gentlemen have joined, so that whilst 
meeting along felt want it should prove a source of 
income to the school. After this term it is hoped to 
continue it for other branches of the study of the lan- 
guage, but in that case it must of necessity comp! 
two or more classes to provide fur the varied attain- 
ments of those attending. 

During the year the Commnittee lost by his removal 
to Shanghai, the valuable assistance of Mr J.C. Hall, 
HBM’s Acting Consul, who has done so much to 
further the interests of the school, but were glad to be 
able to secure the services of Mr. W. Barrie to fill this 
vacancy on the Committee. 

In conclusion the Committee have to thank Mr. C 
D. Moss for supervision of the new buildings, 
Messrs. B. Gillett and F. Stone for auditing the ac- 
counts, and the Yokohama press for their courtesy 
and liberality in reporting, advertising, and printing all 
matters of interest in connection with the school. 


Epwarp BicxersterH, Bishop, 
Chairman: 
Montague Kirkwoop, 
W. B. Wattex. 
W. Banate. 
E. Fut Kirey, 
Hon, Sec. & Treasurer. 
Yokohama, 28th January, 1889. 
Tie Victonta Pustic Scnoon in Accouxt wim tHe Honoaany 
TaEasunee, 1883. 



































































1888, Dee | C1 

Ty Ralance brought forward $4,639. 
By Subscriptions to Permanent Fu i A 
By Subscriptions to Sustentation Fund 18.00 
Dy laterest'on Dep. Rect., &c., to date 14263 
BY School Books purchase account, advance to 

Mr. Hinton refunded 4 180.00 
By School Fees collected— 

ast. term, 61 Scholar 

and term, s4 Scholars... 

3rd term, 54 Scholars... 41050. 

(12 months) C. H. Hi 

‘Lo Salaries (12 months) Mrs. 
‘To Salaries (12 months) H. 3,600.00 
‘To Wages of School Coolie (12 months) wv. [120.00 
‘To Fuel and Light (6 months at $20) “120,00 
To Rent No. 179, Blut (12 months) 720.00 
To New Class Rooms and Dormitories ....c.. %4100.00 
To New Class Rooms (Extras)... 63.58 
To School Furniture... 144.57 
‘To Medical Attendance (1a months 150.00 
To Mr. Woodrutf collecting accounts 430.00 
To School Prizes -x-e.s-u 1 Soy 
To Fire Insurance &3,000.00 to 20 March, 1889. 23.73 
‘To Advertising and Printing 4433 





To Sundry Expenses, Repair 
‘To Balance carried forward . 


$5,092 38 $9,092.58 
January, 1889.—Ny Balance brought 
forward Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank Corporation current account $7$7.78 
Gn bxed Deposit... aetkge 





$2,776.68 





E, & O. Yokohama, a6th January, 1889, 
igned) E, Fuixt Kitny, Hon, Treasurer. 
ExamIned with vouchers and found correct. 












Signed) B, Guuuer ; 
(Signed) BENE Stowe, j Anslitors 
Assure, 
School Buildings, which cost $uSor33 
School Furniture, which cost 490.77 
House Furniture, which cost. cnncn $00.80 
Mr. Stone. proposed, seconded by Mr. Jaste- 


son, that the report and accounts should be 
adopted, 

The Rt. Rev. Cuarrman hoped it would be 
plain from the report they had heard to-day that 
the school was now in many respects on a fairly 
well established basis. No doubt it was not quite 
satisfactory that the number of pupils was some- 
what less’ than last year, but it should be re- 
membered at the same time that this fluctuation 


in attendance was one to which all 1 were 
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liable, and the explanation that had been given in 
the report was, he had no doubt, the tue one, 
namely that the establishment in Tokyo of a 
school by some of the Roman Catholic fathers re- 
sident in the capital had drawn away a good many 
boys who otherwise would naturally have come to 
Yokohama for their education. It would be no- 
ticed also that in order to carry on the school the 
committee had been obliged to draw on the gua- 
rantee fund formed in connection with the Jubilee. 
Of course the committee would have preferred not 
to have been compelled to draw on that fund, butit 
would no doubt be remembered that when it was 
formed it was felt that it might be necessary to 
draw upon it in the earlier years of the school in 
order to carry on the work which the English 
speaking community had taken in hand. It 
would be noticed also that the Committee hoped 
in two ways in future to prevent any diminution 
in that fund, partly from the money which would 
accrue from the Japanese class that had been 
started and was ‘attended by a singularly large 
number of students, and partly from the prepara 
tory class under Mrs. Hinton. He had little 
doubt that if those two classes were vigorously 
carried on throughout the ensuing twelve months 
they would be able at the end of next year to pre- 
sent a balance sheet without any diminution of the 
guarantee fund now in the Bank. He thought he 
might say that it had been shown since the school 
established that it filled a very real want in 
in Japan, It could scarcely have been that fifty 
boys on an average could have been educated in 
this school for a year and a half without there 
having been a very real want felt by the English 
speaking community, He ventured some time 
since, in speaking at the school prize-giving, to ex- 
press a hope that a larger number of Japanese 
boys would be sent to the school during this year. 
He believed it’ had been generally felt” that 
the presence in the school of a number of the sons 
of Japanese gentlemen would not act injuriously, 
but the contrary, on the institution, and that if 
there were ten or a dozen of such boys in the 
chool it would be financially advantageous and 
would extend its benefits. He could not but hope 
that as the British community had put its hand 
to this work with the view of having a permanent 
memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in Japan and 
an institution which should be for the benefit of 
the British speaking community here, they would 
relax no effort that might be needed to carry on 
the work which had been begun with the view of 
conferring benefit on the rising generation in this 
country, He ought not to sit down without 
mentioning that the school would certainly not 
have been carried on so successfully as it had 
been were it not for the services which had 
been ungrudgingly placed at its disposal by 
Mr. Kilby.—(Applause.) He was going back 
to Europe for an indefinite time. The school 
therefore would not have his services much 
longer and the Committee were anxious to have 
among their number some gentleman resident in 
Yokohama who would take Mr. Kilby’s place. 
He did not know indeed that they could find any 
one who would more willingly than Mr. Kilby 
did place his time at the disposal of the 
school, for no one knew better than those who had 
served with him on the Committee how willingly 
and constantly Mr. Kilby had given himself to 
the work.—(Applause.) 


The motion was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

A ballot was taken for the Committee and re- 
sulted in the election of Bishop Bickersteth and 
Messrs. Kirkwood, Walter, Bariie, and Lowder, 

Mr. Kisy thanked the Chairman for his kind 
remarks as to what he (the speaker) had done for 
the school, and assured the meeting that if his ser- 
vices could at any time in England be of any good 
to the school they would be very willingly given.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. ALLCocK proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hinton and to Mr. Fardel and the staff. 
They had done their duty well, he said, and de- 
served to be thanked for it.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Kiny seconded the proposal. Nobody, he 
thought, had seen more than he had of what they 
had done and how they had done it, and it 
thus probably fitting that he should’ second the 
proposal. He felt sure that the longer they were 
in the school the more would their services be ap- 
preciated. Although it was absolutely impossible to 
please everybody in Yokohama, they would cer- 
tainly please the majority of the parents, and boys 
sent to that school would get an education that 
previously nobody had ever dreamt of boys get- 
ting in Yokohama.—(Applause.) 

‘The motion was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. C. D. Moss a cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
ole" terminated. 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 


pe 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Amateur Rowing Club was held on Monday in the 
Club Hotel. Mr. J. Rickett occupied the chair 
and there were also present Messrs. Coulson 
Gorman, Scidmore, W. W. Till, Campbell, Hooper, 
Sutter, Pearson, Jones; Walkinshaw, Hay, A. L. 
Robinson (Hon, Secretary), W. Sutter (Hon, I rea- 
surer) Adamson, Litchfield, Jas Walter, Baehr, 
Gibbens, Arnould, Morriss, jun., etc. 

On the motion of Mr. ‘Lill, seconded by Mr. 
Hoorn it was agreed to hold the minutes of last 
meeting as read. 

Ic was also agreed to hold the report and ac- 
counts as read. “They were as follows :— 

‘Tnu SaveNTEENTH AnnuaL Reroxt of THe Yoxo- 
HaMa AMATEUR Rowine CLuB. 

‘The annual report of the Club, and the treasurer's 
accounts are now laid before you, 

Ihe debt to the Honorary ‘Treasurer as shown in 
the last report, $74.37, has been repaid; the working 
account now shows a credit balance of $341.65; the 
financial position of the Club may therefore be con- 
sidered most satisfactory. 

The only exceptional expenditure incurred has been 
the cost of laying on water and providing shower 
baths, thereby greatly adding to the comfort of 
members, 

‘The property of the Club (excepting the landing 
stage, which will probably have to be replaced), is in 
good condition. 

‘The Committee congratulate the members upon the 
revival of the interest displayed in rowing during the 
past season, resulting in two successful regattas. 
pcfitustie: Sports and Swimming Races were also 

eld. 

In placing at your disposal the offices which you 
have entrusted to them, your Committee beg to express 
their best wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
Club. 

J. Rickert, Captain, Wa. Sutter, 

W. W. Tritt. Hon, Treasurer. 

C. Ginpens. A. Liv. Ropixson, 

F, H. Hoover. Hon, Secretary. 
Yokohama, 18th January, 1889. 


Tue Yoxouasa Asateur Rowino Cuv 
Honoxany TRaAsunKK, 
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ro Bhs Dacraner 31st, 1887. 
‘0 Balance. a i 
Dacewnen gist, 1888. oes 
To Working Expenses—Sendoes’ Wages, Gas, 
Water, &c. a * $01.52 
To House~Insurance prem, on’ $2,000 less 
Bonus .. 
Ground-rent 
Repairs, 
st of layin, 281.6; 
To Boats—Repairs, fe . 
Insurance ‘prem. ot §t,s00 less sg.at 
‘¥o Bathing Barge— Repairs, painting, Ke 
Tnsurance prem. for 88/89 less Bon a. ¥ 
To Landing Stage" Repais ee 
To Regattas and Swimming 
rizes 
Band, adi ig, Bc. 452.06 
less Entrance fees, & 129.00 323.06 
To Jerseys, &c.—New Stock ... 1 80.64 
less Jerseys, &e.) Sold coos, 69.00 1.64 
To Petty Cash—Sampan hire, Coolies, Oil, &e. aig.aa 
‘Yo Interest—Interest on 1880/81 Loans i 200,00 
To Reserve account—Amount transferred ba- 
lance of Debentures withdrawn ... - $6.80 
To Balance.. : snes 








cr. 


Decemnen sist, 1888, 
By Subscription and Emrance Fees 

704 Honorary members’ Subscriptions $705.00 
102" Active members’ Subscriptions 
















rst hait.. sl 612,00 
98 Active members’ Subscriptions 

and half. $88.00 
4 Tokio members’ Subscriptions ... "20.00 
13 Entrance fees 130.00 






By Storage of Private Boats 





130 


E. & O. E. 
Yokohama, ath january, 1888. Wx. Sutrer, Hon, Treas. 
Examined with the vouchers and found correct, 
(Signed) JP Roriwae, 


The Cuairman said the Committee had much 
pleasure in being able to present to the meeting 
pethaps the most favourable report of the financial 
state of the Club that had ever been laid before 
the members. He might attribute this result per- 
haps to the blessings of peace. They had since 
the formation of the Club been driven from 
pillar to post and had no local habitation that 
they could call their own, until through the 
courtesy of the Governor of the prefecture, they 
had their present site allotted to them, and thus 
found a rest for the soles of their feet—he might 
say for the keels of their boats. Those constant 
moves, of course, had been attended by co: 
stant and heavy expense, and the Club had 
generally hitherto shown a debit balance in its ac- 

nts, Two i's ago, 1 iT 
OMSthial xe yea ‘$ ago, at the end of 1886, there 
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was a balance due the treasurer of $512.66, and 
the following year, at the end of 1887, this debt 
was reduced to $74.37. This year he was happy 
to say that debt had been entirely wiped out and 
there was a balance to the credit of the working 
account of $341.65.—(Applause.) The bar ac- 
count had also shown a profit this year of $380, of 
which §270 was at the immediate disposal of the 
members, the balance being vested in stock. Last 
year the Committee took up debentures to the ex- 
tent of $1,000, making a saving of $8o in interest 
account and this year they proposed to pay off 
another $500, which would save $40 in’ in- 
terest account, and the debenture account would 
then stand at $2,000. They proposed to pay 
it off by taking $250 from the balance of the 
working account and $250 from the balance of the 
bar account, which would still leave a respectable 
balance in each of those accounts. The Committee 
did not deem it desirous to pay off more deben- 
tures, as they thought it necessary to have some 
funds in hand for contingent expenses. For 
instance they would in all probability have to 
provide for a new floating stage, which would 
cost in the neighbourhood of $250, as the 
old one had almost seen its last. He con- 
gratulated the Club on the great interest shown 
by members this year in rowing, which had 
enabled the Committee to get off two very suc- 
cessful and aggreable regattas. He only wished 
their interest would assume a wider scope, for the 
number of members who took part in these events 
was limited and it was rather hard on them in 
consequence. He would like to see some of the 
younger and newer members coming forwagd, and 
would also like to find the veterans taking part 
more freely in the races. They had also hada 
pleasurable afternoon afforded by the Aquatic 
sports, and to show how the events were ap- 
preciated by the public the number of spectators 
was very large on those occasions and a great 
many ladies graced the boat-house with their 
presence.—(Applause.) 

Mr, WaLxinsuaw proposed the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and congratulated the Com- 
mittee on the finances, the debit having been 
changed to a credit of $341. 

Mr. ScipMore seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Sctpmore proposed, and Mr. W. W. 
Campu_t seconded, that the Committee be autho- 
rized to appropriate $500 for the purpose of taking 
up debentures. 

‘This also was agreed to. 

‘The CuarrMan said the next business was the 
election of a new committee. Before proceeding 
to the election, however, he must tell them that 
the names of Messrs. Rickett, Robinson, Hooper 
Gibbens were not offered for re-election, He 
ned this merely in order to save time. He 
gested, not with a view to bias the meeting 
but in the interests of the Club—and he hoped the 
gentleman would excuse him for mentioning his 
name,—that a better occupant for the office of 
captain could not be got than Mr. Till, who had 
for a number of years filled the post of secretary. 
—(Applause.) It had been the habit hitherto, 
he went on to say, to vote for the captain 
and all the members of the Committee at one 
time, but he thought they would find it work 
better if they voted for the captain first and the 
rest of the committee afterwards. There might 
be a division of choice as to the captaincy and two 
really good men might be put forward ; only one 

ot in and the other lost a place on the Committee 

in consequence, though probably he would have 
been a most valuable acquisition to it. If the 
captaincy were voted on first then the unsuc- 
essful candidate might be put up again and get 
into the Committee. 

On a show of hands, this alteration was agreed 




















to. 
The CuarrMan announced that the result of the 
voting for Captain had resulted in the election of 
Mr. Till.—(Applause.) 

Mr. ArNoutp asked whether the Chairman 
could suggest any names. 

‘The CuarrMan said be would prefer not, but 
expressed the hope that Mr. Sutter would be 
induced to continue treasurer, in which office he 
had rendered great service to the Club.—(Ap- 
plause.) For himself if elected he would not object 
to serve on the Committee. 

Mr. Scrpore asked to be allowed to suggest 
the name of Mr. Campbell as a member.— 
(Applause). 

The Cuairman remarked that he thought Mr. 
Campbell’s name would certainly be on the list of 
those elected. 

The ballot resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing :—Secretary, H. J. Rothwell, treasurer, W. 
Sutter; committee, W. W. Campbell, J. Rickett, 
F. Walkinshaw, and James Walter. Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Gibbens tied, but the latter retir 
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On the motion of Mr. Scipmorg, seconded by 
Mr. Pearson, a cordial vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the retiring committee, and the meeting 
separated, 








UNION CHURCH. 


pie Sates 

The annual meeting of this Church was held 
on Monday afternoon at a quarter past 5 o'clock 
in the vestry room of the Church, There were 
present: the pastor Dr. Meacham (chairman), Dr. 
and Mrs. Hepburn, Miss Crosby, Rev. and Mrs. 
Loomis, Miss Viele, Miss Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Curtis, Mrs, Austen, Captain Efford, Messrs. 
Barrie, Edwards, C, V. Sale, Cameron, Thomson, 
Rose, Worbs, F, Sale, and Annand. 

‘The meeting having been opened by brief prayer, 
the Chairman called upon the Honorary Secretary 
for the minutes of the previous meeting. These 
having been approved the Reports were read. The 
following is the Trustees’ Report :— 


Report to be submitted to the Members and others 
interested in the Church, at the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting, to be held at the Church, No. 167, Settle- 
ment, at 5.15 o'clock p.m. on Monday, the 28th of 
January. 1889 -— 

The Trustees feel that there is little that calls for 
special comment in the accompanying summarized 
statement of Hon. Treasurer for the year just closed. 
With the sole exception of Rent for the Church 
Building for the current month no liabilities whatever 
are outstanding. It will be noticed that the receipts 
for the year for Pew-rents are lower—by almost fifty 
dollars—than those for the year preceding. Last 
year the amount figuring under this head was $525.83 ; 
this year the amount is $474.17. This fact is princi- 
ally due to a marked diminution of regular seat- 
folders during the early part of last year, the result of 
the long delay in the engagement of a Pastor. It is 
gratifying to report a steady increase of Pew-holders 
during late months, and to be able to add that the 
prospective income from this source is considerably 
higher than it has ever been before, It must not, how- 
ever, be thought that there is no need for further effort ; 
the normal income by no means sufficing to meet the 
known expenses. 

The total amount of the monthly collections is very 
much in excess of the total for 1887.88; the respective 
amounts being $437.65 and $272.45,’ Amongst the 
credit items in the account will be noticed two or three 
which will not figure in succeeding statements. 

Several Members of the Church having offered to 
make a special donation in order to avoid the necessity 
of drawing upon the Special Pastorship Fund for the 
current expenses of the Church, a special list was 
privately circulated early in June last, with most 
gratifying results. Warm thanks are due to the ladies 
and gentlemen who so generously contributed on this 
occasion. 

The gross receipts for the year are over five hundred 
dollars in excess of those for 1887-88, and almost one 
thousand dollars in excess of the eereipts for 1886.87. 

The Special Pastorship Fund, which amounted to 
$1,123.66 when the last Report was rendered, now 
amounts to $885.54, an amount of three hundred 
dollars having been unanimously passed to Dr. 
Meacham, as Pastor, by a resolution of the Members 
of the Church at a Special Meeting held early in 
October last. It will be noticed that this Fund does 
not appear in the Treasurer's account. 

With this the Trustees tender their resignation, the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, whilst thanking all 
connected with the Church for many kindnesses 
received, not offering himself for re-election. 


‘Tuomas Rose, 
Trustees, 

















Atrrep W Cuxtis, 
Geoxce Sate. 


Tux Union Cuurcu 1x Acoust win Aurneo W. Curtis, 
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To Balance in hand 
To Pulpit Supply 5 
‘To Collecti 

To Pew Rents. 
To Donation: 
To Donation: 
To Offertory box. 
To Sale of Tune 
To Interest 





















January 36, 1889—To Balance in hand 
R. 


By Pastor's Salary 
By Rent of Parsona; 
By Rent of Church (12 months) 
By Pulpit Supply ‘January to June} 
By Postages, etc. .- saat 
By Collector's Commission 

By Sunday School Festivit 
By Church Decoration, . 
By Renewal Subscription to Sunday School Periodicals 







By Stationery, Advertising, and Printing 
By Tune Books and Psalm ‘Books 33.00 
By Repairs to Organ 12,00 
By Preparation of Pi 

throughout ... 


By Offertory Bags and Name Plates for Pews 
By Balance in hand 


E. & O, 
juary 26 
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Considerable discussion took place in connection 
with the rates for pews, and it was finally agreed 
that the charge in future should be $20 for a whole 
pew and $10 per year for a single sitting; a Com- 
mittee consisting of the treasurer and two deacons 
was appointed, however, tolet pews upon different 
terms if circumstances in any case tender it ne- 
cessary. 

Dr. Hepburn thereupon moved the acceptance 
of the Trustees’ Report. ‘The motion was duly 
seconded and cartied unanimously. The Chair- 
man then asked Mr. Edwards for the report on 
the Sunday School for the year. ‘The Report hav- 
ing been read, Rev. Loomis moved its acceptance. 

je motion was seconded by Dr. Hepburn and 
catried, a hearty vote of thanks being accorded 
the Superintendent, for his faithful and painstak- 
ing work. 

The election of officers was being proceeded with 
when Dr. Hepburn remarked that it would perhaps 
be better to take the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution first as the 
proposed alterations would, of carried, affect the 
election. The report of this Committee was accord- 
ingly taken next, most of the alterations recom- 
mended eventually receiving approval. 

In the Ballot for officers the following were 
elected for the ensuing year :—Elders, Dr. Hep- 
burn, Rev. Mr. Draper and Rev. Mr. Booth; 















Deacons, Messrs. W. D. S, Edwards, W. F. 
Christensen ; Deaconesses :—Miss Crosby, Mrs. 
Loomis; ‘Irustees, Geo. Sale, Wm. Hoggan, Thos. 
Rose, W. F. Christensen, Hon, Secretary, Mr. 
W. F. Christensen, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Hoggan. 
At the conclusion, ‘a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman and to the Hon, Secretary and 
Treasurer for the work accomplished for the 
Church during his term of office. 












ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
= 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Geran was held in the rooms of the Geographical 

jaciety of Tokyo, Nishi-Konya-cho, Tokyo, on 
January 16th, 1889. The Rev. Dr. Amerman, 
President, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of last mecting, having been 
published in the Zapan Mail, were taken as read. 

The election of F. T. Piggott, Esq., and T. G. 
Carson, Esq.,as members of the Society was an- 
nounced. 

The President then called on Mr. Chamberlain 
to read his review of Mr. E. M. Satow’s * Mono- 
graph on the Jesuit Mission Press in Japan from 
1591 to 1610.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men !—Pray do not expect a properly built paper 
from me to-day, ‘The subject is indeed worthy 
of such a paper; but I have not had leisure 
to prepare one, and the following are only a 
few desultory notes brought together with the 
object of directing your attention to a book, 
which is unfortunately destined to be a rare 
one from its very birth. Mr. Satow’s last work, 
“The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan from 1591 to 
1610,” has, for reasons best known to its author, 
been printed for private circulation only. An 
enormous amount of labour among the libraries of 
the religious orders in Rome, Spain, and Portugal, 
—to say nothing of the great national libraries of 
Kngland, France, and Holland,—is thus doomed 
to bear but little fruit so far as the general 
public is concerned. Let ws at least, the public 
of the Asiatic Society, endeavour to profit by it. 
The volume in question is a carefully prepared 
bibliography of the earliest Romanised Japanese 




















$°] works printed by the Spanish and Portuguese Jesuit 


Fathers on Japanese soil. Few persons now-a-days 
know that such very old Christian works in Roman- 
ised Japanese ever existed. Copies of them are 
extremely rare, and itis from the dust of the old 
libraries of Europe that Mr. Satow, after several 
months of toil, has succeeded in disinterring them. 
Of several he has disinterred but the names alone, 
no single copy being left extant. One of the 
curious facts relating to these Christian works is 
that they were the eatliest books printed in Japan 
with movable types. Mr. Satow says in his pre- 
face :—* Some years ago, in the course of an in- 
vestigation into the history of printing in Japan, 
I found that the earliest book printed with mov- 
able types in that country, under purely native 
management, bore a date corresponding to a.p. 
1596, and from various evidence I came to the 
conclusion that the invention had been introduced 
about that time from Korea, where it had been in 
use for over two-and-a-half centuries. I was, how- 
ever, unaware that there existed in various Euro- 
pean libraries at least five separate works, all of 
earlier dates, printed in Japan with Roman type 
by the Jesuit missionaries. So that the art had 


been actually peagtised on Japanese soil. by fo- 
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ers, for some years before its adoption by the 
people of the country. On the other hand, the 
earliest dated work from the local mission press in 
which the Japanese character is used belongs to 
1598. A. letter of 1594 speaks of devotional trea 
tises in Japanese with Japanese characters, but 
these were probably engraved on blocks. It seems 
possible therefore, though perhaps not very pro- 
bable, that the Japanese may have learnt the ad 
vantages of typography from the missionaries, and 
not from the Koreans.” 

Of the 14 works discovered by Mr, Satow, the 
first is a * Compendium of the Acts of the Saints,” 
printed in 1591. The accompanying may serve 
as a specimen of the style, and at the same time 
of the system of transliteration adopted by the 
Jesuit fathers of a.p. 1501. It may perhaps be of 
interest to go through the passage with some little 

















care, as this will serve practically to illustraie 
several interesting points in the literature under 
consideration, 


Tattoqi Apostolos nary 
S. Pedro S. Pavlonogo 
Sagveo, Narabini sono 
Martyrio no Yodai: Core- 
amata no Doutores no 
qirocu nari, Connichi 
Sancta Ecclesia. yori S. 
Pedro, S. Paulo issai nin. 
guen no mitcu no teqi ni 
taixerarete go vn uo firaqi 
tamd tocore uo yorocobi 
mésaruru mono nari, Mi- 
tou no teqi toua vagami, 
cono xecai, tengu core 
nari. Connichi no iuai ua 
Ch: an no vchi no dai 
ichi no iuai nari, Sono 
yayeua, Christan no dai 
ichiban no taixd go x6ri 
uo ye tamé fi nareba nari. 
Cono go riénin no govn 
uo firagi tam von vye 
uoba caccacu ni iusi m 
saru beqi coto fony nari 
toiyedomo, go ridnin no 
vye uo ichidoni inai mésa- 
ruru coto ua, Christan no 
yorocobi mo, xinjinmo 
connichi casanari, sono 
von cagimi mo connichi 
oy ti [for yori) casanareba 
nari, Sono inyen no casa- 
naru toqimba, Deus uo 
tattomi tatematguru coto 
mo casanarubeqi coto mot 
tomo nari. Mata cono 
goridnin connichi ichidoni 
Martyr ni nari tamaitaru 
cotomo mata Deus no von 
sadame nari. Go zonjd 
no vehi ni go ichimi, 
ixxin ni voboximexi 
tam ga yuyeni, connicl 
vonaji fi, vonaji tocoro, 
vonaji acuvé no guegi vo- 
motte vonaji Fides uo 
sodatguru tameni, go 
ichimei_uo sasague tamd 
nari, S. Paulo ua Rom 
no fito nite maximasu 
nari, Soreniyotte inixiye 
yori no fatto ni macaxete 
Yon cubi uo vehi tate- 
matsguritaru mono na 
S$. Pedro ua Tudeo no xi 
son taru ni yotte von aruji 
lesu Christo no go cafa ni 
macaxete, Crux ni cacai 
tamé nari. Corera no déri 
ni xitagatte connichi Ec- 
clesia yori fucaqu  iuai 
tamo mono nari. 


Translation, — To-day 
the Holy Church cele. 
brates the victory gained 
by St. Peter and St. Pau! 
over the three enemies of 
the human race, These 
three enemies are the 
flesh, the world, and the 
devil, To-day's is. the 
most important of Chris- 

11 celebrations, because 
itis the day on which the 
chief captains of Christi- 
anity gained the victory, 
It would be the natural 
course to celebrate separa- 
tely the gaining of the 
victory by these two, and 
the reason why they are 
celebrated together is, that 
on this day Christian joy 
and devotion were te- 
doubled, and a double ex- 
ample was afforded. It is 
right that when the cause 

doubled, the respect 
paid to God should be 
doubled also, Again, it 
was determine! by God 
that these two should be 
niartyred together to-day. 
During their life-time they 
were united in thought, 
nd-on_ the self-same day 
they offered up their lives 
at the self-same place, at 
the command of the self. 
sime wicked princes, for 
the support of the self. 
same faith, St. Paul was 
a Roman, and therefore, 
in accordance with an an- 
ient law, was decapitated. 
St. Peter, being a descen 
dent of Judah, was hung 
on the cross, following 
the precedent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For these 
reasons the Church to-day 
solemnly celebrates their 
memory. 


















































Making full allowance for the consonantal us- 
ages of Spanish and Portuguese, and for the 
peculiarities of the Nagasaki dialect, we have here 
a demonstration that’ the pronunciation of the 
Japanese Colloquial has not altered during the last 
three centuries. The “x” is exactly our “sh;” 
the *c” and **q”’ stand for **k;”’ while “teu tg 
accurately our “tsu.? ‘The “v” of course re- 
presents a “us” while u” does duty for wi 
certain combinations. 

‘The next book on the list is a sort of Handbook 
of the Japanese Colloquial of those days, which, 
though separated from us by the lapse of three 
eventiul centuries, was a language differing but 
little from the Colloquial Japanese to which we 
ourselves are accustomed to listen. It is called 
Nifon no Cétoba to Historia, etc., the translation of 
the whole litle-page being, “Heike Monogatari, 
explained in Colloquial lor the use of persons 
desiring to study the language and history of 
Japan.” Printed by permission of the Superiors at 
ihe Amakusa College of the Society of Jesus, a.p, 
15 had 
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prise in terms of which the following is a transla- 
tion :—* In this volume are printed the Japanese 
History called Heike Monogatari, some moral 
sentences, and the fables of Esop the European 
The authors thereof being heathens, the subjects 
may appear not very recommendable ; but it is not 
at all extraordinary for the Church to publish 
such books, whether for study or for the benefit 
of the world in general. Such a determina: 
tion lies in aiming at God’s service and in 
praying for His Glory. And just as the books 
hitherto printed at this college have been selected 
in accordance with the rules laid down with re 
spect to such matters, so also as respects this 
volume it has been decided that it would be de- 
sirable that the persons whom the superiors have 
deigned to fix on should: select and publish the 
same.” 

Passing over a ‘ Guide to the Faith,” Fides no 
Doshi, of which the University of Leyden pos 
sesses. a copy, and which is interesting as contain- 
ing the earliest translation into Japanese of a 
Papal Bull, we come to a “Dictionarium Latino- 
Lusitanicum ac Japonicum,” published at “Ama- 
cusa in the Japanese College of the Society of 
Jesus with permission of the Superiors’” in’ the 
year 1595. This, the first dictionary of the Japa- 
nese language, was followed in 1596 by a transla- 
tion of the world-famed “Imitation ef Christ.” 
‘The title of the little volume, Contemptus mundi 
yenbu must have been a poser to Mr, Satow. 
However, a little consideration, added to a know- 
ledge of the Nagasaki pronunciation, showed him 
that the mysterious word yenbu is none other than 
cembu (Ae #AS), which signifies “complete in 
one volume.” ‘he sub-title means, “This is a 
scriptuse teaching the way to shun the world and 
to imitate the conduct of Jesus Christ.” The 
identity of the Japanese octavo vulume entitled 
“Contemptus Mundi” with the work commonly 
known as ‘The Imitation of Christ ” is sufficiently 
proved by a comparison of the Japanese text with 
the Latin text, ‘he question as to the way the 
Latin Utle was changed admits of easy explana- 
tion. It would seem’ that, properly speaking, the 
original work has no title at all. st Chapter 
of itis entitled De imitatione Christi et contemptu 
omnium vanitatum mundi. Our usage has ac- 
cepted the first half of this title of the 1st Chapter 
as the title of the whole book. ‘The Jesuits of the 
16th century preferred the second halt, ‘That is 
all 

This first Japanese version of the most cele- 
brated of Clirisuian devotional treatises, must be 
of the highest interest. Nor was the Jesuit’s 
version of the * Imitation of Christ? only the first 
attempt at rendering that book into Japanese; it 
was also, so far as I am aware, the last, But 
Ispeak, of course, subject to correction, for the 
French Catholic Fathers may, since the re-opening 
of Japan, have done much quietly for their con- 
verts, of which the outer world ‘knows nothing. 
Mr. Satow gives several quotations from the Japa- 
nese “Imitation of Christ” which raise questions 
nteresting to the translator, One of these is as 
to the rendering of the verb “to love” in such 
contexts as “to love God” or “to love Christ.” 
This verb the sixteenth century Jesuits translated 
by the phrase ta/seése nt omou which means literally 
o think highly of,’—a phrase which would, I 
venture to think, be a better translation of the 
verb “to honour’ than of the verb ‘to love.” 
But the difficulty of finding a satisfactory equiva- 
lent in Japanese for the European amare or ‘to 
love? is one which is still felt. 

Notonlywerethe Jesuits occasionally embarassed 
in the rendering of European terms into Japanese. 
The few Europeans who looked into the Jesuit 
books during the last two or three centuries were 
much more sorely embarrassed in their endeavours 
to comprehend the meaning of the latter’s Roma 
nised Japanese. The bibliographer Cotton falls 
into a very comical error with regard to the title- 
page of the Imitation.” You will observe at the 
bottom of the title-page the words, Zogini goxua 
xeno nengi 1596, that isto say, “At this time i 
1596 years from the august birth ” (that is, of Jesus 
Christ), Well, the old linglish bibliographer says : 
“Toquinum, Tokis, or Tokoesi, a town of the 
Island Nippon, in Japan (?) A book entitled 

" nguage of Jar 
is printed here by the J; in'1596 (?)." ‘Thus 
he actually supposes Joginé to be the genitive 
case of a town named oginum. Had Tokio 
existed in his day, that doubtless would have 
been turned into the dative or ablative of the same 
airy figment of the imagination. It is tue that 
Cotton’ should disarm criticism by the humility 
with which he declares himself to be not intimate 
with the niceties of the Japanese tongue.”(!) Be- 
fore leaving the subject of the Japanese version 
of the “Imitation,” which is by far the most 
important of Mr. Satow’s finds, I cannot resist 







































































Contemptus Mundi, in the |: 












the temptation of giving one short quotation from 





it, just as a specimen of its style. ‘The original 
Latin is given in the parallel column :— 

Biblia toy tattogi qié- Si teneres tota Biblia 
monno moncuuo cotogo- memoriter et omnium Phi 
tocu soranji, moromorono losophorum dicta : quid to- 
gacux6no gouo mina xiri- tum prodesset sine chari- 
temo, Deusno gotaixetto, tate Dei et gratia ? 
sono gocériocu. naqunba, 
core mina nanno yeqica 
aran? 

We must pass lightly over the rest of the works 
on Mr. Satow’s list.. There is a Dictionary pub- 
lished in 1598, next a book printed partly in or- 
dinary Japanese style, Ze. in a mixture of Chinese 
cursive characters and hiragana. It consists of a 
Manual of Confession, followed by a Japanese- 
Portugese glossary of theological terms. 

‘The ninth work on Mr, Satow’s list is one on 
the “Christian Doctrine” in the form of question 

nd answer. It contains the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. etc. Next, 
some works in Spanish and Japanese, entitled 
“The Sinners Guide,” 1599, aud The Christian 
Doctrine,” 1600, both prmted at the Jesuit Col- 
lege in Nagasaki ; next, on the qth August, 1602, a 
new Japanese-Portuguese Dictionary, and in 1604 
Father Rodriguez’ celebrated Portugese. Japanese 
grammar. Both of these works attained to a no- 
toriety denied to the others on the list. French 
editions of both were published a couple of cen- 
tures later,—editions, however, which leave 
much to desire. Fourteenth, and last’ en the 
list, and dating from the year 1605, comes 
a romanised wok in the Latin language, a 
“Manual for the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments.” ‘The Japanese translation has been lost. 
Equally lost are Japanese translations of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, a “ Manual of the Holy 
Rosary,” and several other works. 

Persecution, long threatened, soon descended 
on the devoted heads of the missionaries and their 
converts. ‘The whole Catholic work in Japan was 
crushed, and driven almost out of remembrance. 
Dutchmen traded where friars had preached. 
The word “Christianity,” now termed by the 
Japanese “the corrupt sect,” became a syrionym 
jor everything that was depraved and abo- 
minable. If ever persecutors triumphed and 
reaped the reward of their labours, it was here in 
Japan, And yet this triumph cost their country 
dear. It retarded by years the entry of Japan into 
the comity of civilised nations. Not only did it 
retard this entry; it made it infinitely harder 
when at last ithad perforce to come. Had Japan 
curopeanised herself two hundred and fifty years 
ago, she would not now, at the fag-end of the 19th 
century, be still knocking for admittance, still 
pleading for the abolition of the political discs imi- 
nation made against her as a heathen state by the 
governments ot Europe. Butitis not in the political 
field alone that her rejection of Spanish and 
Portugese European civilisation in the 17th century 
bore disastrous fruits. When she turned her back 
on the Spanish and Portugese missionaries, she 
betook herself to the Chinese philosophers. | She 
used the two hundred and fiity years of the Toku- 
gawa régime in assimilating Chinese philosophy, 
Chinese” literary) methods, Chinese. medicine, 
Chinese music, Chinese everything,—and now she 
has to try to unlearn it all. Instead of starting 
almost fair with Europe, as she might have done 
two hundred and fifty years ago, she starts with 
a Europe infinitely further ahead, owing to the 
phenomenal expansion of European civilisation in 
the meantime. While Europe has progressed with 
strides and leaps, Japan herself, on the other hand, 
is handicapped by the useless weight of Chinese 
methods in thought and language. She acted 
like one who, in a sailing race, should purposely 
delay to start his boat till half-an-hour after the 
other competitors, and who should employ this 
half hour in filling the hold with lead. 

During the reading of the paper, Mr. Cham- 
berlain passed round for inspection several old 
books in Latin, [talian, or Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, which had direct reference to those early 
missionary days. One of these books, pub 
lished at’ Rome, 1646, was an account of the 
martyrdoms of the Christians in Japan, and con- 
tained many curious illustrations of the martyrs 
undergoing their sentence. Another, published 
at Rome 1632, contained (1) a dictionary of Latin, 
Portuguese, and Japanese words, (2) a grammar of 
Japanese in Latin, and (3) a Manual of Confession 
in Japanese with the corresponding Latin on the 
opposite page. 

Mr, Carrere ¥ Lemzeve, who spoke in French, 
drew attention to the peculiar position which 
Spain held amongst the nations of Europe three 
centuries ago. ‘The missionaries that visited the 
East in those times were sent directly from Spain 
and Portugal. It was to be expected, then, that 
much material referring to Japan would be found 
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in the libraries, of Spain; and that the labour of 
searching for it would be well repaid. It was 

ite likely, too, that valuable literary relics 
might still exist in Manila, which completely es- 
caped the persecution that finally overtook the 
Jesuits in Spain and other countries. He thought 
the Society should put itself into communication 
with the Academy of History in Madrid. 

Bishop BickersTetu asked if there was any 
hope of getting a complete copy of this early 
Japanese trauslation of the /mitatio Christi. Mr. 
Foss of Kobe had recently completed a trans- 
lation of the First Book, which Mr. Satow had 
kindly undertaken to revise, If, however, the 
early translation was in every way satisfactory, 
it seemed a pity for any one nowadays to spend 
his time in making a new translation, The old 
translation would in any case be serviceable as a 
guide. 

Mr. CuamBertatn imagined there could be 
Tittle difficulty in getting such a copy made. Per- 
haps it would be best to communicate with Mer. 
Satow and urge him to use his influence in the 
matter. 

‘The Presipent, in the name of the Society, 
thanked Mr. Chamberlain for the extremely in- 
teresting account he had given of Mr. Satow’s 
labours; and also M. Carrere and Bishop Bicker- 
steth for their valuable suggestions. 























Dr. Sermour then gave a lecture on “The 
Hygienic Aspects of Japanese Dwelling Houses,” 
of which the following is an abstracts — 

A slight acquaintance with Japanese houses, 
such as many foreigners are content with, is apt 
to lead one to the conclusion that they are good 
to look on and not to live in, and that the advice 
of Lord Bacon, to “let use be preferred before 
uniformity, except where both may be had,” 
merits special attention in this country. Before 
venturing to criticise Japanese dwellings, how- 
ever, we sbould first form definite conclusions as 
to those essential qualities which make a house a 
healthy and desirable habitatiot Thus, there is 
the question of sites of protection against exces 
sive heat, cold, and moisture; of ventilation and 
sewage removal; and generally the question of 
the purity of the air. ‘To have absolutely pure air 
in an occupied room is impossible—respiration, 
fices, lights, etc., are necessary pollutions ; but evi 
dently the impurity should not be so great as to 
be perceptible, either as closeness or Lad smell, to 
a person entering from the fresh outside air, ’ It 
has been estimated that a person must be supplied 
with about 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. In 
a room of 600 cubic feet—the minimum allowance 
for the English soldier—the air must be renewed 
§ timesevery hour. But to ventilate such small rooms 
Without causing draughts is very difficult, Ina 
Japanese room, say 8 feet in height, one mat re- 
presents about 150 cubic feet; so that no one 
should be contented with less than four mats. At 
nighttime, when the room is used for sleeping 
in, the doors and windows are all closed, and 
there is no chinmey to act asa ventilating shaft. 
That such a room is habitable at all is due to its 
airiness ii not dranghtiness, The shogi and kara 
kami never fit close; the very paper of the shogi, 
even if not torn, is quite pervious to air; between 
the plaster walls and posts considerable crevices 
exist; the flooring below the mats is badly con- 
structed; and soon. It is only because ‘of the 
extreme aitiness of a Japanese room that the 
hibachi or cliarcoal brazier can be tolerated ; for 
the sole merits of the Japanese heating apparatus 
are its simplicity avd great convenience. In 
winter, when it is needed especially, a Japanese 

uts on very warm clothing in the house, and 
lege: bi feet warm by sitting on them. Thus a 
small hibacht suffices. If foreign habits were 
adopted, and the temperature raised to what we 
consider comfortable, the Aibachi from its size 
would certainly become injurious, giving off mor 

noxious carbonic oxide than even the draughtiness 
of a Japanese house could sufficiently neutra- 
lise. Of the foreign methods of heating a room, 
which are now being introduced into Japan, the 
open fire-place is generally considered to be most 
healthy. ‘The heating is by radiation through 
the air, and the products of combustion are ca 
ried up the chinney, which also serves as a venti- 
lator, The objections to the fireplace, namely 
that it is insufficient for a large room, and that it 
roduces little heat for a large consumption of 
fuel, are not of serions import when small rooms 
are considered, With stoves, again, in which the 
room is heated by convection, the air becoming 
lot as it flows past the surface, the air becomes 
dry and oppressive, and there is great difficulty 
in maintaining an equable temperature. There 
are slow combustion stoves free from this defect ; 
but the merits of the inferior and usual sorts 
are not manifestly greater than those of the 
hibachi. Then there are small kerosene stoves 
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exposed now for sale. These are small and 
handy, and would probably be superior to hiba- 
chi. In the day time the heat of the sun may be 
greatly utilised; and the substitution of glass for 
paper in the shofi, or the setting up of extra glass 
shoji just inside the amado, is very effective in 
heating a room in the colder mouths. The direct 
rays of the strong summer sun can be kept out 
aliogether by means of a narrow projecting ledge, 
or may be broken by the shade of deciduous trees. 
The lighting of a Japanese room is thoroughly 
suited to Japanese modes of life; but of course is 
not so weil adopted to foreign uses, such as sitting 
on chairs and wriling or reading at high tables. 
‘The necessity for these and otlier heavy pieces of 
furniture in’a foreign house springs originally 
from the need of having a clean place to sit on or 
sleep on. But ina Japanese house, the whole 
floor is elevated, clean, dry, and comparatively 
soft. Whether we derive more comfort from our 
sofas and chairs than the Japanese do from th 
inats must Le a matter of mere conjecture, The 
objections usually urged against sleeping on the 
floor are prevalence of cold draughts, accumula- 
tion there of carbonic acid gas because of its great 
density, and the up-flow of noxious vapours from 
the ground. The third objection can hold good 
only on the ground floor; the second is purely 
theoretical and has not been proved to he gene- 
rally valid; while of the first it may be said that 
draughts do not enter below the kara kami as they 
do below a European door, ‘The inflammability of 
a Japanese house is a serious drawback. This might 
be obviated by building in brick or stone. For shops 
this might be done; but to substitute b 
stone walls for the pillars and shoji of a dw 
house would be to deprive it of its characteristic 
airiness, and, unless chimneys were at the same 
time added, would render it stuffy and ill ventilated 
We conclude then that_a Japanese house is on 
the whole admirably suited to Japanese life. It 
is small in cost, beautiful in appearance, and may 
be very healthy, Its chief defects can’ be easily 
remedied. The boarding of the floor should be 
made more close-fitting ; ventilating panels should 
always be inserted above the amado, and should 
be used; a really good stove might be introduced 
with advantage; the ceilings should be made 
higher and more attention paid to space ; and the 
drainage should be well looked to, The general 
character of the house does not need alteration. 
But if a foreigner, in using it, retains his foreign 
habits, he has no right to condemn it. If he clothes 
himself lightly, sits on a chair, and make a large 
fire in a hibachi, he has no right to find fault with 
the house because he suffers from headache or 
cold feet. If he use a high table he must not 
condemn the lighting, and if he cumber the 
room with furniture he is not justified in  de- 
crying the want of space. The Japanese, too, have 
need of great caution in introducing foreign fea- 
lures into their houses. The advisablity of any 
contemplated change should be well pondered. 
Before discarding the old, they should assure 
themselves of its inferiority ; before adopting the 
new they should satisfy themselves as to. its 
superiority or adaptability, ‘They should “ prove 
all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 

Dr. Baez said —T am very glad to hear Dr. 
Seymour express such a fayourable opinion of 
Japanese houses, for I myself have long had the 
Same opinion, Some ten years ago I lectured on 
the subject, and came to the conclusion that the 
Japanese house is, in this country, to be preferred 
to the foreign house. There would indeed be 
great danger in adopting a foreign built house 
built ito the ground, instead of the Japanese 
house, the great advantage of which is ‘that it is 
built over the ground. We have an example of the 
bad effects of such solidly built houses in the poor 
health of Japanese who live in godowns. If there 
were a complete and thorough drainage system, 
T should of course prefer a more solid style 
of building; but in present circumstances every- 
thing tells in favour of the Japanese house. 
Thus there is distinctly more “illness amongst 
foreigners living in stone or brick than amongst 
persons both foreign and Japanese, living in wood 
or frame houses. The prime cause of this is the 
excessive humidity of the atmosphere, which pene- 
trates the pores of thé brick or stone and remains 
there. On very moist days the walls get wet, and 
are only half dried when they get wet through and 
through again. The presence of shrubs or trees 
close to a brick house makes bad worse. Every 
such house should be as much exposed to the sun 
as possible. I have known cases in which removal 
to a frame house at once brought recovery and 
health. If we could only invent some means of 
keeping the pores of the bricks free of moisture 
and of letting air pass freely through, it would be 
agreatthing .. . . The great-aitiness of a 
Japanese house is its safe-guard, The hibachi 
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could not be used in a foreign built house as it is 


in a Japanese; and the great overcrowding in 
Japanese houses does not seem to lead to the ills we 
Should expect. It is quite common to find 4 
students living on 6 mats; and I have come across 
cases in which there was not even a mat apiece 
to the inhabitants of a house. A very striking 
fact, which speaks well for the general healthiness 
of a Japanese house, is the remarkably small 
infant mortality. ‘This is a fact which is not 
generally known—indeed the very opposite has 
often been stated as the truth; but there is no 
doubt that Japan can show the smallest infant 
mortality on record. As regards the introduct 
of stoves into anese louses, there is one 
which I would like to see in more general use. It 
is made of pumice, and is quite free from the bad 
features of most iron stoves. Its heat is soft and 
genial. The room may be made quite comfortable 
and yet the stove itself is never too hot; you may 
situpon it without discomfort... ‘The Japanese 
no doubt is very clean in everything in which he is 
taught to be clean; but not in everything accord- 
ing to the forcigner’s standard. It is notorious 
how difficult it is to train a new servant to keep a 
foreign house clean. ‘Then the fatemi of a Japa- 
nese house look very nice and clean; but lift up 
the edge of one and look beneath. It is just 
terrible! But here again we have the safe-guard 
1 the pure air that is always entering the house. 
To a busy, industrious life, the Japanese house is 
not well suited. Industries cannot thrive, and 
wealth cannot accumulate, if there is a constant 
dread of being burnt out. There are other dis- 
linet drawbacks, for example, the necessity of 
laking off the boots on entering a house; but these 
drawbacks are not so bad as many foreigners 
would make them out to be, or as some Japanese 
seem to think. 
After some little discussion, the President, 
ing conveyed the thanks of the Society to Dr. 
nour for his interesting lecture, declared the 
meeting adjourned. 
































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ae 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 





London, December 19th. 

I owe your readers an apology for having 
delayed so long in telling them something about 
Messrs. Gibbert and Sullivan’s new opera, “The 
Yoemen of the Guard.” My excuse is that ithasnot 
attracted the same attention as “ Patience,” “The 
Mikado,” and the rest of the series, and, perhaps, 
Imay add that it is only just lately that Ihave 
been able to see it myself. “Even now I have not 
seen it in London; but happening to be in Bath 
—in my opinion one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world—last week, I found one of Mr. D'Oyley 
Carte’s companies playing the new opera there, 
and then saw it, So great was the interest created 
in it there, that the Railway Companies were 
running special trains from Bristol, Gloucester, and 
the heighbouring towns to enable residents to visit 
Bath to see i 

‘The music, in my poor opinion, is as sweet as 
that of any of the other operas of the series, and 
several of the songs take ranle with those in 
“ Patience” and the “ Mikado” ; but Mr. Gilbert 
has in this instance abandoned the world of topsy- 
turveydom, as will be apparent from the following 
narrative of the plot of the play. 

‘The scene opens on ‘Tower Green—the whole 
plot is laid in the Tower of London—where Phebe 
Meryll, the only daughter of Sergeant Meryll, the 
sergeant of the Yeomen ofthe Guard, or Beefeaters, 
is spinning. ‘This young lady sings the following 
song 












































Unbidden tear-drops fil her eyes, 
And to all questions she replies, 
Witha sad heigho® 
is but a little word—* heigho !"" 
oft, ‘tis scarcely heard" 
An idle breath— 
Yer life and death 
May hang upon a maid's *heigho! 
When maiden loves, she mopes apart, 
‘As ow! mopee on a trees 
Although she keenly feels the smart, 
She cannot tell what ails her heart, 
With ts sad “"Ahime!" 
is but a foolish sigh—"Ab me!” 
Born hat to droop and die—*" Ah me!” 
Yer sll the cense 
OF eloquence 
Lies hidden ina maid's Ah me!™ (weeps) 
While she is in this disconsolate condition, comes 
to her Wilfred Shadbolt, * Head Jailor and Assist- 
ant Tormentor,” a cadaverous, villainous looking 
individual, who appears to have made love to her 
previously. On this occasion, however, he is re- 
pulsed with some caustic observations respecting 
his employment, in reply to which he pleads that 
he didn’t become a head jailor because he liked 


head jailing, or an assistant tormentor because 
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he liked assistant tormenting. From their con. 
versation it appears that one Colonel Fairfax is 
in the Tower under sentence of death for sorcery 
—the date is the 16th century—because he has 
dabbled a little inalchemy and chemistry. Phoebe 
shows a very keen interest in the Colonel's welfare, 
and acknowledges, much to Wilfred's annoyance, 
that she has seen him taking exercise every day 
‘on the Beauchamp Tower, ‘Then the Feomen come 
‘on and sing about their past deeds and the clover 
they are in at present. 

Sergeant Meryl, it appears, has served under 
Colonel aie and would do all he could to 
save him. He hits upon the following device :— 
His son, Leonard Meryll, arrives that day from 
Windsor, having, for his bravery, been appointed 
a Yeoman of the Guard; he is not known in the 
Tower, having left it when young, and now, says 
Sergeant Meryl, if we can get the Colonel out we 
may dress him as a Beefeater, and get him to 
personate Leonard, while the latter disappears for 
the time being. Leonard agrees ; but the difficulty 
is how to get the Colonel out, and Meryil suggests 
to his daughter that she should bamboozle her 
sour-faced admirer Shadbolé, and get the keys 
from him. While this little plot is being hatched, 
the unconscions Colonel is marched to the cell where 
he is to await the approaching hour of execu- 
tion. On the way he meets the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, when the following dialogue ensues :— 





Licvr. Halt! Colonel Fairfax, my old friend, we mect but 
sadly. 

Ferny Sir, I greet you with all 
for the zealous care with which you have guarded me from the 
pestilent dangers which threaten human life outside. In this 
Rippy little community, Death, when he comes, doth so in 
punétual and. business-like fashion ; and, like a courtly gentle- 
fran, giveth due notice of his advent, that one may not be taken 
tnawvares. 

Litot. Sir, you bear this bravely, as a brave man should. 

Why, sir, it is no light Boon todie swittly and surely 
ataygiven hour and ina given fashion! Truth to tell, | would 
elaaly ive my sfes but that may not behave the hest bes 
thing to it, which is death. Believe me, sir, my lot is not so 


good will; and I thank you 














much ami 
One last favour Colonel Fairfax asks of his friend. 
He owes his fate, he says, toa relative in power, 


who will get all his estate if he dies unmarried. 
He begs therefore that some woman may be in- 
duced to marry him for a bribe of a hundred 
crowns, so as to balk his cruel relative.“ But 
heaven have mercy,” says the Liewtenant, “ whom 
would’st thou marry?’” to which the Colonel 
replies that he is quite indifferent, as he does not 
want to look on the lady’s face, and the approach 
of death makes all women the same to him. ‘The 
Lieutenant promises to do what he can, and Fairfax 
is marched off to the condemned cell. 

At this point Tack Point, strolling jester (Mr. 
Grossmith’s pari) and Elsie Maynard, a strolling 
singer, come on pursued by a crowd; both are 
mnuch terrified, but Point puts on au appearance 
of self-possession, while the crowd sing a threaten- 
ing chorus, Point cracks a joke over a man who 
has been hit on the head by £lste for putting 
his hands on her. ‘There is humour he says in 
all things, even in this: the victim says he does 
not see iti— 

















Point. Thou, dost not? Now obserce. She said Hinds 
ot Whose hands? ‘Thine, Oi what? Om he. Why? 
HHecause she is a woman, Now had’ she rot been a woman, 
thine hands had not been sct pon her at all.” So the reason for 
the fayng on of hands te the reacen for the taking off or hands, 
tna Rerekn is conteadiction contradicted!” tis the very marri- 
age of pro with cons and no auch lopsided union either, 

38. fod pro isnot’ more unlike cox than man is unlike 
Foc ment and women. marry every day with none t0 sayy "* Ob, 
the pity of "butt and fools ike me?” Now wherewithal shall 
We Pickse you? "We can. thyme you couplet, triolet, quatzain, 
Toner rondlet, ballade, what you wiil, "Or wwe can dance you 
SErabahd, gondolet, carole, pimpetnel, oF Jumping Joan. 


Elsie then suggests they should sing a song, and 
the following is one of the quaintest songs in the 
oper 
























Duer—Pornt and Eusie. 





Pore. ve a song to sing, O 
si jing me your song, 
Points Tris sung to the mon 


ly a love torn loon, 
Who fled fram the mocking throng, O1 
It's the song of a merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glarice was glam, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
‘As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 
Heighdy ! beighdy! 
Misery me, lackadayde 
He sipped no sip, and he craved no crumb, 
‘Aw he sighed for the love of a ladye. 


















Enste, song to sing, OF 
Pows, fe your sons OF 
fees e 
Or the songs maids sing 
seg Whgove witha loveitetong, Of 
J's the song of merry maid, peerly proud 
Who foved a ford, and’who Latghed Aloud 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sore, whose glance was glum, 
Whe'sipped no cup, and whorcraved no cramb, 
‘he he'sigived tor the love ofa fadye! 
Heighdy theighdyt 
ry me, lackaday dee ! 
‘He sipped no Sup, Ke. 
Poms, Ihave a song to sing, O! 





Sing me your song, O! 
ene 

yard bell, 

‘And a doleful dirge, ding dong, O1 

It's a aong of 4 popiniay, bravely horn, 

Whoturned up his noble nose with sean 

Atthe humble merryws” ceerly proud, 


Posty 
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Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 

tithe moan of the merryman, moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 

‘Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
‘As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 


Bor. Heighdy ! heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee ! 
He sipped no sup, &c. 
Ese. Thave a song to sing, O! 
Be Sing me your song, 





Tris sung with a Sigh 
‘And a tear in the eye, 
For it tells of a righted wrong, Oy 
It's a song of a merrymaid, once $0 
vho turned on her Heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 
Aho turned up his noble nose with seorn 
[tthe humble heart that he éid not prize: 
85 She beved on her knees, with downcast e) 8, 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb, 
‘As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy ! heighdy ! 
Mikty tne, lackadydee 
His pains were o'er, and he sighed no more, 
‘or he lived in the love of a ladye! 

The Lieutenant enters at this point, and it oc- 
curs to him that Elsie might be willing to earn the 
hundred crowns by marrying Fairfax she agrees, 
is led off blindfold for the purpose, and in a few 
moments comes back the wedded wife of the Colo- 
nel who is to die in an hour, Meanwhile, the 
Lieutenant enters into conversation with Point, 
Stating that he has a vacancy for a jester. The 
following amusing dialogue ensues :— 

Litur, And so, good fellow, you are a jester? 

Burst, Aye, sit, and, like some of my jests, out of place. 

Liner. TRavea'yacancy for such an one, ‘Tell me, what are 
your qualifications for sich a post? 

Points. Marry, sir, Thave a pretty wit 
tempore} I can com 
the lighter philosophies at my tongue's tip; 
quaint, grim, and sardonic, one by 
Frevty ‘turn for anecdote; T know all’ the jests—anc 
Predern past, present, and tocome 5 | can riddle you from dawn 
rye to bet of sung and, if that content you not, well on to mid- 
tighband the smail hours, Oh, siz, a pretty wit, I warrant you 
i pretty, pretty wit! 

pretty, Prey “RRacit. an Soxo.—Points 
T've jest and joke 
‘And quip and crank, 
For lowly folk 
"And men of rank, 
T ply my craft 
Pe And know no fear, 
Taim my shaft 
AR prince or peer. 
At peer oF prince—at prince of peer, 
faim my shaft and know no fear! 
I've wisdom from the East and from the West 
“That's subject to no academic rules 
You may find it in the jeering of a jest, 
Or distil it from the folly of a fool. 
Tean teach you with a quip, if I've amind; 
Tean trick you into learning with a laugh; 
Oh winnow all my folly, and you'll ind 
‘A grain or two of truth among the chaff! 
Lean set a braggart quailing with a qui 
The upstart [ean wither with a whi 
He may'wear a merry laugh upon bis lipy 
hut his laughter has an echo that is grim! 
When they're otiered to the world in m 
Unpleasant truths are swallowed sit 
For he who'd make his fellow creatures wise 
‘Should always gild the philosophie pill! 
Lirvr, And how came you to leave your last employ? 


Ets! 

















Bom. 





Tecan chyme you ex: 








Ise you with quip and conundrum ; I have 
I se, 





can be merry, 
ne, orall at once 





























Point. twas in this wise. My Lord was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was considered that one of my 
Jokes'was unsuited to His Grace's family circle. In truth 1 









oktured to ack a poor fiddle, sir—Wherein lay the difference 
between His Grace and poor Jack Point ? His Grace was pleased 
towive itup, sir. And thereupon | told him, that whereas His 
Giice'was paid &10,c00 2 year for being good, poor Jack Point 
Gas cood-—for nothing. ‘Iwas but a harmless jest, but it of- 
Manes Tis Grace, who whipped me and set me in the stocks for 
ceneemitrogue,and so we parted, [had as lief not take post 
gain with the dignified clergy. 

Lieut. But [ trust you are very careful not to give ofence, 1 
have daughters. 

Porst. Sir, my jests are most carefully selected, and any: 
ene! bjectionable mexpungeds, 1 your honour please, { will 
try them frst on your hunous's chaplain. 

Lieut. Canyou give me an example? Say that Thad sat me 
down hurriedly on something sharp? 

Porst, Sir, | should say that you had sat down on the spar 
of the moment. 








Idon’t think much ofthat, Is that the best 





Lievr. Homph, 

you can do? 

Potwr, It has always been much admired, sir, but we will try 
again, 





Liset, Well then, Lam at dinner, and the joint of meat is 
but half cooked. 

Point, Why then, sie, I should say—that what is nderdone 
cannot be helped. 

Lint, Ise. I think that manner of thing would be some- 
what irritating. 

Point. At first, 





perhaps ; but use is everything, and you 























what a bride she would be to him, and while he is 
ecstasy steals the key hanging at his girdle, hands 
it to her father, who disappears and promptly re- 
appears, when Phebe replaces the key. In a 
Short time, Fairfax, shaved and in the dress of a 
Yeoman of the Guard, enters. He is greeted by the 
others as Leonard Meryll. When the execution is 
to take place—the scene is one of great pomp and 
solemnity—the loss of the prisoner is discovered, 
and the curtain falls on the songs of the various 
parties interested. 

‘The second act begins with Point and Shadbolt 
on the stage: the former very doleful because the 
escape of the Colonel means tiat Elsie is married, 
the latter in much the same state because of 
Phabe's Mloutings. Shadbolt thinks he would 
make a good jester, because he has “a light, airy, 
joysome wit, spiced with anecdotes of prison cells 
and the torture chamber.” Point says there is 
nothing easier, and describes the jester in the fol- 
lowing song :— 

Sowo.—Pornt. 


Oh! a private buffoon is a light-hearted loon, 
If you listen to popular rumour j 
From morning to night he’s so joyous and bright, 
‘And he bubbles with wit and good humour ! 
Hove co quaint and so terse, both in prose and in verse 5 
‘Yer though people forgive his transgression, 
There are one or two rules that all family fools 
‘Must observe, if they love their profession, 
“There are One or two rules, 
Half a dozen, may be, 
‘That all family fools, 
Of whatever degree, 
Must observe, if they love their professio 


cceeded asa jester, you'll need 








If you wish to 
‘O consider each person's auriculai 
What is all right for B would quite scandalize C 
(For C is so very particular 
And D may be dull, and E’s very thick skull 
is as empty of brains as a ladles 
While Fis F sharp, and will ery with a carp, 
‘That he’s known your best joke from bis cradle t 
4 When your humour they flout, 
‘You Gan't let yourself gos, 
‘And it dees put you out 
‘When a person says, * Oby 
Thave known that old joke from my cradl 
If your master is surly, from getting up early 
Rnd tempers are short in the morning), 
‘An inopportune joke is enough to provoke’ 
Him, to give you, at once, a month's warning, 
Then if you refrain, he Is at you again, 
Tor he likes to get value for money. 
Hellas thea and dere, with an insolent stare 
SI you know that you're paid to be funny? 
you adds to the (25k 3 
Ot a'merryman’s places 
When your principal 
‘With a scowl on his face, 
If you know that you're paid to be funny? 
Comes a tishop, maybe, or a solemn D.D, 
‘Oh, beware of his anger provoking ! 
Better not pull his hair—don't stick pins in bis chair, 
He don’t understand practical joking. 
If the jests that you crack have an orthodox smack, 
‘You may yeta bland smile from these sages ; 
But should it, by chance, be imported from France, 
Hallaerown fs stopped ut of your wages! 
it's a general rule, 
‘Though your zeal it may quench, 
IE the family fool 
Tells a joke that’s too French, 
Halt-a-crown Is'stopped out of his wages! 
‘Though your head it may rack with a bilious atrack, 
‘And your senses with toothache you're losing, 
Don't be mopy and flat—they don't fine you for that, 
if you're properly quaint and amusing ! 
‘Though your wife ran away with a sol 
‘And took with her your trifle of money 5 
Bless your heart, they don't mind—they te exceedingly kind— 
‘They don’t blame you—as long as you're funny ! 
It's a comfort to fee! 
If your partner should 
Thoagh you sulle a deal, 
‘They don't mind ita bit— 
‘They don’t blame you- 


Point then agrees to teach Shadbolt how to be a 
jester, provided the latter will declare that he saw 
Fairfax trying to swim the river in order to escape, 
and that he shot him dead, the body sinking out 
of sight. Point will thus be able to get away with 
Elsie, Fairfax discovers that the pretty Elsie 
the woman he married in the cell; he tests her in 
various ways, finds her true to the husband whom 
she never saw, and could not care for, and 
promptly falls in love really with her. A. shot is 
heard, Point and Wilfrid enter and thus relate 
the manner in which Fafrfax was shot by the latter 
—in accordance with the little plot between them :— 









































that day, 














.o long as you're funny 








Durr axp Cuonvs.—Wiureen and Pow, 














would come in time to like it- Wty Like aghost hsv 
Linux. Weewill suppose that I caught you ki itchen | Post. "Or a spectre a 
wench under my il sseoee eet ht gout Kivatngtbe Hitch Whee” Theheld a Agere ceeer ing 
See Tider ha very hues poeddlt ost Ualer yous Thanh ge” Vie wenecsnge ee eee, 
is where would kiss her. Do you take me? Oh, sir, a pretty | poiwr, He was crawilags= 
swit—a pretty, pretty wit Wit. He was creeping, ereepin: 
Lisut. The maiden comes. Follow me, friend, and we will Crawling ! 
discuss is matter at length in my library. Wu, = Not moon et 's hesitation— 
Port. Lam your worship's servant. That isto say, I trast ve Emyself upon him dung, 
(eet, at ae Yue before proceeding to amore serious topi With a hurried exclamation 
tan you. tell. me, sit, why a cook's brain-pan is like an over: ‘Torhis draperies 1 hung; 
oon eotiock? shea we closed with one anther 
Linn, A truce tothisfooling—follow me. fave phe aaitnie ie smlaen 
Point. Just my luck; my best conundrum: wasted ! ‘Was the man to whom I clung! 
fi : ; Aut. Colonel Fairfax and no other 
Point, it should be mentioned, designs to marry | | ‘Was the man to whom he clang! 
Elsie, and agrees to the marriage with the Colonel | i", ‘After mighty tag ant mune 
ander the circumstances, although, he says, as a[ Wu.’ He, bydint of stronger muscle— 
general rule of life he does not allow any one but] Bost. Or by some infernal juggle 
himself to marry his wife. ee Lin Ao ern mre iding— 
‘At this point Meryl/’s plot for the release of the | Win. "With the view, no doubt, of hiding— 
Colonel begins to work.  Phabe makes violent| Wis" ‘Or escaping to the shipping-— 
i iol, suas Wi eee LIVED wath gdepy and with Pgutver— 
love to Shadbolt, sings him a charming song of! Poiwr, — I'd describe it as a shiver— 
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Wit. Down he dived into the river 






Au, sigh to make one shiver, 
asp and with a quiver, 
Down he dived into the river, 
ery brave of him! 
Ingenuity is catching: 
‘With the view my 
Arquebus from sentry snatching 
T should rather call it seizing— 
‘With aa ounce or two of lead 
I despatched him through the head! 
We despatched him through the head! 
1 discharged it without winking, 
Little time he lost in thinking, 
Likea stone | saw him sinking— 








Wn. 











Porst, I should say 2 lump of lead. 
Wit. Likea stone, my boy. I said— 
Poist. Likea heavy lump of lead. 
Wit. Anyhow the man is dead. 

Aut. — Whether stone of lump of lead, 


At 





jebuis from sentry selzinig, 
the view his king of pleasing, 
Wilfred shot him through the head, 
ind he's very, very dead. 
it matters very little whether stone or lump of lead, 
It is very, very certain that he’s very, very dead! 
Fairfax, as Leonard Meryll, actually woos and 
is accepted by Elsie, to Phabe's intense disgust 
and disappointment. Wilfred wants to know what 
is the matter, and in her confusion she leads him 
to suspect that Fairfax is the so-called Leonard. 
To shut his mouth she agrees to marry him, and at 
this moment the real Leonard enters with news of 
a reprieve for Colonel Fairfax. —Dénoiment. 
While all the rest are happy in their various de 
grees, Point, who has lost his bride, comes forward 
and sings the old song, slightly altered to meet the 
changed circumstances : 
Poixr. Oh thoughtless crew! 
Ye know not what ye do! 
Attend to'me, and shed'a tear or two— 
For have a song to sing, O! 

Sing me your song, 0! &c. 

It is sung to the moon 

By a love-lorn loon, 

Who fied from the mocking throng, O! 

It's the song of a merryman moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glam, 

Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 

‘As he sighed for the love of a ladye ! 
Heighdy! Heighdy! 
Misery me, lackadaydee! 
He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
‘hs he sighed for the love of ladye! 
Ihave a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It is sung with the ring 
Of the songs maids sing. 

pe Whe love with a love lifeslong, 0! 

2's the song of a merrymaid, peetly pr 

Who loved # lord, and who laughed aloud 

At the moan of the merryman moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glum, 

Who sipped no sup and who craved nocrumb, 

‘As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 
Heighdy! Heighdy! 
Misery me, lncksday dee! 

He sipped nd sup and he craved no crumb, 

As he sighed for the lore of a ladye! 
Parnvax embraces Eusix as Por falls insemible at their feet 
Currau. 

This, I fear, is a long letter ; but if your readers 
will remember that four-fifths of it is Mr. Gilbert’s 
and not mine, they will no doubt view it with more 
favour than if it were all my own unaided produc- 
tion. 


















Au. 
Point, 





Au. 


Eusi. 
Au. 
Eusiz, 





Au, 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Saree 
(From our Spectat Corresponpent.) 





San Francisco, January 5th. 
= The President has sent a message to Congress 
asking for an appropriation for the families of the 
Japanese who were killed by the explosion of a 
shell from the Omaha. ‘Ile appropriation will 
probably be made without difficulty. 

Washington is settling down if not to political, 
at any rale to social business. One of the lead 
ing belles of the season is Mademoiselle Mutsu, 
the daughter of the Japanese Minister, who is a 
bud, and is attracting much attention. Her 
mother, Madame Mutsn, is quite popular in 
Washington society, and has a large circle of 
fashionable acquaintance. By common consent, 
the head of the diplomatic ‘circle will be the 
Countess Leopoldine, sister of the new German 
Minister, who is said to be a lady of extraordinary 
beauty and charm. There is no English Minister, 
and the hospitalities of the Misses West will be mis- 
sed. The Danish Embassy is also closed bya death 
in the family. But two American girls, Mrs, Her- 
bert of the British Embassy, and Senora Romero, 
the wife of the Mexican Minister, will be still to the 
fore; and where they are there will be dancing and 
merriment, if not cakes and ale. Society will miss 
Miss Mitchell, who is still in Europe, deciding the 
fateful question whether she is to be the Duchess 
of Laroche Foucauld or not: but Miss Andetwied 
has returned, prettier and more piquante than 
ever. Mis. Cleveland will not be conspicuous in 
society; she relires from her high station in two 
months, and will make room for Mrs. Harrison, as 
to whom there are dark and gloomy rumours that 
she is grim. 
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Among the knotty problems which the Inaugu- 
ration Ball Committee has to solve is the question 
of drink, At every inauguration ball a certain 
number of true blue prohibitionists petition the 
committee to eschew any beverage stronger than 
tea, A day is generally set for a hearing ; one or 
two doctors of divinity discourse on the evils of in 
temperauce, while the members of the Committee 
write letters; when they are through, avote is taken, 
and wines and even whiskey are unanimously 
sanctioned, On this occasion, a gifted writer and 
lecturer of the name of Kate Field, who has been 
engaged by the Viticultural Commission in this 
state to preach the gospel of California wine to 
every creature, has tackled the committee with a 
protest against the use of European wines as un- 
American and unpatriotic, when we produce 
equally good wines at home. Miss Field is 
hopeful, but Eastern people are not unanimous in 
her support. We make in this State as good a 
claret and as good a burgundy—to use the regular 
terms of the trade—as are produced in lrance : 
we have a Riesling which will compare favorably 
with the Hochheimer of the Rhine valley. But 
there our merits stop. California champagne is 
an abominable liquor; there is very little good 
sherry made ; California port is only fit for invalids 
and women; there was once a man of the 
name of Negley who made a good brandy, but he 
is dead, and the art died with him. Now, unless 
the guests at the inaugural ball propose to relieve 
their parched throats with claret, which would be 
anew departure on the part of ball-goers, they will 
have to drink foreign wines. The noble thirst which 
is begotten of aGerman drille resolutely danced 
from the first to the last figure, can only be slaked 
with Roederer; and if the committee should allow 
Miss Field to’ persuade them to eschew that am- 
brosia of the supper-room, her name will go down 
to posterity gatlanded with curses. 

On this coast, the dullness of the holiday week 
has been enlivened by a revival of the Chinese 
agitation. Senator Hearst’s paper argues with 
good show of reason that Harrison's vole on this 
coast shows that the anti-Chinese feeling is not 
genuine, and as Chinese labour is sorely needed in 
the vineyards and orchards, the Scott Act and the 
other lusion Acts ought to be repealed. I 
made some reference to the agitation in my last. 
It appears to be a question whether the fruit 
growers of the rural districts or the trade unions 
in cities shall dictate the policy of the State. ‘The 
Chinese have nobody but themselves to blame for 
much of the unpopularity they endure. Japa 
nese adopt our dress and our ways as soon 
as they arrive here, and are even seen to “shake 
for drinks” atbar-rooms. The Chinaman will not 
abate one jot or title or his Mongolian fashions to 
assimilate with Americans. At the Consulate 
General of China in this city are several Chinese 
gentlemen who speak English, and have been in 
times past welcome guests in American house 
holds. But a recent order from Peking trans 
mitted through the embassy at Washington for- 
bids them to wear American clothes, and as they 
























































cannot conveniently walk the streets in their own 
official costume, these invitations are now perforce 
declined. 


How wide a gap divides us from the Chinese was 
illustrated by a recent case ina police Court. A 
young Chinese girl, of the unfortunate class, was 
Said to be detained against her will in a maison de 
joie. Itwas said she was only fourteen. A habeas 
corpus was sued out by a benevolent society, and 
she was brought into Court. She swore, through 
an interpreter, that she was 18, that she liked the 
life she was leading, and desired to return to it. 
Other evidence, however, induced the police justice 
to believe that she was testifying under duress, 
and he ordered her to be remanded to the care of a 
Gitl’s Aid Society. Upon this the counsel for the 
brothel-keeper stated that the clothes the girl had 
on belonged to the “landlady,” and should be 
returned. In the justice of this the Court concur- 
red, and it was so ordered. ‘The sentence being 
communicated to the gitl, she proceeded without 
a blush or whimper to disrobe herself in Court, 
and but for the opposition of the bailiff, and 
the exclamations of the justice on behalf of ont- 
raged modesty, she would evidently have treated 
the audience io a new version of ‘ Phryne before 
the judges.” 

‘Cher uatrow ieicape nile, wainber al whale ti 
the Arctic last summer has led the Secretary of the 
Treasury to recommend that measures be taken 
to afford relief to shipwrecked mariners in that 
ocean hereafter. The Chief Engineer of the Navy, 
with the Secretary’s assent, recommends the es- 
tablishment of two relief stations, one at Cape 
Lisburne on the American side, the other on the 
north coast of East Cape on the Siberian side, to 
be victualled, and amply provided with fuel for 
the use of whalers who come to grief. The Sec- 
retary further recommends that the Government 
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pay a fixed sum by way of reward for every ship- 
wrecked mariner who is rescued in the Arctic. 

One of the most sensational trials that ever took 
place on this coast was brought to a close yesterday 
by the acquittal of the detendant, I gave your 
readers an outline of the case in my letter of Octo- 
ber 29th, 1887, so a very brief summary of the facts 
will suffice here. © Dr. Bowers being in jail, under 
sentence for the murder of his wife, a brother of 
that wife, named Benhayon, was found dead one 
Sunday morning in a room ‘in a lodging-house in 
Gerary Steet. “It was found that he had been 
poisoned with cyanide of potassium. With the 
body was found a confession, purporting to have 
been written by Benhayon, stating that he, and 
not Dr. Bowers, had poisoned Mrs. Bowers. It 
was discovered ‘that the room in which the body 
was found had been hired by one John Dimmigs 
that Dimmig had bought cyanide of potassium 5 
that he had made the acquaintance of Benhayon 
under singular circumstances ; that his (Dimmig’s) 
wife was a devoted friend and had been a ser: 
vant of Dr. Bowers: that the socalled cor 
fession had not been written by Benhayon, On 
this last point there was some difference of 
opinion among the experts, but the general 
belief was what I have stated. Dimmig was 
arrested and tried for murder. He alleged that 
he had bonght the cyanide of potassium to cure 
lupus, a disease with while he was afflicted, 
and he produced witnesses—of a rather shady 
type—to account for the disposal of his time be- 
tween 5 p.m. on Saturday, when Benhayon was 
last seen, and Sunday mor when lis body 
was found. The general opinion was that he was 
guilty; but there was a doubt, and on that doubt, 
the jury disagreed. A new trial was ordered, and 
has just been had. It has resulted in the acquit- 
tal of Dimmig. There is hardly a person in the 
city who does not believe that he murdered Ben- 
hayon at the instigation of Bowers. But it seems 
impossible to prove the fact, and he goes free. 
His acquittal will probably ensure the commuta- 
tion of Bowers’ sentence. 






































LI HUNG-CHANG. 
ae 
Ay Ivverview with THE Uncrownep Kine 
or Cuina.—Cross-Examinep py THE GREAT 
Vicrroy.—Wuar HE HAS To Say ABouT Korea, 
tHe Unirep Staves, anp Austratia—Witt 
Caixa Reratiare ? 





We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter tothe 
Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of his interview with 
Li Hung chang:— 





Tientsin, November 15, 1888. 

The Emperor of China is invisible to any bare 
barian eye, and if he were not, he is still but a 
boy and probably knows less about his country 
than the least of his officials. The real Emperor 
is the Empress--his aunt, and her proud and 
determined personality is ‘known to the outside 
world chiefly through Li Hung-chang. Between 
the Empress and the Great Viceroy there is a close 
political partnership and an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Therefore the presence of the Viceroy 
is the nearest possible approach for a foreigner to 
the throne of China. And all the world knows 
that he is one of the most interesting and 
powerful men in it, Viceroy of the province 
of Chihli, hence ex officio the guardian of the 
gate of China, Senior of the four Grand Secre- 
taries of State, formerly Grand Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent, President of the Board of War, 
Superintendent’ of the North Sea Trade, Count 
Shinu-ki of the first rank, special plenipotentiary 
times without number; practical owner of an army 
of 75,000 men anda fleet which, so far as wood and 
iron go, is second to none in the East; immense- 
ly wealthy, preternaturally astute, utterly unscru- 
pulous, having at last overcome all his enemies 
and even able to laugh calmly at the dreaded 
Censors theniselves, Li Hung-chang may be faitly 
looked upon as the ruler of these 350,000,000 of 
shaven heads and plaited tails, at least so far as 
the outside world is concerned. If [had a chief 
object in my journey round the world, it was to 
interview Li Hung-chang. And [have just talked 
with him for nearly two hours. 

It will easily be believed that he is not the most 
accessible of men, and after waiting a week at 
Tientsin for an answer to my request for an inter- 
view, my methods of influence being all exhausted 
for the moment, I had temporarily relinquished 
the project and ordered my ponies to be ready to 
start for Peking the next morning. It happened 
to be the Race Day at Tientsin and business was 
suspended, the banks closed and everybody gone 
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tothe course. At half-past two, as I had my foot 
in the stirrup to go too, a European-looking note 
was put into my hand, It was beautifully 
written, and read:—" Dear Mr. Norman, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that His Excellency 
the Viceroy Li will be pleased to receive you this 
afternoon at 4.30. L hope therefore to find you in 
the waiting-room of His Excellency’s Yamén at 
the hour appointed —Yours sincerely, Lo Feng 
Luh.” So I had succeeded. But there was no 
time to be lost, as the Viceroy’s residence is two 
or three miles from the hotel and it was necessary 
to procure a chair, with bearers in official red hats, 
and a man to carry one’s card, for I was informed 
that it would not be properly dignified to pay 
such a visit of ceremony on horseback or in a 
jintikisha. A’ friendly Chinese merchant soon 
procured these for me, and the four bearers car 
tied me off in the closed chair, like a cat in a 
basket, at the rate of five miles an hour, while the 
card-man Uotted alongside and objurgated any- 
body who got in the w: Mr. Lo Feng Luh, 
should add, is the .Knglish Secretary to the 
Viceroy, and an official holding several important 
appointments. 

The Yamén (literally “official gate") of a Chi- 
nese official is his combined private and official 
residence, though in general use the word 
“Yamin” is equivalent to “ office” or bureau.” 
It consists always of a number of buildings sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, with a wide gateway 
and painted doors. In the centre are the olficial’s 
private living-rooms and the apartments of his wife, 
and concubines if he has any; then come his 
secretaries’ offices, his waiting-rooms and his large 
official court or reception room, Around the yard 
into which you enter are the buildings where his 
servants and “runners”? live, the latter being the 
harpy-like dependents, who shout whe 
linguished visitors enter, form his train when he 
goes out, do all his dirty work, “squeeze” his 
petittoners and sell hissecrets—a bad lot. fle is 






























































a magistrate his Vamén contains also a prison and 
his “Tuners”? stand by to deal with culprits con- 





demned to “eat bamboo.” An official Yamén is 
also a house of refuge for anybody fleeing from 
popular vegeance. Half an hour’s shaking through, 
the narrow streets of the native city of Tientsin 
brought me to a bridge over the river, across which 
two dense crowds were passing both w 
coolies, beggars, mandarins in chairs, on ponies 
and on donkeys, and all kinds of common citizens. 
By the time we had jostled half way across, the 
famous Vamén was in full view—a mass of tools 
enclosed in a high wall of grey brick, with a big 
gateway projecting at one side, over which a score 
flags and banners were waving, while in fonta 
crowd of petitioners and beggars raised a ceaseless 
Hubbub. My bearers broke into a trot as soon as 
they came in sight of the gate, and entering it 
swang rapidly round a blanle wall built directly’ in 

















front of it, and deposited me in the court-yard 
behind, ‘This wall is set up in every Yamén ‘with 





Ue geomantic object of stopping evil influences, 
which can only proceed ina straight line. Two 
enormous and gaudy figures of officials or em- 
perors or deities—T don’t know which—were 
pasted to the doors, and opposite these, so placed 
as to catch the eye of the Viceroy every time he 
goes forth, is a similar flaming monster, the fan 
or beast Avarice—a warning against the besetting 
sin of Chinese officialdom. “While Twas noticing 
these, and the inners loitering about were com- 
menting in chorus upon my. personal appearance 
in a manner evidently very entertaining to them- 
selves, my card-man had rushed forward and two 
peity officials came to conduct me to the waiting- 
room, 

‘This was the first surprise. The great man’s 
anter-oom resembled the out-patients? waiting- 
room in a charity hospital at home—a bare, dirty, 
whitewashed room, no bigger than an ordinary 
parlour, with a seat like that of a third-class rail- 
way carriage running round it, broken at intervals 
of a couple of feet by small tables placed upon it, 
Mr. Lo Féng Luh, by contrastanore resplendent 
in his official winter dress of silk and satin and 
sable and ermine, wearing of course a red roofed 
hat crowned by a’ big button, was already there, 
and tea was served to us atonce., Before we had 
ime to touch it, however, the Viceroy’s cham. 
berlain came to say that the Chung Tang awaited 
us. T should expla tosay “Li Hung-chang,” 
as we do, is to Chinese ears both igno 
ride; he should be spoken of as “Li Chung 
Tang,” i.e. Grand Secretary Li,” or more 
simply, when in his own province, “the Chung 
Tang.” ‘The foreign community at Yientsin, at 
least all of them who have much to da with the 
Chinese, invariably employ the last expression, 

We followed the chamberlain, or whatever he 
was, for acouple of minutes, across a yard, though 
several doorways, around the veranda of an open 
court, and turned abruptly into a room and rotnd 
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alarge screen, ‘The Viceroy,” said Mr. Lo, with 
perfect European manners, as he stepped back and 
left me face to face with a tall and strongly-built 
Chinaman, who put out his hand and smiled plea- 
santly and grunted a solitary syllable. “The Vice 
roy says le is very glad lo see you,” explained 
Mr. Lo, very much as a proud mother elaborately 
interprets the inarticulate cackle of her first-bor 
‘The great man acknowledged my bow in the Ch 
nese manner—by bowing with his clasped hands 
at the height of his chin, and motioned us to be 
seated, myself opposite him, Mr. Lo on a foreign 
circular lounge between us. 

Li Chung Tang is a pure Chinaman, not Man. 
chu, like the dynasty he serves. He is very tall 
for a Chinese, five feet eleven, I should guess, and 
must have been a powerful man in his youth. His 
face is the most strorgly moulded I liave seen in 
China—not flat, as they usually are, but with all 
the features distinctly marked and the lines broad 
and deep, a face that would hold its own in com- 
parison with any foreign face. A thin grey mou 
stache and ‘chin-beard" did not conceal his 
mouth and chin at all, but what the general ex- 
pression of his face may be I have no idea, as he 























wore an enormous pair of round tortoise-shell 
goggles. ‘This may be his custom, as it certainly 
gives him a great advantage in diplomatic con- 
versation, or it may be bya temporary order of 


the doctor, as he is just recovering fr 
alarming attack of facial paralysis whi 
him unable to speak for several days, and of which 
I can see traces in the twitching and drawn lines 
of the side of his face. But at any rate he looked 
me straight in the eye during neatly the whole of 
our interview, while [ have so slight a notion of 
what he really looks like, that I doubt if I should 
recognize him in the street without his glasses. 

The Viceroy was dresssed simply, not to say 
shabbily, in the ordinary Chinese stiff round hat, 
athickly padded upper garment of some kind of 
yellow silk and an undergarment of grey silk, 
His hands were tucked into his wide sleeves and 
only came out twice during our conversation, once 
when he wished to blow his nose, which he did 
upon the carpet in a familiar but’ indescribable 
manner, and once when he was startled by a little 
piece of news. Yet he smoked a_pipe five feet 
long. An attendant stood with pipe, smoking 
materials and fire, at the back of the reception 
room, and every five minutes he walked solemnly 
forward, filled the pipe, blew the fire-stick into a 
flame, the Viceroy opened one corner of his 
mouth, the attendant inserted the stem and 
applied the light to the bowl, the great man 
absorbed the smoke and opened his mouth again, 
when the pipe-bearer withdrew as he had come. 
This occurred a score times at least, and never 
a muscle did the Viceroy move, except just to 
open the corner of his mouth wide enough to 
admit the pipe-ster he reception-room is a 
small pailour, well-furnished with modern Euro- 
pean furniture, except on one side where an alcove, 
hung with scarlet silk, contains a cushion and 
table adopted for sitting and wriling in the Chi- 
nese fashion, The Chung Tang probably sits in 
this elevated post on State occasions ; on the present 
he reclined very comfortably on a sofa. Three 
or four attendants did nothing and did it well, 
simply listening to the conversation, while I saw 
in the background that another had opened a 
window an inch and was listening from outside. 
These attendants are always present at official 
interviews, extraordinary a3 such a habit may 
seem to us, and the natural result is that most of 
the foreign representatives have one at each 
Yamén in their pay, and that’ there are 
few secrets which money will not buy. After | 
left the Chung Tang [meta facetious acquaint. 
ance who enquired where Lhad been. ‘Talking 
with the Viceroy,” I replied. “Oh,” he said, 
“Tl get all you said to him for a couple of dollars 
to-morrow.” Naturally I offered it to him then 
and there at half price. There are two in. 
teresting pictures in this reception-room. One 
represents the fable of the monkey, the cat, 
and the chestnuts, and I believe the Viceroy 
puinted to this ona recent occasion when he was 
approached on behalf of British interests in 
‘Thibet. The other puzzled mea good deal, It 
hung immediately over the Vicerey’s own seat and 
was a very large full length portrait in oil, 
presenting a all man with a long grey beard, in a 
frock coat, and covered with decorations. Later 
Tlearned ‘that it was a portrait of Herr Krupp, 
presented by himself. Its position suggests the 
reflection—an undoubtedly true one—that the 
Chinese will love that foreigner best who will best 
help them to keep all foreigners away. 

As soon as we were seated, an altendant brought 
tea and champagne and placed them on a little 
table beside each of us, and the interview began, 
Mr. Lo translating so perfectly and so promptly 
that itwas as though we were both speaking the 
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same language. My own idea, of course, was 
that I was about to interview the Viceroy. Noth- 
ing was further from his intention, which was 
cleatly to interview me. Question after question 
fell from his lips for one mortal hour, and as Mr. 
Lo apparently did nat translate the feeble attempts 
[made from time to time to stem the interrogator. 
torrent, | was as helpless asa man in a dentist's 
chair. I think the best thing I can do is to repeat 
the first part of the conversation verbatim, not that 
the subject-matter is of the slightest importance, 
but because it throws a flood of light on the work- 
ing of the Viceroy’s mind, and exhibits such a 
curious mixture of childishness, astuteness, and 
Chinese manners, After nearly an hour of it I 
began to feel that [ must be with Alice in Wonder- 
land. Here it is, then, as nearly word for word 
as I can recall it. 

“The Viceroy hopes you are in good health 
and that you have had a pleasant journey.” 
Reply taken for granted. Where have you 
been?” and “Where are you going?” Easily 
answered. ‘How old are you?” ‘This, I after- 
ward learned, is an enquiry ‘essential to politeness 
in China,—I ought to have returned the compli- 
ment. What is the circulation of your uews- 
paper?” The largest in the world, was the 
natural steyeotyped reply, but the next question 
was a slaggerer. What is vour yearly income 
from writing for newspapers?” I remembered, 
fortunately, that our debating society at college 
had decided on one occasion that it was sometimes. 
justifiable to deviate from veracity, and I replied 
accordingly, with the natural result that the next 
remark was, © His Excellency says you must be a 
very skilful wiiter to earn so much money.” 1 
could not observe whether he also winked under 
his goggles. “You have made a long journey— 
have you no companion ?” None whatever.” 
“Are you not afraid of being stabbed?” In 
dangerous countries—not, of course, in China—T 
cariy means of defending myself.” The Viceroy 
ays you must have been in very great danger.” 
Not to my knowledge.” “The world is’ full 
of wicked people.” “ His Excellency is evidently 
well acquainted with it?’ “Are you going to 
Thibet?”” [took this enquiry for a joke, as 
nobody knows better than the Chung Tang that it 
is almost as easy to go to the moon, so I replied in 
the same spirit, Yes, and I have specially to beg 
from His Excellency the favour of a safe-conduct 
and letter of recommendation to the Grand Llama 
himself.” But it was no joke at all. “ Impose 
ible!” exclaimed the Viceroy, sitting bolt up- 
tight so suddenly that the pipe-bearer narrowly 
escaped prodding him in the eye with the mouth- 
piece. “Impossible! Certainly not! I cannot do 
anything of the kind. Tt would be most unwise of 
him to think of going.” [ did not dare to admit 
that I had ventured to joke with the great man, so 
I said, * Then if it is impossible for me to go, per- 
haps His Excellency will tell me what is the truth 
about the recent troubles.” The people of 
Thibet are very foolish,” was the reply, ‘but I 
have sent a Commissioner to them, who is at this 
moment conferring with the English, and there will 
be no more fighting.” tried to look like a person 
who believes what he is told. As a matler of fact, 
Li Hung-chang has as much power over the 
‘Thibetans as the Sultan bas over the Mahdi, but 
‘Thibet is a very sensitive spot with the Chinese 
authorities, and they will probably do anything, 
even to declaring war, to keep it out of the hands 
of the barbarians, 

From this point the conversation, or rather 
cross-examination, became very serious. “ When 
you were in Sdul did you see the Chinese Resi- 
dent Yuen?” “I did not.” Did yousee Judge 
Denny?” © Frequently.” Why did you not 
call upon Yuen?” * Because my time there was 
very limited, and I knew I could learn the Chinese 
side of the dispute better here. And now that I 
have the honour of conversing with His Excellency 
perhaps he will permit me to ask him—” Vain 
alempt! “Did you see the Russian Minister 
there?” “Frequently.” “And the British Con 
sul??? 1 was his guest.” Were you presented 
to the King?” Twas.” What is he going to 
do?” “Thave little notion—probably noth ” 
“What are the Russians going to do?” O- 
thing.” Have you any good reasons for think- 
ing so?" “Many.” © Will you please enume- 
rate them?” Well, first, because they don’t 
want Korea—I doubt if they would take it as a 
gift.’ “ Butis it not essential to them that they 
should have a port on the Pacific from which 
their ships can issue in winter?” They can 
issue in winter from the port they have already. 
“The Viceroy says he does not understand 
you.” “They have an ice-breaking machine 
which can cut a way in or out atany time.? When 
this reply was translated to him the great China- 
man half rose from his sofa, drew both his hands 
















































from his sleeves, wagged them at Mr. Lo and 
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grunted vociferously. Then he violently blew his 
nose in the manner previously referred to.“ Are 
you quite sure?” Quite.” * Do you know what 
are the biggest guns the Russians have at Vladi- 
vostok?” Ves.” Whatare they P” “ Twelve- 
inch, 35 tons.” “Is Vladivostok impregnable?” 
“No.” [determined that since I was thus cornered 
with a fire of questions I would not waste a 

















word. ald the English fleet take it?” Ves 
—the Chinese Pei-Yang squadron could at pre- 
sent’ (I thought perhaps a compliment might 
be useful.) ‘Why do you say ‘at present ??” 


“ Because it will be impregnable before long.” 
Yes.” You say you take photographs—did 
you photograph Vladivostok?” Yes.?_ Can 
You reproduce those photographs? “His Ex- 
cellency says, will you be kind enough to 
make him a present of a set of them?” If 
His Excellency will do me the honor to accept 
them.” (Mental reservation— Don’t you wish 
you may get them!” As the Americans 
say, “Is a durned poor man that can’t promise a 
pup.”) “Will you now please state your second 
reasou??? ‘Because by any action in Korea, 
Russia would offend China, Japan, and England 
alike and precipitate a Pacific alliance against 
herself, which she has far too much sense to do.” 
“What is your third reason?” At this point— 
and I have not given the conversation in half its 
wearisome detail—my patience gave way. I had 
seen Li Hung-chang, I had talked with him, I 
had examined his surroundings, and if he was not 
going to tell me anything, it was not worth while 
for me to sit there any longer to be pumped. So 
I replied, “ My opinions upon such a matier can 
have no value whatever for His Excellency, where- 
as if he would favour me with an authoritative 
statement concerning the relations of China, 
Korea, and Russia, it would have the greatest 
possible value for the rest of the world.” And 
I emphasized the request by taking up my hat 
and drinking the glass of wine, for 1 had been 
instructed previously that when either host or guest 
in China wishes to give the signal for departure, 
he empties his cup or glass. When Mr. Lo had 
translated my remark there was a moment's silence. 
Then, speaking very deliberately, the Viceroy 
said: ‘The relations referred to in your question 
are as follows: there is a distinct understanding 
between China and Russia that any action by the 
latter in Korea will be regarded by the former as 
a casus belli.” In veply to a second question the 
Viceroy said, “At present the relations between 
China and Russia are simple. Upon the long 
Russian-Chinese frontier China is strong, Russia 
is weak, Vladivostok is very far from real Russia. 
Itis alone. Russia and China had better be good 
friends.” But when the trans-Siberian railway 
is finished, Excellency—?” “ Yes, then the rela 
tions of China and Russia will be revised. When 
will it be finished?” “1 am informed that there 
will be rail and water communication in four 
years.’ “Then you must repeat your question 
to me after four years. As regards Korea, it isa 

ntry unable to stand by itself, any talk of its 
independence’ is waste of words, the relation of 
China to it is the same as it has always been, 
and you may be prepared shortly to see events 
which will make this relation quite clear to all the 
world.” 

When he had once started the Viceroy was will- 
ing to goon. Of course I asked him about the 
question of Chinese immigration to the United 
States. “I understand,” he said, as nearly as I 
remember, “that the newspapers have a great 
deal of influence in America, Well, tell them from 
me that I ask them to refer the matter to their 
sense of justice. They make professions of dealing 
justly with all the world. How have they dealt 
with China? ‘They refuse us citizenship, they 
suffer our people to be murdered or expelled by 
armed mobs, they shut us out of their country, 
except under certain severe restrictions, and then 
when we agree to these they break them off and 
exclude us altogether. China has never done so 
false and unjust an act as that. Yes, we have 
agreed toa good many of these restrictions, but 
we shall not agree to any more. China is able 
now to take her own position Among western 
nations, and she will do so. Shall we retaliate? 
I cannot say. We are perfectly able, and the 
temptation is great. We shall not submit in 
silence to outrage and treaty-breaking, but I hope 
and believe Americans will see how wrong they 
are, and alter their recent laws for themselves. If 
not, the United States and China will not be 
friends. Now tell me about your Colonies. Has 
the Queen the right or not to order her colonies to 
act justly, to cancel unjust laws that they have 
made, and to punish them if they do not?” I 
explained that the right doubtless rested in theory 
with the Imperial Government, but that in practice 
it could hardiy be exercised, ‘Then why call 
them colonies and subjects of the Queen,” returned 
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the Viceroy; “why not say at once that they are 
independent and let us deal directly with them ?” 
* But is it a fact, or not,” Tasked him, “that the 
Chinese Government views the emigration of its 
people with disapproval, considering that their 
periodical religious and family duties render it im- 
perative for them to remain in China?” The 
Chinese Government,” was the severe and diplo. 
matic reply, “demands for its subjects the rights 
that are accorded to them by solemn treaty, and 
the same favours that it accords to the subjects of 
other friendly powers.” ‘And with regard to 
Australia—?” ‘At present we are at the stage of 
protest.” And afterwards—?” “TI cannot say.” 

To the above I may add two pieces of news ina 
few words. The long projected railway from Tient- 
sin to Tungchow, the port of Peking, from which 
city it is only 13 miles away and about 8o from 
ntsin, is just about to be sanctioned by the 
Emperor, the projectors’ petition having been 
passed on to the Throne backed by the 
Seventh Prince, and the Marquis Tséng. This is 
a step of an importance which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. And second, the Wharton’ Barker 
“American and Oriental Trust”’ scheme is about 
to be revived, but this time without Mitkiewicz, 
with concessions promised which have a real and 
great value, ‘and with the co-operation of a certain 
amount of London capital. 

The Viceroy took his glass at last and we all 
drank, Mr. Lo translating, “ His Excellency wishes 
you a pleasant journey, and says you will please 
give a good account of your interview with him in 
your newspaper.” Then the Viceroy accompanied 
me across his private courtyard and Mr. Lo 
politely saw me into my chair. 

Henry Norman. 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
EES. 
[Revrer “Sprcia” ro “Japan Matt."J 


London, January 23rd. 

The United States Senate has voted the Tariff 
Bill by a majority of three. 

The German Federal, Council has approved 
of the East Africa Bill. 

The dervishes at Suakim still maintain an 
aggressive attitude. 

London, January 24th. 

The Foreign Committee of the [United States] 
Senate has asked for a vote of credit for $600,000 
to enable treaty obligations to Samoa to be ful- 
fielled in case it should be incumbent [on the 
United States] to intervene forcibly. 

The Lord Mayor of London has opened a 
subscription list for the relief of the sufferers in 
the inundated districts in China. 


London, January 31st. 

General Boulanger has been returned for 
Paris by a majority of 81,500, A manifesto has 
been issued over his signature declaring that 
the dissolution of the Chamber is now in evit- 
able. Parties are divided as to the course to 
pursue. The Berlin press regards the elections 
as an evil augury for the Republic, but is silent 
as to whether they must be considered likely to 
hasten war. 


The Hon, Mr, Stanhope has announced that 
the great work of next Session will be the im- 
provement of the country’s defences both by sea 
and land. 

The Crown Prince of Austro-Hungary died 
suddenly of apoplexy. 


[Frose tut  Sincarons Pres Press™] 
London, January 12th. 
The Sir Robert Morier controversy continues; 
the Cologne Gazetfe maintains the accusation, 
and ignores all denial. 
London, January 14th. 
The French Government has ordered to be 
built in private French yards two large cruisers 
and fifteen torpedo vessels. 





gle 


Russia will give un-official support to intend- 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
eae GE es 
THE NEXT MAIL 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkon; 
From America ... 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & 

Hone even 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
From America ... per O. & O. Co. 


1s puk 
Sunday, Feb 3rd." 


Sunday, Feb. 3rd. 
Sunday, Feb. 3rd.¢ 








per N.D. Lloyds. 
per P. M. Co, 








pec NLL, 


Friday, Feb. 8th. 





Friday, Feb. 8th.§ 
Tuesday, Feb. 12th.ll 








< Kashgar left Nagasaki on February rst. + General Werder 
Guth German mail) left Hongkong on lanuary.ayth. = City of 
Peking left San Francisco on January 1sth. ¢ Parthia left Vane 
couver, B.C.,on January and, | drabicleft San Francisco on 
January ayti, 


THE NEXT MAIL 
For Europe, vid 


LEAVES: 


Hongkong ... per P. &O.Co. Sunday, Jan. 3rd. 
For Shanghai 

Kove, ant yer ‘Tucsiay, Feb. 5th. 

Nagavaics ... J 










For America 
For Europe, 

Hongkong. 
For America, 
For Canaaa, 


pet O.%O.Co. Wednesday, Feb. 6th. 





ay, Feb. 6th. 
, Heb. 16th. 
Thursday, Feb, 21st. 





ver P.M, Co, 
Sper CL P.M. Ce. 














TIME TABLES AND 


oon = age 

YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Tuains teave Yououama Station at 6.0, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7-30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 pam, 

Teains teave Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40, 
835," 9.45, and tr a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4,7 Sy 
6.15, 7.35) 8.45, 10, and’a1.15+ pan, 
Fars—First Single, sew 75; Second do. sew 4s, 


Thitddo., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


STEAMERS. 














Those 
Ka 






stopping at ‘Tsun 
marked (1) arethe same 
at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

MAINS LeAVE Yowonama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.n., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 pan.; and Kozt at 7, 
9-22, and 11.55 a. 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

‘Anes—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third.class se 4; to Totsuka, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 I 
sawa, seu 58, sex 34, sen 16; to Hfiratsuka, sen 98, 


sen $4, sen 95; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28} 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Tuains teave Toxvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.404,.m., 
and 230 and 535 pam.; and Mauwasit at 6 and 
11.40 a,m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 











sen 











TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
‘rains Lavi Uno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 am, and 12.23. 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Furusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p m. 

‘TRAINS Leave Suiocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 

a.m. and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Sexpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,,and 3.55 p-m.; FUKUsiIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 803 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 aan, 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.in, 
Fars.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2 
second-class yer 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fuleushima yen §, yer. 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yeu 6 45, yeu 4.30, se 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
wm,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Naorrsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. 

Fares—Second-cla 





























yen 1.76; 1 





rd, sen 92. 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave Miro (up) at 5.10 a.m, and 2.10 
and Oyama (down) at g a.m, and 7 p.m. 
us—First-class, yen 1.96; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42, 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Srwamuns Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 








ing exhibitors at the coming Paris Exhibition. 


Yoxosvks at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m,—Fate, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
+ 
ARRIVA 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25th 
January,—Shanghai_ and. ports, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 26th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong 19th January, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen- 
der, 26th January,—Awomori 22nd January, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,666, E. Christiansen, 
27th January,—Hongkong 20th January, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 27th January, 
“Nagasaki 23rd January, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th January,—Kobe 26th January, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 27th 
January,— Kobe 25th January, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
28th January,—Hongkong 20th January, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. 
& O.S.N. Co. 

Hinode Haru, Japanese steamer, 789, Naleai, 2gth 
January,—Otaru 26th January, Geneval.—S. 
‘Asano & Co. 

‘Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, 29th Ja- 
nuary,—Hongkong 19th, Shanghai 24th, and 
Kobe 28th January, General—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 2gth January,—Kobe 28h January, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomsen, 
agih January,—Vokkaichi 28th January, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, joth January,—Vekkaiehi agth January, 
General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197,Spiegelthal, 
gist January,—Hachinohe 26th January, Ge- 
heral,Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasage Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, G. W. 
Conner, 31st January,—Hakodate 28th Ja- 
nuary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 












































a abe, 
anuary, Gene: 





Gembu Mart, Japanese stea 
gist January,—Handa 3ouh J 
Fal. Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum: 
0 


y,—Vokkaichi goth Ja- 


mond, 31st k ‘ 
; Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


nuary, General 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Eckstrand, 
Mails 

















gist January,—Kobe goth January, 

hind General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, tt Feb- 

ruary,—Hongkong 26th January, General. 

O. & O.S.S. Co. 








DEPARTURES. 


Hesperia, German steamer, 1,050, Madson, 25th 
January,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 


Co. 
Belgic, British steamer, 4,213, W. H. Walker, 
26th Janu: —Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 








ral,—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 26th January, 0 Francisco, 
Mails and General:—P. M. S.S. Co. 





Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Parle, 26th 
‘Januar y,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & C 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
26th January,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen, Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 27th Jandary,—Yokkaichi, General— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 27th 

ty,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 

1.—Messageties Maritimes Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
‘dine, 27th January,—Etchu, General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, P. W. Case, 27th 
‘January,—Bombay via Kobe, Nagasaki, and 
Hongkong, Mails and General,—P. & 0.5. 
N. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanesesteamer 
ath January,—Hakodate, 
ral —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
28th January,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 28th 
January, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 
January;—Shanghai, and ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A- 
F, Christensen, 28th January,—Kobe, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
28th January,—Oginohama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, Webster, goth 
January, Nagasaki, General.—Cores & Co 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
goth January,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
goth January;—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 3oth 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yur 
sen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, 
gist January,—Shimonoseki, General. — 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum: 
imond, 31st January,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomp- 
son, gist Janu: Yokkaichi, General.— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


1,350, Wynn, 28th 
Nails and 














Spiegelthal, 
Nip- 











PASSENC 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokio Maru, fvom Shang- 
hai and ports :—Vice-Admiral Baron Akamatsu, 
Mrs. Akamatsuand daughter, Mr, and Mrs. Suzuki 
and child, Rev. J. Soper, Messrs. C. A. W. Pore 
tall, H. Williamson, Hayashi, Furukawa, and 
Chun Poy Chee in cabins Mrs, Oyosoku Kamashi, 
Satomi, Matano, J. Nakanishi, Takashima, Bare- 
noff, Undsi, ‘Tsuruda, and Sanbiac in second 
ise; and 65 passengers in steerage, For San 
ancisco: Miss L. Tielhall in cabin. 

Per German steamer Aglaia, from Hongkong: 
=—Mr. Waggott in second class. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Forshaw, Mr. 
Dunn, Mis. Shoo Lee, Mrs. Lo Yan Chee and 
child, and. Mrs. Lo Chee, infant, and child in 
cabin and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong via 
Shanghai and Kot} Baron and servant, 
Major Bigbee, Messrs. Takata, Yosume, Yoshida, 
Ikoyra, Abe, Huybrecth, Simons, Jeffries, Sala- 
belle, and Ramsdett in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—Mr. D. Ozaki in cabin ; 3 passengers 
in second class; and 69 in steerage. 

Per Japanese stean ‘akasago Maru, fvom 
Hakodate: —Messrs. Nakamura Kintomo, ‘Tsu- 
ruda Tozo, and Watanabe Kumashiro in cabin; 
Mrs, Murakami Ine, Messrs. Murakami Nobu- 
kazu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Miigata Maru, {rom 
Yokkaichi :—Mr, N. Yamasaki in cabin; Messrs. 
Hamano and Shindo in second class; and 26 pas- 
sengers in steerage. : 

Der Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from, Kobe: 
Governor and Mrs. G. Watanabe and 3 chi 
Governor K. Matsumoto, Governor ‘M. Takei, 
Mesrs. T. Akiyama, K.’Orita, M. Yoshimura, 
R. Bukushima, and C. Ohara in cabin; Messrs. 
G. Matsumura, S. Kikuchi, K. Kawashima, and 
MM, Otala in second class; and 107 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong +— 
Mrs. J. H. Ball and son and Miss Buckland in 
cabin. For San Francisco: Rev. and Mrs. 
Dunlop and 6 children, Rev. C. H. Watson, Cap- 
tain Barnes, R.N.R., Messrs. F.L J 
D. Watson, and D. Hormusjee 
anese steatner Kobe Maru, for Kobe: 
Messrs. J. Pearson, M, Sato, M. Okura, Y, Murai, 
H. Matsuda, K. Odate, H. Tanabe, B. ‘Takai 
and T. Uryu_in cabin; Messrs. ‘T. Kimura, 
Matsura, N. Konishi, ¥. Kato, Z, Okamoto, 
Sailo, G. Senda, S$. Asaka, and M. Katsura in 
Second class; and 130 passengers in sleerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco = Irs. J. D. McShane, Miss 
L. Tidhall, Messrs. C. H. Brown, E. A. Jackson, 
CL. Lombard, and KX. Sugiura in cab’ 


Ss. 
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Per Ja 

















Pa: Brench steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
yid Kobe:—Captain Berthaut, Captain Lefebvre, 


O} 





+ | had light, ba 





Mrs. Y. Kobayashi, Messrs. M. Hayashi, M. 
Muramatsu, S. Ichijo, G. Ishida, S. Oshikawa, 
Leroux, G. Appert, S. Nakade, U. Sakai, T. 
Sugita, H. Watanabe, L. Muraour, H. Sato, E. 
J. M. Marques, E. Cudennec, Guende, Ch, Budd, 
‘A. S. Vowell, J. J. Adam, A. J. Gabry, and E. 
Andiéis in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Hon. Chan Shen Yui, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. J. Oregon, and Mr. S. Fukugawa in cabin 5 
Missrs. Okada, Baramoff, and Omi in second 
class; and 29 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zhibet, for Bombay vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong :—Mess NU. 
Brackenburg, C. E. Richardson, and J. T. Boag 
and servant in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. 








CARGOES. 
Per Ametican steamer Ctiy of Rio de Fanciro, 
for San Francisco:— 









fon, ernie 

Shanghai - 10 
Hyogo 7290445 
Yokohama 330 601 
Hongkong == 
‘Total ... 1,116 





rae hai .. 
Hongkong 
Yokohama 





Total ... 


5 625 
Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 


vid Kobe :—Silk, for France, 592 bales. Waste 
Sills, for France, 333 bales, for England, 4 bales; 
total, 337 bales. ‘Treasure for Shanghai, $1,800 











REPORTS. 

‘The German steamer Ag/ata, Captain E. Chris- 
tiansen, reports:—Left Hongkong the 2oth Ja- 
fuary; had fresh north and north-easterly winds 
and high sea to Rock Island thence to port light 
N.N.E, winds, and snow, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th January, at 10.30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer 7okio Marz, Captain 

Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the roth January, 
at 11.52 a.m, and experienced moderate winds 
and cloudy weather till noon the next day. when 
same wealler was accompanied with light rain, 
‘Anived at Nagasaki the 21st, at 4.26 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 5.20 p.m, Arrived at Shimo- 
noseki the 22nd, at 5.25 a.m, and left the same 
morning, at 8 o'clock; had light breeze and fine 
weather. Attived at Kobe the 23rd, at 6.10 a.m. 
and leit the 24th, at noon ; had light to moderate 
north-westeily winds, at noon on 25th the wind 
fell light and shifted to N.E., fine and clear wea- 
ther. Arrived at Yokohama the 25th January, at 
4.20 p.m. 
The British steamer Ancona reports :—Left 
Hongkong the 20th January, at noon, Nagasaki 
the 25th, at 3.40 p.mi., and Kobe the 27th, at 2.15 
p.m, Arrived at Yokohama the 28ih January, at 
545 Petts 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Kobe the 28th Ja- 
nuary, at noon; had fresh north-westerly and 
westerly winds to Rock Island; thence to port 
fresh N.N.E. winds and fine weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 2gth Ja- 
nuary, al §.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer T'suruga Maru, Cap\ 
Thomsen, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 28th Ja- 
nuary, at 4p.m.; had fresh north-westerly winds 
to Rock Island; thence to port strong N.N.E. 
winds, with clear weather throughout the passage. 
¢ Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap: 
tain C. Nye, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 29th 
January, at 4 p-m.j had light S.W. and strong 
W.N.W. winds to Rock Island; to port fresh and 
strong north-easterly winds, with fine, clear wea- 
ther and smooth sea, Arrived at Yokchama the 
goth January, at 9.50 a.m. 

‘The Japaitese steamer Viigata Maru reports : 
Left Voklaichi the grst January, at 4.30 p.m. 
ing winds and overcast sky through- 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the gist 
January, at 11.15 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports : 
Left Kobe the 30th Jaunary, at noon; had fine 
































+lweather and light variable winds throughout the 


passage. Arrived at Yokohama the jist January, 
al 4.30 a.m. 

‘The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Wm, G. 
Pearne, reports: —Left Hongkong the 26th Janu- 
ary, at 1-51 p.m; had fresh monsoon and cloudy 
weather to. Turnabout; thence to port light 
northerly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the Ist 
February, at 4.20 a.m. ‘Time, 5 days 10 hours 
29 minutes. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ges 
IMPORTS. 
Business has been almost brought to a stand- 
still by the anticipation of the China New Vear 
holidays, as the same period is still observed pretty 
generally in this country away from the ports 
When the annual settlements take place; conse- 
quently the record of transactions is small and 
scarcely worth giving. There has, however, dur- 
ing the past week been rather an exceptional 
demand for 9 Ibs. Shirtings, and as holders have 
been firm, prices have advanced 2} to 5 cents. per 
piece, with but moderate sales. As to-other Piece 
Goods, and all Yarns, both English and Bombay, 
the prices remain nominal as last quoted, and will 
probably continue so for another week or two, 
when business may be expected to be fairly re- 
sumed. 














COTTONZVARNS. 

$30.25 to gras 
31.50 to 32.50 
32.75 to 33.50 
33-50 to 34.50 
33-00 to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35.25 to 35.75 
38.50 to 40.25 
36.50 to 38.25 
38.50 to 4150 
28.00 to 29.50 
27.50 to 28.75 
23-50 to 25.50 


PIECE GOODs. 



















y/a4, Or 
16/24, Medi 
- 16/24, Good to Hest 
16/24, Reverse .. 
. 28/32, Ordinar: 
- 28,32, Medi 
832, Good to 
38/12, Medi 
328, Two-fold 
wo-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


corron 
Grey Shintings—8h1h, 384 yds.’3 




























Grey S s—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 {0 2.60 
ay yards, 32 inches... 1a to 1-55 
s—12 yards, 4 + 135 to 1-65 
ards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Satteens ilack, 32 PEN TAMO, 
inches sess 0.07 10 O84 
Vurkey Reds—r3 to 2tIb, 24 yards, 30, raw cree, 
inches. sieissinsiancewiceocinntey HAG OT Aso 
Turkey Reds—aj to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
inches wie 2 195 M1 44s 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4ib, 24 yards, 30 
TROMER vecessogccorenent 3 . 160 to 1.85 
Velvets— Black, 35 yards, 22 inches $50 to 625 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-yinches.. 0.65 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 yacds, 43 inches 135 lo 2.054 





METALS. 

Some disposition for business at late rates, but 

at the moment things are quiet, being affected by 

the holidays incident on the New Year festivities 

(old style) which have occupied the latter half of 
this week. 

















Flat Bars, 4 inch, . $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, $ inch 3.05 to 3.15 
Rowand and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Najlrod, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size .... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.20 
Tin "lates, per hox 530 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 150 to 1.35 


KEROSENE. 


Nothing fresh in this market; buyers have ap- 
parently quite enough for their wants in the near 
fature, and will not buy more than they can help. 
Trade is also interfered with by the Chinese New 
Year holidays. 


quotations. 









Chester 42.174 to 2.20 
Comet 2.15 to.2.174 
Deve 2.124 to 2.15 
Russian 2.110 to 2.124 


SUGAR. 
There has been little doing“during the interval, 


and no change in prices. 


$5.10 107.15 





White Refined 









Manila 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3-50 to 3.60 
Namiida. 3.20 03.50 


3.60 


Cal = 
ee 3-707 tolg.80 


Hrown Takao 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 25th January, since 
which date purchases on this Market by foreign 
houses are entered as 1,476 piculs, divided thus : 
—Hanks 211 piculs, Filatures 810 piculs, Re-reels 
297 piculs, Kakeda 158 piculs. Direct shipments 
have not been more than 7 piculs, making the total 
trade for seven days past 1,483 piculs. 

‘There has been a strong revival of demand, and 
buyers for both hemispheres have been operating 
freely at or about recent quotations. ‘The ten: 
dency is toward higher prices, without at present 
any notable change; arrivals are scanty, Stocks 
are diminishing, and should the demand. continue 














There have been sundry rejections during the 
week, Lut some of the parcels have again been 
delivered into other foreign godowns, without any 
material difference in price. The Stock list shows 
a reduction of over one thousand piculs on last 
figures. 

We leave quotations unchanged. Dealers have 
been fairly current at or about these rates, but 
with a tendency to ask slightly higher figures for 
some kinds. Business is more or less suspended 
for a day or two on account of the Chinese 
New year festivities mentioned above. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities : 
the American and French mail steamers of 26th 
and 7th ultimo. The former vessel (City of Rio 
de Faneiro) carried 352 bales for Harrisburgh and 
New York, the Messageries mail boat Mel- 
bourne yelting 592 bales for Marseilles, Lyons, 
Milan, Zurich, and Basle. Present Export is there- 
fore 33,253 piculs, against 25,055 piculs last year 
and 18,688 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Haunks.—More enquiry than for some time past 
and considerable parcels have been disposed of. 
Shinshu of good quality are said to have been 
booked at $550, Omama $525, Agatsuma $525, 
Chichibu $520, Shibukawa $515, Hachoji $485 to 
$480. ‘These are presumably for Europe, although 
recent letter advices from Lyons report this class 
to be in but small request. 

Filatures,—These have had the chief patronage 
of buyers more than half the weck’s doings being 
in this class. All kinds and descriptions have 
been taken from Oshu in the north to Zamba in 
the south. The principal demand would seem to 
have been for southern Europe :—dfino, Vechu, 
Usen, Aidsu, Vechisen, all being freely bought, 
and $660 paid for good quality, fine-size, silk. In 
full-size we note Kaibokusha, Nosawa, atid similar 
chops at $630, while Kosiw of fair quality move 
regularly at $610 to $625. 

Re-reels.—A fair demand has resulted in the pur= 
chase of considerable parcels for the U.S. trade. 
Among the purchases we note Five Girl $600, 
Kodama $605, Tenginsha $595, Shorusha $5924, 
Omama $575, Akai-ha $560, and Akita $555. 

Kakeda.—Some business put through in. the 
early part of the week, but of late the trade is 
quieter: White Flag $610, Sun and Tortoise $590, 
Flower Girl $590, Daikoku $582}. 

Nota single transaction to be chronicled in Oshu 
or Zaysaam kinds : the stock of these will probably 
find their way to the native looms. 

Quorations. 





Hanks—No. 14. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) .. 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) 












1540 to 550 
535 to 545 























Hanks—No. 2} (Josh $20 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 to 510 tosis, 
Uanks—No. 3. 495 to 500, 
Hanks—N, 480 to 490 

650 to 700 


660 to670 

















640 to 650 
Kilatures—Na. 620 to. 630 
Filatures—No. 630 to 640 
Bilatwees—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 010 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ...... 580 to 590 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No.1 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. /15, 14/16 deniers 000 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 de 570 to575 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 500 
Kakedas—Extia 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 Geo to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 ‘560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 

Kakedas—No. 4 de 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24. 


530 to 535 





530 to 540 





Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 5t0 to 520 
Sodai—No. 24 ats 





Export Raw Silk Tables to 1st Feb., 1889 :— 

















Season 1848 Mo. 1887-88, 1886.8 
Daves. Wes, 

Europe 11,028 8,480 
America 13,482 10,163 
; Bales 33,082 24,510 18,643 
Total... on 33,253 «25,055 «18,688 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "eu's. reir, neues, 
Export from rst Wig } 24,116 25,550 18,800 
Stock, 1st February...... 2,392 14,000 13,000 
Available suppliestodate 23,508 39,550 31,800 


WASTE SILK, 


Less doing in this branch, and Settlements for 
the week are not more than 40 piculs divided 
thus :—Cocoons 15 piculs, Noshé 140 piculs, Kibiso 
240 piculs, Ner# § piculs. 

As noted above there is a falling off in the 
demand, principally on account of the lack of good 





we shall probably see dearer Silk when the present 
New Year holidays (old style) are over. 
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quality and desirable assortment. At one time 
dealers tried to encourage trade by offering to 





accept lower prices for lower grades, but the re- 
quirements of shippers appear to 1un upon high 
dass material just now. 

Small as the sales have been, arrivals have been 
yet smaller, and the stock (principally Kibiso) is not 
now more than 5,200 piculs. 

The American mail steamer had no Waste or 
Cocoons the last trip, and the Melbourne (27th) 
cartied 337 bales various kinds for Marseilles in 
transit. "Present export reaches 23,508 piculs, 
against 17,978 last year and 17,291 in 1887. 

Cocoons.—A trifling business in medium at $75 
and in common at $523 

Noshi—A little done in Filature at quotations : 
Mino at $110, Yonesawa Hosuri and Tegava at 
$112. No business whatever in Oshu or ‘Fosht 
Noshi. Stock in this depatiment is especially poor 
and of undesirable quality. 

Kibiso.—Considerable ‘purchases of Filature at 
prices ranging up to $125 for good to best Shin- 
shu. In Hira sorts Oshu is mentioned at $72} to 
$824, Shinshu $57, Foshu $42. 

Nothing passing~in Afawata, but a few piculs 
Neri have changed hands at $16 per picul. 


Quorations. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Hest 
lature, Best... 
lature, Good 
















s+ 105 to 110 
+ 125 to 135 
110 to.115 
. 100 to 105 


shu, Medium goto 95 









































(o—Bushu, Good to Best 125 to135 
—Joshu, Best — 
‘oshu, Good goto os 
oshu, Ordinary 85 to S7t 
ture, Best selected . 120 to 130 
re, Seconds . 2 105 torts 
'so—Oshtt, Good to Best - 
'so—Shinshu, Best... oto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50 to. 45 
ibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common oto 35 
so—Hachoji, Good ...... 45 to 40 
iso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common + 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best .. + 160 to 185 
Export Table Waste Silk to 1st Feb., 1889 :— 
Skasux 1888.89, 1887-88, 1846-8, 
Picuts. Prevus. — Prewus. 
Waste Si 21116 [15,633 13,851 
Pierced Cocoons 2,302 2,345 3.440 
23,503 17,978 17,291 
eltuenkea sabi rieutt, —FicuLa, reves. 
Sauentiaaraaiais} 267% 56m es 
Stock, 1st February ... 5,200 5,000 11,100 
Available suppliestodate 31,900 28,600 30,200 





Exchange has recovered slightly, and present 
rates are as follows:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/18; Documents, 3/18; 6 m/s. Credits 3/13; 
Documents 3/13; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$75t3 4 m/s. $76}; Paris, 4 m/s., Ics 3.96; 6 
ny/s. fcs. 3.98. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 1st February, 1889:— 



















Raw. rieuls, Waste, neuts, 
Hanks 14550 | Cocoons » 280 
Filatures 3,000 | Noshi-ito 780 
Re-reels '950| Kibiso .... 3,930 
Kakeda 6i0| Mawata . 140 
Oshu 270| Sundries . 70 
Taysaam Kind 30 

Total piculs ...... 6,400! Total piculs ...... 5,200 

‘TEA. 


Buying has been on a limited scale, the total 
only amounting to 570 piculs for the week. ‘The 
condition of the market has been firm, and the 
unsold Tea in stock is only 2,500 piculs. There 
is about 3,500 piculs to come from the producing 


districts before the opening of the new season, 









Common ... frotorr 
Good Common 12 to34 
Medium ...... 1 1t0 16 
Good Medium 17 to19 
Fine 

Geese, Nominal 


Choicest 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has recovered to some extent the 
fall of last week, and rates close as follow :— 








Stetling—Hanle Hills on demane 308 
Sterling—Danle ¢ months’ sight 3nd 
Sterling—Private 4 months! sight 34h 
Sterling—Private 6 yuh 
On Paris—1 3.89 





On Paris—P 
On Hongicong—Hanle sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days! 
Ow Shanghai—Bank sight 





git 








On New York—Bank Bills on dem 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sigh! 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATEINSON’S 
EAU DE TOWLETTE DE LOND! 


article prepared exclusively by the Inv 
att Deters, and of the Mens 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


‘Trade Mark —A ‘White Rose on 9 Gotor 
‘Lyro,” with Asidreas in ful. 
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Low Pric 


PIANOS 0 











STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 





uu xe & Bi 
x? 2 Bo Mi 
1: Bp 2 & gp 
Si 2. OS. a 
fi goa si 
"so gi & 
Zz gh oY 


June 16, 1888. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


66°HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Sarurpay Morwines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January st, 1889. 
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Se Se - ee 
YARROW ’S 





SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E., 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. 


52ins. 












And seo that each Jus bears baron Licbig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. 






OF: 
FINEST — AND 
fiEAT-FLAVOURING 
STGCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
ompany. 


length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





x 
June 9, 1888. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


52ins, 

















The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


WThe Physician’s Cure 
{for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





Stomach, 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


February 11, 1883. 


s2ins. 





Bee 
NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 
YOKOHAMA, 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, 
NAGASAKI, 
HAKODATE, 





AND 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the ¥apan Mail, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, January ist, 1889. 
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NOW READY, 


Wire Cotovrep Pian, 


A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Marl Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 











Printed and Pablished for the Paorrittor at y2, Main Street, 
Settlement, by Jaxs Ettacort Brats, of No. 23, Blut 
Yokohama—Sarvnpay, Femruiny a, 889° 
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A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: 






ADVIENNE QUE POURRA! 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Weexcy Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particulary requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANacer, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 





Yoxonama: Saturnay, Fea, ott, 1889. 








Swow jias fallen between Nagahama and Tsu- 
_ Tuga to the depth of seven or eight feet. 


Tue Netherlands Minister, who is now on leave, 
will arrive in the capital about March next. 


A rumour is current to the effect that the Go- 
vernment railways will be sold for 50,000,000 yen. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Kijigori, Ibaraki Prefecture, to lay a tramway 
between Mita and Iwaki 





Tus Committee of the Tokyo Club decided at 
the meeting held to-day to adopt electric light- 
ing on the Club premises. 


Tue Tokyo Fine Art School, established in the 
enclosure of the Educational Museum in Ueno 
Park, was opened on the 15th instant. 


Tue presentation of diplomas and prizes to the 
graduates of the English Law School in Tokyo 
took place on the 7th instant at 4 p.m. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities to light 
the Cabinet Office and the Privy Council room 
by electricity at a cost of yen 30,000. 


Viscount Nomura, a Court Councillor, who 
holds the rank of third-class, second grade, has 
been raised to that of third class, first grade. 


Tue Omi Maru will leave shortly for the 
Hawaiian Islands, taking a number of emigrants 
from Hiroshima and Yamaguchi Prefectures. 


Av the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
held on the afternoon of the 27th instant, a 
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dividend for the latter half of last year was de- 
clared at the rate of 10 percent. per annum. 
All the officers were re-elected. 


HLH. Prince Artsucawa Takeurto, who has 
been ordered to visit Europe, will leave the 
capital about the 16th instant for his destination. 


Mr. Ito, Director of the Mining Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, will 
leave Tokyo shortly to examine various mines 
in Kyushu, 


Tux ceremony of opening the section between 
Shinjiku and Tatekawa (over 17 miles), on the 
Kobu Railway, will take place about the begin- 
ning of April next, 


Apmirat Viscount Enomoto has submitted to 
the Cabinet Office the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure of the Communications Department 
for the 22nd fiscal year. 


Ir is proposed in many of the provinces to 
honour the promulgation of the Constitution in 
Tokyo on the rith inst. by banquets and other 
indications of rejoicing. 


Kato Daryiro died recently in to Gaol, 
where he was imprisoned for participation in 
the Satsuma rebellion. 





His remains were re- 
moved to his native place, Fukuoka. 


Aw exhibition of fine arts will be opened at 
Kyoto on the 15th of this month, for a period 
of fifty days. Amongst the promoters are the 
most famous artists of Kyoto. 





Severat residents of Osaka have established an 
academy for higher education, for which two 
English teachers and four graduates of Tokyo 
| University have been engaged. 


During twenty-eight days of last month visitors 
to the Tokyo Library numbered 3,270, of whom 
3,084 were ordinary, and 186 special visitors, 
the daily average being 116. 


Tue opening of the Sanyo Railway is said to 
have rendered accessible a very beautiful dis- 
trict, hitherto but lifle known except to persons 
residing in the immediate vicinity. 








Tue nickel for the manufacture of the new 
subsidiary coinage is-expected to arrive at the 
Mint during the present month, when operations 
will be immediately Sompieneeds 


Tue construction of an iron ” bridge over the 
Takekawa river, on the line of the Kobu Rail- 
way Company, has been completed, and a 
locomotive trial took place on the 23rd ult. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the Yoko- 
hama Stock Exchange was held on the after- 
noon of the 25th instant. A dividend for the 
latter half of 1888 was declared at the rate of 2 
per cent. 


Ivis stated as probable that the Government 
will grant re 1,000,000 towards the cost of the 
| Osaka Harbour Works. The scheme receives 
much opposition from the farmers in the neigh- 


gle 








bourhood, who appear to be under the impres- 
sion that the works will cause a diminution in 
tie volume of water in the river, and consequently 
decrease the value of irrigated land. 








Ow the 4th instant, the one hundred and eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the death of the Forty- 
seven Ronins by harakirt, a religious service 
was held in the Sengakuji Temple at Takanawa 
Tokyo. 

Tue use of cow's milk appears to be on the 
increase, according to the returns of the Kyoto 
Dairy Company. The number of customers 
supplied in 1886 was 1,600; in 1887, 3,700; 
and last year, 5,200. 





st Nakamupa, Superinten- 
dent of the Yokosuka Admiralty Office, has sub- 
mitted to the Minister of State for the Navy the 
estimates of expenditure of the Admiralty Office 
for the next fiscal year. 


Vicr-Apmirat Visco’ 


Tue materials for an iron bridge to be built over 
the Tamagawa river, on the line of the Kobu 
Railway Company, ordered from England, 
arrived at Yokohama on the zgih ultimo, and 
the work will be commenced shortly. 


Tue Governors and Prefecis now in the capital 
visited the Home Office on the morning of the 
4th instant, and had a conference with Mr, 
Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister, as to the ceremony 


of the promulgation of the Constitution on the 
rith instant, 


Tu formation of embankments on the line of 
the Kyushu-Railway between Hakata and Kuru- 
me (22 miles) which was begun about the end 
of last year, will be completed in April next, 
and the laying of rails will be commenced about 
July. Traffic will be opened before the end of 
this year. 





Mr. Nakamura, President of the Tokyo Rice 
Exchange, proposes to form a company, to be 
called the Rice and Grain Warehousing Com- 
pany, at Fukagawa, with a capital of yen 
250,000, which will be raised in shares of yen 
100 each from among the shareholders, officers 
and brokers of the Exchange. 


Tue presentation of certificates to the graduates 
of the Tokyo Commercial School, at Hitotsu- 
bashi, Kanda, Tokyo, will take place about the 
middle of this month. The Director of the in- 
stilution proposes to ask H.M. the Emperor to 
be present, the ceremouy being the first since 
she opening of the institution, A large number 
of officials and private gentlemen are expected. 


Tur half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Gas Company was held on the 
27th instant at the Bankers’ Club at Sakamoto- 
cho, Nihonbashi. Owing to the absence of Mr, 
Shibusawa Ei-ichi, Chief of the Committee, 
Mr. Sudo occupied the chair, and read the re- 
port and accounts for the latter half of last year. 
The receipts during the period were yen 
20,937.62, to which yen 3,618.657 brought over 
from the last account were added, making a 
total of yen 24,556.277. Of this amount yen 
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2,400 were set apart as a reserve to capital, yen 
2,093.762 as a special reserve, and yen 14,000 
as remuneration to officers, yen 3,437,107 being 
carried forward tothe next account. A dividend 
for the latter half of 1888 was declared at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


Tue cost of constructing a railway between 
Himeji and Onomichi on the Sanyo Railway 
is estimated at yen 4,473,975, Of which yen 
2,478,975 will be spent between Himeji and 
Okayama (54 miles) and yen 1,995,000 between 
Okayama and Onomichi (50 miles). A tunnel 
will be bored on the line between Hiroshima and 
Okayama Prefectures at a cost of yen 577,000 
and the work is expected to be completed in 
a year. 

Tue success attending the Hack Carriage 
Company in Kyoto will doubtless induce the 
promotion of similar undertakings elsewhere. 
This company only commenced operations on 
the 21st ult., and the vehicles have been so well 
patronised that the receipts amounted to 12,000 
yen by the 2nd inst, Notwithstanding the trams 
in Tokyo, that city ought to be a gold mine to 
persons capable of properly organising and 
working such a hack carriage company. 


Prans of the permanent buildings of the 
National Assembly, to be erected at Nagata- 
machi, have been submitted by the Temporary 
Construction Bureau to the Minister President 
of State. According to these the main gate will 
be built facing Kasumigaseki, while the entrance 
hall will be situated in the eastern part of the 
buildings, and the Upper and Lower Houses 
will meet in halls respectively to the left and 
right of the entrance. A garden will be laid 
out round the whole buildings. 


A Generar. meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Cement Company was held on the evening of 
the 2gth ult. in the premises of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobi- 
kicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Hashimoto, President 
of the Company, took the chair and read the 
report and accounts for the period from March, 
in which month the company was established, 
to the 31st December last. A dividend of 8 
per cent, per annum was declared, A special 
meeting was afterwards held, and it was decided 
to double the present capital of yen 50,000. 


Comparnts reach us of the want of a snowfall 
in the principal mulberry districts, where the 
farmers aver that the leaf is never so good or 
so plentiful in seasons when there is little or no 
snow. There is plenty of time, however, in 
which to gratify the farmers of Shinshu and 
Joshu. Tajima is noted for its early and heavy 
snowfalls, yet none had fallen there till well to- 
wards the close of last month, several weeks 
later than usual. It came so heavily at length 
as almost to cause darkness, and eight feet fell 
in a few hours. ¥ 


In an extra Oficial Gazelte a notification was 
issued over the signature of Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, to 
the effect that, in consequence of the death of 
H.LH. Archduke Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
mourning will be observed by the Court for 
twelve days. All higher officials, peers, persons 
who hold rank above sixth class, second grade, 
and those in possession of decorations above 
sixth class, have been ordered when visiting the 
Palace to wear mourning dress (black) for the 
above period. Field officers and flag officers or 
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officers of equivalent rank have been ordered 
to wear crape on their arms during the same 
period. 


A spECIAL meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company was held on the 
afternoon of the 2gth ult. at the Koseikan, at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Taguchi, President 
of the Company, occupied the chair. The 
traflic receipts were stated to have been yen 
3,806.837 in October, yen 4,548.42 in Novem- 
ber and yen 5,452.76 in December last. A 
proposal to lay railways between Tochigi and 
Shikanuma (15 miles) and between Maebashi 
and Shibukawa (12} miles) at a cost of yen 
231,754 and yen 165,628 respectively was con- 
sidered. A survey of the proposed routes will 
be commenced shortly. 


Business, as anticipated last week, has not yet 
been resumed. Small sales of Yarns have been 
made at full prices, and the Shirtings taken 
have been done at a further slight advance, 
There is not much moving in Woollens, and a 
few small lots of Fancy Cottons about make up 
the sum total of the week's transactions. The 
Metal market is quiet, and stecks ample. Kero- 
sene has not changed, and fresh arrivals bring 
the available oil to 300,000 cases, Sugar has cnly 
been sold in retail quantities, and prices are un- 
changed. The Silk market is dull, and buy- 
ing has dwindled to small dimensions. Prices 
are about the same, the stock is moderate, and 
arrivals continue light. There is still a demand 
for Waste Silk, though transactions have not 
been great. Prices have weakened somewhat. 
Arrivals have been heavy, and the stock has been 
again raised. The Tea season is about closed, 
though a few hundred piculs of leaf continue to 
dribble into market. Exchange is unaltered 
and steady. 


NOTES. 








A spectat issue of the Ofictal Gasefle contains 
an accurate programme of the ceremony to be 
observed on the occasion of the promulgation 
of the Constitution next Monday. The day 
chosen for this great event is also the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the first Japanese Em- 
peror Jimmu, and the ceremonials usually ob- 
served on that account will take place according 
to the ordinary routine in the morning. Mean- 
while the following Imperial Envoys are to be 
despatched :—H.I.H. Prince Kujo Michitaka, 
to the Jingu Shrine, at Ise; Baron Takasaki 
Seifu, Vice-Director of the’Bureau of Rites, to 
the Mausoleum of the Emperor Jimmu; and 
Viscount Takeya Mitsuaki to the Mausoleum 
of the late Emperor Komei. Orders have also 
been issued that a local official is to proceed to 
every officially recognised shrine throughout the 
Empire to offer prayers and incense. At 10 
o'clock in the forenoon of the rith, all those 
authorized to be present in the Principal Hall 
(Seiden) of the Palace during the ceremony 
will proceed thither in procession, headed by 
the Minister President of State. The persons 


included in this category are, the Minister 


President of State, the President of the Privy 
Council, the Ministers of State, Officials of 
Shinnin rank, Princes (not of the Blood), 
Wearers of First Class Orders, Officials of 
Chokunin rank, Local Prefects and Gover- 
nors, Attendant Peers of the ako-no-ma. 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons, All 
these are to take their appointed places, The 








Members of the Cabinet will be arranged 
directly facing the Throne, in line. On their 
right front will stand the President of the Board 
of Rites, Still further in advance, and mar- 
shalled in ares curved towards the Throne, the 
Princes of the Blood will be placed. On the 
right of the Throne Her Majesty the Empress 
will be seated. On either side of Her Majesty 
and slightly in advance the Princesses of the 
Blood will stand, while behind them the prin- 
cipal officials of Her Majesty's Household will 
be placed, the Ladies in Waiting forming a rear 
line to these two ranks. The Imperial Insignia 
will be laid before the Throne, the Jewel on the 
right, the Sword on the left, and to the left rear 
of the latter will be placed the Privy Seal. On 
the right of the Throncand a little in advance of 
His Majesty, but behind the Empress and her 
suite, will be the Chief of Nobles in Waiting, the 
Nobles being marshalled behind him with the 
chief officials of the Imperial Household on their 
right. On the left of the Throne, slightly in 
advance of the Chief of the Nobles in Waiting, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the 
Minister of the Imperial Household will stand, 
and behind them Generals and Colonels of the 
Imperial Body Guards. To the left of these, 
again, and facing the Throne a place is to be 
reserved for the Foreign Corps Diplomatique. 
His Majesty, on entering the Hall, will be at- 
tended by the Nobles in Waiting, the Director 
and chief officials of the Board of Rites, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Chamberlains of Chokunin 
rank bearing the Imperial Insignia, Chamber- 
lains, Princes of the Blood, the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal carrying the casket that contains 
the Scroll of the Constitution, a Chamberlain car- 
rying the Privy Seal, the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Staff Officers of the Imperial 
Guards, and Officials of the Imperial House- 
hold. On His Majesty’s entrance the .bands 
will play the National Anthem, and when the 
Princes, nobles, officials, and officers have taken 
their place, His Highness Prince Sanjo will ap- 
proach the Throne and present to the Emperor 
the casket containing the Scroll of the Con- 
stitution. His Majesty, receiving it, will hand 
it to the Minister President of State, and at the 
conclusion of this act and of the words with 
which his Majesty will accompany the gift of 
national enfranchisment, a salute of ror guns 
will be fired. The Emperor will then retire, 
and the assemblage will break up in due order. 
In addition to the distinguished personages 
collected in the body of the Hall, the gal- 
lery will be thrown open to the foliowing, 
namely :—Foreign employés holding the rela- 
live rank of Chokunsn ; Japanese and foreigners 
possessing decorations of or above the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun; Officials of Séarn 
rank of and above the third class, resident in 
the capital ; Judges of Courts of First Instance ; 
Officials of Sén/n rank below the third class, 
one each from the Cabinet, the Privy Council, 
the Senate, and the various Departments of 
State, and Chairmen of Local Assemblies. 


ate 


In the afternoon, weather permitting, there 
will be a review at Aoyama. The Imperial 
Procession will leave the Palace at half-past 
one o'clock, the Emperor and Empress riding 
in the same carriage. Then will follow the 
equipages of Princesses of the Blood, the 
Minister President of State, the President of 
the Privy Council, members of the Cabinet and 
officials of Shinnin rank. Tents will be erected 
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for the accommodation of Their Majesties at 
the saluting point. Those who had the honour 
of being present at the ceremony of the pro- 
mulgation will precede the Imperial Cortége to 
the review ground. 


are 

At 7 o'clock in the evening Princes and 
Princesses of the Blood, the Minister President 
of State, thé President of the Privy Council, 
Cabinet Ministers, Officials of Shinnin rank, 
the Foreign Representatives and their ladies, 
will have the honour of dining with their Majes- 
ties the Emperor and Empress in the Hémei-den 
(Banquetting Hall). At 9 o'clock, all those 
who were permitted to be present at the Cere- 
mony of Promulgation, will be invited to an 
Imperial Reception when various ancient Japa- 
nese dances will be performed. 








Tue citizens of TékyO are apparently un- 
decided as to the nature of the demonstrations 
appropriate to the great event of Monday next. 
We read that the students of the University pro- 
pose to await the Imperial procession at the 
Babasaki Gate on its return to the Palace from 
the Review at Aoyama, and there is talk of their 
taking the horses from the carriages of Count 
Kuroda and Ito and dragging them by hand. 
We should hope, however, that this idea will not 
be translated into action. The voluntary sub- 
stitution of men for beasts of burden is a per- 
formance that partakes too much of ovations paid 
in Europe to pretty actresses or renowned Divas. 
Much more apropos would be atorchlight proces- 
sion in the evening, of which also there is some 
notion. On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the Authorities might have advantageously given 
the citizens a longer period for preparations. 
The city can hardly make up its mind and 
execute ils intentions on any large scale within 
the space of a week or ten days. We read in 
the vernacular press that a meeting of house- 
holders was held on the evening of the 3rd 
instant, when it was resolved that lanterns and 
flags should be hung before each house and 
that festival-cars should traverse the streets 
with banners bearing the inscription ‘“ Long 
live the Emperor” and “May the nation 
prosper (Hs bandai, Kokka Kéfuku). It 
was also resolved that directors of the street 
ceremonies should wear hats fringed with 
flowers, and coats with the dyed words ‘“Cere- 
monial of the Constitution.” The leading 
residents of the Honjo District are to assemble 
at either the Ibumura-ro or the Nakamura-ro, 
where fireworks will be discharged and other 
methods of celebration adopted. Then we hear 
of a meeting of the Kojimachi folks in the 
Hall of the Sectional Assembly, where re- 
spects will be paid to the Emperor's picture 
and wine will flow freely. Concerted songs 
by school-children are also on the programme, 
and the Japan Railway Authorities have decided 
to issue excursion tickets available for five days 
so that the country northward of TékyS may 
participate in the festivities. The chief inns of 
the capital are already becoming as full as they 
can be packed, and expedients to furnish addi- 
tional accommodation are the order of the cay. 
It is expected that pardon will be granted to all 
persons undergoing punishment for offences 
against the Peace Preservation Regulations, the 
Press and Public Meetings Regulations, as well 
as to military offenders of certain classes. Fifty- 
three inmates of Ishikawa-jima jail are likely to 
benefit by this act of grace. Rumour further 
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has it that the stigma of “rebel” will be publicly 
removed from the names of Saigo Takamori 
and Eto Shimpei, and that peerages will be 
conferred on the descendants of these celebrated 
men as well as of others whose parents, though 
they distinguished themselves in the Imperial 
cause at the time of the Restoration, subse- 
quently fell into disgrace for their political views. 


ate 


Despite the various preparations noted above, 
the leading vernacular newspapers seem to 
apprehend that Toky6 may suffer this unique 
occasion to pass without appropriate demon- 
stations of rejoicing. Orientals are undemons- 
trative folk, Their idea of refinement is that 
no expression of the seven passions should be 
suffered to show itsclf on the face or to ap- 
pear in the demeanour. They find it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the exuberant dis- 
plays made by Westerns on festive occasions. 
But the Hoch? Shimbun, the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, and the Chéya Shimbun unite in 
reminding them that their sentiments with 
regard to representative Government will be 
more or less judged by their conduct in 
connection with the events of the 11th, and that 
if they seem indifferent or impassive they will 
surely be held to have no very strong aspirations 
for political liberty. We should think that these 
apprehensions of our Toéky6 contemporaries 
have litle real foundation, for the capital is 
evidently alive to the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved in the ceremonial of the 1th. The only 
genuine source of uneasiness, so far as we can 
perceive, is that the time allowed for preparations 
has been decidedly short. 





Tue powers of Japanese artists have been put 
toa new test in connection with the ceremony 
of promulgating the Constitution. As our 
readers know, ladies are to be present on 
the great occasion, in the Svéden at the time 
of the promulgation, at Aoyama during the 
Review, and at the Banquet and Reception in 
the Palace in the evening, In the presence of 
Royalty the question of dress becomes im- 
portant; and perhaps we may add, with suffi- 
cient preface of apology, that past experience 
has not demonstrated the infallibility of the 
unguided judgment of foreign ladies in Japan 
where apparel for special occasions is concerned. 
The Imperial Household Department has there- 
fore adopted the precaution of forwarding to 
each lady, with her invitation, not only a 
statement of the nature of the dress to be 
worn at each stage of the ceremonial, but also 
a picture of what the statement exactly signifies. 
Of course the verbal definitions are wide enough 
to impose no inconvenient trammels on any one’s 
fancy. Zai-reifuku, Chu-reifuku, and Shd-rei- 
|fuku—terms for which we cannot pretend to 
find any similarly terse English equivalents, but 
which may perhaps be conveniently rendered 
by a comparative series, “ full, fuller, and fullest 
dress "—are definitions leaving ample liberty to 
the caprice of each fair dame in respect of 
materials, grouping, and details. But the cut 
and genefal contours of each costume are deter- 
mined by the accompanying picture, where, 
with a few bold, vigorous, and sweeping strokes, 
the artist shows, in outline, front and side views 
of ladies whose graceful proportions carry us to 
the extreme of unbelief in the theory of our 
race's simian descent. It is not given to many 
persons to assist, however vicariously, in the 





making of history. We old residents of Japan 


gle 





have seen, perhaps taken a share in, very re- 
markable creative processes of this nature, and 
we now find ourselves within a few days of the 
climax. That ladies are to play such a con- 
spicuous rd/e in the great ceremony is a fact 
not without significance in its bearing on the 
extraordinary story of Japanese progress. We 
should think, therefore, that any of our fair 
readers possessing an album and honoured with 
an invitation for next Monday, would be care- 
ful to insert therein these pretty pictorial pres- 
criptions, with their semi-ideographic legends 
of décolleté, mi-décolleté, and so forth, for to 
future generations they will assuredly be objects 
of immense interest and value. 








ReprEsENTATives from the various newspaper 
offices of the capital met on the 6th instant at 
the Yanagiya Restaurant, Gofukubashi, Tokyo, 
to decide which journals will be represented at 
the ceremony of promulgating the Constitution 
on the rth. The Metropolitan Police Office 
had intimated that places would be provided 
for ten journals on the occasion, and required 
the names of those chosen. The meeting no- 
minated the following journals as those to be 
represented :—The Nichi Michi Shimbun, 
Hochi Shimbun, Choya Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, Vomiurt Shimbun, Nippon Shim- 
bun, Kaishin Shimbun, Tokyo Koron, Tokyo 
Shimpo and Fiji Shimpo. Tt was decided that 
Messrs. Tsuda (Fi¢ Shimf'o), Minoura (Hochi 
Shimbun), Seki (Michi Nichi Shimbun), Koe- 
zuka (Mainichi Shimbun), Takata (Vomiuré 
Shimbun), Fukumoto (Nippon Shimbun), Ed- 
amoto (Kaishin Shimbun), Murayama (Zokyo 
Koron), Asaina (Zokyo Skimpo), and Yoshida 
(Choya Shimbun) should attend on the oc- 
casion, After the ceremony the reporters will 
meet at the Aojunsha, in Minami Nabecho, 
to write out their reports, copies of which will 
be supplied to the papers that are not re- 
presented. 


Despite the somewhat limited time at their 
disposal the citizens of the capital are evidently 
determined that the Constitution shall not be 
promulgated without general signs of rejoicing. 
Tokyo will be en féfe on the t1th, and 
as the route to be followed by the Imperial 
Party in going to and returning from the Re- 
view has already been fixed, the remaining time 
available will no doubt be well utilized in de- 
corating the localities thus honoured. Mean- 
while, the various corporations and public 
companies of the capital are busy making in- 
dependent arrangements. In front of the Nip- 
pon Railway Company's premises at Kobikicho 
and the Uyeno Station magnificent arches will be 
erected, and on ropes stretched in various direc- 
tions-from the roofs of the buildings lanterns 
will be hung for purposes of illumination. In 
the evening gas jets, arranged to show the 
Chinese characters Hdso-banzai (Long live the 
Emperor) will be lit, and selections of music 
will be played by the Marine Band. At Shim- 
bashi the Tokyo Tramway Company will erect 
a forti 24 feet high and 21 feet wide, covered 
with evergreens, and surmounted by a tablet of 
the same material bearing the characters 2/éso- 
danzai. The cars of the company, as well as 
the horses, will be tricked out with miniature 
flags and ribbons. A platform will be erected 
in front of the Stock Exchange, on which will be 
displayed a colossal fei, flanked by sake offerings ; 
the buildings will be decked with lanterns ; 
Kagura music will be performed on a stage 
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inside; and the members and brokers, wear- 
ing chrysanthemum favours, will, after witness- 
ing the passage of the Imperial procession, 
assemble in tae Exchange and drink to the 
Emperor and Constitution. The members of 
the Rice Exchange propose 40 escort to the 
neighbourhood of the Palace gate a vehicle 
laden with fireworks, the intention being to 
commence a display of 60 pieces as soon as the 
Imperial carriage reaches the Futayebashi, or 
outer bridge of the Palace. The Inland Trans- 
port Company will be represented by fifteen 
carriages drawn by horses or cattle. On the 
first will be a banner with the inscription Kempo 
go happu shiki wo shukusu, “in celebration of 
the Promulgation of the Constitution,” and the 
others will bear ornamental stands of pine, 
plum, bamboo, and other trees, the officers, 
in uniform, carrying flags of various kinds. 
After cheers for the Emperor, Empress, and 
Imperial Family in front of the Palace, the 
procession will return to the company’s 
premises where a No performance will be 
given, after which all the employés will join 
in singing the National Anthem. Casks of 
saké will be on tap for the benefit of sub- 
ordinates connected with the company. A 
tall mast will be erected at the warehouses of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha at Nihonbashi, 
from which half a dozen ropes will be suspend- 
ed bearing flags ‘during the day-time and lan- 
terns at night. The residents of the Nihon-bashi 
district have decided to decorate in purely 
Japanese fashion some twenty bridges which 
are included in the ward, the Nihon-bashi 
to receive a special share of attention. Arches 
will be erected on each bridge bearing suitable 
inscriptions. At the Ryogoku-bashi dancing 
stages will be constructed, and as soon as 
the firing of the salute begins, several hundred 
fireworks will be displayed from the river. An 
entertainment will be given in the evening in the 
Chitose Theatre by leading residents. The Hongo 
people will erect a huge arch in the Main Street, 
with the characters Waga Kimi banzat ‘ Long 
live our Emperor ;” the national flags willbe 
crossed above the arch and support numerous 
festoons of lanterns; and dashi carrying musi- 
cians will be dragged along the chief thorough- 
fares. A thousand children from the common 
schools of Hongo will be drawn up as the Im- 
perial Party passes, and these with others will 
sing the National Anthem on the play ground at 
Fujimayecho, where the ward officers will as- 
semble in tents specially pitched, and pay their 
respects to the portraits of the Emperor and Em- 
press. A stage will be erected at the lidamachi 
Parade ground, where leading residents of the 
Kanda district will deliver appropriate speeches, 
and mochi and oranges Will be distributed to the 
crowd. Some 30 dashi will be drawn about 
during the day, and Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, who 
isa resident of the district, has intimated his 
desire to present 100 tubs of sake on the oc- 
casion. .In Shiba, Azabu, Fukagawa, Ushi- 
gome, and Asakusa preparations are being made 
to celebrate the occasion, and Jantern-makers, 
flag dealers, dyers and others are reaping a rich 
harvest. The students of the University have 
abandoned the idea of dragging the carriages of 
Count Kuroda and Count Ito. It has been 
decided that they will offer to the Emperor an 
address, enclosed in a nishiki casket, which 
will be presented by the President of the 
University, for ch purpose the Imperial 
carriage wi!’ 





to be fixed on. The address will be drafted by 
Professor Shigeno Antake and will be signed 
by the whole University staff and students. 
The latter will assemble at five o'clock 
in the afternoon in front of the library, where 
Mr. Watanabe will read the reply of the Em- 
peror to the students’ address, and Professor 
Shigeno Autake will deliver a short and appro- 
priate speech, The National Anthem will then 
be sung and the healths of the Emperor and 
Empress and the Imperial Family will be toast- 
ed. A procession will then be formed and the 
students will march forth with torches to the 
music of the Naval Band, tothe Palace gate, 
where the torches, in accordance with an ancient 
Japanese custom will be thrown in aheap, forming 
a bonfire, and the processionists will cheer as the 
Characters Seijyo-banzas on a device of electric 
jets are displayed. To guard against accidents 
the fire brigade of the University will be in 
attendance with their appliances. The mem- 
bers of the Tokyo City Assembly will await the 
Imperial procession, drawn up ata suitable point 
on the line of route. It has been decided that 
they will ask His Imperial Majesty's acceptance 
of a pair of flower stands composed of pines, 
and plum-trees, combined with roses, peonies, 
and plum blossoms. These bouquets, with the 
baskets containing them, will be about 10 feet in 
height. The City officials will be stationed 
at the same spot, which will be marked bya 
large evergreen arch, surmounted by the 
national colours, and bearing in the centrea 
chrysanthemum of oranges. It was expected 
and hoped by many that after the review the 
Imperial party would return to the Palace 
by way of Ginza, Nihon-bashi, and Megawa- 
bashi, but the route has been definitely fixed by 
a notification. According to this the procession 
will leave the Palace by the main gate, passing 
through the Sakurada Gate, and thence pro- 
ceeding by way of Ura-Kasumigaseki and Tora- 
nomon, along the Moat, up the Aoizaka, past 
the Naval Department, and Enokizaka, along 
Akasaka, Tamachi-dori, and Tenmacho, up 
Uchinakazaka, and through Aoyama-dori and 
Aoyama-machi to the Parade Ground, The re- 
turn will be by way of Aoyama-dori, Kinokuni- 
zaka, the Yotsuya Gate, Kojimachi-dori, along 
the Moat near the Hanji Gate, and through the 
Sakurada Gate to the Palace. News from the 
provinces indicate that the country-people are 
hardly behind the folks in the capital so far as 
regards enthusiasm and zeal to properly mark 
the event. The members of the Toshin Asso- 
ciation at Iwamurada, Shinano—to mention one 
instance—have instructed a correspondent in 
the capital to wire them one or two important 
paragraphs as soon as possible, with the view 
of reading the extracts at an entertainment 
which they propose to hold on the 11th. Itis 
stated that the classic Yoshiwara is resolved to 
put itself ew evidence, by sending forth proces- 
sions of singing girls, all dressed alike. The 
citizens of the Shitaya District also think thata 
parade of youth and beauty is a good idea, but 
they purpose to put the fair damselgin waggons 
with dancing stages, so that the reflection of 
their graces may not be too stationary. The 
Kyobashi folks talk of a monster procession, 
every unit of which is to carry a coloured 
lantern, and in the van will march a banner 
squadron with Kélei Heita banzai' (long live 
His Majesty the Emperor) on a hundred flags. 
The citizens of Shiba are not the least original, 





phal arches to be erected everywhere, they pro- 
pose to plant 150 cherry-trees immediately out- 
side the Tora-no-monin the line of the Imperial 
The trees are to be decked with 
artificial flowers on the auspicious day, and to 
stand afterwards a perennial memento of the 
occasion. But we refrain from attempting to 
further map out the programme. Tdkyd evi- 
dently means to show itself thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the nation’s enfranchisement. 


procession, 


We have been requested to publish the follow- 
in, The Ladies and Gentlemen of the Fo- 
reign Community are cordially invited to be 
present on the 11th instant at a Wo dance to 
be held in the Public Garden, and at wrestling 
matches on the site of the former Kencho, in 
celebration of the promulgation of the Constitu- 
The committee regret that time does not 
allow them to issue separate invitations, and re- 
quest that this invitation may be accepted. ~ 


* 
ae 


The following is the programme of the cele- 
bration of the rith February in Yokohama :— 
The principal ceremony will take place in the 
upper storey of the Town Hall. At ten o'clock 
a.m, all will assemble at the Town Hall and a 
congratulatory address will be read to their 
Majesties the Emperorand Empress. Ateleven 
o'clock the Committee of the Celebration, who 
will be received by the Governor, will adjourn to 
the Kencho whence telegraphic congratulations 
will be sent to the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. From nine o'clock a.m. fireworks 
will be let off from different parts of the town, 
and this pyrotechnic display will be continued 
during the night. At ten o'clock, when the ad- 
dressis read in the Ceremonial Hall, all the child- 
ren of the Primary Schools will sing the national 
anthem in front of the building. At one o’clock 
a performance of Wo dances will take place in 
the Public Garden, Wrestling performances will 
also be held on the vacant ground, the site of 
the former Kencho, during the afternoon, com- 
mencing at one o'clock. A torch-light proces- 
sion will be formed and march through the 
principal streets in the evening. 





tion, 


TELEGRAMS received in the capital announce 
that another anti-foreign riot has taken place 
in China. The scene of the disturbance is 
Chinkiang, and the number of Chinese directly 
engaged is said to have been some six thousand. 
The American Consulate was bumed to the 
ground, and the British Consulate attacked but 
not destroyed. Happily the casualities appear 
to have been few, for only one foreigner is 
reported missing. Chingkiang lies about 150 
miles up the Yang-tsze, in the angle formed 
between the western mouth of the Grand Canal 
and the right bank of the river. In the 
days when the grain-tribute from the Southern 
Chinese provinces was transported to Peking by 
the inland route, Chingkiang was a place of 
much importance. It attracted the attention of 
the British forces under Sir Hugh Gough in 
1842, and its capture involved the garrison in 
self-inflicted horrors that may well have be- 
queathed a vivid tradition to posterity, The 
foreign settlement is a tract extending from the 
mouth of the Grand Canal, above the city, along 
the bank of the river fora distance, and through 
adepth inland of about a quarter of a mile. 
No intelligence has been conveyed as to the 


origin of the riot. 
rom 
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Acrration in favour of a substantial addition to 
the British Navy in likely to have practical 
results in the near future. An important con- 
tribution to the question was made by Admirals 
Sir T. Symonds, Sir G. Phipps Hornby, and 
Lord Alcester, in the Fortnightly Review for 
November. Briefly speaking, the conclusion 
arrived at by these distinguished authorities was 
that the British Navy should be trebled forth- 
with. By “Navy” we mean ships of recent 
construction having armour and armaments of 
the most approved types. Nothing built before 
1875 can be included in the list of efficient 
fighters. In such ships England is barely 
as strong as France, and the claim is that, 
having regard to the immensely larger and 
more extended functions her ships have to 
perform, she should be at least three times as 
strong in order to do battle on equal terms. 
Naturally this contention suggests the corollary, 
how long would it take to raise her strength to 
such a standard, and are the constructive 
resources of the country competent to under- 
take the task within any reasonable period? This 
interesting question has been investigated by 
the St. Fames's Budget, and the conclusion 
recorded is that there are in Great Britain and 
Ireland twenty-six eminent private firms, which, 
without dislocating their regular business, would 
undertake to add to the Navy 24 battle-ships and 
65 first-class cruisers inside of three years, 
England is therefore perfectly well able to carry 
out the programme laid down by the Admirals, 
but whether any Government will risk its tenure 
of office by becoming responsible for an ex- 
penditure of about thirty millions sterling isa 
moot question. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo, writing of Postal Savings 
Banks in this country, refers at some length to 
the measures adopted in western States with a 
view to the amelioration of the working-classes, 
and the softening of that line of demarcation 
which so plainly is drawn between the rich and 
the poor. Our contemporary does not suggest 
that the State Assurance system adopted in 
Germany should be introduced into Japan, but 
urges that every expedient to encourage and 
develop saving and thrift among the lower 
classes should be resorted to. The post-oflice 
savings system, which has proved so beneficial 
in Western countries, has been introduced in 
Japan, but its result has not been wholly satis- 
factory. Pointing to the fact that the maximum 
amount that may be deposited under the present 
system is 50 yen a day, or 18,200 yen a year, the 
Fifi contends that this alone proves that the 
benefits of the institution are not enjoyed by 
the lower classes alone, but on the other hand 
people of considerable means invest their 
capital in this way. If the actual facts of the 
case could be ascertained it would no doubt be 
found that the poor classes, though bulking 
largely in number, would be a very small pro- 
portion in respect of the amount deposited. The 
rate of interest allowed by the Postal Savings 
Banks is 4.2 per cent. per annum, a rate 
which approaches so closely to that of the 
banks (5 per cent.) that it tempts people of 
capital to deposit their money there on the un- 
impeachable security of the government. The 
Fri would have the present maximum lowered 
from 18,000 yea per annum to say 300 yen, or 
about a yer a day, and the minimum lowered 
from 10 sen to 5 oreven 3 sen, The maxi- 
mum of the English Postal Savings Bank 
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system, which by reason of numerous reforms 
has become almost perfect, is £30 or about 
$180 a year, and recent attempts in the House 
of Commons to raise it to £50 have been met 
by the contention that any such step would 
interfere with the business of the public banks. 
The system of post-office savings banks was 
established in Japan in the year 1875, and the 
amount deposited during the first twelve months 
was only 20,000 yen. 
ever, the institution was more largely availed 
of, until in 1887 the total amount of deposits 
was 28,000,000 yen. The effect of the facilities 
thus provided, in encouraging the people to the 
practice of saving, must have been very great, 
but it is highly probable that the increase in 
the deposits should be taken not so much as an 
indication of the improvement of the condition 
of the lower classes, or of a widespread convic- 
tion of the value of the savings bank system, as a 
sign that the wealthier sections of the popula- 
tion have utilized this means of investing their 
money. The following table shows the amounts 
of the deposits in Post Office Savings Banks 
from 1875 to 1886 : 


As time went on, how- 
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From the above it will be seen that while the 
average amount deposited per head was only g 
yen in 1875, it was 44 yer in 1886, and this 
fact gives rise to the suspicion‘that the savings 
banks are largely resorted to by people above 
the middle class, who were induced to take this 
step by the depression in trade which prevailed 
during several years. It must be evident that 
the above amount of deposits, 28,000,000 yen, 
is a sum of considerable importance as com- 
pared with the total circulation of the empire, 
and that if it largely comes from the pockets of 
wealthy people the post-office saving banks 
fail of their original aim, and encroach on the 
functions of other banks. It is true that the 
tendency of all institutions both in ancient and 
modern times, and in the east as well as the 
west, has been to benefit the upper classes, but 
as a matter of fact the real national power lies 
in the hands of the mass of the common people. 
The more widely these two are separated, the 
more risk there is of the order of society being 
disturbed ; and therefore as a means of maintain- 
ing order, and promoting the happiness and pro- 
sperity of rich and poor alike the habit of saving 
should be encouraged and stimulated. More- 
over, it is important that arrangements should 
be made by which deposits may be more easily 
withdrawn, One can understand the difficulty 
of carrying on the business of the saving-banks 
with accuracy when small amounts are being 
constantly deposited and withdrawn; but the 
pointhas been satisfactorily arranged in England 
and other countries. It should not be impos- 
sible for the Authorities in Japan to do the same, 
and by adapting the system of the savings bank to 
the customs and habits of the people to eliminate 
the air of officialism which is still too apparent 
and transact business on the same lines as are 
observed in ordinary business life. At present 
a deposit may be made in one day, but a with- 
drawal cannot, and, further, money placed in one 
branch cannot be from another, 











withdrawn 





These inconveniences, says the 71/2, are we have 
no doubt already well known to the Authorities, 
and we now simply express the hope that care 
will be taken to extend the benefits of the banks 
as widely as possible among the lower classes, for 
whose benefit they were primarily designed. 


Tue F177! Shimpo holds that sojourn and travel 
in the interior are inconsistent with each other, 
In explanation of this proposition our contem- 
porary remarks thata large number of foreigners 
whose profession is really that of propagating the 
doctrines of and preaching some form of Chris- 
tian religion, are employed as teachers in schools 
in the interior. The provision that foreigners 
should be confined to the settlements is of 
course as applicable to them as to any others ; 
but for the convenience of the schools of the 
empire they have been permitied to reside in the 
localities where they are employed. In future, 
it is stated, passports will not be granted to 
such persons authorizing them to travel in the 
provinces for two, three, or four months at a 
time, even though the application may be sent 
through the proper channels. Permission to 
reside in the interior is in the nature of a spe- 
cial concession and the granting of any ad- 
ditional privilege would amount to self-stulti- 
fication on the part of the Authorities. People 
are in the first place allowed to reside in the 
interior because it is impossible that they should 
daily travel from one of the settlements to the 
place of their employment. If they are not 
constantly engaged in the work of teaching 
then there can be no reason why they should 
be allowed to live outside the settlements; if 
they do so employ themselves they do not re- 
quire passports authorizing them to travel. It 
has been decided therefore, though with no 
intention of specially touching missionaries en- 
gaged in teaching, to withhold from foreigners 
employed in this manner passports allowing 
travel in the country. This extraordinary story 
is apparently credited by the 1/1 Shimpo. 


The Times’ reprints of * Parnellism and Crime ” 
already fill seven volumes averaging about 250 
pages each; still no glimmering of a conclusion 
is apparent. Some of the men examined 
amply support the Irish witness's well established 
reputation for evasion and the faculty of simu- 
lating absolute vacuity when an inconvenient 
question crops up. Mr. Michael Burke, who 
when at home resides on a small farm on the 
borders of Mayo and Galway, offered a con- 
spicuous example, His attitude was in masterly 
accord with the non-commitial principle. His 
cross-examination occupies nearly thirty pages 
of Vol. VIL, yet neither Sir Charles Russell 
nor Mr. Davilt nor Mr. Harrison could wring 
an admission of any sort out of him. It was 
always ‘ not that I understand,” or ‘not that I 
am aware,” or “I don't remember,” or ‘may 
be it might and may be it mightn’t.”. Once he 
reached the climax of uncertainty when, being 


Jasked whether an event of which he declared 


that he was “not aware” could have happened 
without his being aware, he replied, ‘Not that 
I am aware.” If particularly hard pressed he 
would enquire naively “ shure hwat does the man 
mane any how?” and at crises of the cross-ex- 
amination he nearly drove Sir C. Russell wild 
by lapsing into rapt contemplation of the walls 
or ceiling of the Court, getting busily solicitous 
about a stain or a threadbare spot on his coat, 
or picking up his hat as if he thought nothing 
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more remained to be said “at all, at all.” Sir 
Charles, however, kept his temper admirably. 
Once only, when ‘“ Mick” lolled carelessly 
against the box, did the calm of the great cross- 
examiner get ruffled. ‘Stand up, Sir,” he 
cried, “and attend to me.” “ Troth, Sorr,” 
answered the unperturbed Mick, “tis tired I'm 
getting of spaking wid you.” 

* * * 

Another remarkable witness was Mr. Patrick 
Molloy. This gentleman aid a scheme to en- 
trap the Dublin solicitor of Zhe Times. He had 
absolutely nothing to tell except that he had 
tricked the solictor not only into handing him 
the usual £4 for travelling expenses, but Also 
into giving him {11 to pay some imaginary 
debts, without discharging which Mr.Molloy de- 
clared himself unable to leave Dublin. The 
solicitor stipulated that the £11 should be en- 
closed in letters addressed to Molloy's cre- 
ditors and posted in Ays—the solicitor's—pre- 
sence, with which condition Molloy cheerfully 
complied, sending the letters, however, to 
friends who were in collusion with him, From 
a pecuniary point of view the device did not 
work, inasmuch as the payment of the notes— 
two £5 notes and one £1—was stopped, but 
Molloy managed to waste a great deal of the 
time of the Court, and to show that Zhe Times 
could be misled as to the value of a witness, for 
when he did appear before the commission, it 
turned out that his only object in coming was 
totell the Judges and the “quality” at large 
how he had bamboozled the big journal. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun does not think it at 
all likely that the Yokohama harbour scheme 
will be abandoned in favour of the proposal to 
form a harbour for the capital. There are at 
present two important works on hand in Tokyo: 
the improvement of the city and the introduction 
of a new water supply; the former calling fora 
yearly expenditure of from three to five hundred 
thousand ye and the latter requiring an im- 
mediate outlay of five or six million yen. Sup- 
pose that a harbour is decided upon; that 
means the raising of a loan of say ten million 
yen, the annual interest on which would be at 
least five hundred thousand yen. It will be 
evident therefore that even the present prosperity 
of the capital cannot justify the entering simul- 
taneously upon the work of improvement, the 
new water supply, and the construction of a 
harbour. Assuming, therefore, that public opinion 
is in favour of a harbour at Tokyo, that work is 
plainly not one of the immediate future, and it 
is not probable that the Yokohama scheme will 
be dropped. For the latter, two estimates have 
been prepared, one by Mr. Mulder, a Dutch 
engineer in the employment of the Home Office, 
and the other by Major-General Palmer, lately 
the engineer of the Yokohama Water Works. 
Some persons hold, however, that as Major- 
General Palmer's experience has been chiefly in 
the matter of military engineering, the advisability 
of entrusting harbour works to him is doubtful. 
The estimate of the General is the more costly, 
and it is not yet known how the matter will be 
decided. As accounting for the difference in 
the amount of the estimates, it is pointed out 
that Major-General Palmer’s plans provide for 
a pier 3,000 feet long, with a lighthouse at the 
end, for the construction of a railway and sid- 
ings from the pier to the Railway Station by way 
of the Custom’s warehouses, and for the em- 
ployment of English cement, while Mr, Mulder's 
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pier will be only 2,500 feet in length, without a 

lighthouse ; he does not include the cost of a 

railway, and proposes to use Japanese cement. 
. 


a" 

We should have thought that, if not his past 
career, at least the perfect success of the Yoko- 
hama Waterworks might have saved General 
Palmer from the misgivings on the ground of his 
being in the first place a military engineer, which 
the Mainichi Shimbun declares to prevail in 
certain quarters. We should have thought, too, 
that our contemporary might have known better 
to give heed or vent to them. Can that journal 
be ignorant of the success with which, in several 
Western countries, military engineers are con- 
stantly employed, during peace, on civil 
engineering works of great magnitude and 
importance in the service of the State? The 
United States furnish a conspicuous example of 
this practice. It is so also in Great Britain and 
her dependencies, where the talents and high 
training of the Royal Engineers are turned to ac- 
count in a great variety of public works under 
the Crown. To give a few instances within our 
own limited knowledge, we may mention such 
undertakings as the magnificent dock and har- 
bour works at Portsmouth, the Great Exhibition 
of 1858, the Albert Hall and South Kensington 
Museum, the Bombay Waterworks, and a mul- 
titude of other great achievéments—all of them 
monuments to the abilities of Woolwich or 
Addiscombe graduates. In India, with its vast 
system of railways, roads, waterworks, canals, 
reservoirs, telegraphs, breakwaters, and so on, 
we find that military engineers have filled the 
most important posts throughout. And, again, 
in many of England's colonies, the varied and 
arduous civil duties of colonial engineer have 
been and are ably carried out by officers of 
Royal Engineers. To prétend that the being in 
the first place a military engineer is any dis- 
qualification for civil-engineering duties is not 
only a pretence refuted by facts, but is about as 
illogical as would be the proposition that a man 
who is by profession, say, an official or a lawyer 
may notachieve distinction in art, or literature, 
or science. It is even more illogical, because 
in the engineer's case the two branches, the 
civil and the military, are, after all, closely allied 


and have much in common, 
* 
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As far as concerns the talked-of harbour for 
Tokyé the Marniché Shimbun takes a cbmmon- 
sense view, with which we fully agree. Itis grati- 
fying at the same time to learn, on the authority 
of our well-infotmed contemporary, that we are 
at last to have our harbour, and it is to be hoped 
that instructions to begin the work will be imme- 
diately forthcoming. The Mainichi Shimbun 
seems, however, to bea liltle “mixed” on the 
question of the English and Dutch designs ; 
and, as so much of the details has evidently 
been allowed to transpire, it may be well to 
state the position a litle more accurately and 
clearly, In the first place, then, we have al- 
ways understood that the Dutch design was 
prepared by Mr, De Rijke, not by Mr. Mulder; 
and, in the next, we believe that the length of 
Major-General Palmer's proposed pier is some 
2,050 feet, as compared with 1,500 feet of dyke 
and pier provided for in the Dutch scheme— 
figures which, it will be seen, differ considerably 
from those given by our contemporary. Again, 
as to the relative estimates. Evidently no just 
comparison can be made between them until 
both are reduced to corresponding conditions 
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in respect of the accommodation and other 
facilities which are to be provided. When this 
is done, we have good authority for stating that 
the English engineer's design is found to be be- 
tween 3 and 4 percent. the cheaper. Lastly, 
as to the cement. Major-General Palmer is 
well known to be an earnest advocate of the 
employment of Japanese Portland cement for 
the public works of the empire, so far as may 
be found compatible with safety and excellence 
of construction. It is also known that he has 
done his best in sundry ways to encourage and 
stimulate the bringing of cement-manufacture 
in this country up to a standard which shall 
give engineers full confidence in its use, and 
that he believes the time to be at hand, if not 
already arrived, at which this change, so de- 
sirable for Japan on industrial and financial 
grounds, may be adopted. It is impossible, 
then, to suppose that in his Harbour project he 
proposed unconditionally the use of European 
cement. On the contrary, we have reason to be- 
lieve that he drew particular attention to the point, 
and showed that if, as he fully hoped, Japanese 
cement at a fair price could be employed, his 
estimate would be reducible bysome yen 130,000. 
In that case the English estimate would be about 
to per cent. cheaper than the Dutch one. 


By the out-going French mail of 27th ultimo 
there left for home a well-known ‘Tokyo 
resident, who will be much missed by a large 
circle of friends. Professor George Appert, 
who ranked as senior professer in the Law 
College of the Imperial University, arrived in 
Japan at the close of the year 1879, having been 
engaged as law professor by the Judicial De- 
partment. In this department he remained 
until the close of his stay, but, since the found- 
ing of the Imperial University, his services were 
shared by that institution. Mr. Appert, who is 
a Doctor of Law of the University of Paris, 
proved himself, while in Japan, a most able 
and clear exponent of law, and his place will 
be difficult to fill. A succesor is, we believe, 
on his way out to take up Mr. Appert's duties. 
The French Military mission also left by the 
Melbourne, so that the French community of 
Tokyo has suffered a double loss. Mr. Appert 
took a keen interest in Japanese pictorial art, 
and has recently published a handy reference 
volume, entitled Ancien Fapon, which gives, 
amongst other useful information, particulars 
regarding the different schools of Japanese 
painting. 





Tue annual general meeting of the Musical 
Society of Japan took place at the Rokumei-kan 
in the afternoon of 26th ultimo. The accounts 
of the Society and a résumé of its proceedings 
during 1888 were read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Isawa, and passed without question, Certain 
amendments of the Rules were then proposed 
and unanimously agreed to, after which the 
election of officers took place, resulting in the 
choice of Marquis Nabeshima as President; 
Marquis Hachisuka as Vice-President; and the 
appointment of the members of the former 
Managing Committee to the posts of Secretaries, 
Treasurers, and Art Directors, the only new 
nomination being Professor Dittrich, who has 
been recently engaged as Art Director of the 
Tokyo Academy of Music, The President, 
Marquis Nabeshima, delivered an earnest ad- 
dress on the subject of the fature prospects of 
the Society. He emphasised the necessity of 
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placing the organization on a firmer footing, 
and invited friends of the noble art of music 
to become patrons or affiliates, assisting the 
Society with funds if they could not otherwise 
contribute to its advancement. The leading 
purpose of the association, he explained, was to 
further the cause of music, whether Japanese 
or foreign, and all persons possessing musical 
skill, whether members or not, would be 
asked to take part in the periodical concerts. 
We learn that several well known and in- 
fluential personages have already responded to 
this appeal and promised to become patrons 
of the Society. The next concert will be 
held in March, when Professor Dittrich will 
make his début in Japan with a violin solo, 
and will also take part in a trio, with Mr. Eckert 
and another gentleman, of violin, viola, and 
piano. In respect of Japanese music the Siz 
mai of the No will form’ an item of the pro- 
gramme, and should prove an_ interesting 
novelty to foreign listeners. The experiment in 
which the Society is engaged ought to claim a 
large share of public attention. Its exertions in 
the cause of music generally have immediate 
interest for residents in TOky6 and Yokchama, 
since they afford frequent opportunities of 
spending a pleasant and profitable evening. 
But what chiefly attracts notice is the practical 
comparison thus instituted between Japanese 
and European music. The two are placed 
upon the same stage and allowed to speak for 
themselves, Will both survive the ordeal, or will 
the one reduce the other to perpetual silence ? 





Tue Chugat Shogyo Dempo attaches great im- 
portance to the work of the Committee which 
has been appointed by the Tokyo Economic 
Society to consider the question of forming a 
harbour at Tokyo. One point specially our 
contemporary commends to the careful atten- 
tion of the committee, namely the suggestion 
that the Tokyo harbour scheme should be 
dropped in favour of Yokohama. This view is 
held not only by a number of leading and in- 
fluential men in business life, but also by 
several members of the Cabinet, whose op- 
position will have to be encountered should 
the Tokyo proposal come before the Ministry. 
There can be no gainsaying the assertion that 
if Tokyo is to be not only the political but also 
the commercial centre of the empire, the con- 
struction of an excellent harbour there is an ab- 
solute necessity. The only difficulty is that fora 
work of such magnitude the expense must be very 
great. Investigations conducted by the Home 
Office several years ago pointed to an estimate 
of about twelve million yen, but experts have 
put the cost atas much as twenty million yen. In 
any case the expense will be no trifling matter, 
and on this account it has been proposed to 
relinquish the scheme in favour of Yokohama, 
though the importance of a good harbour at the 
capital has not been disputed. Such as advo- 
cate this course say that though the Yokohama 
harbour will not fulfil all the requirements, still 
by dredging and the formation of docks, it may 
at a comparatively small cost be rendered an 
excellent work. The Cabinet having, chiefly on 
this consideration, decided in favour of the 
Yokohama harbour scheme, and the two places 
being only 9 rf distant, there is little necessity 
for constructing at great expense a harbour 
for Tokyo. If the present railway line should 
prove insufficient for the traffic, a special line 
for the conveyance of goods could be laid. 
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This argument, however, is not sound, in 
the opinion of the Dempo. , Quite two-thirds of 
the goods that are imported to and exported 
from Yokohama pass through or from Tokyo, 
and when the time comes, as it will very soon, 
that all the Tokaido, To-Hoku, and other rail- 
way lines converge on Tokyo, the propor- 
tion will be a much larger one. Under such cir- 
cumstances the loss of time, labour, and money, 
not to speak of the damage to goods, by tran- 
shipment will be a very serious consideration. 
For this reason our contemporary does not share 
the belief that the Yokohama harbour may be 
regarded as a substitute for that at Tokyo. 


Tue funeral of the medical student Hayakawa, 
who was burnt to death at the fire on Saturday, 
26th ult., took place at noon on Sunday, The 
whole of the University Staff had been invited 
to attend, and the procession was a long one. 
A brother of the deceased is studying in the 
University Hall, having graduated in the depart- 
mentof Law. The students whose rooms were 
destroyed number 118 in all, some of whom 
have lost quite heavily, evento the extent of 
several hundred yen. Happily no bones have 
been broken, and the eight injured students are 
recovering satisfactorily from their bruises and 
burns. A fund to provide the sufferers with 
ready money to replace their lost clothing and 
effects, has been raised by the staff, native and 
foreign, of the University, and now amounts to 
nearly 2,000 yen. Part of the burnt portion, 
that running eastwards, was lighted with elec- 
tricity and heated with hot water. The fire 
originated in the central portion of the other 
part, and cut off all communication for those 
unfortunate students in the upper story whose 
rooms lay between the staircase and the south- 
em gable. For, by a structural defect, it 
seems that there was no staircase on this side, 
and the only exitin such a fire as Saturday's 
was by the windows. Class and laboratory 
work at the University were suspended during 
last week. 


Iy a rather interesting notice of the national 
game of foot-ball (éemari) published by the 
Koron Shimpo, the following occurs : The 
game can be traced back to China, where it 
is said to have been started by the Em- 
peror Hwang-ti, At that time the ball was 
formed of eight pieces of leather in the shape 
of Z. During the Tang dynasty the game was 
introduced into Japan. It was held in much 
repute at the Court of the Empress Kokyoku, 
the 36th ruler of the Imperial line, though the 
nature of the sport prevented the Empress from 
participating in it. Subsequently the game was 
played by the Emperior Tenshi, the 39th em- 
peror, at Nara, with the Prime Minister Dai 
Shokkan Fujiwara Kamatari under a gigantic 
camphor tree. By Fujiwara Narimichi it was 
taught to the founder of the Asukai House, 
Sangi Masatsune, and since then this family 
has been inseparably connected with its pro- 
gress. During the troublous time of the Re- 
storation it fell into neglect, and though on 
several occasions the late Asukai Masamori 
endeavoured to revive it, his efforts were without 
success. On his death-bed, however, he ex- 
horted the present head of the house, Count 
Asukai, to devote himself to the game, anda 
few years ago when the Emperor visited Kyoto 
the Count had the honour of playing before 
His Majesty. The game so commended itself 








to the Emperor that a money grant was made 
with the object of encouraging the sport, and as 
an indication that His Majesty's interest has not 
waned, it may be remarked that Count Asukai, 
while in Tokyo recently, was again commanded 
to play the game before His Majesty. The late 
Prince Iwakura is said to have been an ardent 
devotee of the sport. Its chief features are the 
measured grace of movement of those who take 
part in it, and its inculcation of habits of cé- 
operation and union. In play each one must 
stand in-his appointed place with his hands by. 
his sides, ready, without encroaching on the 
functions of others, to play the ball when it is 
his turn. The object being to keep the ball 
always in the air, the most undivided and vigi- 
lant attention is necessary. Ladies are said to 
have enjoyed the game about the time when 
Kamakura was at the height of its prosperity, 
that is from the period of Yoritomo to the 
downfall of the Hojé Regency. There are two 
styles of play, one called the Doja-7u or Court 
style, and the other the Cé/#a-/u or popular style. 


We take the following from the Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun:—Three points in connection with 
the improvement of the capital have particularly 
claimed the attention of the citizens since the 
issue of the City Improvement Regulations; in 
the first place the nature of the scheme and the 
order and method of carrying it into practice ; 
second, the rate of the special duty to be im- 
posed ; and third, the conditions to be observed 
in acquiring land or buildings for the purpose 
of laying out streets, &c., or for other uses 
included in the scheme. The first has, we 
understand, been already decided by the Im- 
provements Committee, whose report has been 
submitted to, but not yet approved of by, the 
Cabinet. The special duty has been levied for 
the present year, on the vote of the Urban 
Assembly, though the public is still uninformed 
as to the manner in which the funds thus 
realized are to be-applied. The third point, 
relating to the purchase of land and build- 
ings for the purposes of the scheme, has 
now been settled by an Imperial Ordinance, 
issued on the 28th January. Provisions z 
and 3 of Art. I. are those bearing most 
closely on the interests of the public. The 
former is as follows :—‘‘ The Governor of Tokyo 
shall, after due conference with the owner there- 
of, pay a suitable price, or suitable compensa- 
tion for cost of removal, for private property in 
land, buildings or plant attached thereto, or for 
private property in buildings or plant situated 
on government land.” The latter runs:— 
“When such conference does not result in a 
settlement each party shall appoint a valuator, 
and the Governor of Tokyo shall lay the matter 
before the Minister of State for Home Affairs in 
the form of a statement of his own views 
thereon.” By the Regulations relating to the 
purchase of Land for Public Purposes the title- 
deed value of the land is taken as the basis of 
purchase, mutual conference being resorted to 
only when difference exists between the title-deed 
and the actual price; in the present case no 
mention is made of the title-deed value, the 
question being at once made one of mutual 
agreement. ‘The reason is no doubtto be found 
in the fluctuations to which the price of land is 
subjected in the capital, and which render the 
value recorded on the title-deeds of little effect 
in settling the actual value. Now, these provi- 
sions for the appointment of valuators, on failure 
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of the conference, and for reference of the 
question to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs require the most cautious treatment on 
the part of the Authorities. The value of land 
or house property in the capital can hardly be 
fixed according to any hard and fast standard. 
Supposing the owner or occupier of an 
old established store in the Nihonbashi dis- 
trict were offered what we might style a 
“suitable” sum as purchase price or cost of 
removal, is it at all likely that he would 
accept it? We think not; for the value of a 
well-known and long established business in 
such a locality can hardly be estimated at so 
many hundred or even thousand yen. If we 
are told that individual interests must be made 
subordinate to the public welfare, then of course 
there isan end of the argument, though even 
from such a point of view it may be questioned 
whether any policy so arbitrary in nature and so 
destructive of the confidence of business people 
isa prudent one. If the Authorities keep this 
consideration—the existence of an immaterial 
and, so to speak, abstract value—in view from 
the first, itis not probable that an agreement will 
be unattainable in many cases. If the question is 
referred to the Minister, there is danger that the 
interests of the owner or occupier may receive 
scant notice, for the reference will be on the 


report of the purchasing party—the Governor. | 2 


We think that the Minister should keep the 
interests of the seller chiefly in view, and only 
refer to the Governor's statement when the claim 
is an unreasonable one, and under no circum- 
stances should the latter be taken first. 
method of applying the new regulations, it seems 
to us, will largely decide whether they are to be 
useful or the reverse. 

Tue Chinese Immigration Restriction Bill at 
present before the Victorian Parliament at Mel- 
Lourne is a very stringent measure, and contains 
one provision which has roused the indignation 
of lovers of fair play. A conference which met 
some time ago at Sydney, N.S.W., recom- 
mended that it should be made a punishable 
offence for a Chinaman to pass by land from one 
colony to another, and this principle is embodied 
in the Bill now before the Upper House at Mel- 
bourne. Atan indignation meeting held on the 
13th December last in the same city, the following 
resolution was unanimously carried :—‘ That 
in the opinion of this meeting the Chinese 
Immigration Restriction Bill should only deal 
with immigrants arriving, and should not be 
brought to bear upon those persons who had 
reached the colony in good faith, under the 
protection of the existing laws, and that Clause 
6 of the draft Bill of the conference, alleged to 
be included in the Bill now before Parliament, 
wherein it is made a misdemeanour punishable 
with six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
for any person of the Chinese race, even if 
British born, to proceed by land from one colony 
to another, is utterly repugnant to the common 
feelings of humanity, is a reversal of British 
fair play and freedom, and, if enacted, would 
fix a deep stain on.our national character.” 
Tue Hochi Shimbun has made enquiries as 
to the truth of a rumour which prevails in 
the capital to the effect that revision of the Pub- 
lic Meetings Regulations is contemplated. It 
seems that the intention really existed in 1887, 
when the Newspaper and Publication Regula- 
tions were revised, to deal similarly with the 
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Public Meetings Regulations, but circumstances 
occurred which prevented this from being car- 
ried out. There is not at present any particular 
or definite proposal as to the resumption of the 
work of revision, but the idea seems to be enter- 
tained in several quarters that a modificationgof 
the provisions as to public meetings would not 
be inappropriate in connection with the promul- 
gationof theConstitution. Moreover, the regula- 
tions for public meetings clash to some extent 
with those as to publications, for in the present 
state of legislation more freedom is allowed to 
written than to oral discussion. Revision of 
both measures is not, in the Hochi’s opinion, at 
all improbable. Official views differ on the 
question whether the Peace Preservation Regula- 
tions should be abrogated or only revised, but a 
step one way or the other may be expected soon. 





AccorDING to an advertisement in a London 
paper, some reverend gentlemen have been 
holding forth at Exeter Hall, as interpreters of 
the Prophet Daniel. We are apparently on the 
threshold of a little excitement. The following 
is the advertisement :— 


‘The Greatest and Most Dreadful Wars and European 
Revolutions between 1889 and +891, changing 23 Kingdoms 
into 10—Britain’s Loss of Ireland, and India, and sub 

to France, previous to the Rise of the Antichrist 
on as King of Syria and his Seven Vears’ Covenant 
he Jews on April aist. 1So4—their 
stored, November Sth, 1894 (Daniel 
‘and his subsequent Massacre» f Mil 
during 1,260 days from August tyth, 1597, to J; 
1901 Coming Famines, Pestle 
cond Advent of, rection of Sain! 
sion of 144,000 ns to Heaven without dying 
arch sth 96, and His Descent on Farth, April rth 
Jan 22), 1901, being exactly 2,345 years from Neh 
miali’s command to rebuild Jerusalem on Nisan 22, bc. 

Dan. ix., 25; vil, 143 xii., 11,12; Nehem. 
Notice.—A Prophetic Conference will be held in the 
Lower Exeter Hall, Strand, London, on the afternoons and 
evenings of Monday and Tuesday, December roth and 
tith, and the evening of December 12th, when the Rev 
M. Baxter and other Hrophetic Authors and Speakers will 
give addresses illustrated with large diagrams and paint 
ings, and explaining COMING PROPHETIC EVENIS 
according to Daniel and Revelations duiing the next 124 
years, as set forth in advertisement above. 














































Mr. N. McLrop has again been at loggerheads 
with his house-owner, and has in consequence 
been subjected to eviction. After surrendering 
the premises at No. 60 which he had occupied 
for some time, he obtained accommodation in 
vacant premises on the compound of Miss Brit- 
tain’s school at No. 2, Bluff. His presence, 
however, seems to have become so far distaste- 
ful to the authorities of the School, that another 
move became desirable, a step which Mr- 
McLeod was somewhat reluctant to take. 
The assistance of H.B.M. Consul had at 
length to be invoked, and accordingly an officer 
of the Consulate attended on Tuesday afternoon 
at two o'clock, and, so to speak, “watched 
the proceedings” in connection with the 
tenant's expulsion, Findings that matters were 
somewhat serious, Mr. McLeod hurried off 
and demanded the protection of H.B.M. 
Judgé, but we believe avail, his 
absence on this bootless errand giving the foe 
On re- 
turning to the Bluff the unhappy tenant found 
himself houseless. We have not heard how he 
proposes to deal with this new development. 





without 


time to complete the work of eviction, 





A most useful work has been performed by 
Dr. W. N. Whitney, Interpreter to the United 
States Legation in Tokyo. Dr. Hepburn's Dic- 
tionary, which after all, remains the book of 
books to students of Japanese, has hitherto been 
used only by English-reading folks. The reason 
of this will probably be unintelligible to the 
bulk of our readers, and though an accurate 
explanation would take them into a region 
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where we trust, for the sake of their peace of 
mind, they may néver be obliged to penetrate, 
it will perhaps suflice to say that when a Japa- 
nese reader encounters a word unfamiliar to him 
and desires to consult a dictionary, his search is 
not guided by the twenty-six letters of a simple 
alphabet, but by two hundred and fourteen 
radicals, some one of which enters into the com- 
position of each ideograph. Thus a dictionary 
compiled in the order of the Roman letters is 
virtually useless to a Japanese, unless he knows 
how to transliterate the ideograph in question, 
and if he possesses that knowledge the proba- 
bility is that he does not need the dictionary at 
all. What Dr. Whitney has done, then, is to 
prepare an Index containing all the ideographs 
that occur in Dr, Hepburn’s Dictionary, these 
being arranged under their respective radicals, 
after the manner of Williams’ Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language. By the aid of this hand- 
book any one studying an ideographic composi- 
tion can refer at once to Dr. Hepburn’s Dic- 
tionary for the explanation of any unfamiliar 
character, whereas formerly before availing him- 
self of Hepburn, he had to discover the sound 
of each new ideograph by searching it out in a 
Japanese Dictionary. Dé. Whitney, in short, 
has linked together the phonetic and ideographic 
systems for lexicographical purposes, to the 
great convenience of all readers of Japanese. 


»|He deserves the gratitude of students for his 


|labour, nor must we forget to compliment 
Messrs. Maruya and Company on their enter- 
prise in bringing out this Index, which is clearly 
printed in excellent type on good paper. 

* by * 

It is to be wished that somebody would do 
for Dr. Hepburn’s English-Japanese Dictionary 
what Dr. Whitney has done for his Japa- 
nese-English. When reviewing the fourth 
edition of the eminent sinologue’s great work, 
we pointed out that the English-Japanese 
section is incomparably inferior to the Japa- 
nese-English. The former does not contain a 
tithe of the words comprised in the latter, and is 
otherwise marked by a want of care almost as 
conspicuous as the minute and far-reaching 
research shown in every page of the Japanese- 
English, The truth is that Dr. Hepburn never 
attached any importance to the English-Japanese 
part of his book. He compiled it, we believe, 
incidentally to the main volume, and merely for 
purposes of private reference. It is to be re- 
garded therefore, in the light of an appendix 
rather than as an integral part of the original 
lexicographical scheme. But if any’ diligent 
student would take the Doctor's Japanese- 
English, and by a simple process of inversion 
transform it into English-Japanese, we should 
have a book possessing a not less permanent title 
to be called a standard than does the venerable 
sinologue’s original and still uniquely excellent 
work, 


Wure Germany's first ruler took little interest 
in the navy and considered it as a sort of neces- 
sary evil, his grandson, the present Emperor, 
exhibits a little anticipated predilection for every- 
thing that pertains to naval affairs. His voyage 
to St. Petersburg immediately after his accession, 
as well as his brother Prince Henry's connection 
with the navy, caused many German officers at 
sea to believe that better days had dawned for 
naval affairs in Germany, a belief confirmed by 
the changes effected in the personnel of the 
Navy Department as well as by the recent es- 
timates submitted to the German Parliament. 
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A sum of 117 million marks is called for on 
behalf of the navy, and the nation is informed 
that of the present ships—they number about 
100 with 17,000 men exclusive of the re- 
serves—not one answers fully to the demands 
made upon them by the exigencies of war, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of the de- 
fensive or the offensive. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the torpedo fleet is in excellent 
condition, and that nothing need be appre- 
hended as regards coast-defence. According 
to the plan submitted, the navy is to be increased 
by twenty-eight ships within the next six years. 
Four of these are to be large and heavy iron- 
clads, and nine are intended for coast-defence, 
while the rest are assigned to the cruising ser- 
vice abroad. The building of large monster- 
ships of 13,000 tons and more—once advocated 
in imitation of the Italian navy—is evidently 
abandoned permanently: the physical features 
of the German coasts, especially those of the 
Baltic, would not permit them to manceuvre 
freely, and in consequence of this vessels of 
9,000 or 10,000 tons only are recommended. 
The Naval Department also declares its disbelief 
in the possibility of transforming swift mer- 
chant-vessels into useful ships of war. This 
conclusion is claimed to be the result of long 
and patient reflection. The manner of training 
the sailors is also to be changed; the men 
are to be drilled and instructed on board the 
large iron-clads, the regular battle-ships, and 
no longer on the armoured or partly armoured 
cruisers as heretofore. Itis generally believed 
that further changes in the navy department are 
impending. What these are, and how they will 
affect the administration of the department, re- 
mains to be seen. 


Ir is rumoured, on seemingly good authority, 
that the death of His Imperial and Royal High- 
ness Prince Rudolph was due neither to heart 
disease nor yet to apoplexy, as announced by 
Reuter, but to the act of his own hand. The 
story seems hardly credible, but it has been 








published, we believe, in an influential Austrian] @ 


journal, and considering the unhappy domestic 
circumstances of the Prince, concerning which 
so much was lately written in American papers, 
there is just a possibility that he may have 
yielded to some temporarily uncontrollable im- 
pulse. The idea of apoplexy can scarcely be 
entertained. His Imperial Highness’ habit of 
body and manner of living do not lend them- 
selves to such a theory. Neither is it easy to 
believe that heart disease was the cause, for its 
symptoms would assuredly have been recognised 
soon enough to impose some check upon the 
life of violent physical exercise which His Im- 
perial Highness led up to the very moment of 
his demise. The affair is not free from mys- 
tery, and we can only hope that the rumour 
now circulating will prove entirely baseless. 





Ir is impossible to view without regret the 
conduct of the misguided Scotchman who is 
now uselessly engaged in proving himself a 
martyr. Mr. McLeod was, we believe, ac- 


corded permission to reside in the small 


house at No.2, Bluff, purely out of regard) 


to the practically houseless state in which 
his previous dispute had landed him. The 
act was characteristic of the kind-hearted lady 
who performed it, and we have reason to 
state that rent was not required as a con- 
dition of the concession, Unhappily, however, 
the tenant soon made himself so obnoxious that | b 
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his removal was required. He refused to 
budge. This interpretation of the kindness by 
which he had profited, only rendered his depar- 
ture the more imperative, and his ejection 
was performed with all the formality which the 
law demanded. He declines, however, to accept 
the situation, His furniture has since lain 
where it was placed, at the side of the road 
opposite the premises which he used to occupy, 
exposed to the weather, and so far asan ordinary 
passer-by can see, to the cupidity of any one 
who chooses to help himself. In the day time 
a couple of women servants keep an eye on the 
few jars and chests, but they cannot possibly 
maintain guard in the night. Meantime the 
owner carried his grievances to H.B.M. Judge and 
thence to Tokyo, where he has laid them, ina 
disjointed and incoherent form, before H.B.M. 
Chargé d Affaires, and now, we believe, he is 
endeavouring to enlist the sympathy of other 
diplomatic representatives on his behalf. While 
his eccentricities are amusing in a fashion, it is 
surely pitiful that he should thus persist ina 
course which injures no one but himself. 


Tur Rising Sun of the 3oth ult. has the follow- 


ing in reference to the Nagasaki Waterworks :— 


It is with winch pleasure we announce that the carrying out of 
the proposed local Water Works scheme has been assured, 
through the passage of the Bill by the Municipal Assembly on 
the sand inst, Work is, we are informed, to be commenced 
within a few months, and'the contracts will stipulate that every- 
thing must be completed in two years from beginning, As men- 
tioned in a recent tonue, the estimated total cost of the works is 
$300,000, towards which the Imperial Government contributes 
$50,000 in two yearly instalments of $25,009 each, and the Local 
Covernment contributes $62,000. The balance of $199,000 is to 
be raised by thie issuing of 3,800 shares of §$0 each, Soo of which 
are to be issued and the balance in 1890. ‘The shares are 
to be redeemed by annual drawings, commencing in 89a, and 
extending over 23 years; and until drawn and paid of they ate 
to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. ‘The water 
supply is to be taken from the Himi valley, and a large reservoir 
is to be constructed at thejunction of the two streams, wh 
tis estimated will give sufficient water to supply 'a to 
of 60,000 ‘nts with 20 gals. pet head per day. The mal 
and. sub- are to be the best cast-iron water pipes, cap- 
able of resisting a head of 00 feet at least; whilst the service 
Pipesare to be of ead The use of the Water Works water is 
to beentirely optional. People who can aflord it, can have, 
Iaid into their’ houses at their own expense; but. the poorer 
classes, who cannot bear the expense of a private service pipe, 
Will be supplied by means of street fountains, at a very cheap 
rate, ‘The charge for laying private service pipes will be from 
$2e to $30, and the charge for water will be $1 per house per 
Month,” ihis rate ts, Of course, for ordinary private houses, 
Parties using large quantities for buSiness purposes will, we 
presume, be charged at a xed rate per 120 gals. 
With fegard to introducing the Water Works scheme into the 
Foreign Settlement, we understand that a public meeting of 
shortly be called, for the purpose of discussing the 
. For neatly the whole of the houses on the flat, and 
fot afew on the il, a supply of good pure water on the prex 
mises will no doubt be a great boon, and we think the matter is 
well worthy of serious consideration, 
That the Water Works scheme has been carried through ths 
far, in spite of the very” strong, opposition Yo it, must be very 
jg to those who trom the st espoused the cause so 
Strongly,—more especially Governor fa, who fought ver 
for'it, and te ta be sincerely: congratulated upon the victory 
now gained, 

























































Tur Chugai Shogyo Dempo (late the Chugai 
Bukka Shimpo), in a note condemning the 
short-sighted policy of match manufacturers 
(and not by any means confined to that in- 
dustry) in allowing the quality of their goods to 
deteriorate as soon as they seem to have secured 
afair market, suggests that the various firms 
engaged in the manufacture should combine 
their forces and capital. Our contemporary 
remarks that the lesson taught these people two 
or three years ago, when they lost their hold on 
the Shanghai, Hongkong, and Canton markets 
by their folly, has already been forgotten, for 
complaints now come from Australia of the 
quality of Japanese matches. Australia, China, 
and indeed the whole East, form a pos- 
sible field for Japanese enterprise, but this re- 
peated abuse of confidence more than neutralizes 
the advantages engaged by this country in 
respect of the cheapness of labour. All that is 


required is that the Japanese manufacturers |; 


should honestly endeavour to maintain the 
quality of their products, instead of yielding to 
temptations offered by the prospect of small 
immediate gains. The chief obstacle scems to 
be Te of capital, and for the purpose of re- 
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moving it the Tokyo journal suggests that a 
big factory should be established which by 
reason of its capital and resources could afford 
to pass by petty gains for larger and substantial 
profits in the future. The effect of the dis- 
favour into which Japanese matches fell in 
China is shown by the fact that while the export 
in 1887 was no less than 941,000 yen, it dropped 
in the following year to 700,000 yen, 





Tur ship Fred. B, Taylor, Captain Tilley, left 
here on Wednesday for Cebu, and at 6 p.m. 
Wednesday night got on shore. Leaving the 
anchorage she had light and baffling winde, and 
it appears that she missed stays when between 
Futsusaki and Kanonsaki, off Rubicon Point, 
and took the ground. The captain immediately 
laid out an anchor with 45 fathoms of cable, 
but could not get her off, and assistance has 
had to be obtained from Yokohama. There 
are rocks in the vicinity, and the vessel has 
doubtless touched these, as she has five feet of 
water in her hold. 


Aw accident occurred on Thursday at the scene 
of the stranding of the ship Fred. B. Taylor 
near Kannonsaki. A party consisting of Captain 
Efford and Messrs. Kildoyle, Charlesworth, and 
Cook were proceeding in a sampan from their 
own launch to that of the Pacific Mail when the 
boat upset, throwing allinto the water. Assist- 
ance was timely rendered, and they were rescued. 
Avoruer batch of emigrants for Hawaii, num- 
bering about a thousand, will leave Japan on 
the 18th of February by the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company's steamer Omé Maru, under 
command of Captain G. Conner. This will 
bring the number of Japanese working upon the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations to some five thou- 
sand. It appearsthat the more their employers 
know of the Japanese, the better they like them. 


Woopyear’s Circus, which has been performing . 
for some time past at Osaka, struck its tents 
atthe end of last month, having received per- 
mission from the authorities to visit Wakayama 
and other towns in that neighbourhood. The 
Circus will return to Osaka, and occupy a 
theatre during the remainder of the winter. 


Mr. J. Loxerorp is to leave London for Japan, 
on the 21st instant. It is probable that Mr. 
Longford will proceed to Kobe as Acting 
Consul, and that Mr. Enslie will come to Yoko- 
hama during the absence of Mr. Troup, who 
has obtained leave of absence. 








Tux Hyogo News says that “ subsequent in- 
formation respecting the disaster to the Blue 
Funnel steamer Priam states that the vesse] 
was lost near Corunna, on the Spanish coast, 
and that every one on board perished.” 








A FUNERAL service for His ]. and R. Highness, 
the deceased Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary, 
Archduke Rudolph, will take place on Wednes- 
day, the 6th February, at 10.30a.m., in the 
Catholic Church, , Tsukiji, Tokyo. 








Muraaea, referred to in Reuter’s jtelegrams this 
ssue, is an adherent of the King. Interest- 
ing information as to recent events in Samoa 
will be found in another column of this issue. 








Tue next Shanghai steamer, the Yokohama 
Maru, will leave this Tuesday next, at 6 p.m., 


instead of at noon. 
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SHADOWS THAT HAVE BECOME 
LURID. 

+ 

N article recently published in these 

columns on ‘‘ Shadows that have be- 

come Substance” has apparently created 
a flutter in the dove-cots of our local con- 
temporaries. 
Whatever air of romance may be attributed 
by some critics to Japan’s yearnings for a 
public recognition of her international 
equality, whatever motives of spurious 
patriotism may be regarded as the basis of 
her endeavours to secure Treaty Revision, 
it is certain that at present she is branded 
the of 
Any country refusing to throw open its 
territories to the free trade, travel, and 
residence of foreigners, belongs essentially 
to the rank of uncivilized lands. This 
Proposition admits no question. Sir HARRY 
PARKES, as we noted in our previous 
article, used always to assert it strenuously, 
“So long,” it was his wont to say, “as 
Japan’s semi-isolated condition is main- 
tained, so long must she be content to 
remain under the stigma of semi-bar- 
barism.” Sir HARRY’S object, indeed, was 
not to censure the illiberality of the league 
of Powers that refused to provide a 
practicable exit from this semi-isolation. 
His words were addressed to Japan her- 
self. Their intention was to spur her 
along the path of progress, and, perhaps, 
—for Sir HARRY was a diplomat as well 
as a statesman—perhaps to incline her 
towards concessions which, to the credit 
of her foresight and strength of purpose, 
she then refused, as she has always persisted 
in refusing, to make without correspond- 
‘ing arrangements in respect of Consular 
Jurisdiction. But the proposition, with 
whatever purpose asserted, was none the 
less incontrovertible, and possessed none 
the less deep import for Japan. Despite 
all her struggles towards the light, she 
saw herself condemned to live in darkness, 
and the sentence rankled in her bosom, 
little by little begetting feelings of umbrage 
against foreigners, feelings the growth 
and bearings of which, repeatedly pre- 
dicted in these columns, are to-day 
patent to the most casual observer. This 
story of old causes and unhappy results 
our article briefly set forth, and the replies 
elicited are now before us. They are 
worth considering. 

‘The first demands attention by its length. 
It occupies nearly three columns of the 
Fapan Gazette. The hand that penned 
itis very familiar to us, and we are not 


Our argument was simple. 


with reproach semi-barbarism. 


disposed to hold the writer seriously re- 
sponsible for his utterances. Medical re- 
cords have familiarized us with cases of 
insanity where the mind of the patient, 
while preserving its equilibriumin respect 
of ninety-nine among the hundred affairs of 
every-day life, is suddenly and violently 
upset by the hundredth. These men will 
behave themselves for weeks, may months, 
like the sanes! of mortals, until the un- 
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guarded mention of some special topic, it 
may be marriage, it may be the TSar, it 
may be ALEXANDER the Great, drives them 
at once into paroxysms of maniacal per- 
turbation. The ¥apan Mail has apparently 
become such a topic to its critic of the 


Gazette. We are sorry for it. Our desire 
has never been to compass the moral 
wreck of any fellow-creature. We would 


fain shield the diseased brain of our con- 
temporary’s contributor against shocks that 
shatter and disintegrate it. But what re- 
source lies within our reach? Nothing short 
of suppressing the Fapan Mail would meet 
the exigency, and we really cannot im- 
molate ourselves to provide medicine for 
a hostile monomaniac. Neither can we 
expect the ¥apan Gazette to close its 
columns against any matter, however, 
foolish and extravagant, that comes to 
relieve theirsad sterility. So the spectacle 
must be suffered to proceed. If it does 
not edify, neither can it injure anyone 
except the chief actor. Yet, while re- 
cognising it as a symptom of his malady, 
we cannot but admire the ingenuity of 
this afflicted person. His inventive faculty 
has been largely developed at the expense 
of his judgment, as is usually the case with 
men of disordered brain. He perpetually 
finds a new charge to prefer against the 
Japan Mail, But for us, he now avers, 
the Treaties would have been revised long 
ago. “If it were not for this constant 
stirring up of strife and enmity by the 
Mail between Japan and the Treaty 
Powers, by the abuse of their Ministers and 
Consuls and the jurisdiction they exer- 
cise, the questions still pending would 
have been settled long ago to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned.” If it were not for 
the Mazi, too, Japan would never have be- 
come discontented with her national posi- 
tion, or her people angry about the 
humiliation their country suffers under 
existing circumstances. What a large réle 
the Fapan Mail has played; an inter- 
national as well as a national réle/ It 
effectually impeded the negotia- 
tions between Japan and the Foreign 


has 


Powers, and it has created among the 
Japanese people a strong sentiment of 
umbrage against foreigners. And all 
this it has done of malice prepense. 
“By the amicable settlement of difficul- 
ties”? its metier would be at an end, and 
soit keeps up the JOHN DOE and RICHARD 
RoE contest for its own selfish ends, These 
statements, observe, are gravely published 
in its leading columns by a joutnal which, 
one week ago, wrote, “The Fapan Mail 
has for some years urged the necessity of 
Treaty Revision.” So then we have been 
constantly urging the necessity of a mea- 
sure which it has always been our interest 
and our object to prevent! And while the 
opinions expressed by us exercise such a 
wide influence they have been unworthy 
of consideration by “an average human 
mind,” because their author “ lives outside 





Treaty Limits in a house owned by the 





Japanese Government ”—which is a false- 
hood—and receives a salary from the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office—which is also a false- 
hood! The logic of a monomaniac is 
charmingly bizarre, and would be enter- 
taining were it less pitiful. This quaint 
person cannot even distinguish between 
acaress and a buffet. He “will not have 
the memory of Sir HARRY PARKES in- 
sulted,” yet he avers that “Sir HARRY 
PARKES was the most energetic advocate 
of the maintenance of the semi-isolated con- 
tion of Japan.” Sir HARRY PARKES, like 
all men cast in an uncommon mould, has 
been the subject of many libels, but no 
crueller slander was ever uttered against 
him than this. Of England’s trusted Re- 
presentative during twenty years at the 
Japanese Court, of an official who justly 
earned the honour and affection of all his 
countrymen in this empire, we are in- 
formed with brutal frankness that he was 
“the most energetic advocate of the main- 
tenance of Japan’s semi-isolated condition.” 

Enough, however, of the Gazette's mo- 
nomaniac. Let us turn to our other critic 
of the ¥apan Herald. This writer, en- 
deavouring to preserve some semblance of 
connection between his facts and his deduc- 
tions, falls at once into painful embarrass- 
ments. He cannot attempt to deny that 
the tone of the vernacular press is very 
bitter against forcigners. The translations 
published in his own columns week after 
week preclude such a denial. What re- 
source remains then? Obviously one 
only: to declare that the press of the 
country does not represent the sentiments 
of the nation. Much courage is required 
to make such a statement. No writer of 
ordinary intelligence has ever before ven- 
tured to say as much concerning the press 
of a foreign country. But the Fapan 
Herald possesses extraordinary powers of 
perception. Its numerous correspondents 
in the interior ; the close relations existing 
between it and the bulk of the people ; its 
ability to hold oral and written communi- 
cation with the Japanese in their own 
language; the unclouded, unprejudiced 
view it is enabled to take of the country 
from its pinnacle of isolation in a remote 
sea-port; the exceptional confidence re- 
posed in it by the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces—all these things constitute a 
medium of observation comparable to 
nothing less than Mr. SAMUEL WELLER’S 
“pairo’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas 
microscopes of hextra power.” We learn, 
with reverent surprise, that ‘a number 
of newspapers have now sprung up, con- 
ducted generally by the younger genera- 
tion of men, who think it incumbent on 
them to get up a fictitious outcry against 
foreigners.” Why they think it incumbent 
we do not apprehend, but then we are not 
gifted with gas microscopes. Newspaper 
editors generally try either to mirror 
public opinion or to mould it to beneficial 
purposes. If the editors of Japanese jour- 
nals do not reflect the sentiment of their 
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readers, what sentiment do they represent? 
Is it their own sentiment? If so, then 
it follows that the rising generation, the 
generation educated in foreign style, in- 
structed in the principles of foreign civili- 
zation, and pledged to push their country 
along the path of progress, are imbued 
with anti-foreign feeling. By what has 
the feeling been engendered? If by the 
treatment Japan receives from Western 
countries, then our original proposition is 
established, for though the educated youth 
of the land represent only a section of the 
whole nation, they are the moulders of 
public thought, and in their hands rests the 
future of Japan’s foreign intercourse. The 
views they hold are the real index of the 
country’s mood. From this dilemma, how- 
ever, the Herald endeavours to escape by 
declaring that the spirit of the ancient 
samurat has descended to the young men 
of to-day. “The samurai,” our contem- 
porary says, ‘attacked with his sword; 
the writer does so with his pen; the one 
has been replaced by the other, but the 
same feeling animates both.” 
confidently assert that there is not one in- 
telligent foreigner in Yokohama who be- 
lieves this. The editor of the ¥apan 
Herald himself does believe it, 
though he has ,blundered into the asser- 
tion. The samurai had been taught by 
tradition to think that foreigners came 
here under the guise of religious pro- 
pagandists and merchants to contrive the 
overthrow of the empire. Therefore he 
fought against their coming with what 
strength he possessed, and therefore he 
adopted the jo-zcry as his motto. Does this 
same feeling animate the rising generation 
of Japanese, the men who have learned 
foreign study foreign 
sciences and philosophies, who advocate 
the adoption of foreign political systems, 
who go abroad for their education, and 
who adopt as their creed the dicta of 
HERBERT SPENCER and JOHN STUART 
MILL? It is monstrous folly to discredit 
such men with the ignorant motives of 
the samurai jo-t prejudice. There is 
indeed a bitter feeling against foreigners 
Japan; a feeling especially active 
among those whose foreign education has 
taught them what treatment a free and 
civilized nation has a right to expect. But 
it is a feeling caused entirely by the 
persistent maintenance of obsolete barriers 
between foreigners and Japanese, by the 
illiberal reluctance of Western Powers to 
recognise the efforts Japan has made in 
the cause of progress, and by the ill- 
concealed habit of European people to 
treat all Orientals as inferior races. 
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FOREIGN EMPLOYES. IN FAPAN 
AND CHINA. 
i 
HE comparisons so often instituted be- 
tween Japan’s and China's respective 
treatment of their foreign employés seem 
to us deficient in just appreciation of the 
two countries’ circumstances. Before 
drawing any contrast, it is necessary to 
note a fact, always ignored by Japan's 
critics, namely, that there are two classes 





of foreign enzployés in China, the men en- 
gaged by the Government for various pur- 
poses and those engaged by the Inspector- 
General of Customs. The latter belong to 
a special category, They cannot be fairly 
taken as a standard of comparison. China's 
fiscal system is such that enormous tithes 
of all her imperial taxes are levied by the 
provincial authorities. No foreign statis- 
tician has yet succeeded in calculating 
accurately how much money is actually 
collected from the people throughout the 
empire, how much finds its way to the 
Peking Treasury, and how much is de- 
tained en route. Itis at all events certain 
that the portion remaining for the Sove- 
reign’s direct use is but a small fraction of 
the original total. Superficial observers 
discover in this state of affairs damning 
evidence of Chinese chicanery. Every 
local official, they affirm, is a thief on a 
great or small scale, and the Censors are 
vicarious robbers who enrich themselves 
by selling speech or silence. We do not 
at all agree with this verdict. Theft is a 
relative term. Put a boy into a well- 
stocked orchard ; pay him a salary utterly 
inadequate to support him; tell him he 
must keep the weeds under, must not 
injure the trees, and must send a fair 
proportion of the fruit to your house every 
morning. Would any one admit the justice 
of calling the boy a felon if he ate some of 
the fruit? Thatis a fair parallel to the 
Chinese system. It is not pretended for a 
moment that the nominal emoluments of 
the local officials are an equivalent for 
their services. Their pay is a pittance, 
and their responsibility almost unlimited. 
If anything goes amiss in their district, 
they have to answer for it in their purses 
and their persons. They may levy heavy 
imposts, but if they drive the tax-payer to 
violent resistance, a sentence of penal 
servitude on a post road awaits them. 
They may appropriate the funds allowed 
for military purposes, but if a crisis finds 
them incapable of defending their province 
against a foreign foe or unprepared to 
quell an internal revolt, their heads are 
required as an atonement. There 
a recognised equilibrium between the li- 
cense they enjoy and the responsibility they 
incur, and the system, judged by results, 
seems fairly well adapted to a huge, loose- 
ly jointed empire. But it is not at all 
suited to the sphere of foreign trade, where 
dues are rigidly fixed, where expert skill 
is needed to check fraud, where incapa- 
city, perfunctoriness, or extortion would 
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be immediately exposed and resented, and 
where honest, accurate records are essen- 
tial. In this branch of her affairs China 
long ago recognised the expediency of 
entrusting the direction entirely to foreign 
hands. Hence the Customs Service, so 
much and so justly vaunted, and so unfairly 
compared with the service Japan offers to 
her foreign employés. The Chinese Cus- 
toms are presided over by a gentleman 
whose will is absolute ; who engages or dis- 
misses his subordinates at pleasure ; from 
whose fiaé there is no appeal, and whose 
tenure of office is a thorough guarantee 
for the Service's efficiency and stability. 
The foreign staff of the Customs are Chi- 
nese employés only in name. They take 
their directions from Sir ROBERT HART; 
receive their salaries from him; and by 
his irresponsible sanction are enabled to 
engage in researches which, though not 
lying within the range of their recognised 
duties, have added immensely to the 
world’s knowledge of China and to their 
own reputation. China’s inducement to 
refrain from interfering with this splendid 
organization is of the most solid character, 
since it is the means of bringing yearly 
into the coffers of the Central Government 
large sums that, under native management, 
would never reach Peking. But its pecu- 
liar circumstances and special raison 
d@'étre disqualify it for comparison with 
anything existing in Japan. If the two 
countries are to be weighed in the same 
balance, we must take, in China’s case, 
not the Customs but the national service. 
We must consider how it fares with the 
foreigners engaged by her now, how it 
fared with those engaged by her in past 
years, for public works, for military affairs, 
for educational purposes, and so forth. Do 
they, or did they, receive more liberal 
treatment than their contemporaries in 
Japan? Is the one service more perma- 
nent than the other in so far as concerns 
the employer’s intention? Assuredly not. 
In each case alike a term of years is fixed 
by contract, and beyond that term the 
employé may not look with any assur- 
ance. On China’s side there is indeed this 
advantage, that the comparative slowness 
of her progress in Western civilization 
offers a more extended propect to the 
handful of foreigners she employs. But a 
thousand other considerations enter into 
the account, rendering fifty years of Japan 
better than a cycle of China. With all 
the history of the past before him, a 
forcigner, we have no hesitation in saying, 
would at once choose service in Japan in 
preference to service in China were the 
choice offered. 

Yet the moment is inopportune for such 
achoice. Japan’s umbrage at the refusal 
of Western Powers to recognise her inde- 
pendence has rendered her prematurely 
anxious to dispense with all foreign aid. 


We venture to repeat this assertion, 
though a local contemporary politely 
characterises it as “absurd,” affirming 
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that ‘Japan has 
the principle that she would make use 
of foreigners so long as it suited her, 
and would discharge them when she could 
no longer make use of their services.” 
This proposition, so prettily and_pithily 
stated, is not likely to be di A 
sane employer usually makes it his custom 
to keep servants when he wants them and 
discharge them when he has no longer 
any use for them. That China observes 
a different method we must be permitted 
to doubt, 
entertains the pleasant delusion that she 
“keeps her old foreign employés, gives 
them leave of absence from time to time, 
whilst still paying them and keeping them 
in their positions.” It is true, indeed, 
that Japan has always refrained from im- 
parting any air of permanency to her 
employment of foreigners, and that she 
has seldom been happy enough to utilise 
or sustain the enthusiasm they place at 
her disposal. We have written often on 
this subject, maintaining that in her own 
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although our contemporary 


interests Japan’s course has not been over 
wise. But-her answer never varies. “ The 
foreigner,” she says, “ must remain a yalor 
so longas he claims exemption from Japa- 
nese jurisdiction. He cannothave Japanese 
rank, neither can he be asked to discharge 
any duties except such as are purely in- 
structive or advisory, until he submits to the 
control of the country he serves, as do all 
foreigners holding office elsewhere undera 
civilized Government.” The story is very 
old: itshould be familiar to everyoneslightly 
conversant with the circumstances of his 
time. To assert, then, that no argument 
about Treaty Revision can be drawn from 
Japan’s treatment of her foreign employés 
is to betray igorance of the very fons et 
origo mali, The Treaties have everything 
to do with the question. And unjust delay 
in revising them has greatly accentuated the 
unpleasant features of the foreign employé's 
career. No one, we imagine, is so silly as 
to suppose that Japan will ever keep foreign 
employés “when she can no longer make 
use of their services.” Our point is that she 
has now become morbidly anxious to get rid 
of them, though she still has, and will 
long continue to have, ample use for their 
services. And we further assert that her 
anxiety is a direct outcome of failure to 
effect Treaty Revision, being all ofa piece, 
in this respect, with her premature desire 
to get the foreign trade of the country 
entirely into her own hands. When we 
cease to preserve the exclusive attitude 
of a superior race, and to maintain an 
offensive imperium in’ imperto, life in 
Japan will become a great deal pleasanter, 
healthier, and more profitable, not for 
foreign employs alone, but for all of us. 
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MONETARY INDUCEMENTS IN 
MODERN EDVCATION. 
as ee ee 

HE recent protest against a rampant 

examination system, published in the 
last number of the Minetcenth Century, 
is now under discussion everywhere. It is 
backed by a long and imposing list of 
members of Parliament, of professors, of 
doctors, of schoolmasters, and of men of 
letters. The movement was set on foot 
by Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, the author 
of the manifesto, and it has obtained the 
active aid of Professsor MAX MULLER, 
Dr. FREEMAN and Mr. FREDERIC Harri- 
sON, who contribute trenchant papers in 
its behalf. In large measure it is a move- 
ment emanating from Oxford, whose 
dons and professors figure conspicuously. 
Cambridge, the home of physical science, 
and her head-masters, are hardly repre- 
sented. The arguments dwelt upon in 
the article and its riders are essentially 
the same that have been frequently urged 
in the leading columns of this journal. 
They may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the examination system is a 
good servant, but a bad master; that 
where men are made subservient to ex- 
aminations, instead of examinations re- 
maining wholly an instrument in the 
hands of teachers who know how and 
when to use them, true education is stifled. 
Examinations are to be applied in orderto 
reveal the mind of the pupilto his teacher; 
they are an accident of teaching, and can 
never take its place. 

It is not surprising that Oxford should 
this movement. The 
teaching of and physical 
science can never be deadened by an 
examination system in the same painful 
fashion as happens in literature and philo- 
sophy. An exact habit of mind in pupils 
is certainly fostered by frequent written 
examinations ; and without this exactitude 
in essentials there is little hope of further 
progress in the mathematical sciences. But 
the field of literature and philosophy is so 
wide that stereotyped examinations in 
petty portions of the vast field are apt todo 
far more harm than good. The habits of 
mind thus fostered are sophistry and scio- 
lism, the worst enemies of true education. 

One argument used in the protest is 
well worth considering, as containing a 
depreciatory judgment on a system hitherto 
widely lauded. The subscribers deprecate 
the devotion of large sums to the founding 
of scholarships, which, in glorifying the 
founders, turn scholars into money-grab- 
Money given to education, it is 
urged, should be devoted to the promotion 
of learning by the foundation of new insti- 
tutes and the increase of the teaching 
staff, and not, as is now so largely done, 
to the multiplication of monetary attrac- 
tions for students. Very much is to be 
said in favour of this view. Hitherto the 
scholarship system has worked in many 
ways remarkably well, but the modified 
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form of it, recommended in the protest, 
and adopted in the Imperial University of 
Japan and in several other modern insti- 
tutions, is a distinct improvement on the 
bald simplicity of the original system. 
Instead of making scholarships purely 
charitable foundations, to be gained by the 
cleverest competitor, these scholarships 
are made loans, which holders shall repay 
as soon as they obtain an income after 
graduation. In this way poor students 
will be tided over their college course, and 
yet will afterwards have the manly satis- 
faction of feeling that they really paid 
their way. Funds will thus be forthcoming 
for the extension of college work, and the 
whole collegiate life will be braced and 
strengthened. 

Thoughtful educationists are distinctly 
turning towards this modification of the 
scholarship system. It is the churches 
which have hitherto gained or suffered 
most from its existing abuses. Lads pos- 
sessed of fair abilities go up to the 
Universities on a foundation bursary or 
scholarship, and at the end of their arts 
course find themselves at a loss in the 
choice of a profession. If they do not care 
to be teachers, there is, practically, no 
civil service open for them to enter, and 
the church thenr another 
tempting scholarship. Trained up to 
pass examinations, they know that in 
the theological college the path is easy 
before them. They are like trained run- 
ners with only a few more hurdles to 
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jump; once arrived at the goal they are 
provided with a competency for the rest 
of their lives. ‘ Swaddled and rocked and 
dandled"” into clergymen, such persons 
do not form the strength of the ministerial 
body. It seems only fair that men so 
educated should, on obtaining pastoral 
charges, repay the sums that have been 
devoted to their college expenses. 

The present state of our home universities 
is certainly a matter for grave considera- 
tion. Their institutes and their teaching 
staff have not increased as one would wish 
to see. Students there are, often in super- 
abundance. At Edinburgh and Glasgow 
professors lecture to hundreds at a time, 
and draw magnificent salaries from the 
overflowing fees. A large increase of the 
professorial staff is urgently needed; but 
the creation of new scholarships goes on 
at a much quicker rate than the increase 
in the teaching fund. It is very difficult 
indeed to specialize—students have to go 
to Germany forthat. The fact isthat there 
are not sufficient men engaged in the higher 
teaching in English-speaking countries. 
Our university system of examinations, 
with its appendage of prizes and scholar- 
ships, tends to educate smart sciolists with 
akeen eye to the main chance, rather than 
those sincere devotees of learning who are 
the life of a University. Education is too 
often considered to have ended when it 
has really only begun. 
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student should cultivate such an exact 
habit of study as shall enable him to pass 
credit. But 
smartness at an examination is so very far 
from being a register of those qualities 
that we desire in budding administrators, 
judges, clergymen, and others occupying 
responsible positions, that its cultivation 
beyond a certain point is a positive evil. 
The addition to the nervous strain caused 
by constant examinations of a feverish 
pursuit of money rewards, accentuates 
the evil, Thus to associate cupidity with 
the higher aims of education, is to degrade 
education. If the money so obtained has 
eventually to be repaid, the whole transac- 
tion is a fair bargain; but otherwise there 
are grave objections to the scholarship 
system as at present existing and de- 
veloping. 

The schools where crack pupils are 
trained for success in university examina- 
tions are not by any means always the 
best educational nurseries. Too often the 
solid educational work of the school is 
neglected for the showy upper forms, and 
the boys of average abilities, and the dull 
boys, having no attraction for the head- 
master, receive almost no share of his 
attention. The head-master becomes sub- 
servient to the University or London Exa- 
mination, and the stimulus used to urge 
on the pupils is largely money. Payment 
by results is a system which daily grows 
more discredited; and experience is sure to 
teach that the systematic association of im- 
mediate monetary rewards with education, 
whatever form it takes, is a profound and 
radical mistake, sure to create specific 
diseases. The economic principle of 
“quick returns” certainly does not hold 
in this department, unless we read in a 
reverse way and make “small profits” 
come last. _ = 
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GERMANY IN AFRICA. 
+ 
HE first deliberations of the German 
Reichstag on the troubles in East Af- 

rica have shown a greater unanimity than 
usual. It is acknowledged that, as regards 
the troubles in Bagamoyo and Pangani, 
the responsibility rests largely on the 
German East African Company. Prince 
BISMARCK states, in a letter to the Ger- 
man Consul-General at Zanzibar, that the 
hoisting of the company’s flag in the har- 
bours along the coast was neither neces- 
sary nor advisable, and that ‘the conflict 
that arose on account of that act could 
have been avoided, had the company’s 
agents proceeded with a cautious limita- 
tion of their measures to the practical and 
necessary, a limitation which is the first 
condition for the success of every danger- 
ous undertaking on unknown ground.” 
In other respects the services of the com- 
pany, the courage and the devotion of its 
members, and the fearless energy of its 
policy are fully recognized, and the neces- 
sity and advisability of some action to 
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maintain Germany’s prestige beyond the 
ocean are clearly intimated. A great 
factor in producing the comparative un- 
animity of the Reichstag was also the 
letter of Cardinal LAVIGERIE, addressed 
to the German Chancellor, and published 
in the white.book submitted to the Fede- 
ral Council and the Reichstag. Express- 
ing his appreciation of the kind reception 
accorded to him in Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium, and regretting his inability 
to call on the Chancellor personally, the 
Cardinal refers to his twenty years’ 
labour as a missionary bishop in Africa, 
dwells on the horrors of the slave trade, 
and calls attention to the fact that U. 
on the Tanganyika and within the sphere 
of German influence is a much frequented 
station of the slave-dealers. To disarm the 
few Arabs and half-breeds in the interior, 
to disband or disperse their hired troops, 
to prohibit the importation of arms and 
ammunition, and ‘to station there a gar- 
rison of 500 men: this is the programme 
proposed to the Chancellor, the execu- 
tion of which, easy in itself, will procure 
him the benediction of those about to 
perish. After quoting LivincsTone’s dy- 
ing wish, written upon his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, the Cardinal con- 
cludes by invoking Gop’s blessings upon 
the Chancellor for what he will do for the 
populations of the dark continent. Dr. 
WINDTHORST, the leader of the Ultra- 
montane party in the Reichstag, offered a 
resolution on the question treated in the 
white book and had the pleasure of seeing 
it passed by the votes of all the repre- 
sentatives present save those of the Ger- 
man Liberals and the Socialists. The 
resolution expressed the conviction that to 








gain Africa for Christianity and civilization 
the suppression of slave-hunting was 
necessary; it declared the readiness of 
the Reichstag to consider and to support 
measures to that effect to be proposed 
by the allied German Governments, and 
gave expression to the hope that other 
Powers would codperate in the sup- 
pression of slavery according to a plan 
previously determined by an_ inter- 
national agreement. In support of this 
resolution Dr. WINDTHORST stated that 
nothing was contemplated but what was 
expressed in the resolution itself, and he 
called upon the representatives of the 
people to show that there existed in the 
Empire a firm determination to act unani- 
mously, without regard to party and re- 
ligious differences, where true humanity 
presented its claims. Mr. WOERMANN, of 
the national liberals, a representative of 
Hamburg, stated that Great Britain had 
concluded no less than 189 treaties in 
every part of the world with a view to 
restricting or abolishing slavery ; that she 
had made sacrifices of no small magni- 
tude, and that she had put astop to the 
slave trade along “the West Coast of 
Africa. He then referred to the commercial 
advantages that had been reaped by such 





a course, and to the great development of 
commerce in West Africa consequent on 
the suppression of slave trading. He also 
referred to the thriving condition of the 
Togo and Cameroons colonies, and stated 
that Germany’s imports tot and exports 
from the West coast had, since 1882, in- 
creased from 25,000 to 66,000 tons and 
from 44,000 to 66,000 tons. Mr. HELL- 
DORFF (Conservative) regretted the tone 
of certain newspapers whose greatest joy 
seemed to be to report the failure and 
ill-success of some of their fellow-citizens 
in the new colonies, and avowed his 
belicf that wherever Germany had gained 
a footing, her influence would never be 
withdrawn. Count HERBERT BISMARCK 
expressed his satisfaction at the unanimity 
shown so far; declared the Arabs along 
the East coast of Africa to be against the 
authority ofthe SULTAN of Zanzibar; affirm- 
ed his confidence in the unreserved sup- 
port on the part of Great Britain of the anti- 
slavery movement, and acknowledged the 
loyal and friendly spirit evinced by the Eng- 
lish Government during the negotiations on 
the suppression of slavery, an attitude the 
more to be appreciated and welcomed be- 
cause both countries, since the agreement 
made in the Autumn of 1885, had been, as it 
were, married in a certain sense and would 
find good relations mutually advantageous. 
He, too, wished that Germany should ap- 
pear as united in act as she was truly united 
in spirit. He thought, from the information 
received, that goo African soldiers with 30 
German officers and a reserve force in 
Zanzibar would suffice to suppress slavery 
and torestore order; in fact, England had 
already repressed slavery to a considerable 
extent: the Sultan of Zanzibar had in 1870 
no less than 50,000 slaves, but at present 
only 10,000. Mr. BAMBERGER, of the 
German Liberals, declared that he had 
foreseen this development: at first the 
East African company was to receive, as 
it were, a royal charter only; but now 
Prince BisMARCK’s colonial programme, 
as outlined in 1884, was to be abandoned 
for the sake of abolishing slavery. He 
did not believe that the mistakes of the 
East African company should be remedied 
by the German tax-payers and he protested 
against a colonial policy 2 /a Tonkin and 
Dr. WINDTHORST stated in 
conclusion that he was pleased to hear 
from Count BISMARCK that France had 
shown so much good-will in this question, 
since he had found France, when looking 
to her history, ever ready and willing to 


céoperate in the solution of humanitarian 
problems. He added that slavery could not 
be suppressed without material sacrifices, 
and that the socialists, by voting against the 
resolution, were slapping themselves in 
the face. In consequence of the adoption 
of this resolution the Federal Council has 
elaborated and passed the East Africa 
Bill—which will no doubt be found to pro- 
vide for a small colonial force—and it re- 
mains now to the Reichstag to amend the 
Bill, if necessary, and to give it its final 
shape. 
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RELIGION. 
erg ae 


HAT men are naturally religious is a 
truism. The unknown and the un- 
knowable have exerted a powerful attrac- 
tion upon the human mind in all the ages 
of the world. Surrounded by the mighty 
forces of nature and utterly unable to 
control them, assailed by seen and unseen 
dangers threatening him with ruin, with 
yearnings and aspirations beyond his 
power of utterance, “in doubt to deem 
himself a god or beast,” man would not be 
what he is did he not endeavour to form 
for himself a basis of belief, a staff to 
guide his steps, a holy of holies an- 
swering, however imperfectly, to the 
eternal unspoken and unspeakable verities 
within him. Hence the universality of 
religion. The great German theologian 
SCHLEIERMACHER was at the beginning of 
this century one of the first to vindicate 
the eternal necessity of religion and to 
attempt a separation between that which 
is essentially divine and that which re- 
presents mere dogma and formalism. The 
interest. that intelligent laymen take in 
religion at the present day is one of the 
most welcome and healthy signs of the 
times, and is in fact a return to the simple 
and unaffected days of the early church. 
Nor has their contribution to religious life 
and literature been small. Since OrIGEN, 
a lay-preacher before presbyters and 
bishops, since PANTAENUS, one of the first 
evangelists in India, and since the noble 
TELEMACHUS, who sealed his fearless pro- 
test against the gladiatorial shows by adeath 
as heroic as it was effective, laymen have 
continued in ever increasing numbers to 
contribute to the discussion of a problem as 
old as the world, and destined to pass away 
only with the last dweller on earth. This 
growing interest on the part of the laity in 
matters formerly assigned to the clergy 
as their rightful and almost exclusive do- 
main, has not in any respect weakened 
the religious sense of the world; and, if 
it seems to have, or if it has, encroached 
upon the field of a strictly professional 
dogmatism, we must bear in mind that all 
the latter’s formula are professedly “ but 
the stammerings of children, which only a 
loving father can interpret and understand.” 
Religion in its simplest form has well 
been defined as a sense of dependence on 
the higher powers around, above, and be- 
yond us. “Philosophically speaking, we 
should define it as the search for, and be- 
lief in a final cause, in the causa causarum: 
It cannot be denied that those journals in 
the capital which claimed, during the dis- 
cussion on religion raised by the ii 
Shimpo some years ago, that the Japanese 
samurat had in his belief in, and life-long 
devotion to, what he held to be loyalty 
something very much akin to religion, 
were on the whole defending a position 
very capable of being maintained. Car. 
LYLE would have fully endorsed such a 
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contention, for he placed religion and 
loyalty very near together when he said: 
“It is not by Mechanism, but by Religion ; 
not by Self-interest, but by Loyalty, that 
men are governed or governable.” In its 
highest sense, however, religion is not, 
and cannot be, a mere end, however 
numerous and desirable the ends attained 
by it incidentally. Whatever outward 
form it may assume, whether it be the 
adération of the Holy in us, or around 
us, or above us, clothed in the most 
beautiful and inspiring form; or whether 
it disdain all whatever, certain 
it is that it may become, and often 
has been, the means of reaching the 
highest physical and mental and spiritual 
culture through the greatest possible peace 
This, of course, is chiefly a 


forms 


of soul. 
matter of the inner man; but not exclu- 
sively so. Whatever affects ourselves 
will affect our surroundings, and vice versa. 
Religion has hence not a God-ward aspect 
only; it looks to man as well. It is not a 
matter of pure sentiment and mere belief. 
It is a matter of practical thought and 
noble action. That the profession and the 
practice of religion, of any religion, do not 
always go together isa patent fact; and 
this is the most frequent cause of the gradual 
overthrow of religious forms and eccle- 
siastical organizations, accidents which 
affect the religious instinct little or not at 
all and are in fact frequently traceable to 
its open re-assertion. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that in religion as in any- 
thing else a considerable gulf has been 
fixed by nature herself between the ideal, 
the creation of fancy and imagination, and 
the actual, which can be realized only by 
dint of hard work and at the cost of more 
or less self-sacrifice. 

On the subject of the various aspects of 
religion we cannot do better than quote 
the words of Germany’s greatest sage, 
GOETHE, whose life and work are beginning 
to be better understood, both in his own 
country and in Great Britain, the more he 
recedes from the view of the present gene- 
ration and offers us a chance of judging 
him fairly in all his colossal proportions 
Speaking of what he calls the three stages 
of religion, GOETHE introduces us to an 
ideal school and expounds its educational, 
orrather religious, training as follows :— 


Healthy children, born under favourable in 
fluences, bring much into the world with Uh 
we ae, » Theduty of the educator and trainer 
is to develop this; and most frequently it develops 
best when left to itself, But there is one thing no 
one brings with him into the world, and itis a 
thing on which every thing else depends; that 
thing by means of which every man that is born 
into the world becomes truly manly. It is Re- 
verence ; of which there are three kinds, or, if you 
will, three stages. ‘These we endeavour to impl. 
into the minds of our pupils, with the symboli 
accompaniment of three attitudes or postures 
The first kind is reverence for that which is ab: 
us; and the attitude connected with it is that in 
which, with the arms crossed over the breast, our 
pupils are taught to look joyfully towards the 
heavens. By this we ask from them an acknow- 
ledgment that there is a God on high who reflects 
and reveals Himself in the person of parents, 
teachers, and superiors. The second type is re- 
verence for that which is beneath us, The hands 


























clasped as though bound behind the back, the down- 





ward, smiling look, in the attitude belonging to 
this type, indicate that we should look upon the 
earth graciously and cheerfully: for it is the earth 
that affords us the means of subsistence, and is the 
source of innumerable joys, though along with them, 
it no doubt brings not seldom’ disproportionate 
sufferings. When a man receives any physical 
hurt, whether by his own fault or innocently ; or 
when another injures him, either purposely or by 
accident; when in any way harmful terrestrial 
forces and influences invade him harshly ;—let the 
young person learn to ponder seriously on these 
things; and know that from such dangers he 
cannot altogether escape so long as he lives. But 
from. this attitude we set our pupil free as soon as 
possible, the moment we are assured that the 
lesson has had its proper effect. Then we call on 
him to brace himself like a man, and turning to his 
comrades to pit himself against them. Now he 
stands firm and bold, but not selfish®) isolated. 
Only in conflict. with his fellows can the young 
man learn to face the world. Our third attitude 
is this. Standing upright and with forward look, 
they take their stations no longer singly, but 
linked together in a row... . . y E 
judging and evil talking are but the natural fruits 
of want of reverence. Whosoever surrenders him- 
self to this temper learns to despise the world, to 
hate his neighbour instead of loving him, and even 
at last to become indifferent to God; and that 
feeling of proper self-respect and healthy self- 
assertion without which a man cannot work 
effectively in the world, loses itself in conceit and 
insolence, Fear, no doubt, every man 
brings with ‘0 the world, naturally enough ; 
nol so reve To fear is easy 
but oppressive; to reverence, difficult’ but 
full of solace. . . . It is a higher 
sense which must be imparted to man’s nature, 
which is self-developed in a few favoured 
beings, who have on this account been in all 
ages held as saints, or even as gods. And 
herein lie the virtue and operative force of all 
true religions; and of these there are only three, 
classed according to the object of their worship 
No religion founded upon mere fear comes under 
any estimation with us, with the reverence which 
any one allows to away his soul he can always 
retain self-respect, however low he may prostrate 
himself before a superior; he is not, as in the 
case of fear, set at variance with himself. 

The religon which is founded on reverence for what 
is above us we call ethnic, or, as it is in vulgar 
English, heathen. It is the religion of the nation 
(ethne), and the first happy deliverance from ab- 
ject fear. ‘Yo this class belong all pagan religions, 
whatever names they my bear. ‘The second type 
of religion, founded on reverence for what is on a 
par with us, we call the philosophical ; for the phi- 
losopher who takes a central position, must draw 
down to his level what is above, while he seeks to 
elevate what is below; and only when in this middle 
state does he deserve the name of sage. In so 
far, then, as he has aclear insight into his relations 
to his equals, and to all humanity, as also to all 
earthly surroundings, whether necessary or 
fortuitous, does he live, cosmically speakinig, in 
the truth, But now we must speak of the third 
type, founded on reverence for what is beneath 

this is Christianity; for in it chiefly is this 
nent dominant. It is the highest step in the 
ladder of reverence to which humanity can attain ; 
for, consider only what extraordinary moral force 
is required to be in a religion which could not 
merely let the world drop from its view, claiming 
for itself a higher home, but could ‘recognize 
obscurity and poverty, disgrace, and contempt, 
ignorance and misery, suffering and death, as 
being something god-like; yea, and could con- 
ceive a certain honour even in sin itself and in 
crime, transmuting them from hindrances and 
obstructions into means of positive progress to 
the saint. Of this sentiment no doubt we find 
traces in all ages; buta trace is not a goal; and 
once this height has been reached, mankind cannot 
recur to a lower platform ; and we may thus say 
that the Christian religion, having once appeared 
on the earth, cannot disappear ; nor having once 
assumed a divine embodiment on the stage of 
humanity, can ever again retreat and be as if it 
1 jot been. 

pose three types together form the true reli- 
gion; and the religious man of highest culture 
now professes virtually all the three. From these 
Unvee embodied types springs the consummation 
of all reverences,—the reverence for one’s self; 
out of which the other Ure again develop them. 
selves. And so a man in this way reaches the 
highest of which he is capable, and may think of 
himself as the acme of all that God and nature 
have produced; may even dwell on this height 
witha healthy complacency without being dragged 
down to the common level by conceit and selfish- 

































































ness, and all this, in fact, however new it may 
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appear to some, exists already in the Credo of the 
Christian Churches : for the first article is ethnic, 
and belongs to all peoples; the second is Christian 
to those struggling with suffering or victorious 
over it; the third teaches a spiritual communion of 
saints—that is to say, of those in the highest degree 
good and wise. Should not, therefore, the three 
divine persons, under whose symbolism and names 
such convictions and promises are expressed, be 
justly held in the highest sense a unity? 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_+—___. 

THE CHURCH “OFFICIAL 
COGNITION.” 


RE- 


To THe Epiror oF THe “Japan Matt.” 


S1r,—Permit me to reply to Dr. Eby, a man for 
whom I entertain a high regard. He “would 
point out that a confusion in terms is the chief 
weakness in “ Sigma’s” letter in yesterday's Mail.” 
Where, now, is the confusion attributed to me? 
The Dr. has pointed out four applications of the 
term Church. He might have named as many 
more. None of the four applications convicts me 
of ambiguity in the use of the word. Such a 
criticism is worth nothing, only, as in the lands 
of a sectarian, it can be used to mistify, and to 
distract the attention of the reader from the main 
point in debate, There is not, I venture to affirm, 
a Japanese of even moderate acquaintance with 
the Christian nomenclature, who did not under- 
stand every application of the word in my letter. 
Don’t take refuge, Dr., behind a house, and think 
that your readers will not know whether or not 
itisa Church house, especially where they hear 
the music and preaching within and see the spire 
piercing the azure dome of heaven! When we 
are writing for ignorant and illiterate readers, 
we must stop occasionally and say, “ Now, this is 
ahdrse;” but when a missionary has, for years, 
Leen preaching the filiogue in Japan, it is pre- 
sumed that a writer may speak of the same intelli- 
gibly without having to stop and explain what the 
filioque is, and what part it played in the drama 
of ecclesiasticism. Let us not shift the ground. I 
was attacked by Mr. “Fuji” on the advantage 
of the present divided state of Christendom,—he 
affirming it, I denying it. Dr. E. comes to his 
assistance and defends the same. The status 
defended is that manifested by Christendom here 
in Japan, It is not necessary for us to go to 
Europe or America for a plainer case. Now, Mr. 
Editor, allow me to answer the arguments of Dr, E. 

The first argument in defence of the “army 
with various regiments and kinds of arm” is: 
“Tf Christ is the head and the Church, the body, 


the connection between the members, would natur- 
ally be just the kind that exists between the body 
and the head, hence purely spiritual.” This looks 
very plausible and logical. It is a plain syllogism. 

The connection between the members is the 
same as between the head and body. 

The connection between the head and body is 
spiritual. 

Hence, the members are all spiritually united. 

Here isa fuller development of.this syllogism :— 

All the connection there is between the head 
and body is spiritual. 

All the connection between members is the same 
as between the head and body. 

Hence, the members are all spiritually united 
only. 

This, we know, is true neither in theory nor 
practice, I say nothing now of the various mean- 
Ings of spiritual.” This spiritual unity which is 
so much extolled by latitudinarian sects is a misty 
and mystical interpretation of the Divine Word, 
and comes with good grace from those who would 
advance their plea by peace rather than by truth. 
Spiritual unity will be manifested in practical 
unity and fellowship along scriptural lines, and 
not along “logical lines’” only; for Scripture is 
logical ; but logic is not always Scriptural. When 
a Japanese Christian asks the meaning of such 
passages as, “that they may be one, even as 
we,” “that they may all be one,” and “that they 
may be perfected into one;” and is answered 
that they have reference only toa spiritual unity 


























which now practically exists, I am sure that his 
religious knowledge and Christian liberality have 
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been greatly augmented. 
philosophize about as follows: ‘ ‘The unity for 
which the Saviour prayed in Jno. 17 is spiritual 
unity. “This now does practically exist. For all 
professed Christians are bound for the promised 
land, They are one in spiritual aim and aspira- 
tion, Though the Republican Methodist Church, 
and the Democratic Methodist Church which we 
have heard of in America—the one North, the 
other South—of Christ, would probably go to war 
again, yet they, no doubt, have an abundant out- 
pouring of this spiritual unity, and will, certainly, 
be “united and consolidated on logical lines” 
when they marshal with their ‘ various regiments 
and kinds of arm” on the field of mortal or 
spiritual combat. However, there is an apparent 
defect in this spiritual unity. It is only apparent. 
Each sect labours with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause to propagate its own peculiar tenets, and to 
convert the world—saint and sinner, to its peculiar 
mode of thinking. If they do not claim some 
superiority in the way of ancestry, age, doctrine, 
or respectability, why not drop dividing dogmas 
and adopt that which is common? This, however, 
is only an apparent break in that perfect spiritual 
unity which everywhere pervades Christendom.” 
A union profound, upon “ logical lines”? !! 

The second argument is in detaching the Corin- 
thian contention from its bearing upon the pre- 
sent divided state of Christians. We must not 
despise or overlook the day of small beginnings. 
In the Corinthian church, we have the first prac- 
tical illustration of sectarianism, and the apostle’s 
argument against the same. A sect may arise in 
two ways, by the process of dividing, or by the 
process of budding. ‘The Paulites, Apollosites, 
and Cephasites were beginning to bud. Paul 
says: Is Christ divided.” These brethren had 
their choice of preachers and were beginning to 
follow them, in the same way by which the 
Methodists arose about the end of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth cen! But let me quote the 
Dr.’s argument: ‘* The divisions that the apostle 
complained of, referred to by ‘Sigma’ were con- 
tentions of parties within one society and had no 
reference to the ecclesiastical developments of later 
days.” We have no evidence that Paul did not 
think it time to nip the ecclesiastical tree in the bud. 
Listen how his reasoning tells. ‘ Is Christ divided P 
was Paul crucified for you ? or were ye baptized into 
the name of Paul?” “Hold to him who was cru 
fied for you, and into whose name you we 
baptized. If Luther, Calvin, Wesley, &c., were 
crucified for you, or you were baptized into their 
names, then you can be Lutherans, Calvinistic 
Presbytrians, or Wesleyans or Methodists. But 
if you were baptized into the name of Christ, and 
Christ were crucified for you, then you should only 
be his and call yourselves after his name. Eschew 
all human made creeds and disciplines which 
separate the Children of God. 

Let me illustrate the application of this Corin- 
thian text by a fact in history. Methodism arose 
in the first quarter of the 18th century by the pro- 
cess of budding,—budding from the Church of 
England. Wesley was an Episcopalian, and lived 
and died in that faith, He sought to elevate the 
pious status of his church. From a “society” of 
young men in Oxford University,—a ‘society ” 
for self-examination and consecration, other simi- 
lar “societies ” originated in different parts of the 
Kingdom. These “ societies” were peculiar in 
their. methods, hence originated the name Afe- 
thodist. Gradually as a bud opens to the light of 
life, so the Methodists came into existence, but 
under Wesley’s protest that, ‘The very name 
might never be mentioned more, but be buried in 
eternal oblivion.” He admonished as the apostle 
did the Corinthians. He says: ‘Would to God 
that all the party names and unscriptural phrases 
and forms, which have divided the christian 
world, were forgotten; and that we might all 
agree to sit down together as humble, loving dis- 
ciples, at the feet of our common master, to hear 
his word, to imbibe his spirit, and to transcribe his 
life in our own.” Does this sound like Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with its half score of other little 
dividings and buddings? The exhortation of 
Wesley does not seem to have had the same effect 
that the apostle’s did. 
he third argument.“ Every great Church or- 
ganization is a monument of some great reform 
which marks an era in the march of civilization, 
and smaller divisions are a tribute toliberty. The 
mutual work done by different organizations on 
their own lines has been a distinct advantage. 
And nowhere is that advantage more evident 
than in Japan, where the varied work of different 
missionary societies is blending into native orga- 
nizations much fewer than the societies. For in- 
stance, seven Presbyterian Societies form one 
Presbyterian Church in Japan.” 

Ishall reply to this briefly item by item. It 
is not true, on the testimony of history, that 
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“Every great Church organization is a monument 
of some great reform.” What about the fliogue 
of the Greek and Roman Churches? ‘The Roman 








tribute of the Church of England? The slavery 
of the Southern Methodists? The Constitutional 


loyalty of the Northern Presbyterians? &c. &c. 
Are these moral reforms? Luther’s reformation 
broke the despotism of Rome. Protestantism is 
the monument. But Protestantism is not a Church 
organization. The many petty and contending 
sects which arose thence are the fruit of that same 
sowing, of which we read in Paul's first letter 
tothe Corinthians. But Luther’s work was not 
complete, as he himself had not the needed light. 
Christianity minus a sect has yet to be developed. 
And it must be shown that license is not liberty. 

How can a mutual work be done by opposing 
bodies on different lines? It cannot be, because 
there is no mutual flame :— 


“And, what should most excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleasures ate the sam 


Mr. Editor, have you a reader so blind as not 
to see that it is the advantage of united ¢ 
which has brought together some Presbyterian 
Societies in Japan? The argument is too puerile 
to be noticed. 

A fourth argument in defence of sects. ‘One 
good thing done by the variety in organization in 
Japan will probably be the prevention of any 
‘official recognition ® of any church.” Now, Mr. 
Editor, this is the jokeof the Di's, letter. He 
surely must have smiled himself when he wrote. 
Yes, if the Catholics want ‘official recogni 
the Greeks will tell the Emperor that they are the 
true church ; and ifthe Presbyterians desire that 
boon, the Methodists will interpose with the same 
information, and blow their hopes to the four 
winds. This is it: competition is the life of trade, 
and the more competitors we have, the more 
honest merchants there will be, and the cheaper 
we can buy our goods. 

A fifth, Perhaps the nearnest approach is that 
[figure] often used of an army with various regi- 
ments and kinds of arm.” Now when the order is 
given to commence battle, the Baptist gunboats 
in the swamps or lagoons will open on the Presby- 
terians bringing them down and immersing them 
with cannon; the Presbyterian light arm. will 
literally sprinkle the shot upon the Baptists: while 
the Methodist artillery will pour shot and shell in 
from all sides, I have heard of the army illustra- 
tion being used by a Mr. Cook, I think, in America, 
—not Joseph Cook the lecturer, 

A sixth and last, “ My idea is that our eccle- 
siastical organizations are temporary scaffolding, 
by which every variety of work is done on the 
spiritual temple of God. * * [also contend for 
union and consolidation on logical lines.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, here stands before us, accord- 
ing to this figure, the temple of God unfinished. 
On all sides are scaffolding; and the work- 
men are busily hammering away looking for 
the return of the Master. The temple of God is 
the Church. The different sects are the scaffold- 
ing. ‘The members of these sects are the work- 
men. The end of the work is ‘a moral work that 
will abide ’—that is the Church. 

The first fallacy destroyed. The Church has 
already been completed eighteen lundred and 
eighty odd years ago by the Master Mechanic— 
Christ. ‘rom the Gospel [Matt.] then we learn 
that Christ was about to establish His heavenly 
Kingdom, on earth, which was to be the substitute 
for the Jewish Church and Kingdom, now doomed 
to destruction, * * The removal of Christ from 
the earth had left his followers a shattered com- 
pany with no bond of external or internal cohesion, 
except the memory of the Master whom they had 
lost, and the recollection of his injunctions to unity 
and love. * * The day of Pentecost is the 
birthday of the Christian Church.”—William 
Smith, D.D. 

Second fallacy destroyed. These scaffolds, 
sects, are torn down, because they are not needed, 
only to scale the walls of Zion and mar its divine 
beauty. Listen to the prince of Church historians, 
Neander: ‘The more pure and free, and un- 
mixed with human. schemes Christianity is, the 
more easily it makes its way into the hearts of 
men, and the more easily can it preserve in un- 
diminished vigour its divine attractive power over 
human nature.” No man’s dictum shall inter- 
vene between me and my God. Nohigh court of 
Bishops and Presiding Elders shall dictate what I 
shall believe and do in order to clinch rivets which 
hold together any ecclasiasticism. Tear down these 
scaffolds, and let us see the temple in its beauty. 
Let us come to the pure fountain of truth. Men 
would not submit to approach the word of God in 
order to receive from that alone their doctrine and 
their faith; but they came in general with precon- 
ceived opinions (scaffolds), and, accordingly, each 
found in revelation only what he was predetermined 
to find.”—Sir William Hamilton, 
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Third fallacy destroyed. Take away the scaffold 
ing and there is no place for the builders. Instead 
of building the Church, these sectarian builders 
are erecting a perfect Babel. Where are any two 
of them who speak the same thing?) Is this 
iriual unity ® 
Finally, what is that “logical line” upon which 
the Dr. would favour union and consolidation ? 
I venture to say he will withhold its promulgation 
to the world for awhile. Is not the union thus far 
consummated in Japan on ‘logical lines”? Why 
did not the Methodists enter that union? Ah! 
there was a power behind the throne whose ex 
cathedra dictum said, Not yet.” 

With all the people of God united in this land, 
Japan could not contain the blessings resulting. 

Mr. Editor, if T have transgressed the laws of 
your sanctum sanctorum, I will do penance three 
Ways, as poor Emperor Henry IV. did at Canossa, 
in the reign of Pope Gregory VIL. Twill stand 
in the open court, but will not allow you to put 
your foot on my neck. ‘That, you know, the Most 
Holy Lord God, the Pope only, can do. 

SIGMA. 








January 26th, 1889. 
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‘To tae Eorror or re “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—As a stranger in Yokohama, 1 am in- 
terested in noting the conditions of life here, and 
in your advertising columns Lam struck by what 
is to me a new feature in existence. 

It seems that some lamps are on sale by the 
Japanese and American ‘Trading Co. who an- 
nounce a “ Ladies’ Day.” ‘They invite ladies to ex- 
amine the lamps and then comes the sentence 

“Ladies are not expected to buy, but simply 
make their selection and send their husbands for 
them.” Now, if husbands are reduced to this in 
the East they must have sunle to a very low ebb. 























‘The hatd-worked breadwinner after his day's 
toil is evidently expected to run errands and 
bring his better half's purchases home under his 








arm, Young men about to marry should observe 
this advertisement very carefu 

Surely it is a distinction without a difference 
whether the wife buys a thing in the morning or 
the husband feiches it inthe evening; in either 
case we may assume that it is paid for out of the 
husband's income, 

‘Then the advertisement ends with the humiliat- 
ing words “Gentlemen under the protection of 
ladies can also attend.” Good gracious, here we 
have the stronger sex defined indeed!” Men of 
Yokohama, married men of Yokohama, has it 
come to this with you? If so, accept the heart- 


felt condolences of a 
MALE VISITOR. 








February 5th, 1889. 





To tT1e Eprror of tie “ Japan Matt? 

Str,—Evidently some Scotch nd of mine has 
realized the fact that there was a “joke” in our 
Ivertivement that appeared in your journal some 
seven days ago, and has at last awakened to the 
necessity of calling your attention to a supposed 
infringement upon his dignity and “position in 
life.” ‘Io me it is very evident that Male Visitor” 
isa very late importation, when he sympathizes 
with “ihe hard-worked breadwinner,” who goes 
to work at 10 a.m., leaves for tiffin at 12 m., 
returns to his office at 2 p.m, where he perspires 
until 3 org p.m, ‘This is the state of the ebb tide 
as regards the amount of toil the poor ‘husbands 
in the st”? have to overcome, and “with 
which young men about to marry” are perfectly 
familiar. After carelully reading “Male  Visi- 
tor’s” letter I have come to the conclusion 
that if he were married, he would belong to 
the class that would permit their wives to do 
any amount of “selecting,” but it would be a long, 
weary day before the husband would see fit to let 
go of any of the “income” their wives by prudent 
careful management have permitted them (o place 
on one side for arainy day. Of course in buying 
a good lamp, the poor wifehas the sole enjoyment 
As regards that portion referring to ‘ Gentleme 
under the protection of ladies can also attend, 
defining the strength of mind of the gentler sex, 
Ican only say that it was intended for just such 
calibres as are evidenced by the profound literary 
production of our illustrious “visitor,” and while 
the married men of Yokohama are no doubt grate- 
ful for his sympathy, at the same time they would 
like to know what he is talking about, and what 
he is trying to say. Is it possible another scon- 
chin Maloney has struck Japan? If so, may 
Buddha protect his victims. 

Yours truly, E. V. THORN, Manager, 

J. & A. Trading Co. 
Yokohama, February 6th, 1889. 
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FOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. 
—_—+—__. 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the amendment of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank Regulations, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated, February 3rd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Imperiat, Orptnance No, X. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank Regulations pro- 
mulgated by Imperial Ordinance No. XXIX. in 
July, 1887, shall be amended to the following 
extent, and such amendment shall come into force 
on June rst, 1889. 

Art, XV.—There shall be five or more Directors 
Prof the Yokohama Specie Bank, and their term of 
service shall be one year. ‘The number of Diree- 
tors shall be fixed at the annual general meeting 
of shareholders, and such Directors shall, subject 
to the approval of the Minister of State for Finance, 
be selected from among holders of more than 50. 
shares. This rule shall also govern 1éelection at 
the expiry of a term of service. 

Art. XXIL—In the event of any act bein 
formed by or in the Yokohama Specie Bank 
which is opposed to ot in violation of the provisions 
of these Regulations, or is deemed by the Minister 
of State for Finance imprud 
the Minister may interfere 
tion of Directors. 

Art. XXIIL—A special Inspector 
gated by the Minister of State for 


































LIST OF CITY GOVERNMENTS. 
ae es 
Notiricarion No. 1 ov Tue Der. 
vor Hom Avrairs. 
The following is a list of the places at which, 
under Att 126 of the City O: n Law No. 
1, promulgated in 1888, city organizations with be 
established, 
February and, 1889. 
Count MatsuKara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
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Puace. Porvtation. jut 
Mu: 
Tokyo ++ 1,121,883 « 
Kyoto 245,075 « 
a 301,694 « 
44,015 » 


Prerct urs. 





89,545 - . Kanagawa, 
80,440 « Hyogo. 
22,077 . . Hyogo. 
38,229 « .N i, 
46,778 


19,810 « 
15,884 « ‘ 
Aichi. 


Nagaya 131,492 « 
Shizuoka . 36,838 « Shizuoka, 
61,709 . » Miyagi. 
30,160 + Iwate, 
28,170 «. . Aomori, 
26,971 « Yamagata. 
29,203 .. . Yamagata, 
29,223 « » Akita, 
Fukui 37,370 - . Fukui. 
Kanazawa 97,653 Ishikawa, 







‘Toyama 53,550 » ‘oyama, 
fakaoka 17,974 « 

Matsuye «. 33,381 

Okayama, 32,080 

Hiroshima Brigg Hiroshima, 
Akamagaseki 30,825 Yamaguchi. 
Wakayama 54,808 « Wakayama, 


‘Yokushima, 
+ Kagawa, 


Tokushima 
‘Takamatsu 





57,456 « 
37,098 « 





Matsuyama 29.487 « Ehime, 
Kochi. . 30,987 + Kochi. 
Fukuoka 42,017 » Fukuoka, 
Kurume 20,907 « . Fukuol 





Kumamoto, 
Kagoshima, 


Kumamoto 
Kagoshima 


44,384 - 
451097 « 

















REVIEW. 
2 NGS 
Yone Santo, a Child of Fapan. By Epwarp H. 

House. Chicago: Belford Clarke and Co. 
Mr. E, H. House is a brilliant writer, not always 
remarkable, however, for practical balance. When- 
ever he writes on a subject that moves his soul his 
style is superb, his diction enchanting, his language 
classic, but his deductions must be seasoned with a 
grain of salt, In Yone Santo all his splendid 
powers are at their best; the reader is drawn along 
with the bewitching charm of the tale, and is 
angry only at finding art with such potentiatities 
vitiaied by inartistic exaggeration. One is re- 
minded of the classic cow that gave the foaming 
bucket of milk and then kicked itover. As we live 
on the spot supposed to L& the scene of the story we 
make no apology for giving a somewhat detailed 
review, and so begin with a brief outline. 

‘The opening scene is a supposed ‘Thursday 

“secular meeting” of missionaries and outsiders 
in the rooms ot a Girl's School conducied in 
Tsukiji by American missionary ladies, to which 
meeting Dr, Charwell, who throughout the book is 
relating personal experience, has access, and whi- 
ther he goes for relaxation from the monotony of 
his exile in Japan. ‘Iwo sisters, Miss Sophia and 
Miss Kezia Philipson, have charge of the establis! 
ment, and they account for every ill real or 
imaginary by the fact that “we are in Japan.” 
‘These two ladies have all the supposed repulsive 
features of wizened New England old maids, 
intensified by harsh and natrow Puritanism, 
ignorant pedantry, and unmitigated selfishness. 
Their knowledge of Scripture is supposed to be 
instinelive; their actions are guided by what is 
“borne in upon them.” ‘Their cooking and 
household economy are of the most execrable 
kind ; the ladies are indeed so good that they are 
exempt from the courtesies of social life; they de- 
mand lower rates than ordinary mortals for ‘mer- 
chandizable articles, and reckoning day is always 
a Ue of riot with coolies and tradesmen whom 
they jew out of their honest claims, Not a tay 
appearg to relieve the dark picture. 
1 one of these Thursday meetings Dr. Char- 
well relates the story of Yone Santo’s struggles 
with poverty, her scholastic success and the fact that 
she seems tow condemned to the ordinary groove 
of a Japanese woman of the poorer class. ‘This 
meetS with no sympathetic response, only insinua- 
tions from the imperious ladies against the girl, who 
had been in the school, and expressions of horror at 
the interest exhibited in her by a man—a bachelor— 
who by the way lakes every pains to shock their 
prudery. Miss Gibson, a new missionary lady, is 
introduced as quietly taking Yone’s part, who has 
done her good service as chapeion and has won 
her heart. Miss Jackman, a ponderous masculine 
woman who poses asa “reclaimer ” of fallen ones, 
and Arthur Milton, a tich, shallow globe-trotter, 
come upon the scene. ‘The ladies have scented 
something wrong between Yone and Milton, and 
Dr. Charwell is charged with too great familiarity 
with Japanese girls. Dr. Charwell maintains the 
immaculateness of Youe, and as he leaves vows 
hever more to attend a “Secular Thursday,” al- 
though "the superficial, one-sided, and utterly sel- 
fish views of life, education, religion, and humanity 
which were are propounded by well-intending but 
curiously unintelligent and illiterate professors of 
a narrow and microscopic Christianity are ir- 
resistibly diverting.” The intellectual and spiri- 
tual nudity of these professors are much worse 
than the physical nakedness of which they manifest 
such unbounded horror. 

In chapters three and four Dr. Charwell tells in 
the most charming manner how he met with Yone 
in a group of travellers years ago, and how by 
means of a doll, a cat, and some photographs a 
friendship sprang up which was continued in Tokyo, 
and gathered with the years and the varying 
fortunes of the unfortunaie girl. From the start 
she had displayed intellectual power, perfect tan- 
sparency, and an absorbing desire to do kind deeds 
and cleave to the right. 

Chapter V. introduces usto Japanese ideas of 
discipline and duty in connection with the family 
of Yone Yamada in the city of To! Yamada, 
the descendant of a high-born and honoured 
family, in common with many others had suflered 
financial loss in connection with the new order 
of things introduced by the recent revolution, 
Yone’s lather would have helped her to a proper 
education if his means had allowed, aud did so as 
far as possible, but her mother was dead and the 
grandmother with two aunts, out of hate for fo- 
reigners and the innovations of the day, vented 
their spleen on Yone, who was compelied to toil 
like a slave whenever released from school and to 
study when she should have been asleep. She 
kept her hardships a secret from Dr. Charwell, 
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who would have gladly helped her, and plodded on 
in silence at toil’ and study amid perpetual abuse 
that undermined her constitution, 

In spite of all she stands at the head of her 
classes, above older school-mates, but endures per- 
petual persecution from her school teacher, Mrs. 
Steele, for having untidy hands. Dr. Charwell 
prescribes ointment rather than soap, and even- 
tually finds out some measure of her trouble and 
seeks a remedy, in procuring her a place as pupil 
teacher and thus relief from home drudgery. She 
finds work in the Philipson’s school, where She goes 
with enthusiasm expecting scopeand freedomforall 
the good impulses that fill her. She turns to them 
asa drooping flower to the sunshine. They are 
not at first ullerly unresponsive to the tender and 
beseeching though timid and unconscious appeals 
of a lonely and neglected child. But they cannot 
understand her; they necessarily look down on 
her; as a matter of coufse they persecute her, 
with battering-rams of indigestible creeds, to force 
upon her a faith they cannot explain. They 
hope to make ler a_ monument of their righteous 
work. But the spirit of Christianity never shone 
so brightly in that household as when the * little 
pagan” dwells there. Their treatment is harm- 
ful, they over-tax her, and broken-down she has 
to return to her grandmother. In the meantime 
her father has died in assisting to quell a rebellion, 
and her income has become the sole support of 
the family. A way now opens for grandmother 
and all to return to Nagoya, excepting Yone, who 
is expected to remain in Tokyo and contribute 
thence to the support of her relatives who are 
how anxious to get rid of her while making gain 
of her services, 

She brings to Dr. Charwell the news that they 
are all going away, and that she isto be married at 
the command of her grandmother to an old low. 
class tradesman, a boat-builder, Dr. Charwell 
proposes to adopt her and all become radiant with 
the sunshine of hope. Yone tells him more about 
her affairs than she has ever done before. He pro- 
ceeds at once to tell the good news to the Philip- 
sons ; finds in their house a gaping crowd who are 
listening with approval to Miss Sophia’s description 
of a terrible scene in the Genesis lesson, where 
a young gitl actually says that Adam and Eve 
made the world, and some of the others positively 
giggle. Then one weeps at the story of the 
punishment of the Fall, which reminds her of a 
cruel daimyo who capitally punished all the 
family of a man who had offended him, where- 
upon the whole class falls to sobbing and weeping 
so that they haveto be dismissed. And the question 
now is how to punish the offending little ones. 
Dr. Charwell’s announcement fills all. with horror 
—a single man to interfere with a respectable 
marriage and to take a young woman to his 
house—positively shocking! He of course will 
still be welcomed, but ‘ Miss Charwell” cannot 
be received there. 

But his plans are doomed to disappointment. 
Thegrand mother, out of purehatefulness, insists on 
the marriage, and Yone according to her idea of 
duty can do nothing but acquiesce. Dr. Charwell 
visits the boat-builder Santo, and, working on his 
cupidity, gains a contract to have Yone allowed 
one day a week to act as interpreter for himself or 
others ‘at the rate of ten cents a day, in order to 
give her some release from the low drudgery to 
which she is going, The Philipsons officiously 
visit the Yamadas to congratulate them on the 
approaching event, and are insulted for their pains, 
‘The animal hulle of a Santo, however, does wot 
make it so very hard for Yone, only there is no 
scope for her finer qualities and her better nature 
is insulted by the continued presence of two greasy 
concubines. Yone finds relief in ministering to 
the poor, and eventually wins some regard from 
her husband, whom she skilfully tends when laid 
up with a split toe, and gets his consent to have 
the services of Dr, Charwell who speedily cures 
the wound. Yone’s one day a week among her 
foreign friends is the light of her dreary life. 
She renews her intimacy with the Phillipsons, 
and chides Dr. Charwell for his acidity to 
wards them, “and so in her simplicity, she suf- 
fered herself to be preached at, pestered, and often 
saddened by these querulous and discontented 
old maids, who never dreamed that a light too fine 
for their dull vision made their sombre house radi- 
ant with love and charity whenever she visited it 
But the little children’ of the school appreciate 
and cling to her. 

Arthur Milton has sent his party on ahead ; he 
stays longer to study Japan, as many do who are 
bewitched by this lovely land. Dr. Charwell finds 
out that he visits the Santos every day under 
pretence of having a boat built, but really to flirt 
with the unsuspecting but impressionable Yone. 
He expostulates with the young man who promises 
to desist. But the same evening the Doctor sails 
down the Sumida at dusk, lands near Santo's house, 
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overhears a long flirtation between Milton and 
Yone, showing him a villain and her a spotless girl 
who cannot understand his temptations. He hurls 
the young man into his boat, rows him away, and 
makes furious threats. Milton melts, promises to 
leave the country and not to go to. Santo’s any 
more, and to come the next morning to make 
final arrangements, Next morning he rushes in 
great excitement to tell that, meeting Yone 
coming to Dr. Charwell’s, he took her for a two 
hours’ walk avowed, his passion and asked her to 
fly with him. Though her heart goes with 
him and she believes him when he says it would 
be right according to Western codes, yet she 
firmly refuses because Japanese ethics will not 
allow it, In a lite while Yone comes in, and 
Milton is hustled away. Yone unburdens the 
weight from her pure but troubled heart. She 
wants to think Milton right though she feels 
it would be wrong for her to yield. She has 
just come from the Phillipson’s, where she had 
gone hoping for womanly counsel, but had re- 
ceived taunts of wickedness that wounded her as she 
had never been wounded before, She vows never 
to go there again—unless called in case of sickness 
of scholars. Milton overhears it all; comes again 
on the scene; is abject in his self-condemnation, 
Dr. Charwell takes Yone home in a double jinriki- 
sha as she is too exhausted to be left alone. He 
returns to Milton with a new idea; Yone loves 
him ; the Doctor can get a divorce from Santo and 
marry her to Milton. In the midst of Milton’s 
protestations of love, the proposal of marriage is a 
thunderclap; he resents with scorn the idea of 
martying the divorced wife of a Japanese me- 
chanics Dr. Charwell is beside himself with rage 
at the vile dog and orders him from his presence. 
Two days later, on Sunday morning, the doctor 
starts out to see Yone; on the way he passes a 
group of missionary ladies who persist in talking 
with him about the “scandal ’’-that they are 
fanning among themselves about Milton and 
Yone. He disengages himself with difficulty and 
finds that Miss Gibson separates herself from the 
rest and goes along with him. She tells him of 
their harshness; he relates the true version of 
Yone’s wrongs, and enlists the full sympathy of the 
warm-hearted New England gil, She tells him 
that she has finally broken with the mission ladies 
because they insist on having Japanese with the 
musical talent of a donkey assist in the services as 
choristers. He tells her in lengthened eloquence 
that for many years he has sought diligently for 
an intelligent good man among the missionaries but 
has found them all hollow and ignorant or designing 
knaves, excepting Medical Missionaries who are 
educated men and superior to the clergymen. 
For years he has ceased his search as hopeless ; 
“the good material with which I might have 
wished to ally myself was completely nullified by 
the superstition, ignorance, prejudice, vanity, and 
presumptuous arrogance that stood in the way.” 
Atlength they reach Santo’s house and find Yone 
bed, where she has lain ill since her return, 
Miss Gibson's presence acts as a charm; Dr. 
Charwell plans a trip to Hakone for the three; 
setiles Santo's objections to Vone!s going away 
by a liberal allowance to Yone—for Santo of 
course—as payment of services to a “party going 
to the mountains.” 

At Miyanoshita the three spend halcyon days 
together. Yone’s health returns, she busies her- 
self perpetually among the poor and the sick. 
‘They are shadowed by Miss Jackman, who comes 
there to spend her holidays. Yone relates the 
heroic deeds of the founder of her family and of 
one of his retainers, Miura, and is so wise and 
eloquent in speech, along with her good deeds, 
that Miss Gibson considers her superior to herself. 
Mr. Roberts, a coarse trader from Yokohama, 
comes to ask Yone to visit his “little girl” as he 
calls his Japanese concubine, who is pining to see 
Yone whom she formerly knew, and who turns out 
to be a descendant of the aforementioned Miura, 
The family having been reduced—the result of fo- 
reign treaty oppression—her father, brought up a 
gentleman of the old school, had been driven 
to menial work among the foreigners, had done 
splendid service, but, being insulted, had com 
mitted suicide. Eventually the family had been 
brought to such straits that the girl was about 
to be sold to a brothel when Mr. Roberts took 
her for himself for a consideration, As the tale 
unfolds Miss Gibson goes through many horrors, 
but sees that Japanese women may be physically 
degraded while pure in spirit. Shizu Miura has 
won Roberts’ heart and learned to like him; she 
has been drooping; he has brought her to the moun. 
tains fora change; Miss Jackman pesters the life 
out of her to get her to leave Roberts ; she is more 
sick in heart than body and wants Yone to console 
her. Yone goes and at first tries to get Roberts 
to release her, but eventually persuades him to 
marry her at the risk of social ostracism in Yoko- 









































hama. Miss Jackman shows herself in unlovely 
and questionable attitude in seeking to compel 
Yone to be a means by which she can call on a 
spurious princess” whose domestic position is 
no better in reality than Shizu Miura’s. During 
this episode one word in favour of the missionaries 
is spoken by Dr. Charwell in rebuke of Mr. 
Roberts, who demands In the name of Dai Butsu, 
will you tell me of what use they are, on the face 
of the earth?” He is told that they are an 
example of social cleanness and decorum for other 
foreigners, and of pure domestic life for Japanese. 
‘They preach the virtues of morality, and in their 
practice they offer a model to be respected if it 
cannot be followed by the laity.” Dr. Charwell 
tells Miss Gibson that Mr, Robert’s associates in 
Yokohama “will never forgive him for being 
better than themselves.” He will be jeered at, 
swinish paragraphs about him and his wife will 
appear in the papers; he will be ostracized and be- 
come a “sentimental” outcast, and will eventually 
be compelled to flee homewards with his Japanese 
wife who in the West will be a princess.” We 
may anticipate a little to say that the prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter. Miss Gibson, seeing 
the success Yone had met with in Mr, Robert’s 
case, made up her mind to doa bit of the same 
kind of business, viz, to get Dr. Charwell to buy 
up Yone from Santo and marry her himself, but 
willing as he was to do that for Mr. Milton he 
could not do it for himself, and so she failed. 

The holidays come to an end. They return 
lo Tokyo. A German ship, backed by the Mini- 
sters of Germatiy and Great Britain, has defied 
the quarantine regulations, and landed goods and 
passengers affected by cholera and thus sowed the 
seeds of pestilence. ‘I'he plague takes possession 
of the country around the open ports. In ‘Tokyo 
hygienic arrangements are organized. Yone is 
the doctor’s right hand among the poor. Miss Gib- 
son has gone back to her old school as a boarder, 
She rushes in one morning to Dr. Charwell’s for 
Yone; the school is all down with cholera, ‘The doc- 
tor goes, but lays the whole mischief to the charge 
of the women of the establishment who neglect 
every proper precaution and waste strength and 
frighten the children with austerities of fasting: 
and prayers to stay the plague. Yone spends the 
day with the sick children, and the night with 
Miss Sophia who with Miss Kezia is shown in the 
most repulsive frame of mind. ‘Towards morning 
Yone gets a little sleep and wakes up with a high 
fever and a dreadful delirium, She recovers her 
reason, but her strength does notreturn, Her lile 
fades away. She tells Miss Gibson of fai a 
future life better than her own, Just as she is 
nearing death Milton is introduced, who has re- 
turned desirous of making her his legal wife. She 
receives him with love and asks the rest to forgive 
him, At the last moment Miss Jackman again 
appears in hideous form introducing the lumbering 
Santo to show him what they are doing with his 
ife. He finds her dead and learns for the first 
time that she was a good woman. 

Milton makes a temporary home near the grave. 
The Philipsons cannot refrain from insults to 
Yone’s resting place. Dr. Charwell lives much to 
himself, but will never leave Japan; his work is 
to beautify the silent resting’ place of his friend 
with flowers grown from seeds annually sent from 
Scotland by Shizu Roberts. He is determined 
that his last resting place shall be by the side of 
the child whom he loved better than any other 
being in all the world. 

Such is the bare outline of a story which charms 
the reader with wealth of diction, aptness of illus- 
tration, power and pathos in incident. But it is 
nota novel inthe ordinary sense of the term. It 
is written with a purpose, a three fold purpose, 
which can be easily recognised, aside from 
the ostensible picture of woman’s life in Japan. 
This background of the main purpose is cleverly 
done though in fragments that leavesomethingto be 
desired. “The references to foreigners are confined 
mostly to brutalized traders and morally clean but 
ignorant and hollow missionaries, Is it a fact that 
designing young men in sly flirtations awaken feel- 
ings in the hearts of pure Japanese virgins to lure 
them to their moral ruin? Have they through these 
years had much chance to do so? Are not their 
concubines usually of the merchantable article? 
Is it true that Japanese womanhood is without the 
romance of love? How far may the so-called 
convenances of society be set aside for the sake 
of gratifying benevolent and sympathetic im- 
pulses? "History and romance everywhere ane 
full of the old ‘story of love and self-sacrifice, 
and certainly Japan has no need of foreign in- 
structors in the art of illicit love. But on the 
whole the Japanese background is true. As for the 
picture itself, it has three distinguishing features, 
the first a domestic problem, the second a political 



























































question, the third a red hot phillippic. ‘The first 
feature, the defence of a domestic incident that 
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might occur anywhere, brings us face to face with 
‘one phase of an old, old problem, ‘The question i 
the fction takes this concrete form :—why should 
not an elderly and benevolent foreign bachelor 
adopt a young Japanese gitl and bring her to his 
Own home as adaughter? Well, does the story 
expose the inherent moral weakness of Japanese 
civilization; and the degradation of a large por- 
tion of the foreign community who float along in a 
stream with the double impurity of Western vice 
and Japanese immorality, while over against these 
stand in uncompromising moral hostility, the 
clean example—all the more exasperating—of the 
missionaries. But the question of fact is as we 
have stated it. Granting all the background in 
which the picture is set, may a middle-aged bache- 
lot, become the virtuous father of a young woman 
who leaves a husband to come to his house 
and live with him? Our own answer is distinctly 
in the affirmative. We hold it a monstrous 
doctrine to assert that human nature is so cot 
stituted as to be incapable of sacrificing its ani 
instincts at the shrine of a charitable affection. 
Happily there have been many instances of such 
sactifices in the history of our race; many in- 
ftances of men who could rise superior to the 
temptations of opportunity onthe wings of such a 
devoted love as a father feels for his daughter or a 
brother for his sister. If ever there was a case 
capable of evoking these higher potentialities 
‘of manhood, it is the case so touchingly described 
by Mr. House. ‘To persons so miserable as 
to believe that these heights of charity and self- 
control can be thus photographed by one himself 
cast in too mean a mould to ascend them—to such 
unhappy critics we gladly leave their doubts and 
their suspicions. Society unfortunately takes its 
tone from them and has its reward in perpetual 
malice and slander. 

‘The reader is not left to surmise the second and 
third phases of the author’s three-fold purpose. In 
A postcript at the close of the story, fiction is 
laid aside and the ardent advocate of what he 
considers right, the pitiless foe of what he holds to 
be wrong appears in didactic strength. . In graphic 
words he recounts the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the recognition of Japan’s rights by the 
Western Powers, and shows what progress has 
been made. We cannot but admire, and have 
always recognised, the author’s valorous champion- 
ship of the rights of Japan, but we have often 
been compelled to thik that the great effect un- 
doubtedly produced by his writings would have 
been greater had not his feelings over-ridden his 
judgment. ‘The following picture, for example, is 
marred by flagrant exaggeration :-— 
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Englishman must not be told how two of their Diplo- 
matic agents! successively forced war upon a people 
guiltless of offence by any law of nations, for no purpose but 
fo beat into them a conviction of physical inferiurity and 
helplessness to withstand spoliation, ‘They must not learn 
how a third envoy ® by fraudulent and mendacious pro- 
clamations, helped his countrymen to fill their pocicets with 
Stolen money ; intrigued in shameless violation. of treati 
to promote the infamous ‘opium traffic; and instigated 
weal-winded and inexperienced German plenipotentiary 
3'to beak down the barriers of quarantine at a perilous 
crisis, and expose a vast population to the ravages of 
Cholera. 


But times are changing and matters improv- 











‘The ruffian (Sir H. S. Parkes) who was empowered 
for fifteen years to harrass and humiliate an unresisting 





people, was withdrawn from his field of activity before 
the close of his unprincipled career. * * It is improbable 
that any Minister will hereafter take upon himself the 


awful responsibility of scattering destruction broadcast, 
n the soil of Japan, either by fire and the sword or by the 
deadly plague. 

Although it is true that ‘A lie that is half a 
truth is always the blackest of lies,” the parties 
here castigated would no doubt survive, but we 
fear that such untempered diatribes will hinder 
rather than help the cause which all the friends 
of Japan have at heart, ‘The same prejudice 
has induced Mr. House to drag in the mis- 
sionaries to cap the climax of terrible enemies 
of ‘every individual who lifts his voice in 
rebuke of hardships or indignities inflicied upon 
this much enduring country.” Indeed, “he is 
by no means sure that the strongest com- 
binations of official and mercantile hostility are 
not more easily confronted than the subtler and 
craftier operations of a class whose capacity for 
warfare is as yet imperfectly appreciated.” 
Strange misconception! There are uo more 
persistent friends of Japan, who have written 
and spoken for the very reform advocated by 
Mr. House, than these maligned Protestant mis- 
sionaries. “Ihe subtle and crafty stratagems con- 
jured up by Mr. House are pure creations of 
4 morbid dislike, not worthy of the motives that 
underlie his writings generally. 

‘This leads naturally to a final summing up of 
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the elements of the third motive in the book, and 
like the scorpion the concentrated venom is in the 
tail. tis useless for Mr. House to disclaim all 
purpose other than to pourtray the vicissitudes of 
girlhood in awakened Japan, and then in a few 
sentences father on call himself the ‘ delineator 
of Eastern missionary methods” and proceed to 
recapitulate and emphasize the charges made in 
the course of the story with additions. He gives 
a detailed account of how ‘the missionary body 
boycotted a great publishing house into breaking 
a contract made with him to publish in book form 
this story, which first. appeared in a magazine 
asa serial. No doubt individual missionaries and 
friends made their natural disapprobation of the 
story heard, but what is the “missionary body,” 
and how did it operate its strategy? Our author 
has fallen into fiction when he imagines that 
he is inditing fact, Any one conversant with 
missionaries and their operations in Japan knows 
full well that the “delineator”” in this story 
gives the antipodes of the actual facts except 
in the one recognition of their “cleanness.” 
He claims that he has thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject for twenty-five years and that he knows where- 
of he speaks; we affirm that for twenty-five years 
he has been strengthening a prejudiced opinion 
by partial observation, and that his light there- 
on is darkness, and we have had as good oppor- 
tunities for judging and for as long atime. ‘The 
mass he depicts as rotten, with a rare individual 
fit to live; whereas,on the contrary, the bulk of the 
missionaries in Japan are intelligent, fairly well 
educated, some of them eminently so, as a whole 
doing indisputably good moral and elevating work 
for this people, though a rare individual may be 
open toa portion of Mr. House's terrific censtires, 
The Government and intelligent people of Japan re- 
cognize and appreciate the good which our author 
persistently ignores. ‘The ladies’ societies and 
schools have done more for the womanhood of 
Japan than any other force, and are more 
trusted and sought after by the Japanese Au- 
thorities. and people than any other elevating 
agency. ‘The attitudes ascribed to representa- 
tive missionary ladies in the story are simply 
impossible ; the conversations on religious sub- 
jects have an utter woodenness that shows our 
author floundering out of his depths; they are 
absurdly untrue to life. The charges of bad 
food and unsanitary conditions in the schools 
and consequent attacks of cholera, are false. 
When the cholera raged in the capital and 
throughout the empire, the cases in the schools 
were remarkably few, and everywhere it was re- 
marked that Christians were exempt. Thereason 
was simply that they quietly adopted sanitar 
means instead of joining their neighbours in 
rattling tom-toms and inincantations to stay the 
pestilence—again in exact contradiction 10 the 
charge of frightening the children by apocryphal 
“fastings and prayers.” A_ practical refutation 
of the slander against these schools is that, though 
with the years they have rapidly increased both in 
size and number, they are crowded with students, 
and almost every town of any size in the empire 
seems anxious to have one established within reach 
of its daughters. 

But to return to the author’s postscript and 
to what he gives as fact. On page 282 he at- 
tempts to minimize the results of missionary work 
in Japan. It is not exactly clear whether he con- 
siders Protestant missions and American missions 
synonymous or not, but he says, they can number 
only a “few thousand proselytes even according 
to their own reckoning, the accuracy of which is 
hot satisfactorily established.” How could they 
be established for Mr. House? In a note we have 
further :— 

It is difficult. to discover, from the various reports of 
American missionary bodies, the precise number of converts 
claimed by them. Tiowever liberally calculated, the total 
‘cannot be considered to exceed five or six thousand,—basing 
the computation on their own records. 

Now we have simply to say in regard to this that 
if Mr. House had wished to study missionary statis- 
tics nothing could have been easier, “The Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Japan publish annually a detailed 
account of every imaginable phase of the work of 
each society,—statistics that can be tested on the 
spot ifany one disputes them, A year ago the 
number of communicants was nearly 20,000, and 
the annual increase is over 30 per cent. As proof of 
the truth of the figures, financial contributions and 
self-supporting churches on every hand furnish at 
least one practical evidence that business men 
can appreciate. Mr. House tells us, ‘If the 
financial agents * * could be persuaded to 
publish the authenticated and certified cost of con- 
version per head, the disclosure would be so start- 
ling as probably to completely revolutionize the ex- 
isting organizations at least so far as Japan iscon- 
cerned,” Now nothing is easier than to make just 
such a calculation, and sometimes it is done; and 















































yet there is no field where such a test is more satis- 
factory than in Japan. But again we must repeat 
what we have ofien declared, that the per capita test 
is an inadequate one, for the indirect and un- 
tabulated benefits of missionary work are vastly 
larger than mere statistics show. Our author 
ca console himself with regard to the baneful 
Social influence of the missionaries only by re- 
flecting that it is so “narrowly exerted that only 
a fragment of the population can be affected by 
it? 1! On page 284-5 we have his version of the 
theology taught by Christians in Japan, a distorted 
exaggeration of the hardest type of Calvinism of 
two centuries ago—which very few missionaries 
now in Japan would recognize. “ And then we have 
a surprise. In spite of the length of this review 








we are tempted to give ver ‘batim the strange con- 
cluding paragraph of this strange poscript -— 
The Japanese 
ociee 
of th 


rulers are well aware that the assumption 
fanity, asa state religion, would smooth away many 
ir international complications. It is a scandal to 
ightenment of the nineteenth gentury that the re- 
cognition of anation’s inherent rights should be more or 
less dependent upon a mere formal declaration of faith, 
but such is the fact, and the Imperial Government is bound 
to take advantage of it. At anytime we may expect to 
hear that Japan has become a Christian country, precisely 
as she has adopted the Gregorian calendar and other 
Western institutions, in order to facilitate her admission 
to the circle of Independent Sovereign states. 

We have already referred to these absurdly 
childish reports, excusable in the London Spectator 
indeed, but to have them retailed by a brilliant 
author, who claims to have some knowledge. of 
Japan and of men, is altogether too humiliating. 
Well may Japan and her rulers exclaim ‘Save me 
from my friends,” if they have to be fathered with 
the anachronistic dreamings of the Fiji Shimpo, 
now become an ancient myth, But our author goes 
on to show that what is to be expected is not a 
common religious freedom but the adoption of 
some one church as a State church :— 

Do the missionaries regard this prospect with satis- 
faction? By no means, Perpetual paganism is preferable, 
in their estimation, to any furm of Christianity not pre 
waked and regulated by their body. No church is 
Worth a farthing that is not built upon their particular 
fragment of rock, and fashioned according to their models. 
Let the whole forty millions of people worship false gods, 
or no gods at all, to all eternity, they say, rather than em. 
brace an inferior type of theology. 

A more untrue presentation of missionary atti- 
tude could not have been penned. When have they 
ever thus expressed themselves directly or indirect- 
ly? On the contrary, there is probably not more 
than one Protestant Church in Japan that would not 
refuse to be made such a national church. If such 
a thing were within the pale of practical politics 
the missionaries would regret the a step, not out 
of jealously but because it would be.out of har- 
mony with the progressive spirit of the age, a step 
inimical to the true interests of Christianity. But 
our author proceeds to tell us that the Gover 
ment will find it easy to devise some simple 
scheme of Christian Theology for the people free 
from the degrading superstitions altached to 
that taught by American missionaries, to which 
nothing can be inferior, for it “repudiates what is 
best in their (the Japanese) social system, and 
affords encouragement to that which most dis- 
figure it,” and ‘commands its subscribers to 
renounce the tender and sacred bonds of kindred 
and ancestry, and to accept as an infallible guide 
a book that sanctions and glorifies vices which the 
native morality is doing its best to eradicate.””* 

We do not wish to notice the theological 
polemics of Mr. House, other than to say that 
they have too much of the “odium theologicum ” 
to do either much good or much harm. But that 
parting broadside at the Bible, brings us back to 
a happily bygone style of opposition. Whatever 
may be the facts of occasional naivété of expres- 
sion common to all ancient literature, or the plain 
speaking with regard to vices denounced,to say of 
a book, which has done more to banish vice and 
purify society than all other influences put together, 
that it “sanctions and glorifies vices ” of any de- 
scription whatever, is to display a prejudice apal- 
lingly abysmal. But we have made the matter 
almost too sevious,, Only it seems to us that 
in his unreasoning tirades against missionaries 
and mission work in Japan, he is practising to a 
ridiculous extent all those vicious modes of treat- 
ment which he reprehends in Western nations vis- 
a-vis this long-suffering nation. The novel “ Yone 
Santo ” contains all the elements needed to make 
a most successful piece of art and to throw light 
on Japanese problems, but the work as a piece of 
art and asa help to Japan has been vitiated by 
what we have shown to be a perversion of the facts 
concerning a body of ladies and gentlemen who, to 
say the least, take high rank among the friends 
and practical helpers of Japan. 












































*T a note the author once more exposes his lamentable 
ignorance of what is going on in missionary work. | He does not 
seem to be aware that the whole Bible has been in the hands 





of Japanese scholars for years, and that long ago the whole has 
been translated and circulated’ in easy“Jjapanese, 
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pe 
The Soul of the Far East. By Percivat LoweLL. 

Boston and New York: Houghton & Co. 

As long as Japan preserves those amiable idio- 
syncracies and picturesque characteristics which 
mark her to-day as the highest development of a 
purely Mongolian civilization, so long will she 
afford a grateful subject to an author, and toa 
reader also, if, as in the present case, the author 
be a clever writer, Mr. Lowell has chosen from 
these idiosyncracies and characteristics, some 
which he considers to be especially distinctive of 
the civilization or social development of the Far 
East, for the subject of the present work, Like 
Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby, the author is pos- 
sessed of a hobby-horse. He judiciously avoids 
mounting it in the readet’s presence, for he needs 
no apology for writing aid has published no preface. 
In the first essay, “Individuality,” we find him 
firmly seated in his saddle, nor does he leave it 
till, in the concluding chapter.—* Imagination,” 
he judiciously dismounts; more to show the reader 
that he has been riding, than from any wish to leave 
a mount he has so gracefully ridden from start to 
finish. He leads us safely through the mazy 
woods of metaphysics, chooses the lightest course 
over the heavy plough of social law, safely crosses 
the deep division brook of language, and taking 
us at an easy and delightful canter upon the 
springy turf of "Nature and Art, lands safely 
over the dangerous bullfinch of religion and finally 

in a clearing in the metaphysic wood. 
This hobby-horse is a theory that the Mongolian 
races possess the quality of individual or per- 
sonal originality to a much less extent than do 
the Aryan. That a want of originality or indivi- 
duality should be much more striking to an Ame- 
rican than toa European we can readily imagine. 
For in a new country like America, with a large 
emigrant population, the family tie must be 
weakened to a very great extent, and the inde- 
pendence of the individual abnormally developed. 
Besides this we have in that country a great mi: 
ture of races, and a perpetual contact of race with 
race and mind with mind. So that even if we 
admit part of Mr. Lowell’s theory to be true, vi 
that the individuality of the Far East races 
slightly developed, we are by no means convinced 
of the truth of the other part of it, viz. that this 
slight development is principally a questivn of race. 
Such factors as geographical position, political 
development, influence of neighbouring countries, 
internal resources, purity of race, comparative 
state of civilization, climate, and religion, must 
have collectively, if not a greater, at any rate an 
equal, importance with race, in determining the 
individuality of a people. For if we admit that 
Europeans have this quality more largely developed 
than Japanese, and Americans than Europeans ; 
also that there is more Mongolian blood in Europe 
than in America, until we have been shown 
that those countries of Europe, which probably 
contain the largest proportion of Mongolian blood 
possess inversely the smallest proportion of In- 
dividuality, we cannot regard race as the determin- 
ing ‘factor, and even then we may be misled. 
We do not believe that the Essex agricultural 
labourer, who is about as pure an Aryan as exists, 
is more. “overwhelmed by a sense of his own 
identity” (as Kenelm Chillingly was) than is the 
average Japanese coolie. Nor can the student of 
Tokyo University be more bound by tradition and 
by what is pro tem. * good form,” than the under- 
graduate of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In his first chapter Mr. Lowell lucidly explains, 
and illustrates, what he means by individual 
and points out some of the grounds for his belief 
in its small existence in the Far East. 

‘The second chapter, “ Family,” is descriptive of 
the Japanese Patria Potestas, to borrow a term 
from Roman Law. For the Japanese family code 
so closely resembles the Roman that one could 
easily imagine Mr. Lowell to be describing that 
institution, But Sir H. Maine considers the 
Patria Potestas to be a phase in the development 
of every people. 

This remark also applies to the next chapter, 
“Adoption,” though its writer seems to imply 
that the Japanese tie is a looser one than the 
“ Adoptio” of the Romans. 

Language ” is the next subject treated by Mr. 
Lowell, and a very entertaining chapter he has 
made out of it. He wishes to make the imperson- 
ality of the Japanese language, imply a want of 
individuality in the speakers of it, but we think he 
goes too far for the sake of accentuating his point. 

Of the next chapter, “Nature and Art,” we can 
say nothing but good. But few men write descrip- 
tions with greater veracity and artistic power. “To 
stroll down the Broadway of Tokioofanevening is a 
liberal education in every day art. As you enter it 
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there opens out in front of you a fairy-like vista of 
illumination, Two long lines of gayly lighted 
shops, stretching off into the distance, look out 
across two equally endless rows of torch-lit booths, 
the decorous yellow gleam of the one contrasting 
strangely with the demoniacal red flame of the 
other. ‘This perspective of pleasure fulfils its pro- 
mise. As your feet follow your eyes, you find 
yourself in a veritable shoppers’ paradise, the 
galaxy of twinkle resolving into worlds of delight. 
Nor do you remain long a mere spectator ; for the 
shops open their arms to you. No cold glass 
reveals their charms only to shut you off. Their 
wares lie invitingly exposed to the public, seem- 
ing to you already half your own. At the very 
first you come to, you stop involuntarily, lost in 
admiration over what you take to be bric-a-brac. 
It is only afterwards you learn that the object of 
your ecstacy was the commonest of kitchen 
crockery. Next door you halt again, this time in 
ront of some leather pocket books, stamped with 
designs in colour to tempt you instantly to empty 
your wallet for more new ones than you will ever 
have the meansto fill... . 2. 2 ee ee 
“Early in April takes place what is perhaps 
as superb a sight as anything in this world, 
the blossoming of the cherry trees. Indeed it 
is not easy to do the thing justice in de- 
scription. If the plum invited admiration, the 
cherry commands it; for to see the sakura 
in flower for the first time is to experience a new 
sensation. Familiar as a man may be with cherry 
blossoms at home, the sight there bursts upon 
him with the dazzling effect of a revelation. 
Such is the profusion of the flowers that the tree 
seems to have turned into a living mass of rosy 
light. No leaves break the brilliance. ‘The snowy 
pink petals cover the branches so completely that 
one is conscious of a bridal veil donned for the 
tree's nuptials with thespring. For nothing could 
more completely personify the spirit of spring 
time. You can almost fancy it some dr 
decked for her bridal, in maidenly day-dreaming 
too lovely to last. For like the plum the cherry fails 
in its fruit to fulfil the promise of its flower.’” 

“Art,” the next chapter, should be called 
“ Painting ” or “Sketching,” for to the other Arts 
‘Mr. Lowell barely alludes. ‘ Far Eastern pic- 
lures,” he writes, “are epigrams rather than de- 
scriptions. ‘They present a bit of nature with the 
terseness of a maxim of La Rochefoncauld.” If 
his admiration for Japanese paintings appears too 
warm, we must remember that he classes them by 
themselves and contrasts them rather than com- 
pares them with European pictures. 

“Religion” next claims our attention. ‘This 
chapter also contains some charming descriptive 
writing. ‘Theimpersonality of Buddhismcommends 
itself to every one’s notice, and for this reason, Mr. 
Lowell considers it was naturally adopted by the 
Mongolian race. 

« Imagination ” is the concluding chapter. As 
we have said, in it our author gracefully dis- 
mounts, and disappears in a mist of metaphysics, 
leaving his hobby-horse at_ the mercy of his 
critics and for the pleasure of his readers. Whe- 
ther we agree with Mr, Lowell or no as to the 
truth of his theory of Mongolian non-indivi- 
duality, we cannot fail to appreciate a charmingly 
written book, containing a series of brilliant essays, 
vigorously written, full of pithy epigrams, clever 
metaphor, and artistic description. 

Intense individuality according to his showing, 
isa most unamiable, virtue. We are tempted to 
class it as a vice,and to callitselfishness. Viewed 
in this light, ‘The Soul of the Far East” is a pretty 
a very pretty, compliment on the part of its 
author to the country in which he is a sojourner. 































































THE FAPANESE NEW YEAR. 
——+ 


In western ‘countries the chief agent in instituting 
the vatious festivals and holidays which break the 
monotony of the daily routine of toil has been the 
religious sentiment ; only of late has the desire for 
recreation and relaxation sufficed unaided to 
secure a general holiday, and the frequent jesting 
allusions to Saint Lubbock reveal a quasi-dissatis- 
faction at the lack of any religious sanction for a 
custom as yet justified only by common sense and 
obvious utility. All the great festivals, whether 
the Saturnalia of the Latins, the Olympian, Ismian 
and other Games of the Greeks, our own Christmas 
and Easter, the Bairam of the Mussulmans, etc., 
have originated around a nucleus of personal 
devotion, however obscure in some cases this may 
have become. In Japan, however, numerous as 
are the matsuri, there appears to be none of 
national dimensions appealing equally to all classes 
and sects; they seem to partake far more of the 
nature of a compliment to the genius loci than to 
be the expression of any widely felt religious zeal ; 
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and, strangely enough, it is a purely formal 
calendar event which, unaided by the religious 
sentiment, kindles among all ranks and sects 
a genuine holiday fervour, causing the New 
Year's festival to assume a prominence only to 
be. paralleled in Europe during the eaily cen- 
turies of the Christian era, when the Roman 
Empire included such a vast array of discordant 
sects that nothing less neutral than a change in 
the calender could be a pretext for a universal 
holiday. In the East the tolerant character of 
the religious sentiment has produced the same 
result as ils over-potency in the West. Whatever 
the cause, the New Year’s festival is the one great 
holiday common to all Japan, viewed by all classes 
of the community as a period of absolute relaxa- 
tion and unrestrained merriment; and the univi 
sal paying of debts which procedes it, whatever 
uneasiness it may haye caused during the death- 
throes of the old year, must conduce power fully to 
subsequent tranquillity of mind, especially in’ the 
case of a weathy curio-dealer, the assumed neces- 
sity for whom to dispose of his stock may have 
beguiled some simple-minded Occidental into an 
eager conclusion of what he fondly regards as 
bargains. 

For the first three days of the month Bacchus 
and the other merry gods reign supreme, and are 
not entirely deposed until the rth; so that in 
duration, as in many other respects, the Japanese 
festival resembles the Roman Saturnalia, held only 
a fortnight earlier. On New Year’s Day every 
shop is shut, visits and presents are exchanged, 
and the streets are thronged with revellers of all 
ages and both sexes, mainly of the trading, 
mechanic, and coolie classes, very much disposed 
to dance and sing and generallyeto have their 
fling; it is one of the rare occasions on which the 
effect. of too liberal potations may be seen in 
public, On this day the European, however indo- 
lent from long residence in the sleepy Orient, 
must either walk or stay at home, for kurtuma ave 
hardly to be had, and the house servants, though 
they do not expect their masters to wait on them, 
frequently oblige them to wait at least 24 hours 
for them. 

The Benten-dori and other streets of Yokohama, 
usually absorbed in more or less picturesque 
money-grubbing and toutist-squeezing, presented 
an endless series of just such scenes as, on the 
stage of the Savoy ‘Theatre, drew all London to 
see and admire. The houses were charningly de- 
corated with leafy bamboos and pine branches, as 
well as with the national ensign, the plain simplicity 
of which is very effective for decorative purposes; 
along the front of each house ran a grass rope, 
potent to prevent all bad and unclean things from 
crossing the threshold, though there was nothing 
lo bar their going in by the back-way; and at- 
tached to the centres of the arches were sundry 
ferns, fruits, and such-like articles, full of grace- 
ful and poetical symbolism. 

Vet ‘“populus festo concolor ipse suo est,” as 
in Rome on a similar occasion; all were clad 
in ‘their “gooder clothes,” as one of my in- 
formants phrased it, either new or freshly furbished 
for the occasion, and everywhere might be seen, 
only with less monotomy of numerical arrange- 
ment, the prototypes of the “Three little Maids ” 
whose appearance on the English stage caused 
such a furore of admiration and imitation that 
even the British school girl abandoned her tradi- 
tional dual comradeship for @ triad one; and they 
bubbled over with fun and frolic as they struck 
the shuttle cock or, Nansicaa-like, flung the ball, 
with a truly feminine disregard of the Laws of 
Space. The Isezaki-cho or Theatre-street, as 
foreigners call it, was an elongated Fair; the 
various theatres, conjuring halls, and such like 
places, before which hung numerous banners and 
descriptive pictures, were crowded; the numerous 
toy-shops drove a brisk trade in kites, in battle- 
dores, the backs of which were ornamented with 
raised figures of various popular heroes and heroi- 
nes, in shuttlecocks, made of black muku-seeds 
winged with feathers, in balls of paper and wad- 
ding bound with thread, and the like; and the 
gambling stalls, where prizes of sugar-fish and 
such-like delicacies might be won by shooting at 
arevolving wheel, or by skill at a kind of baga- 
telle-board, were eagerly patronized. In the 
open spaces and the less crowded streets kites 
were being flown by boys of all ages, from the 
shaven headed urchin barely able to poise him- 
self on his clogs, to the striplings who pretended 
to be merely instructing their young brothers; 
and the air was thick with the great paper squares, 
painted with animals and human faces, and full 
of the loud humming produced by a tense band 
stretched across the top of each. 

During the next two days the festivities were 
kept up with unflagging zest, though many 
of the shops were open; and bands of kagura per- 
formers, analogous to our “ waits,” made house to 
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house visitations; they consisted of three or more 
men or boys playing flutes and drums, with also a 
harlequin element, in the shape of a fantastically 
dressed lad who stood on his head and performed 
other such like feats, or of a draped figure carry- 
ing on his head a hugeanimal mask, mimicking a 
monster, which was made to lengthen and retreat 
its neck and perform various antics. At one house 
L observed a couple of men who, unaided by any 
instrament or costumes, sang an amoebaean ode 
ina manner really pleasing to a European ear, 
with apparently appropriate gesture and facial ex- 
pressi The temples too, Buddhist and Shinto, 
were thronged, and the gods gratified with an 
unusual amount of attention; though the offerings 
were of the most economical description, consisting 
generally of a cash; no oxen fed on Faliscan grass 
smoked on their altars, not evenapig. The Japa 
nese deities are as philosophical in their requite- 
ments as are their worsphippers. For many days 
the youth of both sexes kept up the fun, flying 
Kites and playing shuttlecock assiduously, ut 

willing to recognise that the New Year had lost 
its gloss, and January was well advanced before 
the Japanese iown resumed entirely its normal 
aspect. And no one who has been gladdened by 
such spectacles as the Japanese New Year affords, 
as gratifying tothe mind as to the eye, can fail 
to echo the aspiration conveyed in the time-hallowed 
verses of the Roman poet :— 

















fe, laeta dies, meliorque revertere semper 
A popula rerum digna potente coli.”” 





HOW WE LOST OUR CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 
ee 


It is not necessary to explain that twenty years 
ago | was a younger man than I am now, but 
Imay preface the relation of the following dread- 
ful incident by saying that in those days I was 
fond of adventure and ready to join almost any 
enterprise—indeed any that promised novelty, 
excitement, and profitable employment—and the 
consequence was that one fine day I found myself 
one of a party of otter-hunters bound for the 
north. [need not say anything about the voyage, 
but will proceed to relate our terrible experience 
on the Island of Iterup, where we had proposed 
to put in a hunting season in winter. The affair 
happened in the early days of sea-otter hunting, 
before Winchester rifles and large hunting boats 
had made their advent in those regions, and 
when, though otters were still numerous, a good 
muzzle-loader and a steady hand were required 
to insure success... We were originally two differ: 
ent parties; we bad landed about the same time 
but in different places; and after the Japanese 
and Ainos had driven’ us away from our first 
hunting quarters we had consolidated our forces, 
and had selected a spot inside of Otter Island, 
inaccessible from the shore, where we had erected 
a tolerably good shelter with the scanty materials 
at hand, and which we ndw occupied in common 
‘The winter was very severe; the ground was al- 
ready covered with snow when.we landed, and we 
soon had our house partly embedded in it; the 
nights and mornings were especially cold, and we 
had to keep a fire constantly burning to prevent 
ourselves from being frozen. Our fire was made 
in the middle of the hut.with an outlet for the 
smoke over it in the roof; surrounding the fire on 
three sides the floor was covered with skins of 
foxes and bears, which served us as seats and 
beds. We had had considerable trouble with 
these our nocturnal visitors at first, until we 
had thinned their ranks with our rifles; now they 
seldom bothered us. Farther back were our provi- 
sions, solid and fluid, ranged on shelves resting on 
boulders around the sides of the cabin. We had 
two kegs of powder beside several tins and powder- 
horns, all inside with the provisions. Our rifles 
were sling from the rafters. We had landed 
on the last day of October, and had now ar- 
rived at the 24th of December. Our hunting, so 
far, had been very successful, as we had already 
172 skins dried and six more on the frames; the 
dried skins being folded up hard and 15 together, 
sewed up in canvass; the skins on the frames were 
during the night piled up close to the entrance and 
near the fire; and during the day they were taken 
outside to get the benefit of the little sun we oc- 
casionally got a glimpse of. 

Our party now consisted of nine persons, all 
Europeans, young, strong, and fearing neither 
man nor beast. We had to be up before daylight 
every day, and after a hasty cup of coffee, had to 
get out in the boats, no matter how fierce it blew, 
as the water was always smooth, and after 
pulling for half a mile, land on a cluster of rocks, 
where the otters generally hauled up during the 
cold nights, as they could ‘no more stand the cold 
than we could, Here we had to wait for day- 
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ligtt, and, as soon as we could distinguish any- 
thing, crawl along the slippery, frozen rocks, some- 
times on hands and knees, until we got up to the 
object of our visit, when the struggle would be hard 
but brief, as_a few blows with the butt of the rifle 
would be sufficient to end the combat; but some- 
times they would resist with teeth and claws, and 
our boots would suffer proportionately ; now and 
then one would escape us altogether by making a 
dive into the water. Some mornings we got as 
many as 10 otters, and other mornings nothing. 
Back to camp where we always skinned the otters 
as soon as possible—before the latent heat had left 
their bodi ‘Then breakfast, and if the day was 
fine, out with the boats hunting round Outer Island 
and sometimes as far up as Pinnacle Rocks, but 
as we had buta very limited number of fine days 
our hunting with the boats did not amount to 
much, In the evenings scraping skins, cleaning 
rifles, and spinning yams; we were all in good 
spitits as our expedition promised to be a lucrative 
one, and everything we made belonged to our- 
selves. 

So stood affairs on this memorable 24th Decem- 
ber. ‘The morning had been calm and cloudy, no 
sun to be seen, and in the afternoon a steady 
downpour of snow set in, coming in heavy flake: 
but, as there was no wind, falling vertically to the 
earth, We had clubbed one otter in the morning, 
—five had got away from us—aiid this one we 
had duly skinned and staked out. We had 
arranged to celebrate Christmas in good style 
by a dinner on Christmas Eve, with rum punch 
and beer ad libitum, 1 must say that we were 
an abstemious crowd, as we had all kinds of 
liquor with us, but nobody ever took any ad- 
vantage of that circumstance. We were all 
cooks, and to-day every one tried to out-do him- 
self. Jolin could cook an otter cutlet to perfection, 
and Jack again could make a sea parrot stew that 
makes one’s mouth water to think about; and so 
on, everybody having his special dish to concoct ; 
the whole to wind up with a dessert of currant 
fritters. We did not have many cooking utensil 
and consequently the viands had to take the 
turn in preparation. We had improvised a table, 
—we generally did without one,—of a few empty 
boxes and some boards belonging to the boats, 
covered with boat sails, and on it stood now a 
tempting array of bottles of beer, rum, and gin. 
Some of the boys had already laid in a good prim- 
ing in opening the festivities, and tongues were 
wagging in all directions. It was about 6 o'clock 
in the evening; all the dishes were ready except 
the fritters, which were now about to be pre- 
pared by the skillful manipulation of Mr.—let 
us call him—Jenkins, who had mixed the dough, 
and with a pan of boiling seal oil before him was 
showing us his dexterity in frying them to a turn. 
1 don't know exactly how it began; I believe 
somebody had insinuated that to immerse the 
fritters in boiling oil was not the most palatable 
way to cook them, but that they should be fried 
with very little fat and they would then keep. their 
Javour and not taste so much of the rank seal oil, 
Ofcourse, Mr. Jenkins, as an old experienced cook 
and scaman, could not stand any nonsense from 
anybody, and strongly repudiated the idea of any- 
one making an improvement in his cooking, and 
while the rest of us were listening toa yarn of how 
the Mexican-otter hunter, Pelillo, shot 17 otters 
standing on two 2-inch planks, while his boat was 
paddling round picking them up as fast as he 
shot them, the two rival cooks got from words to 
blows and before they were aware of it they had 
upset the pot of boiling oil, and—good God !—i 
one moment the whole place was one mass of fire, 
Tongues of fire seemed to be shooting up every- 
where and licking raftersand beams; fiery serpents 
springing up suddenly amid lurid flames and 
breathing fire; heavy explosions scattering bottles 
and tins; our very cléthes on us were.on fire; it 
seemed as if we had been thrown into the jaws of 
hell without a moment's preparation or warning. 
The shock was so unexpected that we were com- 
pletely unnerved, but it was only for a second. 
Collecting our scattered senses we made a rush 
and a plunge through the frail sides of the burning 
cabin, grabbing the first things we got hold of 
our hurried exit, and escaped out of the pandemo- 
nium, We made but a sorry sight as we gathered 
around the ruins of our so lately happy home. 
Curses both loud and deep were heaped upon the 
(wo contestants for culinary honours, who now 
with bowed heads submitted to all the execrations 
which were with lavish hands bestowed upon 
them. Some of the party even proposed to 
make this their funeral pyre. Several of us were 
half naked, and all insufficiently clothed, we stood 
there, not bemoaning our fate, but strange to say, 
dismal jokes were bandied about, and queer 
comments made on our forlorn condition. With 
the energy of men accustomed to meet any emer- 
gency, after having rescued everything we could, 
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we began to construct a shelter for the night; by 
heaping up snow and pieces of dift-wood under 
the lee of a neighbouring cliff and close to the still 
burning fire we obtained a roof over our heads, 
and by making use of the skins we saved we had 
good beds ready for us. Of the 172 dried skins 
we had lost 45 completely, and several more or 
less burned, Lesides all the skins on the frames ; of 
our provisions we had saved a bag of hard bread 
anda few tins of preserved meat, and part of a 
keg of rum; fortunately we had managed to get 
the two kegs of powder out before they had ignited 
and blown all to pieces, but our rifles were gone, 
and the powder was therefore useless, What were 
we now going todo? “Take a drink,” somebod: 
proposed; which we accordingly did, and I thin 
Gough himself would have taken a drink if he had 
found himself ina similar fix. We had either to 
pull around to the Aino Settlement and deliver 
ourselves up to the Japanese, in which case we 
would lose our dearly bought skins; or else wait 
for the arrival of the schooner ; but we could not 
expect her for some time yet, and in the meantine 
how were we going to exist? We adopted the 
latter alternative after all, and concluded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could, Of pieces 
of blankets and sails we made enough covering for 
our bodies, and we kept a good fire going night 
and day as we had plenty of drift-wood on the 
beach 

Next morning we started out as usual on our 
hunt, and got one otter; but it was dreadfully cold 
work. No matter how we wrapped up our feet 
they were freezing, and constantly reminding us 
that we had no boots. ‘The weather, too, for the 
next two days was very bad, snowing and blow- 
ing, and we suffered terribly; as long asthe 
keg of rum lasted we kept our spirits up pretty 
well, though artificially; but on the 29th we had 
the last drink and that night we went to sleep with 
heavy heart 

It is said that a special Providence watches over 
drunkards and fools. I don’t know in which 
catagory we might have been included, but some- 
body must be watching over the otter-hunters 
also (I speak of 15 years ago, before otter-hunting 
had degenerated into piratical attacks on unpro- 
tected fur seal rookeries), for, as we were sitting 
on the morning of the 3oth moody and discon- 
solate over the fire, we perceived a schooner under 
easy sail about 6 miles off shore standing to the 
N.E,, and evidently bound for our first hunting 
station, With a joyous short we launched the 
boats and started out for her; the oars were pulled 
with a will and in a short time we were on board 
of her. It was our own vessel, coming before her 
time to take us away from the island. As she 
was well supplied with wood and water, there was 
nothing to detain her after we had brought our 
belongings on board, and at noon we were squar- 
ing away for Yokohama, wing and wing, with a 
fresh N.E. breeze at our heels. Our Christmas 
dinner cost us about 500 dollars each, without 
taking our sufferings into account; and after all 
we did not have any dinner—not any to speak of. 
































SAMOA. i 
a ee 

The following are extracts from an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, by W. L. Rees, who at one 
time occupied the position of adviser to King 
Malietoa : 

Since 1857, when the house of Godeffroi and 
Sone commenced business, German trade and 
therefore German political influence have centred 
in Samoa. Malietoa was deeply attached to the 
English, Treaties had been made by Samoa with 
the United States in 1878, with Germany in Jan- 
uary, 1879, and with England in August of the same 
year, In 1884, under pressure, a fresh treaty was 
made with Germany, practically handing over the 
islands: Ms iliat powel, which was. Aliprvards 
disallowed by England and America and re- 
pudiated by Malietoa himself as having been 
extorted by threats, Immediately prior to the 
execution of this last treaty, and immediately sub- 
sequent, Malietoa and his’ principal chiefs peti- 
joned the Queen of England to annex Samoa. 
‘The prayer of the petition was refused, but negotia- 
ion through New Zealand was continued for a 
long time. It was finally ended in 1886, when the 
delimitation treaty of the Pacific was signed be- 
tween England and Germany, by which it was 
formally agreed that Samoa, Tonga, and some 
other groups should be declared absolutely neutral 
territory. 
ince the inoperative treaty of 1884 and the 
petition of Malietoa for annexation to England, 
the German officials and Mr. Weber, the manager 
of the German trading company, have been most 
bitter and unrelenting in their conduct towards 
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the unhappy King. Rumours of intended an- 
nexation by Germany were in circulation through 
the various groups of islands during the latter part 
of 1885, the date fixed being the month of May, 
1886. The Samoans and the Europeans, both 
missionaries and traders, were most uneasy. ‘There 
was a general belief that the English Govern- 
ment would do nothing to withstand Germany. 
The action that America would take was unknown, 
‘This feeling of apprehension was heightened by the 
constant aggression of the Germans upon Malietoa. 
They had driven him from Malinu and hoisted 





there the imperial German flag. They had 
followed him into the municipality of Apia, and 
with great contempt and indignity Mad hauled 


down the Samoan flag, and seized and altached 
Malietoa’s rights of sovereignty in the municipality 
itself. 

‘Mr. Rees then relates what took place when a 
German fleet of three ships, under Admiral Knorr, 
in the Bismarck, arrived. Soon afterwards the 
German Admiral visited Tamasese, then in re- 
bellion against King Malietoa, The King then 
sought the protection of the American Consul, 
under the following article in the United States 
treaty :—If, unhappily, any difference should have 
arisen, or shall hereafter arise, detween the 
Samoan Government and any other Government in 
amity with the United States, the Government 
of the latter will employ its good offices for the 
purpose of adjusting those differences upon a 
satisfactory and solid foundation. 

This article is said to be totally different from 
that contained in the British and German treaties. 
‘The Consul consented to hoist the United States 
flag at Apia and served notice on the British and 
German Consuls and upon Admiral Knorr, that 
Samoa was under the protection of the United 
States, upon which an angry correspondence 
ensued between Malietoa and the German officials. 
The German fleet left soon afterwards and the 
Samoan flag was hoisted without that of the 
United States. 

‘The American Government promptly disavowed 
the action of their Consul, and Prince Bismarck 
also disavowed what had been done by the German 
Consul and Admiral, giving solemn assurances to 
Great Britain and the United States that no idea 
of annexation was entertained, but, Mr. Rees con- 
tinues, not one step so taken was ever retraced nor 
has it been until this day. 

A conference of the three Powers met in Wash- 
ington, prior to which, representatives of them were 
sent to Samoa to gather information. Nothiug 
resulted from the conference. On the 19th of 
August, 1887, a German squadron of four ships 
entered Apia. Four days later, a demand was made 
upon Malietoa that he should pay a large sum of 
money as indemnity for insults and injuries which 
he was alleged to have inflicted pon the German 
Emperor and his people some long time previous, 
prior even to the appointment of the commission 
by the three powers. In addition to the demand 
for money, there was a peremptory order that he 
should make ‘the most abject apology lo Ger- 
many.’ The word used in the insolent letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Consul-general is ¢ifu.” The 
degradation involved in this is the most terrible 
that the Samoan mind can imagine. It consists 
in approaching the conqueror with the face of 
the conquered in the dust and crawling upon his 
belly upon the ground to the feet of the victor. 
Malietoa fled to the hills, but surrendered to the 
Germans about three weeks afterwards. 

On the 17th September the King was carried on 
board the Bismarck after taking an affecting leave 
of a number of his subjects; from that ship he 
was transferred to another, the Adley; he was 
taken to the Cameroons, and after some time to 
Berlin, and it was telegraphed, after an outbreak 
in the Navigator Group, that le was to be sent 
back to Samoa. But it is doubtful if this will be 

jone. 

Six days after Malietoa had been carried into 
captivity, the German Minister at Washington 
informed Mr. Bayard that his Government had 
declared war against Malietoa. Mr. Bayard 
pointed out that eanald had no right to take this 
course as the conference had adjourned. 

In 1886 a delimitation treaty was signed between 
Great Britain and Germany as to the partition of 
the islands of that part of the South Pacific, but 
the Colonial conference in 1887 has probably led 
the Home Government to take a firmer line in the 
politics of that part of the world. In November, 
1887, Prince Bismarck sent what Mr, Rees calls a 
remarkable despatch to Washington, It is descri- 
bed as very dictatorial, and the Prince complained 
bitterly that the friendly relations between Ger- 
many and the United States had been endangered 
on account of what tooke place in remote islands. 

Mr. Bayard replied in an elaborate memo- 
randum, dated 17th January last year, in which 
he disposed of the Prince’s arguments and showed 
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that American Consuls were not opposed to Ger- 
many, but to acts of oppression and breaches of 


treaties with Samoa, _ 
Civil war broke out in Samoa last autumn and 


recent telegrams inform us that Mutaafa, one of 


Malietoa’s family, had defeated ‘Tamasese, whom 
ihe Seapets seem to have been assisting in the 
ield. 

On the 20th December, the Under Secretary of 
State for n Affairs said, in answer to a 
question, that “the news from Samoa_up to Sep- 
tember 1oth was that the result of the fighting had 
been in favour of the adherents of Mutaafa. 
‘Tamasese, who was recognised as thede facto ruler, 
had transferred theseat of his Government. H.M. 
Consul had observed neutrality between the con- 
lending parties. There was a British man-of-war 
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stationed at Apia.” 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ciate naa 
(Revrer “Srectat” To “Japan Mart.” 


London, January 3rd. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry by a majority 
of sixty. 

The German naval commander [at Samoa] 
has declared war against Mutaafa, who has 
6,000 men and is strongly entrenched. 

The United States Senate has voted the Bill 
for American action [in Samoa]. 


London, February 4th. 
The Archduke Charles Louis, brother of the 
Emperor of Austria, has resigned heirship to 
the throne in favour of his son Francois. 
The new issue of the Panama Canal Bonds 
has failed. 
London, February 6th. 
The United States Senate has rejected the 
Bill which provides for an Extradition Treaty 
with England. 
The armaments of Italy have caused a large 
deficit in the Italian Budget. 


There is a possibility of a posthumous heir 
being born to the late Crown Prince of Austro- 
Hungary. 


Parnell’s action in the Scotch Courts against 
The Times has been dismissed. 


[From tux N.C. Darcy Net 





‘J 


London, January 25th. 
Mr. Colborne Baber will proceed to Sikkim 
and thence to Bhamo. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
+ 

THE NEYT MAIL. 1S DUE 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Friday, Feb. sth.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. Sunday, Feb. roth.+ 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 

From America ... per 0. & O. Co. 


From — Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 


Monday, Feb. 11th.t 
Tuesday, Feb. 12th.§ 





Tuesday, Feb, 12th.|l 


from Shanghai, 
Nagasalk fe YL K. Friday, Feb. 15th. 
Kobe 





FromjAmerica... per P. M.Co. Saturday, Feb. 23rd. 








+ Parthia left Vancouver, B.C., on January aand._ + Verona left 
Hongkong on February. and,’ Djemnah (with French mail) 
passed Shimonoseki on February sth, Arabic left San Fran= 
Eisco on January ath. | City of New York (with English mail) 
left Hongkong on February 6th. City of Sydney left San Fran- 
cisco on February 4th. 


YUE NEXT MAIL 
via 


LEAVES 


For Europe 


per M. M. Co. 
} pect. 


per P. M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. Co, 


Sunday, Feb. roth. 


Tuesiay, Feb. 12th, 





Saturday, Feb. 16th. 
Thursday, Feb. ast. 
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TIME TABLES AND SUTEAMERKS. 
Se 
YORKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tuains ruave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45) 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Trains tuave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 7.40, 
895," 9.45, and t1a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4, 5 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1,50; Second do., 
sen 90. 


‘those 4) run the fthout stopping at ‘Tsu 
Kawasaki, ant Omori Stationy. Those marked {) ae the 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawa saki Station, 

















TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave YoxoHama at 7.40 and 9.25 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11 $5 a.m. ; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

Farns—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; (o Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34. sex 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Sen 4, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1,00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. é 

TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m, and 4.07 
p.m,; and Surzvoxa at 7.15 am. and 2.35 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TOxvd (Ueno) at 6,9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m; and Madpasm at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yeu 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 








TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains reave Taxasakt at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m. and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Fanns—First.class, sew 75; second.class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

‘Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.g0 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 4.90 p.m,; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SuiRaxawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m; Kortvasta (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.g0 and 7.03’ p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm, 

‘TRAINS Leave Sutocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Sexpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 235 p.m.; Kontyama (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.in. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yer 
3.92, yet 1.66; to Sendai yew 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 








MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Tratns Leave Mito (up) at §.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m,; and Ovanta (down) at g a.m. and 7 p.m, 
FAarus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


‘Tratns—Leavi Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1 and 655 p.m., and Kixyu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m. 

Farks—First.class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, set 33. 

NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
3.90 p-m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m, 
and 2.10 p.m. 

Fargs—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, ser 92. 





NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘Trains reave Nagoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and Takerovo at 7.50 a.m., 
Fanns—Second-ciass, ser 74 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave TAKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m, and Ofu (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 603 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS 
STEAMERS LeAv« the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.0, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.go and 10,20 a.m., and 1,20, and 4,00 
putt, —Fare, sen 20, 
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lass, sen 37. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ae ee 
ARRIVALS. * 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
Ist February,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 


‘Schuckmann, 2nd February,—Hongkong 27th 
January, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 


Co., Nacht. 
August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 3rd 











February,—Nagasaki 3oth January, Coai,— 
P, M.S.S. Co. 
Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, J. S. Hogg, 3rd 





February,—Kobe 2nd’ Febru 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 
Glaucus, British steamer, 1,382, Hannah, 4th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 3rd February, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, gth’ February,—Kuchinotsu. 2nd Feb 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
5th February,—Vokkaichi 4th February, Ge- 
heral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
sth February,—Handa 4th February, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 6th Feb- 
tuary,—Hongkong 25th January, vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P, & O. S.N. Co. 





'y, General— 

















Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 6th] [A 


February;—Yokkaichi sth January, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,470, Walker, 
7th February,—Kobe sth February, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B, 
Seabury, 7th February,—San Fiancisco 15th 
January, Mails and*General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 

d, 7th’ Kebruary,—Hakodate gth Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasage Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 7th February,—Kobe 6th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totom: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 7th February,—Hakodate 5th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Thomsen, 
qth February,—Vokkaichi 6th February, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Satsum 











DEPARTURES. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 2nd February,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Aglaia, German steamer, 1,666, E. Christiansen, | A. 


3rd February, — Kobe, General. — Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 

x February,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and 
agasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
0. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 3rd January,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 4th February, 
—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, G. W. Con- 
ner, 5th February,—Shimonosehi, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, Hogg, sth Feb- 

tuary,—Kobe, General—W. M, Stuachan & 
0. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
sth February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
sth February,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 6th February,—Hongkong vid 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 6th 
February,—Nagasaki, Ballas—P. M.S 
Co, 

Fred. B. Taylor, British ship, 1,798, J. A. Gilley, 
6th February,—Cebu, Ballast. Captain. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 6th Feb- 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
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Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
6th February,—Handa, ,General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
6th February,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th Febrwary,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese st 
6th February,—Yokkaic 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
71h Felyuafy,— Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
tal.—Nippow Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 7th 
February, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 





mer, 1,262, Carrew, 
, General.—Nip- 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shan| 
hai and ports :—Prince Shimadzu ‘Vadayoshi au 
suite, Prince Shimadzu Tazumi and servant, th 
Excellencies Governors Utsumi, Tomioka, Sak 
Kusaka, Senda, Ishii, Nishimura, Miss Nisl 
mura, Lieut.-General’ Yamagai, Major-General 
Nogi, Lieut, Ishii, Major-General Hasegawa, Dr. 
Smith and. servant, Messrs. C. S. Craigh, 
. Hake, Ed. Grosser, Furushino, Kurobe, 
Oyama, Shiba, Ando, 



























8 
Yasukawa, Ishino, Hayashi, Hanno, Okiyama, 
Mizuo, Yamamoto, ‘Hiratsuka, Harada, 
Takeda, Kitagawa, H. L. Hute , and 





* ies in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Tayehama, 
Miss Tayehama, Mrs. Oguni, Messrs. Yamahai, 
Nomura, Ono, Ida, Hamaoka, and T. L. Wright 
in second class; and 162 passengers in steerage. 


Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Miss H. Paulsen, Messrs. H. Been- 
ten, R. Bock, A. Fyfe, and Ah Sing in cabin ; and 
8 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss A. E. Garvin, Messrs. M. Ginsburg, 
M. Watanabe, Amano, T. Kanbara, Kt 
Yoshitomi, A. Takenouchi, S., Asano, M. Yama- 
moto, J. Matsui, M. Sone, K. Tagami, Y. Hara, 
G. Taneda, Cotel, ‘I. Watanabe, K. Ono, M. 
Deguchi, KX. Kato, S. Ezoe, Y. Noshima, W. Su- 
zuki, K. Sugai, G. Ezawa, K, Hirano, G. Uchida, 
S. Kinoshita, O. Nazeki, N. Saiki, R. Nagano, 
and ‘I. Suzuki in cabin; and 139 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Francis, Mr. 
and Mrs. C, B. Allen and child, Me. and Mrs. C. 
E. Taylor, Mis. Turner and two children, Messrs. 
G. Antonucci, Mesewe, W. C. Hunter, Heaton 
Binnes, E. Sillem, and W. S. Lawton in cabin. 
Vor Hongkong: ‘Messrs. J. Honisberger, Saml. 
B. Sinclair, and L. H. Withey in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe: —Messrs. Albert Breton, W. Sale, L. Bertin, 

 Bougouin, Aunand, Thomson, Shinagawa U- 
gaku, Arichi Shinanosuke, Sakamoto Hajime, 
Saisho Atsushi, Ikegami Shigekiyo, ‘l'sumagi 
Shinsuke, Wakayama Gankichi, Ainano Kajiro, 
Ukina Shohichi, and Mine Sanehiko in cabin; 
Messrs. C. Grosser, Haneyama Seiko, Sagara 
Yukimasa, Date Hiroshi, Asada Giichiro, and 
Kobayashi Takubei in second class. 


















































DeraRrEen. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. M. Lawrence, E. 
Lawrence, H. M. Jefferies, R. H. Cook, R. Howie, 
Strome, H. A. Thompson,+M. Russell, Dunn, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Wing Yee Wobi in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Rev. Mr. Gardner, Miss Gardner, 
Miss Salabelle, Mr. and Mrs, Tanuabill, Messrs. 
F, D. Watson, C. K. Watson, A. Bianchi, J. 
Makano, Salabelle, K. Menjii, Sanbiac, and Bie- 
ber in ; Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tsuchiya, Mr. K. 
‘Tsuchiya and child, Mr. and Miss Masuo, Messrs. 
Hashimoto, Goto, Sugeda, Tsuda, Fi Yeo Ho, 
J. Suzuki, M. Oyama, Tamaura, and G. Kato in 
second class ; and 62 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Uong- 
kong vid ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Boyes, Dr. Fritze, 
Mr: Max. Vorwald, Mr. and Mrs. Seigert, and 
Mr. Goldner in cabin; and 1 European and 15 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco i— 
E. C. Dunlop and six children, 











= 











Rev. and Mrs, 


") Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Wilson, Miss Collier, Mrs. 


Stephenson, Misses Stephenson, Major and 
T. Kawagita, child, and native servant, Captain 
Barnes, R.N.R., Messrs, J. J. Malloney, M. Hor- 
musjee, F. Lindle, H. L. Hutchinson, L. S. 
Thompson, R.A. Wylie, B. R. Smith, Tato, ang 
oot in cabin, 





URBA 





Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. arid Mrs. Hutchison and child, Mrs. Y. Naito, 
Mrs. T, Kimura, Messrs. Meyer, I. Mori, N. 


Masuda, K. Hagizawa, ‘I. Tawara, and S. Okocli 
in cabins Messrs. Alexander Cooper, H. Cooper, 
and 11 passengers in second class; and 87 in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
K. 


Kawachi, K. Ono, and M. 
d 15 passengers in steerage, 


date :—Messrs. 
Chigusa in cabi 





CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 

Kobe an@l Nagasaki:—Silk, for France, §14 bales; 
for London, 9 bales; total, 532 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Suitio Maru, for Shang. 




















hai and ports ‘reasure, $23,000.00. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 
THA. 
aan sew rman 
RANCINCO. YORE. CITI. toraL, 
Shanghi 183 — 303486 
Hyogo . 240294 = si 
‘okohama 9 a4 3,174 
Hongkong . a - ‘5 
‘Total ... 3925173244 
sew uinen 
vore. cits, rorat, 
Shanghai. 7 = 7 
Hongkong . 173 = ip 
Yokohama 733 it DS 
‘Total .. 923 — #3 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the 25th Ja 











nuary, at 4 p.n.; had moderate breeze from N.E. 
and } » with overcast sky and rainy weather 
to Nagasaki, where arrived the 27th, at 10 a.m. 


8 
with strong easterly winds and left the 28th, at 5 
p.m.; had strong gale and snow, with continued 
squalls and north-westerly winds. Arrived at 
Kobe the goth, at 4 a.m. with north-westerly 
winds and left the 31st at noon; had fresh breeze 
from W.N.W. and very fine, clear weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 1st February, at 0.40 p.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports:—Left Hongkong the 
27th January, at 10 a.m.; had fresh to strong 
N.N.E. and N.E. winds, with heavy squalls and 
high head sea to Rock Island; thence to port strong 
V.N.W. and N.W. winds, with rough sea and 
overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd 
February, at 10.20 a.m. 

The Britsh steamer Moyune, Captain Hogg, re- 
ports:—Left Kobe the 2nd February, at 6.45 
a.m.; had fresh N.W. and northerly winds to 
Rock Island; thence to port light north-easterly 
winds and fine, clearweather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 3rd February, at 1 p.m, 

The British steamer Glaucus, Captain Hannah, 
reports:—Left Kobe the 3rd February, at 6.30 
a.m.; had light N.W. and northerly winds to Rock 
Island; thence to port strong N.N.W. winds and 
fine clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 4th 
February, at 3.10 p.»m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kuchinotsu the 2nd 
February, at 0.10 had moelerate easteily 
winds and overcast rainy weather to Satano- 
misaki; thence had light northerly winds to Rock 
Island; thence to port fresh north-easterly winds. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th February, at 6 p.m. 
Passed a large full-rigged ship standing in for 
Murotosaki. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Afaru, Captain 
P, Fralim, reports :—Left Kobe the 4th Februa 
at 0.15 p.m; had variable winds, smooth sea a 
the usual fine, clear, pleasant weather througho 
Arrived at Yokohama the 5th February, at 5.15 





















mM. 

‘The British steamer Kashgar, Captain Gadd, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 25th January, at 
noon ; had strong north-easterly winds to Naga- 
saki, where atrived the 31st, at 7 a.m. and left the 
1st February, at 4 p.m.” Arrived at Kobe the 3rd, 
at 7 a.m. and left the 4th, at 4 p.m.; had N.N.E. 
winds, Arrived at Yokohama the 6th February, 
at 7.30 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seabury, reports:—Left San Francisco the 15th 
January; had strong westerly gales and heavy 
Seas to within 150 miles of port; thence heavy 
north-easterly gale, with thick weather. 

Tl anese steamer Satsuma Maru reports: 

he gth February, at 2 p.m. 
had strong north-westerly gale and heavy snow t0 
Oginohama, where arrived the sth, at 0.30 p.m 
and left the 6th, at 8 a.m.; had moderate breeze 
and overcast sky to Inuboye; thence to port strong 
northerly winds and snow. Arrived at Yokohama 
tuetyal Jepamry, at 9.30 am. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
en ae 
IMPORTS. 

As anticipated, the interval of doing almost 
nothing continues, and it is expected that another 
week will pass before business be fairly resumed 
by dealers. During the past week one or two 
trifling small sales of Yarns have been reported at 
full prices, also a few thousand pieces of 9 Ibs. 
Shirtings at a further slight advance, and here 
and there a few cases of various kinds of Fancy 
Cottons, Italian Cloth, and Mousseline de Laine ; 
but the whole amounts to such a mere bagatelle 
that a complete record has not been furnished. 

COTTON YARNS 














$30.25 to 31.25 
31.50 to 32.50 
32.75 to 33.50 
33-50 to 34.50 
33.00 to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35.25 to 35.75 
38.50. to 40.25 
36.50 to 38.25 
38.50 to 41.50 
28.00 to 29.50 
27.50 to 28.75 
33:50. to 25.50 

















/aq, Medi 
6/24, Good to Best .. 
/24, Reverse 

Nos. 28/32, Ordi 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest .. 








Bombay 
s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COTTON 





PIECE GOOD: 








2.20 






Indigo Shictings—12 



















its—A st 0 i 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Hac! 
fachas cn 
Turkey Reds—14 to adlh, 24 yards, 30 
ingles 
Turkey Reds—ai to 3h, 24 yards, 30 
ches Seat tas to 1.45 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4¥b, 24 yar 
pase sled 20:4 i600 (6.1.85 
Velvets-—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches... §50 to 625 
in Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.05 to 0.72 
135 to 2054 





METAL 


No fresh business is noted. Home quotations 
appear to be much over prices current here, and in 
the meantime buyers are slowly taking delivery of 
their former purchases. There have been also con- 
siderable arrivals of late, and stocks are apparently 
ample for all requirements in the near feature. 
$2.90 to 3.00 

3.05 to 3.15 
2.90 to 3.10 
2190 to 3.00 
3.10 to 3.20 
4:50 to 5.20 
5.30 to §.50 
150 to 1.35 


Plates, per hox 
Pig Iron, No. 3 





KEROSENE, 

Everything remains unchanged. No fresh sales 
to chronicle, but holders are firm, and do not offer 
to meet buyers in the matter of price. Deliveries 
continue good, but the recent arrivals have in- 
creased stock, the latter being now 300,000 cases. 






QuorATions. 

. $2.17) to 2.20 

2.15 to2.t7) 

Devue .. 2.12} to 2.15 

Russian 2.10 to 2.12} 
° 





SUGAR, 


Only a retail business has been done this week. 
Sales of White Refined amount to 2,300 piculs 
at the following prices :—175 piculs at $7.22} per 
picul, 550 piculs at $7 per picul, 1,550 piculs and 
500 piculs at $6.17} per picul, 350 piculs at $5.60 
per picul, and 241 piculs at $5.15 per picul. Of 
Namiida’ brand, 500 piculs were sold at $3.20 per 
picul. A contract of 3,000 piculs was made some 
time ago of Namiida at $3.12 to $3.20 per picul. 
Nothing doing in other kinds, and prices are with 
out change. 



















White Refined ... + $5.10 107.15 
Manila. . 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida. 3.20 to3.50 
Cake — — 3.60 
Brown 3.70 to 3.80 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 1st instant, since which 
date Settlements by foreign buyers are 196 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks 42 piculs, Filatures 26 
piculs, Re-reels 45 piculs, Kakeda 83 piculs, Direct 
shipments have been 16 bales, making total export 
business for the week 213 piculs. 

‘The demand current last month has fallen away 
to nothing, and the present course of trade is very 
feeble as will be noted from the Settlements given 
above. Dealers are now rather uneasy and for the 
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last two or three days have been touting round for 
customers, They will not, however, lower their ask- 
ing prices in any considerable degree, although in 
some classes a parcel or two has been taken into 
godown at a nominal reduction of $5 on previous 
rates. ‘The present stock is not abnormally large 
and arrivals from the interior are very light, so 
that holders find no difficulty in carrying what 
they have in hand. On the other side, the markets 
in foreign countries look dull and lifeless for the 
present, and it remains to be seen how and where 
the move will come. 

There have been numerous rejections of late, in 
fact on some days of the week these have exceeded 
the sales made. Supplies have been just on a par 
with the business done, and the stock-list is un- 
altered at 6,400 piculs. 











here have been two shipping opportunities 
since our last, vi nglish and American mails of 
3ed and 6th inst The former vessel (Ancona) 
carried 523 bales for Fiance, Italy, and England; 
and the latter (Gaelic) had 723 bales for the New 
York Market. These sailings bring the present 
Export up to 34,542 piculs, against 25,617 last year 
and 18,763 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks. A few desultory purchases—including 
Shinshu $515, Maibashi $505, and Hachioji $485- 
‘The stock generally is in strong hands; yet we 
fancy holders would like to be moving ‘a little 
faster. 

Filatures—Small business, chiefly in medium 
grades of fine size for Europe, prices ranging from 
$625 to $580. In fuller size one or two parcels 
good quality have been placed, on the following 
basis—Gakosha $660, Yajima $645. In Koshu 
sorts the last sale mentioned is a parcel of Wata- 
nabe (said to be fine size) at $635. 

Re-reels.—A very feeble trade in these. 
parcel Tortoise at $600 is the chief sale. Other 
Foshu is mentioned at $590, $570, and $565, Iwa- 
Shiro $585 aud Akita $550. Holders continue to 
ask $600 lor best brands of Foshu Zaguri. 


Kakeda.—A few good parcels with recognised 
chops have found purchasers in this depaitment. 
Flower Girl and Horse-head both done at $590, 
with several parcels of lower quality at $570. 























One 















No business to chronicle in Oshu sorts or 
Taysaam kinds. 
quorarions. 

Hanks—No. 14 - 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). cm 

Hanks—No, 2 (Jos! 540 to s50 

Hanks—No. 535 to 545 

Nanks—No. 520 to 530 

Hanks—No. 510 tosis 

Hanks—No. 495 to 500 
480 to 490. 
680 to 700 
660 to670 


21 13/ 
jatures—No. 14, 13, 
atures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
atures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 


640 to 650 
620 to630 
630 to 640 
600 to 610 


































Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—(Shinsiu & Oshu) Hest No. 620 to 636 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 570 to 575 





550 to 560 
625 
600 to 610 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra . 
Kakedas—No. 1 





Kakedas—No. 14 - 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. a | 540 to 360 
Kakedas—No. 3. 0 to 
Kakedas—No. Be mo 
Kaked = 


Oshu Sen 
Hamatsuki—No. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 8th Feb., 1889 :— 


530 to 540 
S40 to 550 
510 to 520 




















Sernow 188849. 1887-88, 1886-87. 
Rau, Bau Ma 

Kurope . 18,613. 11,623. 8,480 
Anierica 15715 13,482 10,235 
Perey: Bales 34,328 25,105 18,715, 
Vota 4 Piculs 34,542 25,617 18,763 
SettlementsandDirect 2 MUN. Ficute. cut. 
MlementsandDirect } 4,500 36,900 18,850 
Stock, 8th February... 6,400 12,600 13,200 
Available suppliestodate 40,900 39,500 32,050 


WASTE SILK. 


Demand continues on about the same scale as 
reported in our last, and settlements for the week 
are 389 piculs, distributed thus :—Cocoons 58 piculs, 
Noshi 189 piculs, and Kibiso 142 piculs. 

Prices are a little weaker than they were last 
month, but are not really much different when the 
falling off in quality is allowed for. Good Noshi 
is especially scarce and dear. 

Arrivals from the interior have not been large, 
and the stock-list shows much the same as last 








week. The bulk of the offerings is Kidiso, and a 
large proportion of that is “ Low Cuties.” 

‘The English mail (Ancona) had 67 bales Noshi 
and Kibiso for Marseilles, and the German mail 
steamer General Werder took 16 bales Noshi and 
Tama for Genoa. ‘These departures bring the 
present export figures to 23,772 piculs against 
19,105 last year and 17,291 at same date in 1887. 

Cocoons.—A few piculs changed hands at $100, 
$92}, and $55 according to quality. ‘The season is 
practically over, and there will be no settlements 
worthy of note for the next six months. 

Noshi.—A fair business doing for the time of 
year, and about 200 piculs have found buyers, 
cluding Oshu Tama at $235, Hachoji fine Noshi, 
$135 to $115, Filature (medium) at $116; also two 
parcels Foshu assorted at $84 and $80. 

Kibiso.—Some little buying in Hira sorts; no 
transactions in Filatures. The sales comprise 
Oshu $o0, Mino $524 and $51, Vechigo $49. 

Nothing done in Mawata, Neri, Kusuito, or 
Sundries. 

















Quorations, 
Cocoons—Good to Best 
ilature, Best. 
ture, Good 
lature, Medium . 
, Good to Hest 


$135 to t40 
2115 to 120 
+ 105 to 110 
125 to 135 
2 110 to.115 
* 100 to 105 
90 to 95 
125 to135 


goto 95 
85 to 87h 




























inshu, Med 
hu, Good to 1 
lo—Joshu, Best .. 
(o—Joshu, Good 

oshu, Ordinary 
¢, Best selected 



























120 to 130 
e, Seconds 2 105 tors 

Gvod to Best . — 
joto 75 
i " 55to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai Soto 45 
Kibiso— Joshi, Midating to Common 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 45 to 40 
o—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
\—Neri, Good to Common 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best . + 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Sill to 8th Feb., 1889 :— 















Saasow 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuss, — Pieuts, —Prewts. 

Waste Silk 21,380 16,760 13,851 
Pierced Cocoons ... 2,392 2,345 3,440 
23,772 19,05 17,298 

Settlementsand Direct } "Jo"! ren: peogeee 
ame frame july } 34.500” 39,600 
Stock, 8th February 4,600 10,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 32,300 29,100 30,400 


Eachange remains unaltered from last week, and 
is called steady at the following quotations :—Lon- 
Don, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Documents, 3/145 6 m/s. 
Credits 3/1; Documents 3/19; New York, 30 
djs. U.S.G., $7533 4. m/s. U.S.G., $762; Paris, 
















4 m/s., fes 3.903 6 m/s. Ics. 3.98. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 8th February, 1889 :— 
Raw. revise. Waste, ict, 

Hanks ~ 1555 235 
Filatures 3,030 
Re-reeis 957 
Kakeda 
Oshu Sundries 





Taysaam Kinds 


Total piculs 





Total piculs .. 





TEA, 


A small business"only in Tea, and buying is 
about over. The markets both in the United 
States and Canada are, far from being in a satis- 
factory condition. 


Common 
Good Common 
Medium .., 
Good Medium 
Fine 
Finest 
Choice 
Choicest 
















* 47 to 19 
‘rein 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange, which is without alteration, is fairly 


steady. 


Sterling—Bank Hills on demand 
Sterling—Banke 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 month 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 

—Private 6 months” 











30) 

it 
at 
318 
389 


398 
4°), dis. 
a7) din, 
73h 

73: 

74 

75: 

74 

75 





On New York—Private yo days’ si 
On San Francisco—Bi Bills ond 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days 
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BA carpasses all others for its natural fragrana 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888, seins. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvespay, 
Tuvrspay, and Saturpay Morwinos, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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YARROW ’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcuINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888, 
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And see that each Jar bears Baron Licbig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Labol. 


‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


FINEST _ AND CHEAPEST 
(EAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India a8 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9, 1888. 
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is 
The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartbum, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


N.B. 
February 11, 1888. 


Sold by ail Druggists and. Storekeepers. 
ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


MY The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
q Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 
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NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 
YOKOHAMA, 
HIOGO axp OSAKA, 
NAGASAKI, 
HAKODATE, 


AND 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the ¥apan Mail, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama, 











Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 





NOW READY, 


Win Corovurep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “Japan Mart” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable tosame; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiToR. 
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BIRTH. 


On the toth instant, at 124, Bluff, the wife of G. K. 
Dinspae of a Son. 
DEATHS 


At 11.30 p.m. the 12th instant, 
Minister of State for Education, 
On 22nd December, 1838, at his residence at Rose Bank, 
Walthamstow, England, CORNELIUS GILLETT, in his 7oth 
year. 
On the 15th instant, at No. 124, Bluff, Amtyas, the in 
fant Son of Winifted ‘and George Kay Dinsdale, aged 5 
lays. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tux receipts from Post and Telegraph Offices 
during last month were yen 276,400.10. 


Tue promulgation of the Constitution took place 
at the new Imperial Palace on the ith inst. 


Over 25,000 shares in various companies changed 
hands in Osaka on the 5th and 6th instant. 


Reswents of Shizyoka and Yamanashi Prefec- 
tures propose to make a new road between 


Shizuoka and Kofu. 


Propositions are being made to throw an iron 
bridge across the Naruto Straits, and thus con- 
nect Awa and Awaji 


Mr. Kawacita, the new Japanese Consul to San 
Francisco, left Yokohama on the morning of the 
6th instant for his post: 


ALL officials who took part in the compilation of 
the Constitution. will receive special holidays 
from H.M. the Emperor. 





Prince Suimazu Tapanart has applied to the 
Government for permission to complete his 
studies in the United States, 


Worx on the Sanuki Railway has progressed 
considerably, and the buildings of the Tadotsu 
Station have been completed. The buildings of 
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the Kotohira, Marugame, and Yoshida Stations, 
which are now in course of construction, will be 
finished before the end of next month, 


Ir is stated that throughout Japan there are 
2,000 prisoners who come under the clemency 
extended to offenders on the rith instant. 





ELE. Viscount Mort, Minister of State for 
Education, was stabbed by a religious fanatic 
on the rrth instant and died the next day. 


Ir is stated that Count Oki, President of the 
Senate, or Mr. Kuki, Director of the Imperial 
Library, will succeed the late Viscount Mori. 


During last month the number of patients 
treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital was 353, 
of whom 76 were in-door and 276 out-door 
patients. 


Durinc December “and January last the 
Osaka Copper Manufacturing Company smelted 
300,000 Ibs. of old /empo sen, the value of 
which is yen 70,000. 


Ir is stated that the law for the organization of 
Cities, Prefectures, and Rural Districts will be 
issued by a notification shortly after the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. 


Mr. Iwasaxt Yanosuxe, President of the Mitsu 
Bishi Sha, distributed yen 10,000 among the 
poor people of the capital in honour of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution, 








Tue estimates of expenditure for laying new 
telegraph lines or repairing the present lines for 
the next fiscal year are put at yen 270,000 by 
the Communications Department. 


Tue recently reported desertion of a non-com- 
missioned officer and several men of the znd 
Regiment of Imperial Guards turns out to be 
untrue. It appears that the men had a dis- 
agreement with the captain of their company, 
and merely left the barracks in a body to inter- 
view him at his private house, 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Imai 
Mataemon, at Honcho (Tsuchiura), Ibaraki 
Prefecture, on the 6th inst., at 7.15 p.m. The 
flames extended immediately to Nakacho and 
Tozakicho, and about 170 houses and 1 telegraph 
post were destroyed before the fire could be got 
under control. Three persons lost their lives 
during the conflagration. 


‘THe posthumous rank of third class, first gradg 
has been conferred on the late General Saigo 
Takamori by special order of H.M. the Em- 
peror in honour of the promulgation of the 
Constitution, while rank of fourth class, 
grade has been conferred on the late Messrs. 
Fujita Seinoshin, Sakuma Shuri, and Yoshida 
Torajiro. 


first 


‘A marine court of enquiry was held on the 8th 
instant in the Mercantile Marine Bureau in the 
enclosure of the Communications Department 
with reference to the accident to the engines of 
the Mutsu Maru on the passage from Hako- 
date to Atsugishi on the 27th December last, 


UNIVE 


jinscriptions were found graven on it, 


Messrs. Ando, chief engineer, and Yamada, 
second engineer of the vessel, had their certi- 
ficates suspended for six and three months 


respectively for neglect of duty. 


In consequence of the death of Viscount Mori, 
Count Kuroda and other Ministers of State, 
Count Ito and members of the Privy Council, 
and a large number of officials from various 
Government Departments, proceeded to the re- 
sidence of the deceased statesman on the morn- 
ing of the 12th instant, and expressed their 
condolence to the family of the late Viscount. 


Ix consequence of the death of the Minister of 
State for Education, H.M. the Emperor de- 
spatched Viscount Tominokoji, a Chamberlain, 
‘on the 13th instant to the residence of the late 
Viscount Mori, at Nagatamachi, to convey a 
message of condolence to the family on behalf 
of His Majesty, while their Majesties the Em- 
press and Empress-Dowager sent Marquis 
Nakayama, a Secretary of the Imperial House- 
hold, and Mr. Hayashi, Vice-Grand Chamber- 
lain to the Empress-Dowager, respectively on 
the same mission. 


Ture following curious story comes from Osaka: 
—A physician named Yakura, who lives at Sumi- 
yoshi-mura, Osaka, was visiting the temple at 
that place a few days ago when he observed 
something shining on the ground. On stooping 
to ascertain what it was, he discovered it to be a 
gold bar 5 inches in length half embedded in the 


jearth, and on his examining the bar closely 


| These 


commenced with an ancient genealogical table, 
and ended with particulars of a medicine de- 
scribed as effectual in curing the different 
ailments of women. Mr, Yakura has lately 
prepared the medicine in accordance with this 
strangely recovered recipe, and in every instance 
experience has proved that its virtues were not 
over-estimated. 





Tue is not much to be said about the Import 
trade. The Chinese holidays put a stop to 
business completely, and before commercial 
affairs had assumed their normal aspect, a great 
political event—the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion—oceurred, and for several days the com- 
munities of Yokohama and Tokyo were entirely 
given over to holiday-making, to the general 
neglect of buying and selling. During the past 
day or two, however, some attention has been 
given to commerce, and yarns to the extent of 
1,000 bales have been taken at an advance for 
English spinnings, though rates for Bombays 
There has also been something 
done in Cotton Piece-guods, but transactions 
in Woollens have been limited. The Metal 
market is quiet. No sales of Kerosene, and 
quotations nominal. 
only transactions reported in Tea, and buyers of 
Sugar are said to be waiting the advent of new 
crop. There has been very little done in Raw 
Silk, and still less in Waste. Exchange has 
been steady throughout the week, and closes 
without quotable alteration. 
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NOTES. 





As the Minister of State for Education, Viscount 

Mori, was just about to pass from the vestibule 

of his house to his carriage on Monday morning 

at 8 o’clock, in order to proceed to the Palace, 
for the purpose of being present atthe ceremony 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, a man 
sprang forward and seizing his Excellency round 

the body with his left arm, stabbed him with a 

kitchen knife in the lower part of the abdomen 

on the right side. One of the Minister's guards 
immediately drew his sword, and killed the 
would-be assassin with a single stroke. 
count Mori was carried in, and medical aid 
summoned. The Minister's assailant appears to 
have been a lunatic. On his person papers were 
found, charging the Viscount with having 
entered one of the Shrines at Isé with boots on, 
same years ago, aud saying that the writer had 
devoted himself to punish this act of sacrilege. 

* iz * 

RR ES SA REET, 
Ir is with the most sincere regret that we 
have to announce the fatal termination of 
the injury received on the morning of the 
trth by H.E. the Minister of State for Edu- 

Tt appears that the weapon used by 

the assassin was an ordinary Japanese 

kitchen-knife, the flat triangular blade of 
which had been sharpened to a state of great 
keenness. Unfortunately the blow was de- 
livered so as to cut an artery, and owing 
probably to the fact that all Tokyo had 
begun to keep festival, medical aid was not 
procured until three hours had_ elapsed. 

By that time the Viscount had fainted 

from loss of blood, and at 5 o'clock on 

Tuesday morning he passed away. The 

irony of fate could scarcely be shown more 

cruelly than in the death of such a man by 
such an instrument. The particulars of the 
sad affair are now known. The murderer, 

a youth of about twenty-five, went to Vis- 

count Mori’s house early in the morning, and 

asked for an interview with the Minister. 

He was received by His Excellency’s Private 

Secretary, but at first declined to state his 

business through a third party, alleging that 

it demanded the utmost secrecy. Ulti- 
mately, however, he reluctantly consent- 
ed to explain that he had come to warn 
the Minister against an assault which cer- 
tain discontented students of the University 
contemplated making upon him while he 
was en route for the Palace. The Secre- 
tary carried this message to Viscount Mori, 
but the Minister treated it with some disdain, 
and told the Secretary that he had better 
question the informant more fully. While 
the Secretary was obeying this instruction, the 

Viscount himself came down stairs dressed in 

full uniform, andas he was about to pass the 

door of the room in which the Secretary and 
the youth were conversing, the former said: 

—This, Your Excellency, is the man of 

whom I have just been speaking to you.” 

The professed informant then advanced, and 

had begun to repeat his story when suddenly 

grasping the Viscount, and drawing a kitchen 
knife which he had concealed in his clothes, 
he plunged it in the Minister's abdomen, 

Concerning what immediately ensued there 

is, as maywell be supposed, some confusion, 

Whether the man in attempting to make his 

way from the house seemed to threaten fresh 





cation. 


tion to follow up his murderous assault, 
it is at all events certain that one of the 
Minister's guards, who, though standing in 
the vestibule was unable to prevent the fatal 
deed, immediately cut the assassin down. 
Under any circumstances this was regret- 
table, but it would have been more so had 
there been any suspicion that the assailant 
had, accomplices. Such, however, was not 
the case. From a manifesto found on his 
person, and corroborated by subsequent en- 
quiries, the fact is placed beyond doubt 
that he was absolutely alone in his attempt, 
and that its sole motive was a fanatical desire 
to wreak vengeance on the Viscount for an act 
of sacrilege which it appears that the latter did 
really, whether ignorantly or inadvertently, 
commit by entering the principal shrine at 
Ise without removing his boots. By a zealot 
like Nishino Bunjiro—-for that seems to have 
been the man’s name—such a proceeding on 
the part of a prominent Minister of State 
may have been interpreted in the sense of a 
serious peril to the future of Shintoism in 
Japan. At all events, he was content to 
sacrifice his own life in order to vindi- 
cate the majesty of the gods he reverenced. 
What an example of the curiously linked 
chain from which human destinies hang! 
That one of the ablest statesmen and most 
brilliant scholars in Japan should be struck 
down in the very prime of life by a kitchen- 
knife, for no better reason than because he 
had failed to remove his foot-gear when en- 
tering a revered sanctuary! And yet there 
are critics vho profess to believe that the re- 
ligious sentiment is non-existent in Japan. 
We shall not, at the present moment, 
attempt to speak in detail of the de- 
ceased Minister's career. His death, felt 
all the more keenly in contrast with the 
national rejoicing at the promulgation of 
the Constitution, has thrown Téky6 into 
mourning. That the assassin was vir- 
tually a lunatic there can be little doubt, 
though the time he chose for the exe- 
cution of his fell design seems to show 
either a subtle purpose to give the tragedy 
greater emphasis, or a clever idea that 
among the crowds and confusion of the 
national festival he might find exceptional 
facilities for escape. 








Some importance is attached by the vernacular 
press to the-intelligence that foreigners living 
outside the foreign Settlement in Kobé will 
henceforth be required to pay local taxes just as 
their Japanese neighbours do. The news is 
embellished by a. rumour that the same rule is 
to be applied to similar cases in Nagasaki, and 
one of our local contemporaries commits itself 
to the strange prediction that, in view of these 
imposts, all foreigners living beyond the limits 
of the Settlements will soon return to the places 
llotted by Treaty for their sojourn. The real 
acts of the case are very simple, and it is 
singular that they should be misinterpreted or 
inisconstrued. At Kobe alone among the Treaty 
Ports permission was given, many years ago, 
that foreigners might reside outside the Settle- 
ment proper within certain limits, the reason 
for this step being that the space within the 
Settlement did not suffice. The sanction was 
accompanied by a written proviso that all 








violence, or whether he showed a disposi- 
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foreigners thus residing among the Japanese 





should be subject to local taxation, a perfectly 
just and intelligible stipulation, At first the 
permission was little taken advantage of, and 
the Authorities neglected to enforce the proviso 
in the*case of the few foreigners whom it con- 
cerned. But, as has been already noted in 
these columns, the affairs of Kobe were recently 
subjected to official scrutiny in connection with 
certain complications as to the tenure of land, 
and the curious experience garnered by the 
Japanese Authorities on that occasion probably 
taught them the advisability of exercising greater 
care in all cognate directions. Besides, the 
number of persons living outside the Foreign 
Settlement under the old sanction had increased 
appreciably, and promised to increase still more 
in view of Kobe's rapid development. Hence 
it was thought wise to enforce the agreement as 
to local taxes, a resolve doubtless strengthened 
by the manifest and now publicly recognised 
unfaigness of exempting a foreign hauseholder 
from dues paid by his Japanese neighbour and 
applied to the equal and mutual benefit of both. 
That this measuré should be extended to Naga- 
saki is, we need scarcely say, out of the question. 
No special agreement exists in Nagasaki’s case, 
and if any foreigners live there outside the Settle- 
ment—a hypothesis which appears very impro- 
bable—their position is that, not of acknowledged 
land-renters, but simply of temporary lessees of 
houses whose owners necessarily include in the 
rent the local taxes for which the tenement is 
liable in common with all Japanese dwellings. 
A moment's consideration ought surely to show 
that, the case of Kobe excepted, every foreigner 
living outside the Settlements is already obliged 
to pay whatever local taxes are assessed on his 
tenement, since they necessarily form an item 
in the rent charged by his landlord. 
* ‘6 * * 

With reference to these lands at Kobe which, 
lying outside the limits of the Foreign Setile- 
ment proper, are held under exceptional 
conditions, it will be advantageous, perhaps, 
to take the present opportunity of correcting 
some curious misapprehensions recently venti- 
lated by the Hiogo News. Referring to the 
stipulations of an arrangement understood to 
have been concluded between the Japanese and 
Foreign Authorities in respect to the tenure of 
these lands, our Kobe contemporary objected 
that the tenant cannot ‘dispose of his property 
unless both his Consul and the Japanese Go- 
vernment graciously consent to give permis- 
sion.” Those who have any knowledge of the 
question of land tenure by foreigners in Japan 
under the existing Treaties, nged scarcely be told 
that some such provision is inevitable. It simply 
embodies the fact that foreigners do not hold 
their lands in fee-simple, but as tenants under 
special agreement—the Treaties—and that be- 
fore transferring his tenement to another, the 
lessee must relieve himself of responsibility to- 
wards the original lessor by obtaining the latter's 
consent to the transfer. It is difficult to see 
how any misunderstanding is possible with 
respect to this. The pointijs fundamental. It 
lies at the root of the position occupied by fo- 
reigners in Japan under the Treaties. They 
have no rights of any kind, but only temporary 
privileges, among the latter being the occupation 
of land, not in fee-simple, but as tenants of the 
Japanese Government. They cannot deal with 
land thus occupied as though it were their own 
property. The principle is fully set forth in the 
“Certificate of Title” to land occupied by 
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foreigners in Nagasaki, which certificate forms 
part of the Convention of 1860. Its second 
clause says:—“The tenure of ground ‘held by 
foreigners under Treaty is such that no pro- 
prietor can claim an unlimited or unconditional 
right therein, or exercise any right of transfer 
except to a foreigner having a recognised right 
of residence within the Empire of Japan, and to 
whose occupation of land and tenement there 
exists no valid objection on the part of the Con- 
sular and Japanese Authorities.” The proposed 
leases for Hiogo are framed on this principle. 
They do not in the smallest degree transgress 
the letter of the Convention. Any one can make 
the comparison for himself, thus :— 


Nacasaxt Lanp Titi 
FORMING PART OF Con- 
VENTION OF 1860. 


If the said — his heirs, 
executors, or assigns shall 
hereafter make over to an- 
other party his.or their in. 
terest in the ground now 
rented to him, without re- 
porting the same to his or 
their Consul, and through 
him to the Governor for 
the time being, for the 
joint assent and concur. 
rence and for due registra. 
tion of the transaction in 
their respective records * 
* + * this deed shall be- 
come null and void, &c. 
* 


ene 

The second objection raised by the Hrogo 
Wews is that “another stipulation binds the 
tenant to observe any regulations the Japanese 
Authorities choose to make, and is so worded 
that the tenant would be powerless were regula- 
tions promulgated for his special benefit.” This 
objection also is wholly groundless. All leases 
given to foreign land-holders in the various 
Settlements necessarily contain a similar pro- 
vision. Hiogo is not subjected to any pexce- 
tional treatment. Thus the form of lease in 
Yokohama says that the lessee “shall conform 
to the regulations made by the late Governor of 
Kanagawa and the Consular Authorities, and 
to such further regulations as may at any future 
time be made by the Japanese Local Authori- 
ties and Consuls in conjunction.” The pro- 
posed lease for Hiogo provides that the lessee 
shall conform to the land regulations which are 
now in force or which may hereafter be duly 
promulgated. In the first place, there is ques- 
tion only of land regulations, not of “any” re- 
gulations. In the, second place, the Kobe ob- 
jectors have evidently overlooked the word 
“duly.” Instead of being ‘worded so that 
lessees would be powerless were regulations 
promulgated for their special benefit,” the pro- 
vision is, on the contrary, carefully worded so 
as to preclude any such contingency. The 
Hiogo land-holder will only have to observe re- 
gulations which, being “duly promulgated,’”— 
that is say, promulgated with the full concur- 
rence of the Foreign Powers and the Japanese 
Authorities—will be equally binding on land- 
holders in all the settlements. The necessity of 
inserting such a proviso is obvious when we re- 
member that no tenure of Japanese land under 
the present conditions can be regarded as per- 
manent. 


Pxoposep Lease For 
Hio6o, 





No sale or transfer of said 
lot or any buildings there. 
on shall be made to any 
person other than the sub. 
ject or citizen of the Power 
having a ‘Treaty with Ja 
pan, or toa Japanese sub- 
ject. and any such sale or 
transfer shall be duly re. 
ported to the Hiogo Ken. 
cho and to the Consular 
Authorities having juris 
diction over the parties 
interested, and their offi. 
cial sanction obtained, 


* 
ae 


The third criticism is that ‘the title can be 
altered by the Japanese Government and Foreign 
Representatives without the unfortunate owner 
having the slightest power to object with effect.” 
A strange complaint surely. Does the Hiogo 
News forget that we are living here under Trea- 
ties, and that we cannot possibly acquire any 
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permanent title to the lands we occupy so long 
as the Treaties remain in force? All lands held 
by foreigners in the Settlements are absolutely 
subject to any action that may be taken by the 
Treaty Powers. That fact is not to be blinked 
or perverted. It is duly recognised in the 
agreement criticised by our contemporary, where 
we find the proviso :—° This arrangement and 
the leases to be issued under it shall, in all re- 
spects, be subject to any agreement hereafter 
concluded betweeri the Powers interested with 
reference to the future tenure of land leased 
in perpetuity from the Japanese Government 
by foreigners;” and further, “new leases 
shall be issued which shall contain the above 
proviso.” The so-called “unfortunate owners” 
of land cannot yet become independent of the 
Treaty Powers; cannot yet acquire the fee- 
simple of their holdings. They must await this 
consummation until Providence, in the fulness 
of his wisdom, permits the advent of the season 
for Treaty Revision, In the meanwhile, there 
is nothing for it but to hold our lands subject 
to any arrangements with reference to their 
tenure that may be made by our own Repre- 
sentatives and the Japanese Authorities, If the 
Kobe complainants cannot trust the Foreign 
Ministers thus far, that does not alter the con- 
ditions provided by the Treaties. 


* 
woe 

The fourth and last objection is stated as 
follows by the Hiogo News :-— 

And finally the Government had conferred upon 
them the right of resuming possession without notice 
in iately the re ved in advance—falls into 
arrear, of confiscati ngs, and of then bring 
ing an action against the tenant to obtain payment of 
rent that would not ordinarily be due until nearly 
twelve months after he had been thrust out of the 
property. 

Now, in the first place, it is to be observed that 
the right of cancelling a title to land and taking 
possession of any buildings that stand on it, in 
the event of non-payment of rent by the lessee, 
is reserved to the Japanese Government at ail 
the Settlements. For purposes of comparison 
let us take the actual Yokohama leases and the 


proposed Kobe lease :-— 
Actuat Yonouama Lease. Prorosev Hioco Lease, 
Non-petformanceofany —‘Thatthenon-observance 
of the aforesaid conditions or violation of any of the 
(one of them being the foregoing conditions shall 
payment of rent) shall render the lease null and 
render the title-deed null void: the said piece or lot 
and void,the said lot shall of land and the buildings 
revert tothe Japanese Go- anderections thereon shall 
vernment, and the build- revert to the Japanese Go- 
ings thereon shall become vernment. But the said 
their property. cancel.ation of the lease or 
7 the confiscation of the said 
iece or lot of land and the 
Gaildings thereon shail not 
be held to relieve the 
lessee from the obligation 
to pay the rent herein re- 
served up to the date of 
such cancellation or con- 

fiscation, 



















It appears, therefore, that the Hiogo lessee 
will be in precisely the same position as the 
foreign lessee in any other Settlement, As to 
the thoughtless contention that he will be 
liable to an action “to obtain payment of rent 
not ordinarily due until nearly twelve months 
after he had been thrust out of his property,” it 
is disposed of by the express stipulation that he 
is liable only for rent up to the date of the can- 
Tt is not usual in any 
civilized country that we are acquainted with, to 
arrange that a tenant shall have the privilege 
of occupying his holding for ‘nearly twelve 
months” after he has ceased to pay rent. 
We may also notice, since we have to deal 
with so much ignorance and misapprehension, 


cellation of the lease. 


that the cancellation of a lease or the con- 
fiscation of property cannot be carried out 
by the Japanese Government under this ar- 
rangement without due legal process. The 
conditions justifying cancellation or confisca- 
tion would, as a matter of course and necessity, 
have to be regularly established, in the first 
place, to the satisfaction of the Consular 
Authorities. 

“Twoutp like to be a clairvoyante,” wrote a 
French journalist lately, “to know what will 
happen within a few months, what France will 
make of Boulanger, and what Boulanger will 
make of France ; everybody is a prophet and 
nobody knows anything. The German, the 
Englishman, the Russian, the Turk, the African, 
and tle Patagonian have a right to think that 
next year will find them where they are to-day. 
We French, however, are fortunate enough to 
have ever before us the unforeseen, and cannot 
therefore trust ourselves to even a deceplive sense 
of security. We resemble the inhabitants of a 
mad planet that, thrown out of its course, runs 
the risk of colliding with other heavenly bodies 
revolving in their eternal circles. This is enter- 
taining, and ennus is out of the question in 
France.” Such is the picture which French poli- 
tics present toa gifted but disinterested journalist 
on the Seine. To men, however, that have taken 
sides in the contest looming up before France, 
and especially to those who have worked to 
establish the Third Republic, the signs of the 
times look ominous.’ The aged Jules Simon 
published recently an article in the Afatin, 
headed “1848 and 1888.” Comparing these 
years, Jules Simon points out ihe resemblances 
between them and expresses the fear that they 
may end alike. The one had Louis Napoleon 
and the other Boulanger. “In 1848 people 
said Napoleon need not be feared, and predicted” 
that the ridicule with which he had been covered 
after his adventres at Strasbourg and Boulogne 
would make him impossible. When, later on 
his clection was declared void, the Chambers 
thought a wonderful deed had been done, but 
when universal suffrage declared in his favour 
the tactics were changed. ‘Let him come; 
there is nothing in him’ was the ery; and he 
came, and there was nothing in him, but Gene- 
ral Cavaignac was beaten. In the Chambers 
Louis Napoleon took his seat with the extreme 
Left, he passed for a Socialist, his friends were 
of a doubtful character; but he received the 
votes and the assistance of the Right. Then, 
as now, composed of choice spiritS and fine 
politicians, the Right said: ‘He may have 
success, because all the discontented have 
raised him upon their shield; but his success 
can never be permanent. He possesses no 
pesonal ability.’ Thus, on the assumption that 
he was a blockhead, he was suffered to grow. 
Legitimists and Oleanists stood behind him, 
ready to bribe him if the price was reason- 
able, ready to overthrow him if he made op- 
position. He was made to disappear in due 
time. Fi In one respect the rule of 
the second will not resemble that of the first, 
but it is a painful difference. In case of Bou- 
'langer’s election war will not come in eighteen 
years; it will probably come at once, for the 
| general is indiscreet and provoking in his utter- 
jances, and his nameis a threateverywhere. Inthe 
|beginning of his career as an agitator he posed 
|as the man of the revenge, now he says he is in 
Twill not question his word ; 














favour of peace, 
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but if he wishes for peace, his name signifies 
war.” Sad as such reflections must be to Jules 
Simon and to men like him, the Monarchists 
“do not hesitate to give their undivided and 
openly avowed support to General Boulanger. 
Prince Victor was officially represented by the 
aged General du Barail at the recent wedding 
of General Boulanger’s daughter, while the 
Count of Paris declared, through the ever loyal 
Marquis de Breteuil, that the salvation of France 
depended on a union with Boulanger. Suc- 
cessful at the next general elections Boulanger 
would free the country from its present des- 
poilers, usurers, and adventurers, and would 
satisfy the moral sentiment, the desire for rest, 
and the longing for security. Should Bou- 
langer fail in this, then he would still have se- 
cured a conservative majority in this Chambers, 
and the restoration of the monarchy might take 
place without bloodshed and in a manner per- 
fectly in accordance with law. Thus the plot 
thickens in France. The unexpected may hap- 
pen again. Itis sure to happen soon. 








From telegrams received at the Foreign Office 
in Tokyo we learn that the riot at Ching- 
kiang, reported in our issue of Saturday, 
had its origin in the arrest of a Chinaman 
by a Sikh constable belonging to the Foreign 
Settlement Police, and that the British Consulate 
—not the American, as stated by us—was 
burned down by the rioters. The disturbance, 
which at one time threatened to assume very 
serious dimensions, was happily quelled on the 
day (6th instant) after it had broken out. We 
are never much surprised by these constantly 
recurring troubles between foreigners and Chi- 
nese. Speaking frankly, the latter have many 
reasons for the development of that mental tinder 


__APRITS appears to be so ready to burst into flame. 


Happily the days are past in Japan when the 
brutal demeanour of the low-class foreigner to- 
wards the people of the country used to be a 
flagrant reproach to Western civilization. But 
they are not past in China. There, despite the 
strong and constantly growing disapprobation 
of the respectable foreign residents, the old 
spirit of rough-shod tyranny still survives. We 
have ourselves witnessed in the streets of Shang- 
hai conduct on the part of foreign residents and 
foreign police that must have left bitter memo- 
ries in the hearts of its victims and their friends, 
and that would have been severely punished 
had it come to the knowledge of the Authori- 
ties. If such things are possible in a settle- 
ment so well ordered and generally pervaded by 
such a good spirit as Shanghai, it is easy to 
conceive a more aggravated state of affairs at 
the outports. Grant as much as we please of 
the lawlessness and truculence of a Chinese 
mob, the incentive supplied by the demeanour 
of foreigners themselves must not be forgotten, 
neither must the still more flagrant circumstance 
that Chinese in the United States and in Au- 
stralia are openly subjected to treatment which 
cannot be defended, except by recourse to 
arguments that Western Powers tefuse to listen 
to for an instant in the mouths of Oriental 
States. 


Tue United States of America and France have 
recently been engaged in an interchange of 
civilities not conducive to fast friendship. Sena- 
tor Edmunds’ motion, adopted by a large majo- 
rity and transmitted through the President, that 
the United States would regard with dissatis- 
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faction any attempt on the part of a European 
Government to acquire a controlling interest in 
the Panama Canal, must have sounded exceed- 
ingly disagreeable in French ears. Without 
official interference the canal was doomed, and 
its doom meant the total loss of a milliard and 
a half of francs to eight hundred thousand 
French investors. Of course, from a national 
point of view, we cannot but sympathise with 
and approve of America’s resolve to cut herself 
off as long and as effectually as possible from 
the tide of inter-state complications. But when 
this resolve directly affects his pocket, your 
average Frenchman is more likely to feel vindic- 
tive than appreciative, and to regard the trans- 
Atlantic monster as a kind of dog-in-the-manger 
that will neither eat itself nor allow others to 
eat. The United States, on the other hand, 
had doubtless fallen into a distrustful and ap- 
prehensive mood towards the mercurial Republic 
in the Old World, otherwise the motion of 
Senator Edmunds would neither have been 
made nor approved. On the top of this now 
comes news that the influence of the French 
Government was exerted through their Minister 
at Port-au-Prince against the claim of the 
Washington Administration in the matter of 
the Haytien Republic. This vessel, though 
flying the American flag, was suspected by the 
Haytian authorities of aiding and abetting the 
revolutionists under General Légitime. She 
was accordingly seized and held. The Ameri- 
can Government, however, decided that the 
Stars and Stripes should have protected her. 
Admiral Luce was accordingly sent to demand 
her surrender—a demand with which, being 
backed by shotted cannon, Hayti lost no time in 
complying. But rumour, credited by some of 
the leading American joumals, asserts that the 
vessel would never have been released had there 
been a French man-of-war at Port-au-Prince 
It is probably fortunate for Hayti that this in- 
centive to suicidal resistance was not present 
Meanwhile, the attitude attributed to the French 
representative in Hayti has left an ugly mark 
on the relations of France and the United States. 





Tne most curious and ingenious theory yet 
broached about the perpetrator of the White- 
chapel murders is founded on evidences hitherto 
disregarded or undetected. It will be remem- 
bered that after the death of the Mitre-square 
victim, the murderer wrote, or is supposed to 
have written, a sentence with chalk on the wall 
of an alley. The sentence was read thus by 
the police :—‘‘ The Juwes are the men who will 
not be blamed for nothing.” Obliterated im- 
mediatetly through fear of popular indignation 
being excited against the Jews, no photo- 
graph of the writing was taken, and the 
police found themselves quite perplexed by 
the word  Juwes,” which, as they said, does 
not exist any language, and is a most 
improbable orthographical blunder. It is now 
suggested, however, that the murderer forgot to 
dot an 1, and that, in consequence, his ‘‘ Juives” 
become “Juwes.” The plausibility of this ex- 
planation will become at once apparent to any 
one tracing the two words. Now this would at 
once indicate that the murderer was a French- 
man, were the curiosity of the feminine form— 
Fuives instead of Fuifs—accounted for. And 
it is accounted for, inasmuch as the lower orders 
in France are proverbially prone to this very 
substitution of feminine for masculine words. 
Such a fragment of evidence might not be con- 


in 








vincing were it not supplemented by the con- 
struction of the sentence. This, it will be at 
once seen, is just as un-English as it is essen- 
tially French. The next point relates to the 
motive “of the assassin. In the first place, it 
appears that a preparation made from certain 
portions of the body of a harlot is essential to 
the working of magical spells, as prescribed by 
“ Bliphaz Levy” in “ Le Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magie.” In the second place “ the sacri- 
fice of human victims was a necessary part of 
the process of invocation, and the profanation of 
the cross and other emblems usually considered 
sacred was also enjoined.” Now of the White- 
chapel murders the six apparently perpetrated 
by the same hand took place upon sites the 
lines drawn though which accurately form the 
arms of across. If we assume that the victim 
whose mutilated trunk the police found several 
days after the crime, was killed somewhere on 
the lines of the cross, it would scem that the 
murderer's design was ‘‘to offer the mystic 
number of seven human sacrifices in the form 
of a cross.” This is a theory propounded by 
the Pall Mall Budget. 


Here is a veritable romance from real life, 
related in the columns of the Chinese Times :— 
Upon the accession of the present Manchu dynasty, the 








heir of the last Ming Empire, Ch’ung-chén, who commit- 
ted suicide on the coal hill in’the Imperial city, was made 
a Marquis and known as the Ming Marquis, During the 





reign of Hsien Féng the then holder of the title died with- 
out sons, and with no direct heir (o succeed to the mar- 
quisate and estates. Reference to the family recprds 
Showed that the rightful heir was an obscure personage, 
who had been completely lost sight of, and search was 
made for him everywhere by the officials of the Banner 
under which the Marquis was enrolled. For a lung time 
no trace could be found of the missing nobleman, but he 
was length discovered standing wih a barrow outside the 
Chi Hua Gate, selling wo Aua, a species of large pump- 
kin. He proved to bea man of most rustic appearance and 
utterly uneducated. Ignorant of his high birth, he was 
gaining a precarivus livelihood in the humble but honest 
pursuit of a costermonger’s calling. He was with diffi- 
culty made to realise the sudden freak by which fortune 
had raised him to be one of the great nobles of the land, 
Hurried ‘off to the office of his Banner, he was washed, 
shaved, and combed, and his rags exchanged for costly 
garments suited to his new station in life. For some days 
he was polished up generally, and taught the etiquette and 
Manchu phrases neces-ary for his presentation to the 
Emperor. His succession was allowed, and he went to his 
palace and took possession. Report speais well of him as 
an honest and kind-hearted man, who has done his best to 
educate himself and fulfil the duties of his high pesiion- 
He is now about fifty-four years of age, and still retains hi 
rustic appearance, The birth of sons has secured the 
succession, and his early experiences have doubtless taught 
him the value of thrift, so that the family is now in as 
strong a position as ever. It is his duty to offer sacrifice 
each autumn at the Ming tombs. , His palace is near the 
Tung Mua Gate of the Imperial city. Ie is popularly 
known as the Wo Kua Hou, or Pumpkin Marquis. 
































It occurs to us that a reference made in one of 
our recent issues to the origin of the Oriental 
game of football may have left many of our 
readers in a state of chronological bewilderment. 
We there stated, quoting from a T6ky6 contem- 
porary, that the sport of football is supposed to 
have been inaugurated by Hwang-ti, but as 
Chinese history is a sealed book to the general 
public, it will be well to add that Hwang was 
the first Emperor (¢/) of China, and that he 
reigned in the twenty-seventh century before 
the Christian era. He was not, of course, the 
first sovereign of that very antique country. 
Several wearers of the purple had preceded 
him, and Chinese annalists have transmitted 
to later generations lineaments of these rulers 
with distinctly animal affinities. They, however, 
did not attain to the grand title of “ Emperor,” 
but were content to be called simply “kings” 
(Wang). ‘Hwang was a marvellous monarch. 
If he accomplished even a tiny fraction of the 
achievements placed to his credit, he deserves 
to rank as a good second to Solomon. Among 
other exploits he set the example followed, 
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forty-five centuries later, by Lord Elgin at 
Peking. At the time of his accession Hwang 
found himself opposed by a host of rebellious 
rivals, whom he set about subduing with ad- 
mirable thoroughness. His theory was that the 
led are never seriously to blame, but only the 
leaders, and acting upon this theory it was his 
custom to pour all the phials of his wrath on 
the heads of the belligerent chiefs, treating their 
following with leniency and even favour. Of 
these chiefs Chi Yiu ($¢7{5) was the most 
powerful. Hwang, however, took him prisoner, 
and leading him to the top ofa hill in full view 
of the two armies, decapitated him then and there 
with the imperial hand. Precisely the same 
principle inspired the burning of the Peking 
Summer Palace by the English and French 
commandersin 1861, After his victory over Chi 
the Emperor Hwang appears to have allowed his 
great mind to dwell upon pastimes, for it is at 
this epoch that he is said to have invented 
foobball, a game the origin of which thus goes 
back to 2,635 8.c. Football, however, is not 
played in China and Japan as in England. 
The greatart of the Eastern game isto keep the 
ball always in the air, in which respect it bears 
a close affinity to Celestial shuttle-cock. 


Aw occasion so signal as the promulgation of 

the Constitution has of course inspired the poets 

of the time. Among them Mr, Tsunoda Shim- 
pei, a barrister and member of the Tokyo City 

Assembly, is credited with a sonnet of great 

vigour and subdety, We shall not attempt to 

render into English the essentially Japanese 
characteristics of his poem; the forcible con- 
trast it draws between the sword-flashing, 
corpse-strewn days of feudalism, and_ these 
peacefully progressive times, when the wind of 
authority comes gently laden with liberal dews 
to an enfranchised people. Similes familiar 
and full of expressiveness in Japanese ears—as 
when the people are compared to the grass that 
bends under the breeze of autocratic rule; or 
when the copiousness of a deluge of blood is 
illustrated by its sweeping away the huge pestles 
of the rice-pounder—similes such as these 
sound well only in the language that gave them 
birth. We leave them in it, reproducing the 
sonnet in its original form for the delectation of 
our Japanese-studying readers :— 
‘Tobi-chiru tama wa a 
Kirameku tsurugi w 
Kabane wa tunde yama won 
fowa kine wo wkabetara 

Sono arisama wa suye-tsui ni 

‘Tami no Keneiwo yesh! kunt wa 

Umi-yama hedatsi tots 

Ko wa sorera to wa kot 

Nisen to go-hiyaku shi-ju- 

Toshi wo kasanete ame-isuchi mo 
sawar koto Naki Kimi-ga-YO A 
tami-kusa no io mashite 

Soyo tomo kaze no ugokasaza 


Tsuya no megami ai morurn nak 
Yorczu no nori no minamoto no 




















A GENTLE pan is sung by certain vernacular 
journals over what they call the first victory 
gained by Japanese merchants in a contest with 
their foreign clients since the opening of the 
country. The dispute had reference to the tea- 
trade. The special points were the quantity 
of tea to be given by way of samples, and the 
granting of godown receipts when parcels of 
tea were placed in the hands of foreigners. 
The majority of the Western firms were willing, 
it is asserted, to concede the Japanese demands, 
but three houses, No. 50, No. 33 and No. 211, 
held out. The Japanese, therefore, decided 
unanimously that no dealings should be held 
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with those three firms until they listened to 
reason, and we are now told by the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun and other Tékyd journals that 
the boycott has ended in the surrender of the 
recalcitrant foreigners. It is probable that the 
story requires some modification, but we give 
it as it is told. 








on of wrestling which took place on 

Thursday in the vacant ground lately occupied 
by the Kencho, was quite an interesting perfor- 
mance, and was witnessed bya very large crowd of 
Japanese, many foreigners in addition finding 
places on the stands provided for them by the 
courtesy of the promoters, The performances 
[began about eleven o'clock, and were continued 
till five in the afternoon, and—the weather being 
mild and favourable—were a marked success. 
At one time, however, something like a distur- 
bance was very near occurring. A section of 
the spectators became excited over some of the 
contests, and stones and sticks began to fly 
about rather thickly, The police were able to 
restore quietness, but the wrestling was suspend- 
ed for about half an hour. 


Tue exhil 


On Wednesday evening at about six o’oclock 
fire broke out in the upper storey of the Japa- 
nese part of Count Inouye’s suburban villa at 
Toriizaka, in Tokyo. The cause of the catas- 
trophe was an imperfectly isolated stove-pipe, 
from which the timbers of the roof caught fire. 
Ample assistance being fortunately at hand, 
the conflagration was not only prevented from 
spreading to the neighbouring foreign building, 
but was also checked before it could pass to the 
lower storey of the Japanese edifice. The de- 
struction wrought was nevertheless of a most 
tegrettable character, for the Japanese house 
was built throughout with the choicest timbers 
and in the chastest style of this country’s ar- 
chitecture, 





Tur amounts of convertible notes and of re- 
serves in the Bank of Japan for the week end- 


ing the gth instant were as follows :— 
‘Conventinte Novss. Rasanves anw Sacunirtas, 
Yen. 

Gold coin and bullion. 145415488 
Silver coin and bull 2 












Yur. 
Notes issued ..... 65,293,885 | 








68,293,858 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,562,536 is in the hand of the treasury of the 
Bank, and yen 61,731,349 is in actual circula- 
tion, showing a decrease of yen 732,141 as 
compared with yen 62,463,490 at the end of the 
previous week. 


203,885 








Tur Minister President of State and Countess 
Knroda entertained a large company of Japa- 
nese and foreign guests at his Excellency’s ofli- 
cial residence in Nagatacho, on Tuesday even- 
ing. Owing to the limited space available in 
the building the invitations issued were neces- 
sarily fewer than wculd have been the case 
otherwise, but in all other respects the ball was 
a great success. 
gratulations were offered to his Excellency and 
to the other Cabinet Ministers present, especi- 
ally Counts Ito, Okuma, and Inouye, on the 
memorable event of the preceding day. 


Numerous and hearty con- 


We are happy to be able to contradict a 
rumour published by a vernacular newspaper 
and reproduced by one of our local contem- 
poraries, to the effect that two of the six students 
wounded at the late fire in the dormitories of 





the Imperial University have succumbed to their 
injuries. It is difficult to tell how the story 
originated, but in point of fact the ‘six sufferers 
are progressing favourably, with the exception 
of one who has been consumptive for about a 
year, and whose general condition is not satis- 
factory, though he has almost entirely recovered 
from the effects of the fire. 

Mr. Enstiz has had a good “send off” at 
Nagasaki. He was entertained by officials of 
the Prefecture, by the members of the Bowling 
Club, and by various other bodies of well-wishers 
who evidently took his approaching departure 
sincerely to heart. We do not reproduce the 
speeches delivered on these several occasions. 
‘They represent no great oratorical efforts, nor 
contain any specially pregnant truths. But they 
do unmistakably reflect feelings of thorough 
friendship, such as any official might be proud 
to have awakened at the scene of his duties, 





From a telegram received in Tokyo we learn 
that Rear-Admiral Ralph Chandler, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Naval 
Force on the Asiatic Station, died on Sunday 
at Hongkong of apoplexy. The Admiral was 
a universal favourite. His loss will be felt 
keenly in China and Japan. It deprives the 
American Navy of an officer of the best type 
who, under ordinary circumstances, might re- 
asonably have looked to serve his country for 
many years to come. 





A Gentieman who recently left Japan for Europe 
had a slightly different title by the time he 
reached Hongkong to that which was appended 
to his name in this country. The following is 
cut from a Hongkong paper:—Mr. Sasuki 
Hayashi, Police Inspector General and Pro- 
curator of Japan, visited the Hongkong Gaol, 
Peak, &c., to-day, with his suite, and was highly 
pleased with all he saw. 


Tur story that Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke devoted 
a large sum of money to provide saéé ad lib. 
for passers-by to drink on the rith inst, is 
quite untrue. Mr. Iwasaki celebrated the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution by giving ten 
thousand yez to be distributed among the poor 
in his neighbourhood. 
of saké whatsoever. 


He made no provision 





His Inpreiat Maynsry the Emperor on Monday 
morning conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Paullownia upon Count Ito, Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, in recognition of 
His Excellency’s distinguished services in con- 
nection with the compiling of the Constitution. 





Tux following passengers are expected by the 
Nordd. Lloyd steamer Sachsen, which left 
Bremen gth January :—I1.1.G.M. Minister Dr. 
von Holleben and servants, Dr. and Mrs. Knip- 
ping and children, Miss J. Geerts, and Miss A. 
de Ryke. 








We are informed that the Canadian-Pacific 
mail steamer Abyssinia, which left Yokohama 
January 24th, arrived at Vancouver the 8th inst. 








Tae China Shippers Mutual Steam Navigation 
Company's steamer Oan/a left Shanghai for 
this port vid Kobe on Tuesday. 


Tur P. M. steamer City of Rio de Janeiro 
arrived at San Francisco on the 13th instant. 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 
. ee 
HE long looked for Constitution was 
promulgated on Monday amid gene- 
ralrejoicing. His MAJESTY the EMPEROR, 
having sworn a solemn oath in the Im- 
perial Sanctuary to “ maintain and secure 
from decline the ancient form of govern- 
ment,” and ‘never at this time nor in the 
future to fail to be an example, to His 
subjects in the observance of the laws 
hereby established,” took his place on the 
Throne, and in the presence of all the 
highest functionaries of the empire as well 
as of chosen representatives of the people, 
handed to the Minister President of State 
the five Laws forming the new system. 
These Laws are “ The Constitution of the 
Empire of Japan;” the “ Imperial Ordi- 
nance concerning the House of Peers ;” 
the “Law of the Houses;” the ‘“ Law of 
Election of Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives,” and the “ Law of Finance.” 
They comprise in all 332 articles. Without 
attempting to enter into details, we shall 
here endeavour to give our readers a 
general idea of this important legisla- 
tive work. 

In the first place, the sacred and invio- 
lable nature of ‘the Imperial title, and the 
perpetuity of the Throne are asserted with 
the fullest emphasis. His MAJEsTy re- 
mains as before the source of all law. But 
his legislative function is henceforth to be 
exercised with the sanction of the Diet. 
Only in presence of an urgent necessity 
to maintain public safety or to avert a 
public calamity can he issue ordinances in 
liew of laws, and it is expressly provided 
that such ordinances must be laid before 
the Diet at its next session, when, if not 
approved by that body, they become in- 
valid. While, however, handing over his 
law-making function 
EMPEgoR reserves to himself the function 
of issuing, or causing to be issued, the 
ordinances necessary for carrying out the 
laws, or for the maintenance of public 
He also determines the 


to parliament, the 


peace and order. 
organization of the different branches of 
the administration, appoints and dismisses 
all officials and fixes their salaries. Hrs 
Majesty has further the supreme command 
of the Army and Navy; determines their 
organization and peace standing; has the 
power of making war, peace, and treaties ; 
confers titles of nobility, rank, and other 
marks of honour, and orders amnesties, 
pardons, commutations of punishments, 
and so forth. 

In contradistinction to these Imperial 
prerogatives we have the rights of the sub- 
ject. He is free to change his abode at will; 
he cannot be arrested, detained, tried, or 
punished except according to law; he can- 
not be deprived of his right of being tried 
by lawful judges ; his house cannot be en- 
tered or searched without his consent, ex. 
cept in cases provided by law ; his letters 
are inviolably secret within similar limits ; 
his right of property is sacred ; | ‘ 
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to freedom of religion, of public mecting, 
of speech, and of association, but religious 
freedom must not be exercised in a man- 
mer prejudicial to peace or order, or an- 
tagonistic to his duties as a subject, nei- 
ther must freedom of speech and public 
meeting transgress the limits fixed by law. 

Passing from these general propositions 
as to the prerogatives of the ruler and the 
rights of the ruled, we come to the parlia- 
mentary system. It is bicameral, the 
House of Peers and the House of Repre- 
sentatives constituting the Imperial Diet. 
The Upper House is partly elective, partly 
hereditary, and partly nominated. The 
hereditary portion comprises members of 
the Imperial Family, Princes, and Mar- 
quises. The elective portion comprises 
both noblemen and commoners. The no- 
blemen are Counts, Viscounts, and Barons, 
elected by the members of their respective 
orders, in’ numbers not exceeding one- 
fifth of the numbers of those orders. The 
commoners are chosen by Cities and 
Prefectures—one by each—from among 
the highest tax-payers, provided that the 
EMPEROR afterwards approves the per- 
sons thus elected. Finally, the nomi- 
nated portion of the House comprises 
nominated by His Majesty 
on account of meritorious services to the 
State, or of erudition, These Imperial 
nominees are life members, whereas the 
clected members sit for seven years only, 
which is also the period of the Upper 
House. It is laid down that the number 
of Imperial nominees together with those 
elected ‘by Cities and Prefectures shall 
never exceed the number of nobles in the 
House. 

The Lower House, or House of Repre- 
sentatives, consists of three hundred mem- 
bers, elected by ballot in districts fixed by 
The qualifications 


persons 


a supplementary law. 
of eligibility are that the candidate shall 
be of the full age of thirty; that he shall 
have been paying direct national taxes to 
an amount of not less than filteen yen an- 
nually for a period of at least one year pre- 
viously to the date of making out the electo- 
ral list, and that he shall have been paying 
income tax for a period of not less than 
three years. Certain officials are not 
eligible, neither are officers of the Army 
or Navy in active service, or temporarily 
retired from active service. As for the 
persons upon whom the suffrage is confer- 
red, they must be twenty-five years of age ; 
they must be residing permanently in the 
district where they vote; they must have 
been in residence there for at least a year 
previously to their registration as electors, 
and they must satisfy the same conditions 
in respect of taxation as the persons eli- 
gible for election. A member sits for four 
years, which is also the period of the 
House’s life. There is to be one session 
annually, and its duration is fixed at three 
months, but in case of necessity this term 
may be prolonged, or an extraordinary 
session may be convoked. 





In addition to its legislative functions 
the Diet is also to discuss and vote the 
Budget, and any expenditure made in 
excess of this duly voted Budget must be 
subsequently approved by the Diet. There 
are, however, certain restrictions in this 
section, Thus the expenditure of the Im- 
perial Household, as at present fixed, is 
not to be subject to parliamentary sanction, 
and any expenditures incurred in the ex- 
ercise of the powers reserved to the EM- 
PEROR, or any that “ may have arisen by 
the effect of law” or that “appertain to 
the legal obligations of the Government,” 
can neither be rejected nor reduced by 
the Diet without the concurrence of the 
Government. By the term “expendi- 
tures incurred in the exercise of the 
powers reserved to the EMPEROR,” are 
meant the salaries of all civil and military 
officers, and the funds required to main- 
tain the Army and Navy ona peace stand- 
ing. A considerable portion of the Budget 
is thus virtually removed beyond the con- 
trol of parliament. Further when, owing 
to exceptional circumstances of a domes- 
tic or foreign character, the Diet cannot 
be convoked, the Government may take 
all necessary financial measures by means 
of an Imperial Ordinance ; and should it 
happen that the Budget has not been voted 
or brought into actual existence, the Go- 
vernment shall have competence to carry 
outthe Budget of the preceding year. Thus, 
while all financial matters are subjected to 
parliamentary scrutiny, they are removed 
from parliamentary control sufficiently to 
render the Government temporarily in- 
dependent of a hostile Diet. 

This expression “Government,” as di 
tinguished from the Diet, is evidently em- 
ployed in the German sense of Sovereign 
and Cabinet. The EMPEROR nominates 
the Ministers forming the Cabinet—he no- 
minates all officials—and with them con- 
stitutes a portion of the body politic that 
stands above and outside the Diet. This, 
of course, is the theoretical state of affairs 
existing in all constitutional monarchies. 
The unwritten but practically acknowledg- 
ed responsibility of the British Cabinet 
to parliament may be developed in Japan, 
as it was gradually developed with us, 
but there is no recognition of it in the 
new Japanese system. 2 

A section is devoted to the Judicature 
also. Its most interesting point is that the 
Judges are to be appointed by law and re- 
movable by law only. 

Such is the general outline of the Consti- 
tution. Its provisions cannot be amended 
unless a project in that sense is submitted 
to the Diet by Imperial order. We may 
add that each member of the Lower House, 
and each elected or nominated member of 
the Upper, is to receive an annual al- 
lowance of cight hundred yen together 
with travelling expenses. 
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THE CEREMONY OF PROMULGAT- 
ING THE CONSTITUTION. 
ny oe 

T half-past ten in the forenoon of the 
11th instant His Majesty the Em- 
PEROR took his seat on the Throne for the 
purpose of solemnly granting a constitu- 
tional form of government to his people. 
All the notable personages in the empire 
were assembled, each group in its ap- 
pointed place. The Throne Room in the 
Imperial Palace is a noble chamber, Japa- 
nese in conception, but not without features 
imported from the West. The ceiling 
is a tessellation of pictures, represent- 
ing conventionalized forms of the chry- 
santhemum, the paullownia, and the peony, 
in rich but subdued colours, each picture 
set in a deep frame of lacquered ribs, 
the angles of which are wrapped in elabo- 
rately carved plates of gilded copper. 
Descending by a curved cornice similarly 
panelled but having peony designs on an 
Indian-red ground, instead of the chrysan- 
themums on a grass-green ground that 
cover the higher surface, the ceiling reaches 
a second plane where the same fashion of 
decoration is repeated in colours slightly 
more subdued. The upper section of the 
walls is in light buff, chastely decorated, 
and the arras are of dark ruby brocade, 
pleated and ruffled. The Throne, which is 
in gold and red, standson a slightly raised 
dais, and overhead, supported by two sloped 
lances, hangs a silk canopy having the Im- 
perial arms, the chrysanthemum and paul- 
lownia, beautifully embroidered in purple 
on a straw-yellow ground. The room is lit 
entirely from a verandah which surrounds 
it on three sides, and with which it com- 
municates throughout by sliding doors of 
plate glass. By this arrangement some- 
thing is lost in respect of solidity, as the 
ceiling and walls, otherwise massive and 
imposing, seem to rest on a surbase of 
transparent crystal. 

Several days before the date fixed for 
the ceremonial, a printed plan of the 
Throne Room had been published, show- 
ing the places assigned to each class of 
those who had the honour to be present. 
Around the Throne itself a wide space 
was reserved by cords of crimson silk, and 
beyond these cords, on the left of the dais, 
stood the Foreign Corps Diplomatique, 
while in front were ranged the Princes of 
the Blood, the Ministers of State, Generals, 
Admirals, Governors, Prefects, wearers of 
First Class Decorations, Attendant Peers 
having the right of entrée to the Palace, 
Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons. 
Every unit of this distinguished assemblage 
wore uniform, and the effect of such a 
mass of glittering costumes was impres- 
sive. The verandah was reserved for 
foreign employés holding the relative rank 
of Chokunin, Japanese and foreigners 
possessing decorations of or above the 
Third Class of the Rising Sun, officials of 
Sénin rank of or above the Third Class, 
Judges of Courts of First Instance, and 
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newspaper editors, of whom ten specially 
selected by the Tékyé Press were pre- 
sent. 

A few days before the advent of the 
momentous occasion, the weather, hitherto 
sunny and fair, had been broken by a 
snow-fall, and on Sunday people found 
themselves making their preparations 
under a leaden sky that gave no promise 
whatever of a fine Monday. Things look- 
ed still worse when at nine o’clock in the 
evening rain began to descend, threaten- 
ing to destroy the triumphal arches, the 
dashi, and the decorations which the citi- 
zens of Tdkyd, at great sacrifice of labour 
and money, had furnished to do honour to 
the auspicious event. At midnight the 
rain changed to snow, and day-break on 
Monday showed the capital covered with 
awhite pall, towards the thickening of 
which the sky was still contributing light 
flakes. As for the streets, their state of 
mud and slush was indescribable. People 
were not to be denied, however. . The 
granting of a Constitution happens only 
once in the life-time of a nation, and the 
Japanese nation was resolved to show its 
appreciation of the unique occurrence. 
Scarcely had day dawned, therefore, when 
the city began to be full of festival sounds, 
beating of drums, piping of fifes, choruses 
of dasht drawers, snatches of song, and 
detonations of fire-works. At eight o’clock 
the functionaries summoned to be present 
at the Palace began to wend their way 
thither in carriages, on horseback, or in 
humble jzurikisha, and as the equipages of 
distinguished officials passed through the 
thickly gathering crowds, their occupants 
were vehemently greeted with tokens of 
applause and delight. Within the second 
moat of the park in which the Palace 
stands, these noisy demonstrations began 
to fade into the distance. The ample 
spaces reserved for their residence by 
the autocratic regents of feudal days 
are sufficient to shut off completely the 
buzz and turmoil of busy life without, 
and the hundreds of carriages that rolled 
through the park gates only imparted an 
air of pleasant animation ‘to the long 
reaches of snow-clad grove and wintry 
lakes. Before the main entrance to the 
Palace, however, this immense congrega- 
tion of vehicles, entirely covering the 
spacious esplanade, became genuinely sug- 
gestive of the occasion, and one passed 
under the huge vestibule with the expecta- 
tion of encountering a crowd of anxious 
guests and hurrying ushers. The fact was 
very different from this forecast. It was 
difficult to believe, as one threaded long, 
silent corridors, with the quietest of im- 
passive footmen standing at each corner 
to indicate the route—it was difficult to 
believe that all the magnates of the Empire 
were assembling under this roof, or had 
even then assembled, to listen to their 
SOVEREIGN’S solemn abdication of the auto- 
cratic and irresponsible power bequeathed 
to him by twenty-five centuries of an- 
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cestors. For the import of the approach- 
ing ceremonial was nothing less. At no 
period in the long unbroken history of 
Japanese Imperialism, had it ever been 
admitted for a moment that the people 
possessed a right to share.the functions of 
Government with their heaven-born Ruler. 
Yet if we look a little closer, we discover 
that this appearance of exclusion had nei- 
In practice, 
the military classes had never consented 
to be excluded from the administration. 
By the decentralization of power under 
the feudal system, and by its almost forced 
delegation now to this noble and his 
heirs, now to that, there had remained to 
the EMPEROR himself little more than the 
shadow of theoretical authority. And when 
feudalism fell, dragging down with it 
caste distinctions, it was inevitable that the 
people, into whose mass the military 
classes were thenceforth absorbed, should 
gradually acquire some of the privileges 
which those classes had usurped. Other- 
wise the world would have been called on 
to witness the unprecedented and illogical 
spectacle of a revolution springing from 
below and directed towards the overthrow 
of an autocratic oligarchy, but ending 
simply in the centralization of governing 
power and its actual exercise bya Sovereign 
who had hitherto been content with the 
Momentous 


ther reality nor permanency. 


mere name of exercising it. 
and pregnant as was the ceremonial of the 
1ith instant, it may therefore be regarded 


as the natural sequence of a train of 
events, each of which paved the path 
surely and easily for its successor. Aud 


that this sequence was foreseen by the 
men who planned the Restoration, may 
be gathered from the opening clause 
of the Imperial Oath, sworn by His 
MAJgsTY in the spring of the first'year of 
Meiji, where he said:—‘ We swear that 
the Government shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with public opinion and papular 
deliberation.” In this solemn declaration 
was unquestionably embodied the germ of 
representative institutions, and during the 
twenty-one years that have elapsed since 
then the people have never lost sight of 
their EMPEROR’S promise or ceased to 
believe in its ultimate fulfilment. Look- 
ing back now, we see, plain indications 
not only that His Majesty hoped to ac- 
complish his purpose much sooner, but 
also that his Ministers did not cease to 
labour in that sense. In the very year 
after the above oath was placed on record, 
the first Japanese parliament was con- 
voked in Yedo. It nominally consisted 
of 276 members, representatives of the 
feudal clans. The people at large had no 
in the deliberations, and could 
elect nor be elected members. 


voice 

neither 
Yet undoubtedly this Assembly was a first 
endeavour to introduce a liberal element 
into the Government and to form a chan- 
nel for the expression of public opinion. 
Two hundred of its members assembled, 
but the debates that ensued were of 
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such a strong conservative tendency, 
and their spirit so little in accord 
with the progressive programme of the 
Emperor and his chief advisers, that the 
experiment had to be abandoned for the 
time. Not until four years later (1872). 
when feudalism had been finally swept 
away, do we find another attempt in the 
same direction. This was the establish- 
ment of the Senate (Genro-in). A purely 
consultative body, not endued with any 
legislative power, and consisting of officials 
appointed by the EMPEROR, this assembly 
could scarcely be ¢lassed among represen- 
tative institutions. Yet its functions of 
deliberating on measures submitted to it by 
the Departments and law-making authori- 
ties, gave it a distinctly parliamentary cha- 
racter, and established its title to be re- 
garded asa step towards Constitutional Go- 
yvernment. Another measure also taken in 
the same year pointed in the direction of 
political progress. It originated with Mr.— 
now Count—INouye, then Acting Mini- 
ster of Finance. His Excellency sum- 
moned to Tokyo the Governors and Pre- 
fects of all the provinces and invited them 
to deliberate upon questions of Jocal ad- 
ministration. The debates were neces- 
sarily confined to matters connected with 
the functions of the Department over 
which Mr. INouYE presided, but this a 
sembly was undoubtedly the first of a train 





of events leading gradually and certainly 
to popular representation. In 1875, the 
EMPEROR himself summoned a council of 
the officers of the provincial governments, 
to the end that ‘the feelings of the people 
might be made known and the public 
interest consulted.” By these means, as 
the Imperial Rescript went on to declare, 
His Majesty purposed to “gradually 
confer upon the State a constitutional form 
of government, in the blessings of which 
it was his will that he himself, as well as 
all of his subjects, should participate.” But 
the fair hopes suggested by this measure 
were not destined to be immediately real- 
ized. The Council, which, according to 
the law of its constitution, should have met 
every year, could not be again summoned 
until 1878, the Satsuma Rebellion and all 
its antecedent disturbance having occurred 
in the interim. At this session of 1878, 
held under the presidency of Mr.—now 
Count—ITo, the council passed the Sandai 
Shimpé, or “Three Great Laws,” the 
second of which called into existence the 
City and Provincial Assemblies. These 
bodies, elected by the people and from the 
people, were the foundation stone of a con- 
stitutional fabric of government. Through 
them the inhabitants of each district first 
obtained the privilege of participating in 
the administration of their own local 
affairs. The following year, 1879, was 
devoted to giving practical effect to the 
provisions of the Sendai Shimpé, and in 
1880 the Provincial Council, meeting for 
the third time, amended and revised the 
Three Laws in accordance with the 
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actual experience of the past year. At 
first the Local Assemblies did not work 
smoothly. Their tendency of opposition 
to the officials of the Central Government 
was inconveniently marked, and it became 
necessary to establish a Board of Adjudi- 
cation to arbitrate in cases of dispute, 
But by degrees they fell into smooth and 
sensible habits, until ere long they offered 
an emphatic contradiction to the belief re- 
corded by the Council of Provincial Au- 
thorities in 1875, that the people were as 
yet quite unfitted for elective representa- 
tion. We arrive thus at 1881, a year me- 
morable in the political history of Japan. 
For it was on the 12th of October of this 
year that the EMPEROR issued a Rescript 
declaring that in 1890 a parliament should 
be established, ‘‘in order to carry into full 
effect ” the Imperial purpose, “long enter- 
tained,” of “gradually establishing a Con- 
stitutional form of government.” This 
fixing of a date set the mind of the nation 


entirely at ease. Looking, indeed, at the 
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nts of the first fourteen years of the 
Meiji cra, as they are here set down, and 
observing that amid the immense and in- 
numerable functions of constructive .ad- 
ministration which the Government was 
compelled to discharge, it still succeeded 
in developing the rudiments of popular re- 
presentation with so little delay, and that, 
despite financial embarrassments and re- 
volutionary interruptions of the gravest 
character, it nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing the consummation of its object 
within measurable distance before the 
death of feudalism was a decade old, we 
are constrained to wonder, not that the 
hopes of the nation were delayed, but 
that they found such rapid achievement 
With this retrospect in view we revert 


to the last act of the drama, the scene of 








the rith. | 10 o'clock the Princes, 


Peers, Ministers of State, Foreign Re- 
presentatives and other high officials sum- 
moned to the Palace, waited in their places 
while His Majesty worshipped before the 
cenotaphs of the Imperial Ancestors in the 
Sanctuary of the Palace, and took a solemn 
oath to maintain the ancient form of mo- 
narchical government, and himself to setan 
example to his subjects in faithful obser- 
vance of the laws about to be promulgated. 
These religious exercises were concluded 
by half-past ten, and then, the bands sta- 
tioned in the court playing the National 
Anthem, His MAJesty entered the Throne 
Room and took his seat on the Throne. 
The President of the Board of Rites, car- 
rying the Sacred Sword, placed himself on 
the left of the Throne, and on theright stood 
a chamberlain carrying the Sacred Jewel. 
His Majesty wore uniform, and on his 
breast were the Grand Cross of the Chry- 
santhemum and several foreign Orders. A 
few moments later the EMPRESS entered, 
attended by the Princesses of the Blood 
and the Ladies of the Household. HER 
Majesty did not sit on the dais beside 





the Emperor. A place had been set 


apart for her below the dais on the 
right front, and here, having bowed to the 
Throne and gracefully acknowledged the 
presence of the Assembly, HER Majesty 
took her sent, the Princesses of the Blood 
standing on either side, and the Ladies 
in Waiting being ranged behind.” Her 
MAJESTY, the Princesses, and all the Ladies 
in Waiting wore foreign costume, their 
robes being either of white or of pale 
yellow silk. Thereupon the Emperor 
rose, and having bowed slightly to the left, 
the front, and the right, unfolded a parch- 
ment and read, with perfect dignity and 
distinctness, the following speech ;— 





Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our 
heart to behold the prosperity of Our ‘country, 
and the welfare of Our subjects, We do hereby, 
in virtue of the supreme power We inherit from 
Our Imperial Ancestors, promulgate the present 
immutable fundamental law, for the sake of Our 
present subjecis and their descendants. 

‘The Imperial lounder of Our House and Qur 
other Imperial Ancestorss by the help and support 
of the forefathers of Our subjects, laid the founda. 
tion of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last 
forever. ‘That this brilliant achievement embellishes 
the annals of Our country, is due to the glorious 
virtues of Our Sacted Imperial Ancestors, and to 
the loyalty and bravery of Our subjects, their love 
of their country, and their public spirit." Consider- 
ing that Our subjects are the descen ts of the 
loyal and good subjects of Our Imperial Ancestors, 
We doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided 
by Our views, and will sympathize with all Our 
endeavours, and that, harmoniously cOoperating 
together, they will share with Us Our hope of 
making manifest the glory of Our country, both 
athome and abroad, and’ of securing forever the 
Stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our Im- 
perial Ancestors. 


At the conclusion of this speech, His 
Majesty took the draft of the Constitution 
and handed it to the Minister President 
of State, who having advanced to the foot 
of the Throne, received the precious docu- 


























ment, and with deep obeisance resumed 
his place a pace in advance of the Cabinet, 
the members of which were ranged in 
the front rank of the assembled notables. 
The Emperor then, bowing slightly, de- 
scended from the Throne and passed out 
of the Hall, followed_.a moment later 
by the Empress. As their Majesties 
departed the cannon of the Tokyo Garri- 
son and of the ships of war in harbour 
thundered forth a salute of ror guns, 
and the people of Japan knew that 
the invaluable privilege of representative 
government had been conferred upon 
them. The brilliant assembly then dis- 
persed slowly, many lingering to offer 
their congratulations to the President of 
the Privy Council, Count Iro, the framet 
of the Constitution, who had received that 
morning from the hand of his SOVEREIGN 
the high distinction of the Grand Cross of 
the Paullownia. 

By one of those coincidences which in 
more superstitious days would have been 
regarded as a heaven-sent augury, the 
very hour chosen by His Magesty for 
the solemn committal of the scroll of the 
Constitution to the hands of the Minister 
President of State, saw the snow-clouds 
roll away and the blue sky spead itself 
genially over the capital. The crowds of 
enthusiastic sight-seers who, despite the 
inclement weather of the morning, had 
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already begun to. throng the streets and 
who now poured forth in increasing 
streams, may well have thought that the 
mud of old times was at last under their 
feet and the sunny dawn of the era of 
liberty over their heads. For several days 
the citizens had been engaged in prepara- 
tions to celebrate the great event, and 
though the interval at their disposal for 
the purpose was inconveniently short, 
they managed to invest the big city with 
sucha garment of rejoicing as it never 
wore before. The humblest dwelling in 
the meanest alley was not excluded from 
a share in the pageant. Endless rows 
of gaily coloured lanterns, all bearing 
the striking device that constitutes the 
national ensign—a red sun on a white 
ground—hung from the eaves in every 
street, or climbed by graceful curves to the 
tops of high flag-poles and the ridges of 
lofty roofs. 
spanned by triumphal arches or crossed by 
flags with the crimson knot of continuity 
(age-maki) and the sixteen-petalled chry- 
santhemum of Imperialism hanging below 


At intervals the streets were 


the junction of their staves. In a majority 
of instances the Western form of triumphal 
arch was copied—one curious result of 
adopting this fashion being that the English 
word “arch” passed permanently into the 
vernacular of the country—but in con- 
structing these emblems the Japanese 
showed their usual artistic ingenuity. The 
arches were built in greenery with ex- 
quisite neatness. The place of the key- 
stone was taken by a chrysanthemum, and 
on the sides, looking out with a particular- 
ly genial air from their soft environment, 
ideographs formed with rosy oranges con- 
veyed all sorts of good wishes for the peren- 
nial prosperity of the Imperial Dynasty 
and the peace and happiness of the Em- 
pire. It was impossible not to be struck 
by the evidence of loyalty that these legends 
furnished, Elsewhere the voice of popular 








aspiration would inevitably have found 
expression in some sentences about the 
the enfran- 
But the mo- 
Tokyo citizens to 
admission to a 
share in the Government, were dic- 
tated uniquely by one feeling, 
tion to the SOVEREIGN and reverential 
prayers for the perpetuity of the TENNO’s 
Dynasty. It goes without saying that the 
principal thoroughfare, the almost straight 
five-mile street stretching from Shimbashi 
to Uyeno, was most magnificently deco- 
rated. At Shimbashi, a region of costly 
dilettanteism and soft dalliance, the citi- 
zens, wisely choosing to confine themselves 


rights of the subject or 
chisement of the people. 
tives chosen by the 
celebrate their own 


devo- 


to Japanese shapes, erected on one side 
of the bridge a colossal ¢orti, its portly 
pillars and cross-beam looking as though 
they had been carved from the mosses of 
On a broad 
tablet between the central beams the ideo- 
graphs Hoso-mukin Imperial 
Dynasty be limitless) ‘were traced in 


some Gargantuan forest. 


(may the 
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oranges; from the juncture of the shafts 
and the entablature long strings of coloured 
lanterns descended to equidistant points 
over the verandah-eaves of opposite 
houses; under the lower cross-beam six 
portly lanterns suspended in a frame-work 
of lesser luminaries, bore inscriptions show- 
ing that the magnificient structure had been 
erected by the Tokyo Tramway Company, 
and over all floated crossed ensigns of 
the Rising Sun. In the interval thence to 
Kyo-bashi, the next bridge, three arches 
spanned the busy street, the most remark- 
able in some respects being a structure 
raised by the Electric Light Company, 
pendent from which, and thus spanning the 
street at a height of about twenty feet, 
a row of powerful lights shone like a huge 
comet overhead. Electricity, indeed, con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the 
decorations in this quarter of the city, for 
under the key of each arch one great 
lamp, and nestling among the greenery 
of the sides many smaller ones, glowed 
softly and strongly. At Kyo-bashi and 
the classical Nihonbashi, arches were 
erected on both sides of the bridges, and 
it is worthy of notice that despite the 
great number of these structures raised 
throughout the capital, no two repeated 
each other: all presented distinguishing 
features of novelty and ingenuity. At the 
southern end of Kyo-bashi stood an arch 
resembling a huge gate with a carved 
lintel. Over its capital a loop of greenery 
was formed, enclosing an electric light and 
surmounted by crossed flags, while the 
arch was festooned below with lanterns, 
and adorned with legends in red and white 
oranges. Imposing and beautiful as this 
structure looked, it was altogether eclipsed 
by its v7s-d-vis at the other end of the 
bridge. There the designers, inspired by 
the happy thought of reproducing a gate 
after the fashion of those gigantic masses 
of masonry that domineer the entry to 
Chinese walled cities, built a solid square 
slab of greenery, some forty feet high and 
fifteen thick, pierced by an arched passage, 
from the crest of which hung crossed 
banners with a red sun blazoned on a wide 
field of white, the staves crowned by portly 
gilt balls. Above the arch, the upward- 
sloping staves of the crossed banners form- 
ing a niche to receive it, an immense six 





teen-petalled chrysanthemum, constructed 
and white 
indescribable 


of a thousand red 
looked out 
and softness from its moss- 


ment; on 


oranges, 
with richness 
ke environ- 
either side of this beautiful 
device and traced with similar materials, 
the four ideographs Tei-shitsu Banzai 
(may the Imperial House last for all ages) 





were disposed in two vertical lines; and 
all over the massive structure pear-shaped 
At 
Nihon-bashi the plan pursued was to pro- 


electric lamps were profusely strewn, 


duce a suspension bridge in greenery 
This idea was excellently carried out, the 
columns at either side taking the form of 





lofty and graceful structures, their lattice 





work skilfully wrought into congratulatory 
ideographs. Numerous other structures 
and devices to embellish the capital and 
give outward expression to the joy of its 
citizens, well deserve to be written of at 
length. From the humblest citizen to the 
wealthiest corporation, all vied in con- 
tributing to the celebration, and though ex- 
tremes of capacity were marked by the huge 
ship, built of lanterns, riding on the roofs of 
the long line of warehouses of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company, and the feeble 
light suspended from a straw rope under 
the.eaves of a scavenger’s hut in a back 
alley, the spirit that pervaded and directed 
the whole effort was uniformly enthusiastic. 

Returning from the streets into which 
we have wandered prematurely, we have 
to speak of the sequence of events in 
which His Majesty the EMPEROR took 
a direct part. A grand review at Aoyama 
had been an important item of the original 
programme, but for some time the people 
remained in doubt as to whether the snow 
would not frustrate this design. Soon, 
however, it became known that the Em- 
PEROR was resolved to let nothing inter- 
fere with the plan mapped out, and at 
noon, by which time the sun shone brightly 
in a clear sky, immense crowds of people 
began to collect in the wide space opposite 
The 
fact had got abroad that the EMPEROR 
would ride to the review in a new State 


carriage drawn by six horses, and that, for 
the first time in Japanese history, the 


EMPRESS was to sit by His MAJgsty’s 
side. The citizens seemed to anticipate 
this spectacle with not less joy than the 
promulgation of the Constitution had 
evoked. The pupils of the innumerable 
minor schools in the capital marched to 
the Palace, or to points along the route of 


the main entrance to the Palace. 


the Imperial procession, in boisterous 
bands, girls and boys, utterly regardless 
of the mud and slush through which they 
plunged. From the vicinity of Futaye- 
bashi to the Sakurada Gate, was mar- 
shalled an immense line formed by the 
students and staff of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, the gitls of the Higher Female School, 
the students of the Upper Normal School, 
of the Industrial School, of the Upper 
Middle School, and of the Fine Arts School. 
By these various bands of youthful enthu- 
siasts order was excellently preserved, but 
the excited populace surged recklessly 
into every vacant space, so that only by 
strenuous exertions and some rough usage 
could the police and gendarmes preserve 
a clear line for the approaching passage 
of the procession. Orders had been issued 
by the Emperor through the Minister 
President of State that every possible 
license should be given to the people, and 
that no arrests should be made except for 
wilful breaches of the peace. But there 
was little occasion for this exercise of for- 
bearance. A Japanese crowd is always 
good-humoured and amenable to reason, 
and every citizen in the streets of Tokyo 
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on the 11th was bent only on enjoying 
himself and helping others to do likewise 

At afew minutes past one o'clock the 
Imperial carriage emerged slowly from the 
Palace gates. In front of the procession 
rode mounted police officers and a cavalry 
escort, and immediately after these came 
the Princes of the Blood, some on horse- 
back and some in carriages, the Princesses, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
all in carriages of the Household. Then 
followed the Imperial coach, a handsome 
equipage, its roof surmounted by a gilt 
Phenix, and its gold-tasseled draping 
glittering in the sunlight. It was drawn 
by six fine horses, attended by grooms in 
full livery. Their Majesties the EMPEROR 
and Empress sat side by side, and on 
the seat before them was H.I.H. Prince 
YAMASHINA. The windows of the carriage 
were drawn up, but they offered no im- 
pediment to a clear view of the august 
inmates. Behind the Imperial coach fol- 
lowed mounted Chamberlains, and the 
carriages of the Ladies in Waiting, and 
then came a long line of equipages in 
which rode the Minister President of State 
and all the Ministers of the Cabinet. The 
instant that the mounted policemen head- 
ing the procession were discerned passing 
through the Sakurada Gate, the tumult of 
the immense crowds ceased as if by magic, 
and amid sudden silence the roll of drums 
and the swelling strains of bugles filled 
the air as the bands played the National 
Anthem. But when the Imperial carriage 
approached, the wild enthusiasm of the 
throng burst forth with deafening vehe- 
mence. The spiritof the Anglo-Saxon cheer 
seemed to have descended on the heads 
of the Tokyo citizens, for such shouts of 
Banzai! Banzai! Ryoheikwa Banzai! 
(Long live Their Majesties) made the 
streets ring that one might well have ima- 
gined oneself listening to the lusty cheer- 
ing of a London crowd. Even more im- 
pressive and assuredly more beautiful were 
the strains of the National Anthen sung 
by the sweet voices of hundreds of school- 
girls and school-boys, who appeared to 
have lost all consciousness of the mud 
and cold, as they pealed forth the solemn 
cadence, their little faces glowing and their 
childish trebles ringing in true festival 
style. Inside the gate called Torano- 
mon, the members of the Tokyo City As- 
sembly and the officials of the Municipality 
awaited THEIR MAJESTIES’ arrival, grouped 
on either side of an imposing triumphal 
arch which was flanked by immense 
baskets of flowers arranged after the 
charming model of the classic hana-kago. 
Outside the Tora Gate the people of the 
district, seeking a more enduring record of 
the great occasion than the memory of an 
ephemeral festival could had 
planted a hundred and fifty cherry trees 
along the banks of the moat. The trees 
were covered with artificial flowers, and 
the spaces below them rendered gay with 


furnish, 
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white-and-red curtains. Everywhere along 
the route of the procession tokens of re- 
joicing were shown in profusion, and the 
carriage of THEIR Majesties rolled on 
amid a perpetual chorus of the National 
Anthem, broken only by the wild shouting 
of some band of students who found the 
measured cadence of song too tame to 
express their sentiments. Students, indeed, 
were a distinct feature of the day’s doings. 
Groups of them plunged through the mud 
or dashed round the outskirts of the crowd 
in perfect recklessness of exuberant joy; 
but though their demonstrations occa- 
sionally passed the limits of due restraint, 
their own over-flowing good-humour and 
the imperturbable jollity of the citizens 
gave a mirthful air to every incident. 

On the parade-ground at Aoyama some 
fourteen thousand troops were drawn up 
for Imperial inspection. There were four 
regiments of the Imperial Body-guards, 
four regiments of the Tokyo garrison, six 
batteries of artillery, some corps of Engi- 
neers, Control and Military Trains, and a 
Naval Brigade, the number of battalions 
A score of tents 
the north of the 


being twenty-seven. 

had been pitched on 
ground, and in these were grouped before 
THEIR MAJESTIES' arrivals, officials of Cho- 
kunin and Sénin rank, Prefects, Gover- 
nors, Chairmen of Local Assemblies and 
foreigners who had received tickets of 
admission. Of the review itself we need 
not speak in detail. The troops marched 
past the Imperial carriage in the usual 
manner. 
the exceedingly unfavourable state of the 
ground, showed excellent training. The 
palm for good marching and soldier-like 
bearing was unanimously awarded to the 
Naval Brigade. Jack generally contrives 
to distinguish himself on shore, whether 


Their steadiness, considering 


duty or pleasure be his pursuit, and on 
this occasion he did credit to his record, 

The scenes as the Imperial procession 
returned from the review were arepetition 
of what had gone before. The route now 
chosen was by the Yotsuya Gate along 
Kojimachi and through the Sakurada Gate 
to the Palace. Everywhere the same 
vehement enthusiasm was manifested, and 
thenceforward until a late hour at night, 
the streets continued to echo with the 
strains of the Kimt.ga-yo 

The citizens now devoted themselves to 
the business of illumination and to that of 
accompanying the festival cars (dashz), at 
least one of which had been equipped by 
every ward in the city. No nation so 
throughly understands the art of keeping 
holiday as the Japanese. In an Occidental 
city the stores put up their shutters when 
a pageant is to be held: in Japan they 
take them down. Each shop is decked 
with all the handsomest chattels and be- 
longings of its owner, but every evidence 
of business is thrust out of sight. Screens 
covered with gold leaf or having. their 
broad panels decorated by the brushes of 
celebrated artists, are drawn across the 





back of the store, and in the foreground of 
these rich objects—hundreds of which are 
carefully preserved from generation to 
generation and hired out on festival oc- 
casions—the owner of the shop and his 
family sit, attired in holiday garb and 
occupying themselves with the pleasant 
duties of eating, drinking, or chatting. 
Often there is playing and dancing, and 
when this is the case the passers-by con- 
gregate undisturbed before the scene of 
the merry-making and take a polite but 
occasionally vigorous part in the mirth and 
applause. Thus the smallest householder 
can become a vicarious entertainer on a 
large scale, and thus too there is created a 
universal feeling that all the good things 
of the day and all the most luxurious 
features of the festival are absolutely com- 
mon property. No one has the advantage 
of his neighbour. Each throws épen his 
doors and says in effect that while social 
customs and the ways of the world un- 
fortunately compel men to live in separate 
houses and take their ease according to- 
different standards, these divisions shall 
be obliterated as completely as possible 
on a day of universal rejoicing. Besides, 
in order that there shall be no sort of 
merry-making that is not public, and in 
order that the weathiest may not be 
suspected of indulging in pleasures beyond 
the reach of his less fortunate fellow- 
citizen, the fair danseuses of Shimbashi, 
Yanagi-bashi, and the Yoshiwara, dress 
themselves in carnival costumes, decline 
the summons of their best patrons, and 
parade the streets in the retinue of a 
dashi, singing the quaint and plaintive 
Aiyari, the refrain of the fire-men. They 
never look prettier or more piguante, these 
fair but frail ladies, than when they thus 
step along to the sound of their own 
voices, their long hair coiled into the solid 
coiffure and queue of olden days, and their 
dainty limbs clad in the striped cottons of 
common coolies. Other delectable and no- 
vel sights there are in a festival of such un- 
paralleled dimensions as that of the memor- 
able 11th, but space and time fail us tospeak 
of them further than to say that to Oc- 
cidental minds nothing seemed more ad- 
mirable and marvellous than the absolute 
gentleness and good-humour of the vast 
crowds that surged through the streets 
by the light of the universal illumi- 
nation, There were scenes of crush- 
ing and confusion; there were accidents 
—some, alas, fatal—but there never was a 
rough word, an angry. look, or a rude 
action. Is this a high type of civilization 
or is it a natural endowment ? 

While the city enjoyed itself after this 
fashion, the Palace was adding its more 
ceremonious quota to the national festival. 
The Princes and Princesses of the Blood, 
several of the nobility, and the Ministers 
of State and Foreign Representatives 
with their ladies, had the honour of 
dining with their Imperial MAJESTIES in 
the Palace. The EMPEROR wore uni- 
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form, and the EMPRESS was dressed in 
white satin 
necklace of diamonds. The table decora- 
tions were very beautiful. They had been 
furnished by Mr. BOEHMER, of Yokohama, 
so that the foreign settlement contributed 
something to the brilliant entertain- 
ment. After dinner a number of other 
guests arrived, among them all foreigners 
wearing Orders of the Third or a higher 
class, and those in the service of the Govern- 
ment holding the relative rank of Chokuntn. 
By g o'clock the great Reception Chamber 
was filled to overflowing with a throng of 
distinguished personages. The rare and 
artistic features of the splendid salons and 
broad corridors, imposing as they had 
seemed by day, gathered fresh attractions 
from the clear, soft light of the huge 
electroliers, which, while they thoroughly 
illumined the building, were happily free 
garishness. About an had 
elapsed when the crystal sliding doors on 
the northand east of the Reception Chamber 
were thrown back, and the guests ushered 
along the corridors leading to the Throne 
Room, where preparations had been made 
for a performance of Bugaku, or Japanese 
A stage for 
the performers occupied the middle of one 
side of the Chamber opposite the dais 
reserved for the Imperial party, who soon 
arrived and took their places. The Em- 
PRESS sat on His Majesty's left, and 
behind and about the Imperial pair were 
gathered Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood and the Personnel of the Court. 
Members of the Cabinet and other high 
dignitaries with their wives sat facing the 
stage on the EMPEROR'S right, and op- 
posite to them was the Foreign Corps 
Diplomatique, the general body of guests 
filling the rest of the available space within 
the room as well as in the corriders with- 
out. A more brilliant and courtly scene has 
not been witnessed in the Japan of our days, 
for though the ceremonial of the morning 
possessed features of greater impressive- 
ness, that of the evening exceeded it in 


brocade, with a tiara and 


from hour 


dancing in the ancient style. 


grace and softness. 

Immediately on the arrival of the Im- 
perial Party the performance began. It 
was preluded by the wailing strains of old- 
time music, a slow, sad cadence, to which 
voices were soon added. Then entered 
the dancers, four wild and formidable 
looking men clad in loose robes of dark 
red, trailing a dozen feet behind them, 
and wearing strange head-gear of the 
black gauzy material made familiar to us 
by Korean types, but shaped in far bolder 
and quainter curves and furnished with 
mighty flaps projecting past the ears. 
Loose white pantaloons and foot garniture 
that might almost have passed for ordi- 
nary boots completed the costume of these 
most uncommon looking persons, and 
each wore a single sword. Advancing 
slowly and gravely, they performed, with 
equal slowness and gravity, the pantomime 
of the Kume-no-mai, every movement in 
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perfect accord and unerring sympathy 
with the weird music. The knowledge of 
an expert would have been needed to 
appreciate fully the incidents of the story 
shadowed forth by the gestures of these 
mute and grim performers, and by the ac- 
companying chant. But no one could be at 
any loss to recognise the singular panto- 
mimic art of the dancers, their extraordi- 
narily subtle training, their rare command 
ion of their 





of feature, the automatic pr 
movements, and their marvellous deftness 
of limb and At one point the 
music suddenly stopped, and the four dan- 
cers, one at each corner of the stage, in 
dumb show but always with unspeakable 
slowness and solemnity as though they 
sought to carry their audience into the 
realm of dreamland, acted the slaying 
of the love-stricken YASOTAKERU and 
all his captains. This done, the grim 
sheathed their swords, renewed 





muscle. 


figures 
their rythmic pantomime for a-few mo- 
ments, and then, one by one, left the stage, 
preserving to the last their sombre air 
and gait. To the Kume-no-mai succeeded 
the Tathet-raku, the story of which, as 
well as that of the former dance, would 
need a special column to tell. In this case 
also the dancers were four in number, 
fierce and puissant men of war, fully 
clad in chain armour and bristling with 
arms. In addition to a sword, each carried 
a long, evil-looking lance with a most 
portentous head, and each had a quiver of 
arrows on his back, something very like a 
cross-bow slung under his left arm, and a 
few surplus weapons suspended or stuck 
elsewhere, while round his head spread a 
helmet of truly amazing size and shape. 
The foot-gear was sandals, and under the 
armour was worn a robe of crimson gauze, 
trailing behind the warrior as he walked. 
Rather superb and artistic than terrible, 
these eighteen-century-ago braves, sway- 
ing to music a shade more lively than. the 
previous cadence and not without occa- 
sional notes of the drum, performed an 
elaborate series of measured movements 
and dramatic posturings, intensely solemn 
and dignified. Only when the wielding 
of swords became a feature of the perform- 
ance did the music quicken, the faces of 
the dancers glow with animation, and their 
gestures grow almost wild and stirring. 
After perhaps aquarter of an hourthe dance 
ended by aremarkably fantastic lance-pan- 
tomime, and the performers retired slowly, 
mournfully and singly as before. The 
Dakyu-raku, or polo dance, followed. 
It had neither tragic nor martial elements, 
but was chiefly remarkable for the incom- 
parably rich brocades of which the dancers’ 
costumes were made. Carrying polo- 
staves in their hands, the performers went 
through the movements of the game of 
Dakyu, solemnly and leisurely but with 
wonderful grace. At this point, however, 
the EMPEROR and EMPRESS rose and 
retired, followed by the whole Court Party, 
and the rest of the assembled guests pro- 





ceeded to the dining salon, where supper 
was served. Before midnight every one 
took his or her departure, and as the guests 
passed out, they found a number of trays 
filled with donbonniéres—beautiful little 
caskets of metal-work in the best style of 
Japanese art, and engraved or ornamented 
in designs appropriate to the day—of 
which each carried away one as a souvenir 
of the occasion. By this time, too, Tokyd 
had extinguished its illuminations and 
desisted from festival-keeping for the 
nonce. The next morning, however, under 
the brilliant sunshine of a cloudless sky, 
dashi were once more dragged forth, and 
the revels renewed. Once more the Em- 
PEROR and EmpRrEss, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the citizens, passed through the 
main streets with the same pomp and 
state as on the preceding day, and once 
more at dusk the whole city flashed out 
into a blaze of light, rejoicing being now 
still heartier than before, since men 
had been able to assure themselves that 
the Constitution was even more liberal 
than they had dared to hope. A grand 
ball at the residence of the Minister Pre- 
sident of State in the evening, terminated 
this glad dawn of political liberty in Japan. 

We must not, however, close this ac- 
count without noting an interesting and 
satisfactory incident which, though apart 
from the regular routine of the fes- 
tivities, added not a little to their com- 
pleteness. This was the presentation of a 
congratulatory address by the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce. The Settlement 
had already determined to mark its appre- 
ciation of the great event and its sympathy 
with the national rejoicing by closing all 
places of business and observing a general 
This graceful action the Cham- 





holiday. 
ber wisely resolved to supplement by 
placing on written record the friendly 
feelings of the foreign community, and its 
hearty interest in the affairs of its adopted 
country. An address was accordingly 
prepared and entrusted for transmission to 
a delegation, consisting of the Chairman, 
Mr. T. THOMAS; the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
A. O. Gay; and three of the leading mem- 
bers, Messrs. W. B. WALTER, Dovps, 
and MOLLIsoN. These gentlemen waited 
by appointment on His Excellency Count 
OKUMA, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Chairman, Mr. Tuomas, 
having alluded in a few well-chosen words 
to the memorable occasion of the national 
festival, handed to His Excellency the 
following address :-— 


Your Majesty. 

May it please Your Majesty to accept the humble 
congratulations of the Representatives of the Yoko- 
hama General Chamber of Commerce upon the event 
of the Promulgation of the Constitution, which Your 
Majesty has bestowed upon \our people. 

‘This grant marks an important period in Your 
eventful reign and in the history of Japan, and as it 
confers new privileges upon Your subjects, may it 
aid Your Majesty towards a satisfactory government of 
Your country. 

The gracious intentions of Your Majesty towards 
the Empire are abundantly manifested by public acts, 
which have been received and acknowledged with gra- 
titude by Your people, and which have redounded to 
the credit of Your Majesty's Ihrone in the eyes of 
other nations, 
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As foreign residents in Your Dominion it has been 
our privilege and pleasure to witness the grafting of 
western science and freedom upon the more ancient 
civilizition of Japan, and we gratefully acknowledge 
the security and protection afforded to all throughout 
Your Empire. 

Hoping that Your Majesty may be permitted health 
to enjoy a long and prosperous reign, we beg to sub- 
scribe ourselves. 

Your Majesty’s Most Obedient and Humble Ser- 
vants, (Names ) 

Yokohama, 11th February, 1889. 

To His Impewtan Majesty, 
‘Tue Erexor oF Jaran, 





The address was received with evident 
marks of gratification by Count OKUMA, 
who promised to lose no time in present- 
ing it tothe Emperor. His Excellency 
added that with this tangible testimony of 
the foreign residents’ good-will in his hand, 
and after thirty years of amicable inter- 
Western countries and 
Japan, nothing was needed to crown their 


course between 


happy relations excepting a satisfactory 
revision of the Treaties. Mr. THOMAS 
replied that the treatment of this import- 
ant problem in a liberal spirit by all the 
parties concerned was much to be desired, 
and that, if such a spirit directed the solu- 


tion, he could assert in the name of the| 


merchants generally that they thought 
the time for revision had arrived. Re- 
freshments were subsequently served, and 
Mr. THoMAS having proposed a toast to 
His Majesty the EMPEROR and wished 
him a long and prosperous reign, Count 
OkUMA responded by drinking to the 
development of foreign commerce, an 


object which is 


His Excellency well 
known to estimate at a high national 
value. The next day Count Okuma, 
having submitted the Chamber's address 
to the Throne, forwarded the following 
reply to the Chairman :— 


‘Tokyo, the 12th day of the and month of the 
2and year of Meiji 
Messrs. Tom Tuomas, Chairman; Artnuk O. Gay, 
Vice-Chairman ; James P. MoLLison and others, 
Committee and “Members of the Yokohama 
General Chamber of Commerce. 

Gentlemen :—I presented to His Majesty the Em- 
peror, yesterday, the Congratulations which you 
addressed to His Imperial Majesty on the occasion of 
the Promulgation of the Constitution, and which your 
Committee delivered to me for the purpose 

His Imperial Majesty was graciously pleased to 
accept your felicitatiuns, and He commanded me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your address and to convey 
to you an expression of His high appreciation of the 
sentiments that inspired it. 

Ifulfil the duty with peculiar pleasure as the 
is another manifestation of that friendly spirit and 
good understanding which exist between His Imperi 
Majesty's Government and subjec's and the suvjects 
and citizens of the lreaty Powers who 
homes within His Imperial Majesty's Dom’ 

Thave the honor to be, Gentlemen, your obedient 
Servant, 














(Signed) Count Oxuata Suicenonv. 
It was certainly a thoughful and happily 
conceived act on the part of the Chamber 
of Commerce to choose this great occasion 
for taking a step that so distinctly asserts 
the foreign community’ 
Japan’s progress and 
national achievements. 





ympathy with 
interest in her 





Living of neces- 
sity apart from the people of the land, the 
residents of this Settlement have few op- 
portunities of carrying their relations with 
the Japanese beyond the beaten track of 
trade, and their attitude has consequently 
been exposed to misconstruction. The 
Chamber of Commerce has now done 
much to impart a truer and better aspect 
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liovthé situation, and wa siugerely hope 
that the other great consummation alluded 
to by Count OKUMA may, by its early and 
satisfactory achievement, completely re- 
move the barriers that divide us from a 
nation so highly civilized, so progressive, 
and so genial as the Japanese. 

Another incident of a particularly happy 
character for those whom it concerned 
was the granting of pardon to all per- 
sons who had been guilty of offences 
against the EMPEROR or the Imperial 
Family, against public officials, against the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations, against the Press and Public 
Meeting Regulations, and against certain 
Articles of the Military and Naval Penal 
Codes. Excepted from this gracious act 
of clemency were, of course, men whose 
crimes, though punished under the above 
Regulations, fell into the category of dis- 
graceful breaches of social or moral codes. 
The Imperial purpose was merely to 
absolve from the consequences of their 
and precipitancy men who, 
though inspired in the main by a lofty and 
patriotic purpose, had by its giddy and 
premature pursuit transgressed laws spe- 
|cially designed to restrain them. First 
among such persons was the great and 
greatly erring SA1GO TAKAMORI, whose 
rebellion in 


| 
| rashness 


Satsuma shook the Govern- 
|ment to its base and seriously checked 
|the nation’s advance. No braver or more 
patriotic Japanese ever breathed than this 
remarkable leader, and few contributed 
more powerfully to the fall of feudalism 
and the inauguration of thenewera. The 
promulgation of the Constitution was es- 
sentially a season to recall SAIGO's signal 
services and forget his misdeeds. 
therefore restored by Imperial Decree to 
the rank he had occupied before his insur- 
rection, namely, that of Shé-samm?, or 
First Class of the Third Grade. The same 
Decree raised to the First Class of the 
Fourth Grade the late Fujita SEINOSHIN, 
SaAkUMA SuurtI, and YOSHIDA TORAJIRO. 
FujiTa’s is a name little known to fo- 
A stern Samurai of the old 
type, highly educated and loyal to the 
|traditions of his time, he himself 
| foreign intercourse, 


He was 





reigners. 


set 
stoutly to oppose 
and doubtless used his influence in that 
direction with the well-known Chiunagon, 
the Prince of Miro, whose confidential 
adviser he was. He lost his life in Yedo, 
attempting to save that of the Prince in 
the great earthquake of 1855. Less to 
these circumstances, however, than to the 
fact that he acted as instructor to SA1Go 
TAKAMORI in the latter’s youth, Fujita 
|probably owes the distinction now con- 
YOSHIDA TORAJIRO is a 
man well remembered by the leaders of 
Japan to-day. A native of Chéshiu, where 
he held a prominent position as a soldier 
{and a scholar, he educated and encouraged 





|ferred on him, 


lin many of the foremost of his clansmen 
| their sentiment of opposition to the ToKu- 
GAWA Regency, and in pursuance of this 








policy planned an attack upon MANABE, one 
of the Chief Councillors (Go-roju) of the 
Yedo Court. His scheme being discover- 
ed, he was seized and executed by order 
of the TOKUGAWA Government. YOSHIDA’S 
instructor was SAKUMA SHUuRI, a native 
of Shinano and clansman of Matsushiro. 
Almost alone among the men of his time 
he advocated the opening of the country 
to foreign intercourse, and his brave main- 
tenance of this opinion at the time when 
the Prince of Miro constituted himself the 
leader of the Yor party in Kyété, led to 
Sakuma’s death at the hands of a band of 
indignant Samurai. In doing honour to the 
memory of these three men the SOVEREIGN 
reminds his people that, in thisseason of na- 
tional rejoicing, theirthoughts should revert 
with gratitude to the earliest workers in the 
great cause now brought to such a happy 
Other remarkable sharers 
the Imperial amnesty are Messrs. OZAKI 
YuKYO, TAKEUCHI TSUNA, HAYASHI YUZO, 
KATAOKA KENKICHI, SAKAMOTO NAo- 
HIRO, HAyasH! Homel, Hosut Toru, 
NakAveE Tokusuke, O1 KENTARO, the 
leader in the Osaka conspiracy of 1887, 
and his associates, KONO HIRONAKA, 
leader in the Fukushima trouble, and his 
associates, OISHI and his fellow-writers 
connected with the Se/ron Zasshi, Count 
GOTO’s organ, and many others, number- 
ing in all 162. 

A central figure on this great occasion 
has been that of Count Iro, the framer of 
the Constitution, and one of the most pro- 
minent leaders of Japanese progress. We 
have recorded that on the morning of the 
ceremonial of promulgation, the EMPEROR 
conferred on His Excellency the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Paulownia 


climax. in 


Tt re- 
mains to add that in the Throne Room, 
after the promulgation, all the bril- 
liant assemblage of statesmen, soldiers, 
diplomats, and lesser dignitaries advanced 
and enthusiatically congratulated Count 
Iro on his memorable achievement, a 
work such as few makers of a nation’s 
history have had the honour to see 
placed to their credit. In these congra- 
tulations His Excellency’s Chief Secre- 
taries, Messrs. Miyoj1 Ito, and KANEKO 
KENTARO, were heartily included, for it is 
generally recognised that their share in 
the work has not been insignificant. The 
EMPEROR himself signified the Imperial 
appreciation of the latter fact, by adding 
the names of Messrs. Iro and KANEKO to 
those of the guests at the congratulatory 
dinner in the Palace on the evening of 
the 1th, We have set down only the 
outlines of these memorable incidents, 
having neither the ability nor the space to 
describe them in detail. Let us hope that 
the heartiness of the national joy may 
may prove a true presage of the days in 
store for the enfranchised people. 








FESTIVITIES AT, YOKOHAMA. 





It is no exaggeration to say that within the 
memory of living persons no public event in 
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Yokohama has called forth such general indica- 
tions of rejoicing and demonstration as were 
manifested on Monday, Even in the foreign 
Settlement the celebration of the important 
event was absolutely universal, and though 
the extent of the decoration resorted to would 
hardly justify the statement that foreigners 
here have never so celebrated before, the un- 
animity with which all seemed to have agreed 
to suspend business showed that even aliens 
could appreciate the gravity of the occurrence. 
Holiday in the foreign settlement is usually a 
somewhat dismal affair, the only redeeming fea- 
ture of which is the bunting and other decora- 
tions which mark the occasion, and if on Mon- 
day the chief buildings with their closed doors 
and windows imparted even to the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares a deserted aspect, the 
condition of the Japanese town offered a strik- 
ingly contrast. 

The procedings maf be said to have been 
inaugurated by a function which took place 
at the Machigaisho in the forenoon, though 
at a very early hour in the morning signs 
of holiday-making were universal. The pro- 
gramme arranged by the promoters, leading 
merchants and residents of Yokohama, pro- 
vided for the reading of several addresses at 
the Machigaisho, a reception by the Governor, 
Mr. Oki, and exhibitions of wrestling and Vo 
dancing in the afternoon, Mr. Oki’s absence, 
however, in the capital prevented one part from 
being carried out, and it was decided to 
postpone the Vo dancing and the wrestling, the 
weather at the time this resolution was arrived 
at being distinctly unfavourable. Snow had 
fallen during the night and at tenin the forenoon 
the streets were very muddy, the air cold and 
raw, snow showers succeeding each other at inter- 
vals. The decision thus come to, however, was 
afterwards modified to the extent of giving the 
No dance, not at the Machigaisho as at first 
arranged, where the number of spectators must 
inevitably have been limited, but on the Cricket 
Ground, where the Japanese population could 
easily view it. 

At ten o'clock in the forenoon the ships in 
harbour, nearly all of which were fully dressed 
with bunting, firedan Imperial salute. At the 
same hour a considerable number of foreigners, 
in response to the invitation of the promoters 
assembled at the Machigaisho, in the large 
hall of which the portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress were becomingly displayed under 
a canopy of purple, bearing the emblem of the 
throne. Atone corner of this apartment space 
was provided for the foreign guests and near 
by some two hundred children of both sexes from 
the schools of the city were drawn up. These, 
to harmonium and violin accompaniment, sang 
with great effect the National Anthem, which 
ceremony was prefaced by the reading of 
several addresses, the first, introducing the pro- 
ceedings, being read by Mr. Imamura Kakutaro, 
aprominentlawyer. Several leading merchants, 
including Messrs. Hara Zenzaburo, Hara Rokuro, 
Takashima, Hiranuma, and Mogi Sobe, then 
stepped forward and, taking up position in line 
in front of the Imperial portraits, read the se- 
veral addresses, Mr. Takashima, who, it should 
be said, alone among those present was dressed 
in court costume, returning afteran interval and 
communicating an answer received to the con- 
gratulatory address of the citizens. Some twenty 
musicians, all dressed in the rich and striking 
robes of their profession, were present and at 
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intervals played the music of the reijin or kagura 
-—a Buddhist rite of much impressiveness—their 
leader with an assistant afterwards declaimingbe- 
fore the Imperial portraitsan appropriate address. 

The above necessarily occupied some time, 
being conducted, even tothe reading and intoning 
of the addresses, with that studied deliberation 
which in Japanese ceremonial is deemed a re- 
quisite mark of solemnity. It was therefore 
nearing midday when the school children filed 
outof thehall. Inthe meantime arrangements 
had progressed outside. Processions had been 
formed, dashi had been duly prepared, and 
already the air was thick with the clang of 
drums and the braying of the horns with which 
youthful hilarity regaled itself. It would be a 
long task to attempt to describe the various events 
which followed. We may briefly say that 
never before in the history of Yokohama were 
such processions witnessed as paraded the Set- 
Uement on this occasion. 

It was also decided to postpone the No 
dancing, but almost at the last’ moment this 
resolution was reconsidered, and the dancing 
took place in a temporary. wooden structure 
on the Cricket Ground in front of the Pavilion, 
The pitch was carefully fenced off, and pains 
were taken by the police in attendance to save 
the sward from the injury of geéa, though 
we fear with only moderate sucess. The per- 
formance, of which we append a programme, was 
watched with much interest by a large crowd of 
Japanese, and by many foreigners who found 
seats in the upper part of the pavilion. 


PROGRAMME. 

Yourtacuiman, by Messrs. Sachi Teurutaro, and Kongo Rel- 
hosuke; Messts. Terao Kokichi, Shundo’ Rokuemon, Tsu 
mura, Matataro, Okura Risabiro, Masumi Sentaro, and 
Tehimasu Kotaro. 
Fuxi-vu-Kastt, by Messrs. Ujiie Juzaburo and Yamamoto To- 
jing Messrs, Taksyasu linzaburo, and Takayasu Vutaro 
Mogwiziat, by Mesets: Terata: Samonji, Kongo flarujiro, and 
‘Kawamura Hanbei; Messrs, Shundo Rekuemon, Tsumura 
Natatic Kiziimote Kijucoy Blacumt Seutaro, and Ichimaen 
Kotaro. 

Svomsnu, by Mr. Takayasu_Jinemon; Messrs. Yamamoto To- 
‘iro ang Lakayasu Yutara. 

suais, by Me. Kongo Ujishige; Messrs. Fujimoto Isojiro, Tsu- 
mara Matataro, Okura Risaburo, Masumi Sentaro, and 
ihimasu Kotaro. 














With the approach of night-fall the character 
of the decorations, which so profusely embellish- 
ed the streets of the Japanese town, underwent 
a stiking change. The numerous flags which 
had been hung out from every point of vantage 
gave place to lanterns of allcolours and designs 
disposed on house fronts and on bamboos in 
all imaginable ways. In this respect the Fo- 
reign quarter, as we have indicated, presented a 
strong contrast, for there all was dark and 
quiet, the residents being with few exceptions 
absent till a late hour viewing the proceedings 
in Honcho and Benten-dori and Bashamichi, 
the last-named in particular being one blaze of 
illumination with at frequent points gorgeous 
dashi, whence came constant strains of music. 
During the day the display of fireworks from 
various places had been kept up almost without 
intermission, and after darkness set in the sky 
was continually lit up by bursting bombs and 
showers of splendedly coloured sparks. The 
wind dropped by about tiffin time, and the sky 
cleared at the same time, so that the fireworks 
both at day and night were seen to splendid ad- 
vantage, the various designs after being unfolded 
to the view floating tranquilly to leeward. All 
the leading buildings were lit up, many having 
transparencies bearing characters appropriate to 
the occasion, the Machigaisho, besides the prox- 
imity of a huge dashi surmounted by waving 
lines of lanterns, presenting the additional 
attraction of a pretty design in gas jets, 
showing the Chrysanthemum emblem, the 


different doorways being spanned by arches 
similarly lit up. Very effective displays were 
made in the vicinity of the Public Gardens, 
where in the evening several transparencies were 
displayed. 

An arch of specially noticeable dimensions 
and striking design spanned the street at the 
corner of the new telegraph office, thus forming 
as it were an entrance from the foreign into the 
Japanese part of the town, under a wealth of 
flags, lanterns, and other ornamentations sus- 
pended by numerous ropes stretching from the 
arch and the adjoining buildings. On this 
arch there were displayed transparencies which 
with those mounted on the front of the 
Machigaisho served to light up the streets 
in the neighbourhood. For this form of de- 
monstration the chief method resorted to was 
the construction of frames of white cloth, on 
which ere traced in ink the characters Hoso 
éanzai, though numberless other inscriptions 
were to be seen in every direction. The 
streets in the native town were crowded till a 
late hour, many foreigners availing themselves 
of the opportunity to witness a Japanese demon- 
stration on an unprecedented scale. And the 
sights to be thus seen must to the majority 
of strangers have been novel in a high degree, 
—the constant blaze overhead of the fire-works, 


with their fairy-like accompaniment of gauzy 





smoke and ever changing colours, dimming 
for the moment even the lustre of the stars 
that studded the heavens ; the frequently recur- 
ring set pieces bursting into flame, which died 
away only to leave behind in blue, red, and other 
tints the lines of a fish or of a series of auspicious 
characters ; the din of countless drums; the rush 
of thousands of feet and the babble of the many 
tongued sightseers. The crowds were, however, 
kept well in hand by the guardians of peace and 
order, so that movement, except at points where 
the traffic had partially congested in conse- 
quence of some momentary attraction, was free 
and unimpeded. The police, moreover, were 
more than ordinarily complaisant and lenient 
in their treatment of the various elements with 
which they had to deal, and thus no doubt one 
saw more of the effects of undue devotion to the 
saké cup than would otherwise have been the 
case. The torchlight procession, which was 
announced to take place in the evening, was 
missed by many foreigners, but proved a very 
effective display. It halted opposite the Kencho, 
where a verse of the National Anthem was sung 
to the accompaniment of quite a display of fire- 
works. On Tuesday, when the festival came 
to an end, the streets were far less muddy, and 
sightseers could walk about in the native town 
with some comfort. 





THE FOREIGN TRADE OF fAPAN 
FOR 1888. 
een te mee 

HE publication of the December volume 

of the Custom Returns places us in 
possession of a complete record of Japan's 
foreign trade for the year 1888. These 
Returns are now compiled with great 
care, and may be accepted as an accurate 
statement of the empire’s commerce with 
the outer world. 
imports are converted into silver, not by 
applying an arbitrary ratio between the 


The gold values of 





two metals, as used formerly to be the 
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practice, but by employing the average 
market rate throughout each month. 


From December, it should, however, be 
noted, this method is slightly modified, 
the average market rate for the preceding 
three months, instead of for one month, 
being taken by the compilers. 

The total value of the country’s foreign 
trade during 1888 was 131,160,744 yer, 
omitting fractions. The total for the pre- 
ceding year was 104,108,992 yen. We 
have thus the pleasure of noting an in- 
crease of nearly 26 per cent. The increase 
in 1887 as compared with 1886 amounted 
to 14 per cent., approximately, so that 
not only is the ratio of development 
more favourable for 1888 than for* 1887 
in respect of actual arithmetic, but it also 
represents a much more substantial addi- 
tion to the volume of the trade. In fact, 
while the increment in 1888 amounted to 
over 27 millions, the increment in 1887 
was only 13 millions. There has been no 
previous instance of such large growth 
in any one and though 
thing must be allowed for exceptional ac- 
tivity in silk at the close of the season, 


year, some- 


the record remains highly satisfactory. 
Looking back, we see that the foreign 
commerce of Japan has increased from 
fifty millions in 1872 to 131 millions in 
1888. Still more remarkable is the deve- 
lopment that has taken place within the 
past five years, for whereas the total was 
only 62 millions in 1884, it is now 131 
millions. Many causes have no doubt con- 
tributed to this result, but certainly not the 
least important of them is the resumption of 
specie payments. That operation may be 
said to have become an accomplished fact in 
1885, for though the law declaring kinsatsu 
convertible did not actually come into force 
until January rst, 1886, it was promul- 
gated several months previously, and the 
effect of the measures taken to prepare 
the way for it had exercised a useful in- 
fluence in checking fluctuations in ex- 
change as far back as 1884. 

With these figures before us it is sugges- 
tive to recall the predictions of pessimists 
who, seven years ago, so loudly proclaimed 
that Japan was a disappointment; that 
she offered no field for foreign enterprise ; 
that the opening of the country would 
benefit the Japanese only, and that the ex- 
pectations originally formed as to the 
future of her commerce must be finally 
abandoned. The fashion in those days 
was to chill the world’s interest in Japan ; 
to show that she could never be more 
than an insignificant factor in Oriental 
commerce, and that the adventurous West- 
erns already settled at her ports were 
more than sufficient to do all the business 
she could In strong support 
of this gloomy and not altogether unselfish 


furnish. 
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view, the returns of her foreign trade 
were adduced. The total then was only 
61 millions and the growth in ten years had 
been but 11 millions. 
fact that the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom amounted to $90 per head of the 
population, this $13 per head for Japan 
did certainly look insignificant. Things 
have changed since that time, and it will 


Contrasted with the 


not be amiss to remind the pessimists that 
their prophecies, having been so signally 
falsified in one important respect, may 
perhaps be equally delusive in other 
respects also. * 

Turning to the details of the trade, we 
find that, so far as the Customs Returns 
are concerned, exports and imports are 
virtually balanced, the figures being :— 
total exports, 65,705,570 yer; and total 
imports, 65,455,234 yen. To the imports, 
however, the usual correction has to be 
applied in order to convert their values 
from those at the place of shipment to 
those on the Japanese market. This correc- 
tion is estimated at ro per Cent. in the last 
Trade Summary prepared at H.B.M.’s 
Legation. Our own calculations, how- 
ever, show that 18 per cent. is a closer 
approximation. Taking the latter figure 
then, the corrected value of imports be- 
comes 77,237,176 yen, and their excess 
over exports is 11,521,666 yen. 

It appears from the Returns that, even 
taking uncorrected values, the balance last 
year must be said to be on the side of im- 
ports. 
April, May, June, August, and September 
—goods bought by Japan exceeded goods 
sold by her, the excess being largest in 


In seven months—January, March, 


April and August, when it amounted to 
1,650,327 yen and 1,537,430 yen respec- 
tively. Indeed, until October the 
ports exceeded the exports by a total of 
5,682,624 vex. But during the last three 
months of the year the balance was re- 
stored, the excess of exports in October, 
November, and December aggregating no 


im- 


less than 5,932,891 yer. This was due to 
an exceptionally active state of the silk 
market at the close of the season. In 
November and December the exports of 
this staple alone aggregated 3,523,324 yer 
and 6,180,983 yex respectively. Thus, 
but for an abnormal incident, we should 
have to record a marked preponderance of 
imports in 1888, or, in other words, a fur- 
ther development of the tendency exhibit- 
ed by the trade of 1887, and a marked 
reversion to the state of affairs that existed, 
with rare exceptions, up to 1881. 

The movement of specie and bullion dur- 
ing the year does not reflect this prepon-_ 
Japan 
received during the year specie and bullion 
aggregating 8,732,491 yer, and sent away 
7,833,444 yeu; her net receipts thus being 


derance of imports in commodities. 





899,047 yen. But before comparing the 
movement of specie with that of commodi- 
ties, allowance must be made for a special 
factor, namely, the return to Japan of con- 
siderable sums amassed in London by the 
Treasury. We have no means of estimat- 
ing the arithmetical significance of this 
factor, but its influence is illustrated by 
the Returns for May and June, where we 
find that, while the value of imported com- 
modities exceeded that of exported by 
one hundred thousand yen, approximately, 
the inward movement of specie and bullion 
exceeded the outward by 3} millions. 
Compared with the Returns for 1887, 
we have the following figures for exports 


and imports :— 

1887. 1888. INCREASE. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 
$2,409,223 65,705,510 13,296,287 
51,099,709 05,455,234 13,290,287 


With small exceptions to be hereafter 
noted, the whole of this trade was con- 
ducted at the five open ports of Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, and Hakodate. 
The comparative figures for 1887 and 1888 
are as follow :— 


Exports 
Imports 








1887.* 
_ Tnyorns, — Exnorss, Toran. 
Yokohama 27,163,149 33,428,248 60,591,397 
Tote 15,287,284 13,210,507 28,497,791 
Nagasaki 1,447,014 4,079,467 526,481 
Hakodate 11,q2t 735477 467,898 
1888. 
furonry Exrorrs Toran. 
Yas. Yew. 
Yokohama 52 40,708,940 17,712,592 
Kob 
eee} 23:542,051 18,674,630 42,216,681 
Nagasaki 2,097,798 §,625,304 7:723,102 
Hakodate 4003 530,054 540,059 
Increase on Decrease tn 1888. 
Isyorts. Exot. Toran. 
vex Van. Yen. 
Yokohama +3,840,503 +7,279,692 +11,121,295 
Kob 
Ou} +8:254,767 +5,463,123 +13:718,890 
Nagasaki + 650,784 +1,545,837 + 2,196,621 
Hakodate — 7,416 — 199,323 — 206,739 


* In these tables the values are taken directly from the Cus~ 
toms returns without applying any correction for the exact rates 
between gold and silver, as is done elsewhere in this article. 


‘The striking feature of these figures is 
the development they indicate in respect 
of Kobe. While Yokohama’s trade 
creased by only 181 per cent., that of Kobe 
increased 48 per cent. In Nagasaki’s 
case there is an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent. but as this was principally due to 


in- 


the expansion of the coal trade, which is 
entirely in Japanese hands, it falls under 
a different category. The growth of busi- 
ness at Kobe is very remarkable. The 
southern port’s share in the trade now 
stands towards Yokohama’s share in the 
ratio of 42 to 72, approximately. Five 
years ago the ratio was 16 to 41. Re- 
ducing these ratios toa common denomi- 
nator, we find that if the trade of the 
two ports be divided into 492 parts, Kobe 
now has 287 of those parts, whereas five 
years ago she had only 192. Meanwhile, 
Hakodate shows a decline of nearly 28 
per cent. and Niigata has altogether 
ceased to play any part in the foreign 
commerce of the country, the total busi- 
ness of this nature transacted there last 
year amounting to only 16 yen. Shimono- 
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seki, on the other hand, has assumed some 
importance. Its returns show a trade of 
420,748 yen during 1888. At Izugahara, 
also, a business of 52,030 yen was done, 
and at Hakata a business of 19,983 yen. 

Turning now to the share of each coun- 
try in the above trade, we have the follow- 
ing figures :— 

Figures For 1888. 


Iuvowrs, Es 
Yen. 


Tora. 
Ye. 








Great Britain and’ 
her Possessions, 
Including Austra: 
lia, Canada, and 
the East Indies, 
but” exeiuding 
Hongkong... 


China and 
Hongkong 
United States 


36,626,482 10,662,809 47,289,291 











5,648,733 22,618,483 28,267,216 








of America 
France . 4,125,189 13,636,250 17,761,439 
Germany 5,260,896 1,617,504 6,878,460 





Corresronpine Figures ror 1887. 
Britain 


Great 


} 29,887,860 5,181,458 35,069,318 





United Smeet 4,259,161 21,529,266 25,788,427 








of America 
France .. 3,001,102 9,528,396 12,520,408 
Germany . 5,203,360 921,723 6,125,083 
Dirverences in 1889. 

eas 
Great Baten } +6,738,622-+5,481,351-+12,219,973 
China and 
Hovgkoun f+2374314-+ 456.6714 2,830,085 


United Sta- 

tes of Ame} +1,389,572+1,089,217+ 2,478,789 
rica . 

France 
Germany 






-+1,124,087 +4,107,854+ 5,231,941 
s+ 57:536+ 695:377+ 753377 


It appears from the tables that the lion’s 
share of the increase in the year under re- 
view fell to Great Britain. In fact the 
increment of her trade amounted to nearly 
half as much again as the sum of the in- 
crements of the other four principal cus- 
tomers of Japan. Reduced to percentages 
—an inconclusive method of comparison 
—we find that Great Britain’s trade in- 
creased 35 per cent.; China’s, 11 per cent.; 
the United States of America’s, 10} per 
cent.; France’s 40 per cent.; and Ger- 
many’s, 12} per cent., approximately. In 
France’s case a great part of the addition 
was due to sudden activity in the silk 
market at the close of the year, and the 
same incident affected the exports to 
America, though in a very much smaller 
degree. When remember that the 
British merchants at the open ports engage 
almost exclusively in the normal commerce 
of the country, as distinguished from offi- 
cial business and other operations exposed 
to irregular influences, the satisfactory in- 
ferences suggested by this greater deve- 
lopment of Japan’s trade with the United 
Kingdom are still more apparent. 

We do not here enter into an examina- 
tion of the changes that occurred in the 
various items of import and export. These 
will be discussed when fuller data are 
available. 


we 
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10,360,134 11,426,714 21,786,848 | 


tf 7,985,820 10,970,043 18,955,863 | 





THE CONSTITUTION OF FAPAN. 
——— 
IMPERIAL OATH AT THE SANCTUARY 
OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 





We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne of 
Our Predecessors, do humbly and solemnly swear 
to the Imperial Founder of Our House and to 
Our other Imperial Ancestors that, in pursuance 
of a great policy co-extensive with the Heavens 
and with the th, We shall maintain and secure 
from decline the ancient form of government. 

In consideration of the progressive tendency of 
the course of human affairs and in parallel with 
the advance of civilization, We deem it expedient, 
in order to give clearness and distinctness to the 
instructions bequeathed by the Imperial Founder 
of Our House and by Our other Imperial An- 
cestors, to establish fundamental laws formulated 
into express provisions of law, so that, on the one 
hand, Our Imperial posterity may possess an 
express guide for the course they are to follow, 
and that, on the other, Our subjects shall thereby 
be enabled to enjoy a wider range of action in 
giving Us their support, and that-the observance 
of Our laws shall continue to the remotest ages of 
time. We will thereby to give greater firmness to 
the stability of Our country and to promote the 
welfare of all the people within the boundaries of 
Our dominions; and We now establish the Im 
perial House Law and the Constitution. These 
Laws come to only an exposition of grand precepts 





for the conduct of the government bequeathed by 
|the Imperial Founder of Our House and by Our 


other Imperial Ancestors. That we have been 
so fortunate in Our reign, in keeping with the 
tendency of the times, as to accomplish this work, 
We owe to the glorious Spirits of the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and of Our other Imperial 
Ancestors. 

We now reverently make Our prayer to Them 
and to Our Illustrions Father, and implore the 
help of ‘Their Sacred Spirits, and make to Them 
solemn oath never at this time nor in the future to 
fail (o be an example to Our subjects in the ob- 
servance of the Laws hereby established. 

May the Heavenly Spirits witness this Our 
solemn Oath. 


IMPERIAL SPEECH ON THE PROMUL- 
GATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our 
heart to behold the prosperity of Our country, 
and the welfare of Our subjects, We do hereby, 
in virtue of the supreme power We inherit from 
Our Imperial Ancestors, promulgate the present 
immutable fundamental law, for the sake of Our 
present subjects and their descendants. 

The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, by the help and support 
of the forefathers of Our subjects, laid the founda- 
tion of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last 
forever. ‘That this brilliant achievement embellishes 
the annals of Our country, is due to the glorious 
virtues of Our Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to 
the loyalty and bravery of Our subjects, their love 
of their country, and their public spirit. Consider- 
ing that Our subjects are the descendants of the 
loyal and good subjects of Our Imperial Ancestors, 
We doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided 
by Our views, and will sympathize with all Our 
endeavours, and that, harmoniously céoperating 
together, they will share with Us Our hope of 
making manifest the glory of Our country, both 
at home and abroad, and of securing forever the 
stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Imperial Ancestors. 











THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE 


OF JAPAN. 





Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ances- 
tors, ascended the throne of a lineal succession 





unbroken for ages eternal; desiring to promote 
the welfare of, and to give development to, the 
moral and intellectual faculties of Our beloved 
subjects, the very same that have been favoured 
with the benevolent care and affectionate vi, 
of Our Ancestors; and hoping to maintain the 
prosperity of the State, in concert with Our people 
and with their support, We hereby promulgate, in 
pursuance of Our Imperial Rescript of the rath 
day of the roth month of the 14th year of Meiji, a 
fundamental law of State, to exhibit the principles 
by which We are to be guided in Our conduct, 
and to point out to what Our descendants and 
Our subjects and their descendants are forever 
to conform. 

‘The rights of sovereignty of the State, We have 
inherited from Our Ancestors, and We shall be- 
queath them to Our descendants. Neither We 
nor they shall in future fail to wield them, in ac- 
cordance With the provisions of the Constitution 
hereby granted. 

We now declare to respect and protect the 
security of the rights and of the property of Our 
people, and to secure to them the complete enjoy- 
ment of the same, within the extent of the provi- 
sions of the present Constitution and of the law. 

‘Lhe Imperial Diet shall first be convoked for the 
2grd year of Meiji, and the time of its opening 
shall be the date when the present Constitution 
comes into force. 

When in the future it may become necessary to 
amend any of the provisions of the present Con- 
stitution, We or Our successors shall assume the 
initiative right, and submit a project for the same 
to the Imperial Diet. The Imperial Diet shall 
pass its vole upon it, according to the conditions 
imposed by the present Constitution, and in no 
otherwise shall Our descendants or Our subjects 
be permitted to attempt any alteration thereof. 

Our Ministers of State, on Our behalf, shall be 
held responsible for the carrying out of the present 
Constitution, and Our present and future subjects 
shall foreover assume the duty of allegiance to the 
present Constitution, 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KiyotaKka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro Htropumt, 
President of the Privy Council. 
Count Okuma SuiGenosu, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Saigo TsuKuMICHI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
Count Yamapa Axiyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MaTsucaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance, and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Oxama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 
Viscount Mort ARrNoRI, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENoMoTo TaKEAKI, 
Minister of State for Communications, 

















Cuarter I. 

Arricte I—The Empire of Japan shall be 

reigned over and governed by a line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal, 

ArricLe I1—The Imperial Throne sl 
succeeded to by Imperial male descendants, ac 
ing to the provisions of the Imperial House 1 

ARTICLE LII.-—The Emperor is sacred and it 
violable. 

Arricre IV.—The Emperor is the head of the 
Empire, combining in Himself the rights of sove- 
reignty, and exercises them according to the pro- 
visions of the present Constitution. 

ARticLE V.—The Emperor exercises the legis- 
lative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. 

ArticLe VI—The Emperor gives sanction to 
laws, and orders them to be promulgated aiid 
























executed, 
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Aaricre VIL.—The Emperor convokes the Im- 
perial Diet, opens, closes, and prorogues it, and 
dissolves the House of Representatives. 

Articte VIIL—The Emperor, in consequence 
of an urgent necessity to maintain public satety ot 
to avert public calamities, issues, when the [m- 
perial Diet is not sitting, Imperial Ordinances in 
the place of law. 

Such Impetial Ordinances are to be laid before 
the Imperial Diet at its next session, and when 
the Diet does not approve the said Ordinances, 
the Government shall declare them to be invalid 
for the future. 

ARTICLE IX.—The Emperor issues or causes to 
be issued, the Ordinances necessary for the carty- 
ing out of the laws, or for the maintenance of the 
ppblic peace and order, and for the promotion of 
the welfare of the subjects. But no Ordinance 
shall in any way alter any of the existing laws. 

Arricre X.—The Emperor determines the 
organization of the different branches of the ad- 
ministration, and the salaries of all civil and mili 
tary officers, and appoints and dismisses the same. 
Exceptions especially provided for in the present 
Constitution of in other laws, shall be in accord- 




















ance with the respective provisions (bearing 
thereon). 
Articie XI.—The Emperor has the supreme 


command of the Army and Navy. 

Articiz XI.—The Emperor determines the 
organization and peace standing of the Army and 
Navy. < 

‘Articie XIU.—The Emperor declares war, 
makes peace, and concludes treaties. 

Articte XIV.—The mperor proclaims the 
law of siege. 

‘The conditions and effects of the law of siege 
shall be determined by law. 

Articis XV.—The Emperor confers titles of 
nobility, rank, orders and other marks of honour. 

Artic XVi—The Emperors orders amnesty, 
pardon, commutation of punishments, and rehabi 
litation. 

Arricre XVIL—A Regency shall be instituted 
in conformity with the provisions of the Imperial 
House Law. 

The Regent shall exercise the powers apper- 
taining to the Emperor in His name. 

Cuarren [.—Rionrs ano Dutizs or Sun- 

JECTS. 
The cond 








Articie XVII. 1s necessary for 











being a Japanese subject shall be determined by 
law. 

Articre XIX.—Japanese subjects may, ac 
cording to qualifications determined in laws or 





ordinances, be appointed to civil or military offices 
equally, and may fill any other public offices. 

‘Articte XX.—Japanese subjects are amen- 
able to service in the Army or Navy, according to 
the provisions of law. 

Articie XXI.—Japanese subjects are amen- 
able to the duty of paying taxes, according to the 
provisions of law. 

Arricce XXII.—Japanese subjects shall have 
the liberty of abode and of changing the same 
within the limits of law. 

Articte XXIIL—No Japanese subject shall 
be arrested, detained, tried, or punished, unless 
according to law. 

ARTICLE XXIV.—No Japanese subject. shall 
be deprived of his right of being tried by the judges 
determined by law. > 

‘Anticr# XXV.--Except in the cases provided 
for in the law, the house of no Japanese subject 
shall be entered or searched without his consent. 

Artic. XXVI,—Except in the cases mention- 
ed in the law, the secrecy of the letters of every 
Japanese subject shall remain inviolate. 

Arricre XXVIL—The right of property of 
every Japanese subject shall remain inviolate. 

Measures necessary to be be taken for the public 
benefit shall be provided for by law. 

Artice XXVIII—Japanese subjects shall, 
within limits not prejudicial to peace and arder, 
and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief. 

ARTICLE XXIX.—Japanese subjects shall with- 
in the limits of law, enjoy the liberty of speech, 
writing, publication, public meeting, and associa: 
tion, 

Arricte XXX.—Japanese subjects may pre- 
sent petitions, by observing the proper forms of 
respect, and by complying with the rules specially 
provided for the same. 

Articte XXX1.—The provisions contained in 
the present Chapter shall not affect the exercise 
of the powers appertaining to the Emperor 
times of war or in cases of a national emergency. 

Arricie XXIL.—Each and every one of the pro- 
visions contained in the preceding Auticles of the 
present chapter, that are not in conflict with the 
laws or the rules and discipline of the Army and 
Navy, shall apply to the officers and men of the 
Army and of the Navy, 
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Cuaprer HI—Tae Imreriat Dier. 

Arricre XXXUI—The Imperial Diet shall 

consist of two Houses, a House of Peers and a 
House of Representatives. 

Articte XXXIV.—The House of Peers shall, 

» accordance with the Ordinance concerning the 
House of Peers, be composed of the members of the 
Imperial Family, of the orders of nobility, and of 
those persons who have been nominated thereto by 
the Eniperor. 

Artic XXXV.—The Honse of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of Memberselected by the 
people, according to the provisions of the Law of 
Election, 

Articts XXXVI.—No one can at one and the 
same time be Jember of both Houses. 

Articte XXXVIL—Every law requires the 
consent of the Imperial Diet. 

Articire XXXVIII.—Both Houses shall vote 
upon projects of law submitted to them by the Go- 
vernment, and may respectively initiate projects 
of law. 

Articte XXXIX.—A Bill, which has been re- 
jected by either the one or the other of the two 
Houses, shall not be again brought in during the 
same session, 

Arricte XL.—Both Houses can make repre- 
sentations to the Government, as to laws or upon 
any other subject. When, however, such represe: 
tations are not accepted, they cannot be made a 
second time during the same session. 

Articre XLI—The Imperial Diet shall be 
congoked every year. 

ARTICLE XLII.—A session of the Imperial Diet 
shall last during three months, In case of necessity, 
the duration of a session may be prolonged by 
Imperial Order. 

Arricce XLIIL—When urgent necessity arises, 
an extraordinary session may be convoked, in 
addition to the ordinary one. 

‘The duration of an extraordinary session shall 
be determined by Imperial Order. 

Articte XLIV.—The opening, closing, pro- 
longation of session and prorogation of the Im- 
perial Diet, shall be effected simultaneously for 
both Houses 

In case the House of Representatives has been 
ordered to dissolve, the House of Peers shall at 
the same time be prorogued. 

Anricte XLV.—When the House of Represen- 
tatives has been ordered to dissolve, Members 
shali be caused by Imperial Order to be newly 
elected, and the new House shall be convoked 
within five months from the day of dissolution. 

Article XLVI.—No debate can be opened and 
no vote can be taken in either House of the Im- 
perial Diet, unless not less than one-third of the 
whole number of the Members thereof is present. 

Articie XLVII.—Votes shall be taken in both 
Houses by absolute majority... In the case of a tie 
vote, the President shall have the casting vote. 

Articre XLVIIL—The deliberations of both 
Houses shall be held in public. The deliberations 
may, however, upon demand of the Government or 
by resolution of the House, be held in secret sitting. 

Articte XLIX.—Both Houses of the Imperial 
Diet may respectively present addresses to the 
Emperor 

Articie L.—Both Houses may receive peti- 
tions presented by subjects. 

ArticLe LI.—Both Houses may enact, besides 
what is provided for in the present Constitution 
and in the Law of the House, rules necessary for 
the management of their internal affairs. 

ArticLe LIL—No Member of either House 
shall be held responsible outside the respective 
Houses, for any opinion uttered or for any vote 
given in the House. When, however, a Member 
Himself has given publicity to his opinions by 
public speech, by documents in print or in writing, 
or by any other similar means, he shall, in the 
matter, be amenable to the general law. 

ArticLe LII.—The Members of both Houses 
shall, during the session, be free from arrest, 
unless with the consent of the House, except in 
cases of flagrant delicts, or of offences connected 
with a state of internal commotion or with a fo- 
reign trouble. 

Anricur LIV.—The_ Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government may, at any 
time, take seats and speak in either House. 















































Cuaprer IV.—THe Ministers or STATE AND 
THE Privy CounciL. 

Arrice LV.—The respective Ministers of 
State shall give their advice to the Emperor, and 
be responsible for it 

All Laws, Imperial Ordinances, and Imperial 
Rescripts of whatever kind, that’ relate to the 
affairs of the State, require the countersignature 
of a Minister of State. 

Arricre LVL—the Privy Council shall, in 
accordance with the provisions for the organiza- 
tion of the Privy Council, deliberate upon import- 























ant matters of State, when they have been con- 
sulted by the Emperor. 
Cuarrer V.—Tue Jupicarure. 

ArticLe LVIL—The Judicature shall be ex- 
ercised by the Courts of Law according to law, in 
the name of the Emperor. 

The organization of the Courts of Law shall be 
determined by law. 

ArrICLE LVII[.—The judges shall be appoin- 
led from among those who possess proper qualifica- 
tions according to law. 

No judge shall be deprived of his position, 
unless by way of criminal sentence or disciplinary 
punishment. 

Articce LIX.—Trials and judgments of a 
Court shall be conducted publicly. When, however, 
there exists any fear that such publicity may be 
prejudicial to peace and order, or to the mainten- 
ance of public morality, the public tial may be su- 
spended by provision of law or by the decision of 
the Court of Law. 

Articte LX.—All matters that fall within the 
competency of a special Court shall be specially 
provided for by law. 

ArticLe LXL—No suit at law, which relates 
torights alleged to have been infringed by the 
illegal measures of the executive authorities, and 
which shall come within the competency of the 
Court of Administrative Litigation specially 
established by law, shall be taken cognizance of 
by a Court of Law. 

Cuarrer VI—Finance. 

Articre LXIL—The imposition of a new tax 
or the modification of the rates (of an existing 
one) shall be determined by law. 

However, all such administrative fees or other 
revenue having the nature of compensation shall 
not fall within the category of the above clause. 

The raising of national loans and the contrac- 
ting of other liabilities to the charge of the National 
Treasury, except those that are provided in the 
Budget, shall require the cousent of the Imperial 
Diet. 

Articie LXII[L—The taxes levied at present 
shall, in so far as are not remodelled by new law, 
be collected according to the old system. 

Articce LXIV.—The expenditure and revenue 
of the State require the consent of the Imperial 
Diet by means of an annual Budget. 

Any and all expenditures overpassing the ap- 
propriations set forth in the Titles and Paragraphs 
of the Budget, or that are not provided for in the 
Budget, shall’ subsequently require the approba- 
tion of the Imperial Diet. 

Articte LXV.—The Budget shall be first laid 
before the House of Representatives. 

ArticLe LXVI.—The expenditures of the Im- 
perial House shall be defrayed every year out of 
the National Treasury, according to the present 
fixed amount for the same, and shall not require 
the consent thereto of the Imperial Diet, except in 
case an increase thereof is found necessary. 

Articte LXVIIL—Those already fixed ex- 
penditures based by the Constitution upon the 
powers appertaining tothe Emperor, and such ex- 
penditures as may have arisen by the effect of law, 
or that appertain to the legal obligations of the 
Government, shall be neither rejected nor reduced 
by the Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of 
the Government. 

ARTICLE LXVIII.—In order to meet special 
requirements, the Government may ask the con- 
sent of the Imperial Diet to a certain amount as a 
Continuing Expenditure Fund, for a previously 
fixed number of years. 

Arucie LXIX.—In order to supply defi- 
ciencies, which are unavoidable, in the Budget, 
and to meet requirements unprovided for in the 
same, a Reserve Fund shall be provided in the 
Budget. 

AxTICLE LXX.—When the Imperial Diet can- 
not be convoked, owing to the external or internal 
condition of the country, in case of urgent need 
for the maintenance of public safety, the Govern- 
ment may take all necessary financial measures, 
by means of an Imperial Ordinance. 

In the case mentioned in the preceding clause, 
the matter shall be submitted to the Imperial Diet 
at its next session, and its approbation shall be 
obtained thereto. 

ArzicLe LXXI.—When the Imperial Diet has 

not voted on the Budget, or when the Budget has 
not been brought into actual existence, the Govern- 
ment shall carry out the Budget of the preceding 
year. 
Pe ARTiCuE LXXII,—The final account of the 
expenditures and revenue of the State shall be 
verified and confirmed by the Board of Audit, and 
it shall be submitted by the Government to the 
Imperial Diet, together with the report of veri- 
fication of the said Board, 

The organization and competency of the Board 
of Audit shall be determined by law separately. 
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Cuarrer VII.—Surrcementary RULEs. 

Articte LXXIIL—When it has become ne- 
cessary in future toamend the provisions of the 
present Constitution, a project to that effect shall 
be submitted to the Imperial Diet by Imperial 
Order, 

In the above case, neither House can open the 
debate, unless at least two-thirds of the whole 
number of Members are present, and no amend- 
ment can be passed, unless a majority of at least 
two-thirds of the Members present is obtained. 

Articte LXXIV.—No modification of the Im- 
perial House Law shall be required to be submit- 
ted to the deliberation of the Lapel ial Diet. 

No provision of the present Constitution can be 
modified by the Imperial House Law. 

Articite LXXV.—No modification can be 
troduced into the Constitution, or into the Imperial 
House Law, during the time of a Regency. 

ARTICLE LXXVI.—Existing legal enaciments, 
such as laws, regulations, Ordinances, or by what: 
ever names they may be called, shall, so far as 
they do not conflict with the present Constitution, 
continue in force. 

All existing contracts or orders, that entail obli- 
gations upon the Government, and that are con- 
nected with expenditure, shall come within the 
scope of Art. LXVIL. . 














IMPERIAL ORDINANCE CONCERNING 
THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


‘We, in accordance with the express provision of 
the Constitntion of the Empire of Japan, hereby 
promulgate, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
the present Ordinance concerning the House of 
Peers; as to the date of its being carried out, We 
shall issue a special order. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. : 

(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KiyoTaKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro Hrrosumr, 
President of the Privy Council. 
Count Oxuma_Suicenosu, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Saigo Tsukumicu!, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
Count Vamapa AKryosat, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MarsucatTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Orama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Morr Artnort, 
Minister of State for Education. 


Viscount EvomoTo TAKEAKI, 
Minister of State for Comimunications. 








Articre [—The House of Peers shall be com- 
posed of the following Members. 

1. The members of the Imperial Family. 

2. Princes and Marquises. 

3. Counts, Viscounts, and Barons who have 
been elected thereto by the members of 
their respective orders. 

4. Persons who have been elected, one Mem- 
ber for each Fu (City) and Ken (Prefec- 
ture), by and from among the tax-payers of 
the highest amount of direct national taxes 
on land, industry or trade therein, and who 
have afterwards been nominated thereto by 
the Emperor, 

Arricre IIl.—The male members of the Im- 
perial Family shall take seats in the House on 
reaching their majority. 

Articre II].—The members of the orders of 
Princes and of Marquises shall become Members 
on reaching the age of full twenty-five years. 

Articre IV.—The members of the orders of 
Counts, Viscounts and Barons, that after reaching 
the age of full twenty-five years have been elected 
by the members of their respective orders, shall 
become Members for a term of seven years. 
Rules for their election shall be specially deter 
mined by Imperial Ordinance. 

The number of Members mentioned in the 
preceding clause shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
entire number of the respective orders of Counts, 
Viscounts and Barons. 
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Arricce V.—Any man of above the age of full 
thirty years, who has been nominated Member by 
the Emperor for meritorious services to the State 
or for erudition, shall be a life Member 

Articte VI—One Member shall be elected in 
each Fuand Ken from among and by the fifteen 
male inhabitants thereof of above the age of full 
thiety years, paying therein the highest amount of 
direct ‘national taxes on land, industry, or trade. 
When the person thus elected rectives his nomina- 
tion from the Emperor, he shall become Member 
for a term of seven years. Rules for such elec- 
tion shall be specially determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. 

Auticte VII—The number of Members that 
have been nominated by the Emperor, for_meti- 
torious services to the State, or for erudition, or 
from among men paying the highest amount of 
direct national taxes on land, industry, or trade 
in each Fu or Ken, shall not exceed the number 
of the Members having the title of nobility. 

Articre VIIL.—The House of Peers shall, 
when consulted by the Emperor, pass vote upon 
rules concerning the privileges of the nobility. 

Arricte IX.—The House of “Peers decides 
upon the qualification of its Members and upon 
disputes concerning elections thereto, The rules 
for these decisions shall be resolved upon by the 
House of Peers and submitted to the Emperor for 
His Sanction. 

Arricte X.—When a Member has been 
sentenced to confinement, or to any severer 
punishment, or has been declared bankrupt, he 
shall be expelled by Imperial Order. 

With respect to the expulsion of a Member, as 
a disciplinary punishment in the House of Peers, 
the President shall report the facts to the Emperor 
for His decision. 

Any Member that has been expelled shall be 
incapable of again becoming a Member, unless 
permission so to do has been granted by the 
Emperor. 

ArricLe XI.—The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be nominated by the Emperor, from 
among the Members, for a term of seven years. 

If an elected Member is nominated President or 
Vice-President, he shall serve in that capacity for 
the term of his membership. 

ARTICLE XII.—Every matter, other than what 
provision has been made for in the present Im- 
perial Ordinance, shall be dealt with according to 
the provisions of the Law of the Houses. 

Articre XII[,—When in the future any amend- 
ment or addition is to be made in the provisions 
of the present Imperial Ordinance, the matter 
shall be submitted to the vote of the House of 
Peers. 




















LAW OF 1HE HOUSES. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, here- 
by give Our Sanction to the present Law of the 
Houses and order it to be promulgated, and at the 
same time direct that, from the day of the institu- 
tion of the House of Peers and of the House of 
Representatives, all affairs connected with either 
the one or the other of them, be conducted in 
accordance with the present Law. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

‘The r1th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 

of Mei 


(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro Hirosunt, 
President of the Privy Council. 
Count Oxuma Suicenony, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Sarco Tsukumicut, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
Count Yamapa AkryosHi, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MatsucaTa Masayosu, 
Minister of State for Finance, and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Orama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 
Viscount Mort ARINoRI, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount Exomoro TAKEAKI, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
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Cuarrer I.—Convocarion, ORGANIZATION, AND 
Orenino or Tue Imrerian Diet. 


Arricte I.—An Imperial Proclamation for the 
convocation of the Imperial Diet, fixing the date 
of its assembling, shall be issued at least forty 
days beforehand 

Articie Il.—The Members shall assemble in 
the Hall of their fespective Houses, upon the day 
specified in the Imperial Proclamation of convoca- 
tion, 

Articze [I].—The President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the House of Representatives shall both 
of them be nominated by the Emperor, from 
among three candidates respectively elected by 
the House for each of those offices. 

Until the nomination of the President and Vic 
President, the functions of President shall be di: 
charged by the Chief Secretary. 

ArticLe [V.—Each House shall divide the 
whole number of its Members into several Sections 
by lot, and in each Section a Chief shall be elected 
by and from among the Members belonging thereto. 

Articte V.—Upon the organization of both 
Houses, the day for the opening of the Imperial 
Diet shall be fixed by Imperial Order, and the 
ceremony of opening shall be celebrated by the 
assembling of the Members of both Houses in 
the House of Peers. 

ArtICLE VI—On the occasion referred to in 
the preceding Article, the functions of President 
shall be exercised by the President of the House 
of Peers. 














Cuaprer II.—Prestoent, SECRETARIES, AND 
EXPENSES. 

Articte VII.—There shall be in each House a 

President and a Vice-President. 

Arricte VIII.—The term of office of the Pre- 
sident and of the Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives, shall be the same as that of the 
membership thereof. 

ArticLe IX.—When the office of President or 
of Vice-President of the Ifouse of Representatives, 
has become vacant by the resignation of the oc- 
cupant thereof or for any other reason, the term 
of office of the successor shall be in correspondence 
with that of his predecessor. 

Arricte X.—The President of each House 
shall maintain order therein, regulate the debates, 
and represent the House outside thereof. 

ArticLe XI.—The President of each House 
shall continue to assume the direction of the busi- 
ness of the House, during the interval that the 
Diet is not in sessi 

Articre XII The President shall be entitled 
to attend and take part in the debates of both the 
Standing and of the Special Committees, but he 
shall have no vote therein. 

Areticte XIII.—In each House, in the event 
of the disability of the President, he shall be re- 
presented in his functions by the Vice-President. 

Arricte XIV.—In each House, in the event 
of the disability of both the President and of the 
Vice-President at the same time, a temporary 
President shall be elected to exercise the functions 
of President. 

Articte XV.—The President and the Vice- 
President of each House, shall, upon the expira+ 
tion of their term of office, continue to exercise 
their functions, until their successors have been 
nominated by the Emperor, 

Articce XVI,—In each House there shall be 
appointed a Chief Secretary and several Sec- 
retaries, 

The Chief Secretary shall be of the Chokunin 
rank, and the Secretaries of the Sonin rank. 

Articte XVII—The Chief Secretary shall, 
under the direction of the President, supervise the 
business of the Secretaries and append his signa- 
ture to official documents. 

The Secretaries shall compile the records of 
debates, make drafts of other documents and 
manage business generally. 

Required functionaries other than Secretaries 
shall be appointed by the Chief-Secretary. 

ArricLe XVII—The expenses of both Houses 
shall be defrayed out of the National Treasury. 
Cuarrer II—Tue Annvat ALLowances To THE 

Presipent, Vice-PREsIDENT AND MemBers. 

Arricce XIX.—The Presidents of the respec- 
tive Houses shall receive each an annual allowance 
of four thousand yer and the Vice-Presidents, that 
of two thousand yew each; while such Members of 
the House of Peers as have been elected thereto, 
and such as have been nominated thereto by the 
Emperor, and the Members of the House of 
Representatives, shall each receive an annual 
allowance of eight hundred yen. They shall also 
receive travelling expenses in accordance with re- 
gulations to be specially provided. Members, 
however, who do not comply with the summons of 
convocation, shall receive no annual allowance. 

The Presidents, Vice-Presidents,and Members 
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shall not be allowed to decline their respective 
annual allowances. 

Members, who are in the service of the Govern- 
ment, shall receive no such annual allowances. 

In the case mentioned in Article XXV., the 
Members concerned shall receive, in addition to 
the annual allowance mentioned in the first clause 
of the present Article, an allowance of not more 
than five yen per diem, in accordance with the 
schedule determined by the respective Houses. 

Cuarrer [V.—Comsirrees. 

Articte XX.—Committees shall be of three 
kinds, a Committee of the Whole House, and 
Standing and Special Committees. 

‘The Committee of the Whole House is com- 
posed of the whole number of the Members of the 
House. 

‘The Standing Committee shall be divided into 
several branches according to the requirements of 
Lusiness; and in order to engage in the examina- 
tion of matters falling within’ its province, the 
several Sections shall, from among the Members 
of the House, respectively elect an equal number 
of members to the Standing Committeeship. ‘The 
term of the Standing Commiiteeship shall last 
during a single session only. 

‘The Special Committees shall be chosen by the 
House and specially entrusted with the examina- 
lion of a certain particular matter. 

Arvicte XXL—The Chairman of the Com- 

mittce of the Whole House shall be elected for 
each session at the beginning of the same. 
The Chairman of both the Standing and Special 
Committees shall be respectively elected at the 
meetings of the Committees, by and from among 
the members thereof. 

Articte XXIL—No debate can be opened nor 
can any resolution Le passed by the Committee of 
the Whole House, unless more than one third of 
the entire number of the Members of the House 
is present, or by either the Standing or by the 
Special Committees unless more than one half of 
the members of the same is present. 

Agricre XXII[—No stranger, other than 
Members of the House, shall be admitted to the 
meetings of either the Standing or of the Special 
Committees. Members may also be excluded 
from such meetings by resolution of the respective 
Committees. 

ArticLe XXLV.—The Chairman of each Com- 
mittee shall report to the House concerning the 
proceedings and results of the meetings of the 
Committee over which he presides. 

Articte XXV.—Each House may, al the re- 
quest ar with the concurrence of the Government, 
cause a Committee to continue the examination 
of Bills daring the interval when the Diet is not 
sitting. 


























Cuaprer V.—Sirrines. 

Arricre XXVI.—The President of each House 
shall determine the orders of the day and report 
the same to the House over which he presides. 

In the orders of the day, the Bills brought in 
by the Government shall have precedence, except 
when the concurrence of the Government has 
been obtained to the contrary, in case of urgent 
necessity for debates. 

Arricre XXVIL—A project of law shall be 
voted upon, alter it has passed through three 
readings. But the process of three readings may 
be omitted, when such a course is demanded by 
the Government, or by not less than ten Mem- 
bers, and agreed to by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the Members present in the 
House. 

Articre XXVIIL—Bills brought in by the 
Government shall never be voted upon, without 
having been first submitted to the examination 
of a Committee. Bat it may happen otherwise, 
when it is so demanded by the Government in 
case of urgent necessity. 

AxricLe XXIX.—When a Member moves to 
introduce a Bill or to make an amendment of a 
Bill, such motion shall not be made the subject 
of debate, unless it is supported by not less than 
twenty Members. 

Articre XXX.—The Government shall be at 
liberty at any time to either amend or withdraw 
any Bill which it has already brought in. 

Aaticie XXXI.—All Bills shall, through the 
medium of a Minister of State, be presented to the 
Emperor by the President of that House in which 
the Bill has been last voted upon. 

When, however, a Bill originating in either one 
of the Houses has been rejected in the other, the 
rule set forth in the second clause of Aiticle LIV. 
shall be followed 

Arrictr XXXIL—Bills which, after having 
been passed by both Houses of the ‘Diet and pre. 
sented to the Emperor, may receive His Sanction, 
shall be promulgated before the next session of 
the Diet. 
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Cnarrer VI.—Prorogation ann Crosine. 

Agticue XXXIL—The Government may at 
any time order the prorogation of either House for 
a period of not more than fifteen days. 

When either House again meets after the termi- 
nation of the prorogation, the debates of the last 
meeting shall be continued. 

Articte XXXIV.—In case the House of 
Peers is ordered to prorogue on account of 
the dissolution of the House of Representatives, 
the rule set forth in the second clause of the pre- 
ceding Article shall not apply. 

Article XXXV.—Bills, representations, and 
petitions, that have not been voted upon up to the 
time of the closing of the Imperal Diet, shall not 
be continued at the next session. It is, however, 
otherwise in the case mentioned in Article XXV. 

Articte XXXVL—The closing of the Diet 
shall be effected in a joint mecting of both Houses, 
in accordance with Iimperial Order. 

Cuarrer VIL—Secrer Sirrixes. 

Articre XXXVII—In the following cases, the 
sittings of either House may be held with closed 
doors :— 5 

1. Upon motion either of the President or of 
not less than ten Members and agreed to 
by the House. 

2. Upon the demand of the Government. 

Articte XXXVIIL—When a motion to go 
into secret sitting is made either by the President 
or by not less than ten Members, the President 
shall cause the strangers to withdraw from the 
House, and shall then proceed, without debate, to 
lake votes upon the motio 

Arricur XXXIX.—The proceedings of a secret 
sitting shall not be made public. 

Cuarren VIIL—Tue Passive or tHe Bupoer. 

Artic. XL.—When the Budget is brought 
into the House of Representatives by the Govern- 
ment, the Committee on the Budget shall finish 
the examination of the same, within filtleen days 
from the day on which it received it, and tepuit 
thereor to the House. 

Arrictr XLL—No motion for an amendment 
to the Budget can be made the subject of debate 
at a sitting of the House, unless it is supported by 
not less than thirty Membe 





























Cuarrer IX.—Tue Minisrers or State an 
THE DELEGATES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Articte XLU.—The Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government shall be allowed 
at any time to speak. But the speech of no Mem- 
ber shail be interrupted that they may do so. 

Artic. XLIIL.—When a Bill has been 
ferred in either House to a Committee, the \ 
sters of State andthe Delegates of the Government 
may attend the meetings of the Committee and 
there express their opinions. 

ArticLe XLIV.—A Committee in meeting 
may, through the President, demand explanations 
from the Delegates of the Government. 

ArTICLE XLV.—The Ministers of State and 
the Delegates of the Government, except such of 
them as are Members of the House, shall have no 
vote in the House. 

ARTICLE XLVI.—When a meeting of either a 
Standing or of a Special Committee is to be held, 
the Chairman thereof shall every time report the 
fact to the Ministers of State and to the Delegates 
of the Government concerned in the matter to be 
considered. 

Articte XLVIL—The orders of the day and 
the notice relating to debates shall, simultaneously 
with the distribution thereof among the Members, 
be transmitted to the Ministers of State and to 
the Delegates of the Government. 

Cuarter X.—Questions. 

ARTICLE XLVIIL.—When a Member in either 
House desires to put a question to the Gover 
ment, he shall be required to obtain the support 
of not less than thirty Members. 

In putting such question, the Member proposing 
it shall draw up aconcise memorandum and pre: 
sent it to the President, after he shall have signed 
it conjointly with the supporters. 

AnrTicLE XLIX.—The President. shall_trans- 
mit the memorandum on questions to the Govern- 
ment. A Minister of State shall then either im- 
mediately answer the questions, or fix the date for 
making such answer, and when he does not do 50, 
he shall explicitly state his reasons therefor. 

ArticLe L.—When an answer has been or has 
not been obtained from a Minister of State, any 
Member may move a representation concerning 
the affairs of the questions. 

Cuaprer XI—Anpresses ano Rerre- 
SENTATIONS. 

Arricte L1.—When either House desires to 

present an address to the Emperor, it shall be 
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presented by it in writing; or the President may 
be directed, as the representative of the House, to 


gle 
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ask an audience of the Emperor, and present the 
same to Him. 

‘The representations of either House to the Go- 
vernment shall be presented in writing. 

Articie [1l-—No motion for such address 
and representation shall in either House be made 
the subject of debate, unless at least thirty Mem- 
bers support it. 





Cuarrer XIL—Tue Revarioxs of tHe Two 
Houses or THe Diet To EACH OTHER. 

Articte LIIL—With the exception of the Bud- 
the Bills of the Government may Le brought 
in either one of the Houses first, according to the 
convenience of the case. 

Articte LIV.—When a Government Bill has 
been passed in either House with or without amend- 
ment, it shall then be carried into the other House. 
When the second House either concurs in or 
dissents from the vote of the first House, it shall, 
simultaneously with addressing the Emperor, re- 
port to the first House. 

In case a Bill introduced by either House is re- 
jected by the other House, the second House shall 
report the fact to the first House. 

Articce LV.—When either House makes 
amendments to a Bill carried into it from the 
other Hoyse, the Bill as amended shall be returned 
to the first House. When the first House agrees to 
the amendments, it shall, simultaneously with ad- 
dressing the Emperor, report to the Second House. 
When, on the other hand, the first House does 
not agree to such amendments, it may demand a 
conference of the two Houses. 

When either House demands a conference, the 
other House cannot refuse it. 

ArticLe LVI.—Both Houses shall elect an 
equal number, not more than ten, of Managers to 
meet in conference. When the Bill in question 
has been adjusted in the conference, the adjusted 
Bill shall be discussed first in that House which 
had either received it from the Government or had 
initiated it, and the Bill is then cartied to the 
other House. 

No motion for amendments can be made toa 
Bill that has been adjusted in a conference, 

Articte LVIL—The Ministers of State, the 
Delegates of the Government and the Presidents 
of both Houses, are at liberty to attend a confer 
ence of the two Houses and to express. thei 
opinions thereat. 

Articte LVIII.--No strangers are allowed to 
be present at a conference of the two Houses. 

Articie LIX.—At a conference of the two 
Houses, vote shall be taken by secret ballot. In 
the event of a tie vote, the Chairman shall have 
the casting vote. 

Arricre LX.—The Managers from the two 
Houses shall separately elect one of themselves 
Chairman of the conference. The Chairman thus 
elected shall occupy the chair at alternate meet- 
ings of the conferenice. ‘The Chairmanship of the 
first meeting shall be settled by the drawing of 
lot 

Articre LXL—AIl other regulations Lesides 
what is provided for in the present Chapter, as to 
any business in which both Houses are concerned, 
shall be determined by a conference of the wo 
Houses. 


























Cuarrer XIII.—Peririons. 

Articie LXI.—All petitions addressed to 
either House by people shall be received through 
the medium of a Member. 

Arricte LXIIL—Petitions shall be submitted, 
in either House, to the examination of the Com: 
mittee on Petitions, 

When the Committee on Petitions considers 
that a petition is not in conformity with the es- 
tablished rules, the President shall return’ it 
through the Member, through whose medium it 
was originally presented, 

Articte LXIV.—The Committee on Petitions 
shall compile a list, in which shall be noted the 
essential points of each petition, and shall report 
once a week to the House. 

When it is asked for bya special report of the 
Committee on Petitions or by not less than thirty 
Members of the House, either House may proceed 
to debate on the matter of the petition in question. 

Arricre LXV.—When either House passes a 
vote to entertain a petition, the petition shall then 
be sent tothe Government, together with a me- 
morial of the House thereon, and the House may 
according to circumstance, demand a report there- 
on of the Government, 

ArricLe LXVI.—Neither House can receive a 
petition presented by a proxy, excepting when 
such proxy is a party recognized by law as an 
artificial person. 

Arricie LXVII.—Neither House can receive 
petitions for amending the Constitution. 

ArticLe LXVIIL—Petitions shall bein the form 
and style of a prayer. No petition, that is not 
entitled such, or that does not conform with the 
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Proper form and style, shall be received by either 
louse. 

Arricre LXIX.—Neither House can receive a 
petition that contains words of disrespect towards 
the Imperial Family or those of insult to the Go- 
vernment or the House. 

ArricLe LXX.—Neither House can receive 
petitions interfering with the administration of 
justice or with administrative litigation. 

Arricre LXXI.—Both Houses shall separately 
receive petitions and shall not interfere each with 
the other in such matters. 


Cuarrer XIV.—Tue Revations Between THE 

Houses AND THE People, THE GOVERNMENT 

Ortices anp Locau AsseMBLIES, 

Arricre LXXII.—Necither House is allowed 
to issue notifications to the people. 

Articte LXXIII.—Neither House is allowed, 
for the prosecution of examinations, to summon 
persons or to direct a member to repair outside 
the precincts of the House. 

Arricts LXXIV.—When either House, for 
the purposes of examinations, asks the Govern- 
ment for necessary reports or documents, the Go- 
vernment shall comply, provided such reports or 
documents do not relate to any secret matter, 

Arricte LXXV.—Other than with the Mini- 
sters of State and the Delegates of the Govern- 
ment, neither House can hold any correspondence 
with any Government Office or with any Local 
Assembiy. 

















Cuaprer XV.—ReTIREMENT AND Opsections 
TO THE QUALIFICATION oO MEmBers. 

Articte LXXVI.—When a Member of the 
House of Representatives has been appointed a 
Member of the House of Peers, or has received an 
official appointment, which by law. disables him 
from being a member, he shall be considered as 
retired. 

Articte LXXVII.—When a Member of the 
House of Representatives has lost any of the 
qualifications of eligibility mentioned in the Law 
of Election, he shall be considered as retired. 

Articte LXXVIII.—When “an objection is 
raised in the House of Representatives as to the 

ualifications of any of its Members, a Special 
committee shall be appointed to examine into the 
matter, upon a specified day, and the resolution of 
the House shall be taken upon the receipt of the 
report of the said Committee. 

ArticLe LXXIX.—Whenever, in a Court of 
Law, legal proceedings pertinent to an election 
suit have been commenced, the House of Repre- 
sentatives canhot institute enquiries on the same 
matter. 

Articte LXXX.—Until the disqualification of 
a_ Member has been proved, he shall not lose either 
his seat or his vote in the House. In debates 
relating to enquiries into his own qualifications, a 
Member, though at liberty to offer explanations, 
cannot take part in voting thereon, 











Carrer XVL—Leave or Assence, Resicna- 
TION, AND SuBsTiTuTIONAL ELEectIoNs. 

Articte LXXXL.—The President of either 
House shall have the power to grant to Members 
a leave of absence for a period not exceeding a 
week. As to a leave of absence for a period of 
more than a week, permission may be given by 
the House. No permission shall be given for a 
leave of absence for an unlimited period of time. 

ArticLe LXXXII—No Member of either 
House can absent himself from the meetings of 
the House or of a Committee, without forwarding to 
the President a notice setting forth proper reasons 
therefor. 

Articte LXXXIII.—The House of Represen- 
tatives shall have power to accept the resignati 
of a Member. 

Articre LXXXIV.—When, from any cause 
whatever, a vacancy occurs among the Members 
of the House of Representatives, the President 
shall report the fact to the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, demanding a substitutional election, 


Cuaprer XVII.—Discrrine an Poxice.” 
Articte LXXXV.—For the maintenance of 
discipline in either House during its session, the 
power of internal police shall be exercised by the 
President, in accordance with the present Lawand 
such regulations as may be determined in the re- 
spective Houses. : i 
ArticLe LXXXVI.—Police officials required 
by either House, shall be provided by the Govern- 
ment and put under the direction of ihe President. 
Articte LXXXVII.—When, during a meeting 
of the House, any Member infringes the present 
Law or the rules of debate, or in any way disturbs 
the order of the House, the President shall either 
warn him, stop him, or order him to retract his 
remarks, When he fails to obey the order of the 
President, the latter shall have the power either 
to prohibit him from speaking during the re- 
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mainder of the meeting, or to order him to leave 
the Hall. 

Articte LXXXVIII.—When the House isin a 
state of excitement and it is found difficult to 
maintain order, the President shall have power 
either to suspend the meeting or close it for the day. 

Articte LXXXIX.—When any stranger dis- 
turbs the debate, the President may order him to 
leave the House, and in case of necessity, may 
cause him to be handed over toa police officer. 

When the strangers’ gallery is in a state of 
commotion, the President may order all strangers 
to leave the House. 

Arricte XC.—When any person disturbs the 
order of the House, the Ministers of State, the 
Delegates of the Government, and the Members, 
may call the attention of the President thereto. 

Articre XCI.—In neither House shall the 
utterance of. expressions or the making of 
speeches, implying disrespect to the Imperial 
House, be allowed. 

Articte XCII—In neither House shall the 
use of coarse language or personalities be allowed. 

ARTICLE XCIII.—When any member has been 
vilified or insulted either in the House or at a 
meeting of a Committee, he shall appeal to the 
House and demand that proper measures be 
taken. There shall be no retaliation among 
Members. 

Cuarrer XVIII.—Drscircinary PunisuMEnrts. 

Articte XCIV.—Both Houses shall have the 
power to mete out disciplinary punishment to the 
respective Members. 

Articte XCV.—In each House there shall be 
instituted a Committee on Disciplinary Punish- 
ment for making enquiries into cases of di 
ciplinary punishment, 

When a case for disciplinary punishment occurs, 
the President shall, in the first place, instruct the 
Committee to enquire into the matter, and shall 
deliver sentence after having submitted the case 
to the consideration of the House. 

When a case for disciplinary punishment occurs 
ata meeting of a Committee or in a Section, the 
Chairman of the Committee or the Chief of the 
Section shall report the matter to the President 
and require measures to be taken thereon. 
Articte XCVI.— Disciplinary punishments 
shall be as follows 

1. Reprimands at an open meeting of the 
House. 

2. Expression by the offender of a proper 
apology at an open meeting of the House. 
3. Suspension of the offender from presence 
in the House for a certain length of time. 

4. Expulsion. 

In the House of Representatives, expulsion 
shall be decided upon by a majority vote of more 
than two-thirds of the Members present. 

Arricte XCVII.—The House of Representa- 
tives shall have no power to deny a seat to a 
Member that has been expelled, when he shall 
have been re-elected, 

Articre XCVIIL—Any Member shall, with 
the support of not less than twenty Members, have 
the right to make a motion for the infliction of a 
disciplinary punishment. 

n for a disciplinary punishment shall be 
made within three days from the commission of 
the offence. 

Articte XCIX.—When, for non-compliance, 
without substantial reasons, with the Imperial 
Proclamation of convocation within one week from 
the date specified therein, or for absence, without 
good reasons, from the meetings of the House or 
of a Committee, or for having exceeded the period 
of his leave of absence, a Member has received a 
summons from the President and still persists in 
delaying his appearance without good grounds for 
so doing, for one week after the receipt of the said 
summons, he shall, in the House of Peers, be 
suspended from taking his seat, and the matter 
shall be submitted to the Emperor for His decision. 

In the House of Representatives, such a Member 
shall be expelled therefrom. 


























LAW OF ELECTION FOR THE MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, give 
Our Sanction to the Law of Election for the Mem. 
bers of the House of Representatives and to the 
Appendix thereof, and order the same to be pro- 
mulgated, and We at the same time order that, 
from the year of the convocation of the Imperial 
Diet, elections be carried out in accordance with 
the present Law. 





[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 


[Privy Seal.] 
gle 


The 11th day of the and month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro Hirrogumt, 
President of the Privy Council. 
Count OKUMA SHIGENoBU, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Count Saigo Tsuxumicut, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Inouve Kaoru, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
Count Yamapa AKtyosat, 
Minister of State for Justice, 
Count MaTsuGatTa Masayosnt, 
Minister of State for Finance and 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Mort Artnort, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENomoro Takeak1, 
Minister of State for Communications. 











Cuarrer I.—Execrion Districts. 

Arricce I.—The Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives shall be elected in the election dis- 
triets of each Fu (City) and Ken (Prefecture). 
‘The election districis, and the number of Members 
to be elected in each district, are set forth in the 
Appendix of the present Law. 

Articce I1.—The Governor of a Fu or of a 
Ken shall superintend elections in the election dis- 
tiets in his fu or Ken, 

Elections in an election district shall be superin- 
tended either by the Guncho (Head of Rural Dis- 
trict) or by the Shicho (Head of Municipality) in 
the capacity of Chairman of Election. 

AxticLe IIL—When an election district. ex- 
tends over more than one Gun (Rural District) or 
Shi (Municipality), the Governor of the Fu or Ken 
shall appoint one of the Guncho or one of the Shi- 
cho for the Chairman of Election, 

Articte 1V.—When there are more than one 
election district within the limits of a Shi, the 
Governor of the Fu or Ken shall appoint the 
Kucho (Head of Urban District) for the Chair- 
men of Election. 

Arricte V.—Expenses of election shall be de- 
frayed out of the local taxes. 











Cuarter H.—Quvarirication or Erectors. 

Articie V1.—Every elector is required to pos- 
sess the following qualifications : 

1. He must bea male Japanese subject and 
be not less than full twenty-five years of age. 

He must have fixed his permanent. te- 

sidence and actually resided in the Fu or 

Ken, for not less than one year, previous to 

the date of the drawing up of the electoral 

list, and must be still residing therein, 

» For not less than one year previous to the 
date of the making out of the electoral. list, 
he must have been paying, in the Fu or 
Ken, direct national taxes to the am 
not less than fifteen yex, and must 
paying the same. © | 

But in the case of income tax, he must have 

been paying it for not less than full three 
years previous to the same date, and must 
be still paying it. 

Awticte VIL—In the case of a person that 
has succeeded to an estate by inheritance, the 
amount of taxes paid on the estate by his prede- 
cessor shall be counted in for his qualification. 


Cuarrer IL—Quatirications or Euicrpie 
Persons. 

ArricLe VIII.—Those alone shall be eligible, 

that are male Japanese subjects of not less than 
full thirty years of age, and that, in the Fuor Ken, 
in which they desire to be elected, have been pay- 
ing direct national taxes to an amount of not less 
than fifteen yeu, fora period of not less than one 
year, previous to the date of the making out of the 
electoral list, and that are still paying that amount 
of direct national taxes. 
5 to income tax, however, it is required that 
igible persons shail have been paying it for a 
period of not less than three years previous to the 
date of the making out of the electoral list, and 
that they be still paying it. 

ArticLe I1X.—Officials in the Imperial House- 
hold Department, Officials of Justice, Auditors, 
Revenue Officials, and Police Officials shall not 
be eligible. 

Officials other than those enumerated in_ the 
preceding clause may, so long as their official 
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functions are not thereby interfered with, serve as 
Members, retaining their official posit 
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Arricug X—The officials of a Fu, Ken, or Gun 
shall not be eligible within the limits of the juris- 
diction of their respective offices. 

Articte XI.—The officers of a Shi, Town or 
Village, engaged in the management of an elec 
tion, shall not be eligible within their respective 
election distri 

ARTICLE XIL,—Shinto pries! nd priests and 
teachers of religion of all kinds, shall be ineligible 

Articre X111—When a member of a Fu or 
Ken Assembly has been elected Member of the 
House of Representatives, and has accepted the 
election, he shall resign his former seat. 

Carter IV.—Rutes Arriicaste in Common 
vo ELectrors anp To ELIGIBLE Persons. 
Arricie XIV.—Any person, falling within any 

of the following categories, shall be disqualified as 

elector or as an eligible person :— 

1. Lunatics and idiots. 

2. Undischarged bankrupts. 

3. Persons who have been deprived of public 

hus or whose public rights are suspended. 

4. Those who have been sentenced to confine- 
ment, when full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences, 

5. Persons who have been sentenced by the 
old Criminal Law to penal servitude for not 
less than one year, or to imprisonment for a 
political offence for not less than one year, 
when full three years have not yet elapsed 
since the completion or pardon of their 
sentences. 

6. Persons who have been punished for gam 
bling, when full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. 

7. Persons whose right to elect and to be 
elected is suspended on account of an of- 
fence connected with an election, 

Articte XV.—Men in the Aimy or in the 
Navy cannot exercise the right to elect or to be 
elected, while they are in actual service. ‘The same 
rule applies to those who have temporarily retired 
from actual service, or who have been suspended 
therefrom. 

Arricts XVI.—The toshu (pater-familias) of 
families of nobility shall be incapable of electing or 
of being elected Members of the House of Re- 
presentatives 

Arricie XVIL--Any person, against whom a 
criminal prosecution has been brought, and who is 
in detention or is under bail, shall be able of 
exercising the right to elect or to he elected, until 
the completion of the proceedings. 

Cuarter V.—ELecrorat List. 

AuticLe XVIIL—The Chairman of Election 
shall cause the Chocho (Head of Town) and the 
Soncho (Head of Village) of an election district, 
to make a list of all the persons in the district hav- 
ing qualifications to elect, and make out two copies 
thereof by the 1st of April in each year: one of the 
copies shall be forwarded to the Chairman of Elec 
tion before the 2oth of the same month, 

In this electoral list shall be entered the name, 
official rank, profession, class, residence, and date 
of birth of each elector, and the total amount of 
direct national taxes paid by him, and the place 
in which such taxes are paid 

ArticLe XIX.—In a Shi, the electoral list shall 
be made out in the following manner 

1. When the whole Shi ora Ku (Urban Dis- 
trict) thereof constitutes an election district, 
the Chairman of Election shall compile the 
electoral list. 

2. When several Ku of a Shi are united into 
one election district, the Kucho of each Ku 
shall compile the electoral list for his te- 
spective district, and forward it to the 
Chairman of Election. 

3. When, in case Gun and Shi are united into 
one election district, the Guncho assumes 
the functions of Chairman of Election, the 
Shicho shall compile the electoral list and 
forward it to the Chairman of Election. 

4. In the case mentioned in the last clause, 
when the Shicho serves as Chairman of 
Election, he shall compile the electoral list 
of the Shi 

Arricte XX.—When an elector is paying 
direct national taxes without the limits of the elec- 
tion district in_ which he is residing, he shall 
obtain, to that effect, the certificate of the Chocho, 
Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho, of the place in which he 
is paying such taxes, and forward it before the 
date for the compilation of the electoral list, to 
the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho, entrusted 
with the management of the voting. 

ArticLe XX1. he Chairman of Election 
shall amalgamate into one all the electoral lists 
forwarded by the respective Chocho, Soncho, 
Shicho, or Kucho, making one list for each elec- 
tion district. He shall keep it in the Gun, Shi, 
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or Ku Office, concerned in the management of 
the election, and send a duplicate of it to the 
Governor of the Fu or Ken. 

Arricte XXIL—The Chairman of Election 
shall, during fifteen days commencing from the 
sth of May in each year, exhibit for public inspec- 
tion a copy of the electoral list of each election 
district, in the Gun, Shi or Ku Office concerned 
in the management of the election, 


Arricte XXIIL—When any one possessing | 


the qualifications to elect, discovers an omission 
or the wrong registration of a name in an electoral 
list, he may claim that correction be made, by 
giving to the Chaiiman of Election, during the 
period of public inspection, written notice and 
his reasons therefor, together with corroborative 
evidence. 

After the expiration of the period for public 
inspection, no notice mentioned in the foregoing 
clause shall be entertained. 

Articte XX1V.—Upon the receipt of a notice 
about omission, the Chairman of Election shall 
examine the reasons alleged and the evidence 
adduced, and shall give his decision within twenty 
days from the receipt of such notice. When he 
decides the notice to be relevant, he shall immedi- 
ately register the name omitted, and communicate 
the circumstances to the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, 
or Kucho of the place in which the person 
question is residing, at the same time publishing 
the fact in the election district, 

Article XXV.—Upon the receipt of a notice 
of wrong registration, the Chairman of Election 
shall examine the reasons alleged and evidence 
adduced, and in case of necessity shall summon 
and examine the person, who has given the said 
notice, and the one concerning whom the notice 
has been given, ‘The matter shall be decided 
within twenty days from the receipt of the notice, 
and when it is decided to have been a wrong 
registration, it shall be at once erased and the 
circumstances communicated to the Chocho, Son 
cho, Shicho, or Kucho of the place in which the 
person in question is residing, at the same time 
publishing the fact in the election district. 

ArricLe XXVI.—~Whien either the person who 
has 1 the notice, or the person about whom i 
has been given, is not satisfied with the decision 
of the Chairman of Election, he may, within seven 
days from the day on which the said decision was 
given, institute against the Chairman of Election 
a suit in a Court of First Instance. 

ArricLe XXVIL—Upon the receipt of the suit 
mentioned in the preceding Article, the Court 
shall promptly proceed to the trial of the case, 
irrespective of its calender, 

Arricte XXVIII.—No appeal is allowed 
against the judgment of the Court of Fist In- 
stance mentioned in the preceding Article, but it 
is permissible to bring an appeal to the Court of 
Cassation for revision 

ArticLte XXIX.—'The 15th of June shall be the 
date on which the elector shall be finally 
settled, and it shall be maintained as it then may 
be until the day of compilation the fellowing year. 
When, however, any correction is to be made in 
pursuance of the judgment of a Court of Law, the 
Chairman of Election shall make the said correc- 
tion within twenty-four hours from the receipt of 
suich judgment, and shall communicate the. cir- 
cumstance to the Chocho, Soncho, Shicho, or Kucho 
of the place in which the person, whd has given 
the notice, or the one about whom the notice has 
been given, is residing, at the same time publish- 
ing the facts within the election district. 
Cuarrer VI—Dare or Erection anp Votinc 

Pace. 

Arricre XXX.—Voting shall take place or- 
dinarily on the 1st day of July. In the case, how- 
ever, of the dissolution of the House of Represen- 
talives, the date of an extraordinary election shall 
be fixed and proclaimed by Imperial Ordinance, 
atleast thirty days beforehand, 

ArticLe XXXIL—The voting place shall be 
opened in the ‘Town or Village Office or in some 
other place named by the Chocho or the Soncho, 
and shall be put under the management of the 
Chocho or Soncho. 

ARTICLE XXXIL—When the number of elec- 
tors in a Town or a Village is not numerous 
enough to require the opening of a voting place, 
several Towns or several Villages or both, may 
be united for the purpose. 

In this case, the Guncho shall, subject to the 
approval of the Governor of the Fu or Ken, deter- 
mine the Towns or Villages to be thus united, the 
voling place, and the Chocho or Soncho under 
whose management the voting place is to be pul. 

Articty XXXIII.—The Chochoor the Soncho 
shall nominate not less than two and not more 
than five witnesses among the electors of the elec- 
tion district under his management, and the no- 
tice of te nomination shall be sent to the persons 
nominated at least three days previous to the day 























































































of election, requesting them to attend the voting 
place on that day. 

‘The witnesses cannot decline their noni 
without proper reasons. 

Cuarrer VII—Vorin 

ArticLE XXXIV.—The voting shall com- 
mence at7 o'clock a.m, and be closed at 6 o'clock 

m1, 
i ARTICLE XXXV.—The ballot-box shall have a 
double lid, each fitted with a different key. One 
of the two keys shall be put in the custody of the 
Chocho or Soncho, and the other in that of the 
witnesses. 

ArricLe XXXVI.—Before the commencement 
of the voting the Chocho or the Soncho shall, 
logetier with Ue witnesses, open the ballot-box in 
the presence of the electors on the spot and show 
them that it is empty. 

ArTICLE XXXVII—On the day of election, 
electors shall come in person to the voting place 
and vote, after identilying themselves with their 
names in the electoral list. 

Arricte XXXVIIL.—The voting papers shall 
be of a uniform style in each Fu and Ken, and 
shall _be given to each elector, by the Chocho or 
the Soncho, at the voting place on the day of 
election, 

Every voter shall, at the voting place, inscribe 
upon the voting paper the name of the person he 
votes for, then his own name and residence, and 
shall put his stamp upon it, 

ArTicLe XXXIX.—When a voter declares 
himself incapable of forming the characters re- 
quired, the Chocho or the Soncho shall direct an 
officer to do so tor him. ‘The paper shall next be 
read to the voter, who shall put his stamp thereon 
and then cast his vote. ‘These details shall be 
entered in the minutes of the voling. 

Arricie XL.—In an election district where wo 
or more than two Members are to be elected, the 
method of * scrutin de liste ” shall be employed. 

AxTicLE XLIL—No person, other thai those 
entered in the electoral list, shall be capable of vot- 
ing. Should, however, any one come to the voting 
place on the day of election, bringing with him a 
judgment of a Court of Law entitling him to have 
his name entered in the electoral list, the Chocho 
or the Soncho shall give him a voting paper and 
allow him to vote, ‘The circumstances shall be 
entered in the minutes of the voting 

ArricLe XLI.—When the time for closing the 
polling arsives, the Chocho or the Soncho shall 
declare the fact and shut the ballot-box. After 
the shutting of the ballot-Lox, no voting shall be 
allowed. 

Articte XLII.—The Chocho or the Soncho 
shall keep minutes of the voting, in which are to 
be entered all matters relating to the voting, and 
to which he shall put his signature as shall also the 
witnesses theirs. 

ArticLe XLIV.—On the day following that of 
election, the Chucho or Soncho shall send, in com- 
pany with one or more witnesses, the ballot-box 
and the minutes of the voting, to the Gun, Shi, or 
Ku Office concerned in the management of the 
election, 

Arricte XLV.—In the case 
situated in election district, 
are circumstances (0 make it impossible to send 
the ballot-box within the time mentioned in 
the preceding Article, the Governor of the Fu or 
Ken may fix a convenient date for voting, be- 
tween the day of the settlement of the electoral list 
and the date of the election, and cause the ballot- 
box to be sent by the date of the election. 

Cuarrer VII[.—Execrion Meerinc. 

Articte XLVI—The election meeting shall be 
held in the Gan, Shi, or Ku Office, entrusted with 
the management of the election. 

Arricie XLVIL—The Chairman of Election 
shall nominate by lot an Election Committee of 
not less than three and of not more than seven 
persons, from among the witnesses assembling 
from the different voting places. 

Articre XLVII[.—On the day following that 
of the Wansmission of the ballot-boxes, the Chair- 
man of Election shall open each ballot-box in the 
presence of the Election Committee, and shall 
count the total number of ballots and that of the 
voters. When there is any difference between the 
total number of ballots and that of the voters, the 
fact shall be entered in the minutes of the election. 

Articte XLIX.—When the counting has been 
finished, the Chairman of Election shall inspect the 
ballots in company with the Electicn Committee. 

Antics L.—The electors may request adv 
sion to the election meeting of their respective 
election district 

Arricte LI—The following ballots shall be 
void : 

1. Those of persons whose names are not 
recorded in the electoral list. It is, how: 
ever, otherwise in the case of a person whe 
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has voted in’ virtue of a judgment of a 
Court of Law, which he had brought with 
him, 

2. Ballots for which a regular voting paper 
has not been used. 

3- Ballots, on which the voter’s name is not 

stated, 

4. Those on which the name of a person who 
has no qualifications for election, is. in 
scribed. But, in the case of a “scrutin de 
liste,’ such a ballot shall have effect with 
respect to such of the persons named there- 
in as do possess those qualifications. 

5. Those on which either the name of the 
voter or that of the person voted for can- 
not be deciphered on account of erroneous 
characters used, stains, erasures, or injuries. 
Tt otherwise when the ordinary kana 
characters are used, or when the name, 
though formed of wrong characiers, may be 
cleaily recognized. 

6. Those which words other than those 
specified in the second clause of Article 
XXXVIIL. are written, But it is not the 
same when the official rank, profession, 
class and residence of the person voted for, 
have been added, so that there might not 
be mistake of identification, or when titles 
of respect have been used. 

Arricte LI.—When any doubt arises as to 
the validity of a ballot, the Chairman of Election 
shall decide, after having heard the opinion of the 
election Committee. Against this decision no ob- 
jection can be raised at the election meeting. 

Arricre LII]—Those ballots that are void 
shall be crossed across, and the circumstances 
shall be recorded in the minutes of election. Such. 
ballots shall be preserved for a year, and at the 
expiration of that time shall be destroyed by fire. 

Arricre LIV.—When a ballot contains more 
than the fixed number of names of persons to be 
voted for, the names in excess of the fixed number 
shall be struck, off commencing with the last. 

When a “scrutin de liste” contains less than 
the fixed number of names, only those actually put 
down upon it shall be counted. In case the name 
of one person is written twice, it shall be counted 
as one vote. 

Artic.e LV.—Ballots shall be preserved for 
sixty days in the Gun, Shi, or Ku Office, but shall 
be destroyed by fire at the expiration of the said 
period. 

ArtIcLe I.VI.—When, concerning an election 
suit, either a criminal accusation or indictment has 
been brought, the ballots shall be preserved until 
the settlement of the case, without any regard to 






















expiration of the periods mentioned in Article 
LIL. and in Article LV. 
Arricre LVIL.—The Chairman of Election 


shall make minutes of the election, in which shall 
be recorded all matters relating to the inspection 
of the election, and shall preserve them after put- 
ting his signature and obtaining those of the mem- 
bers of the Election Committee to them also. 


Cuarrer IX.—Ezecten Persons. 

Articie LVIIL.—The individual who has ob- 
tained a relative majority of the total number 
of ballots shall be declared the elected person. 

When the number of ballots is equal, the in- 
dividual the senior in point of birth shall be de- 
clared the elected person, and when the dates of 
birth are the same, it shall be decided by drawing 
lots. 

Articee LIX.—When the elected persons have 
been settled, the Chairman of Election shall at 
once communicate his or th names and the 
number of his or their ballots to the Governor of 
the Fu or Ken. 

Arricie LX.—Upon the receipt of the com- 
munication mentioned in the preceding Article, 
the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall give notice 
to each of the elected persons, and shall noti 
their names throughout the district under his 
jurisdiction, : 3 

Arricte LXI—Upon the receipt of notice of 
election, every elected person shall communicate 
to the Governor of the Fu or Ken, as to whether 
he accepts it or not. 

Articte LXIL—Any individual who has been 
declared elected in several election districts, shall 
upon the receipt of the notice of election com- 
municate to the Governor of the Fu or Ken which 
election he accepts. 

Articir LXILL—Those clected persons shall 
be considered to have declined their election who, 
being then within the respective Fu or Ken, have 
not made the communication of acceptance within 
ten days, or who, being then out of the respective 
Fu or Ken, have not made such communication 
within twenty days. 

Agticie LXIV.—When an elected person 
cither declines the election or does not send in the 
tion of acceptance of election within the 
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fix the date of election, and cause the respective 
Chairman of Election to hold a new election. 
But in the case mentioned in the second clause of 
Article LVIII, should any indvidual, who has been 
declared an elected person by the drawing of lots, 
either decline or fail to send in the cominunication 
of acceptance, the other person, who has lost the 
election by the said drawing of lots, shall be de- 
clared the elected person. 

Axricie LXV.—When it has been settled who 
are the elected persons in every election district, 
the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall give them 
certificates of election, and notify their names 
throughout the extent of his jurisdiction. He shall 
then report thereon to the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, with the statements of the qualifi- 
cations of the elected persons. 











Cuapren X.—Term dev Mempersair anp Sus- 
stiuttonat Execrions. 

Artic LXVI.—Theterm of members| 
be four years. After the expiration of their 
Members may again accept election. 

Articte LX VII.—When, upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy among Members, the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs orders the Governor of the 
respective Fu or Ken to hold a substitutional elec- 
on, the latter shall cause an extraordinary elec- 
tion to be held in the respective election district for 
the election of a substitutional Member, within 
twenty days from the day on which he received 
the order of the said Minister of State. 

Arricce LXVIIL.—The term of substitutional 
membership shall correspond to that of the pre- 
decessor. 

Cuaprer XI—Recutation oF VoTinG PLaces. 

AgticLe LXIX.—The Chocho or Soncho charg 
ed with the management of voting shall maintain 
order at the voting place, and, in a case of neces- 

ity, may deliver an offender to the police authori- 
ties to be dealt with by them. 

ArricLe LXX.—No person carrying weapons 
or arms is permitted to enter a voting place. 

Arricre LXXI—No person who is not an 
elector, is permitted to enter a voting plac 

Arricte LXXIT—At a voting place it is for- 
bidden to make speeches, to engage in discussions, 
to cause an uproar, or to use persuasion for the 
votes of other people. 

Articte LXXIIL—When an 
tie orderof& voting place, the Chocho or Sencha 
shall give him warning, and, when the warning is 
disregarded, shall cause him to leave the voting 
place. 

Articce LXXIV.—A person, who has been 
compelled to leave a voting place, may, unless he 
has become an offender against law, again be 
called therein for the purpose of voting. 

Arricie LXXV.—When any of the electors 
assembled at a voting place transgresses either 
the provisions of the Criminal Law or the punitive 
rules of the present Law, he shall be forbidden to 
vote, and his name and the circumstauces shall Le 
recorded in the minutes of the election. 

Arricte LXXVI—As to the decision of the 
Chocho or Soncho on a dispute relating to an 
election, no objection against it can be raised at 
the voting: place. 

Artic LXXVIL—Any person who requests 
admission to an election meeting held at the Gun, 
Shi, or Ku Office charged with the management of 

», shall be treated by the Chairman. of 
Election according to the provisions set forth in 
the five Articles from Article LXIX. to Article 
LXXUL 
Cuarrer XII—Law Suits amour Exrction. 

Articte LXXVILL—When a person who has 
lost an election considers that there is sufficient 
reason to make void the election of the elected 
person in the respective election district, he may 
institute a suit ina Court of Appeal against the 
elected person, within thirty days from the day 
of the notification of the name of the elected person 
as mentioned in Article LXV. 

No suit brought after the expiration of the above 
mentioned period shall be entertained. 

Articte LXXIX.—The plaintiff shall, simul- 
taneously with the filing of his petition, deposit as 
security in the Clerk’s Bureau of the Court of 
Appeal three hundred yen in cash or Public Bonds 
of equal value. 

ArticLe LXXX.—In case the judgment has 
been given against the plaintiff, should he fail to 
pay the whole amount of the legal costs within 
seven days from the day on which the judgment 
was delivered, the securily money shall be appro- 
priated for the purpose, and should there still 
remain any deficiency, the required amount shall 
be charged to the plaintiff. 

Articte LXXXI—In case two or more than 
two plaintiffs have brought a suit against one and 
the same elected person, the Court of Appeal may 
deliver judgment to all the plaintiffs by one and 
the le document. 
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Arricte LXXXII.—Should the House of Re- 
presentatives be ordered to dissolve while the trial 
is going on, the Court of Appeal shall dismiss 
the suit. 

ArTIcLe LXXXIIL.—When the plaintiff with- 
draws his suit, he shall give public notice of the 
fact through the medium of a newspaper or Ly 
some other method. 

Articte LXXXIV.—In trying a suit about an 
election, a Court of Appeal may directly deliver 
judgment on those offenders against the Criminal 
Law or the present Law, who are connected with 
the suit at issue. In this case, however, the 
Public Prosecutors must be present. 

In case he is not connected with a suit about an 
election an offender against the present Law shall 
be tied in the Criminal Court having jurisdiction 
over him. 

Arricte LXXXV.—When a. suit about an 
election is decided in a Court of Appeal, a copy of 
the judgment shall be sent to the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs; and on the opening of the 
House of Representatives, another copy shall be 
sent to the President the ec! 

ARTICLE LXXXVI—Against the judgment of 
a Court of Appeal on a suit about an election, an 
appeal may be made for revision to the Court of 
Cassation, 

Articte LXXXVII.—An elected person, who 
is the object of a suit, shall not lose the right of a 
seat in the House of Representatives, pending the 
final decision of the Court of Law. 

Articte LXXXVIII.—In connection with a 
suit about an election, in all matters not provided 
for in the present Chapter, the process of ordi- 
nary legal proceeding shall be followed. 


Cuarter XIIL—Punirive Ruves. 

Arricter LXXXIX.—Any person, who has ef- 
fected the insertion of his name in the electoral 
list by fraudulently falsifying theamount of his 
tax paid, his age, residence, or any other facts 
necessary for the qualifications of an elector, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than four yen 
and of not more than forty yen. 

Arricie XC.—Any person, who either di- 
rectly or indirectly, has given or has promised 
to give an elector money, goods, notes, or publ 
or private employment, with the object of ob- 
taining a vote for himself, of enabling another 
person to obtain the same, or of preventing the 
elector from voting for another person, shall be 

able to a fine of not less than five yen and of 
not more than fifty yen. 

The same rule applies to the person who has 
received such gift or promise. 

Antictre XCI.—Any person, who has either 
obtained a vote for himself, or has enabled an- 
other person to obtain the same, or has pre- 
vented an elector from voting for another person 
by either directly or indirectly giving or promis- 
ing to give the elector money, goods, notes, or 
public or private employment, shall be dealt with 
accotding to the provision of Art. 234 of the 
Criminal Law. 

Any person who has voted or who has refrained 
from voting in consideration of such gift or promise 
shall be dealt with in a like manner, 

Articte XCII.—Any person who has done 
violence to an elector with the object of obtaining 
a vote for himself, or enabling another person to 
obtain the same, or of preventing an elector from 
voting for another person, shall be sentenced to a 
minor confinement without hard labour of not less. 
than one month and of not more than six months, 
with a fine of not less than five yen and of not 
more than fifty yer. 

Articte XCIII.—Any person who, by doing 
violence to an elector, has obtained a vote for 
himself, or enabled another person to obtain the 
same, or has prevented the elector from voting for 
another person, shall be liable to be sentenced 
to a minor confinement without hard labour of 
not less than three months and of not more than 
two years, with a fine of not less than ten yen 
and of not more than a hundred yen. 

ARTICLE XCIV.—Whoever assembles a crowd 

of people for the purpose of either intimidating 
electors, of causing disturbance at a voting place 
or at an election meeting, or of detaining, da- 
maging, or plundering a ballot-box, shall be liable 
to be sentenced to a minor confinement without 
hard labour of not less than six months and of 
not more than two years, with a fine of not less 
than ten yen and of not more than a hundred 
en. 
”\hoever knowingly joins such a crowd and 
adds to its influence, shall be liable to a minor 
confinement without hard labour of not less than 
fifteen days and of not more than two. months, 
with a fine of not less than three yeu and of not 
more than thirty yea. 

Should the offender be carrying weapons or 
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Arricte XCV.—Whoever at the time of elec- 
tion, by force, or by doing violence to the election 
officers or witnesses, either disturbs a voting place 
or aplace of election meeting, or detains, damages, 
or plunders a ballot-box, shall be liable toa minor 
confinement without hard labour of not less than 
four months and of not more than four years, with 
a fine of not less than twenty yen and of not more 
than two hundred yen. 

Should the offender be carry weapons or 
arms, one degree shall be added to the principal 
punishment, 

Articie XCVI.—Whoever commits either one 
of the offences mentioned in the preceding Article, 
by assembling a crowd of people, shall be liable to 
a major imprisonment without hard labour. 

Whoever knowingly joins such a crowd and 
adds to its influence, shall be liable toa minor 
confinement without hard labour of not less than 
two years and of not more than five years. 

Should the offender be carrying weapons or 

arms, one degree shall be added to the principal 
punishment. 
ARTICLE XCVII.—Whoever instigates a per- 
son or persona by means of speeches, newspapers, or 
writings of any kind, to commit any of the offences 
mentioned in the preceding three Articles, shall be 
liable to be dealt with according to the provision 
of Art. 105 of the Criminal Law. In case the in- 
stigation has not produced any effect, the principal 
punishment shall be commuted by two or three 
degrees. 

Arricre XCVIII—Whoever enters a voting 
place or a place of election meeting carrying 
Weapons or arms, shall be punished with a fiie of 
not less than three yen and of not more than 
thirty yen. 

Arricre XCIX.—Should an elected person 
have been sentenced to any of the punishments 
mentioned in the ten Articles from Article 
LXXXIX. to Article XCVIIL, the election shall 
be void 

Articre C.—Any person who has voted by 
fraudulently assuming another person’s name, or 
has voted, in spite of isqualifications accord- 
ing to Article XIV., shall be punished with a fine 
of not less than four yen and of not more than 
forty yen. 

Arricte Cl.—Whoever has, for commission of 
any of the offences mentioned in the forepoing 
Articles, been sentenced to a punishment severer 
than confinement, or has been twice sentenced to 
fines, shall be suspended from the exercise of the 
right to elect and to be elected for a period of 
time not less than three years and not more than 
































E ould a witness fail to dis- 
charge any of the duties mentioned in the provi 
nsof the present Law without any justifiable 
ason, he shall be punished with a five of not less 
ve yen and of not more than fifty yeu. 
Articre CIIL—As to offences other than those 
ide in the present 
Chapter, they shall be dealt with in accor dance with 
the provisions of the Criminal Law, when such 
provisions are expressed therein, and the severer 
punishment shall be applied. 

Articte CLV.—In all offences relating to elec- 
tions, six months shall be considered as the term 
of prescription of penalties. 

Arricte CV.—The present punitive rules, as 
well as the Articles of Chapter XL, shall be posted 
up at every voting place of election meeting. 

Cuarrer XIV.—Surrrementary Ruces. 

Arricue CVI.—In every Shi, there shall be 
established one voting place, and the management 
of all votings and elections as specified in the pre- 
sent Law shall be taken charge of by the Shicho. 

Tu the case mentioned in Article 1V., one voting 
place shall be established in each election district, 
and the management of all votings and elections 
as specified in the present Law shall be taken 
charge of by the Kucho, 

Arricis CVIL—In case mentioned in the 
preceding Article, the Shicho or the Kucho shall 
nominate not less than thiee and not more than 
seven witnesses from among the electors in the elec- 
tion district under his management, a all ive 
hot homination to them, at least three days 
previous to the date of election, at the same time 
requesting them to be present on the day of elec- 
tion at the Shi or Ku Office concerned in the ma- 
ement of election. 

‘The witnesses shall be present at the voting, and 
shall also inspect the ballots. 

In this case, matiers relating to voting shall also 
be recorded in the minutes of electio 

Anricer CVILL-—In localities wheve the Toshi 
ted, the functions of 
in the present 























































Law shall be discharged by th 

ArticLce CIX.—In Tous and Viitages where 
the Law for the O:vanization of Towns and Villages 
is not in Loree functions of the Chocho or the 
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Soncho mentioned in the present Law shall be taken 
charge of by the Kocho (Headman). 
.—In the first year of the compila- 
ist, those persons who have 
huously been paying in full amount since the 
coming into force of the Law of Income Tax, an 
amount of income ta 1 to that specified in 
VILI., shall be considered 
to have fulfilled the condition as to the period of 
payment required in tax q 
RrieLe CX1-—In the Hokkaido, 
nawa Ken, and in the Ogasawara-jima, the pre- 
aw shall not be carried out, pending the 
g out therein of general laws for the oigani- 
zation of local governments. 

























APPENDIX OF THE LAW OF ELECTION 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Toxyo Fu,—Total number of Members, 12. 
District L—Kojimachi Ku, Azabu Ku, Akasaka 


Ku, 1. District IL—Shiba Ku, 1, Diytict IIT 
a eyeballs IV.—Nihonbashi 




















Ku, 1. District V.—Honjo Ku, Fukagawa Ku, 1 
Disuict Vi—Asakusa Ku, 1. District, VIE— 
Kanda Ku, 1. District VIIL—Shitaya Ku, Hon- 


—Koishikawa Ku, Ushi- 
Distict X.—Higashi 
toshima 

» Mi- 





go Ku, 4... District IX. 
gome Ku, Yotsuya Ku, 1. 
tama Gun, Minamitoshima Gun, 
Gun, 1. District XI—Minamiadachi Gu 
namikatsushika Gun, 1. 
Gun, the Seven Islands of Izu, 1. 
—Yotal number of Members, 7. 














Kyoto F 
District 1—Kamigyo Ku, 1. District IlL—Shimo- 
gyo Ku, 1. Disirict I1L—Otagi Gu adono 


Gun, Olokuni Gun, Kit Gun, 1. District 1V.— 
Uji Gun, Kuse Gun, Soraku Gun, Tsuzuki Gun, 
1. District V.—Minamiluwata Gun, Kitakuwata 
Gun, Funai Gun, Amata Gun, Ikuruka Gun, 2 

Distiio VI Guns Yous Gun, Naka Gun, 













mo 
imber of Members, 10. 
ishi ‘Ke, 1. District, [L—Higashi 
» 1. District 1L—Minami Ku, 1. 
ishinati Gun, Higashinari Gun, 
Sumiyoshi Gun, 2, District V.—Shimakami Gan, 
Shimashimo Gun, ‘Teshima Gun, Nose Gun, 1 
District VIL—Matsuda Gan, Katano Gun, Sasara 
Gun, Kawachi Gun, Wakae Gun, Takayasu Gun, 
1. District VIL—Ishikawa Gun, Yakami Gun, 
‘uruichi Gun, be Gun, Nishikibe Gun, 
an Gun, Shiki Gun, Tanhoku Gun, Ogata 
Gun, Shibukawa Gun, 1. District VILL. 
Ku, Otori Gun, Izumi Gun, 1. Distiict IX— 
Minami Gun, Hine Gua, 1. 

Kanagawa Kex.—Total 
7. Disteiet |. mia 
Kuraki Gun, 






















umber of Members, 








District IL.—Minamitama Gun, Nishitama Gun, 
Kitatama Gun, 2. District [V.—Miura Gun, 
Kamakura Gun, 1. District. Vi— Koza Gun, 





VI—Osu 
Gun, Ashigara- 





kui Gun, 1. 
jun, Ashigaraka 


Aiko Gun 
Gun, Yorog 
shimo Gun, 1. 

Hyoco Kex,—Total number of Members, 12. 








District L—Kobe Ku, 1. District IL—Muko 
Gun, Uhara G Kawanobe Gun, Arima Gun, 
1. District II- ki Gun, Higami Gi 





—YVatabe Gun, Akashi Gun, 
District V-- nun, [nn 
K. 





District I 
Gun, 1. 













Gun, fins: District VIII. 
Issai Gun, Ako Gun, Sayo Gun, Shis. 
District IX.—Kinosaki Gun, Mikumi Gun, Keta 
Gun, Gashi Gan, Shitsami Gun, Futagata Gun, 
Yabu Gun, Asago Gun, 2. Distiict N.—Tsuna 
Gun, Mihata Gun, 1 

Nacasaxr Key, 
7. Distict L—N 
2. District II.—Higashisonogi Gun, Ki 














‘otal number of Members, 
saki Ku, Nishisonogi Gun, 
aku 










Gun, 1. District HL—Minamitakaku Gun, 1. 
District 1V.— atsuura Gun, Iki Gun, Ishida 
Gun, 1. District V.—Mina atsuuva Gun, 1. 






District VIL—Kamiagata Gun, Shimoagata Gun, 1. 
Nucara Ken.—Total number of Members, 13. 
District L—Niigaia Ku, anbara Gun, 
District [L—Kitakanbara Gan, Higashikanbara 
Gun, Iwafane Gun, 25. District 11.—Nakikan- 
bara Gun, 1. rict LV.—Minamikanbara Gun, 
1. District V.—Koshi Gun, Mishima Gan, 2. 
District VI—Kariha Gun, 1. District. VIL. 
Kitanonuma Gun, Mina ma Gun, Naka 
i Gun, 2. "District 
Nishikubiki Gun, 2. 
Dhwict IX Sawads Gan, Kamo Gun, Hamo 
Gun, 1 
Sarrama Ke 























—Yotal number of Members, 8. 
is aadachi Gun, Niilewa Gan, 1 
District, H.—Iruma Gan, Koma Gun, Yokomi 














Gun, Hiki Gun, 2. District HL.—Minai jitama, 
Gun, Kitakatsushika Gun, Nakakatsushika Gun, 








Gun, 
‘1G 


District XIL—Ebara ll 


Kai) 


“Gun, 1 
H 





2. District 1V.—Kitasaitama Gun, Osato Gun, 
Hara Gun, Hanzawa Gun, Obusuma Gun, 2, 
District, V.—Keodania Gun, Kami Gun, Naka 
Gun, Chichibu Gun, 1. 
Goma Ken.—Total number of Members, 5 
Dist ict L—Higashigunma Gun, Minamiseta Gun, 
1. Distiict I.—Nitta 
1, Yamada Gun, Ova Gun, 1. District HL— 
Gun, Nawa Gun, Midorino Gun, ‘Tago Gun, 
Minamikanra Gun, 1. District 1V.—Nishigunma 
Gun, Kataoka Gun, Azuma Gun, 1. District V. 
—Kitakanra Gun, Usui Gun 1. 
wa Ken.—Total number of Members, 9. 
Dattict lav Chiba Gun, Ichihara Gun, 1, District 
Il —Higashikatsushika Gun, Inba Gun, Shimo- 
habu Gun, Minamisoma Gun, 2. District HL— 
Katoui_ Gun, 1. District. 1V.—Unakami Gun, 
Sosa Gun, 1. District V.—Yamabe Gun, Musa 
Gun, 1. ‘District Vi—Isumi_ Gun, Kamila 
Sun, Nagara Gun, 1. District VII.—Mota Gun, 
Shusu Gun, Amaha Gun, 1. District. VIIL— 








Tone Gun, Kitaseta G' 
Ss 




















Awa Gun, Hei Gun, Asai Gun, Nagaea Gun, 1 
Members, 8. 


Ibaraki Ken.—Total number o 
Distict I-—Higashiibaraki Gu 
Namekata Gun, 2. District IL 
Naka Gun, 2. District II 
Makabe Gun, District 1V.—Toyoda 
Gun, Yuki Gun, Okada Gun, Nishiikatsushika 
Gun, Sarushima Gun, 1, District V.—Tsukuba 
Gun, Niibari Gun, 1, | District. VIL—Shida Gun, 
Kawachi Gun, Kitasoma Gun, 1. 

Tocuicr Kex.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District 1—Kawachi Gun, Haga Gun, 1. Distiict 
amitsuga Gun, Shimotsuga Gun, Samukawa 
2. District HI—Aso Gun, Ashikaga Gun, 
Yanada Gun, 1. District 1V.-Shiwoya Gun, 
Nasu Gun, 1. 

Nara Ken.—Total 
District L—Sokami Gu 
Gun, Hirose Gun, Heg 
Shikijo Gun, Shikige Gun, Uda Gun, Toichi Gun, 
Takaichi Gun, Kateujo Katsuge Gun, Oshi« 
umi Gun, 2. District I1—Uchhi Gun, Yoshino 
Gun, 1 

Miz Kew.—Total numberof Members,7. Dis- 
trict L.—Ano Gun, Ichishi Gun, 1, Distiict IL— 
Mie Gun, Suzuka Gun, Ange Gin, Kawawa Gun, 
1. District 1I.—Kuwana Gun, Inabe Gun, Asake 
Gun, 1. Distiict IV.—Iidaka Gun, lino Gun, 
Take Gun, 1. District V.—Wa tarai_ Gun, Toshi 
Gun, Ago Gun, Kitamuro Gun, Minamimuco 
Gun, 2. "District VI—Ahai Gun,’ Yamada Gun, 
Nabari Gun, Iga Gun, 1. 

Aicut Kex.—Total number of Members, 11, 
District L—Nagoya Ku, 1. Dastrict IL—Aichi 

























number of Members, 4 
Soshimo Gun, Yamabe 
Gun, 1. District IL— 






























Gun, 1. District IT.—Higashikasugai Gun, Nishi: 
kasugai Gr District 1V.—N iwa Gun, Haguii 
Gun, 1, District V.—Nakajima Gun, 1. District 


VI.—Kaito G 
Chita Gun, 1. 
Dists 


, Kaisai Gun, 1. Distwict VIL— 
District VILL.—Aomi Gun, Hazu 
C1X.—Nukada Gun, Nishikamo 

Gun, 1. Distuict X—Kit- 
ara Gan, Hei Gun, t 
Gun, Y. : 
Total number of Members, & 
District I— 
Shida 
Haibara 








Gun 





District XL Atsum 
Suizvoka Ke 
Distict L—Abe Gun, Udo Gun, 1. 
Gun, Ihaca Gan, 1. District HL 
Masutsu Gun, 1. District IV. 
10 Gun, Kito Gun, 1 
Gun, Toyoda Gun, Yamana Gun, Iwata Gu 
District VI—Nagakami Gun, Fuchi Gun, Hi 
jun, Inasa Gun, Aratama Gun, 1. ict 

f a Gun, Kamo Gun, Kuntaku Gun, 
Takata Gun, Sunto Gun, 1. 
Yamanasut Ken.—Total number of Members, 
District. I—Nishiyamanashi Gun, Kitakoma 
Gun, Nakakoma Gun, 1. District. I— Higashi 
yamanashi_ Gun, Minamitsuiu Gun, Kitatsura 
Sun, 1. District IL—F el ane Gun, 
Nishiyatsushiro Gan, Minamikoma Gun, 1 

Suics Kex—Total of Members, 5: 
Distiict va Gun, 1. 
District 1 eee Gun, Ne Rath Kurimoto Gun, 
1. District 1f1.—Inukami Gun, Echi Gun, I 
ki Gun, Gamo Gun, 2. District L—Nisl 
Higashiasai Gun, ta Gun, a Gun, 1. 
Gru Ken.—Total number of Members, 7: 
Distict L—Atsumi Gun, Katagata Gun, Kakami 
Gun, 1. District [1.—Fuwa Gun, Apachi Gun, t 
District LL—Kaisai Gun, Shimoishizu Gun, Ta- 
0 Gun, Kamiishizu Gun, Haguri Gun, Naka- 
a Gun, 1. District 1V.—Ono Gun, Ikeda Gun, 
Motosu Gun, Musliroda Gun, Yamagata Gut l. 
District V—Mugi Gun, Gujo Gun, 1. Disuict 
VI.—Kamo Gun, Kayo Gun, Toki Gun, Gna 
Gun, 1, District VIL+Ono Gun, Masuda Gun, 
Yoshiki Gun, 1 

Nacawo K 
District L.—} 














District V.—Sucli 
1 



















































—Total number of Members, 8: 
miminochi Gun, Sarashina Gun, 1 
District 1 Shimominochi Gun, Kamitakai Gury 
Shimotakai Gun, 1. Dist 
Gun, Hashina Gun, 1. District 1V- 
kuma Gun, Higashichikuma Gun, M 
Gun, Kitaazumi Gun, 2. District V.—Mivav 
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saku Gun, Kitasaku Gun, 1. District VIL—Kami- 
ina Gun, Suwa Gun, 1. District VII.—Shimoina 
un, Te 
Miyaci Ken. 
District L—Send. 





Fatal guimbee ah aAVenibevs 
jai Ku, Natori Gun, Miyagi Gun, 














a tIL.—Shibata Gun, Karita Gun, Igu 
Gui ari Gun, 1. District H.—Kurokawa 
Gun, Kami Gus, Shida Gun, Tamatsuleuri Gun, 
Tota Gun, istrict IV.—Kuribara Gui 





yoma Gan 1. District V. 
Gun, Matoyoshi Gun, 1. 

Foxuswima Ken.—Total number of Members, 
7. District Shinobu Gun, Date Gun, 1. Dis 
trict I—Adachi Gun, Asaka Gun, 1.) District 
IIL —Tamura Gun, Iwase Gun, Higashishitakawa 
Gun, Nishishirakawa Gun, ‘Ishikawa Gun, 2 
District 1V.—Minamiaiza Gun, Kitaaiza Gun, 
Onuma Gun, Yama Gun, Kawanuma Gun, 2 
District. V.—Kikuta Gun, Iwasaki Gun, Iw 
Gun, Naraba Gun, Shineha Gun, Namekata Gun, 
Uda Gun, 1. 

Iwate Ken.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District L—Minamiiwate Gun, Kitaiwate Gun, 
Shiba Gun, Ninohe Gun, 1. District IL 
shihehi Gun, Makahehi Gun, Kitahel 
namilunohe Gun, Kitakunohe Gun, 1. 


Momofu Gun, Oshika 

















Ti. 
District 
IL —Hienuki Gun, Higashiwaga Gun, Nishiwaga 





Gun, Nishihehi Gan, Minamihebi Gun, 1 Dis 
trict TV,—Esashi Gun, Isawa Gun, Kesen Gun, 1. 
Disu ict V.—Nishiiwai Gan, Higashiiwai Gun, 1. 

Aomori Kex,—Total number of Members, 4. 























Distiet Le Higarhitougarn Gun, Kemikita Gun, 
Shimokita Gun, ohe Gun, 2. District 
Kitatsugaru Gun, Minamitsugan Gun, 1. 





Tec lile Nakatetigani Guach uhitsipaa Guiict, 
VamAgaTA Kiw.--Total number of Members: 6, 
District _—Minamimurayama Gun, Higashimu- 
a Nishimurayama Gun, 2. District IL. 
—Higashiokitama Gun, Minamiokitama Gun, 
shiokitama Gun, 1. District IIl.—Atami Gun, Ni- 
shitagawa Gun, Higashitagawa Gun,2. Distuict 
1V.—Mogami Gun, Kitamurayama Gun, 1. 

Axita Kex.—Total_ number of Members, 5. 
District —Minamiakita Gun, 1. District 1.— 
District [L—Yamamoto Gun, Kitaakita Gun, 
Kazuno Gun, 1. District II].—Kawabe Gun, Yuri 
Gun, 1. District 1V.—Senboku Gun, Hiraka 
Gun, Okachi Gun, 2. 

Fukui Ken.—Total number of Members, 4. 
Distiict L—Asuha Gun, Ono Gun, 1. District 
IL—Yoshida Gun, Saleai Gan, 1. District 1IL— 
Nanjyo Gun, Imadaie Gun, Nibu Guu, 1. District 
V.—Mikata Gun, Onifu Gun, Oi Gun, Tsuruga 
Gun, 1. 

Isaikawa Ken.—Total number of Members. 
6. District L—Kanazawa Ku, Ishikawa Gun, 2. 
District I_—Nomi Gun, Enuma Gun, 1. 
IIL.—Kahoku Gun, Hagui Kaj 
District 1V.—Fugeshi Gun, Suzu Gun, 1 

Toyama Ken.—Total number of Members, 5, 
District L—Kaminigawa Gun, Nehi Gun, 2. 
District I.—Shimonigawa Gan, 1. District IL— 
Tmizu Gun, 1. Distict 1V.—Tonami Gun, 1. 

Torrort Kex.—Total number of Members, 3. 
District 1.—Omi Gun, Homi Gun, aun, 
Nagaini Gun, Hatto Gun, Chien Gan, 1. District 

usa Gun, Kita Kawamura Gun, 
Yabase Gun, 4 istret HL.—Aseiri 
oun Aimi Gun, Hino Gun, 1. 

Svimane Kew.—Total number of Members, 6. 
District L—Shimane Gun, Aika Gun, Ya Gun, 
1. District 1-—Nogi Gun, Nita Gan, Ohara Gun, 
Gun, 1. District HL—Shutto Gun, Tatenui 
in, Kando Gun, 1. District 1V.—Nima Gun, 
10 Gun, Ochi Gun, 1. District V.— Naka Gun, 
Nino Gun, Kanoashi Gun, 1. District VIL—Suki 
Gun, Ochi Gun, Ama Gun, Chibu Gun, 1. 

Oxayama Ken.—Total number of Members, 8. 
District Okayama Ku, Mino Gan, Jyode Gun, 
Oku Gan, Kojima 2. District [-—Tsudaka 
Gun, Iwanashi Gun, Wake Gun, 1. 
Distiict 1H.—Tsuu Gun, Kuboya Gun, Kayo Gun, 
Kado Gun, 1. District TV.—Asakuchi Gun, Oda 
G hitsuke Gun, 1. District V.—Jiobe Gun, 
‘ami Gun, Tetta Gun, Aga Gun, 1. District 
Vie “Malina Gun, Oba Gun, Nishisaijyo Gun, 
hihojyo Gun, Nishinanjyo Gun, Higashihojyo 
Gun, 1. District. VIIL—Shohoku Gun, Shonan 
Gun, Yoshino Gun, Aita Gun, Kumehojyo Gun, 
Kumenanjyo, Gun 1. 

Hirosuima Ken.—Total number of Members, 
10. District I—Hiroshima Ku, Ali Gun, 2. 
District U— District 11. Numa 
ta Gun, 



























Gun, 2 





























































Dist ict Vie Rikie 
District. VIL. 


Gun, 
VI—Toyoda Gun, 1. 
Gun, Sera Gun, “1, District VIIL—Fulcatsu 
Gun, Numakuma Gun, Anna Gun, 1. District 
IX. Ashida Gun, Homuji Gun, Jinseki Gun, Konu 
Gun, Nuka Gun, Mikami Gun, Eso Gan, 1. 
Vamacucut Ken.—Total number of Members, 
District I.—Yoshiki Gun, Mine Gun, Asa Gun, 
Disict 1—Amu Gun, Mishima 
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un, 1. 








Hitsugi 














7. 
Saba Gun, 2. 


-| Gun, Noma Gun 





District | G: 





Gun, Oisu Gun, 1. District ILL—Akamagaseki 








Ku, Toyora Gun, 1, District I ‘suno Gun, 
Kumake Gun, Oshima Gun, 2. District V.—Kuga 
Gun, 1. 


Wakayama Ken.—Total numberof Members, 5 
District L—- Wakayama Ku, Nagusa Gan, Ama 
Gun, Arita Gun, 2. District I.—Ito Gun, Naka 
Gun, 1. District I[L—Hidaka Gun, Higashi- 


-| muro Gun, 2. 


Toxusuiaa Kex.—Total number of Members, 
5. District L—Myoto Gi Katsuura Gun, 
District 1L—Naka Gun, Kaiba Gun, 1. District 
HL—Myosai Gun, Awa Gun, Oe Gun, 1. Dis- 
trict IV—tano Gun, 1. District Vi—Mima Gun, 
Miyoshi Gun, 1. 

Kacawa Kex.—Total number of Members, 5. 
District I.—Kagawa Gun, Yamada Gun, Shodo 














Gun, 1. District I_—Ouchi Gun, Kangawa Gun, 
Miki Gun, r, District H.—Utari Gun, Aya 
Gun, 1. District 1V.—Tado Gun, Naka Gun, 1 





District V.—Toyoda Gun, Mino Gun, 1. 

Enime Kew.—Total number of Members, 7. 
District I.—On Gun, Wake Gun, Kazahaya 
Kume Gun, Iyo Gun, Shimou- 




















kena Gun, 2. District I—Ochi Gun, Kuwamura 
Gun, Shufu: Gun, 1. District HL—-Kita Gun, 
Kamifukena Gun, 1. District IV.—Nii Gun, Uma 
Gun, 1. District shiuwa Gun, Higashi- 
uwa Gun, 1, District. VIL—Minamiuwa Gun, 
Kitauwa Gun, 1. 





Kocut Kes.--Total_number of Members, 4. 
District Lose Gun, Nagaoka Gan, t "District 
Taleaokea Gun, ‘Akawa Gun, 
D wie tila Reag ni Gun, Aki Gun, 1. 

Fuxvoxa Ken.—Total number of Members, 9. 
District L—Fukuoka Ku, Ido Gun, Shima Gun, 
Sawara Gun, 1. District II-—Kasuya Gun, Mune: 
kata Gun, Naka Gun, Mikasa Gun, Mushivoda 
Gun, Jyoza Gun, Geza Gun, Yast D 
trict TH" Onga’ Gan, ‘Rurats Gun; ieamaGiin, 
Honami Gun, 1. District 1V.—Mii Gan, Mihara 
Gun, Yamamoto Gun, Tkuha Gun, Takeno Gun, 1. 
District V.—Mitsuma Gun, Kozuma Gun, Shimo- 
zuma Gun, 1. District VI—Vamato Gun, Miike 
Gun, 1. District. VIL_—Kiku Gun, Tagawa Gun, 
1. District VIIL—Miyako Gun, Nakatsu Gun, 
Tsuiki Gun, Koge Gun, 1 

Orra Key.—Total number of Members, 6. 
District_L—Oita Gun, 1. District. IL—Kita- 
amabe Gun, Minamiamabe Gun, 1, District IIL. 
—Ono Gun, Naori Gun, 1. District [V.—Hay 
mi Gun, Kusu Gun, Hida Gin, 1. District V- 
Nishikunisaki Gun, Higashikunisaki Gun, "1. 
District VIL—Shimoke Gun, Usa Gun, 1. 

Saca Ken.—Total number of Members, 4. Dis- 
teict L—Saga Gun, Kanzaki Gun, Oki Gun, Kii 
Yabu Gun, Mine Gun, 2.” District II. 
Higashimatsuura’ Gun, Nishimatsuura Gan, 1. 
District I[].—Kinoshima Gun, Fujitsu Gun, 1. 

Kumamoro Key.—Total number of Members, 
8. District L—Kumamoto Ku, Akita Gun, 
leuma Gun, Udo Gun, 2. District H.—Tama 




























































Gun, 1. District IIL.—Yamaga Gan, Mamamoto 
Gun, Kikuchi Gun, Goshi Gun, Aso Gun, 2. Dis- 
ict’ IV.—Kamimashilei Gun, Shimomashiki Gun, 





1, District V.—Yatsushiro C 
Kuma Gun, 1. District VI. 
Miyasaxt Kew.—Total number of Members, 3 
District I.—Miyasaki Gun, Kitanaka Gun, Mina 
minaka Gon, Koyu Gun, 1. District [L—Kita- 
morokata Gun, Nishimorokata Gun, Higashimo- 
vokata Gun, 1. District III.—Higashiusuki Gun, 
Nishiusulei Gun, 1. 
Kacosuima Kex.—Total number of Members, 
‘District 1.—Kagoshima Gun, Taniyama Gun, 
Kumake Gun, Komo Gun, 1. 
Nini Gun, 
Hioki Gun, 
District [V.—Takaki Gun, Itsumi 
Gun, Satsuma Gun, Koshiki- 
istrict V.—Hishikari Gun, 
, Nishiso Gun, Kitaisa Gun, 
VL—Minamimorokata Gun, Minami. 
osumi Gun, Kimotsuki Gun, Higashiso Gun, 1. 
District. VI1.—Oshima Gun, 1 


hikita Gun, 
Amakusa Gun, 1 




















jire Gun, Ibusuki_ Gr 
Kawanabe Gun, I 
Ata Gun, 1. 
Gun, 

sh 


Distri 





Minamiisa 
un, I. Distr 









THE LAW OF FINANCE. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, 
hereby give Our Sanction to the present Law of 
Finance and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

‘The 11th day of the 2nd month of the 2and year 
of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KryoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Iro HirosuMt, 
President of the Privy Council, 





- other resources shall be tr 


- | of expenses helon 





Count Oxuma Suicenosu, 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Count Sarco Tsuxumreut, 

Minister of State for the Navy, 
Count Inouye Kaoru, 

Minister of State for Agriculture and 

‘ommerce. 

Count Yamapa AxryosHt, 

Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Matsucara Masayosut, 

Minister of State for Finance, and 

Minister of State for Home Affairs, 

Count Orama Iwao, 

Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Mort Antwort, 

Minister of State for Education. 
Viscount ENomoro Takgakt, 

Minister of Statefor Communications. 





Cuaprer L—Generat Ruces. 

ARTICLE I.—The financial year of the Govern: 
ment shall commence on the Ist day of the 4th 
month in each year, and end on the gist day 
of the 3ed month of the following year. 

All transactions of matters relating to receipt 
and disbursement of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of each financial year, shall be completed 
on the gtst day of the i1th month of the follow- 
ing financial year. 

ARTICLE II.—All receipts from taxes and all 

ted as revenues, and 
all expenses, as expenditures. Revenues’ and 
expenditures shall be embodied in the general 
budget. 

‘Agicta III—Sums appropriated for each 
financial year shall not be applied to the payment 
g to another financial year. 

Arricte IV.—No. Government Office is al- 
lowed to kerp special funds other than those 
provided for by law or ordinance. 














Cuarrer H—Bupcer. 

Articre V.—The general budget of annual 
revenues and expenditures shall be laid before 
the Imperial Diet of the previous year, at the 
beginning of its session. 

ArticLe VI.—The general budget of annual 
revenues and expenditures shall be divided into 
two parts, the ordinary and extraordinary ; and 
each part shall be subdivided into Titles and 
Paragraphs. 

The following documents shall accompany the 
budget for the information of the Imperial Diet:— 

1. Paper stating the amount of the estimated 
expenses demanded Ly the respective De- 
partments of State. In this paper every 
item in each Paragraph shall be explicitly 
stated. 

2. Paper stating the actual accounts of the 
revenue and expenditure of the financial 
year, ended on the 31st day of the 3rd 
month of the current year. 

ArticLe VII.—The reserves to be provided in 
the budget shall be divided into the following two 
classe: 

Ist reserve. 

and reserve. 

‘The first reserve shall be used to supply de- 
ficiencies, which are unavoidable in the budget. 

‘The second reserve shall be used to meet neces 
sary expenses unprovided for in the same. 

ArticLe VIII.—The account of sums defrayed 
out of the reserve shall, after the lapse of the 
financial year, be before the Imperial Diet, 
and its approbation shall be sought. 

Articie I1X.—The maximum amount of the 
‘Treasury Bills to be issued during each financial 
year, shall Le determined with the consent of the 
Imperial Diet. 

Cuarter II.—Receipis. 
‘Taxes and other revenues shall 
accordance with the provisions of 
laws and ordinances. 

‘Taxes and other revenues shall not be levied 
except by officials qualified therefor by law or 
ordinance. 

Cuarter IV.—Exrenpitures. 

Articre XI.—The amount appropriated for 
the expenses of the Government for each finan- 
cial year, shall be defrayed out of the revenues 
of the same financial ye: 

Axticis XIL—The ters of State shall 
not apply the appropriations for any object otier 
than that presctibed in the budget; nor ate they 
permitted to interchange the amounts of appro- 

tiation in each Paragraph one for the other 

The Ministers of State shall hand over to the 
Treasury all receipts under their control, and 
shall not make use of them directly. 

Articte XIIL.—The Ministers of State shall 
draw order of payment upon the Treasury, in 
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order to defray the expenses appertaining {o their 
respective administrations. 

he power to issue order of payment, however, 

may be delegated to other functionaries in accord- 
ance with rules specially provided for. 

ArticLe XIV.—The Treasury shall not make 
payment on such orders as are contrary to the 
provisions of laws and ordinances. 

Article XV.—The Ministers of State shall not 
issue order of payment, except in favour of a 
legitimate creditor of the Government or his agent. 

For the expenses enumerated here below, the 
Ministers of State may, however, issue order of 
advance payment to competent officials or to 
banks specially assigned by the Government. 

1. Payment on the principal and interest of 
national debts. 

2. Expenses of troops and fleets, and Go- 
vernment vessels. > 

3. Expenses of Government Offices abroad. 

4. All expenses to be paid in foreign coun- 
tries, besides those mentioned in the pre 
ceding clause. 

5. Expenses to be paid tn those districts 
the interior, where the means of transpor- 
tation and communication are incomplete. 

6. Those miscellaneous ordinary expenses in 
the different Government Offices, of which 
the whole annual amount is below five 
hundred ven. 

7. Expenses of Offices, the situation of which 
cannot be settled in one place. 

8 Expenses of works carried out_under 
direct supervision of the different Govern: 
ment Offices, provided such expenses do 
not exced three thousand yen for each 
superintending official. 

Cuarrer V.—Finar Accounts. 

Articte XVI—General final accounts to be 
laid by the Government before the Imperial Diet, 
after it has received the verification of the Board 
of Audit, shall be drawn up in the same form as 
the general budget, and shall contain explicit 
statements as to the following particulars :— 

REVENUES. 

Estimated amount of revenues. 

Ascei tained amount of revenues. 

Amount of revenues received. 

‘Amount of revenues not yet received. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Estimated amount of expenditures. 

Amount of expenditures increased after the 
determination of the budget. 

‘Amount of expenditures for which order of 
payment had been issued. 

Amount to be carried over to the next financial 

year. 
7 Articie XVII.—The following document 
accompany the general final accounts men: 
in the preceding Article, together with the report 
of verification of the Board of Audit :— 

1. Reports of final accounts submitted of the 
respective Departments of State. 

2. Accounts of the national debts. 

3, Accounts of cases in which special modes 
of Weatment are allowed. 

Cuarrer VI.—Terms oy PrescrirTion. 

ARTICLE XVIIL—As to those liabilities of the 
Government, of which the creditor has not made 
the demand of disbursement or of payment within 
five years, after the end of the financial year in 
which the payment should have been made, they 
shall be considered to have passed the tern of 
prescription, and the Government shall be free 
from the liability. But in case the term of pre- 
scription is fixed by a special law, the provision 
of such law shall be followed. 

Arricre XIX, —When, concerning any amount 
of money due to the Government, a person has 
not received notice for payment within five years, 
after the end of the financial year in which such 
payment should have been made, he shall be heed 
from their liability. But in case the term of pre- 
scription iy fixed by a special law, the provision of 
such law shall be followed. 
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Cuarrer VII.—Svutrtus. Traxsrer or Ap- 
PROPRIATIONS TO ANOTHER FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Receipts Not Provipep 1x THE Bupcer. 


RerunDING oF ArrRopRiATions. 

Artictr XX.—When there occurs a surplus 
in the iecounts of a financial year, it shall 
be carried over to the revenues of the next finan- 
cial year. 

Arrice XXI.—In case any express permis- 
sion is specially provided in the budget, or in case 
expenses have not been wholly paid out during a 
financial year, on account of delays caused by an- 
avoidable cicumstances in the progress of any 
work or manufacture which had to be completed 
within the said financial year, appropriations may 
be carried over to, and disbursed in, the succeed- 
ing year. 
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ARTICLE XXII—In case the total amount of a 
continuing expenditure fund is determined for any 
work, manufacture, or any other undertakings, 
which require a number of years for completion, 
the surplus of each financial year may be succes 
sively carried over and disbursed until the end of 
the year, in which the said work, manufacture, or 
other undertakings shall be finished. 


Articte XXII[.—Money paid back for re- 
funding sums which hhad been paid out in mistake 
or had been overpaid, receipts belonging to a 
financial year of which the accounts of receipts 
and payment have been finished, and all other re- 
ceipts not provided in the budget, shall be taken 
into the revenue of the current financial year. 
However, in the case of an advance payment, of a 
disbursement in approximate amounts, or of a 
disbursement by a temporary interchange of items, 
which has been made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law or Imperial Ordinance, the sums of 
money paid back may be applied for refunding 
the respective appropriations, out of which they 
had been originally paid. 














Cuarrer VIIL.—Works UNDER THE GOVERN- 
ment. Tue Sace axp Purcnase, AND LEND- 
ING anp BorrowinG or Opsecrs. 


Articie XXIV.—Excepting the cases other- 
wise prescribed by law or Imperial Ordinance, 
works under the Government, and the sale and 
purchase and lending and borrowing of articles, 
shall be put to competition, by giving public notice. 
In the following cases, however, contracts may be 
entered into at discretion, without resorting to the 
competitive means :— 

1. In the case of the purchase or borrowing 
of articles in the exclusive possession of a 
single person or company. 

2. In the case of works to be carried out, or 
of articles to be purchased or sold, or to be 
lent or borrowed, under circumstances re- 
quiring the actions of the Government to 
be kept secret. 








3. In the case of extraordinary urgency, when 
there is no time to put to competition the 
undertaking of a work, or the purchase or 
sale, or borrowing or lending of articles. 

4. In the case of articles which, on account of 
their peculiar nature, or on account of the 
special object for which they are to be used, 
require to be purchased directly in the 
place of production or manufacture, or from 
the producers or manufacturers. 

5. In the case of the purchase of manufactures 
or instruments, which cannot be manufac- 
tured except by special artists. 

6. In the case of the purchase or lease of 
lands and buildings, requiring particular 
situation or construction, 

7. In the case of contracts relating to works, 
and of the purchase or borrowing of articles, 
of which the cost or value does not exceed 
five hundced yen. 

8. In the case of the sale of movable pro- 
perlies, the estimated value of which does 
not exceed two hundred yen. : 

9. Inthe case of the purchase of men-of-war. 

10. In the case of the purchase of horses in 
the Army. 

11. Incase a work or manufacture is caused 
to be undertaken, or some articles are pur- 
chased, for experimental purposes. 

12. In the case of the employment of the poor 
belonging to a charity establishment, or in 
the case of the direct purchase of things pro- 
duced or manufactured therein. 

13. In the case of the employment of convict 
labour, or of the direct purchase of things 
manufactined by the same, or in the case 
of the direct purchase of articles produced 
or manufactured at an agricultural or in- 
dustrial establishment under the control of 














the Government. 
14. In the case of the sale of articles produced 
for manufactured or at-an agricultural or 


industrial establishment under the Govern- 
ment, or an establishment for charity, educa- 
tion, or by convict labour. 

Artic XXV.—No payment shall be made 
in advance for works or manufacture, or for the 
| purchase of articles, excepting in eases of men-of- 
|war, arms, and ammunitions. 
| Cuarren IX.—Accountine Ovrictats. 
| Articur XXVI.—Ofiicials, who are charged 
‘with the ceceipt and disbursement of cash and 
with serving articles in and out that belong to 
the Government, shall be responsible in ever 

case for the money and atticles under their 

management, and teccive the verification and 
\ decision of the Board of Audit. 


Articte XXVII.—In cases where the officials 














mentioned in the preceding Article lose or injure 
the cash or atticles, by fire or Aood, or by being 
robbed of them, or by any other causes, they shall 
hot be relieved from their respon sibility, unless, by 
proving to the Board of Audit that the loss or 
injury has been unavoidable in connection with 
the custody, they shall have received decision of 
the said Board, discharging them from the re- 
sponsibility for the same. 

Arricus XXVIII.—The officials who may be 
required to deposit security for being charged with 
the receipt or disbursement of cash and with ser- 
ving articles in. and out, shall be determined by 
Imperial Ordinance. 

ArticLe XXIX.—The capacity to order pay- 
ment and that of dealing with the receipt and dis- 
bursement of money, shall not be combined in one 
person at the same time 


Cnaprer X.—Miscettanrous Rutes. 

Article XXX.—In case when it is difficult to 
follow the provisions of the present Law on account 
of special requirements, a special mode of treat- 
ment may be allowed. 

The establishment of a special mode of treatment 
shall be effected by law. 
‘Articte XXX1.—The Government may en- 
trust the Nippon Ginko with management of the 
‘Treasury funds. 


Cuaprer XI.—SurecemenTary Ruves. 

Arricre XXXII.—The provisions of the pre- 
sent Law not relating to the Imperial Diet shall 
come in force from the 1st day of the 4th month 
of the 23rd year of Meiji; and those relating to the 
Imperial Diet shall come in force from the time of 
its opening. 

‘The provisions of the present Law relating to 
the final accounts shall have application from the 
accounts of the financial year for which the vote 
of the Imperial Diet shall have been obtained. 

Arricie XXXIIL.—Laws and ordinances which 
are incompatible with any provision of the present 
Law, shall be repealed from the day of the coming 
n force of such provision. 




















CHRIST CHURCH. 

6 
The annual general meeting of the members of 
Christ Church’ took place on the 8th instant in 
the Chamber of Commerce Rooms at No. 12 
Among those present were Messrs. J. Rickett, J. 
de Becker, D. S. Brearley, J. Dodds, C.D. 
Halliburton, E. Flint Kilby, A. Keir, A. J. Mac- 

pherson, J. T. Griffin, J. A. Fraser. 


Mr. Jas. Dopps took the chair and after reading 
the advertisement calling the meeting, said—Gen- 
tlemen, when we last met it was hoped that the 
chair on this occasion would have had another 
occupant, for as you will rememlber Mr. Russell 
Robertson was then re-elected on the Committee 
in anticipation of his return from England with a 
view to his resuming on his arrival the position of 
Chairman, As these annual gatherings come 
round the great loss the community suffered by 
his premature death is more forcibly brought home 
to us, arid in no institution has that loss been more 
keenly felt than in the Church, in the affairs and 
welfare of which he, during a very long connection 
both officially and ‘in his private capacity, always 
took the warmest and deepest  interest.—(Ap- 
plause.) With this slight Wibute to the memory 
of one whom we all esteemed and loved so much, | 
will pass on to the formal business of the meeting 
and will read the report for the past year. 


‘The report and account was as follows -— 


‘The Committee uf the Episcopal Church Estallishment 
at Yokohama have now the pleasure to submit to the Seat: 
holders the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 
December, 1883. 

‘The year opened with a debit balance -f $54.27, bit 
general prospects were then deemed so favourable that the 
Subscribers in General Meeting passed a resolution to raise 
the Chaplain’s Stipend to #200 per month. The Com 
mittee are glad to he able to say that the expectations thea 
entertained have been realised and that the income of the 
Church have been sufficient to defray all expenses, and (0 


enable the Hon. Treasurer in his account to recerd # 
small 




















balance of $20.10 to the good 
is result has been attained in force of an almost un 
diminished expenditure in the item uf repairs and witlout 
the necessity of any appeal to Seatholders for additions 
donations. ; 
Te is satisfactory to record an increase of $170 in Pew 
Rents, which is the main source of the income of HF 
Church. 7 a 
‘The offertories are also well maintained, having produce 
in addition to the sums figuring in the Balance Sheet (© 
usual amounts that are given to necessitous 








persons the 
first Sunday's offertory in each month being still set 4P2" 
for that benevolent purpose. o is 

“The Committee gratefully acknowledge the kindly re 
at the Organ rendered by Miss Leach and Mr. Grit 





who, since his return from England has resumed the Det 
he has so long and ably filled.” ‘To the ladies and gent 
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men forming the choir the best thanks of the congrega- 
tion are also due. 

The Committee further desire to place on record their 
deep sense of the loss the church has sustained by the 
death during the year of Mr. sell Robertson, who al- 
ways took such a warm interest in its welfare. 
as. Dopps, 
‘Ricker. 

S$. Jann. 
E. Fuint Kixey. 
D. S. BreaRce’ 
Tus Honorary Treasurer of Curist Cuurcu IN Account 
WITH THE TRUSTEES, 1888, 























To Pew Rents for year 1888.0... veeisee $2/730.00 

To Donations from non-seatholders v-crucrcccurenecs 105.00 
To Lamp money collected by the Rev. &. C. Irwine 

(ee COMEEA) snecsstecostnnnstenee + 4§.00 

To Onertory for year 1888 491.69, 

To Offertory Christmas Day : 123.43 

To Bonuses from Insurance Companie 3220 

1520.31 

January 1st, 1889. sees) 

By Balance in Hand ..... $20.10 






















By Balance ist January, 1868... $54.7 
By Chaplain's stipend for year 188 2400.00 
By Coal and Lighting account, 1888 Wsas 
By Momban's wayes‘and expenses, 1498 
By Ground Rent, 1888 Ho.t9 
By Fire Insurance Church, 1888 
BY Fire Insurance Parsonage, 1888 182.00 
By Repaiea to Charch, 1588 204.10 
By Repairs to Parsonage, ria’ : 
BY Easter and Christmas Decorations. B 


By Stationery, Printing and Advertising 
By laterest on Church Loan 

By Bank Interest and sundry trifes... 
BY Lamps for Church (see contra) 


By Balance in hand..... 


Donations from non-seatholders hi 
thanks, from the following gentleme 
E. Abbott, Esq. .. 








received, with 








$10 
eat 
tag 
ore 
s 
1 
10 
ie 
rd 
108 
D.S. Brranury, 
Hon, Treasurer, 
Examined and found correct as per vouchers. 


E. Fuiwt Kitsy, 


R.A. Wylie, Esq. 





Yokohama, 4th February, 1889. 

‘The CHAIRMAN remarked that it was certainly 
matter for congratulation that instead of as in 
former years showing a debit balance they had 
for two years running been able to defray all 
their expenses and pay their way. He might 
say that it had not been altogether without effort 
that that result had been attained, and in this 
connection he might say that they were all very 
much indebted tothe energetic Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Brearley.—(Applause.) The report and ac- 
counts were now before the meeting. 

In reply to Mr. HaLLiBuRToN, 

‘The CuairMan said the offertories showed a 
decrease of about $20 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. He mentioned further, in reply to 
Mr. de Becker that the donations in 1887 were 
$160 as compared with $105 in 1888, but explained 
that this had arisen because there was not so much 
need to go round with the hat as in former years, 
the expenses being met. 

Mr. pg Becker remarked that in that case the 
donations would be more of a spontaneous nature 
than they were in the former year. 

‘The CHARMAN said that was so. Many seat- 
holders had been compelled to give a second sum 
of money annually for many years, but this year it 
was not required. Moreover, he pointed out that 
the Chaplain’s stipend had been increased from 
$2,100 to $2,400. ‘That was in expenditure and 
on the other side of income the pew-rents had in- 
creased, as mentioned in the report, by $270. The 
‘terest on the loan was smaller this year because 
in the previous year an instalment was paid which 
really belonged to 1886, the total being thus $161, 
whereas this year the amount was $120. 

Mr. Macpuerson asked whether the income 
from pew-rents was likely to be maintained. 

"The Cuarrmanand Mr. Brearvey both replied 
in the affirmative, and in reference to another 
question by Mr. Macpherson as to the probability 
of repairs being required, the Chairman remarked 
that the parsonage had been thoroughly repaired 
within the last two years and put in the best of 
order, while Mr. Brearley added that the church 
was repaired last year and in all probability they 
would not need to spend much money on it for 
the next two or three years, certainly not in 1889. 
‘The Chairman said that was also his impression. 

‘Some farther discussion took place, in the course 
of which, 

‘The CuarrMan said a suggestion was made last 
year as to the enlargement and improvement of the 
Church and the removal of the organ. The matter 
was not referred to in the present report, but he 
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might state that at the Committce meeting follow- 
ing on the last general meeting it was taken into 
consideration, and professional opinion was ob- 
tained about the organ with the result that the 
suggestions were found tobe impracticable. The 
organ could not moved without endangering its 
effeciency to another place in the Church—that 
was the opinion given by Mr. Keil, who had 
examined it thoroughly. For the information of 
Mr. Griffin who was not present at the last 
meeting, the Chairman read a report of the dis- 
cussion on the subject and also Mr. Keil’s letter. 

Mr. HaLLipurTon suggested that papers should 
be provided in the pews at the evening service for 
those who having entered the Church with no 
change in their pockets might wish to write chits 
for any amount they wished to contribute. 

Some discussion followed this, chiefly as to the 
advisability of calling the attention of visitors to 
the fact that contributions would be received, the 
practice of having a box at the door being con- 
demned, while one gentleman, Mr. Keir, remarked 
that a notice should be placed in each pew intimat- 
ing that a contribution box woutd be found at the 
door. 

Mr. Brearey said the tendency of the offer- 
tories—though not yet very striking—was to de- 
crease, fewer people among the seat-holders sup- 
porting them now than was the case a year or two 
ago. 

Mr. pe BECKER thought an occasional notice 
inserted in the papers would be sufficient to bring 
out whatever support was needed. % 

‘The CuatrMan said the object of the offertories 
was largely to obviate the necessity of these ap- 
peals to the community and also to give visitors 
an opportunity of subscribing. For this church 
the offertory just made all the difference. These 
remarks, however, did not affect the report or the 
accounts, buthe presumed he might say they would 
be taken into consideration by the new Com- 
mittee which they would have to elect. 

Me. Brearrry remarked on the scant attention 
paid by members to the duty of taking charge of 
the bag, and spoke in high terms of the readiness 
with which Mr. Morriss, jun., had given assistance 
in this respect. Messrs. Cope and Hood were 
also mentioned as having rendered service in the 
same manner. 

The CuatrsAaw thought members of the Com- 
mittee might arrange with members of the con- 
gregation to take their place when absent. 

On the motion of Mr. MACPHERSON, seconded 
by Mr. Grifriy, the report and accounts were ap- 
proved of. 

On the motion of Mr. Hattisurron, seconded 
by Mr. Grirrin, the Committee was elected to con- 
sist. of Messrs. Rickett, James, and Brearley 
former members, and Messrs. Keir and J. A. 
Fraser new members. 




















The Caarrman said} it might be of interest 
to the meeting if he were to give them some 
information about the trust deed. He had never 
seen the documents before, but some ques- 
tion having arisen regarding them he had got 
them from the Consulate. He found that a title 
deed was taken from the Kencho in 1875 in the 
name of Mr, Russell Robertson for the purpose of 
sufficient conveyance of the Church to the trustees 
as at present constituted. On the same date Mr. 
Russell Robertson conveyed the Church to four 
ttustess, Messrs. Cargill, Ness, Wilkin, and James, 
and there was on the same date a declara- 
tion of trust by those four trustees by which 
declaration the property was vested in them and 
they acted as he supposed as a Committee of 
management in the first instance till they thought 
they required the assistance of some of the mem- 
bers of the congregation, At a meeting, there- 
fore, held in the same year a Committee was 
elected including several members of the congre- 
gation. After the execution of the first trust Mr, 
Cargill left and there was then a conveyance to 
the three remaining trustees and Mr. Rickett. In 
their hands the property remained till Messrs. 
James and Rickett remained as the resident 
trustees. He did not know whether it would 
be necessary to appoint new trustees or what 
form would be necessary, but presumed it would 
be for the incoming committee to take proper 
steps. In reply to Mr. Brearley, he added that 
he had had a conversation with Mr. Troup, 
and the documents were quite safe in the Con- 
sulate. They were not deposited there offi- 
cially, but by Mr, Russell Robertson for his own 
convenience as chairman, and, he presumed, had 
lain there untouched since, safer than if they were 
in the hands of private individuals. 

On the motion of Mr. pz Becker a cordial vote 
of thanks was given tothe Chairman, and the 
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proceedings terminated, 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 
pean es 
(From our own CorresronpDENT.) 


Soul, January 29th. 
Another year of Korean history has just been 
finished. Judge Denny is back from China and 
at work trying to get people to understand that he 
is claiming nothing for Korea to which she is not 
entitled, namely, the right to manage her internal 
affairs to suit herself, An abundance of mud has 
been thrown at his pamphlet, but no_ serious 
attempt has been made to answer it. From the 
quiet way in which Resident Minister Yuan is 
conducting himself lately there is no doubt. that 
some good has come from the Judge’s efforts. 
Whatever may be the outcome “of the present 
agitation, there is no doubt in the minds of 
thinkers ‘here that the Judge is making a good 











fight. His policy is “for Korea to maintain 
friendly relations with China but not to suffer inter- 
ference in her internal affairs. 

While on this subject it may not be amiss for 
me to give the facts of the “fight” in the Palace 
between these two antagonists. The Judge was 
at the Palace waiting for an audience with the 
King. While sitting quietly in the waiting-room, 
Resident Yuan entered. Neither spoke to the 
other. At this moment an officer camesto an- 
nounce that the King would receive Judge Denny. 
Going out he had to pass Mr. Yuan and again 
he did not recognize him. The Judge’s enemies 
must be hard up for powder to make a “brawl!” 
out of this, 

Mr. Hance, of the Customs, while riding in 
company witha few friends, was suddenly seized 
with paralysis ; he fell from his horse and for up- 
wards of two weeks was unconscious. Drs. Heron 
and Scranton attended him, and he is much im- 
proved now. 

Mr. H. A. Dinsmore, Resident Minister from the 
U.S. to Korea, has been off rusticating .in Japan 
and China and has just returned. 











The foreign residents are again rejoicing in 
possessing the hard anthracite coal from the Binge 
an province. Korea, we are told, is rich in coal 
fields and the quality that has been brought down 
this winter_is decidedly superior. A Mr. Pierce 
from New York has recently arrived. He is to 
“look after the mines” for the Government—if the 
Chinese do not object. 








LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ae . 
(From Our Srectat Corresronpext.) 


London, December 2gth. 

‘The Christmas holidays have passed away in 
mild, damp weather and most of us are now hard 
at work again. ‘The hardest workers, however, in 
London have a good deal of sympathy with the 
worn-out legislators who were chained to the 
House of Commons till within a few hours of the 
ringing of the Christmas bells. I think it is al- 
most without parallel in our parliamentary history 
to find the Queen's Speech read, as it as bis 
at this prorogation, late on Christmas Eve, When 
other mortals were wishing each other a happy 
Christmas, members were wrangling in a most 
unruly style, and one silly personage in the Par- 
nellite ranks spoke of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as a “coward” and a liar” (in his absence, 
of course). ‘This gentleman was at once suspend- 
ed, but whether he will receive further punishment 
or not, we cannot tell. Not only was activity de- 
manded in the House, but the fact that several 
parliamentary contests were raging throughout the 
country demanded great exertions on the part of 
some of the unfortunate members. Each of the 
battles was a stubborn one—Holborn, Maidstone, 
Colchester, Stockton. The three first were Uni- 
onist seats, the last a Radical one. The Holborn, 
Division was vacated by the death of Colonel 
Duncasi, one of the most popular members in 
the House of Commons. This seat was held 
by the Unionists but with a much decreased 
majority—from 1,700 to goo or thereabout. This, 
of course, was regarded as a substantial Glad- 
stonian victory; though the Unionist candidate 
was not by any means the strongest that could be 
found, and the Home Ruler, Earl Compton, was 
very popular in the district. Maidstone was re- 
tained by the Unionists, but with their majority 
slightly decreased ; Colchester with a largely in- 
creased majority. Stockton was one of the most 
bitterly contested seats [have heard of for a long 
time. “Sir Horace Davey, the eminent Chancery 
lawyer, was the Gladstonian candidate, and a po- 
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pion, Notwithstanding the tremendous power of 
Radicalism in the North of England, the Radical 
majority of over 1,000 was reduced to less than 
4oo, Sir Horace thus narrowly escaping being sent 
ninth or tenth constituency in his en- 
deavours to obtain a seat in Parliament. So that 
altogether you see that members have had rather 
ahard time ; stubborn battles in the constituencies, 
division after division and {vequent late hours in 
the House, make the honest member’s life anything 
but a happy one. 

After an eventful session what is the position of 
the Government? Some seats have been lost, and] 
on the whole, though the battle has been fought 
with varying success, the Gladstonians have been 
gainets in the bye-elections. Still in a full house 
the fact remains that there is at the disposal of the 
Government a majority of close on a hundred, 
which, barring disaster, is not likely to be lessened 
very much before the next general election. Their 
tactics do not consist as described by Me. Glad- 
stone, in running the Septennial Act against the 
life of an old man.” Pressing home questions 
havé been to some extent legislated on ; and but 
for the silly opposition of half a dozen irrecon- 
cilables in the House, many other useful measures 
would have been passed. Beyond all question 
the Minister who now excites the most atten- 
tion is the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Ina few 
years he has come out from comparative obscurity 
to occupy the most difficult post that a Minister 
can have. In his measures he may have been 
mistaken—that is a matter of opinion—but about 
his determination, his intrepidity, his heedlessness 
of the insults that have been cast at him, there 
is but one opinion amongst friends and foes. 

You will doubtless have heard that a great deal 
of party capital has been made here on the 
strength of an expression used by Lord Salisbury 
when talking of an Indian gentleman who had 
taken a very active part in our elections here, 
and had in faet stood for one constituency in 1886. 
In explaining, or endeavouring to explain, the 
decline of the Unionist majority in the Hoboin 
Division, the noble Marquis said that the election 
in 1880 was nota fair trial of swength, for Colonel 
Duncan, the Unionist candidate, was a most 
popular nan, while his opponent was a stranger, 
infact he was ‘a black man.” Ou this expression 
his opponents seized, and it_was used as a very 
strong argument against the Government through- 
out the country, Here is the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury, said the Gladstonians, expressing his 
contempt for a highly educated Indian gentlem: 
it is an insult to all Indians; the Minister wl 
uses such language towards the representative of 
ny millions of Her Majesty’s subjects deserves 
impeachment. Foremost in the fray was the Pall 
Mall Gazette, whose editor seemed tohave something 
like a fit from the horror produced by the language 
-of Lord Salisbury. The explanation given by 
Lord Salisbury afew weeks later at Scarboro’ 
seems to me to be satisfactory. It is twofold. 
First, even if he had used the expression “ black 
man?’ in a contemptuous way, which he did not, 
good Liberals should see nothing contemptible in 
aman who happens to be of a difierent colour to 
Europeans; secondly he merely used the words 
complained of to show that the candidate bore on 
his face the marks of his racial difference from the 
volers, and that the majority of Englishmen (whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly is of no importance for the 
purposes of the arguinent) have no wish to vote 
for an alien. In fact, if I may venture to make a 
suggestion I would say that if Lord Salisbury had 
said “yellow man” instead of “black iman” 
there would be no room for complaint; but that 
an Indian was practically called a nigger outrages 
the moral feelings of our ardent Radicals. 

The Government appears to be satisfied that 
our work at Suakim is done for the present. 
‘There is a good deal to be said in favour of this 
view. The battle has scattered the dervishes and 
has shown that we are able and intend to keep the 
seaport, and at the same time our refusal toad 
vance to Sinkat or Tokas will show the friendly 
tribes that we have no desire to annex their ter 
tory. OF course most sane people here, I mean 
those who ate not violent politicians, adiit that 
the possession of Suakim is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of our commerce. That Mr. 
Motley and his followers say we ought to retire is 
quite natural, and just what one would expect from 
such quarters, But Englishmen are hardly pre- 
pared to abandon the Red Sea coast to the Mahdi 
and his hordes, and as a logical consequence to 
abandon Egypt. The recent Laue has made two 
things very clear, Our black soldiers when led 
by English officers can shatter to pieces the best 
regiments of the Mahdi’s troops; and we have 
also found out that the number of peaceful tribes, 
those anxious for trading and not for fighting, is 
very large. ‘This is an additional reason for re- 
taining Suakim. If the trade of the vast region 
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of Eastern Soudan is ever to be developed, it will 
not be under the Mahdi; and if we refuse to 
remain at Suakim, Rus: or France will be the 
Power who will profit by this desire for trading. 
The defeat of the Mahdi’s forces has shown these 
peaceful tribes that if they seek the friendship of 
England they need not fear the Mahdi. [i this 
connection the opinion of Mr. Wylde, who was 
Consul at Suakim, is worth quoting. He says 
“Now is evidently the time to make use of the 
influence of all those Englishmen that know the 
tribes and are willing to work the only sound 
policy that will-effectually prevent the dervishes 
from coming back to the Eastern Soudan, [have 
no hesitation in saying, if a pacific policy is pur- 
sued and trade opened, that in six months? time 
there will not be a dervish on the eastern side of 
the Atbara river, and that Ariab and Rowai on the 
Suakim-Berber route will be held by a fiendly 
population that will effectually prevent any dervish 
force from making any move eastwards.” 

Ina few days an Exhibition of very great his- 
torical interest is to be opened here. [tis to be 
called “Exhibition of Relics of the Royal House 
of Stuat.? T cannot yet say what will be the 
extent of the Exhibition, but that such relics exist 
abundance is ceftain. Some yeas ago we 


























in 
thought that Jacobitism had departed, but, strange 








approaching Exhibition is 
the outcome of a latter day movement in favour of 
whitewashing the Stuart family, [do not know 
what the origin of the movement is, but that in 
certain circles a kind of Jacobitisin is prevalent is 
certain. It is, of course, an aristocratic movement. 
An ordinary mortal, however, is unable to find 
anything very admitable in any of the line, in 
England at ail events, except perhaps in the way 
“King Charles the Martyr” bore his imprisonment 
and death. Scott describes James I the * For 
tunes of Nigel’? as a good-natured, and harmless 
though a foolish and ridiculous sovereign ; Charles 
IL. is painted by him in Woodstock” and “Pe 
vetilof the Peak" asa good-hearted debauchée ; 
the Young Pretender is a model of chivalry in 
Waverly, though he is hardly so admirable in 
“‘Redgauntlet.”. Similarly the Jacobite ballads 
make heroes of them all from Charles I. to bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” and Mrs. Blackmore in Lorna 
Doone represents even James IL, the blackest of 
the black crew, as having a great deal of good in 
him. If itis owing to all this literature that this 
Stuart-worship is now to some extent a fashionable 
creed, one wonders that the worship did not begin 
long ago. Scott, Aytoun, Mr. Henry Irving, and 
all the rest of them have a great deal of difficulty 
in convincing ordinary “ plain men,” as Macaulay 
would call us, that. England was not happy to be 
rid of a race who knew not what a constiiutiona 
monarchy meant. For all that we shall all study 
the collection which is now being brought together, 
which will, I believe, be a most remarkable one. 
It is rather a pity that the great tomb at St. 
Peter’s to the memory of ** James IIL. Charles 111, 
and Henry LX., Kings of England,” names which 
as Lord Mahon says “no Briton can ever read 
without a smile and sigh,” cannot be brought too; 
it is the most appropriate emblem of the extinct 
House. 


as itmay appear, th 












































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
SaaS 
(From our Srecta. Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, January 15th. 

‘The New Year begins, as the old year ended, 
uneventfully. It seems impossible to get up any 
interest in politics, Senators continue their wiestle 
with the tariff, and the odds at present writing 
are that it will throw them in the end. Congress- 
ving a fit of indignation over the bills 
organizing new States out of the territories, but 
nobody minds, The moment is propitious for 
the delivery of speeches intended exclusively for 
home consumption, and quite a number of mem- 











men are I 








bers of both houses are relieving their souls through | 


the medium of the congressional Record. It seems 
pretty evident that no one proposes to commit 
timself until General Harrison has defined his 
polic 

In high political circles, the question of Blaine 
or no Blaine in the Cabinet absorbs attention, 

















ut_is as far from solution as eve: The 
Sphinx at Indianopolis | makes no n. In 
New Yoik and New England, some resent- 


ment is expressed at this silence, and a good 
friend of the party declares that if Mr. Harrison 
proposes to run the Government without deferring 
to the wishes of those sections, he will land where 
Cleveland landed. For Mr. Blaine the situation 





is embarassing. If he does not go into the 
Cabinet, his career is ended; it would not help 


URB. 


him to play the part of his own ghost in the 
senate; and in this country, an eclipse of four 
years jes a public man so completely that his 
very name is forgotten. If he does go into the 
Cabinet, he is certain to be made the scapegoat 
for any blunders which the administration may 
commit. 

The question of the immediate future is not the 
tariff, but the negrovote at the South. Mr, Haiti- 
son was elected on a platform committing the 
party to the policy of bringing out that vote at all 
hazatds. But now come the Southern Republican 
leaders, who declare that the vote cannot be brought 
out without danger of bloodshed, and that 
an attempt to. bring it out would extinguish 
their party at the South. Some propose. to 
disfranchise the negro by subtle indirection, 
Mr. Bullock of Georgia, and Mr. Wire of Virgi- 
nia, both Republicans and men of high character, 
propose that the federal government shall leave 
the south free to conduct its elections as it pleases, 
but that where any substantial portion of the 
southern yote is suppressed, the congressional 
representation of the State shail be reduced accord- 
ingly. By comparmg the list of voters at Pre 
sidential elections with the list of citizens qualified 
to vote, it is found that about 8o per cent. of the 
possible vote is generally cast, in the country at 
large : butin South Carolina, the percentage cast is 
only 44, and in Georgia the same. ‘The difference 
between this and the general average is supposed 
to represent a negro vote which is suppressed 
by force, fraud, evasion, or indifference. Mr. 
Biaine’s plan is to bring out this vote, under the 
shelter of federal bayonets, He believes that the 
suppressed vole is mainly or wholly Republican, 
Mr. Bullock, on the other hand, maintains that the 
negro vote ix cast in about the same proportion as 
the white vote, and that the evil to be overcome is 
political indifferentism in both races, which might 
be cured by reducing the congressional representa: 
tion of States in which the people are too careless 
to use the franchise, 

The problemis notnew, It was found necessary 
in Athens to make voting compulsory, and in 
modern times statesmen have more than once 
considered the expediency of punishing abstention 
from the polls as a ciime. It is evident that when 
the 1st Congress meets, a flood of plans will be 
proposed to ‘bring the southern vote up to the 
average ; but Republican leaders who hope to biing 
out the negro vote by federal interference at the 
polls will probably find that the West will not ac: 
quiesce in such an invasion of State sovereignt 

More interesting to the bulk of the people than 
this political wrangle is the rivalry now going on 
between four aspirants to the throne of the Queen 
ofthe Stage. The fair competitors are Madame 
Modjeska, Mary Anderson, Mrs. Potter, and Mis 
Langtry. Of these the first named opens her new 
season In this city on 28th as Jmogen in “ Cymbe- 
line.” Sheis nolonger young. She had indeed long 
passed the heyday of youth when pecuniary neces: 

ies compelled her to turn her genius to account: 
it speaks worlds for her powers that when she made 
her début, though her pronunciation made. it 
difficult to understand her, her supremacy was at 
once recognised, and in such parts as Rosalind 
she was pronounced peerless. She is now a 
grandmother, but her rehearsals show that she 
will be exquisite as the refined and gitlish Jmogen, 
the sweetest woman that Shakespeare ever created. 
In striking contrast with her is Mary Anderson, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair; a classic 
statue, perfect in every intonation and every 
stage trick, but cold asa potato. Next to her 
comes the “society queen,” Mrs. Potter, whose over= 
weening conceit has just induced her to play Cleo- 
patra to Kyrle Bellew's Antony. ‘Those who have 
studied Gerome's picture by the light of Shake- 
speare’s gorgeous lines have a pretty distinct idea 
of the barbaric queen who was born to ruin men, 
and who combined insatiate greed, uncontrollable 
passion, irresistible fascination, and unrestrained 
selfishness with the grasp of a statesman and the 
delicate refinement of an Oriental ncess. How 
nearly Mrs. Potter came to depicting this mar- 
velous creature will be understood from the follow- 
ing description, by a master hand :-— 
dup subjectot tity ous we tave ae ereetits aeons 
lady... Ie was Soregone lusion that she would fail. do: 
Bbc. She might ‘better tey even tergen ae Berlin, bet wes 
trust that in the future she will let Shakespeare alone. Even 
her amazing self-confdence is likely to be shaken by the public 
reception of her latest audacious undertaking. In’ view of all 
that Mts. Potter does not do, st would be a waste of words %0 
Swell upon what she does in her new rate. 

It will be sutticient to say th: she is the central figure in & 
large number of imposing tableauey that she feclines or various 
couches with much abandons. that she stormey. when the Ui 

Ky messenger trom Rome brings ings of iy mariage 
inistress under the Lalluehee of evil amail bopsy that she Knows 
very word of the text of her part and delivers it ail ina strident 
voit ind with an exaggerated manner; that she is beautiful 
enongh at times to justity. uteny"s infamations and that she 
lapphes the fatal asp to her bosom in the last scene with great 
deliberation and startling frankness, and dies hard, 
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The fourth competitor for’ fame, Mrs. Langtry, 
was, al latest dates, playing a show piece some- 
where on the Mississippi., She is still handsome, 
with the roundest, smoothest, and  shapeliest 
arms and neck in the world. But she can 
no more act than a kangaroo. Nothing but 
the respect which beauty inspires prevents her 
being hissed off the stage. If Lena Despard had 
possessed no higher charm than hers, Algy Bal 
four must have been a softy—though pethaps at 
“écarté.” she may play as well as the confederate 
of Jack Fortinbras. She has not got her divorce. 
She came here, bought a ranche, acquired the 
necessary residence, and imported her brother, 
who isa Loudon lawyer, to conduct the case; but 
her resident counsel tells me there were “insur. 
mountable abstacles in the way ”"—of what nature 
I discreetly forbore to inquire. Happily for her, 
she is yery rich, and Freddy Gebhardt could not 
be more altentive if she were his very spouse. 
ve days ago, a cyclone—a thing unheard of 
at this season—blew furiously from Niagara Falls 
to Philadelphia. It performed some strange 
pranks on its way, as is usual with cyclones which 
travel a hundred miles an hour. An enter- 
prising photographer had built him a_ gallery 
overhanging the falls : visitors used to crowd it to 
get pictures of the foam and the whirlpool. It 
Dlew gallery and pictures bodily into the river, and 
sent the suspension bridge after them, At Read 
ing 275 gitls were busily engaged in weaving silk 
ina factory; it blew the end walls out, and the 
four floors fell with a crash to the ground, piling 
-the unfortunate creatures into an inextricable mass 
with fallen timbers. It was half-past five at the 
time, and dark. Several hours passed before the 
poor gitls could be dug out. A large proportion 
of them were dead. 

Jeff Davis has been heard from once more; he 
delivered one of his customary addresses to a 
party of visitors, assuring them of his undiminish- 
ed devotion to his State. He is 81 years old, and 
lives in great comfort and luxury on the Beauvoir 
plantation which was given him by an admiring 
lady friend. His time is chiefly spent in reading 
the Bible, and discoursing on religion. Like many 
men of his age,-he lives in the past and in hopes 
for the future; current events have no attraction 
for him. He has never lost his hold on the love 
of his people; the more they have suffered through 
his mistakes, the more they seem to cling to him. 
He is one of the few survivors of that strange ante- 
bellum period, when the policy of this nation had 
but one object—the preservation and extension of 
slavery ; and when m ds had got so warped 
that the title of abolitionist was a term of oppro- 
brium, and slave-dealers and slave-drivers were 
not considered as following a disgraceful calling. 






































San Francisco, January 24Ul 
I have not taken up space in your columns to 
describe the course of events in the Samoan 
Islands, because it appeared that the squabbles 
which were taking place there were unlikely tolead 
to any results of importance. But it looks, now, as 
though they might possibly have serious con- 
sequences. Your readers may remember that 
after agreeing in 1886 to respect the independence 
of the Islands, and signing a covenant to that 
effect with Great Britain and the United States 
Germany began, in 1887, a policy of meddling in 
the interest of a Hamburg trading company which 
had a station at Apia, and continued to meddle 
until the imbroglio it created led to the overthrow 
of King Malictoa, chiefly through German in- 
trigues, and the coronation of one l'amesese in his 
stead. The people of Samoa divided on the 
issue, the bulk of them, as it seems, stand- 
ing by the dethroned King, who was soon after 
captured and carried abroad in a German gunboat 
Some time last summer, these adherents of the 
ex-King armed themselves, and took to thebush. 
In October last, the relations between the na- 
tives and the Germans began to be unfriendly, 
and rows frequently took place, in which the latter 
generally got the worst. In_ one or two instances, 
where Germans had been thrashed, the gunboats 
shelled the native villages. Matters reached a 
climax on December 18, when the Germans sent 
a boat expedition against a point some four 
miles from Apia. The expedition started at night, 
the intention being to land unseen, and to fortify 
before morning. — But it was a dear moonlight 
night, the boats were easily discerned, and when 
their crews landed they were met by an effective fire 
from the natives, which sent them back to their 
boats with a loss of 22 killed and 32 wound- 
ed. A prominent part in the conflict was taken 
by one John Coxon Klein, a native of England, 
but a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
who has been engaged in newspaper work in this 
country for some years. He joined the natives, and 
directed their operations in one part of the field. 
The effect of this incident was marked. The 
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native Malietoa party dissolved, and all 
hands joined in opposition to the Germans. The 
latter, infuriated by defeat, wreaked vengeance on 
various exposed villages on the coast, which were 
shelled, and much property, including some liouses 
belonging to Americans, destroyed. It is said 
that Americans and Englishmen were maltreated 
by German sailors, also that an American flag was 
Wailed in the dirt and burned. Considerable 
excitement prevails in consequence both at Wash- 
ington and at Berlin, When the first news of the 
fight on the 18th reached this count Mr. Bayard 
communicated with the German Minister at Wash- 
ington protesting against the violation of the agree- 
ment of 1886. ‘The Minister’ cabled the fact 
to his Government, but up to date no answer has 
been received. Yesterday’s National Zeitung, 
which is regarded as Bismarck’s home organ, pro- 
tests that Germany has no designs against the 
independence of Samoa, but merely seeks to pro- 
tect German property, which is menaced by Ame- 
rican intrigues. On the same day—yesterday— 
ex-Consul General Sewell, who is now in Washing- 
ton, stated before the Senate Committee on Fo- 
reign Affairs that if the Germans were allowed to 
have their way in Samoa, the islands would be 
converted into a slaughter pen, He stated that 
the pending troubles were largely due to the 
weakness and vacillation desplayed by the Ameri- 
can Government when the Germans first began 
their policy of aggression. 

Stirred by these statements of Mr. Sewell, and 
roused by some angry talk in the newspapers, the 
Senate yesterday unanimously appropriated half 
amillion ‘for the execution of obligations and the 
protection of theinterests of the United States under 
the treaty between the United States and Samoa,” 
and likewise a further sum of $100,000 to improve 
and occupy the harbour of Pango Pango, which 
was some years ago aded to the United States 
by Samoa. There is a whiff of gunpowder in 
these appropriations, which are supplemented by 
orders to available American men of war in the 
Pacific to repair to Apia forthwith, 

The Germans are an interesting and an able 
people. But colonization is no more in their line 
than high finance. If they think it will pay them 
to have a quartel with the United States over a 
group of islands in the Pacific, on which no Ger. 
man throat will hereafter be safe beyond the range 
of the guns of a German man-of-war, they can 
probably be accommodated. 

‘The Senate has at last been delivered of its tariff 
Lill, and the mother is doing well, if the child has 
the rickets, A cursory glance at the infant reveals 
the fact that everybody gets a little more protec- 
tion—except the public. Sugar makers are to get 
a bounty of $20 a ton. A similar policy in Ger- 
many set everybody to growing beets, and making 
sugar, which has landed all hands in bankruptcy, 
beyond resurrection by the London conference. 
People are too sensible in this country to repeat the 
blunder. They have the awful example of the wool. 
len spinners to warn them against building a house 
on a foundation of congressional folly. Old Claus 
Spreckels, who says that he is going to make 
out of beets all the sugar which this country 
consumes, told Congress he ‘didn’t want no 
bounty ;"” but still if the people will insist on 
shoving a twenty dollar piece into his pocket for 
every ton of sugar he makes, the good old man 
will not be ill-natured enough to refuse it. 

The Senate debate reveals a curious fact. 
Senators believe that it was protection which 
carried the day in November, though the increased 
Republican majorities in the north central states 
show plainly enough that the democrats were 
really beaten in consequence of their affilia- 
ns with ex-rebels and copperheads. Such men 
as Plumb of Kansas, who is at heart a free trader, 
forbore to oppose the Senate bill, in the delusion 
that his constituents really want to pay two prices 
for their agricultural implements. This will lead to 
more surprises in 1892. Time does, no doubt, heal 
the scars of battle. But the process is slow. For- 
giveness is an acquired virtue. The savage never 
forgives. And while the quarter of a century which 
has elapsed since the Union soldiers laid down their 
jes does not appear to have been long enough to 
efface from their memories the recollection of the 
treason of 1861, the development of philosophy 
has not been wide enough to teach the old farmers 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri Valleys that 
the best use to which they can put a vanquished 
foe is to shake him by the hand. 

Of the family at the White House, one hears 
little. A pleasant interchange of civilities has taken 
place between the Clevelands and the Harrisons. 
Mr. Cleveland wrote a graceful letter to General 
Harrison congratulating him on his victory, and 
received in reply a felicitous response, such as 
the General excels in writing. Mrs. Cleveland 
wrote to Mrs. Harrison, begging her to make the 
White House her home if she visited Washington 
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before the inauguration, and soli 
as to changes in the furniture, &. Such pleasant 
civilities relieve the bitterness of party strife. The 
President is giving a series of farewell official 
dinners. He has invited Mr. Ingalls,as President 
of the Senate, to be present at one of them. It 
would be his duty, if he accepted, to take Mrs. 
Cleveland in to dinner; how he could do this, after 
the language he has applied to her husband, puz- 
ales the quidnunes. A little anecdote is current in 
social circles which throws light on the undercrust 
of political life. Some years ago, Mr. Ingalls in- 
curred a heavy pecuniary loss which compelled 
him to sell his library. He had a daughter just 
grown to womanhood. She prevailed on the pur- 
chaser of the library to give her a few years 
time to redeem it. She then secured a posi 
as writer on the New York World, a democratic 
paper, and a bitter opponent of her father’s, she 
saved her salary, and last month she was able to 
present her father with his own library asa New 
Year's gilt. 

‘The appetite for the improper is growing 
apace. Fame and fortune were lately achieved 
at a blow by a young Virginian lady, Miss Amelie 
Rives, who wrote a short story named “The 
Quick and the Dead.” Persons with a keen scent 
for carrion have failed to discover it in that 
work; though they do recognise the strain of 
sensual passion which animates the purest of 
loves. But when the story appeared, some one 
denounced it as unfit for perusal in bearding 
schools, and the publishers could not supply the 
demand for copies. ‘The fact is simply that’ Miss 
Rives—or Mrs. Chanler as she is now—realised 
that even the most refined and ethereal of wo- 
men have bodi well as souls. Rhoda Brough- 
ton made the same discovery when she wrote 
‘Good-bye, sweet-heart,” though no one has ob- 
jected to that delicious story on moral grounds. 
Both these writers recognised a public want, 
especially among the fair sex, for something which 
would give a fillip to the blood without shocking 
delicacy; and the reward they won proved the 
justice of their calculation, But the result has not 
been to the advantage of good letters. Just as, 
in France, a swarm of writers have emulated Zola 
by copying his filth without being able to imitate 
his gorgeous realism, so here with us, a lot of 
women who could not write a novel that would be 
read by a cast away on a desert island, are 
publishing stories which so closely fringe the 
border of forbidden literature that Paul de Kock 
might have blushed over them. And they sell— 
mostly to women, In the ballet of the future, the 
front rows of the bald-heads will have to be reserved 
for ladies. 


IN A SQUALL OFF ITERUP. 
Soe ge 

The following incident occurred during an otter. 
hunting expedition off the Island of Iterup 
Our schooner had been for two days anchored 
between Otter Island and the Pinnacles; and as 
the otters were very tame, we had had pretty good 
sport, with but very little work attached to it. It 
was still carly in the season, about the 2oth of 
May, I think; the weather had been tolerably fine 
for the last few days, and this day did not 
promise to be an exception when we started in the 
morning with the boats, pulling towards the N.E. 
‘The sky was cloudless, and not a breath of wind 
ruffled the smooth surface of the ocean. The 
barometer had shown an inclination to fall, and we 
were admonished by the captain, who was also the 
ship keeper, to return immediately to the vessel 
on any sign of wind. A strong current was set- 
ting to the N.E., off shore, and when we had shot 
the first otter, after having had a hard chase 
after him for half an hour, we found ourselves well 
to the eastward of Pinnacle Rocks and some dis- 
tance from shore. At 3 o'clock we were about 10 
miles from our vessel, and we considered it high 
time to return, as a slight swell was setting in, 
but still no wind, Olf-a cluster of rocks, opposite 
what has since been called ‘* Naibo Shanty,” we 
sighted a she otter swimming leisurely along on 
her back, and holding a small pup on her breast. 
We soon got within shooting distance, and two 
shots simultanously fired told her that enemies were 
near, The otter made a backward dive towards 
the shore, but as she was encumbered with 
the pup she made but a short stay under 
water, and on her reappearance she was again 
greeted with two shots; this time the pup was 
wounded, but, still clasping it to her breast, she 
made continued dives towards the friendly shelter 
of the rocks which were now close to us, and all 
our efforts to cut her off with the boats were fruit- 
less. For two hours we chased this otter, pursuing 
her between the rocks. The pup had been killed 
during the first hour, but she was holding it as 
firmly as ever, until a shot striking one of her 
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-paws made her drop it, and in trying to regain it 
she was once more wounded. Againand again she 
made the attempt, all the time giving utterance to 
the most plaintive and sorrowful cries, but to no 
avail. To our mortification, however, we had to 
abandon the chase, and to be satisfied with the 
body of the dead pup which we picked up. In 
the excitement of our eager pursuit of the ot 
we had failed to notice the rapidly rising sea, 
which was coming now in heavy rollers and break- 
ing with a thundering noise over the rocks. ‘The 
milky look of the atmosphere and the black over 
hanging clouds at the horizon told us plainly what 
we had to expect if we lingered much longer here, 
at least 8 or 9 miles from the schooner, and though. 
the prey was ‘still in view we had (o give up the 
chase and return to the vessel. 

he sun had disappeared behind the island, and 
it was getting suddenly dark as we neared the 
Pinnacles; and a peculiar whistling sound, the 
sure precursor of wind, intimated that we had no 
time to lose, so, putting forth our whole strength at 
the oars, we inade the light hunting-boat fairly spi 
over the water. We had travelled some distance, 
when all at once, right under our stern, we heard 
the most unearthly cry imaginable ; s0 unexpectedly 
did it come, and so weird and piercing did it 
sound that we were momentarily Lerelt of motion, 
until another cry alongside showed us the dark 
form of the otter we had been chasing which was 
now following the boat, lamenting the loss of her 
offspring. At the same time the’ wind was over 
us—not a squall, but half a dozen. squalls rolled 
up into one; a real avalanche of wind, Had our 
boat not Leen heading to the tempest, she would, 
undoubtedly, have been swamped, As it was, fa: 
about five minutes our lives hung in the balance— 
under us seething, boiling water, and around usa 
dense expanse of flying foam ; no sign of the other 
boat, no sign of anything except the confused and 
raging sea. In the midst of all this tumult were 
heard those fearful cries from the wounded otter, 
how on one side and now on the other, reproach- 
ing us, as it seemed, for our cruelty in depriving 
her of her young, and crying toudly for vengeance. 
And vengeance she had, sure enough, for, not 
knowing which moment would be our last, we 
were each mentally cursing our folly in keeping 
up the chase for the sake of getting one otter. 
Our only hope now was that the captain and the 
cook, the only two persons on board, tad got 
underweigh with the schooner before the squall 
struck her, and would be soon coming down to our 
assistance. It was as much as we could do to 
keep the boat’s head to the wind and bail her 
at the same time, as she was constantly shipping 
water and all our exertions were required to keep 
her free. We were fast drifting towards the rocks 
astern of us, and in an how’s time, at the utmost, 
our fate would be sealed, as we were now lying 
helpless at the mercy of wind and waves. ‘Still 
those dreadful cries continued to disturb us, pene- 
trating even the uproar of the elements, and 
sounding shiilly and mournfully on our ears. Is 
it really an otter we hear? or is it the Evil One 
in the shape of an otter chasing us to our doom?” 
Our feelings were highly excited, and in a kind of 
frenzy I seized the otter pup and flung it out 
in the direction of the cries. ‘Then followed a 
sudden tremulous yell from the watery waste, 
and all was still. 

Almost at the same moment the wind subsided ; 
the flying spray, and the sharp, biting, sleet-like 
foam hurtling through the air ceased at once ; the 
blue sky began to show through the mist, and the 
violent squall was over. ‘Lhe wind shifted to the 
westward, scattering the remaining clouds, and in 
ten minutes more we had a clear sky with a full 
moon lighting us on our way, ‘Talk about the 
magic of a moon-light night at sea! the sudden 
change from our late misery, and our unexpected 
deliverance from imminent peril made the scene 
so much more enchanting to our eyes, and one to 
be indelibly engraved on the memory. ‘he sea 
went down slowly, but a long swell remained for 
some time, and our boat was like a cork bobbing 
up and down between the waves as we pulled 
against them in our endeavour to find the schooner. 
We found her at last, but it was eleven o'clock 
before we got on board, thoroughly exhausted with 
our day's work, but thankful for our escape. We 
got safely back to our anchorage with the schooner, 
but next day a heavy N.W. gale was blowing, 
confining us on board and giving us a much-need- 
ed day’s rest. 

That there was anything supernatural in our 
late adventure [I doubt; it was only one of those 
remarkable coincidences which occur once in a 
man’slifetime, Two months afterwards we shot an 
otter on a recs in Roko Bay, with an open sore on 
one of her paws, and Tam almost sure it was the 
same which we had chased, and which afterwards 
chased us s0 obstinately during the squall,—if it 
was a real otter and nota spectre which followed us. 
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IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-G. 
COURT. 

ae 

Before C.R. GreatHouse Esq., Consul-General.] 





‘NERAL 





UYEDA MASASHICHI AGAINST SPENCER G. 
MCKENZIE. 


Judgment in this case was delivered by Mr. 
Gieathouse to-day as follows :-— 

In this case, after answer filed, a reference was 
by consent of the parties made to George H. 
Scidmore, with directions to hear the evidence 
and report findings of facts and conclusions of 
law, together with a form of judgment thereon. 
Upon the filing of his report, an order to show 
cause why’ judgment in accordance therewith 
should not be entered as the judgment of the 
Court was issued to the parties, and they have 
appeared and been heard. ‘The defendant was 
content, but the plaintiff opposed the entering of 
the judgment upon the ground that the findings of 
fact were not sustained by the evidence. A pie- 
liminary objection was made to the heating of this 
motion by the defendant's attorney, on the con- 
tention that the report of the Referee was in fact 
an awaid having all the incidents of one rendered 
by arbitrators under a regulaily agreed subanission, 
and could not be attacked in this motion or in fact 
set aside in any way except on the ground upon 
which common ‘awards are declared void. Ido 
not, however, so understand this matter, A 
judgment on the report of the Referee becomes, 
when entered by order of the Court, to all intents 
and purposes the judgment of the Court, and 

















is under Regulation 20 “subject. to appeal 
or motion for new trial asin cases of other 
judgment, and upon similar grounds.’” The pro- 


ceeding is in fact very muuch in the nature of a 
reference to. a Master in Chancery, and Tcan see 
no good reason why parties should not be heard and 
their objections determined preliminarily on the 
coming in of the Referee's report 5 neither party 
can be prejudiced by such practice, and much de- 
lay, costs, expense, and trouble may perhaps be 
saved. If, for example, some error or omission 
appeared which could be temedied, it would, | 
think, be better to re-refer the case and have the 
same corrected, than to put the party complaining 
to the expense and trouble ofa motion for a new 
tial, and both parties to the expense aud delay 
of such trial de nova, From another point of view 
it seems to me that the practice I have adopted is 
advisable and proper. Parties to actions, especially 
in Consular Courts (where the jurisdiction is some- 
what anomalous and the practice not always fully 
understood by some of the litigants), should I think 
at every stage of the proceeding and as soon as 
possible, be advised of the views of the Court 
both as to the law and the facts, and not be left 
to grope in the dark and indulge in uncertain con- 
ject as fo the reason upon which the action of 
the Court is based, and it is evident that the task 
and labour of preparing papers foc a new trial, or 
any other step either patty may wish to take will 
be lightened and made much easier if they are in 
possession of such reasons. I therefore decided 
to entertain this motion and hear preliminarily 
the objections raised, and would, if good cause 
had been shown, have refused to enter the judg- 
ment reported and referred the case—or so much 
of it as was necessary to arrive ata full and pro- 
per determination—back, with instructions to the 
Referee how to proceed. ‘I'he only other question 
presented for my determination is the objection 
mentioned above as raised by plaintiff, viz., that 
the findings of fact are not sustained by the e 
dence. ‘Ihe Referee's decision comes to me wil 
all presumptions in its favour in matters covered 
by this objection, In cases like this where much 
of the testimony was given by witnesses orally in 
the trial before the Referee, he had better oppor- 
tunities for weighing the evidence and judging as 
to the relative importance which should be given 
to the statements of the witnesses respectively than 
the Court can possibly have. A witness is pre- 
sumed to speak the truth in all matters, but 
this presumption may be and often is repel- 
led by his appearance and conduct on the wit- 
ness stand and the manner in which he testifies, 
and of course this cannot be conveyed to me, as 
T have before me, as Judge, simply and only a 
written transcript of the statement of the wit: 
nesses. In many of the Courts in America it is held 
that the verdict of a jury or the judgment of a 
rial Court where oral testimony is taken will not 
be set aside on appeal on the ground that the 
verdict or judgment is contrary to or not sustained 
bylthe evidence where there is a conflict of testi- 
mony or even the slightest evidence to sustain 
them. In other words, the Appellate Courts, 
realizing the difficulty of deciding upon conflicting 
evidence given orally, but brought to it by the 
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record only, and_understanding the advantages 
which the trial Courts have with the witnesses 
before them, refuse {o settle conflicts in the evid- 
ence, aud as I understand the law, it is a univer- 
sal cule in all the American Courts not to set aside 
a judgment on questionsturning upon oral evidence 
unless there is a clear and unmistakable prepon- 
derance of testimony against it, It is, however, 
hot necessary for me to invoke this rule, for Iam 
satisfied thai the findings of the Refere are fully 
sustained by the evidence, ‘The record shows that 
the plaintiff sues the defendant for $1,786, claimed 
to be due for two lots of tea sold and delivered by 
plaintiff to defendant as follows :—One lot of 59 
34-100 piculs sold in June, 1887, at the price of 
$1,304, upon which 800 yen had been paid. This is 
known in the record as Lot No. 95. ‘The other of 86 
10-100 piculs sold in June, 1888, at the price of 
$1,722, upon which $500 had been paid. The an- 
swer of the defendant admits some of the allega- 
tions of the plaintiff, but denies the others and sets 
up new matter and a counter-claim and set-off, 
from which it is deduced that the plaintiff upon 
the adjustment of the account between them is 
indebted to the defendant, ‘The allegations of the 
answer, are substantially, that in 1887 the plaintiff 
and defendant's firm entered into and agreed upon 
an arrangement that certain lots of tea should be 
shipped to the United States upon joint account, 
each” party to take and bear equal shares in the 
profit and loss of the transaction; that the total 
amount of the ‘Tea so shipped was 348.73 piculs, 
costing $7,640.28; that the above mentioned lot 
No. 95 was embraced in this Wansaction, but that 
there was a loss of $3,750.26, which has been paid 
by the defendant, and that the plaintiff should be 
charged with one half of such loss. As under our 
procedure the plaintiff is not required to plead 
lo any new matter set up in defendant’s answer, 























all of the same is in law deemed denied, 
and therefore the burden is on the defendant to 
establish by proof every issue raised by new 





matter in his answer which includes of course 
all allegations of counter-claim or set-off. ‘The 
accounts given in. evidence showed the loss as 
alleged by defendant. Several witnesses were 
introduced, but nothing material was elicited 
except from the testimony given by the plaintiff 
and defendant respectively. The plaintiff on the 
witness stand declared that he had furnished the 
tea known as Lot No. 95, consisting of about 59 
34-100 piculs, and that the same was shipped on 
joint account, the defendant having advanced the 
cost, except $564, which had been retained as a 
margin to cover possible loss, but he denied un- 
equivocally that any of the other teas were so 
shipped or that he had made any contract, or 
enteted into any arrangement respecting them by 
which he was interested or entitled or liable to 
share or Bear so far as they were concerned, it 
the profits or losses. On the other hand, the 
defendant, McKenzig, on the witness stand, was 
equally positive that all the lots of tea Nos, 86, 
10§, 106, 110, 115, as well as No. 95, were 
included in the arrangement, and that he had 
a clear and definite agreement with plaintiff 
to that effect. With only this evidence before 
me, and leaving out of consideration the repott 
of the Referee, it would be held that as each 
of the witnesses were equally credible and that 
as the scale was balanced, the defendant had 
not by a preponderance of evidence turned it. 
But other evidence was intreduced, which I think 
definitely setled the question, ‘The defendant's 
attorney gave the plaintiff notice to produce a 
certain’ document delivered by. defendant to 
plaintifl dated July 13th, 1887, which he claimed 
was a memorandum. agreed tipon as the contract 
between the parties. This notice was no doubt 
given for the purpose of enabling the defendant to 
Introduce secondary evidence inthe shape of aletter- 
press copy of the same in case the plaintiff refused 
lo produce the original, but the original was, in 
fact, introduced by plaintiff and reads as follows :— 
Usui, Son, Vosotamar Jay: 188 

Dear Sin:—We have shipped to New York 348.73 piculs, cost- 
ing Mexican $7,640.78 net, ‘changes not included, “of which we 
have agreed to take half interest. You have put’ up as-margin 
$554-39- 

‘Ns soon as we have the returns from America we will square 
the account. 


‘Thanking you for this frst trial,and hoping we may hove 
many more la the future. 
‘We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 






































McKenzis & Co. 
Marked N. M.A. C. in cross—1/r19 $53 H./C."" 
‘The plaintiff testified that after some “dunning” 
he had received this paper from defendant, but 
that he did not understand its purport, and sup- 
posed that it related only to the lot No. 95 and was 
the acknowledgment of the fact that he should be 
credited with $564 on that venture, although he 
admitted he could read the figures. As against 
this, the defendant testified that the plaintiff, desir 
ing a.paper showing their transactions, called upon 
him, and that he wrote out the document in ques- 
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tion and had it fully explained to him; that he 
expressed himself as entirely satisfied with it and 
that, thoroughly understanding it, he took and 
accepted it. Now there can be no question as to 
the good faith of the defendant in this matter, or 
that his firm understood the transaction as claimed 
by them. At the time they gave the plaintiff 
this document, but little of the tea in question 
had been shipped from Yokohama. It is to be 
presiimed from the very large advance which they 
made, as well as from the fact that there was no 
other inducement for them to go into the business, 
that they expected profits to be realized; and the 
fact that they delivered to plaintiff this written 
evidence at this early date certainly precludes and 
excludes any presumption or idea that they intended 
to perpetrate any fraud or claim anything not in 
accordance with the contract as they understood 
it. Ifa document of this kind had passed under 
similar circumstances between foreign mercl 

Lam s: fied that it would be held conclusive. 
may be that the plaintiff is now estopped from 
claiming that he did not fully understand it, since 
he accepted and held it more than a year without 
making any effort to have it it translated, and kept 
himself in a position to claim and take the anti- 
cipated profits. He admitted that he could 1ead 
the figures, and it seems strange that the 
figures in this document did not attract his 
attention and cause him to adopt the  precau- 
tion of having a translation. His negligence 
in this respect was certainly unusual, and has not 
been satisfactorily explained. But the evidence 
does not even rest here. Atthe bottom of the 
document are found the following pencil meino- 
anda, which were evidently put upon it some time 
alter the original was writter 






























1/6 192 H/C City of Sydney. June arst, 1887. 
1/13 205 H/C 4... Ropes. July a7ih, 1887. 
14/19 177 HIG 4: C. Ropes Sfuly agth) 187, 


$53 H/C 4. C. Ropes : Voly 27th, 1885, 

The defendant testified in explanation of these, 
that after the document was delivered the plaintiff 
returned to his office and wished to get particulars 
of the shipments, and at his request the defendant 
added the required memoranda. ‘The plaintiff did 
not undertake to deny this evidence or to explain 
it. Now if plaintiff had no interest in any of 
the lots except 95, which only consisted, as we have 
seen, of 59 34 piculs, why did he go back to de- 
fendant and get particulars covering all the ship- 
ments of teas? ‘The figures which he then 
obtained and which he says he understood, cer- 
tainly showed him that they embraced more tea 
than’ the Lot No. 95, and the fact that he took so 
much trouble to get the particulars of the ship- 
ments and had them put in writing on the docu- 
ment which he held, certainly shows that he was 
vigilant, and goes far to rebut his contention that 
he neglected to make himself acquainted with, 
and was ignorant of, thecontents of the document, 
The attorney for plaintiff argued with great 
ingenuity and much earnestness that neither the 
letter of July the 13th nor the pencil memoran 
made ceitainly as late as July the 27th, was in 
fact the contract between the parties, as that had 
been made and the tea furnished in the preceding 
June, and that any writing made by defendant 
alter the contract could not change the contract 
although the same was received and accepted by 
intiff, and that therefore, the defendant know- 
ng what the contract was could, notwithstanding 
these papers, remain silent and stand on it and 
enforce it, ‘Technically speaking, it is true that 
these writings were not the contract, but they are 
very high evidence of it and therefore admissible, 
and Tmay say conclusive, under all the circum: 
stances. Under ourrecognized and established riiles 
of evidence, if the defendant had verbally stated at 
any time in the presence of the plaintiff the 
lerms of the contract, and plaintiff understanding 
the statement had made no objections, such 
verbal statement would have been admitted as 
evidence, and how much stronger is the case where 
the plaintiff di the written. memorandum 
from the defendant of the terms upon which they 
had dealt, demanded, received, and accepted it, 
and then after some days went back and got 
an additional written memorandum and tock both 
without demur, holding the same and keeping 
himself in a position to take all profits, but only 
objecting months afterwards when he found that 
the venture had unfortunately turned out. dis- 
astrously, It therefore seems to me that the judg- 
ment reported by the Referee should be entered 
as the judgment of this Court. For the purpose, 
however, of giving the parties more time for 
motion for new trial than is allowed by our rules, 
it is ordered that the judgment be’ not entered 
until the 16th day of this month, and that with 
out delay the respective Counsel be so notified. 
I deem it proper to add that [have been induced 
to go somewhat at length into an analysis of the 
evidence in this case, more by the earnestness, 
ability, and thoroughness with which it was argued 
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by the Counsel than by any difficulties which I 
encountered or doubts that I entertain as to the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Referee. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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Nagasaki, February rath. 
Information has reached this from Hongkong 
that Admiral Chandler died yesterday at that 
port of apoplexy, 





[Revrer “Srecia.” ro “Japan Matt.” 


. 
London, February gth. 

The “Glen” line steamer Glencoe, after 
being in collision with a vessel in ballast, sank 
off Beachy Head. Fifty-four persons were 
drowned. 

London, February rath. 

The American Government has agreed to a 
Conference on Samoa affairs, and has recalled 
the U.S. Consul at Samoa. In consequence of 
the divergent views of the American Govern- 
ment with those held by Germany, the latter 
Power will abstain from acts of warfare. 

It has been semi-officially announced that 
Germany is prepared to consider any British 
proposals in reference to the bimetallic question. 

London, February 12th. 

A severe snowstorm has occurred in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, which has blocked 
railways and broken down telegraph wires. 

Father MacFadden and some other persons 
have been charged with the murder of a Police 
Inspector at Gweedore. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
the bill for the scrutin de liste. 


[Exost THe Sixoaror: 
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London, January rsth. 
An Imperial Ukase has been issued reform- 
ing the rifle and infantry battalions involving an 
increase to the Standing Army of eighty thou- 
sand men. 





London, January 17th. 
The Colonial debate in the Reichstag was the 
occasion of a vigorous attack by the Liberals 
upon the Government policy bath in West 
Africa and Zanzibar. 
London, January 18th. 
Zanzibar Arabs have destroyed the German 
Mission Station at Tugu and massacred eight 
missionaries. 
Batavia, January 14th, 11.17 a.m. 
The condition of the King became worse 
during last night. 





3.40 p.m. 
The King is dying. 
January rsth, 10.51 a.m, 
The condition of the King remains very 
serious. At a Council of Ministers to-day a 
temporary regency was discussed. 
Berlin, January rgth. 
The East African Bill has been introduced 
in the Reichstag by Prince Bismarck, who asked 
for two millions marks for the protection of 
German interests in Eastern Africa. 
London, January 19th. 
The Elections for London County Council 
have resulted in a majority of Liberals. Sir 
John Lubbock and the Earl of Rosebery have 
been returned for the City, Lady Sandhurst for 
Brixton, Miss Cobden for Bow. 


London, January 22nd. 
German officers who have arrived at Auck- 
land, N. deny the news of the outrages at 
Samoa. 
A so-called Russian religious Mission consist- 
ing of two hundred Cossacks has landed at 








Tadjura, England and Italy are watching 
their proceedings. 
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Hongkong... per P.& O. Co. Sunday, Feb. 17th. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
Lp 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 


‘Tuatns tava Yoxonama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.13, 1.98 245, 4.05," 
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bashi) at 640, 740, 
9.45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.1, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Fanus—Mirst Single, sen 75; Second do, sen 45, 
Vhird do., 25; I second di 
sen 90 
Thowe marked 

Kawanakiyaul 

an above with th 





















. ‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Lave YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m ] a 
9.22, and 11 s5 am. ; and 2.25, 4.50. and 7.15 p.m. 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, 
clays sen 6, third.class seu 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sem 
19, sen gi to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 19; 10 Puji- 
sawa, sen $8, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsukea, sen 08, 
sen §4, sen 25; 0 Oiso, yen 1,00, sen 60, sen 28; 
to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95, 














TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
pam.; and SuizuoKa at 7.15 a.m, and 2.95 p.m. 

Farns—First-class, yen’ 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 





TOKYO-SITIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Luave Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 94g am. and 
3.05 p.n.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 859 am, and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

Trains trav SurocaMa (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 

am,, and 3.20 and 7.95 p.n.; Suxpar (up) at 7 and 
tragam.,and 9.55 p.m.; FuxusniMa (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 pm.; Kontyama (up) at 8.03 
a.m,, and 12.08 p.n.; Ursunomtva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 
‘anns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, to Fukushima yen §, ven 
3.32, yen 1.66; to § Jen 6.45, en 4.30, Yen 2.15; 
to Shiogaina yen 6.75, ven 4.50, yen 2.25, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
“Tuains tuave TéKy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and t1.402.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.w.; and Maxasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a,m., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m 
Fanns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 








































MI10-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 am, and 2.10 
pm.; and Oyama (down) at a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Farns—First-class, yew 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. ° 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at and 11 a.m, 








First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sew 33. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trans Leave NAGaNo (up) at 6and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamurs Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 
YoRosUKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
A ed 
ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
8th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British mer, 2,035, Wallace, gth 
February,—Vancouver, B.C., 22nd January, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
gth Febiuary,—Shimonoseki 4th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
roth February,—Kobe gth February, General: 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Seeley 11th, Feb 

7th February, Coal—Mitsu 






























Bid Sha. 
Djemualh, French steamer, 3,200, Chatvay, 11th 





Febt uary,— Hongkong 2nd, Shanghai 6th and 
Kobe roth February, Mails and ,General,— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Jse Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 11th 
February,—Kobe 1th, Febtuary, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 11th 
Februarye Hongkong oth February, vid Na 
Rasaki and Kobe, Geueral.—P. & 0. S.N. 


Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,715) Challe 
rath February,—Kobe 10th February, Gene- 

al.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, 
R, Senile, rath February, Hongkong “ah 
Rebruary, Mails aud Gene MSS. 











Glendon, American ship, 1,816, Thatcher, 12th 
February,—New York 21st September, 05,285 
cases Oil.—Fraser, Farley & C 

‘Suubena Mariadapanese. sleanier. #160. DSA 
mond, 12th February,—Kobe ‘11th February, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 12th February,—Yokkaichi 6th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, W. M. Smith, 13th 
Fei Francisco 2gth January, 

0. & O.S.S. Co 


Dolphin (7), U.S. despaich-boat, Captain G. FF 
Wilde, 1gtit February,—-Honeluly. 22nd 































nuary. 
Gembu Mars, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13 —Handa rath February, Ge- 





neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Glenroy, British steamer, 1,433, Webster, 13th 
Februaty,—Shanghai git February, General. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye,-13th February,—Vokkaichi 12th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaish 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 

bruary,—Kobe rith February, Gene- 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1.160, Frahm, 

ebruary,-—H e 1th February, 
ippon Vus' isha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, 
February,—Yokkaichi 13uh Febr 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1gth February,—Kobe 13th February, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Vasen Kais 

Red Sea, British steamer, 2,165, Baker, 151h Feb- 
ruaty,—Kobe 13th February, General.—Si- 
mon, Evers & Co. 






























Fukui, 14th 
ary, Gene. 












DEPARTUL 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 

6th February,—Hachinolie, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glaucus, British steamer, 1,382, Hannah, oth 











Feb 










ruary,—Kobe, General. Butte: field & Swire. 

City of Peking, Ame steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, gth F —Hongkong Mails 
and Gdteral.—P. Co 





Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, oth Feb 
ruary,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Beli & Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, oth KE 
tuaty,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nayasa 
Mails and General—P, & O. S.N. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
ath Bebruan y,—Hakodate General—Nippon 
vy 

Ava, French 120, Bonnefoy, roth Veb- 
ruary,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
tal.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, roth 
February,—Shanghai, General.—C. P.M. 




















Vamashiro Marn, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
roth Februaty,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 


Digitized wkKGo gle 











Mary L. Cushing, American ship, 1,573, Bray, 11th 
February, — Kobe, General. — Paul Heine- 
mann & Co. 

Wakauoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 





1,342, A. 


F. Christensen, 11th February,—Kobe, Ge- 


K 


neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer 641, 
February,—Otaru, General.— 
Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
12th February,—Shanghai and_ ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th February,—Kobe, Mails and General. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 13th February,—Yokkaichi, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th February,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisa. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C 
Nye, 14th February,—Yokkaichi, General 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th Hebruary,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Arbiic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 15th Feb- 

Hongkong, Mails and, General.—O. 

S. Co. 





shiro, 12th 
ippon Yusen 


























PASSE 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Prince Yamashina, Mr. 
Arinstrong, 


aid es Miss Addie Tyler, Messrs. 


Shiba, T, Hayakawa,} K- 





Satan 
Levy, and Si sign F. J. Loomis, U.S.N., in cabin; 
Mis. Horikawa, Messrs, R. Iga, S. Yam 
PMaki, K. Chukiu, K. Otsuka, K. Sakai, ‘1 
tsuo, B. Fu nd K, Hata in second class; and 











vthia, from Vancouver, 
nd Mrs, Ashton and servant, Mr. 
aid Mes," Tonapkings Mt. aid (Miss Collour, and 
Mr. R. Yetoin cabins and 1 passenger in steerage. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, fiom Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Revilhod 
and infant, Colonel and Mrs, Marchal, Messrs. C 
W, Barton, O. Be 


















Xe 


oh Gearge Goye « 
C2" Martins 


Cottez, Wehiling, 
cabin, 





and servant in 











Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
i and Kobe :—Major Turnor, Messrs. 
C. Hotton, Lovell, Harding, Lipman, 





and Coote cabin, 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Miss J. E. Weisner in cabins and 
Mr. Ttko in steerage. 

Per American steamer Arabic, from San_Fran- 








cisco :—Miss Elsie Okealf, Mrs. S. M. Gowan, 
S.Z. Akamatsu, ¥. Nakamura, and W. 









For Shanghai: Rev. and Mrs. 
Lin cabin, For Hongkong: Mrs. 
B. Brown, Miss Louise Drummond, Mr. and Mes. 
M. Leatherbarrow, Mr Barnes, Messrs. 
A. Quirk, ¥, Wooyeno, Seb. 
Goldings, and William Gilchrist i 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Mar, from 








‘agato Maru, from Hako- 
Keo, Negishi Kei, Miss 
Yoshida Kane, Miss Shibai Tama, Miss Yoshida 
Ké, Messrs. Midorikawa Bunemon, Kanaya 
Voshio, Akakabe Saburo, and Miss) Hamano 
Suka in cabin ; and 73 passengers in steciage. 

Per Japanese steamer*Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs, Somekawa, Takeyo, ‘Tamura, 
‘Takagaki, Wilson, Vorwald, and Hubertin cabin; 

in second class ; and 143 in steerage. 

DREAnH 
Yokohama 
G. Ant 

















Maru, for 
s nucci, Rev. 
E. Mesurier, Me. and Mrs. C. E. Taylor, Mr, 
and Mrs. Booth and children, Mrs. M, Porter, 
Miss Nakamura, Messis. R. W. Maxwell, M. H: 
Robertson, J. Yamaguchi, 
Hunter, and Lo Ching Cheong in cabin; Mrs. 
Lorentsen and son, Messrs. Naha and Kusuro in 
second class ers in steerage. 
er Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe: 
Mrs. R. H. Cook and three children, Messts, J. 
E. Hudson, E. Katayama, H. Oki, U. Asakura, 
S. Maeda, and K. Komatsu in cabin; Mr. H. 
Ichinoto and 4 passengers in second class; and 
98 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steame Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Messis. H. A. Herbert and C. Pownall in 
cabiu; Mrs, T. Uchida, Messrs. K, Nagaihe, 


Per J) 
Shanghia 
























0! 
UNIVERS 





KJ rounded Osh 
| northerly w 


+| meri 


Y. Hasegawa, N. C.|a 


Watanabe, and A, Matsubara in second class; 
and 47 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Shu Sam, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Yuen, Messrs. Yamada, Oshima, Yotaro, 
Tsaruda, Nishimura, Mitsutaro, Kusawara, Toku- 
da, Hata Wasuke,'A. Schmidt, Leduc, R. L. 
Furlonge, and J. Delahaye in cabin. 





CARGOE: 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Silk for France 230 bales. Waste Sille 
for France, 403 bales; for England, g bales; total, 
412 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, $2,100. 

Per British steamer Verona, from ‘Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Sugar 1,520 pkges, 
cattle 50 head, merchandise 100 pkges. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $99,500.00. 




















REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 31st January ; 
had fresh N.E. winds and fine weather with head 
sea to Nagasaki, where arrived the and February, 
at 3.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.15 p.m 
had light breeze and fine weather to Shimonoseki, 
where-arrived the 3rd, at G.§o am. and left the 
same gay, at 8.30 am. had fine weather to 
Kobe, where arrived the 4th February, at 5.50 p.m, 
and left the 7th, at noon; had light northerly 
winds and fine weather; at 8.30 p.m. passed Oo- 
shima, wind shifted fromm N.W. to Rock Island; 
thence to port light north and north-easterly breeze 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th 
February, at 5 p.m. 

The japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the gth February at 
noon; had overcast weather and variable winds ; 
ma at 7.25 p.m., weather ditty with 
nds and rain; thence to Rock Island 
which passed the 1oth, at 7.35 a.m., had strong 
north and north-easterly winds and sea; thence 
to port dull weather and moderate sea. At 6.45 
a.m. signalled the American ship Glendon, of 
Boston, 8 miles west of Rock Island—signals IGPS. 

‘The British steamer Parthia, Wallace, reports: 
—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 22nd January, at 3 
pam, and Victoria the 23rd, at 4.20 a.m.; crossed 

an 180 in lat. 50 N. the 31st January. From 
the 23rd to the 27th January had moderate winds 
and seas thece to ‘the 28th had strong north. 
westerly gale and high cross sea; from the agth 
January to the gid February had moderate to 
inesh winds and sea; from the 3rd to the 6th’ ex- 
perienced a succession of westeily gales and heavy 
head sea; thence to port fine weather and smooth 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the oth February, at 
8.30 p.m. ‘Time, 17 days, 2 hours. 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
lain Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th Feb- 
ruary, at 1.20. pm.; fresh north-easterly 
monsoon to Yoko Island; thence strong north 
and N.N.W. winds, heavy tains, and high sea to 
Ooshima; thence to poit fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 12th February, at 9.34 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left. Kobe the rrth Feb- 
ruary, at 0.20 p.n.; had moderate N.W. and 
westerly winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the rath February, 
at 5.10 p.m. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, 
reports: —Left San Francisco 24th January, “at 4 
pm.; had favourable weather for fiist three days; 
thence to port westerly gales, with high sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 13th February, at 11 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain CJ Nye, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 12th 
February, at 4.25 p.m.; had light variable winds 
ill midnight at Omaisaki; thence had. strong 
breeze fiom N.W.,, gradually going round by W. 
to WSAV., whence it finally settled down to fresh 
gale, with h wid fine, clear weather to Sa- 
fami; thence lo, part, light-jaith-ensterly winds, 
Avrived at Yokohama the 13th February, at 10.25 
































































‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Rialim, reports -—Laft Maleate the tiih Rab 
2 p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the rath, 
3 a.m. and left the 13th, at 7.15 a.m.; had 
favourable winds and smooth sea, with charming 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yo- 
kohama the 14th February, at 7.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, repoits:—Left Kebe the 13th Feb- 
tuary, at noon; had moderate north-westerly 








. | winds and fine weather until the 14th; thence had 





fresh north-westerly breeze and cloudy fine 
weather, At 2.30 a.m. passed a bark steering to 
N.E.; light variable winds and clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 14th February, at 53° 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eee 
IMPORT 

Until a few days ago the market has been left 
stagnant ever since the last week in January, 
when the China New Year Holidays conimenced, 
and during that period transactions were so tifl. 
ing that no record was taken of them. ‘This week 
however, dealers seem to have made up their 

ninds to resume business, and though Piece Goods 
have notyet had much attention shown them there 
has been a good demand for Cotton Yarn, ata 
slight advance on previous quotations for English 
Yarn, and at easier rates for Bombays. 

YARN.—Sales for the week amount to about 800 
bales English and 200 bales Bombay. 

Corrox Pirce Goons.—Sales comprise 5,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 pieces T.-Cloths, and 
a few sundries not particularized. 

Woottens.—800 pieces Italian Cloth, and 
1,200 pieces Mousseline de Laine, are all the busi- 
ness reported, 





COTTON YARNS, 











Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $30.25 1031.75 
Nos. 1624, Medium... 32.25, to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest 33-25. (0 33.75, 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33-50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 23 32, Med 34.25. to 35.25 
Nos. 28 32, Goo 35-50 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 38.50 to yo.25 
No. 338, Two-fold ...... 37.00 to 38 50 
No. 428, Two-fold - 3850. to 41.50 





28.00 to 29.00 
27.50 to 28.50 
23.50 to 25.50 


Goons. 


No. 203, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COrron PECK 
























8 84Nb, Nh yds.'gyinches $1.70 to 2-20 
es—olh, 384 yds. y5inches 2.15 to 2.60 
loth—71h, 24 yaids, 32 inches 140 to 155 
ictings—t2 yards, yyinches... 1.35 to 1.65 
ed, 24 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Halians and Satteens Black, 32 0 raw rani. 
Inelees eee ce eenn we 0.07 tO Ong 
Tukey Reds—12 to a}th, 24 yards, 30° rte vines, 
Tees» seclesessiaifitss 142 lo ta9 
Turkey Reda—a} to 3th, 24 y 
inches ...... ag to 145 
Tukey Reds—3i to 4th, 24 y 
inches sate » 160 to 185 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 22 5.50 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.054 


METALS. 

Some little doing, but not much. Prices droop 

somewhat for lion and Nails. Holidays have in 

terfered again with business to some extent, but 

the market is Ly no means strong. Quotations 
hete are still below those ruling in Engl 






















Flat Mars, 4 ine $290 to 3.00 
Hat Bars, d inch... .sec soe 3.05 to 3.15 
Round and square up tod 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, asnorted 290 to 3.00 
Nailvod 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire N 450 to 5.20 
in Plater, per ox 330 to 550 
ig Iron, No. 3... oat? 150 to 1.35 
KEROSENE 
No sales, and quotations all nominal, ‘The 
Glendon arrived with 66,000 cases Comet Oil, and 
more Russian is said to be close athand. Buyers 


are takin g delivery of their Former contracts, but 

steadily refuse to purchase more at present, in the 

hope that prices will still further decline. 
quotations. 





42.174 to 2.20 
25. to2.174 
2.13} to 2.15 
2.05 to 2.10 


Chester .. 
Comet 

Dewe 
Russian... 








SUGAR, 

Buyers now hold off for the arrival of new crop, 
which is expected here shortly. ‘The demand for 
most sorts lias been only moderate. The followin 
sales have been effected :—2,030 piculs of White 
Refined at prices ranging from $5.60 to $7.22} 
per picul; 5,100 piculs Taiwanfoo brands were 
sold at current rates, and 1,500 piculs of Namiida 
brand at $3.15 to $3.17} per picul. 







White Refined $5.60 to 7.224 
Manila sss. 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 3.60 
Namiida.. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake seers 5 3.60 
Brown Takao a “ 3.65 to 3.70 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 8th instant, since 
which date we have to chronicle settlements 
amounting to 208 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 
52 piculs, Filatuxes 9 piculs, Re-reels 69 piculs, 
Kakeda 78 piculs. No Direct export this wel. 


Digitized by Gox gle 


Business has been much hindered this week 
by the rejoicings incident upon the Declaration 
of the Constitution, a great political event which 
has aroused the enthusiasm of the nation to an 
unusual extent. Yesterday, however, they settled 
down to work again, and of the above-mentioned 
settlements fully three-fourths were then transacted. 
Prices are a shade easier for most classes, especially 
for tlie better grades which are in good supply but 
poor demand. Medium grades are still scarce 
and proportionately dear, Kakedas especially hold- 
ing their own well. 

Arrivals from the interior are light and the 
stock list is reduced a hundred piculs on the week. 

Present stocks are not very heavy, and holders 
assert that they can carry them with ease; at the 
same time we think they would be willing to sell 
at present rates, and even in sume cases to accept 
a slight reduction. Intelligence from markets 
abroad is dull, and unless a friendly syndicate 
again comes to the rescue it looks as though prices 
would again dribble downwards, 

‘The only shipping opportunity has been the 
French mail of roth instant—(d4va) which vessel 
cartied 230 bales for Europe. ‘This departure 
brings the total Export up to 34,763 piculs, against 
26,953 last year and 18,810 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—About 50 piculs have been settled, coi 
sisting of Chichibu at $510 and Matbashi at $505. 
‘These prices pive a reduction on those current last 
month. Stock of Hanks is about 1,500 piculs, and 
they move very slowly. , 

Filatuves.—There have been purchases made to 
the extent of about 110 piculs, but nearly the same 
amount of former contracts has been cancelled. 
Among the parcels taken into godown are Mino 
(Laiho) $625, Koshiu (Watanabe) $035, with Com- 
mon Tajima, Mino, Bishu, and similar at $575. 

othing passing in Chop Silks for the States. 

Re-reels.—Small business at about last rates. 
The purchases include Five Girl at $600, Shoru 
sha $590, Kanra $580, Bushu 8565. 

Kakeda,—Vhese have had more attention, and a 
few good Silks have been settled on the basis of 
Winte Flag at $610, Red Lion $590, and unnamed 
sorts at $560. Prices in this class are unaltered 
and comparatively strong. 

Nothing done, for weeks past, in Oshu or Tay- 
saam sorts, 
































QuoratioNs, 



























Nanks—No. 14... = 
Hanks—No, 2 (5 pce 

Hanles—No. 2 ( sve $540 to 550 
Uanks—No. 24 (Shi +530 to $40 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) ‘520 to'530 
Hanks—No. aj ta 3 .., 510 to si5 
Manks—No. 3.....ctess ee 495 to 500 
Hanks—N 480 to 4g0 





Filatures—lixtra ... 


Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 650 to 670 
















latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. . 6300 t 640 
Filatures— 13/16, Ol 610 to620 
15 : 620 to 630 
4/18 deniers : 590 to 600 
4/20 deniers 2... +570 to 580 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 + 610 to O26 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Extra = 
Kakedas—No.1 .. Goo to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 | 560 to $70 
Kakedas—No. 24 .. 540 to 550 
Kaleedas—No. 3... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. = 
Kakedas—No. 4. 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 





Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 





























Export Raw Sill Tables to 15th Feb, 1889 :— 
Seenuse 10M Ape N88 Bboy, 

Haun. Hates, ‘Meunes 

te 18,843. 12,062' 8,528 
Ame: 150715, 145349, 10,235 
Bales 34,553 26,411 18,763 

Votat oon {Pia SP55, ey See 
Saiiciraclageaieeig eee gieiieas © eset, 
Export fomst july $3470 18,250 i850 
Stock, 15th February... 6,300 11,450 13,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 41,000 39,700 92,050 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in, this branch of the trade has also 
been very slack and the settlements for seven days 
do not exceed 127 piculs, viz: 11 piculs Cocoons 
and 116 ptculs Noshi. 

The heavy stock of Kibiso appears to sit like a 
nightmare on the market. Buyers all want Noshi, 
of which there is very little to be had. Dealers 
would no doubt make’a reduction in quotations to 
relieve themselves of the heavy accumulation of 
Kibiso, bul on the grades of Waste which are in 
fair demand they will not bate a jot of their ask- 
ing prices. 

The Messageries steamship Ava carried 411 





bales Waste and Cocoons for various European 


UN 


ports, and the export figures are thereby increased 
to 25,038 piculs, against 19,753 last yearand 18,340 
at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The only business done was 
a parcel of Famamai at $75. 

Noshi-ito.—One small purchase of Tomioka 
filature at $135, and about 100 piculs various 
assorted Foshw and Bushu, ranging from $65 up 
to $112 according to quality or grade. 

Kibiso.—No transactions this week, ‘The stock 
of this class is considerably over 4,000 piculs, but 
ho one scems to want it at present quotations. 

Mawata and Sundries.—Nothing doing. 

quorarions 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 



































ito—Filature, Best... $135 to 140 

T1i3 to 130 

ito—Filature, Medium... Dy 105 to 10 

Good to Best ... . 125 to 135, 

10 to 115 

Noshi-ito—Shinshwr, Good «sss» 100 to 105 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. gote 95 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 125 to135 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best = 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..... goto 95 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 85 to 84 


Kibiso—Filature, Best selected « 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 


120 to 130 
105 to 115 





yoto 75 


















Kibiso—Shinsliu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... S55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Faie....cwcces goto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. goto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 4 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Tow 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to aato 12 
Mawata—Good to Best . 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Sill to 15th Feb., 1889 :— 














Statow 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-47. 

vi Previa, Proves, 

Waste Silk... 17,320 14,900 
Pierced Cocoons .. _ Bs3 e440 
25,0338 19,753 18,340 

Sgulementeand ice} Sono asso ase 
Stock, 15th February... 5,300 4,200 10,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 32,400 29,950 30,550 


Estimated Sill Stock, 15th February, 1889:— 











Raw. neuLs. Waste. rieuLs. 
Hanks 1,500 | Cocoons 230 
Filatures 3,100 | Noshi-ito, 650 
Re-reels .. 22 “"900 | Kibiso 4,200 
Kakeda 516| Mawata 150 
Oshu so 264) Sundries jo 
Yaysaam Kinds. 20 





Total piculs ...... 6300! Total piculs ...... 5,300 


TEA. 

Since last weekly report only 150 piculs have 
been purchased, as follows :—35 piculs at $16 per 
picul and 95 piculs at $12 per picul. ‘These Settle- 
ments now make 178,300 piculs for the season, 
against 195,115 piculs for the same period in 1888, 
Al Kobe the total Settlements for the present year 
are 137,615 piculs as compared with 138,970 piculs 
in 1889. Tea shipments since last issue have been 
thus 6,310 Ibs. for New York, 5,370 Ibs. for Chie 
cago and 100,213 Ibs. for San Francisco, total 
111,893 from Yokohama per Gaelic, which sailed 
from here on the 6th inst. The Suez Canal 
steamer Albany sailed from this on the gth inst, 
with 26,489 Ibs. for New York and 50,934 Ibs. for 
Canada, aggregating 86,489 Ibs. Following are the 
total shipments from Japan to date :—13,806,571 ° 
Ibs. for New Yorke, 11,341,737 Ibs. for Chicago and 
West, 9,173,566 Ibs. for Canada and 4,576,001 Ibs. 
for Calfornia, making a grand total of 38,897,875 
Ibs., against 41,625,008 Ibs, last year for the same 
period. 























pen re 
Common +... $rotor 
Good Common . 12 to 34 


Medium ..... ..., 1 1to 16 
Good Medium .. 17 to19 
Fine 

en Nominal 


Choicest 





EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has been steady, and closes unaliered. 






fate 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Rank sight sce 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 























On Hongkong—Banle sight |, dis. 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 1°). dig, 
i—Banke sight. 724 
hangiai—Divate 10 days’ sigit 334 
On New Vork—Rank Mills on demand 7 
On New York—Private yo days’ sight. 75 
On San FranciscoBank Bills on demand... 74 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days’ si 75: 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1888. Sains, 











STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL-AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6¢-OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tusspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morntnes, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. Googl 
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in Blue Ink across the Label. 






VAS rei hd 
FINEST — AND iY 
REAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUSES, 


Invaluable for India as 








an Efficient Tonic in all 
of Weakness. 


‘To be had of all Storckeepors and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Posg, Eree on Application to the 
01 q 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9,"1888. 





52ins. 



















j Gout and Grav 
LSS ] safest and most gt 
Pie Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 


males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universai Remedy ior 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Er 
Bilious Affections. 


Stom: 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers, 


MAGNESI 





February 16, 1889. 
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NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1887, for— 


52ins. 


NOW READY, 


Wit Corourep Pxax, 

A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
| of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
| the “Japan Mart” of copious translations from 





YOKOHAMA, Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re 
HIOGO axp OSAKA, porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a vist 
NAGASAKI, to the locality. 
HAKODATE, 





SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE| PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Orders for this valuable compilation will now 
be received at the Office of the Fapan Mail, 
72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 


e 





To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, 
of Ketry & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 








Printed and Published for the Proraiton at 72, 
Seitlement, by Jars Butacorr Beart, of Bi 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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DEATHS. 
At London, on February roth, CHartes TowNtey. 
id a, Tokyo, on Tuesday, the roth 
. SIMMONS, in the 54th year of 





is age. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Durine January last 152,282 telegraphic mes- 
sages passed through Osaka. 


Last month 2,262 cases of matches were ex- 
ported from Hyogo as against 1,644 cases in 
December. 


Trarric between Shizuoka and Hamamatsu, on 
the Tokaido Railway, will be opened on the rth 
April next. 


Mr. Suiceno, a senator, has been ordered to 
compile a biography of the late Minister of State 
for Education. 





Ir is said that about twenty persons will shortly 
be raised to the peerage for distinguished ser- 
vice to the State. 


Samprxs of canvas and flax thread have been 
sent to the Paris Exhibition by the Omi Hemp 
and Flax Company. 


Tur first meeting of the Central Sanitary 
Society for the year was held on the morning of 
the 13th instant in the Home Office. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Dojinsha School, at Edokawacho, Koi- 
shikawa, took place on the 16th instant. 





Tue Foreign Representatives (Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States, China and France) 
paid a visit, on the morning of the r4thi. wy 


Digitizec 


to the residence of the late Viscount Mori at 
Nagatamachi, and expressed their condolence 
with the family of the deceased statesman. 


Tue Japanese Consulates at Manila and Singa- 
pore have been established respectively at Calle 
de Sta Mesa in Manila and Sophia Road in 
Singapore. 


Yoxouama was visited by a violent storm of 
wind and rain on Sunday morning last, accom- 
panied by vivid flashes of lightning and heavy 
peals of thunder. 


Tne sailing ship Fred. B. Zaylor got on shore 
in Yokohama Bay while leaving for the south, 
and at the time of writing is still fast on the rocks 
with many feet of water in her hold. 


Aw earthquake of unusual duration and inten- 
sity was experienced in Yokohama on Monday 
morning last. The collective damage to chim- 
nies and roofs was considerable. 


Aw exhibition of beans, barley, millet, hemp, 
cocoons, raw silk, woven goods, lacquered ware, 
and marine products, will be opened in Aomori 
Prefecture on the 16th October next, 


Iris stated that a company has been formed 
with the object of building a theatre at Naga- 
saki, costing yen 20,000, and that a third of 
the capital has already been subscribed. 


Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to the 
students of the Tokyo Philosophical School 
took place on the afternoon of the 17th instant 
at the institution at Ogawamachi, Kanda. 


Mr. Tsvzuxt Koxoxv, formerly a private secre- 
tary of the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who has been studying for some time in Berlin, 
will return to Japan before the end of May next. 





A meetine of capitalists has been held at Osaka 
at which it was decided to form a company to 
construct a railroad between Wakayama and 
Osaka with a capital of a million yew in shares 
at yen 50 each. 


Durine three days ending the 14th instant, 
bank notes to the amount of yen 1,968,267.50 
were destroyed in the enclosure of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau at Otemachi, Itchome, Koji- 
machi. 


Two fire engines ordered by the Metropolitan 
Police Office from England have been com- 
pleted and shipped for Japan. The engines 
will be stationed at Kakigaracho (Nihonbashi) 
and Shoseicho (Asakusa). 


Tue Kobe Waterworks Bill is being prepared, 
and will be brought before the next Local As- 
sembly. It has been decided to leave the 
undertaking to private enterprise. The cost of 
the works will be yen 400,000. 


At a meeting of the Yokyo City Assembly, 
held on the 14th instant in the assembly hall 
of the Tokyo City Government Office, it was 
decided that a letter of thanks should be pre- 
to the Minister of State for the Imperial 
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Household for the late visit of their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress to Ueno Park, after 
passing through various streets in the capital, 


Tue amounts of gold and silver coins struck at 
the Osaka Mint during last month were as 
follows :—Gold 5-yen pieces yen 145,185, silver 
I-yen pieces yen 712,845, and silver 20-sen 
pieces yen 66,600, 


Tue laying of rails between Baba and Naga- 
hama on the Koto Railway, in Omi, has been 
completed, and an iron bridge over the Yashu 
river, which is now in course of construction, is 
expected to be finished shortly. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Omi 
Maru, which left Yokohama on the 18th instant 
for the Hawaiian Islands, carried 886 emigrants, 
of whom 476 were from Hiroshima and 410 
from Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


Tuer ImperiaL HicuNesses Prince anp Prin- 
cess Arisucawa Taxeurro visited the Palace 
on the afternoon of the 14th instant, and were 
received by their Majestics the Emperor and 
Empress in farewell audience. 


Coronet Otcorr has arrived at Kyoto, but has 
been rather coldly received by the Buddhist 
priests, very few of whom have called upon 
him. Many say that he is preaching a doctrine 
utterly at variance with their views. 


Tue number of telegraph messages received at 
and despatched from the Central Telegraph 
Office in the 11th instant in regard to the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution was 2,000, of which 
100 messages were sent to foreign countries. 


‘A Granp religious service was celebrated by 
Prince Shimazu Tadayoshi on the 1gth instant, 
at the Yayoi Club, in Shiba Park, to celebrate 
the conferring of posthumous rank of third 
grade, first class on the late General Saigo. 


Tur number of persons of both sexes in Kyoto 
over the age of 80 years is 1,651, of whom Mrs. 
Hisano (foster-mother of Mr, Sasaki Ryukai, 
chief priest of the Kotokuji Temple at Teraima- 
cho, Kyoto) has attained the age of 106 years. 





Ir has been decided by the Authorities to es- 
tablish a meterological observatory station, at 
Oiwake, Nagano Prefecture, and the construc- 
tion of new buildings for the station will be 


| commenced about the beginning of next month. 


Restwwents of Fukushima Prefecture have de- 
cided to erect a monument, at Kamegashiro 
(Inawashiro), in memory of those who lost their 
lives by the eruption of Bandai-san last year. 
An inscription to be engraved on the monu- 
ment has been composed. 


Ay exhibition of agricultural products of Kyu- 
shu and Okinawa Prefectures will be opened on 
the zoth instant in Miyasaki Prefecture, and 
the preventation of prizes to the successful com- 
pelitors Me take place on the zoth of next 
tis. roe that Count Inouye, accom- 


month it 
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nied by Mr. Hirooka, his private secretary, 
will leave the capital on the sth proximo for 
Miyasaki Prefecture to be present at the cere- 
mony of presenting the prizes. 








Tue headmen of Kyobashi and Nihonbashi 
visited the Tokyo City Government Office, on 
the 13th instant, and expressed their thanks to 
Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tykyo, for the 
Imperial visit to both districts on the previous 
day. 

Ir has been intimated by the Siamese Govern- 
ment to the Foreign Office that H.E. Le Phya 
Bhaskarawongse, accompanied by Mr. Matsuoka, 
a Japanese diplomatic probationer now in Siam, 
will leave about the middle of next month for 
Japan. 

Tue posthumous rank of second class, first 
grade, has been conferred by H.M. the Emperor 
on the late Viscount Mori, who held rank of 
second class, second grade, and asum of yen 
5,000 has been contributed by His Majesty 
towards the funeral expenses in recognition of 
services rendered to the Government. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Count Ku- 
roda and other high officials to erect a monu- 
ment in the capital in memory of the late Gene- 
ral Saigo Takamori, on whom was conferred 
the posthumous rank of third class, first grade, 
by H.M, the Emperor in honour of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. The inscription 
on the monument will be composed and written 
by the Minister President of State. 


Resients of Saitama Prefecture have decided 
to lay a tramway between Ryuzo (on the Tone 
river) and the Kumagai Railway Station. The 
line will be divided into three sections, the part 
between Ryuzo and Hanyu being the first sec- 
tion, between Hanyu and Gyoda the second, 
and between Gyoda and Kumagai Station the 
third. A survey of the proposed line having 
been completed, the work will be started shortly 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hirano Tomiji 
of Tokyo. 





Tue following residents of Yokohama have 
contributed to the expenses of the late festival 
at Yokohama in connection with the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution :—Mr. Mogi (en 300), 
Messrs. Hara Rokuro, Hara Zenzaburo, Hira- 
numa, Minota, Watanabe, Otani, Yoshitake, 
and Takashima Kaemon (yea 200 each), 
Messrs. Ono, Nishimura, Kimura, Asada, 
Tanaka, Higuchi, Sanda, Masuda, Saito, and 
Ohama (yen 100 each), and Messrs. Kondo 
and Takeoka (yen 50 each). 





Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Japan was held on the afternoon 
of the 16th instant at the head office, at Kita- 
Shimboricho, Nihonbashi. Mr, Tomita, Pre- 
sident of the Bank, occupied the chair, and 
the report and accounts for the latter half of the 
year were read by the Secretary. The receipts 
during the period were yen 1,001,176.366, to 
which yen 136,680.90, a reserve for loss brought 
over from the first half of last year, and yen 
182,474.173 brought over from the last account 
were added, making a total of yen 1,320,331.439. 
Of this amount, ye# 120,000 were set apart as 
a reserve, yen 150,000 as a reserve for loss, yen 
65,000 for remuneration to officers and miscel- 
laneous expenses, ¥e4 120,000 for the redemp- 
tion of debts in connection with the manufacture 
of convertible 7 ! yen 470,000 for a 
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dividend for the half-year, to be declared at 
the rate of ye 6.50 per share of yen 100 each 
or 13 per cent. per annum, yen 195,331.439 
being carried forward to the next account. 
After the meeting Mr. Hirose Saihei of Osaka 
was nominated to the office of Dircetor of the 
Osaka branch of the Bank of Japan, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Konishi. In the absence 
of Count Matsukata at the funeral of the late 
Viscount Mori, Mr. Ono, Director of the Bank- 
ing Bureau in the Finance Department, and 
Mr. Soeda, a revenue officer of the Department, 
were present on behalf of His Excellency. 


Tuere Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa Takehito and suite, and Marquis and 
Marchioness Maeda left the capital on the 16th 
instant by special train at 7.30 a.m, for Yoko- 
hama, whence they started for Europe, Their 
Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu. and 
Fushimi and Counts Kuroda, Yamada, Oyama, 
Saigo, and Ito, Viscount Enomoto, Viscount 
Yamao, Superintendext to H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa’s Household ; Mr. Sakura, Superintendent 
of H.LH. Prince Komatsu’s Household; Mr. 
Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Education; 
Privy Councillors and a large number of naval 
and military officers accompanied Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa to the Shimbashi Railway 
Station. 


Import dealers can scarcely be said to have 
settled down to the usual business yet, though 
there has been a fair demand for Yarn. For 
English spinnings a slight advance has been ob- 
tained, and transactions might have been more 
extensive had the commodity been less firmly 
held. Bombays have been in small demand, 
and rates have weakened. Small sales of Shirt- 
ings are reported ; but little has been done in 
Cotton goods generally, and Woollens continue 
quiet. The Metal trade is unaltered. There 
are offers of contracts, but these do not come 
up to requirements, as figures on the home side 
continue to look up. No fresh sales of Kero- 
sene, but buyers are expected to come into the 
market shortly. Arrivals continue, and the stock 
is accumulating. There have been sales of 
Sugar—about 20,000 piculs—nearly half of 
which comprised White refined of various grades. 
Prices are steady for all kinds. The Silk trade 
has been moderate, at prices a shade firmer. 
Perhaps more business would have transpired 
had buyers been able to find precisely the 
qualitics sought. Stocks are diminishing, and 
good assortment is not maintained by the most 
recent arrivals. Shipments have been about 
equally divided between Europe and America. 
Waste Silk has been in better request, though 
the quality of much in stock is unsuitable, and 
sales have been consequently restricted. Tea 
in small parcels continues to find purchasers. 
No news yet of the new crop. Exchange has 
been steady during the week and is without 
alteration at the close. 








NOTES. 





Tue Fifth Article of the Constitution has be- 
come the subject of some discussion. It is one 
of the most important articles in the whole 
document, since it determines the method of 
exercising the legislative power, and defines the 
division of that power between the Emperor and 
the Diet. The Japanese original runs thus : 
“Tenshi wa Tethoku Gikat no kybsan wo 








motte rippoken wo okonau.” The point of 


gle 





difficulty here is the rarely employed term 
“‘kydsan." Translated literally, the ideographs 
4yd and san signify “together” and “ assist- 
ance ” respectively. It would, however, be mis- 
leading to render the article :—“ The Emperor 
exercises the legislative power with the assistance 
of the Imperial Diet.” Ayésan means more 
than the English word Tt in- 
volves the idea that the part played by the Diet 
is essential ; #e. that the Emperor is not com- 
petent to make and enforce laws without the 
cdoperation of the Diet. Perhaps the original 
may be most closely translated thus :—* The 
Emperor exercises the legislative power with 
the concurrence of the Imperial Diet.” The 
Emperor, in fact, is the source of legislative 
authority, and though he delegates to the Diet 
the actual function of law-making, he reserves 
to himself the power of veto and the right of 
approval. In the official translation published 
by the foreign press of this Settlement, the article 
runs as follows :—'‘ The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Im- 
perial Diet.” The use of the word “consent” 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed. When 
we say that A does so and so with J's consent, 
we usually imply that B is the source of au- 
thority. The Article is certainly not framed in 
this sense. It would be correct to say that the 
Imperial Diet exercises the legislative function 
with the consent of the Emperor, who is the 
source of legislative authority, but to speak 
simply of the Emperor exercising the legislative 
power with the consent of the Diet is apt to 
mislead. So far as we can judge, this form of 
expression must have been modelled on the 
well-known English phrase ‘Her Majesty the 
Queen, with the advice and consent of her faith- 
ful Lords and Commons,” but it is important to 
note that the words of the translation must not be 
interpreted in the sense they might convey were 
not the Japanese original athand to correct them. 


“ assistance.” 








A supPLEMENT to the Official Gazette of Satur- 
day announces the temporary appointment of 
H.E. Count Oyama to the office of Minister of 
State for Education, in addition to His Excel- 
lency’s present duties as Minister of State for 
War. Instances of a portfolio becoming vacant 
owing to death or resignation have been so 
rare in this country, that we have no precedents 
to guide usin determining whether this tem- 
porary combination of functions in the person 
of one statesman is unusual or not. Cases do 
indeed frequently occur where the duties of an 
absent Minisier are discharged by one of his 
colleagues. Count Matsukata, for example, at 
present holds the portfolios of both Finance and 
Home Affairs. But vacancies caused by death 
or resignation are quite exceptional, and by 
what rule the Government is influenced in deal- 
ing with them, we cannot pretend to say, 
Count Ito's temporary appointment to the 
Foreign Office while presiding over the Cabi- 
net, and Viscount Enomoto's to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, the for- 
mer after Count Inouye’s resignation, the 
latter after Viscount Tani’s, may perhaps be re- 
garded as precedents for the step taken in the 
present case. Among leading Japanese states- 
men Count Oyama has never been conspicuous 
for activity in educational matters. His predi- 
lections seem to lie entirely in military direc- 
tions. We are strongly disposed to think, 
indeed, that just at present the quality most need- 
ed in the Chief of the Educational Department 
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is an unflinchting resolve to inculcate and en- 
force the principles of discipline, equally 
essential in those thal follow and in those that 
lead. ‘By obedience learn to command,” is 
a motto of infinite wisdom, unfortunately little 
remembered or observed by the student classes 
of the present day in Japan. It is, therefore, 
very possible that were the portfolio of Education 
placed for the next two years in the hands of a 
stern disciplinarian, accustomed to exact the 
obedience that soldiers render to their of- 
ficers, and furnished with means to compel 
it as well as with ability to make the necessity 
intelligible, the country might be saved from 
many troubles now beginning to become tang- 
ible. But we can scarcely suppose that the 
Government was influenced by such considera- 
tions as these when it appointed Count Oyama 
to temporarily fill the post of the deceased 
Minister. The more reasonable inference is 
that the services of the official destined to 
receive the permanent appointment are not im- 
mediately available. 





Rumour has been busy about the fate of Ni- 
shino Buntaro, the murderer of Viscount Mori. 
The petty journals of Tékyd indulge their 
wonted taste for sensationalism by describing in 
detail every mark found on the assassin’s corpse 
and the manner in which it was buried. One 
newspaper even goes so far as to assert that a 
controversy is taking place between the judicial 
and the police authorities as to whether Zada 
Shigehide, who cut down the Minister's as- 
sailant, should be arraigned for homicide (Ko- 
sa/su) on whether what he did, having been 
undertaken simply in the discharge of his daties 
as a guard, should be counted a justifiable act. 
Now, although it is very conceivable that this 
question may have been discussed in private 
circles, and that opposite sides in the discussion 
may have been taken by ignorant persons, there 
is evident misconception in the assertion that 
an official controversy is taking place on the 
subject. According to the Japanese codes the 
functions of the judicial authorities in respect 
of any crime do not commence until, as the 
result of preliminary investigations by the police 
and their magistrates, a case for judicial action 
has been established. The police have ap- 
parently decided in this instance that no such 
case exists, and their decision must be taken 
as final. For outsiders the case is not open 
to argument. The exact circumstances under 
which Nishino was cut down are difficult to 
ascertain, and without knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances no just judgment can be formed. 
The police authorities have doubtless inves- 
tigated the matter with all possible thorough- 
ness, and people who have only floating 
rumours to guide them cannot pretend to be 
better informed. What seems beyond all 
dispute is that Nishino Buntaro received his 
death stroke when actually grappling with the 
deceased Minister. The position of his wounds, 
all delivered from behind, indicates this, unless 
indeed we are to assume that he was cut down 
when running away, a hypothesis inconsistent 
with other trustworthy evidence and quite irre- 
concilable with the decision arrived at by the 
police authorities. The truth, we think, is 
that when the assassin delivered his blow 
he was immediately seized by his victim. 
A strong, resolute man in the prime of life, but 
unarmed, finding himself murderously assailed 
and at close quarters with his assailant, naturally 
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grapples with the latter, being prompted partly 
by the instinct of self-preservation and partly 
by angry resentment. How long the struggle 
lasted, and what aspect it presented to Zada as 
he ran forward to discharge the duty expressly 
entrusted to him—that of guarding the Minister 
against violence—none but Zada himself, and 
perhaps the Minister’s Private Secretary, can 
say. But if, as we believe is asserted, Zada 
witnessed a struggle between the Minister and 
aman armed with a murderous weapon, and 
believed, as he would naturally have believed, 
that every second of delay in bringing succour 
might prove fatal to the life of the assaulted 
statesman, then it was unquestionably his duty 
to employ whatever means were available for the 
purpose of disabling Nishino. He had to choose 
between throwing away his sword and clasping 
Nishino, or strikIng at once with his ready 
weapon. Can it be doubted what the choice of 
a skilled swordsman would have been in such a 
conjuncture? Further, we must remember that 
the fatal effects of a sword-cut do not display 
themselves immediately. Nishino, in all pro- 
bablity, did not fall at the first, or the second 
stroke he received, and of course the Minister's 
guard did not pause to ascertain how far he 
had disabled the murderous assailant. So the 
end came, a most unhappy end, it is true, but, 
assuming the correctness of the above account, 
just such an end as would have occurred any- 
where under similar circumstances. It is further 
averred, however, that the police caused the 
corpse of Nishino to be interred in Aoyama 
Cemetery, naked and without a coffin. This 
point, too, has now been distinctly cleared up. 
Nishino was undoubtedly buried without any 
clothes save drawers and socks, but the police 
are not directly responsible for his interment in 
such a guise. The burial took place between 
five and six o'clock in the evening, after due 
investigation had been made, but the police 
did not accompany the body to Aoyama. 
They wrapped it, dressed as it was, in a 
blanket, and entrusted it to the care of 
one Uyeda Genosuke, who undertook to have it 
buried properly. The man employed two 
coolies, Maruyama N@mikichi and Kuriya Sei- 
taro, to carry the body from Viscount Mori's 
house v/d the police-station in Kojimachi to the 
Aoyama Cemetery. The two coolies, when in- 
terring the corpse, stole its upper garments and 
boots and buried it partially naked. For this 
theft they were tried in the Tékyé Court for 
Minor Crimes, and sentenced on the 19th inst. 
to inprisonment with hard labour for six months 
and police surveillance for the same period. 











Yesrzrpay's mail from China brings little in- 
telligence. Subscriptions to the North-China 
Famine Relief Fund, an appeal on behalf of 
which was published recently in these columns, 
have now reached an aggregate of over Tis. 
73,000 and $3,173. They include a sum of 
Tls. 500 from Messrs, Jardine, Matheson and 
Company, one of Tis, 14,400 from Singapore, 
and one of £5,800 from the London Mansion 
House Fund. This munificent charity, never 
wanting in any season of calamity, ought to 
teach the Chinaman ‘that foreigners deserve 
something better at his hands than stoning 
and arson. The Statistical Department of the 
Customs has published ils Gazeéfe for the last 
quarter of 1888. The total collection of duties 
atthe nineteen teaty ports during the quarter 
was Tls. 5,351,131, showing a diminution of 





Tis. 176,751 as compared {with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1887. A great part of this 
diminution occurred, however, in the opium 
Utkin—of which the Customs now collect a total 
of a million and a half Taels, approximately 
—so that the actual falling off in dues 
collected on the general trade was only Tis. 
1,806. Still China’s foreign commerce, in con- 
tradistinction to that of Japan, seems to show a 
backward, or at any rate a stationary, tendency. 
The same is true of Korea. The total collection 
of duties at her three open ports fell from $95,956 
for the last quarter of 1887, to $71,976 for the 
corresponding period of 1888. The North 
China Daily News attributes to us “the re- 
markable suggestion that the riot at Chinkiang 
may have been inspired by the recollection of the 
self-inflicted horrors in which its garrison was 
involved at the capture of the city by Sir 
Hugh Gough in 1842.” The suggestion is as 
novel to us as it is surprising to our contem- 
porary. The Circus that has been performing 
at Shanghai, or trying to perform, is in a state 
of pressing distress. The weather has been so 
bad that the performance did not “ draw,” and 
the charitable folks of the Settlement propose 
to give a concert for the relief of Mr, Lam- 
berger and his troupe. A curious case has just 
been tried before the Mixed Court. Mr. Yang, 
a red button mandarin, formerly Interpreter to 
the Municipal Police, was charged with receiving 
bribes from gamblers in Hongkew, for which 
he promised exemption from police interference ; 
and also with having made a false and malicious 
charge against Chief-Inspector J. B. Cameron, 
of receiving bribes from gamblers. The first 
charge had not been investigated when the mail 
left, but Yang was found guilty of the second 
charge. Sentence was deferred, however, inas- 
much as the red button of the accused, or more 
correctly his purchased title of graduate, neces- 
sitated application to the city authorities before 
punishing him. 





Mx. Mansrrexp, H.B.M.'s Consul at Chinkiang, 
has published the following account of the 
Chinkiang riot :— 


Al 2 p.m. on the 5th a man said to have been 
kicked by a Sikh ‘policeman was brought to 
H.B.M.’s Consulate. . He was examined by the 
foreign doctor, who said there was no trace of 
violence. ‘The case was dismissed, and as it after- 
wards appeared, the man was leit lying on the 
boundary road of the concession, until the after- 
noon of the 7th when he was removed to the 
magistracy. He is at present in perfect health, 
and’ the Chinese officials acknowledge tat the 
accusation against the police was unfounded. 
This matter, “however, appears to have been 
made a pretext, and at about 4 p.m. a crowd 
of boys and men began to stone three Sikhs 
eff duty who were in the Police Compound, 
Being a Chinese holiday, the roads were full of 
people, who joined in and attacked the Police 
Station and tore it to pieces. While so engaged, 
five soldiers arrived in response to a demand for 
protection sent by H.B.M.’s Consul. ‘These men 
never moved a finger tostop the wrecking, looting, 
and shouting. ‘They afterwards went away; 
Chinese official then'came in a chair to the scene 
but he was hustled and his chair overthrown. The 
Station being reduced to a wreck, the crowd now 
came out of the compound and an attack on Duft's 
buildings was begun by small boys throwing stones 
at them, wood was piled against the verandah, 
and kerosene from the Police Station was poured 
on it. The whole was set alight and the thee 
houses were a mass of flames. While this was going 
on a further force of some twenty soldiers are 
tived. They stood at the edge of the road below the 
British Consulate and looked on, but did nothing: 
to curb the mob, not even going down below at 
all. When Duff’s buildings were burning furi- 
ously, the great crowd already collected in the 
Consulate ‘road increased, but the cry went 
around that the soldiers were coming, and in 
accordance with H.B.M.’s Consul’s last urgent 
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request, 300 soldiers arrived with fixed bayonets 
or spears, and were drawn up close to the Con- 
sulate gate. An attack on the Consulate began 
at about 7 p.m. under the very noses of these 
soldiers, who never stirred or attempted to pre- 
vent the crowd getting in at the gate. ‘They 
watched the whole thing until the house and 
offices and the constable’s house were in flames. 
The mob then moved on and burned Mr. Hun- 
nex’s house next door, then Mr. Bryan’s, then 
the Chapel, and last aitacked and looted the 
U.S. Consulate, but did not burn it for fear of 
setting fire to the neighbouring Chinese houses. 
This last was accomplished by about 10 or 11 
p.m., as far as is known, and it is thought that 
further destruction was stopped by the arrival of 
400 soldiers from Silver Island. When the British 
Consulate was attacked, the U.S. Consul and his 
wife were there when the gate was burst in, The 
whole party, consisting of Gen. Jones, Mis. Jones 
and child, Mrs. Mansfield and two children, two 
amalis and a gentleman visiting them, went to the 
back door to try and get out of the premises but 
were prevented. ‘They tied to get out of the side 
door but were stoned and driven back by the mob, 
and had to retreat up the hill accompanied by 
the constable and his wife and daugliter. In the 
meantime Mr. Mansfield, whohad remained in the 
Consulate, was driven out by the mob and joined 
the party as they returned from their fruitless at- 
tempt inclimbing to the topof the hill. ‘They man- 
aged to tear down part of the wall, and after a weary 
walk around of nearly a mile, they arrived on 
board the Kiangyit which fortunately had arviv- 
ed before the riot, and was moored to Butter- 
field & Swire’s hulk; nearly all the residents 
were on board except some Missionaries who 
sent messages as to their whereabouts, and about 
one o'clock on the 6tha party was made up to 
go and bring them off from the Chinese house 
where they had taken refuge. This was effected 
without difficulty, Early on the morning of the 
6th inst. they collected a; n, and became threaten- 
ing. They now occupied the Bund opposite the 
huik, but the draw-bridge was kept up and they 
threw stones which barely reached the hulk. They 
threatened Mr. Bean’s house; Mr. Bean having 
unfortunately ventured out, was obliged to beat a 
hasty retreat. The burning of some small houses 
occupied by Customs people outside the settlement 
drew the mob away fiom the hulk. “Towards 2 
o'clock a large number of troops arrived, and 
pitched their tents all along the Bund. The 
night of the 6th passed quietly, and on the 7th, 
though a large crowd was still in the Concession, 
there was no further rioting. On the morning of 
the 6th the soldiers made a clean sweep of every- 
thing left by the mob in the U.S. Consulate. On 
the afternoon of the 7th the Mutine arrived and 
took the place of the Shanghai, which had replaced 
the Ngankin which had in ‘tucn succeeded the 
Kiangyit alongside of Butter field and Swire’s hulk. 

On the morning of the 8th the crowd of soldiers 
were sent out of the Concession and put about the 
entrances while the Municipal Police aided by a 
few soldiers cleared the idlers out of the Conces- 
sion, When the riot happened the ‘Taotai and 
Prefect were both absent, while the Tartar garrison 
was almost ina state of mutiny owing to arrears 
in their wages. H.B.M.’s Consul had therefore 
no protection to fall back on but the troops on the 
Paokai-shan, who were very hostile to foreigners on 
account of friction with the Police caused by the sol- 
diers having on frequent occasions ridden at great 
speed in the streets contrary to the regulations. 
It is said that the row was arranged’ by some 
hawkers who had been prevented from plying their 
trade in the Concession, and that the soldiers were 
in league with them, and that the so-called wound. 
ed man intentionally provoked the Police into 
giving him a push and then threw himself down 
and pretended to be in a dying state. There is 
absolute proof that he was an impostor. 
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The North China Daily News also publishes 
a letter from a resident of Chinkiang, who writes 
to explain why no resistance was offered by the 
foreign residents. He says :— 

After the Police Station was rushed our first 
thought was, naturally, to place the ladies and 
children in safety, and our single men were for the 
most part fully employed in escorting them to the 
steamers’ hulk. 

The residents were scattered here and there, 
may enjoying their afternoon walk over the hills, 
and there was neither time nor opportunity torally 
them at the Consulate; even had they got there it 
is certain that with the few rifles and cutlasses 
available no effective resistance could have been 
made, 

Mr. Mansfield sent message alter message to 
the General in command of the Chinese troops— 
with what result is already known: their protec- 
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tion was thought to be ample for the Consulates 
and neighbouring missionary houses and chapels; 
and only after Mr. Innocent’s house was set fire 

to and the streets became thronged with a 
howling and dangerous mob did we {ully 
our defenceless state. 

Yo make our position clearer | append a list of 
the houses and residents on the Consular Hill, 
which were all burnt or looted ; commencing from 
west going eastwards there were: 

1.—Mr. Nunn, H.B.M.’s Consular Constable, 
with wife and children. 

2.—Mr. Mansfield, H.B.M.’s Consul, with wife 
and children. 

3.—Rev. Hunnex, Missionary, with wife and 
children. 

4.—Rev. R. T. Bryan, Missionary, with wile 
and children. 

5.—General Jones, U.S. Consul, with wife and 
children. 

Of the above, two ladies and some children were 
in delicate health, and had to walk or be carried 
in total darkness over narrow paths and through, 
brushwood on a steep hillside (one lady walked 
barefooted), and thence make their way by a cir- 
cuitous route on board the hulks. They were 
several times in imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of the rioters, and had frequently to 
crouch down to avoid the stones thrown about in 
all directions. 

Mr. Mansfield did everything that could pos- 
sibly be done under these most tt ying circumstances 
for the safety of all. With a sick wife and child- 
ren to look after, he was throughout cool, cheerful, 
and collected, and had a kind word for every one. 
Had he been without the cares of a family, we 
feel confident he would have been foremost in urg- 
ing resistance to our assailants, had there been 
the least chance of success. 

















To the series of entertainments in the capital 
following on the great event of last week an- 
other, ona brilliant scale, was added on Wednes- 
day evening, when Their Imperial Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess Komatsu gave a ball at 
the Enryo-kan, which was attended by a great 
gathering of magnates and leaders of society. 
To say that the arrangements were excellent 
and that all passed off with éc/a/, is only to re- 
peat the story of every entertainment given by 
the distinguished host and hostess. Especially 
beautiful on this occasion were the decorations 
in the grounds by which the building is ap- 
proached. Within, the brilliant uniforms of the 
Prince’s brethren-in-arms, the chiefs of the 
army, added lustre to the scene. It was notice- 
able also that here, as at Count Kuroda’s on 
the 12th, every Japanese lady wore foreign 
dress. So far at least a8 State occasions go, it 
must be owned—grudgingly it may be, but none 
the less positively—that the knell of the kémouo 
and 07 has been sounded. 


A very severe shock of earthquake was felt on 
Monday morning about a quarter past six. To 
many persons who had experienced the shakes of 
1887 and 1886, it seemed indeed to be quite as 
violent as either of those. The damage, how- 
ever, seems to be confined to the loosening of 
plaster on old buildings, though both on the Bluff 
and in the Settlement houses swayed back and 
forth in a most alarming fashion, and in several 
residences on the hill vases came down with a 
crash, pictures were shaken off walls, and 
bottles and similar articles overturned and 
broken, especially those unprotected on the 
line of motion, which appears to have been 
north-east and south-west. In the case of one 
building at No. 110, Settlement, a part of the roof 
was shattered and fell on the pavement. 
Slighter shocks were experienced at about seven 
o'clock and a quarter before eight. 
a*e 
This earthquake was one of the severest ever 


felt in Téky6. By exactly how much it fell short 
of developing actually destructive effects we can- 





not pretend to say, butin the judgment of those 
who retained sufficient presence of mind to 


estimate, a very slight access of force would have 
rendered the shock fatal to numbers of buildings. 
As it was, one half of the good people of Tokyo 
found themselves in the streets and gardens 
of the capital at fourteen minutes past six 
o'clock, gazing in bewilderment and alarm 
at their swaying houses. How everything stood 
it is not easy to understand, for the motion 
was really of a very violent and prolonged 
character. Yokohama always seems to suffer 
more than TOky6. So far as we can ascertain, 
the latter city escaped yesterday with a few 
shaken down chimney-pots and shattered tiles, 
while the former had more serious losses to re- 
cord. On this occasion, however, the disparity 
was probably less marked than usual, for it is 
pretty generally agreed that since 1855 Téky6 
has experienced no more thorough shaking, 
whereas Yokohama undoubtedly felt the earth- 
quake of 1879 more heavily, if we take the 
damage done as a measure of intensity. 
* * * 

The earthquake of Monday morning inflicted 
some damage on the building now used as the 
General Library of the Imperial University. 
The books are stored in the upper floor of a 
handsome brick structure erected several years 
ago for the accommodation of the Lawand Litera- 
ture Colleges. Want of space has made over- 
crowding necessary, and the cases stand so 
close to one another that there is no room for 
two people to pass between. The ball—consist- 
ing of three lecture-rooms thrown into one— 
which contains the bulk of the books, is about 
a hundred feet long by thirty broad. The whole 
interior plaster from roof to wainscot has 
yielded a quarter of an inch. Mr. Tatsuno, 
Professor of Architecture in the University, is 
expected to return from Europe shortly with 
plans fora library, to be erected in the Kaga 
Yashiki compound. A strong and fire-proof 
structure, to store the valuable library and 
museums, is much needed. 


It wasa falsehood on the part of.the Fapan 
Gazette to say that Mr. Iwasaki had lined the 
road to his residence with barrels of sa#é on 
the 11th instant. We pointed out at the time 
that the statement was wholly untrue. But 
a well-known characteristic of unprincipled 
newsmongers is to become sponsors for 
every story they retail, however slender the 
grounds on which it rests. The Fapan Gazette 
accordingly now declares that though Mr. 
Iwasaki did not line the road with tubs of saké, 
he had intended to do so, and had erected 
stands for the purpose when the Authorities 
interfered. This also is a falsehood. Mr. 
Iwasaki never had any such intention, never 
erected stands for such a purpose, and was never 
restrained by the Authorities. 





One of the most striking pageants of Monday 
(11th) was the white ox of Ushigome. The 
figure was cleverly contrived of white canvas on 
a wooden structure, and rose to an imposing 
height, The head was, perhaps, the least satis- 
factory portion of the whole, as it more closely 
resembled in shape the head ofa rabbit. The 
ox passed the foot of the Kudan about 3 p.m. 
on its way round the city. Another striking 
procession was the long string of jinrikisha from 
Asakusa, each with its pair of singing-girls 
bearing red parasols. Behind them on house- 
back rode a merry-andrew marshal of cere- 
monies, whose chimney-hat was surmounted by 
a strutting chanticleer. 
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A corRESPONDENT at Kobe writes as follows to 
the Kerzat Zasshi on the subject of the currency 
of Japan:—When people have acquired and 
learned to enjoy a benefit or advantage it is 
natural for them to indulge in hopes of further 
good-fortune. Now that our expectations as to the 
establishment of our currency on a sound basis 
have been fulfilled, we see other secondary points 
which to our mind call for improvement. We 
venture to think that in no country, ancient or 
modern, have there ever been in circulation 
at the same time so many different varieties of 
money. Here is a list of them :-— 

Gold coins—20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 2 yen, 1 yen. 

Silver coins—1 yen, 50 sem, 20 sen, 10 sen, 5 sen, 

Copper coins—2 sen, 1 sen, § rin, 1 rin, 

Old copper coins—2 rin, 1.5 rin, 1 rin. 

Government netes—100 yen, 50 yen, 10 yen, § yen, 

2 yen, 1 yen, $0 sen, 20 sen. 
New Government notes—1o yen, 5 yen, 1 yen, 50 
sem, 20 sen, 


Bank notes—20 yen, 10 yen, § yen, 2 yen, 1 yen. 
New Bank notes—s yen, 1 yen. 





Convertible Notes—100 yen, $0 yen, 10 yen, § yen,] 


1yen. 
If to the above are added the 5 sen nickel 
coins, the 5 yen convertible notes which are 
now in process of preparation, and the 10 sen 
notes, and 8 rin copper coins now being with- 
drawn, the number of kinds of currency in cir- 
culation will be 46. Of these there are some 
which are not in general use, but at least 30 
are in circulation, and of these latter 6 kinds 
of bank notes are so much worm and in 
such frequent use that banks, exchanges, and 
other businesses which involve the handling of 
large sums are put to considerable incon- 
venience. I should like to lay before the 
Authorities several suggestions, aiming at the 
carrying out of certain reforms. In the first 
place, I recommend the abolition of the 
standard gold coinage. Ido not take it upon 
me to say which of the two systems, monome- 
tallic or bi-metallic, is preferable, but if I am 
asked under which the Japanese currency comes 
I should say that, though in name bi-metallic, 
it is actually silver—monometallic—currency. 
This being so, gold is simply so much merchan- 
dise and is exported to balance our foreign com- 
merce. As soon as our gold coins get beyond 
our shores they are regarded purely as bul- 
lion and are converted into bars. The coin- 
age of gold money therefore is a matter of 
useless waste of labour and expense. In the 
second place, the summer holidays of the Mint 
should be dispensed with, as much incon- 
venience is often caused on this account to mer- 
chants who receive Korean gold in payment of 
commodities exported tothe peninsula, and being 
unable to have it coined, cannot in many cases 
utilise it to replace their stocks of goods. In 
the third place I suggest, not for any parti- 
cularly grave reason but simply as a matter of 
convenience, that the old 1 rim, 2 rin, and 14 
rin copper coins should be withdrawn, In the 
fourth place the present 100 yen, 50 yen and 2 
yen Government Notes should be replaced by 
notes of 10 ye and lower denominations, and 
the 50 sen and 20 sen notes should give way to 
new notes or coins. Large notes are only called 
for in the three cities and the two chief ports of 
the empire, and for this the convertible issue is 
amply sufficient. A belief prevails also that there 
are many counterfeit 2 yen, 50 sem, and 20 sen 
notes, and in any case these are much worn 
and viewed with considerable distrust. Further, 
notes which have been altered with the object 
of passing them as money of higher de- 
nominations, should always be taken at their 
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original value and not rejected altogether, 
otherwise much loss is caused to people 
who may have received them in perfect in- 
nocence. In the sixth place the issue of 
bank notes, both old and new, should be 
replaced by newpaper. ‘There are five varieties 
of bank notes which were manufactured in the 
United States, all nearly of the same colour, 
very much liable to defacement and muti- 
lation, and in consequence looked upon with 
considerable disfavour. This fact has, we be- 
lieve, already been laid before the Authorities. 
by the Tokyo Bankers’ Association, and I 
would urge that whatever action is contem- 
plated should be taken promptly, “My last 
point is that an establishment should be 
opened at Kobe for the purpose of facilitating 
exchange operations and obviating the very 
great inconveniences at present experienced 
when any considerable sum of money changes 
hands. 


Tue following shipping casualties are reported 
in the Hongkong Telegraph of the Sth inst. 
The China and Manila Co.’s steamer Zajfiro, 
Capt. A. McCaslin, brought news from Manila 
to-day to the effect that the steamer Remus was 
lost whilst taking out reliefs of soldiers to their 
various stations in the Philippines on the 3oth 
ult. The Remus was a vessel of some 500 tons, 
and had at the time 169 officers, officials, sol- 
diers, and other passengers on board. Whilst 
between Ormoc and Catabologan, about two 
days’ steam from Manila, she struck a reef, 
near Point Biliaram, early in the morning. She 
was got off, and it was thought that she could 
reach Catabologan, but during the night a 
bulkhead suddenly gave way, and she began to 
fill rapidly. With great difficulty the boats 
were launched, but sank almost 
mediately in 35 fathoms, forty-two persons 
going down with her, among them being two 
priests, a military surgeon, a Spanish lady, 
and a commandante of the Civil Guard, 
The gunboat Argus was sent out, and the 
rescued party taken to Catabologan.—Among 
the passengers by the Zajiro to Hong- 
kong were the captain and his wife, and the 
crew of the ship 7. H. Drewes. That vessel 
left San Francisco for Shanghai, o/d Vancouver, 
laden with lumber, in August last. She made 
a good voyage until December, when, in the 
Pacific, she met the typhoon which afterwards 
wrought such havoc with the Benvenue and 
other vessels. She was dismasted and water- 
logged, and after staying in her two days the 
exhausted crew took their best boat and set sail 
for the Marianas, some 850 miles away. ‘They 
had a very small supply of food and water, be- 
ing unable to get them out of the ‘ship, as the 
decks were flush with the water. For eight days 
they had only half-a-teacupful of water daily 
and their sufferings were very great, weakened 
as they were by their want of rest during the 
typhoon. At length they reached a small island, 
where the natives treated them well, and afier- 
wards, by sailing from island to island, reached 
Guam. There they were found by the Spanish 
gunboat Don Fuan on her periodical visit, and 
taken to Manila. At the latter place one of the 
crew, who had never recovered from the priva- 
tions they had undergone, died. The rest 
arrived to-day, as stated. 
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We are unable to discover any confirmation of 
the statement published by the Fapan Gazette 
of Thursday that on the rith instant in Osaka, 


a mob of riotors “smashed down the residence 
of Mr, Fujita Denzaburo and did other,damage,” 
after which they “ visited the office of the Afai- 
nichi Shimbun and repeated their disorderly 
conduct.” Whether readers of this story are 
expected to interpret it according to the ordinary 
sense of the words in which it is told, we can- 
not tell. Ifthey are, it would follow that the 
Osaka mob pulled down, or broke down, two 
houses in different paris of the city by way of 
interlude to their demonstrations of joy at the 
promulgation of the Constituiion. Such stal- 
wart mobs are notcommon inthis country. The 
truth—so far as it can be learned from the ver- 
nacular press, which is presumably our local 
contemporary’s only source of information—the 
truth is that some roughs broke the lanterns at 
Mr, Fujita’s residence, and then, repairing to 
the office of the Mainichi Shimbun, propounded 
some questions with regard to the unpopular - 
proceedings of which they held Mr. Fujita to be 
guilty, The difference between breaking a few 
lamps and “ smashing down" two houses seems 
worth noting. 
ate 
The above is merely a question of false in- 
formation or erroneous translation. But the 
Gazette's method of describing Mr. Fujita is 
another affair. He ‘will be remembered,” we 
are told, ‘‘in connection with the charge of 
forging paper after the battle of Satsum We 
have never before heard of the ‘battle of 
Satsuma,” but we have heard that Mr. Fujita 
was accused of being implicated in a for- 
gery, and that he was completely acquitted 
on trial, We also know, as does everybody 
moderately acquainted with contemporary his- 
tory in Japan, that Mr. Fujita has been for 
many years the leading merchant in Osaka; 
that he is a man of great talent, enter- 
prise, and philanthropy, and a genuine lover 
of art. To say of such a person that ‘he 
will be remembered in connection with the 
charge of forging paper,” is to be guilty not only 
of gross ignorance but also of brutal injustice. 





Tuere has now been time for men to forma 
fairly accurate judgment as to the nature of the 
Constitution promulgated on the 11st instant, 
and as to the extent of the privileges it confers 
on the people. The general verdict, we believe, 
is exceedingly favourable. Reality generally 
falls short of expectation, but in this instance 
expectation had not been unduly fostered. On 
the contrary, by exercising proper caution and 
taking care that something like a reasonable 
interval should elapse between the first eager 
demand for Constitutional Government and the 
final steps to inaugurate it, Japanese statesmen 
had brought the country to a moderate frame of 
mind, and educated the conviction that a rash 
leap from feudalism to representative govern- 
ment, with only the stepping stone of a still 
somewhat feudal bureaucracy, would expose 
the nation to serious perils, Probably up to 
the roth of this month, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand Japanese be- 
lieved that the share of power to be vested in 
the people by the Decree of the rith, would be 
not only small, but also so hedged round with 
conditions as to dwindle still further in the ex- 
ercise. The Constitution actually promulgated 
is therefore an agreeable surprise. For though 
it still falls far short of the standard set up by 
Englishmen and Americans, it does undoubt- 





edly confer a substantial measure of power on 
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the people, and does undoubtedly change-the 
system of Government in Japan from an irre- 


sponsible autocracy toa limited monareby. 


* 
ee 


The only discontented persons are said to be 
the members of that somewhat intangible asso- 
ciation, the Daido Danketsu, of which Count 
Goto is the founder and head. The Dardo 
Danketsu thus far occupies the free and easy 
position of a party without a programme. It 
appears to have modelled itself on the lines of 
the classic Scotchman,- who ‘just stood in the 
middle of the road and swore at large.” Things 
are not as they ought to be, its leaders declare. 
That great ‘‘something amiss,” which the poets 
say will be unriddled by and by, the Da‘do folks 
mean to unriddle at once, so soon—and the 
saving clause is vital—so soon as they discover 
what the something is. Until, however, their 
researches upon jthis point are completed, we 
don't imagine that they will set the land on 
fire. In the meanwhile, some busy units of the 
vernacular press are resolved that Count Goto 
shall not sink out of sight, if burning journalistic 
fireworks about him can keep him in view. 
One fertile writer tells a striking story of how 
the Count entered a vehement protest because 
Prince Sanjo presented the wine-cup to the 
Emperor when His Majesty rested at the Nobles 
Club during the Imperial Progress on the 12th 
instant. Count Goto, we are assured by this 
journal, failed to see why the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal should actas President of the 
Nobles’ Club, and, declining to be enlightened 
on the subject, created a considerable commo- 
tion,*and was only appeased by the strenuous 
exertions of his friends. The conception of this 
canard is splendidly improbable. Count Goto, 
we should say, is the very last person to behave 
in such a needlessly unceremonious and im- 
polite fashion. But when newspaper items are 
drawn from no sources purer than a reporter's 
irresponsible imagination and his necessity to 
find bread and butter, readers may be prepared 
for novelties. The only thing accomplished by 
such fables is more or less injury to the Daido 
Dankeisn. 


Tue following is the forty-seventh report of 
the Court of Directors of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation to the ordinary 
half-yearly general meeting of shareholders, to 
be held at the City Hall, Hongkong, on Satur- 
day, the 23rd February, 1888:—Gentlemen : 
The directors have now to submit to you a gene- 
ral statement of the affairs of the bank, and 
balance sheet for the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1888. The net profits for that period, 
including $10,441.36 balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, de- 
ducting interest paid and due, and making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount 
to $874,087.93, of which, after taking out re- 
muneration to directors, there remains for ap- 
propriation $864,087.93. From this sum, the 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of one pound and ten shillings per share, which 
will absorb $400,000. The difference in ex- 
change between 4/6, the rate at which the 
dividend is declared, and 3/o}, the rate of the 
day, amounts to $191,780.82, They recommend 
transferring $212,432.44 to the credit of reserve 
fund, which, with $87,567.56, being re-valuation 
of £150,000, 3 per cent. Indian Government 
sterling loan, will then stand at $4,300,000. 








The balance of $59,874.67 (» be carried to new 
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profit and loss account. Mr. W. H. Forbes has 
been appointed Chairman for the year 1889, and 
Mr. H. L. Dalrymple, Deputy Chairman, The 
Honourable A, P. McEwen having resigned on 
leaving the colony, the directors have invited 
Mr. J. F. Holliday to join the board; his ap- 
pointment requires confirmation at this meeting. 
Mr. W. H. Forbes, Mr. H. L. Dalrymple, and 
Mr. J. S. Moses retire in rotation, and being 
eligible for re-election offer themselves accord- 
ingly. Mr. G. E, Noble was appointed Chief 
Manager on the 1st January, 1889, in place of 
Mr. T. Jackson, who takes over the management 
in London. 


Tur Hochi Shimbun publishes the following 
condensed report of a speech delivered by 
Count Kuroda at a meeting of prefects and go- 
vernors on the r2th instant. The Minister Pre- 
sident of State said:—Since the publication of 
the Imperial promise in October, 1881, as to 
the inauguration of a parliament in 1890, the 
Ministry has steadily persevered in prepara- 
tions for a Constitutional form of Government, 
the work of framing a Constitution and the laws 
rendered necessary having been, since the esta- 
blishment of the Privy Council in April last 
year, entrusted to that body. The deliberations 
of the Privy Council were closely attended by 
His Imperial Majesty, who thus personally ap- 
plied the Imperial judgment to the points under 
discussion. The chief objects of the Emperor 
have been the establishment of a sure founda- 
tion to last for ever, in accordance with the 
origin of the nation’s genius and with the prin- 
ciples handed down from a long line of Imperial 
ancestors, and to lay down rules which will 
guide future occupants of the throne, with a 
view to the prosperity and well-being of the 
people and the firm and lasting independence 
of the State. Under those rules the work of 
administration shall be carried on ; and it will be 
the duty of those engaged in it to keep always 
before them the duty of furthering the Imperial 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness of the 
present reign. Next year will witness the open- 
ing of the Imperial Diet. Surely we ought to 
feel grateful to His Imperial Majesty for thus 
graciously recognising the popular rights, and 
endeavouring to encourage and develop public 
opinion! It is to be sincerely hoped that all who 
are elected as representatives of the people will 
perform their share of the public business with 
loyalty and integrity, and so strive to promote close 
and intimate relations between the Throne and 
the people, thus repaying and justifying the bene- 
volent intentions of the Emperor. If, unhappily, 
reckless persons should be guilty of disorderly 
conduct and so disturb the deliberations and 
detract from the dignity of the Diet, the wishes 
of His Imperial Majesty in inaugurating a con- 
stitutional mode of government will be greatly 
disappointed. It is expected of you, gentlemen, 
who occupy responsible positions in your re- 
spective localities, that you will keep this point 
in view, and guide the people so that they may 
not commit any such fatal errors. From the very 
outset it must be laid down and understood that 
there can be no question or exception as to the 
Constitution, Butin politics men naturally hold 
different views, and persons of kindred ideas are 
likely to associate together and form political 
parties. The Government however, should be 
consistent in its policy, and should hold itself 
aloof from all party considerations, pursuing a 
course of impartiality and integrity. You, it is 
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hoped, will keep this in mind and will conduct 
yourselves in your relations to the people with- 
out bias or prejudice, actuated by the single 
resolve to contribute to the tranquillity and pro- 
sperity of His Imperial Majesty's reign by such 
administration as may be best suited to the 
ends in view. The Government has not failed 
in its efforts to reduce the national expenditure 
and to encourage the development of the 
people’s resources, but unforeseen events have 
more than once arisen and demanded the atten- 
tion of statesmen. Since the revision of the 
organization of the Government in 1885 the ut- 
most care has been taken to dismiss every un- 
necessary official, to prevent useless duplication 
of documents, and to reduce expenses; and 
it should be an important aim in future to dis- 
pense with all business that is not absolutely 
necessary. Itisa fact observable in ordinary 
life that satisfactory results can only be obtained 
when progress and method go hand in hand. 
System and order should be kept in view during 
progress, and thus by orderly and methodical 
advancement—not seeking only immediate suc- 
cess—by remedying the evils of ostentation and 
luxury, by encouraging habits of dilligence and 
frugality, and by labouring to eradicate trouble- 
some and complicating tendencies in the public 
business, the mechanism of Government will 
work smoothly and efficiently. I make these 
remarks, while congratulating you on the pro- 
mulgation of a fundamental law of Constitution, 
in order to emphasize the duties which, in ac- 
cordance with the august views of the Emperor, 
each one owes to the nation at large; and in 
conclusion, I express the hope that you will keep 
those various points always in mind. 





Some interesting information as to banking 
business in this country is contained in a re- 
port issued by the Banking Bureau of the 
Finance Department. The first joint stock 
corporation established in Japan for the trans- 
action of banking operations was the Mitsui 
Bank opened in May, 1876. During the years 
1877 and 1878 the formation of National Banks 
chiefly occupied the attention of the commercial 
public; but in 1879, the number of such banks 
having reached the limit fixed by the Authori- 
ties, private banks came into favour, and from 
that period till June, 1888, the number of the 
latter sanctioned in various districts was 277. 
OF these, however, 51 were either closed or 
amalgamated with other undertakings, so that 
the actual number in existence at the date men- 
tioned was 226, the officially recognised capital 
of which was 19,528,200 yen. Two of these 
had not yet been opened for business, two 
others had not been sufficiently long in existence 
to enable them to furnish a report of their tran- 
sactions, and 28 had been suspended. The 
number, therefore, from which reports for the 
first half of last year were received was 193. 
In many cases the reports are so imperfect that 
a precise idea of the state of affairs could not 
be obtained; still in a general way much im- 
portant information can be gathered. During 
the first half of last year, 193 private banks 
actually transacted business ; having 46 branches 
and 51 temporary branches. Their aggregate 
paid-up capital was 15,848,404.633 yen; and 
their reserves 3,908,258.765 yen; the total 
stock fund being thus 19,757,163.298 yen. The 
total amount of money transactions by 173 banks 
and 67 branches (zobanks having failed to send in 
reports) was 646,241,849 yen; the year’sbusiness, 
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if calculated on this basis, being 1,292,483,698 
yen, oranaverage daily business of 3,590,232 yen. 
On 30th June, 1888, deposits in private banks 
amounted to 21,496,853 yew, of which 1,618,720 
yen belonged to the National Treasury, 
4,889,598 yen to the Government (together 
6,508,318 yen), and 14,988,535 yen to the 
people. Temporary deposits amounted to 
7,310,000 yen, and permanent or savings de- 
posits to 1,370,000 yes, the total number of 
depositors representing the last mentioned sum 
being 19,661, showing an average per head of 
savings depositors of 7 yen and a fraction. 
Loans remaining on the books at 3oth June 
last amounted to 24,230,793 yen, and temporary 
advances to 3,503,931 yen, logether 27,734,724 
yen. Drafts were applied for to the amount of 
24,120,410 yen ; 2,391,019 yen were advanced 
on goods, and the amount discounted was 
11,843,187 yen. At 30th June the 193 banks 
had cash in hand 4,561,686.675 yen, of which 
29,759 yen was gold coinage, 230,899 yen silver 
coinage, 121,309.429 yew copper, 1,954,520 yen 
Government notes, 222,087 yen bank notes, 
756,086 convertible notes, and 1,274,026.246 
yen miscellancous currency. In the report it is 
explained that, though the rule for banks 
throughout the country is to make up accounts 
half-yearly in June and December, there are 
private banks which are exceptions. Thus some 
have only one account for the year from July to 
June ; others make up their accounts at the 
end of each calendar year, while still again 
there are others which balance in March and 
September, thus observing the Government fiscal 
year. Moreover, the methods of making up ac- 
counts differ according to the bye-laws and rules 
of each bank, so that altogether it is not easy 
to make out a statement of profit and loss for 
the various private banks applicable to the half- 
year. In the case of 27 banks the manner of 
calculating profit and loss was confusing, but in 
regard to the remainder, 3 banks show a loss, 
while 163 show profits and have distributed 
dividends. The total net profit of those 163 
banks was 888,579.405 yen, of which 135,429,786 
yen was put aside as reserve, and 616,889.907 
appropriated as dividend. The ratio of dividend 
was 4.156 yen per 1co yen share, or 8.3 per cent. 
per annum, a rate, however, which owing to the 
different methods of book-keeping, is probably 
somewhat over the mark. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. B. 
Simmons, which took place on Tuesday after- 
noon at his residence at Mita, Tokyo. Dr. 
Simmons was one ,of our very oldest residents. 
He came to Japan in 1859 and remained for 
twenty-three years in the active pursuit of his 
profession, winning golden opinions among 
people of all nationalities, especially Japanese, 
by his medical skill, his genial ways, 
his large philanthropy. He returned to the 
United States in 1882, without any intention 
of revisiting Japan, having already indeed deve- 
loped symptoms of that troublesome malady 
diagnosed by modern science as Bright's 
Disease. But in his case, as in that of so many 
others, the charms of this country exercised 
their magnetic force. Finding himself irresist- 
ably drawn back to the interesting people and 
sunny climate of Japan, he came here again in 
1886, accompanied by his aged mother, and re- 
solved to spend the rest of his days in the land he 
loved. He had conceived the idea that no field 
of research presented more useful possibilities 
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to the foreign student of Japanese customs and 
character than the system of village communities 
in feudal days, and to this difficult and intricate 
subject he applied himself with all the zeal and 
ability that marked his pursuit of every in- 
quiry. An old friend of the celebrated Mr. 
Fukuzawa, editor of the Fiji Shimpo, he settled 
in the shadow of that gentleman's great school 
at Mita, and there diligently conducted re- 
searches which, had they ever reached the 
standard of his intentions, would assuredly 
have proved of large assistance in tracing the 
connection between Japan's past and present. 
Meanwhile the influence of his association was 
often discernible in the columns of the Fi 
Shimpo, that journal's advocacy of everything 
American becoming more ardent than ever 
during Dr. Simmons's sojourn at Mita. About 
three months ago the symptoms of his old 
malady re-appeared with constantly aggravating 
force, and for several days, if not weeks, before 
the end came, he knew that no human skill 
could save him. He faced the prospect with 
unflinching courage and resolution, and. pre- 
serving consciousness and calm self-possession 
to the last, passed quictly away at two o'clock 
in the afternoon of the rgth instant. 


Tue slight error of date that crept into His 
Majesty the Emperor's speech from the Throne 
at the ceremony of promulgating the Constitu- 
tion, was, as our readers know, corrected im- 
mediately afterwards by the Official Gazelte. 
His Majesty was made to speak of the Imperial 
promise of a Constitution given by a Rescript 
issued on the 14th day of the roth month of 
the r4th year of Meiji, whereas the memorable 
Rescript was really issued on the 12th day of 
that month, Trivial and easily corrected as 
this blunder was, it must have caused infinite 
chagrin to the Secretaries of the Cabinet. The 
Hochi Shimbun says, indeed, that Count Ito 
deemed it necessary to solicit the Imperial 
judgment as to whether he should not resign, 
but, as may easily he imagined, the Emperor 
signified that the occasion did not demand any 
such extreme step. 





Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, 
and of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the 


week ending the 6th instant, were as follows:— 
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5.037.630 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yew 
4,751,283 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 60,876,246 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 855.103 as compared with 
yen 61,731,349 at the end of the previous week. 








Juper Takikawa and Mr. Ando, Public Pro- 
secutor, of the Tokyo Court of First Instance, 
have been sentenced to a fine of three months 
salary for neglecting to carry out the duly pre- 
scribed examination of the late Viscount Mori's 
remains before The sentence is 
published in the Official Gazette, where the 
of duty is strongly condemned. 
These erring officials seem to have fallen 
into the mistake of, imagining that rules 
applicable to ordinary persons might be dis. 
pensed with in the case of Ministers of State, 
but their misconception has been made plain to 
them in a very practical way. To lose twenty- 
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five per cent. of his year’s. salary is an incident 
calculated to remind the Judge and the Pro- 
secutor that the law recognises no distinction 
of persons. 


Tux London Journal of Education in its 
January issue gives an excellent story of a 
recent examination for certain school scholar- 
ships. These prizes, ten in number, were of the 
aggregate value of £700, and candidates had 
all to be under fourteen years of age. A crowd 
of youngsters, trained and sweated like jockeys 
by parents and schoolmasters, entered as com- 
petitors. When the result was announced the 
disappointment proved too great for those who 
were left out in the cold, and a storm of weep- 
ing and wailing arose in the corridors of the 
examination hall, Poor children! 





ReFErrinG to the loss of the Glencoe, the 
N.-C. Daily News say: “* When the accident 
happened she had delivered her cargo, and 
was on her way to the Clyde to have her engines 
converted into triple expansion, and to have 
new boilers, so as to put her again in the first 
rank of tea clippers. She was one of the most 
expensive boats of the line, and one of the best 
models, She was commanded by Captain 
McKinlay.” 


Tur Mary L. Cushing, Captain Bray, which 
left Yokohama on the 12th instant for Kobe, 
returned to harbour on Sunday night, having 
encountered a heavy gale in which she lost 
much canvas. Shortly after leaving this port a 
fresh N.N.E, wind and snow were experienced, 
and this weather continued till outside Rock 
Island, being followed by a heavy westerly 
and S.W. gale which carried away the fore, 
main, and mizen lower top-sails. The ship was 
then headed for Yokohama to obtain new sails. 








Tue students injured in the catastrophe of the 
27th instant are now all out of hospital with the 
exception of two, Shimoyama and K. Watanabe. 
The former, a delicate youth suffering from con- 
sumption, received a shock to his general health 
which made his case look serious for several 
days ; but he has rapidly improved, and expects 
to be out of doors in less than a week. Dis- 
located ankles will keep Watanabe for ten days 
longer confined to his bed. The subscriptions 
raised by the foreign staff amounted to nearly 
700 dollars. 


Tue Courrier d' Haiphong of the 31st January 
says:—The Emperor Dong Kanh died sud- 
denly on Tuesday at Hué. Was the death 
natural, or was it the result of one of those 
palace revolutions so frequent at the Court of 
Hué? We have no information on the point. 
However this may be, the event may have grave 
consequences, and will cause some excitement 
in France. 


ited Yokohama on 
Sunday morning, considering the time of year, 
a violent storm, which included vivid lighining 
and heavy peals of thunder, being accompanied 
by torrents of rain, 
to blow all day, but the weather was clear and 
bright. 


Most unusual phenomena v 





A strong wind continued 


Tue silk shipments per steamer Abyssinia, which 
left Yokohama on January 24th, arrived in New 
York on February 17th. ‘The Adyssinéa left 
Vancouver for this port on February 19th. 


We learn from the Shogyo Dempo that the 
Railway Bureau has decided to open the line be- 





tween Ofune and Yokosuka on the 16th proximo, 
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THE FUNERAL OF VISCOUNT MORI. 
os = 

ISCOUNT MORI was interred ac- 
cording to Shinto rites in the Ao- 

yama Cemetery on the 16th inst. It had 
always been an expressly declared wish 
of the deceased statesman that his ob- 
sequies might be performed in the least 
ostentatious and most inexpensive manner, 
but though this desire was doubtless re- 
spected as far as possible, it may well be 
supposed that the remains of one who had 
served his country so faithfully and played 
such a conspicuous part in the most 
momentous episodes of her history, were 
not laid in their last resting place with- 
out the profoundest marks of public re- 
spect. The Shinto ceremonial can never 
be other than simple. Flowers and white 
garments constitute its only accessories. 
However exalted the rank of the deceased, 
the bier is formed of milk-white, unvarnish- 
ed pine, its only ornaments curtains of 
white and gold brocade that cover its lat- 
ticed shutters, and a few golden ideographs 
signifying “felicity” sparsely scattered 
over its panels. It had been announced 
that the cortége would leave the private 
residence of the deceased Minister at one 
o'clock, and precisely at that hour the bier 
was carried out by thirty-five bearers, 
dressed in Already an immense 
number of carriages, jinrikisha, and pe- 
destrians had arrived, and although ex- 
cellent arrangements had been made for 
the organization of such members of the 
procession as were intended to occupy fixed 
places, it was inevitable that some appear- 
ance of confusion should be caused by the 
crowds constituting a fortuitous element. 
With wonderfully little difficulty or delay, 
however, the procession developed its im- 
mense proportions and began to wend its 
way slowly towards the cemetery, some 
At the head marched 
mounted heralds, preceding a battalion of 
infantry with reversed arms. Then follow- 
ed two parties of white-robed men, six in 
each party, bearing satad&i trees—the cy- 
press of Japan—and after them eight 
standards, red and white, were carried, 
two abreast, their colours ranged alter- 
nately. A box of white pine containing 
offerings to be laid before the shrine sepa- 
rated these flags from four carriages in 
which were seated the officiating Shinto 
priests, the chief priest, Mr. HIRAYAMA, 
occuping the last carriage. These officials 
were robed entirely in white silk, their 
head-dress alone being of black horse-hair 
finely woven. Then followed a detach- 
ment of mounted trumpeters ; then a flag 
on which was inscribed the name of the 
deceased as well as the posthumous rank 
—First of the Second Grade—conferred 
on him by the EMpeRor; then his decora- 
tions; then the bier, immediately pro- 
ceded and followed by pall-bearers, among 
whom were the Japanese Professors of the 
Imperial University ; then the chief mour- 
ners, the two little sons of the deceased ; 
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then carriages in which rode Viscountess 
Mori, and the leading members of Prince 
Iwakura’s family ; then a battalion of in- 
fantry and three batteries of artillery ; 
then about seventy carriages containing 
the Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 
tion; the President of the Imperial 
University; the Director of the Higher 
Normal School ; the Ministers of State ; the 
foreign Corps Diplomatique ; officials of 
Shinin rank; Princes ; officials of Choku- 
nin rank, and noblemen; and then officials 
of Sénin rank; the students and staff of 
the Imperial University and a host of 
general sympathisers, the whole extending 
to a length of nearly a mile. Crossing the 
moat by the Aicasaka Gate, the procession 
took its way by the east side of the De- 
tached Palace. Everywhere dense crowds 
of people had collected to view the cortége, 
and nearly every school or college in the 
capital contributed bands of girls and boys 
who stood in order at fixed places along 
the route. At the entrance to the cemetery 
the troops in advance formed up on either 
side of the road, and the bier, passing be- 
tween their ranks, was carried into the mor- 
tuary shrine, followed by the chief mourners, 
the Ministers of State, Princes, Peers, the 
Foreign Representatives and as many of 
the rest as could find standing room with- 
in the somewhat narrow building, the 
artillery firing minute guns the while. 
The service was very simple. After the 
Shinto officials had performed the usual 
genuflections and gestures before the bier, 
their chief, Mr. HiRAYAMA, intoned a 
beautifully composed oration, detailing the 
signal services rendered by the deceased 
statesman to his country and the distinc- 
tions he had won, and lamenting the sad 
end that had overtaken the 
summer of his life, when years of rich 
achivement still seemed to lie before him. 
Then the offerings to Heaven were 
reverentially borne in and solemnly laid 
before the bier, and then the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, headed by his wife 
and his two little sons, bowed their last 
farewells to his mortal remains. Imperial 
Chamberlains were in waiting to represent 
their Majesties the EMPEROR and EM- 
PRESS, and these, now advancing, presented 
flowers, after which the principal person- 
ages present, headed by Prince SanjO and 
Count Kuropa, one by one laid branches 
of cypress before the bier. 
nated the ceremony, and the great crowds 
melted away, leaving only the immediate 
relatives of the deceased to deposit him 
in his last resting place. 

Viscount Mort died at the comparatively 
The son 
gentleman of Satsuma, he received an ex- 
cellent education, and had studied abroad 
for two years before attaining his twentieth 
year. His first public duties were of a 
legal character, but at the same time he 
held the post of Commissioner of Schools, 
thus giving early indication of the educa- 
tional predilections he afterwards deve- 
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loped so strongly. Chargé d'Affaires at 
Washington, he was fortunate enough to 
arrange the postal convention between 
his country and the United States, for 
which service he received considerable 
credit. He afterwards served as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Peking and in London, 
and while in the latter city his close 
friendship with HERBERT SPENCER, Dar- 
win, HuxLey, and other leaders of 
modern thought permanently impressed 
his character, and completely broke down 
his faith in the ancient creeds of the 
Orient. Returning to Japan in 1884, 
he remained for a time attached to 
the Foreign Office, but in the following 
year received the portfolio of Education 
and a seat in the Cabinet. Public opinion 
had always designated him as the states- 
man most conspicuously fitted for the con- 
trol of educational matters, and his ad- 
ministration from 1885 until the time of 
his death fully justified this estimate of his 
capacities. A man of singularly indepen- 
dent views, he never hesitated to speak 
his mind, however powerful the opposi- 
tion to be encountered. Thus in the 
first Japanese parliament, assembled in 
Yedo in the second year of the Meiji’ era, 
he headed the handful of men who ven- 
tured to advocate the abolition of the 
custom of the samurai wearing swords, 
and being almost universally condemned 
for such a suggestion, he fell into tempo- 
rary disgrace, only, however, to emerge 
from it with additional credit a few years 
later when the necessity of the reform he 
had suggested came to be generally re- 
cognised. Of precisely similar stamp in 
respect of resolution and courage, but of 
diametrically opposite views with regard 
to the nation’s needs, was the Viscount’s 
elder brother, YOKOYAMA SHOTARO, who, 
in the early years of Afeiji, deeming that 
the adoption of western institutions and 
fashions would prove fatal to the stability 
of the empire, recorded his solemn protest 
in a memorial, and forwarding the do- 
cument to the Government, disembowel- 
led himself in the street before the 
office of the Council of State. To 
this independence of thought Viscount 
Mort owed his most lamentable death. 
He neither felt nor could simulate any 
respect for the supernatural elements of 
religion, and ona visit to the Shrines of 
Ise two years ago, he allowed his mood to 
become conspicuous by entering the prin- 
cipal shrine without removing his boots 
and by raising a sacred curtain with his 
cane. In the eyes of many Japanese 
Shintoism and Imperialism are synonym- 
ous. They hold that the EMPEROR de- 
rives his divine right to rule from the 
Shinto Deities, his ancestors, and any 
semblance of disrespect to the Shrines of 
the latter constitutes, in their eyes, 4 
direct menace to the sovereignty of the 
Tenné. Among such zealots NISHINO 
BUNTARO, the deceased Minister's as- 
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Choshiu, he came to Tokyo in 1886, and 
shortly afterwards obtained a subordinate 
post in the Department of Communica- 
tions, whence he was transferred to the 
Public Works Bureau in the Ministry of 
the Interior. Highly educated, gifted with 
considerable intelligence, and, though 
small of stature and weakly built, capable 
of strong effort when under the influence 
of excitement, his passionate reverence for 
everything appertaining to the Imperial 
House was constantly noticed by his com- 
panions. At what time he came to a 
knowledge of the story of Viscount MorI’s 
doings at Ise, we cannot certainly tell. 
Last autumn he paid a visit to Ise himself, 
and it is conjectured that his object in doing 
so was to obtain confirmation or contra- 
diction of the tale. Returning to Tékyé, 
he lodged with several compatriots in 
Imagawa-kéji, but none of them appear to 
have suspected his design until after it was 
accomplished. With what fanatic resolu- 
tion and recklessness he executed his ter- 
rible purpose our readers are already 
aware. He chose the conspicuous occasion 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
doubtless to give greater emphasis to the 
bloody deed, and to obtain wide belief for 
the notion that some such instrument of 
vengeance as himself would always be pro- 
vided by the Gods when they desired to 
punish sacrilege. There is no difficulty in 
understanding how a man of NisHINo's tem- 
perament may have been roused to frenzy 
by the thought thata prominent Minister 
of State had openly shown his contempt 
for the holiest shrine in Japan, and may 
have thought that the day appointed for 
the EMPEROR to voluntarily divest himself 
of a portion of his divinely endued power, 
was precisely the time to proclaim by some 
signal and shocking act that the ancient 
faith remained as inviolate and as inviol- 
able as ever. It is said that after Viscount 
Mort was struck down, the only words he 
uttered were a reproof to those who killed 
his assassin. Yet, much as this execu- 
tion of summary justice is to be regretted, 
little blame attaches to the executor. For 
the Minister when stabbed, being a strong 
and resolute man, grappled with his as- 
sailant, and the guard, running forward at 
the moment of the struggle, and imagining 
that NISHINO was even then endeavouring 
to do the Viscount an injury, thrust him 
in the back, and then nearly severed his 
head from his body as he fell. It is too 
much to hope, perhaps, that changes such 
as those through which this country is pass- 
ing should be accomplished entirely with- 
out bloodshed, but Japan can spare few of 
her history-makers less than Viscount 
Mort. 
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SHAKES AND SCIENCE. 
Ss ey 

IRROFESSOR SEKIYA, of the Sci- 
ence College in the Imperial Univer- 

sity, writes in an official report that, ac- 
cording to his observations, the earthquake 
of the 1th instant began to be felt at the 
Seismological Observatory at 6h. gm. 32s. 
in the morning. With regard to the 
lateral the Professor says 
that, during twelve seconds from the 
time of the phenomenon’s commencement, 
the ground was disturbed by a quick suc- 
cession of minor tremors, after which the 
motion suddenly became violent, produc- 
ing a displacement of 10 millimetres (.039 
inches) in the direction of south-east, the 
force of displacement acting along a line 
inclined at 60°. The ground at this mo- 
ment of extreme vibration, oscillated once 
in 1.9 seconds, and the velocity of its motion 
was 16.5 m.m. per second (nearly 19 inches 
per hour). The accelerated velocity was 
54.6 mm, With respect to the vertical 
movement, which is the really destructive 
component of earthquake force, it was 
feeble at first, but attained a maximum of 
1.4 mm, simultaneously with the greatest 
lateral movement. The total duration of 
the shock was 3 minutes 36 seconds. The 
Professor notes, but does not attempt to 
explain, a curipus fact that while the seis- 
mometer specially constructed to indi- 
cate violent shocks the ground of 
the Imperial University gave clear read- 
ings, a similar instrument placed in 
the grounds of the First Higher Middle 
School in the Kanda district, failed altoge- 
ther to record the shock. A feature of 
this instrument is a contrivance to measure 
the direction and intensity of motion by 
the projection of iron balls from a height 
of 4 feet. Of six balls thus prepared, four 
fell in the directions of south, north, 
north-west and north-east, but the im- 
pulse was not sufficient to project them. 
Between twenty-eight minutes past six 
three 
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and fifty-six minutes past seven 
feeble shocks were felt, and at  fifty- 
five. minutes past one in the afternoon 
there was another slight quake. In Tékyd 
a few houses were injured slightly and 
walls were cracked, and in Yokohama 
buildings suffered a little more. From 
Omiya a violent shock is reported, but no 
damage resulted. At Koyama, the shock 
was less severe. At Takasaki the move- 
ment of the ground, though strong, did not 
attain the proportions of the phenomenon 
in Tékyé. At Mito and at Sendai the 
shock was trifling. It appears, therefore, 
that the force of the earthquake diminished 
steadily with the distance from the capital 
in a notherly direction. 

We wish that Professor SEKIYA, or some 
other scientific gentleman who interests 
himself in the study of these abominable 
phenomena, would tell us frankly how 
near we came to having our houses fall 
about our ears last Monday morning. It 
is all very well to be informed that the 
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ground moved so many millimetres later- - 
ally and so many millimetres vertically ; 

that the direction of the force was inclin- 

ed so many degrees to the horizon and that 

oscillations took place in so many fractions 

of asecond. But this array of figures con- 

veys no practical intelligence to ordinary 

minds. What people want to know is whe- 

ther they might have remained calmly in 

their beds, or, if they were early birds, 

pursued their search 
worm uninterruptedly, while the disagree- 
able shaking of Monday was in progress. 
Suppose we take three average houses, 
for example; a brick dwelling, a frame 
building, and a Japanese edifice, construc- 
ted with ordinary precautions as to foun- 
dations, masonry, and joinery. Suppose we 
calculate the power possessed by each of 
these typical structures to resist blows de- 
livered by earthquakes in directions such 
as are usually found to be taken by such 
phenomena. Suppose we adopt figures, to 
represent the powers of resistance of the 
several buildings, in other words, their 
factors of safety. And suppose finally 
that we translate the shock of the earth- 
quake into similar arithmetical language. 
Then we should have an intelligible means 
of determining by how much each of the 
principal quakes of recent years fell short 
of tumbling down our dwellings, overturn- 
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ing our chimnies, or precipitating our tiles 
To every-day folks the 
trouble about the Seismological Society 
is that it seems to play at Seismology. 
It devises instruments to take measure- 
ments; it shows much diligence in ob- 
serving and recording its observations; and 
it collects curious statistics about the be- 


into the streets. 


haviour of birds, beasts, and humans when 
this ricketty planet threatens to shake 
them off into space. But somehow, after 
perusing the transactions of the learned 
association, one always feels inclined to 
ask, with 
oration, “Where are we now”? 


the gentleman in the stump 
Not a 
bit nearer, apparently, to any useful know- 
ledge. The Society of course possesses 
all the mathematical skill necessary to 
reduce the result of observations to a 
factor capable of direct comparison with 
the resisting capacity of the structures 
that shelter us against the elements, 
and contain our valuables, whether wives, 
children, or chattels. Will it not kindly 
undertake the task? There may be 
omnipotent intelligence that regu- 
lates the intensity of the earthquake 
so as merely to shake without shattering 
our dwellings and our nerves. There 
seems to be some such supernatural agent 
of abortive mischief, for certainly any in- 
dications afforded by our poor judgments 
go to show that we are constantly brought 
to the verge of ruin but never suffered to 
topple over the edge. Must that alarm- 
ing approximation remain unmeasured by 
anything more accurate than vague hypo- 
thesis? If we knew by how much we escaped 
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themselves so vividly on the memory as 
those of last Monday morning, then also 
we might know how to escape ruin under 
even more perilous circumstances; for 
from the moment that the force of resist- 
ance, on the one hand, and the strength 
of attack, on the other, become intelligibly 
comparable, from that moment the re- 
sources of mechanical ingenuity are avail- 
able to so increase the former that 
only an unprecedented development of the 
latter can be destructive. But as yet we 
know nothing. We do not even know for 
certain what form of edifice is best adapted 
to resist earthquakes; the wooden house 
of the Japanese; the frame structure of 
the foreign merchant ; or the brick and 
stone pile of the monied magnate. We 
are nearly just where we were before we 
began, years ago, to subscribe our annual 
mite to the Seismological Society, to read 
its Transactions, to attend its monthly 
meetings, and to forward to it post-cards 
recording our individual experiences of 
the incidents of each earthquake shock. 
Meanwhile, horrible reminders come _peri- 
odically to suggest that if we don’t “get 
there’’ a little quicker, our practical in- 
terest in getting there at all may be per- 
manently chilled. 


THE MINOR FOREIGN SETTLE- 
MENTS IN CHINA. 


i ge 

HE riot at Chinkiang appears to have 

followed pretty much the course of all 
such affairs in China. 
of a Chinaman suffering grievous bodily 
harm at the hands of a foreigner attracts 
a mob; the story of the sufferer's wrongs 
passes from mouth to mouth, growing as 
it goes; a cry for vengeance is raised by 
some one; the crowd, only a fraction of 
which acts with any sct purpose, surges 
into the foreign settlement, sets fire toa 
house and, observing this exercise of its 
own destructive power, loses all self-con- 
trol; the Chinese Authorities show them- 
selves supremely supine or perfunctory; 
the foreigners fly to some place of refuge— 
generally a ship; the mob, having sated 
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its evil propensities, disperses; and then 
follows the usual sequel, diplomatic inter- 
vention and the payment of heavy indem- 
nities. In the case of Chinkiang the Sikh 
police were the ovigo mali. Rightly or 
wrongly their conduct had excited the 
umbrage of the Chinese. The interpreter 
of the American Consulate brought a 
charge of insult and assault against one 
of them, and the constable was slightly 
reprimanded. Thenceforth there grew up 
a strong feeling of dislike for these dark- 
skinned> guardians of the law. The Chi- 
to believe anything 
against them, and one day, when a man 
who had been “ moved on” by a Sikh and 
whose complaint of ill-usage at the latter’s 
hands had been dismissed, fell down ap- 
parently fainting or dead, an excited mob 
of sympathisers rushed at \' » police station 
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and levelled it with the ground. After 
this, the rest is easy to conceive. Eight 
houses, including the British Consulate 
with all its archives, a Baptist Chapel and 
a godown of valuable goods, were burned ; 
others were looted or partially wrecked. 
But no serious attempt seem to have been 
made against the lives of the foreigners. 
One gentleman, in passing though the 
mob, was attacked and badly injured with 
stones, but he, together with the whole of 
the foreign community, numbering some 
fifty or sixty, escaped on board a hulk, 
whence they were subsequently carried to 
other settlements. All this, excepting, of 
course, the precise nature of the proximate 
cause, is entirely consistent with previous 
incidents at other places. It is quite evi- 
dent that no settlement of foreigners in 
China can feel secure against terrible 
the part 
unless it possesses organized and fully 
competent of defending itself. 
The force which the Chinese Authori- 
ties can bring to bear at brief notice 
is wholly inadequate, even granting its 
good intentions, and these are often open 
to doubt. During the Chinkiang riot it is 
asserted that the some of the soldiers first 
despatched to restore order, turned their 
uniforms inside out and joined the mob, 
while a larger body subsequently sent em- 
ployed its bayonets to loosen bricks for the 
Such stories 
must be accepted with all reserve. 
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rioters to use as missiles. 
Very 
certain is it, however, that the Chinese 
braves never turn their arms in earnest 
against their own countrymen. 
hear of a resolute charge to disperse a 
crowd; never hear of artillery being em- 
ployed, or of a volley being fired even 
over the heads of the rioters. A Chinese 
magistrate resorting to any of these ex- 
pedients, would probably incur permanent 
disgrace, and would assuredly become an 
impossible official at the scene of his indis- 
Foreigners, in short, under exist- 
ing circumstances, must trust to themselves 
for protection or to their heels for safety. 
Now at Chinkiang the number of Euro- 
pean and American residents, including 
women and children, did not amount to a 
hundred, and the police could not muster 
twenty, of whom one half were Chinese. 
How could such a handful of persons pro- 
vide efficiently against the contingency of 
a mob six thousand strong and capable of 
being raised to double or treble that 
strength? Organised resistance can ac- 
complish much in the presence of a dis- 
orderly rabble, but manifestly inadequate 
resistance merely aggravates the peril. 
Suppose that twenty Westerns, resolute 
and fully armed, had attempted the task 
of driving back the Chinkiang mob, they 
would probably have succeeded tem- 
porarily, at a heavy cost of life and limb 
to their foes. But what would have been 
the sequel? A renewal of the riot ona 
much larger scale, or, at any rate, the 
inauguration of a perpetual reign of 
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ill-feeling and insecurity. If every little 
community of foreign merchants set down 
at a remote spot in Chinese territory, is 
to protect itself by whatever rough and 
ready means it can command, the farce 
of international comity will have to be 
openly acknowledged. Did the passage 
of years tend to relegate these con- 
tingencies to a region of greatly in- 
creasing improbability, there would be 
little need to discuss them. But time 
does not bring this solace in China’s case. 
A Chinese mob seems almost as ready to 
flow together under an anti-foreign im- 
pulse, and almost as ready to assault and 
destroy, as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
We say “almost,” for certainly each annual 
retrospect of the Middle Kingdom’s fo- 
reign relations does not now include those 
long tales of demonstrations with or with- 
out violence familiar to every resident two 
decades ago. After the awful massacre at 
Tientsin, when unhappy ladies having 
been subjected to shameful indignities, 
were hacked limb from limb, a wave of 
anti-foreign excitement swept over China 
and at every open port danger was for a 
time imminent. 
so radically and generally hostile have 
openly existed, but the recurrence from 
time to time of riots like that at Chinkiang 
show that the comparative calm is only 
superficial. Meanwhile, is there in China’s 
foreign relations anything that may be 
counted on to leaven this international 
antipathy? Is the treatment received by 
the Chinese themselves abroad calculated 
to educate in their breasts a feeling of 
amiability towards foreigners, or is the 
diplomatic attitude assumed by the Fo- 
reign Representatives at Peking likely to 
rouse the Central Government and its pro- 
vincial representatives to a more practical 
sense of their Treaty obligations? Evi- 
dently not. In the United States of 
America and in Australasia Chinese im- 
migrants encounter usage that cannot be 
defended on any acknowledged principles 
of comity, and in Peking Western Repre- 
sentatives rely on diplomatic methods 
adapted only to highly civilized conditions. 
Under such circumstances a great Settle- 
ment like Shanghai provides for its own 
safety by organizing a force of volunteers 
so strong and well equipped that, with the 
aid of men-of-war’s men always available 
in greater or less numbers, they could 
account for any Chinese mob. But little 
settlements like Chinkiang, Chefoo, and 
so forth, in the neighbourhood of large 
Chinese cities, are perpetually exposed to 
the gravest danger, and we really do not 
see that in the event of trouble any course 
is at present open to their residents except 
to fly as expeditiously as possible. It is a 
humiliating state of affairs, not in the least 
likely to improve by being left to develop 
its own consequences. 
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THE SACRIFICE 0F EDUCATION TO 
EXAMINATION. 
aS es 

HE November number of the Nine- 
teenth Century contains asigned “ Pro- 
test,” against the system of Competitive 
amination now prevailing in England, as 
Exproductive of serious evils, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. The signatories 
are representative, the 
majority of the most prominent educa- 
tionalists of England having appended 
their names to the document. The evils 
to which the protest calls attention have 
long been familiar to professional teachers; 
but this is the first time that anything like 
a combined effort to bring them to the 
notice of the general public has been 
planned. The protest is followed by 
three short papers on the Sacrifice of 
Education to Examination by Professors 
Max MULLER, FREEMAN, and HARRISON. 
It is maintained in the protest that our 
present Educational System involves dan- 
gerous mental pressure and a misdirec- 
tion of energies and aims. After briefly 
noticing the loss of valuable lives in some 
cases and the entailing of years of ill- 
health in others, for which the present 
system of competitive examination is re- 
sponsible, the protest goes on to state the 
more serious intellectual evils produced. 
The following assertions among others 
are made: (1) That under the present 
prize system all education tends to be of 
the same type, since the object of all the 
chief educators is to enable the pupil to 
obtain the same prizes. Conformity in 
education, as in other things, means arrest 
of growth and consequent decay. (2) That 
the preponderating influence of examina- 
tions destroys the best teaching, since the 
teacher is not free to devote his powers 
to what he deems the most important 
parts of a subject (though on this de- 
pends the impressiveness of all teaching). 
He has to consider the coming examina- 
tion, to ask what will pay and not what it 
is most important: the pupil should know. 
This renders what is taught uninteresting 
to the pupil »the suggestiveness that ac- 
companies work done in every branch of 
knowledge, the constant opening up of 
new interests and the consequent self- 
development that should characterize all 
healthy minds, cannot co-exist with the 
repressing influence of training for great 
examinations. (3) As matters now stand 
the most important educational problems 
cannot be satisfactorily solved owing to 
the monetary considerations that throw 
their shadow over all educational work— 
such questions, for instance, as whether a 
classical or scientific education is prefer- 
able, or what methods of teaching yield 
the best results. The still more subtle 
evils that result from the present system 
are summed up as follows :— The tem- 
porary strengthening of the rote-faculties 
to the neglect of the rational faculties ; the 
tapid forgetfulness of knowledge acquired ; 
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the cultivation of a quick superficiality and 
power of cleverly skimming a subject ; the 
consequent incapacity for undertaking ori- 
ginal work ; the desire to appear to know 
rather than to know; the forming of judg- 
ment on great matters where judgment 
should come later ; the conventional treat- 
ment of a subject and loss of spontaneity ; 
the dependence upon highly skilled guid- 
ance; the belief in artifices and formu- 
lated answers ; the beating out of a small 
quantity of gold-leaf to cover great ex- 
panses ; the diffusion of energies over many 
subjects for the sake of marks, and the 
mental disinclination that supervenes to 
undertake work which is not of a directly 
remunerative character after the excite- 
ment and strain of the race.” Thus the 
protestors maintain that the moral effect 
of examinations as at present conducted 
is distinctly bad, that it debases know- 
ledge into a tool for making money, 
that it appeals to the lower instead of to 
the higher side of human nature. They 
point out how frequently it happens that 
the great prize winners do nothing in 
after life, and thus may be said to have 
lived their mental life before they are five 
and twenty. 

It is not examinations but competitive 
examinations that, in the opinion of the 
protestors, are at the root of the evils com- 
plained of. They are perfectly well aware 
that for the assigning of Government posi- 
tions some kind of examination must take 
place, but what they so strongly object to 
is the training of candidates for the one 
purpose of defeating in an educational 
contest other candidates trained for the 
same purpose. The recommendations 
made by the great majority of the sign- 
atories are :— 

I—That a humble petition be pre- 
sented to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN pray- 
ing HER MAJESTY to appoint a Royal 
Commission to consider the whole subject 
of official appointments by examination, 
and to collect information bearing on the 
matter from other countries. 

Il—That the Governing Bodies of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge respectively be re- 
quested to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the modes in which the different kinds 
of examination employed at or in connec- 
tion with the Universities, re-act upon 
education ; to make suggestions as to any 
modifications, if required, of existing sys- 
tems; and to collect and publish state- 
ments of opinion from those who have 
taken part either in education or examina- 
tion. 

II.—That a similar request ‘be addres- 
sed to other educational and examining 
bodies. 

IV.—That a small committee be named 
by those who have signed this protest to 
inquire into the methods of appointment 
by Corporations, Hospitals, other institu- 
tions and large private firms engaged in 
trade ; that it should collect opinions, make 
suggestions, and publish a report. 
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V.—That the Head Master of each 
Public School, of each Endowed School, 
and the Head Masters of certain non- 
Endowed Schools, be requested to inquire 
into the various influences resulting from 
the different examinations to which boys 
are subjected, both at the commencement, 
and the end of, and during, the school 
period; to make suggestions as to what 
substitutes, if any, should be employed for 
certain of these examinations; and at their 
discretion, to embody in their report state- 
ments of opinion from different persons.” 

In the discussion of the general question 
of the relation of examinations to educa- 
tion which follows the protest, the asser- 
tions of that document are illustrated and 
enlarged upon by Professors MéLuer, 
FREEMAN, and HARRISON. Professor MAx 
MULLER knows of no substitute for com- 
petitive examinations, but thinks they 
might be toned down to a minimum. He 
recommends a careful supervision of exa- 
miners, who, he observes, are usually the 
youngest members of the universities, and 
a gradual change of competitive into 
qualifying examinations. Professor FREE- 
MAN regrets that in the Oxford University 
examinations should be the chief end of 
life. There the great object seems to be 
to multiply examinations as much as pos= 
sible, to specialize them even till there 
are no names to be found for them. 
He points out that they often prove 
costly luxuries, the examination of one 
man often involving the expenditure of 
fifty or sixty pounds. The result of the 
present system he pronounces to be the 
degradation of University learning and 
teaching into a trade, each undergraduate 
calculating as to the relative pecuniary 
value of the various examinations. Pro- 
fessor FREEMAN says that as regards 
himself he never studied with any pleasure 
or comfort while the spectre of an ex- 
amination was before him. 

Professor HARRISON, while not denying 
that examination has its uses, complains 
that it has made education its slave. The 
point on which he insists is that learning 
is fast passing into the grasp of two 
classes of specialists, the Examiners and 
the Crammers, neither of whom teach or 
pretend to teach. He laments that “the 
trick, the easily acquired and cheaply 
purchasable trick, of answering printed 
questions, should now so largely take the 
place of solid knowledge and be officially 
held out as the end of study.” Professor 
HarrISON pines for the days when exami- 
nations were occasional and simple; when 
there was no preparing of the student in 
the technical sense and each examiner was 
free to use his own methods. The con- 
sequence of the examining mania that has 
set in he thus describes :—‘ The myriad 
examinations which now encompass human 
life have called out an army of trained 
examiners who have reduced the business ~ 
to a complicated art as difficult and 
special as chess. Like chess-playing, 
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the art of examiner and examinee has 
been wondrously developed by practice. 
The trained examinee has now learned 
to play ten examination games blind- 
fold. He can do with ease what the 
most learned man of the old school 
could not do. GIBBON would be plucked 
in the modern history school. ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY would never get into the 
army. And BurKE would have got low 
marks, through not apportioning his time 
to the various questions in the paper. I 
seriously doubt if many of our great scho- 
lars, our famous lawyers, historians, and 
men of science could ‘ floor’ off-hand ahigh 
class examination paper. They would 
not put their knowledge in the sharp, 
smart, orderly, cocksure style which so 
much delights the examiner . Beas 
The trained examinee ‘floors’ his paper 
with instinctive knack, seeing at a glance 
how many minutes he can give to this or 
that question, which question will ‘pay’ 
best—and trots out surface information 
and his ten-day memory in neat little 
pellets beautifully docketed off with 1, 2, 3, 
(a) (B) (y), the five elements of this, the 
seven ‘periods of that movement, and the 
wonderful discovery (last month) of a new 
reading by Professor WUNDERBAR.” 

Professor HARRISON holds that exami- 
nations are not only too numerous but are 
far too hurried to be anything like fair 
tests of ability. He asserts that the higher 
examiner has to mark on an average from 
2,000 to 3,000 answers, perhaps from 4,000 
to 5,000 pages of manuscript, in a week. 
This involves ten hours a day of work at 
high pressure, reading in each hour from 
fifty to a hundred pages. 

Professor HARRISON shows in a most 
masterly style that the whole system of 
competitive examinations is rotten to the 
core. He writes as one who has been 
behind the scenes and analysed each of the 
acts performed. The remedies he pro- 
poses are that examinations be much fewer, 
and that examiners as far as possible 
should be teachers, that more time, more 
discretion and more room (as regards sub- 
jects) should be allowed them. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out 
how important it is that the Japanese 
should turn their attention to this subject. 


Already the examination craze has set in 
in this country. In the majority of schools 
and colleges the examinations are far too 
numerous, and the time they take is out of 
all proportion to that actually spent in 
study. Cramming and coaching, and keen 
competition are still in the incipient stage 
here, but there are a good many signs that 
the malady which has overtaken education 
in England may prevail in Japan at a not 
very distant date. The Japanese ex- 
aminers are almost all comparatively 
young men, who seem to aim at finding 
out what a candidate does not know rather 





than what he knows. It is rumoured that 
the authorities are thinking of introducing’ 
into all the departments competitive ex.| 
aminations. It is to be hoped that the| 
evils which attend the system in England] 
will induce them not to copy us thus far. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
+ 
NTIL recently it used to be a common 
saying with English scholars that the 
best dictionary of the English language 
was LITTR#'s French dictionary. This may 
seem to be a thorough paradox ; and yet a 
deep truth underlies the statement. Those 
who read Archbishop TRENCH'S 
paper, delivered before the Philological 
Society in 1859, and printed in its Trans- 
actions for that year—“On some De- 
ficiencies in English Dictionaries’’—will 
understand how weighty and important a 
task lay before English scholars if they 
would do justly by their language. The 
noble preface to LITTRE’s great work is 
worthy of the closest study by all who 
would form a true estimate of the sphere 
and motive of a good dictionary. The 
dictionary itself, which appeared during 
the years 1863-72, shows the excellent 
principles of the preface worked out in 
concrete form. So much do the vocabu- 
laries of French and English overlap, that 
the labours of Lirrrs have shed a flood of 
light on the history of half of our English 
vocabulary; and a student of English 
Literature who happens to possess no 
copy of this foreign dictionary, is not 
completely equipped for his day’s work. 
A few of the principles enunciated by 
Littré are perhaps worthy of repro- 
duction. He holds, and holds rightly, that 
contemporary usage is the first and fore- 
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most object of a dictionary. One’s main 
object, indeed, in consulting a diction- 
ary, is to learn how words are spoken 
and written at the present day. To define 
this usage as completely as possible is a 
very delicate and difficult task, demanding 
far more than mere Dryasdust book-lore. 
True, it is impossible to get at the present 
meaning unless we travel back and trace 
the word to its source; that is, we musttreat 
every word historically. A dictionary for 
the proper guidance of the unlearned ought, 
therefore, to make full use of learning as its 
instrument. Historic treatment is neces- 
sary even with the most popular and vulgar 
of words. The lexicographer has no right, 
from general principles, to dub certain 
words as improper and others as allowable, 
seeing that each word stands to him asa 
historical study and a present fact. If its 
history justifies its retention, it will be re- 
tained ; ifit can show no good cause for sur 
vival, it will die, as other words have died 
before it. A dictionary merely records, 
with judicial impartiality, the incidents of 
birth, development and extinction. 

With this idea of a dictionary before 
one, itis easy to form certain rules for one’s 
guidance in constructing such a work. In 
the first place it is imperative to learn, if 
possible, when a word entered a language, 
and to discover the earliest possible 
instance of its usage. Again, it is import- 
ant to know when it was last used, and 
by what class or classes of author. The 
intermediate history must be traced by 
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the help of illustrative quotations, chrono- 
logically arranged. Usage is the supreme 
law in language, and theory must bow 
before it. In all questions regarding the 
pronunciation and application of words, 
we seek to know, not how some authority 
thinks the word ought to be pronounced 
and applied, but how our forefathers and 
contemporaries have actually pronounced 
and applied it. 

To many readers “ Webster’s Un- 
bridged” is the type of a complete and 
thorough lexicon. And yet it is so far from 
perfect as to be at once redundant and 
defective. Its illustrations and many of 
its definitions are out of place in a diction- 
ary, which defines words and does not 
describe things ; and its magnificent voca- 
bulary of 120,000 words is largely padded 
out by the introduction of purely technical 
terms, fit only for a technical glossary. 
There is a complete absence of the his- 
torical method, the only method to be to- 
lerated in areal reference dictionary. That 
WEBSTER’S is an eminently serviceable 
companion, constituting with its appendixes 





an invaluable reference work for the ordi- 
nary office table, cannot be denied ; but to 
call it a dictionary worthy of a place in 
school or college libraries as a standard 
dictionary of the English language, is to 
elevate it to a place of unmerited honour. 
Open a page of WEBSTER and simultane- 
ously open a corresponding page of LiTTR#, 
and the incomparable superiority of the 
latter is at once apparent. 

This winter sees the completion of a 
work of no little magnitude, to wit, “ The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary ” of Messrs. Cas- 
SELL & Co., published in fourteen quarto 
divisional volumes of about 400 pages each. 
“The Encyclopadic Dictionary,” though 
constructed on the same faulty principle as 
WEBSTER'’S, and covering ground that does 
not properly come within the scope of a 
dictionary, is a much fuller and more satis- 
factory work. Inthe'department of phrases 
it is particularly satisfactory, its compilers 
having used the valuable material that has 
accumulated in Notes and Queries; and 
the quotations, especially: those culled 
from contemporary literature, give not 
only the name of their source, but the 
place and date. Less suited, from its 
bulk, for the office than WEBSTER’S, it is 
a far more serious work, infinitely better 
suited for schools and college reference. 
Its high price is, however, a drawback. 

Other dictionaries there are, published 
and to be published. WoRCESTER’S, a 
more scholarly and in several respects a 
more satisfactory dictionary than WeEs- 
STER'S, is preferred as a guide by many 
teachers and students. STORMONTH’S 
English Dictionary, declared by the late 
Mr. R. GRANT WHITE, one of the most 
noted of Transatlantic literary men, to be 
the handiest extant dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, was recently reissued by 
Messrs. HARPER & Co. of New York; 
but it scarcely satisfied the expectations 
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‘of those who trusted in the recommenda- 
tion. Take, for instance, the word znex- 
pugnable, not only found in Elizabethan 
literature, but currently used at the present 
day ; inexpugnable has a place neither in 
the English nor in the American edition of 
STORMONTH. Messrs. SCRIBNER & Co. 
of New York have at present a literary 
staff engaged in the revision and ex- 
tension, for the American market, of 
Oaitvie’s “Imperial Dictionary,” an able 
and important work ranking with Wor- 
CESTER’S. This edition, due, we believe, 
in about two years, will be looked forward 
to with some interest by scholars. The 
most learned of English dictionaries 
hitherto has been RICHARDSON’S, which 
appeared in 1844; a work in two heavy 
volumes, with a mass of valuable quota- 
tions. RICHARDSON’s Dictionary is a 
wonderful production in its way, but is 
lacking in the historical treatment of 
words, and pays little or no attention to 
phrases. It professes to be an etymolo- 
gical dictionary. Now etymological dic- 
tionaries are apt to be snares, unless the 
etymology is supplemented by a history 
of the various phases the word has passed 
through since its introduction into the 
language. In this latter respect RICHARD- 
son’s is likely to fail the consulter. 

At the beginning of the article we 
referred to Archbishop TRENCH’S paper 
delivered before the Philological Society in 
November, 1857. 
took action in the matter and published a 
resolution entitled, ‘Proposal for the 
Publication of a New English Dictionary.” 
A band of workers formed themselves 
into readers and compilers, with Mr. 
HERBERT COLERIDGE as editor. The 
untimely death of this scholar inter- 
rupted the work soon after its com- 
mencement, but Mr. FuRNIVALL, the 
well-known Shakspearian scholar, stepped 
into the breach and carried with him 
the active aid of the Early English 
Text Society. Interest, however, waned 
in the gigantic scheme, and nearly two 
decades elapsed before the work was really 
started asa practical undertaking. In 1879 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press took 
over all rights in the Dictionary, acquiring 
thereby several tons weight of material, 
and Dr. J. A. H. Murray was appointed 
its editor. The workas projected was to be 
a half larger than Littr#’s, and four times 
the size of WEBSTER’S. It now promises, 
in respect of size, fully to bear out these 
expectations. 

Four divisional parts have appeared, 
bringing the dictionary down to Cas., and 
each successive appearance has been hailed 
with increasing approbation by scholars. 
“The New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles” is the most considerable single 
work that has yet been undertaken by Eng- 
lish scholarship, and it bids fair to reflect no 
little lustre on the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Embodying all that 
is best in method and matter, it is mar- 
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vellously satisfactory to the consulting 
Happily the slow pace which 
its great comprchensiveness imposed on 
the issue of the work is to be accelerated 
by the appointment of a second editor, Mr. 
HENRY BRADLEY, who is now at work on 
the letter E and will bring out Part III. 
simultaneously with Part II. 

As an instance of the outstanding 
superiority of “The New English Diction- 
ary,” we may take a word in ordinary use, 
belongings. STORMONTH defines the word, 
most unsatisfactorily, as “things which 
pertain to one, as qualities or endow- 
ments; WEBSTER gives practically the 
same definition, with a short quotation 
from SHAKESPEARE ; WORCESTER is more 
concise—" quality ; endowment—SHAKE- 
SPEARE.” The “Encyclopadic,” in addition 
to the usual obsolete Shakespearian mean- 
ing, adds another meaning, that of ‘rela- 
tives,’ with a quotation from HERBERT 
SPENCER'S “ Data of Ethics.” All alike, 
however, fail to assign to the word its 
commonest every-day signification of ‘per- 
sonal property.” Here “ The New English 
Dictionary” is singularly satisfactory, giv- 
ing quotations from ARCHDEACON Hare, 
from RUSKIN, and from another less known 
contemporary author, who speaks of 
“ schoolboys rushing about collecting their 
belongings”’ The Shakespearian use of 
the word dates in our literature from the 
year 1603, the last-mentioned use from 
1817, the signification of “relatives” from 
the year 1852, when itis so used by DICKENS 
in ‘Bleak House.” A still later use ap- 
pears, the word signifying ‘appendages’ 
or ‘accessories’ in works published subse- 
quently to 1863. 

The instance we have just quoted shows 
how far beyond previous standard dic- 
tionaries the new work has succeeded in 
going. Each year sees no falling-off in 
the zeal and capacity of the editors ; on 
the contrary, the work is proceeding, as 
good English work always proceeds, 
with increasing sureness and fulness and 
thoroughness. It possesses an iron house 
of its own at Oxford, specially arranged 
for the convenient carrying on- of the 
work; and here Dr. Murray and _ his 
coadjutors are building a lasting monument 
of industrious and enlightened scholarship. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
——+ a 
. THE TEAMEN’S DISPUTE. 





To tHe Epitor or the “Jaran Main” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 15th instant we notice 
a paragraph compiled from an account in a 
Japanese newspaper (Kaishin Shimbun?) relat- 
Ing to the settlement of some questions in dispute 
between some foreign firms and the native Tea 
Guild, the entire purport of which is incor- 
rect. The real facts are that the trouble ema- 
nated from two or three of the dealers only, 
who persuaded their confréres to join them in 
trying to carry certain innovations with a high 
hand. The foreign firms referred to, demanded 
that any changes in the mode of doing business 
should be properly laid before buyers in a body 
for consideration and protested against being un- 
courteously threatened with a “boycott” in the 
event of their non-acceptance of certain dictated 
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terms, In due course this so-called “boycott” 
was instituted, but after a run of some six weeks 
it collapsed, simply because the majority of the 
dealers saw that they were being made the tools of 
asmall minority, and that their trade was suffer- 
ing in consequence of the block. 

‘The composer of the article in the Japanese 
paper must have been misled, as the above facts 
can be substantiated by reference to any of the 
leading dealers, a deputation from whom came to 
our office about ten days ago, and entirely with- 
drew the former demands. At the same interview 
we told them that we were quite willing to revert 
to the old order of things or still to listen to their 
propositions if referred to the trade in a body, as 
we offered to do in the first instance. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

MOURILYAN, HEIMAMN & Co. 

Yokohama, February 16th, 1888. 


P.S.—We would add that a contradiction of an 
account given in a paper called the Kaishin Shim- 
bun was sent to the Editor of that paper by us, 
but was not inserted.—M., H. & Co. 





“THE CHURCH, ETC.” 


To TH« Epttor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir, Sigma” is offended that I should have 
thought it necessary to point out to a man of ex- 
perience some elementary facts that appeared to 
be ignored in his lewer. My only, and I conceive 
sufficient, excuse is that when a man hides behind 
a fictitious name he can be known and answered 
only on the lines of his productions. His second 
letter—a combination largely of jeers, misrepre- 
sentations, and quotations—shows the need equally 
with the first, of a recognition of the most elemen- 
tary principles of just discussion. One of these is 
that a figure should be taken in the sense intended 
by the writers there is no figure, poetical illustra- 
tion or scripture parable, that cannot. be made 
ridiculous by being made to run on all fours or to 
represent more than was intended. Another is 
that when a man writes he ought to make his 
meaning clear. Now for the life of me I cannot 
tell when “Sigma” is speaking himself or is 
putting words into some one’s mouth to make 
a mock of them. Nor can I conceive of what 











he means by ‘the Church,” which he says 
was “ completed eighteen hundred and eighty odd 
years ago by the Master Mechanic-Christ,” and 


enforces this with a quotation which declares 
“The day of Pentecost is the birthday of the 
Christian Church.” Certainly a Church that was 
completely built by a master mechanic on its birth 
day, is a something that it would be interesting to 
hear about. T have charged him with misrepre- 
sentation, It is to point this out that I have 
thought it worth while to reply to his letter; for I 
believe that many others labour under like mis- 
apprehension. ‘The assertion is made, or it is 
implied, that the denominations in Japan are 
“ opposing bodies on different lines,” “that they 
spend their strength in attacking each other, 
that they each preach their own sect as the 
only true church, etc. ‘This is pure misrepre- 
sentation. If there is any truth in it at all as 
regards Protestantism, it is in a very small 
degree. ‘The different denominations vary on 
minor points, but are one in presenting Christ— 
and not sect—as the object of faith, the Bible, and 
not a creed, as practical guide. The minor points 
of difference are rarely touched. Methodists re- 
joice in the Christian work and success of Presby- 
lerians and often stand side by side with them in 
the work; Presbyterians rejoice in the success of 
Methodism as doing Christian work for the same 
Master. Andsowith the rest. There is infinitely 
more harmony and unity in the work than opposi- 
tion or discord. The logical lines along which 
organic union is to be sought are also eminently 
scriptural. That is, when two or more bodies, 
working side by side, find that in the progress of 
events their differences have become so slight that 
bya little mutual concession without the sacii- 
fice of essential principle they can blend into 
one, a union seems the most natural thing. 
‘The present is such an age of attraction and con- 
solidation, In Canada all the different branches 
of Presbyterianism are united in one; all the dif- 
ferent bodies of Methodists have also become one ; 
and now Methodists and Presbyterians are coming 
remarkably near each other. The same attraction 
is at work in Japan, But when aman begins to 
slash away at denominations with hammer and 
tongs, calling out to every one to lay down 
difference and distinctions, making these into the 
most trivial things, it soon becomes evident that 
he wants everybody to yield to some pet fancy of 
his own and that the idea of giving up on his part 
has no place whatever in his calculations, And 











then, in the case of many, it is simply an excuse to 
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cover neglect or antagonism to Christianity. The 
sum of the matter is this, with regard to the point 
in disput 

(1,) The chief work of the church is to preach 
Christ and make plural teachings the actual 
guide of men, For the work of evangelization, 
teaching and pastoral care, some kind of an or- 

ton is necessary. 
here is nothing in the scriptures that 
tively fixes either the kind or the number 
of organizations, 

(3.). It certainly is true that more scriptural ii 
struction and Christian work has been done in the 
last twenty years in Japan by a number of denomi- 
nations than could have been done by any one, or 
by the absence of an organization. 

(4-) Ivis likewise a fact that the work done by 
these different organizations is not in any essential 
degree antagonistic, opposed, or distracted, but on 
the whole is exceedingly similar and in many 
things identical; indeed, much has been done by 
union of effort, 

(5). ‘There are strong forces at work which are 
bringing different societies and denom' 
closer together, so that internal harmony is being 
shown by outward union, 

If “Sigma” has some definite plan to propose 
by which the unifying process can be carried on 
more rapidly, Iam sure he will have a sympathetic 
hearing. But to. begin by magnifying the dif- 
ferences of Cluistendom out of all proportion, 
and then hysterically demanding that all Christians 
should throw up their creeds—that is, should com- 

intellectual suicide by abandoning their con- 
ceptions of truth hardly be considered a con- 
tribution in that direction. 

Yours, &c., C. S. EBY. 

P.S.—I have, as “Sigma” desired, kept to the 
main point in this reply, and hence have over- 
looked much misleading matter in his letter. 

















































FAMINE IN NORTH CHINA. 


To TH Eprror oF THe “JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—In_a large portion of the province of 
Shantung, in China, a famine is impending. For 
some years past only a half ot a third of an average 
harvest has been gathered in some districts, but 
hitherto the people, though poor, have been able 
to live; this year, however, the aut N rains were 
unusually heavy, and large districts. were flooded, 
both the crops and houses of the people being de- 
stroyed. In the marshy districts there grows a 
weed (BE EE), the leaves and seeds of which 
will sustaim lite, and the inhahitants of these 
phaces are for the present living upon this, and 
the grass sprouts of the growing spring corn, ‘The 
leaves and seeds of the BE are made into 
cakes which are uninviting to the eye and tasteless 
as paper, while the grass corn sprouts are boiled 
and so eaten, or sometimes mixed with beans and 
made into cakes. Chaff and bran are also used 
to eke out the scanty supply of food. Those who 














can eat this food-stuff are comparatively well off | S 


and ave sustaining life, but among the children 
who cannot be persuaded to swallow this strange 
and unpalatable food the death rate is very high. 
But poor as is the quality of this provision, there 
will not be enough to last until the spring corn is 
ripe, some five months hence, and many of the 
people have not even these resources to fall back 
upon, The before-mentioned weed only grows in 
certain districts. ‘Thousands have left the province 
to seek better fortune elsewhere, but thousands 
more have no means of removing, and are selling 
their land and their houses at a third of their 
ordinary value, and are parting with their wives 
and children to obtain food. Deaths from star- 
vation are not infre The price of grain of 
all sorts is steadily rising, and will continue to 
rise until after the harvest which is expected 
May next. Unless substantial help comes from 
without, it is to be feared that the people will in 
their desperation, pull up the growing corn, and 
so destroy the prospects of a harvest in the spring. 

‘The public in Shanghai and the Northern ports 
of China have already liberally contributed to- 
wards the relief of the distress caused by the floods 
in Honan and Manchuria. ‘The magnitude of the 
present distress places it quite beyond the reach 
of local help, and I therefore venture to appeal 
through your columns to the generously disposed, 
to aid these poor peoples, who are dying of starva. 
tion, exposed to the severe cold of a North China 
winter. 

Subscriptions may be sent to us direct, or paid 
in to the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor. 
oration to the credit of B.C. F. Forsyth, Esq., 

mine Fund, Shanghai. 

Yours truly, 
C, SPURGEON MEDHURST. 

English Baptist Mission, Tsing Chen Fu, Che- 

foo, January 17th, 1889. 
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TOKYO ENGLISH LAW SCHOOL. 
eg 


‘The ceremony of conferring diplomas on gradu- 
ates of the English Law School in ‘Tokyo took 
place on the 7th in the School’s new  build- 
ing, a solid brick structure of lage size and im- 
posing appearance. ‘This school, concerning which 
notices have aleady appeared in our columns 
from time to time, was established in July, 1888, by 
a number of graduates of the Imperial University, 
whose object was to supply wants which were then 
acutely felt, the absence of efficient instruction in 
English and American law, the deficiency of good 
text books, and the non-existence of a suitable 
library of reference, ‘The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been duly cartied through by a 
Committee consisting of Messrs. I. Takahashi, 
R. Masujima, K. Okayama, and K. Takahashi, the 
school was formally opened on September roth, 
1885 (under the divector-shin of Mr. Masujima, 
Mr. Shibuya being manager) with 97 students, 
The curriculum of the institution was fixed 
to extend over three years, but in July, 1886, 
four students received diplomas, having ‘so far 
advanced in their studies at other schools as 
to be at once placed in the senior class. Ata 
very early stage in the work of the school it was 
decided to distribute notes of the lectures among 
such as were prevented by various causes from 
attending the classes, and the estimation in which 
this concession was held may be judged from the 
fact that there were no fewer than 420 applications 
for participation in the benefit. Special arrange 
ments were also made for the examination, with a 
view to graduation, of such as cared to come for- 
ward after studying on the basis of these tran- 
scripts of the lectures. In June, 1886, a second 
course was formed for the study of 
in the original language, and to facilitate th 
the school authorities decided, in view of the sea | 
city of English text books, to reprint. standard 
works for the use of the students. ‘This departure 
proved so successful, 40 students applying for leave 
to take the course, that it was resolved to instruct 
the first course alsoin English. In December, 1886, 
the school passed under the control of the Imperial 
University; in February following it became 
custodian of the Takahashi Law Library, found 
ed in remembrance of Mr. Takahashi Isshd, 
one of its most earnest promoters, who had 
died in the interval; in June, 1887, the increase 
in the number of students rendered necessary 
the erection of large and new buildings, the 
Minister of State for Justice having in the pre- 
vious April, in recognition of the important work 
performed by the school, intimated an annual 
grant of 5,000 yen in aid of its funds. In 1887 
18 students graduated; and in 1888, fifty-one. 
The ceremony of the 7th instant was conducted 
with much simplicity. ‘Seats had been placed on 
the east side of the large lecture hall for the visi- 
tors, foreign and Japanese, among whom were 
Viscount Y: Mr. Mitsukari, Vice-Minister of 
Sta for Justice, the Honorable Mr. Hubbard, 
U.S. Minister, Judge Okan Judge Jamieson, 
of H.B.M.'s Court at Kanagawa, Mr. Troup, 
H.B.M. Consul at Yokohama, Messts. Piggott, 
Lowder, Kirkwood, and many other distinguished 
officials, legal luminaries, newspaper editors, and 
private gentlemen, On the opposile-side of thé 
room and in the wide verandah, the students were 
assembled in dense masses, the graduates and 
prize winners being seated immediately in front of 
the rostrum where the officials charged with the 
duty of conducting the ceremony took their places. 
‘The students exhibited a strong tendency to make 
themselves heard as well as seen, and more than 
one pretty stern remonstrance was needed to induce 
them to cease interruptions which, though perhaps 
not altogether intentional, certainly seemed to show 
that the study of law does not always educate a due 
sense of order and decorum, ‘the proceedings 
opened by a speech from Judge Okamura, of the 
Yokohama Court of First Instance, one of the lec. 
turers at the School, He was followed by Mr. Masu 
jima, the Director. Mr. Mitsukuri then bi 
explained the unavoidable absence of the Minister 
of State for Justice, and the Hon, Mr, Hubbard 
subsequently addressed the students in a long 
speech which was vehemently applauded. ‘The 
diplomas, fifty-one in number, and prizes, among 
the latter of which were many handsome and value 
able books, were then distributed by Mr. Masu- 
jima; one of the graduates read a brief but 
happily worded reply, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a cold collation, Below we give 






























































Judge Oxamura said:—I need not remind 
you that this institution owes its existence to 
the efforts of several graduates of the Imperial 
University who, finally in July, 1885, found 
themselves in a position to establish it on lines 
with which you are now familiar. Nor need 
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I refer to the course of events in regard to 
the school up till December, 1887, as full ms 
tion has been made of its work at successe 
graduation ceremonies. I shall, however, trouble 
you with a brief report of what has been done 
since the beginning of 1888. Tn January the erce, 
tion of the new buildings of the school was con, 
pleted, and in February following a combined 
opening and New Year ceremony took place. In 
May we received an intimation that the superin. 
tendence exercised over the institution by the Pre, 
sident of the University had ceased; in July the 
Minister of State for Education formally ‘acknow. 
ledged and sanctioned our routine of instruction, 
in November a preparatory course in English way 
established with the view of affording instruction 
in that language not only to those who wish to 
study law but to those who desire to devote 
themselves to other branches; and in December 
the construction of additional premises, rendered 
necessary by the increase in our students, begun 
in November, was completed. Let me now state 
to you the condition of our affairs so that you may 
understand whether we have declined or prospered. 
The total number of students connected with the 
institution is 4,786, of whom 1,657 are daily atten. 
dants and 3,123 are what we call out-students, who 
subscribe for the notes of our lectures. In Septem. 
ber, 1885, we had go students of our Japanese 
course; now we have 1,056, or an increase of 966; 
in June, 1886, we had 40 in our English couse; 
at ‘present we have 1,406, or an increase of 1,366; 
of out-students we had in July, 1885, 420, “vow 
we have 3,123, or am increase of 2,703. In July, 
1886, we had 4 graduates, in October 188), 18, 
and in 1888, 51. The present staff of in. 
structors is in law 44, and in English 12; there are 
19,124 volumes in the Library (costing 25,518.66 
yen) of which 14,930 are foreign and. 4,194 
Japanese. As has already been stated, the chiel 
aim of the school has been training in the practical 
application of law, which is the strength of the 
English and American systems. Ido not th 
[ shall be regarded as ‘ostentatious if I p: 
to several measures which have all been di- 
rected to the same end: the establishment, 
first, of the out-students’ course; second, of the 
study of law in the original language and the 
reprinting of books in English so as to place 
them within the reach of the students; third, of 
the English preparatory course; and fouith the 
opening of a library by which the students obtain 
access to thousands of valuable books. All these 
enterprises have been highly successful, and other 
schools have even imitated us, especially in respect 
of out-students’ course, the publication of notes of 
the lectures, the study of law in the original langu- 
age and the reprinting of text books, | This I thik 
is'a strong proof that we are putsuing good and 
sound methods, and that we benefit not only cur 
own but other students. We shall not content our- 
selves, however, with what has been done ; we shall 
not fail to effect improvementin whatever direction 
it may appear advisable, and we trust we may in 
yet other respects evoke the approbation of the 
public and the imitation of other institutions. 
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Mr. Masusima said—Gentlemen, in accordance 
with custom, I will address this audience of differ- 
ent nationalities in English. I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that, as you will soon find, 
some of our students have advanced far enough to 
show their appreciation of English speeches. 1 
have had much pleasure in performing the pleas: 
ant duty that has just been brought to a close, 
and now in sending our graduates out into the 
world.to engage in practical life. I cannot resist 
the temptation to say a few words of advice (il 
I may so speak) to them. I take it that the object 
of education is to ennoble the qualities, to cultivate 
the beauty and to develop the capacity for acti 
and usefulness of the mind. Systematic instruc: 
tion in any science ought to lead to those results. 
How far you graduates have benefited by the 
training you have received here remains to be 
demonstrated by your career during many years 
to come. One thing I would ask you to carry 

















'¥ | with you always, a sense of your responsibilities— 


not responsibility in the law practitioner's narrow 
sense of the word, but your social responsibilities 
as members of society. The higher you asce: 
the greater will be that sense, and the better will 
you understand its meaning. | For educated mers 
Such as-you are, bear very grave responsibilities. 
You must, by the nobility of your actions and 
character, prove yourselves worthy of the age and 
of the education that you have received; you 
must be examples to others, especially to the 
students of sister schools, and thus sustain the 
honourable position of this institution as the pio- 
heer of private law schools; and you must be the 
guardians of every interest and right rather than 
the slaves of the Constitution, which we are told is 
to be granted atno distant date. May you enjoy 
long, useful, and noblelives as members of this Em- 
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Pire and as makers of some portion of the history of 
this enlightened era of our August Sovereign ; may 
you be useful first to yourselves and then to the 
nation ! How much of this you will achieve, fu- 
ture events will tell. To-day’s exercises are in 
honour of the opening of additional buildings as 
well as in celebration of the graduation ceremony. 
The Minister of Justice whom we hoped to see 
among us is unfortunately prevented by indisposi- 
tion from fulfilling his engagement, bit the Hon. 
R. B. Hubbard, U.S. Minister, will address to you 
some remarks, 


The Hon. R. B. Husparp, United States Mi- 











nister, was the next speaker. His Excellency 
said :—Mr. President and Gentlemen ofthe Anglo- 


American Law School of Japan, you have honoured 
me with an invitation fo Le present to-day, ex- 
pressed in such terms of cordial regard for my 
country that I gladly make proffer of myself, as 
its representative, in response to that friendly com. 
mand. It is an occasion of yreat and peculiar 
interest to all English-speaking people, and indeed, 
which marks a steady and’ onward and even 
rapid march, in the pathway towards the highest 
political and intellectual uiumphs of any nation. 
You have met to.confer the degrees of Bachelor of 
Law upon fifty-three young gentlemen “native 
and to the manor born,” who, having just com. 
pleted their law course under the instruction of 
learned instructors, have been honoured with 
these expressive testimonials of confidence in their 
learning of the law. Your institution was baptized, 
so to speak, by the name of “ Anglo-American,” 
in which you propose to teach the principles and 
practice of the laws and tibunals of England 
and America—laws and principles which have 
been preserved and handed down in the decisions. 
of their great courts from ancient days, and in the 
text books of their great authors and illustrious 
jurists, from Blackstone and Coke and Eldon to 
our own Story and Kent and Cooly, ‘The original 
design of the founding of such an institution in 
the Far East, by a people of a different language 
and religion and civilization and traditions, was, by 
many of your own people, as well as by some of 
the ‘subjects of the ‘Tieaty Powers across the 
seas, looked upon at first as a visionary experi. 
ment, at best, and like an ill-freighted ship 
doomed to founder and go down on unknown and 
dangerous shores. ‘These birds of evil omen have 
croaked in vain! Asa Representative of one of 
the two great English speaking nations of the 
earth (and who stood god-father at your bitth), 1 
stand in the presence of the bench and bar of the 
Empire, and before these thousands of young 
gentlemen engaged in the study of the law, I 
congratulate you and them, one and all, on having 
passed safely beyond the period of doubtful ex 
istence into a vigorous manhood, which bids de- 
fiance to old age and decay! My Government 
and countrymen, always your friends, from away 
back in the historic times when Commodore Perry 
negotiated the first Treaty of Amity and Com 
merce with Japan, over a third of a century ago, 
to this good hour,—my countrymen, with ail their 
Prejudices in your favour, will scarcely believe me 
when I briefly recount your marvellous progress, 
the then and the now, of your most remarkable 
judicial and political’ history. In 1885, when I 
rst came to these hospitable shores, and was 
greeted as an American citizen, who gladly bore 
the instructions of his Government to cultivate the 
ancient relations of friendship of our respective 
lands ;—in 1885 and in the good month of Septem- 
ber (which you call the gth month of the 16h year of| 
Meiji)—I received an invitation in common with 
my colleague the British Minister to attend the or- 
ganization and founding of this Anglo-American 
Law School.” I gladly recall that day and the 
grateful astonishment, if I may so speak, with 
which such an announcement fellon my ears. [re- 
call the fact as vividly as if yesterday, It was in one 
Of those picturesque Chayas on the banks of your 
beautiful Sumida-gawa that these evangelists of 
the bar of Japan who had themselves drank freely 
from the fountains of our Law Institutions of the 
West, both in England and America, invited us 
to witness the inauguration of this brave and 
hazardous undertaking. It was then and there, 
few in numbers, but strong in resolution, that these 
pioneers of the bar of ‘New Japan” laid the 
“corner stone’ of an Institution, on which they 
have builded wisely, and which, as the figures 
show, is to-day a great and permanent educational 
establishment of the Empire. But facts speak 
louder than words” and to the record of your his- 
tory, as furnished me by your President and your 
official catalogues, let me refer but for a moment. 
These statistics are as follows :—This institution 
was opened in Sepiember, 1885, with a curriculum 
as complete as is found in the law schools of Eng- 
land and America. On July ith, 1886, diplomas 
were awarded to four graduates in law. In July 
of the same year, a class was constituted of such 
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young men of Japan who from want of means 
could not attend law schools in person. ‘This class 
reada general course of law lectures prepared at 
stated times by the Professors, printed (as deli 
vered in the attending classes) and sent out to 
each member of the non-atlending class. ‘This 
class numbered at first only 420. In June, 1886, a 
second course was established for instruction en- 
lirely in English law text books. The number of 
students attending this special course was forty. 
In 1887, there were eighteen graduates; in 1898 
fifty-one graduates. Tn 1885 the number of re- 
gular students was 340; subscribers to lecture 
course 822. In 1886 the number of regular stu 
dents was 560; subcribers to lecture course 1,870. 
In 1887 the number of regular students was 
1,100; subscribers to lecture course 2,913. 11 1888, 
the number of regular attending students was 1,406, 
subscribers to lecture course 3,123—a total for 1888 
of 4,529, from a beginning of 340 regular at- 
tendants and 822 lecture course siuden(s in 1885. 
In this connection I must point to the remarkable 
evidence of industry and devotion to duty of your 
instructors, when [read that you sent out to the 
non-attending lecture course class for 1885, 3,500 
s of printed law lectures; in 1886, 85,400 
copies; and in 1887, 142,500 copies of the seme. 
Your library, accessible to all students, consists of 
14,930 foreign and 4,104 Japanese law books, or a 
total of 19,124 volumes! The name of’ this 
magnificent Library of law books, inferior in num, 
ber to only a few, very few, of English and 
American Law-Libraries—and ‘superior to three- 
fourths of them, to putit mildly—has been worthily 
bestowed. It bears the honored name of * Taka. 
hashi” who was among the first to suggest the 
establishment of this institute and gave it his time 
and largely of his means to found it in wisdom 
and strength. He was also founder of the modern 
Tokio Bar and its leader by right. Now that he 
has passed beyond the fabled river, and appeared 
before a greater and juster than any earthly 
tibunal, we may cherish his memory here and 
around the globe, wherever the English tongue is 
spoken on land of on sea. Here, with a building 
rvalling in cost and dismnensions and architecture 
similar temples of learning in the West, where 
thousands of your youth shall drink from the 
“fountains of justice” and where the coming 
men of Japan shall gather the treasures of leant 
ing alike of the Occident and of the Orient ; 
here among the thousands of volumes of a great 
Library bearing his name, his monument is 
already reared more enduring than of metal 
or of marble! Here you may well inscribe as his 
epitaph the memorable inscription of Sir Chris. 
topher Wren in the crypt of St. Paul’s:—Si monn 
mentum requivis, civcumspice! ‘Vhese remai ke 
able figures, just spoken from the authentic ecord, 
will sound, as I have already intimated, like a 
fairy tale of fiction to our countrymen towards 
the sun-sel. Let me assure you, my friends, that 
the scales will fall from the eyes of the incr edulous, 
when they read these statements of facis which 
constitute a part of your record, and on which the 
final judgment of all civilized nations, suggesting 
no dimunition thereof, must be favorably and justly 
rendered and without any mandate for a" correc- 
tion of errors.” I promised to be Inief in the 
beginning of this address, with which the reporters 
I hope will deal kindly in their copy for the 
printers ; but I cannot close without: making the 
enquiry, what does all this mean for Japan and its 
future?” I venture to answer my own question, 
It means progress in the noblest sense; advance. 
mentin the right paths; achievements on blood- 
less fields of national glory and renown, Tt means 
that feudalism has indeed gone, with the rightful 
restoration of the Imperial line of rulers, who trace 
back their unbroken lineage to over 600 years 
before the Christian era! It means that Japan 
the Japan of the last one-third of a century—and 
of to-day, has been and is to be a government of 
just_laws, and of enlightened administration, 
political and judicial. “It is evidence of the 
approach of the dawn of that brighter day pro- 
mised nearly a decade ago, by your. Emperor, 
that you should have a written Constitution, an 
organic law, recognizing and securing the rights 
of person and property, of life and liberty—re- 
ligious as well as political—in the year 1890. 
In less than ten days from this good time you 
have an Imperial promise of the realization of this 
great event so long locked for by your country. 
men. Your progress in education in universities, 
normal and common schools, as freely offered as 
in the boasted systems of the New World or of 
Europe, giving to all the children of your 38 mil- 
lions of people opportunities for elementary and 
higher education ; your progress in the art of war, 




































































* Since the foregoing was spoken the Constituion haa been in 
fact promulgated, guaranteeing civil and even religious liberty 





and the personal and political rights of the subjects of the Em. 
ire, and the same was celebrated by bonfires and illumivations 
from the cottage of the peasant to the palace of the Emperor. 
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in the possession of a disciplined army and navy 
—the best equipped of any Asiatic nation ; your 
progress in the development of material power, 
by railways and telegraphs and telephones and 
electric lights (the latier three of which may I be 
pardoned a national pride, not vanity, in saying 
are of American birth ?), from the inventive genius 
of Morse and Edison and Bell; now un ig and 
| illuminating these islands with a net-work of steel 
and wires and your steamship lines connecting 
inland rivers with the sea, to all the towns and 
cities of your coast; your progress in finance, with 
which your Government has paid all just obliga- 
tions incurred in peacegand in war, aud has ves 
deemed your promises “on paper with a specie. 
dollar at par, thus establishing a credit at home 
and abroad among all nations; a tolerance in 
statesmanship, by which, while ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of your population still worship at 
other than Christian shrines, nevertheless Chris- 
Wianity, heralded by its host of noble men and 
women from Western lands is free to go all over 
the Empire, and to be preaclied to “every creature 
in the spirit of the great commission *—while all 
these things are true, and proofs of an unprecedented 
history, yet of them all I regard the progress of 
the leaders of Japan in founding Law Schouls and 
seeking a wise system of laws, and judicial. tribu- 
nals and the administration of justice as the “key 
stone of the arch” of that riper civilization which 
has “come to stay.” Armies and navies and 
educational diffusion of knowledge, and finance 
and toleration and all those sorts ‘of things are 
incaleulably important ; but without well regulated 
systems of laws and practice, the life and liberty 
and property of the subject are staked on the hazard 
of a die, or on the good or vicious temper, the 
wise or ignorant administration of the courts, or 
the venality or bloodthirstiness of Ministers or 
Rulers! So speak to the living present the voices 
of all history, coming down to us with warn- 
ings from the ages!” Justice and stability in 
the decisions and administrations of courts, 
when expounding and executing the laws founded 
in wisdom and touched and tempered in appli 
tion by the mercy of the political and pardoning 
power of the State ;—these constitute the true foun- 
dation of the greatness of commonwealths and 
nations, and the security of all popular rights 
from the peasant to the King. “Law,” as my 
young friends have often read from Blackstone, is 
a “rule of action scribed by the chief power 
in the State," &e. ‘That chief power in England 
and America is the combined product of the Legis 
lative, Judicial and Executive will. 1 cannot 
lax your time with a discussion of the histo 
fact—familiar already to you. How can 
































’ you 
expect wise laws, just and iumane legislation, ot 
the exercise of prudent executive power, unless 


the law as a science is studied and read and 
understood by those who are hereafter to frame this 
“vule of action for the State?” Would you trust a 
surgeon 6 probe a wound that may be fatal, or use 
the kenife or scalpel, who never by precept or prac- 
tice became familiar with physiology or anatomy — 
or trust a charlatan or ignorant physician to hand 
you at haphazard a physic as likely to be a deadly 
joison as a healing balm? ‘There are prejudices 

d jealousies against all professions more or less, 
‘The profession of law has uot escaped, never will, 
the common lot of human censure; but | have al 











ways been struck with resistless force and reason by 
the argument (which is a simple statement) that 
men cannot be expected to frame laws for the 


wise government of states or nations, who them- 
selves are ignorant of law, and who have never 
trained, so to speak, in the law school, the law- 
yers’ office, or best of all, before learned and in- 
corruptible courts in actual practice? I do not 
mean to say that lawyers should constitute the law- 
making department exclusively or even in numeri. 
cal majorities; but Ido mean to assert that legisla- 
tures and congresses and pailiaments would soon 
bring chaosto England and America if the men 
who have studied’and read the laws with con- 
scientious and intelligent understanding and de. 
votion were absolutely excluded from those bodies | 
As well employ mere apprentices or tyros to 
build a St. Paul’s or a St. Peter’s or the capitol at 
Washington or Westminster Hall, as to trust the 
law-making power entirely to the hands of men 
who never opened or read a law look, or learned 
the law by actual contact with its administration 
in the courts. Hence, and thus let me say to you, 
Mr. President and professors and young men of 
the Law School, and especially to this graduating 
class, so soon to enter upon the active practice of 
their profession, that on your future course of 
action, your future and conscientious devotion to 
the study and practice of the laws of your own 
land first of all, as well as to international law, 
will depend the healthy growth of the political 
and legislative departments of this Government. 
From the bar and the bench must be drawn the 
judges who are to sit in judgment on the lives 
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and liberties and property of this people. No bar, 
no bench! The abler’ and more incor uptible 
the bar, the juster and abler and more incor- 
ruptible will be the Courts who sit in judgment. 
In all ages of the world’s history, learned lawyers 
and wise judges have constituted the bulwarks of 
true liberty, and been the very first to dare and defy 
the encroachments of unholy power on the rights 
of the government and its people. I need not 
cite you examples; your great library is full of 
them. Go read for yourselves! From the bold 
barons at Runymede, of whom every schoolboy in 
the land first learns to recite in public speech, 
and who spoke ‘ Magn& Charta" into life for 
England, to this day, the judiciary of all lands 
has constituted the ark of safety, the rock of re- 
fuge against whose base tyranny and oppression 
and wickedness in high places have been shat- 
tered to destruction. In the light of such 
career as the law opens up to your laudable ambi- 
tion, how great, how grand the hopes and re- 
sponsibilities resting on your shoulders. You 
lave just received your diplomas from this noble 
institution, and will soon go hence to mingle in 
fiercer battles than have here unsheathed your 
civic swords or struck your friendly shields in 
these groves of the Academy, My young Japa 
nese friends, let me remind you as I would my own 
young countrymen, just entering on the active and 
actual life of the bar, that you have only just 
begun the struggle. A diploma of parchment is 
worthless unless you shall deserve it by future as 
well as by past attainments, If you now thiow 
down your law books, and trust only to what you 
already know, and to absorbing knowledge in 
the courts, as a sponge does water, you will 
awake some day to find that your more studi- 
ous brothers of the bar, who know sound 
from substance, will soon place you fors de 
combat, if not leave you wounded and forlorn 
among the hospital stragglers in the rear! I 
hardly need urge you to practise the cardinal 
vitues of loyalty to your profession as well as to 
your clients. Let your advice to them be honest 
advice, and in strict accordance with the law. It 
matters not whether you lose or gain millions in 
fees by your advice! Be true! ‘To become a 
useful ora great lawyer or advocate does not re- 
quire you to dissemble either to client, to jury, or 
lo the court. [tis your province to keep met out 
of court and vexatious litigation, by good advice if 
possible. If they will rush headlong into the vor- 
tex, adopt the permission of Holy Writ, and pull 
the ox out of the ditcli, even on the Sabbath day, if 
you must, and be sure to remember this in advance 
of the trial to secure your fee, and the larger the 
better! Butit is when you know or believe that 
your client is in the right, and innocent of wrong ; 
then it is when your true and great opportunity 
shall meet you at the Temple of Justice. No 
nobler struggles were ever witnessed by human 
eye than the combats in the forum between the 
oppressed and the oppressor; and the triumph of 
the wronged over the wicked in ill-gotten gain or 
power, through the truth and eloquence of ihe 
advocate. “Lhe law is a jealous mistress,” we 
have been often told. Do not too soon divide devo- 
tion to your profession and ambition for political 
position. Be patient and bide your time; it will 
come. ‘The rewards of great advocates and judges 
are more enduring, if not so brilliant at the time, 
than the chaplets on the brows of the soldier or sailor 
on land or sea. It is a natural transition from your 
law books and practice at the court-house to legis- 
latures, and congresses, and parliaments, and 
the popular deliberative bodies of the masses. 
rom your profession have come the vast_ma- 
jority of the names of the civic heroes who 
have made nations illustrious, and the rulers 
who have formed and led cabinets in the Old 
World and the New. Two-thirds of the premiers 
of England and of America and a majority of 
our Presidents have been students and practi- 
tioners of the law. But bide your time with 
patience. If your country bids you go up to those 
high places, go; but be sure you do not mistake 
the echo of your own “bugle call” on the post 
of ambition for the voice of the people! You are 
entering on the practice of the law at an eventful 
year of Japan's history. Your country is to-day 
the cynosure of all Western nations. You have 
been on tial, soto speak, for many years. You 
are, paradoxical as it may seem, the oldest and yet 
the youngest great nation of the earth! These 
words will scarcely reach the ink of the printer 
ere the long promised organic law of which I have 
spoken wiil have been promulgated, and the Em- 
Pire be thenceforth numbered in the lists of *con- 
stitutional monarchies.” Your country has fairly 
won this distinction, and should wear the crown 
of triumph. It is your duty, your great privilege 
to uphold this progress, and make your Govern- 
ment as strong and as eternal as your own Fuji- 
yama, and its subjects as contented as wise laws 
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and a surpassingly beautiful land can make a 
people who have always been glad cither to live 
or if need be to die for their country. ‘That the 
complete recognition of all this progress in material 
as well as in intellectual and political achievement 
will soon be granted by all the Powers of the 
eaith, [ cannot doubt. The great Republic which 
Thave the honour and the pride to represent, has 
long since extended her hand to welcome Japan 
as aco-equal Power into the family of nations as 
free as the freest of them all. I echo the voice of 
my country, as heard through alll political admin 
strations of itsrecent history, when I to-day bid 
the Empire long life, and invoke an early ac- 
knowledyment of her well-won independence. 

Mr. Torio Te1siRo, on behalf of the graduates, 
spoke as follows :—We cannot sufficiently express 
our thanks to those who have honoured this cere- 
mony with their presence, or to the gentlemen who 
lave so kindly acted as our instructors and fitted 
us for the part we have taken to-day. In view of 
the near promulgation of the Constitution, that 
greatest national code, of the approaching inaugu- 
ration of Parliament’ and of that period when 
many complex questions of popular rights may be 
expected to arise, we, who follow the profession of 
the law, may well be called upon to perform no un- 
important duty in reconciling various conflicting 
views, and in promoting a feeling of confidence 
and trust between the Government and the people. 
We cannot speak highly of our endowments, but 
we shall, as far as in us lies, endeavour to repay 
the large debt of gratitude we owe to the staff of 
this institution and to the guests here to-day, by 
being constant and dilligent in the duties which 
may fall to us to discharge. 



































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
eee eee 
(FRom our SreciaL Coresronpyt.) 


London, January 5th. 

The Exhibition of Stuart relics of which I spoke 
in my last letter is now open to the public. In 
only one respect is it weak. ‘The Marquis of Sa 
lisbury, who is the: possessor of what is perhaps 
the most valuable and interesting collection of 
Stuart relics in the Kingdom, declined to lend 
them to the organizers of the present Exhibition, 
No useful purpose, he said, would be served by 
removing them from Hatfield, where they ave 
always on view to anyone who desires to see them, 
and he was unwilling to run the risk of losing any 
of lis treasures, many of them being quite unique. 
milarly the Earl of Galloway, who claims to be 
a lineal’ descendant of the House of Stewart, 
though he cheerfully lent his varied collection of 
Stuart relics, yet refused to lend his name to an 
exhibition that spelt the fantily name Stuart, 
which is the French form introduced by Mary 
Queen of Scots, and not Stewart, which is the 
oider and more proper mode, and the mode, by 
the way, in which Macaulay and some other 
writers always spell the name. However, notwith- 
standing the refusal of the noble Earl to lend his 
name and the noble Marguisto lend his collection, 
the exhibition is a most remarkable one. 
collection of coins and medals is simply mar- 

















vellous. It is lent by one collector, Mr. Coch- 
ane Patrick (I believe). The experts of the 
British Museum, one of whom at least is taking a 





very active part in the management of the Ex- 
hibition, declare that the collection of coins is ab- 
solutely complete and that of the medals is all but 
complete. It must be remembered that not only 
are the coins and medals of our sovereigns and pre- 
tenders from James I. of England to Henry IX. 

Cardinal York, present, but also those of the 
Stuart dynasty in Scotland. One object, which 
will perhaps excite the greatest attention, is that 
lock of hair of Mary Queen of Scots of which we 
hear so much, which has been lent by Her Majesty. 
Unfortunately it will not help us to settle the di: 
pute as to the colour of the hair of Mary. Ro- 
bertson candidly confesses that he did not know; 
others said it was that anything but charming 
colour, a delicate ginger ; others that it was beaut 
fal golden; and again some portraits have made 
it dark and others fai ‘The hair lent by Her 
Majesty is unquestionably of a reddish or sandy 
hue; but whether this is due to the effects of time 
on hair that originally was golden is not certain. 
One of the gentlemen who is engaged at the ex- 
hibition, and who is perhaps one of our very best 
authorities on the value of Stuart relics, tells me 
that the general conclusion at which Stuart stu: 
dents have artived is that Mary's hair certainly 
was of a golden colour. It must, however, be re- 
membered that all these gentlemen are biassed 
in. their opinion ; whatever is thought most beauti- 
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ful, of that, they believe, Mary was the posses- 


sor, and therefore we must take their conclu- 
sions with some suspicion. Another semark- 
able exhibit is the letter written by Mary Queen 
of Scots to the King of France five hours be- 
fore her execution. It was written at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, and Mary, as we know, was 
executed at 8 o'clock in Foiheringay. The bold, 
and resolute character of the imprisoned Queen is 
perfectly evident from this interesting letter. ‘The 
handwriting is large, round, bold, and was written 
obviously without the least tremor. This docu- 
ment well illustrates Mary’s character, and helps 
lus to some extent in understanding the feeling of 
Elizabeth towards her, a feeling which approached 
as closely to fear as any Elizabeth was capable of. 
The collection of portraits is a most important 
one. They are about two hundred in all, nineteen 
of them being portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Thereis that number of imaginary portraits of the 
Stuart Kings, which are said tohave been painted 
for Charles I. by George Jamesone about the year 
1633, ranging from Robert I. to James V., that 
is, roughly speaking, a period of about 200 years 
‘There are four portraiis of Darnley and several of 
James IV. of Scotland. ‘Those of Mary are cert 
io attract a good deal of attentiop. Four of them 
have been lent by Her Majesty, among them 
being Janet’s famous picture of La Deuil Blanc.” 
In this three-quarter length portrait Mary is 
given light brown hair and hazel eyes. There ae 
also many portraits of James I. of England, one 
of them representing hini while yet an infant kneel- 
ing athis father’s tomb. Charles I. and his family 
ave represented in a numerous series of paintings, 
in one of which, lent by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Charles, Henrietta Maria, and their two elder 
childien are represented of life size. ‘There are 
many of Prince Charles Edward, some of his 
father Prince James, and a few of Cardinal York; 
but strange to say these unfortunate princes are 
never called by the name Pretender, nor does that 
title appear in the whole catalogue or gallery. The 
first named is Prince Charlie or Charles TIL, his 
father Prince James or James IIL, the last-named 
Cardinal York, Prince Henry, or Henry IX. It 
is needless to say that these portraits are of var ious 
degrees of merit. Some of them, as we have seen, 
are of the very highest value both historically and 
artistically. Some are perfect daubs, as, for in- 
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stance, a few portraits of Charles Edward, the 
young Pretender, in Highland costune amongst the 
Highlands, drawn by some rough and ready local 
aitist who happened to be with his army. Daubs 
they are, but very interesting for all that. 

Besides these collections of portraits and coins, 
there are manuscript autographs, &c., in abu 
dance. Mary's gold rosary and crucifix, the shirt 
and a glove worn by Charles I. at his execution 
and the prayer-book used by him on the scaf- 
fold when listening to the ministrations of Bishop 
Juxon ; some of the disguises of the young 
Pretenter when flying after Culloden, and many 
relics of his protector, Flora Macdonald. By the 
way, the face of the latter is also to be found in the 
gallery of portraits, as are also those of Bonnie” 
Dundee, Laud, Juxon, and others. Strange to 
say the whole Exhibition owes its origin to an 
agitation which took place a few months ago to 
celebrate, by an exhibition, the bicentenary of the 
anding of William of Orange at Torbay and the 
downfall of the Stuart dynasty. The idea was 
not taken up, Lut it suggested to lovers of the 
Stuarts and possessors of relics of that unfortunate 
family that the bicentenary of the revolution of 
1688 would not be an unfitting time for a display 
of Stuart feeling and Jacobite relics. ‘The pro- 
moters have succeeded in bringing together a 
magnificent collection, and though many who are 
taking an active part in the work are anything 
but Jacobites, it must be confessed that the whole 
thing owes its origin to a sentimental Jacobitism 
hich has made wonderful strides in the country 
ing recent years, Fortunately this worship of 
arace of tyrants is now quite harmless. Squires 
and dames of the League of the White Rose, 
which has just been formed, may drink as deeply 
to the memory of the Stuarts as did ever Jacobite 
gentlemen to the “ King over the water,” and no 
one will be a whit the worse for it. Jacobite 
songs will again come in vogue, I have no doubt, 
and I for one hope they will. The rollicking, devil- 
may-care words and music of such songsas When 
the King enjoys his own again,” bring pleasure to 
the heart éven of these who are both good whigs and 
strong teetotallers. The ordinary student of history 
has now a chance in this Exhibition of seeing relics 
collected from all the great families of Great Bri- 
tain, most of whom have most generously given 
everything that could enhance the value of the 
present collection. 

That a huge number of “Sham Havannahs” 
aresold in this country is evident froma case heard 
a few days ago before Mr. Bros at Dalston Police- 

















court. ‘The defendants were proved by the Cus- 
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toms authorities tohave received five hundred boxes 
of cigars from Belgium and to have obliterated 
the Belgian name by pasting over it certain high 
sounding Spanish titles, such as “ Superior Cali 
dad,” “La Industria Tabaccos Legitimos,” and so 
on, with the object, of course, of gulling the con- 
sumers. The defendants were convicted and 
heavily fined, and it is to be hoped that further 
detections will be made. Not many years ago 
this species of imposition was much more common 
than it is now, though it appears to be far from 
rare even atpresent. The boxes were prepared to 
resemble Spanish boxes as closely as possible, and 
a name as like a Spanish word as could be was 
usually put on these boxes. The Society for the 
Protection of Havannah Brands stopped this prac- 
tice to someextent, but the evidence given before 
Mr. Bros showed that Whitechapel still produces 
“Havannah” cigars. Of course any lover of 
a Havanah knows the real article from a cheap 
imitation. However, here in England, where, ac- 
cording to foreigners, it is impossible to get a 
good cigar, even those who are old smokers are 
easily deceived, partly no doubt, on account of the 
fact that their experience of good cigars is very 
limited. Besides, not every cigar that comes 
from Cuba is good. Hardly one half of these 
which are Havannahs, I mean those which 
really and bona fide come from Cuba, are good 
cigars. Firms there are located in Cuba which 
purport to send us Havannahs, but it must be re- 
membered that many of our inferior tobaccos go 
to Cuba to be worked up there, and other islands 
in the West Indian Archipelago smuggle th 
leaf into that island for the sake of obtaining the 
name Havannah, The various processes that illicit 
goods go through are bad enough almost to make 
aman a non-smoker when he reads of them. 

One of the most extraordinary fogs I have ever 
seen hung over London as the Old Year was dying 
and the New Year was coming in. It had lasted 
all day, but it increased very much in intensity 
soon after five o'clock in the evening. The dead- 
lock in the traffic of the city was dreadful, and 
pedestrians cartied their lives in their hands at each 
crossing. Later on, as some hardy spirits endea- 
voured to keep their dinner or other engagements 
they ran a hard time of it. Vehicular traffic was 
quite stopped and nothing was left but the emplo: 
ment of link-boys to guide oneto one’s destination. 
How these lads found their way was little short of 
marvellous. Lamps showed no light, torches were 
eles, and yet these urchins picked out their 
road unerringly. ‘he theatres were almost de- 
serted, the music halls were quite empty, even the 
midnight church services which are so popular 
were very sparsely attended. ‘Those who live in 
the suburbs had a most unhappy lot. ‘The whole 
train service was dislocated, and’ those journeying 
south of the river had, in consequence of a serious 
accident at Loughborough Junction, to wait for 
hours till the line was cleared. 

































































We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of his ride across 


Korea on horseback :— 
Sdul, Korea, October 1888. 

The great monastery in the mountains is one of 
those chosen and built by a militant Korean sect to 
serve, according to need, either as a retreat for the 
spirit or a refuge for the body. ‘The monks them 
selves do not look very warlike, but the situation 
of the monastery is an almost impregnable one. 
It can be reached by only one road, a long, steep 
stony path, in which “a thousand might well be 
stopped by three”; beliind it on two sides are 
mountains of rock, and on the fourth it is secluded 
by a very deep and precipitous ravine through 
which dashes a noisy torrent. The central build- 
ings, on the edge of the ravine, are the sacred 
apartments of the King, and they arekept in perfect 
preservation and hourly readiness for his coming. 

The morning after our arrival (to return to my 
interrupted diary) I was waked by roars of uii- 
familiar laughter. ‘Tracking the sounds, I came 
upon Captain Walker performing his ablutions in 
the midst of a hundred monks, delighting them at 
intervals with the narrative, in excellent baritone, 
of how— 


«The old woman in the garret 
Let loose the talking parrot, 
"And there was another jolly row downstairs ! 


All round the group were the great heavy- 
eaved temples through the open doors of which 
could be seen the solemn faces of squatting gilded 
gods, while already halfa dozen priests were bend- 
ing before the altars with incense and drum. 
But some people have no reverence. Not that the 
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monks themselves cared, for half an hour later I 
was startled by gun-shots close at hand, and dis- 
covered the irrepressible navigator picking the 
pigeons off the roofs of the very temple in which 
worship was being offered, at the urgent request 
of the crowd, who gathered up the dead birds 
with the greatest eagerness, Yet we had been 
told that the Korean monks never ate flesh. 

All the buildings of An-pien are in the style to 
which the traveller so soon gets used in the East,— 
rectangular wooden structures with high-peaked 
roofs and richly carved curving eaves, generally 
with three doors at one side and the chief idol facing 
the largest central entrance. Before him are sets 
of altar utensils and little brass tallow lamps and 
joss-sticks which the pious visitor purchases for a 
few cash and lights at his prayers. ‘The walls are 
covered with silk and brocade, mostly very old and 
lime-stained; the ceiling is marvellously carved 
and gilded, perhaps a huge dragon appearing at 
one end and worming himself in and out of the 
masses of ornament to the other; and half a dozen 
gongs and drums invite the hand of the too-willing 
pilgrim. ‘The interior of these temples is tawd: 
but the massiveness of the wooden architecture, its 
bright colours, its picturesquely contrived vistas of 
gate and gable and column and pavilion, taken 
together with the wonderful natural situation of the 
place, form an impressive and romantic spectacle. 
The most curious sight in the monastery, however, 
is four huge idols of biilliantly painted wood, 
carved with a good deal of appreciation of 
the heroic human face and form, which stare at 
one another actoss a narrow passage from 
behind the bars of two great cages, a pair of war- 
gods being on one side, and a King and Queen 
(the latter playing a colossal mandolin) on the 
other. My Japanese vocabulary unfortunately did 
not permit ime to make through my interpreter any 
inquiries as to their abstract theologic significance. 
The head-gear of the monks beggars description, 
and we held our sides again as a new specimen 
emerged from the dormitories. Hats of paper, of 
horsehair and of wire; hats round, square, triangu- 
lar, cylindrical, conical, and spherical; hats like a 
clothes-basket, like a pumpkin, like a flying crow, 
like a paper boat, like three-cornered  gridi- 
rons fastened together at the edges, half of them 
affording not the’ slightest pretence of protection 
against cold or rain or sun, but being either 
symbols of sacerdotal rank or else simply the 
offspring of a disordered creative imagination. 
Every priest, too, carried or wore a rosary of red 
wooden beads, polished like crystal by ceaseless 
fingering. I told my interpreter to ask one of 
them by and by privately whether a string of 
these could be purchased as souvenir. He, 
however, blurted out the question to the Chief 
Abbot the presence of fifty priests, and 
the hospitable and delightful old gentleman it 
stantly took off his own rosary bracelet of specially 
big beads and handed it tome, saying. * They 
cannot be purchased, this is a present.” Naturally 
before leaving I wished to make him some present 
in return, but ransacking my bag produced nothing 
whatever suitable. My revolver or knife I could 
not spare, the old gentleman had already refused 
to taste whisky, and there appeared to be literally 
nothing to give him. [ recollected, however, that 
Thad had some new silk pocket handkerchiefs made 
and embroidered in Japan, and one of these pre- 
sented with many airs and the explanation (from 
the Captain) that the monogram on the corner 
was “good joss,” satisfied him completely. For 
our entertainment we left a few dollars in the 
treasury, the amount, attested by our autographs, 
being solenmly and. elaborately entered in the 
great ledger of the monastery, and when at noon 
we mounted our ponies, a hundred of the white 
robed much-hatted priests, led by the venerable 
Abbot himself, came a little way down the hill with 
us to give us good-bye, 

After an hour’s ride the path split into two and 
the halt of our leader showed that the unwelcome 
moment of parting had come. Captain Walker 
had to make all speed back to Gensan to take 
the Takachiho to sea again, and I had my 
week’s journey before me, ‘Au revoir—some- 
where,” said the Captain, ‘and the best of 
luck,” as I gripped the hand of one of the most 
charming of companions, and we waved our 
hats to each other a few minutes till the hill-side 
separated us. By midnight he would be on board 
his good ship again—and 1? It would be absurd 
to deny that I experienced a new sensation —a 
“traveller's thrill"—at this moment. Thad never 
been out of reach of white men before, and now I was 
at the beginning of a week's ride across a country 
which a very few years ago was an utterly unknown 
and “hermit” land, alone with six men of whom 
IT knew nothing whatever, and with whom I could 
have communication only through a very difficult 











































































language which my “interpreter” knew. little 
better than I did, and with not a white face be- 








tween me and the Yellow Sea. The new sensation 
comes, I fancy, from the first consciousness of the 
fact that all the protective and co-operative machi- 
nery of civilization has temporarily disappeared— 
that whatever happens one has nothing to count 
upon Lut one’s own wits, and if the worst comes, 
upon one’s own hand. For reflections of this kind, 
however, there is no antidote like a pipe, and mine 
were soon intercepted for_a consultation, There 
were two roads, I Cha Sam came up lo say, the 
longer and better one to the left, the much shorter 
but mountainous one to the right. Which would 
I take? At this moment my chief desire was to 
the trip over as soon as possible, so I promptly 
chose the latter, and an hour later we were in the 
first pass. 

For three hours we climbed steadily up the nar- 
row pass and then through it. The road was 
merely a bridle-path or the dry bed of a mountain 
seam strewn with stones of all sizes, But the 
ponies never slipped or even hesitated, and our 
litle train wound along in single file without a 
moment’s rest till dusk. ‘The mapous sang and 
jodelled, hundreds of magpies flew chattering 
aboutus all the time, big mangy old crows hopped 
alongside, and the rare passers either stopped and 
stared till [ was out of sight or else looked on the 
other side and passed pretending not to have seen 
me. From eleven o'clock till half-past three it was 
blazing hot and my helmet with its two inches of 
solid pith was none too thick, Then it began ra- 
pidly to grow chilly and long before dusk I had a 
Ivieze riding-coat buttoned up to my chin, How 
these Korean mapous and kisious—grooms and 
soldiers—manage to escape pleurisy and consump- 
tion I cannot imagine. Positively their only 
garments are a short loose jacket without any 
fastening down the front and a short loose pair of 
trousers, both of thin white cotton cloth, As the 
man walks at my pony’s head in the evening he 
shivers tll I can hear his teeth chatter, yet less 
than two hours ago he was wet through with per- 
spiration. By six o’oclock we have descended 
somewhat to an extensive plateau and in the dis- 
tance we can hear the dogs of a village. As we 
enter it they range themselves in a snapping yelp- 
ing band at our heels and from every low door-way 
an inhabitant crawls out to look as us. Any one 
who likes to be conspicuous should come to Korea, 
for the look of utter, over-whelming, speechless 
surprise that passes over each face as I come in 
sight is wonderfully flattering to one’s personal 
vanity. Asa rule, however, the face withdraws 
immediately and the door is hastily and silently 
closed, I suppose lest my official attendants should 
demand the hospitality which every Korean house- 
holder is bound to give. 

In the middle of the village—the twenty or thirty 
miserable thatched dwellings hardly deserve the 
tiame—we came toa halt and | Cha Sam approach- 
ed. “What is it?” I ask him, and he replies 
with a single Japanese word, “ We will sleep.” I 
joked at the house before us and my heart sank. 
‘rue, [knew that Korea did not boast a Palace 
Hotel, but this was rather too much. A big, tumble- 
down, badly thatched hovel surrounding a 
yard ; all round this, stalls for ponies and bullocks ; 
in the middle a huge cesspool surmounted by a 
dunghill, in which horrible black sows were rooting ; 
opposite to the entrance the two rooms in which the 
dozen members of the family lived and had their 
domestic being, and a large guest-chamber on one 
side for my men, and on the other, exactly fronting 
the most fragrant corner of the dung-hill, a smaller 
cone for myself. 1 Cha Sam flung open the door— 
about lwo feet by three—and bowed mein, The 
floor was of hammered earth ; the walls were mud, 
covered in spots with very dirty paper; the material 
of the ceiling was concealed by the ditt and smoke 
of generations and tapestried with spider’s webs. 
At first, of course, I was highly indignant with 
Sam for bringing me to such a vile hole, but from 
the look of genuine surprise on his handsome, 
placid countenance I soon gathered that this was 
the regular Korean hotel and that I had nothing 
elseto expect. ‘Iherefore I accepted the inevitable 
with what joy I could, and with difficulty crowded 
myself, my bag, and provision boxes into the room, 
‘Then a tin of soup, half afpound of corned beef, 
two bowls of tea, a nip pour tuer le ver, a pipe, a 
few pages of diary, and sleep—theoretically. 

My Korean trip has taught me at least two 
things. First, that our supposed instinctive dislike 
to being personally dirty is bosh—merely a matter 
of local convention. At home Iam as unhappy 
as the next man if [cannot get my tub ata 
moment’s notice morning or evening, yet after 
twenty-four hours of Korea | regarded washing, 
except just a swish of one’s face and hands, as at 
artificial virtue, and when [ found that there was 
no clean place anywhere on which to lay my coat 
if I took it off, I just kept it on. In fact I kept it 
on for five days. And whether it was the novelt: 
or the old Adam, I don’t know, but by and by 
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grew rather proud of being distinctly and indis 
putably dirty. ‘he dunghill, of course, did not 
come to recommend itseltto me as a bedroom 
balcony, but that, unhappily, was but a speck com- 
pared with later experiences which I will not 
describe. ‘The second thing is that repugnance to 
certain animals is a foolish weakness which sensible 
people should immediately abandon, When Teft 
Gensan I loathed cockroaches with an indescribable 
loathing—even hating to touch one with my boot. 
‘To-day I care no more for a cockroach than for a 
cat, Every room I occupied in Korea was full of 
them—literally full, hundreds and thousands and 
tens of thousands. The first night was horrible with 
them, and sleep, as I said, was theoretical only, 
but after that. [used to pick them out of my hair 
and beard or flick them off my coat like flies. They 
came to my candle till the floor shone all over from 
their pretty polished backs, and if I put a sheet of 
paper on the ground twenty of them would start 
surveying it before I could begin to sharpen 
a pencil. My third wight in Korea was the 
only other one wasted. My quarters weie 
even worse, and besides the cockroaches there 
was an army of rats. They ran over my 
feet the moment my candle was out, they ran 
over my body, they crunched at my sugar, 
they scampered over my bay, till at last [ gave in, 
lighted the candle again and read all night. As 
my only book was'*I he Newcombes,” it wasa night 
well spent. Every Korean choumak or inn was as 
I have described, sometimes a litte better, once, 
or twice very much worse. In this respect I should 
have fared better if 1 had chosen the longer and 
more travelled road. 

‘The people of the country varied very much. 
‘Two villages out of three were very friendly, highly 
inquisitive, and easily moved to laughter. The 
third was generally sullen and its inhabitants 
would not come near me, would not reply to the 
yreeting of the country—‘ Oual keniounni 
eutesio “How is your health to-day?" and 
would not even return a friendly nod. More than 
haif the time I walked, and my chief amusement 
was to get a mile or two ahead of my caravan and 
enter a village by myself, walk into the middle of 
it and seat myself calmly on somebody’s doorstep 
as if L were perfectly at home. The stupefaction 
of the natives was delicious. Probably they had 
never seen a while man before, for only three or 
four have ever crossed Korea, and at least two of 
these—Colonel Anderson and Lieut. Prichard of 
the 58th, went by the longer and better route. 
First they would stare from a long distance, then 
they would drive off the dogs, then some patriarch 
would approach cautiously and hazard a question. 
I would reply with a few lines from Hamlet or Para- 
dise Lost, whereupon they would all laugh. ‘Then 
one would remove his long pipe from his mouth and 
offer it to me, and though the courtesy was neither 
accepted nor returned, it sufficed to break the ice. 
Invariably, they would begin by feeling of my 
clothes, d the different textures of these filled 
them, knowing nothing but the calico which is their 
sole wear, with infinite amazement. Especially the 
corduroy of my riding-breeches pleased them, and 
they would send to the other end of the village for 
a old man to come and feel it. Then if they 
were amiable I would give them a little entertain- 
ment, consisting of opening my watch-case by 
blowing on it, turning out my pockets for their 
inspection, doing a few ticks with coins, making 
cat's cradles with string, striking matches, aud 
other such infantile performances, firing my revolver 
as a grand finale. Childish. and ignorant in the 
extreme they were, knowing less of the outside 
world than a Digger Indian. Poor, too, beyond 
telling. I believe that ten dollars would have 
bought everything (except the crops) that I saw 
exposed for sale in hundreds of shops from the time 
I left Gensan till T struck Soul. The men were 
well-built as a rule and fairly well-featured, but 
I did not see a single woman or gil during my trip 
who could have been called even moderately good- 
looking. ‘The daily labour in the fields or at 
the millet-mill is too hard for that, and the women 
are even more beasts of ‘burden than the men. 
One or two men I saw most horribly diseased with 
some kind of scabby elephantiasis, and one of these 
bothered me not a little by coming and poking his 
head over my shoulder while [was taking photo- 
graphs. Only twice was there the least sign of 
hostility. Once in the middle of the night some 
sneak-thieves came to my room, but | happened 
to be lying awake smoking in the dark, and heard 
them coming. So when with great stealth 
they had got the door half open, I struck a match, 
when they shut it with a bang and scuttled like rats. 
On the ther occasion I started out to investigate 
a big village in the dark and finally got surround- 
ed by atather unpleasant and unfriendly crowd, 
who were gradually edging me along the street in 
the direction [did not want to go. But luckily T 
Cha Sam had discovered my absen 
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lo look for me, and his commanding tongue soon 
put matters straight. During the first two days I 
was greatly annoyed by my mapous, whom I could 
not get along at all, At the midday halt they 
would lie about for a couple of hours, and in the 
morning it was two or three hours after we were 
allup before I could get them to start. On the 
third morning I lost my temper and going into 
their room 1 kicked them one after the other into 
the yard. ‘This was evidently what they expected, 
for they got to work immediately. Unless they 
were kicked they could not believe the burry was 
real. Afterwards, by a similar procedure, I’ star- 
ted whenever [ wished. At first, in the evenings 
I tied to learn something by ‘inviting the inn- 
keeper and an old inhabitant or two, with the in- 
terpreter, into my room, and regaling them with 
weak whisky and water and dry biscuits. But 
they expressed their appreciation in the native 
manner by such horrible eructations, and would 
“spit refreshingly around,” as Pendennis says, to 
such an extent, that | was compelled to decline to 
receive callers. My official kisious were of little 
use and lazy as lobsters. My camera was injured 
by being jolted on pony-back, so I told one of 
these that I would give him a dollar—a fortnight’s 
wages—if he would bring it safe to Sdul for me. 
He jumped at the offer, carried it for about a mile, 
then stopped at a house and shouted the magic 
words “Cha'm chim neira,” “Carry a parcel a 
stage!” The householder hastened to obey, 
for as I explained in my former letter, any 
official (as I was because of my escort) has a right 
to demand any such service of the people. This 
process was repeated every few miles, and so my 
camera was bore by hand across the Hermit 
Kingdom from sea to sea, with the tall soldier con- 
voying it in the rear. 

































As regards the country itself it was far more 
fertile in appearance and also much more cul- 
tivated’ than T had been led to expect. After 
leavinge the monastery we climbed till eveniv 
then slept in a flat valley, then climbed 
through a succession of narrow rocky and di 
passes till we reached an extensive plateau or 
table-land 2,500 feet above the sea, stretching 
between two fine mountain-ranges and perhaps 
forty miles in length. The mountains were 
splendid in their autumn tints, the air was superb, 
the weather perfect and Thad not a lonely mo- 
ment. In fact [ seldom passed pleasanter days 
than four of those spent riding or walking in utter 
solitude in Central Korea. The nights were all 
, and I used to wonder what real travellers 
k about during the lonely hour between dinner 
and sleep, when instead of being a hundred miles 
from a white face they are a thousand, wl 
stead of a day or two dividing them from ci 
tion they must be alone for months and years, and 
when the revolver under their; hand day and night 
is there from necessity and not from nerves. 
am inclined to think We do not quite appreciate 
them as we ought. For my own part, [used to 
reflect how good it would be to sit again in the 
nidst of the old ‘faces in the club, or to drop 
into a stall at the Lyceum, or to listen once more 
to “Qu’allez vous faire si loin de nous?” But 
tastes differ, a 1 wander, To hark back, 
therefore, the chief crops grown in the interior 
of Korea are rice, millet, beans, and red peppers, 
the second of these much predominating and 
furnishing the staple food for the people. So 
far as appearances tell anything to an inexpert 
eye, Korea ought to be rich in minerals, and 
there is certainly plenty of land which would 
give fair if not great returns for cultivating. ‘The 
village industries were few and far between— 
a little spinning and a little primitive weaving of 
cotton cloth, The country is miserably poor at 
present for nobody cultivates much more than will 
support him, as the only outlet for the surplus, and 
that an unavoidable one, is into the pocket of the 
nearest offici 

My last day's journey of sixteen hours brought 
me io the great gate of Sdul at eight o'clock. 
This was my first glimpse of the East of my ima- 
gination—the rocky ascent, the towering battle- 
mented walls, the huge black gates inexorably 
closed, Neither persuasion nor money could open 
them, as the keys of the colossal padlocks were 
with the king's guard at the palace. So rather 
than return five miles to a choumak, I rolled my- 
self up under my cug and slept there on a big stone 
all night, and when morning broke and the country- 
men coming to market lifted the corner of the rug 
and saw what was underneath, they were nota 
little astonished. ‘Then at daylight we rode into 
the city, and Mr. Colin Ford, Her Majesty's most 
hospitable Consul, met me at his gate in gorgeous 
pyjamas, and extended the bath and the breakfast 
and the welcome of civilization to a tired and 
hungry and particularly dirty traveller. 
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THE SHRINES OF ISE, IN FAPAN. 
—— 


‘The following letter, from the Tokyo correspon. 
dent of The Times, appears in that journal of the 
27th December :— 

‘Tokio, November 6th, 

The old and the new of Japanese civilization 
may nowadays be seen in siriking juxtaposition 
on the southern shore of the Gulf of Owari, From 
Kioto, a dozen hours of travel by railway and 
steamboat bring you to the little haven of Kami- 
yashiro, which does duty as the port of Yamada, 
head-quarters of the Shinto faith, and a goodly 
town of the province of Ise. ‘Then, as you step 
trom the modern vessel’s deck into an atitiquated 
Japanese wherry, you have the comfortable con- 
Viction that you ate escaping from the  hali- 
modernized world of new Japan, with its odd 
mixtures and incongruities, into the comparative 
peace aid solitude of a region barely reached as 
yet by the waves of progress. At Yamada itself, a 
couple of miles inland, this impression is rather 
confirmed than disturbed. Old styles and old 
fashions are there supreme. Except for a pillar 
letter-Lox here and there, or arrays of bottles i 
one or two shops dedicated to the Japanese liking 
for the bitter beer and light ~ wines of the 
Occident, little of things new is to be seen. Not 
a single building of foreign architecture intrudes 
upon the spirit of the place. In its people, their 
diess aud ways, in its bright shops, spacious 
inns, and numerous places of amusement, and in 
its narrow, picturesque thoroughfares—the houses 
all standing gable-wise to the street, and afford- 
ing a delightful perspective of bold, fantastic, Orien- 
tal tiling, vatied styles, deep eaves, and artistic 
proportions—the quaint old town remains even 



































how pretty much what it was in the days of the 
Daimios. Yamada, in fact, has not yet become 
the fashion, Though habitually thronged with 








visiturs, these are still, 
to the altars of their faith, aps its position 
has saved it, for it is one of the outposts, in that 
quarter, of the Japanese Empire. Atal events, 
unlike Nikko, Ticao, Miyanoshita, and other po- 
pular resorts of holiday-makers, it is thus far free 
[rom the disintegrating influences of Western 
novelties and mobs of foreign tourists, Few ofthe 
latter visit it, Few, indeed, know its whereahouts, 
have even heard of it, ‘Of course, hope to the 
nirary as we may, the present state of things 


s of old, devout pilgrims 
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will inevitably change, there as elsewhere, and all 





too soon. But meantime Yamada continues to 
wear the “rust of antiquity.” ‘There, if anywhere, 
you may put away from you for a while the Japan 
that is, and bask in tranquil enjoyment of life after 
the manner of the Japan that was. Nor is the 
association with past times confined to matters 
temporal only. It extends also to matters spiri- 
tual, and in a greater and much more far-reaching 
degree. In Yamada and its neightourbood you 
come face to face with the two most famous 
and hallowed shrines of the oldest teligi 
systems in the world. There are, it is true, a few 
other more ancient seats of worship elsewher 
Japan. But these “two great divine palaces, 
as they are called, have been for ages the 
centre and stronghold of the easly Shinto faith, 
and their history tans fav back into the mists of 
time. On the Locder of the town is the Geku, or 
outer palace, dating from the year 478 of our era. 
The Naiku, or inner palace, three miles beyond, 
was established no fewer than 1,892 years age, 
and within it is hidden the original sacred. mirror, 
said to have been forged out of metal from 
heavenly mines, and bestowed by the Sun-goddess 
herself on her adopted grandson, the founder of 
the Japanese Imperial dynasty. Thus, year alter 
year for neatly 19 centuries, Yamada “has been 
visited by unnumbered hosts of the faithful and 
devout. Chief of all holy places in the Empire, 
the Ise shrines are to the Shinto believers of this 
realm what Mecca is to the Moslems or Jerusa- 
lem to the Christian Greeks. 

Shinto—the name given to the ancient religions 
belief of the Japanese, before Confucian philosophy 
and Buddhism came upon the scene—means “the 
way of the gods.” But itis a cult rather than a 
religion as commonly understood ; its deities 
are for the most part terrestrial; and it has its 
roots in the remotest depths of Japanese my: 
thology, which, as disinterred from old records 
and commentaries by the scholarly labours of 
Messrs. Satow and Chamberlain, may, for preset 



































purposes, be briefly outlined. thus :—In_ the 
beginning there were three great deities, who, by 
miraculous powers beyond man’s ken, created “a 





Thing floated or suspended like a cloud in the 
midst of space,” without support or attachment: 
In substance this mysterious ‘Thing apparently 
embodied the materials of ihe solar system a 

“the soil floated about, like a fish on the surface 
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sun and moon, and with them 14 gods, the last 
pair of whom, Tzanagi and Tzanami by name, 
separated the land from the water and gave birth 
to the Japanese islands, Izanagi begat, among 
other offspring, Amaterasu, a female, and Sasa- 
nowo, a male deity, whom he appointed respe: 

tively to rule the sun and moon. Ohanomuji-no- 
mikoto, adescendant of the Moon-god, became 
the first ruler and part-civilizer of Japan, Then 
Amaterasu sought to set up her adopted son in 
his stead. He, however, proposed to substitute 
his own son; and ultimately, after the failure of 
two embassies, Ohanomuji was induced by the 
pressure of a warlike expedition to abdicate in 
favour of the younger deity, Ninigi-no-mikoto, 
grandson by adoption of Amaterasu. From 
Ninigi, otherwise called the ‘sublime grandchild,” 
was descended, in the third generation, Jimmu 
Tenno, the sovereign from whose reign Japanese 
chronology is reckoned, and in whose person 
began, more than 20 centuries ago, the long line 
of Japanese monarchs known to the world by the 
tile of Mikado, but to their own people, and more 
correctly, by that of Tenshi, or Son of Heaven 
When the Sun-goddess proclaimed Ninigi-no- 
mikoto supreme lord of Japan she delivered to 
him “the way of the gods” as established and 
imparted to her by Iaznagi and Izanami; and she 
decreed that his dynasty should be immovable, 
and that his descerdants should continue to rule 
the land of her birth as long as th moon 
should endure. Then, before dismissing him to 
his earthly kingdom, she bestowed on him the 
three sacred emblematic regalia, the mirror, sword, 
and stone, saying as to the first, “Look upon 
this mirror as my. spirit, keep it in the same 
house and on the same floor with yourself, and 
worship it as if you were worshipping my actual 
presence.” For generations this injunction was 
strictly fulfilled. "But in the year 92 B.c. the 
reigning Tenshi, led to believe that the mirror’s 
retention in his palace no longer had divine 
approval, removed it to ashrine specially erected 
for it in’ Yamato, ‘Thence, after seveal changes 
from place to place, it was eventually brought, in 
the year 4 B.c. to the new Naiku shrine, built for 
the purpose, where it remains to this day. 

As the leading precepts of his terrestrial rule, 
Ninigi-no-mikoto was charged to love, while exact. 
ing strict obedience from, his people, aud especi- 
ally to worship and pray to the gods, beseeching 
favours {rom all, and propitiating those of them 
who had the power to harm, And,” writes 
Hirata, the commentator, “as it is the duty of 
subjects to imitate the practice of the incarnate 
god who is their sovereign, the necessity of 
worshipping his ancestors and the gods, from 
whem they spring is lo be enjoined upon every 

”’ Tn the above short and plain maxim are 
summed up the chief canons and articles of the 
Shinto cult. Worship of the deities; implicit 
obedience to an infallible and god-descended 
monarch—these constitute the main fabric of the 
system, which, after all, is virtually a form of 
nature-worship. Through it runs a strong vein 
of patriotism, as well as that deep reverence for 
the dead which in the Orient takes the shape of 
the general worship of ancestors. But of moral 
code, strictly speaking, there is none. Moral 
codes, it was said of old, might be well enough 
for immoral people; but the Japanese were akin 
to and enjoyed the special favour of the gods, 
and therefore needed no vain creeds or docts 

Simple and unadorned as the Shinto faith 
itself, and exhaling a like odour of antiquity, 
are the “two great divine palaces” of Ise. 
He who may think to see in them any 
repetition of the architectural and decorative 
glories which distinguish the famed Budd 
temples at Nikko and Shiba will assuredly be 
disappointed. At the Geku and Naiku you 

nd- no such splendour—no wealth of colour, 
ornaments or carving, no elaborate gateways 
or gorgeous altars, no pompous ceremonials, 
no images or objects exposed for veneration, no 
grandeur of form or cunning workmanship, no 
sacrifices, hardly any symbols. On the contrary, 
there reigns supreme in every detail the rigid, 
almost rude simplicity of the purest and 
humblest Shinto style. Except that the main 
Posts are supported on hewn-stone blocks instead 
of entering the ground, that the floors are raised, 
and that wooden walls have taken the place of 
mats, the buildings approximate in form and 
structure to the primeval Japanese hut. Wood 
and thatch form the materials; brass, bronze, 
and 
plain fences of posts, rails and. pz 
outer and inner cathedral enclosures. There 
no patch of paint or scrap of carving—no colo 
but the browns and drabs of thatch and weather- 
worn woodwork. For gateways there are merely 
open forii, constructed of bare round logs, in the 
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gates nought but hanging screens of thin white 
sill; for sacrifices daily offerings of water, rice, 
fish, salt, and other simple products of the land 
and sea. The very lamps for the service of the 
temple are of coarse white paper, decorated only 
in black, with the chrysanthemum flower which is 
the crest of the Son of Heaven, And in place of 
the long ranks of costly and beautiful toro, or lan- 
tern-siandards, in stone and bronze, which line the 
approaches to more pretentious shrines, the few of 
such objects that are to beseen here are of common 
forms, common wood, and insignificant value. As 
for emblems, they too are of the same simple and 
unaffected type. Rice-straw ropes and. wisps, 
sprigs and wands of the rare and sacred sakaki 
tree (cleyera japonica), hanging slips of notched 
white paper—each symbolical of some incident in 
the well-known legend of the Sun-goddess’s entice- 
ment out of the cave to which she had retired, in 
wrath and pain, from the Moon-god’s violence— 
that is all. Though the sacred mirror and its 
copies are there too, they are never now seen by 
human eyes. For each theres a spruce-wood box, 
shrouded in a wrapper of plain white sille and cove- 
red by a wooden cage, which again is completely 
hidden under a voluminous silken mantle. Within 
the box reposes the mirror, ina sack of brocade, 
or rather in a succession of sacks, for, as soon as 
one begins to perish from age, a new one is 
added without removing it. Of public ritual at 
these shrines there is virtually none, except on oc- 
casional feast-days; and even then it is of the 
most unpretending kind. No sacerdotal hosts or 
gorgeous vestments, no incense or solemn music, 
no tites of adoration, no scriptures, sacrament, 
sermon, or blessing—none but two or three plain: 
tobed priests, who, calling the deity’s attention 
by strokes upon a gong, recite short prayers and 
formulas for a few minutes’ worship, bow the 
head, and retire. Now and then the tagura—a 
maiden dance of great antiquity, and said to be 
emblematic of the goddess Uzume’s choragic 
feats before the cave of Amaterasu—is perfor- 
med in a building outside of the temple; but it 
is not a feature of the ritual proper. And the 
lay-worshippers; what of them? Again the same 
tale of profound. simplicity. First. purified by 
washing their hands in the neighbouring river, 
they advance to the silk screen at the fourth fori, 
cast a few coppers into the receptacle for tribute, 
dap their hands twice together, and then, with 
bowed heads and bended knees, or in a kneeling 
posture, remain for a minute or so in silent or mut 
tered prayer. Petitions for prosperity and long life, 
for correction of faults, and exemption from evil, 
sin, calamity, and. pestilence—these, with humble 
expressions of worship, all in the fewest possible 
words, form the Shinto believer’s prayer. Long 
supplications after the way of the Scribes and 
Pharisees are no more favoured here than they 
were in Jerusalem, some 18 centuries ago, by 
the great founder of the Christian faith. Brevity, 
indeed, was enjoined upon the people by ancient 
Shinto precepts. ‘The Son of Heaven’s daily 
prayers for his subjects are, they were told, far 
more efficacious than the greedy petitions of in- 
dividuals, As for the neatness and cleanliness 
of the temples and their surroundings, these are 
beyond reproach, Seen as I saw them but a little 
while ago, the roofs of the buildings at first 
seemed “to almost wear the appearance of 
neglect. ‘The thatch had a seedy and withered 
look, and in some cases was overrun by creepers, 
or showed grasses and infant bushes springing up 
from its surface. But you soon learn that this 
apparent neglect is studied. Heat and cold, sun 
and rain, moss, lichen, and natural decay are 
purposely allowed to work their own will on the 
buildings and fences. Beyond that, allis scrupul- 
ously cared for by tender and reverent hand: 
Not a thing is out of place; not a weed dis 
figures the wide walks and gravelled spaces ; 
not a scrap of dirt of any kind is where dirt ought 
not to be. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the buildings themselves are of great age, or even 
as old as they often look. ‘Those now standing 
were erected no longer ago than 1869. But in this 
damp and highly variable climate a single decade 
goes far to impair rnde thatch and unpainted 
cedar. As a matter of fact, the entire struc- 
ture of each temple is, and las been from time 
immemorial, renewed every 20th year, Not by 
pulling down one set and building another in its 
place, but by the expedient of two precisely similar 
s, contiguous to one another and alternately 
occupied, so that the old set is not demolished until 
the new one is ready. ‘The great point is the care 
that is taken to preserve the ancient style most 
faithfully in every detail. Each successive structure 
is an exact copy of the last—exact to Oriental fidel- 
ity—and you know that, in looking on any one of 
them, you are beholding a genuine type of the 
identical buildings that prevailed in Japan before 
























































Such, in their history and impressive plainness 
—which have surely left some marks, when you 
come to think of it, on the annals and tempera- 
ment of the Japanese race—are the leading ex- 
ternals and other characteristics of the “ two 
great divine palaces ” of the Shinto faith. These 
teach us that antiquity, simplicity, and purity 
are the key-notes of Shinto in all its phases, as 
far as exemplified at its head-quarters in Ise. 
Could any loftier ideals be devised for fostering 
those genuine and soul stirring emotions which 
are aimed at in the fabrics of all religions? I 
doubt And Tam sure that no man or woman, 
Christian or otherwise, can come away from 
Yamada without feeling that a very curious and 
deep interest attaches itself to those strange 
groups of homely buildings, breathing the flavour 
of age, decay, and repose, and bringing you into 
touch with the earliest days of the oldest faith 
of this interesting people. As for the setting, it 
is well worthy of the gems. If the Princess 
of old who chose the Ise sites can hardly be 
credited with having shown an equal taste for 
the grand and_ picturesque in nature to that, for 
example, which hit upon the mighty mansions of 
the Nikko mountains as the last resting-places of 
the early Tokugawa Shogun, at least the loving 
care of later generations of ‘men has provided 
ample atonement for her shortcomings. Nothing 
could better heighten the impression produced 
upon all beholders by the sluines themselves 
than the solemn magnificence of the forest groves 
and aisles by which they are surrounded and 
approached. Evidently these were planted for 
the purpose—who shall say how many centuries 
ago? Splendid, at all events, in form and dimen- 
sions, are the dense ranks of Japanese cedar, spruce, 
elm, and other trees which now rear their dar 
masses to heights so great that the firmament is 
almost shut out from view, Except where some 
giant has been ruthlessly beheaded by the typhoon’s 
fury, these lordly forests scem to defy alike de- 

ion, decay, and death. ‘The Naiku grove is 
especially enchanting, and its trees—the finest, 
without doubt, in all Japan—are a rare and goodly 
spectacle. Here the sombre stillness is pleasantly 
broken by the sight and sound of the clear waters 
of the Isuzu-gawa, spanned by rustic bridges and 
rushing gaily to the sea. And, as you thread the 
grand and lonely glades, approaching the old- 
world shrine of the Sun-goddess, you feel that 
you have before you a temple within a temple, and 
that the outer of these, reared by the great ar- 
chitect Nature, is a very meet and noble tabernacle 
for the time-hallowed sanctuary within. 

One would fain linger on at Yamada, especially 
in late autumn, when the forests put forth their 
glowing tints, There is a something about the 
place, its people, its scenery, and associations, not 
to be lightly relinquished or easily forgouen. But 
holidays have their limits, even as the columns 
of The Times—of which latter fact I feel at this 
moment guiltily and painfully conscious. So we 
had to drag ourselves away one early morning, 
and be in turn—for we chose the land route— 
dragged along by flying, yelling jinriksha-men, 
over the smooth and level high-road of Ise. Past 
trim, prosperous towns and villages; past bands 
of whiteclad pilgrims, robust, well-gaitered, and 
wayworn, with their bells and fans, fringed mats, 
and mighty hats of- rush-straw; past’ running 
postmen, with letter-bags instead of clothes ; past 
squads of ruddy, old fashioned-looking school-lads, 
who bow politely, like the little gentlemen they 
are; past picturesque, thatched farmsteads, with 
high, neat fences, foxy dogs, and_tailless cats; 
past torii and temples, embosomed in trees, but 
looking terribly out of repair; past lumbering 
coaches that might have come outof the Ark, with 
horses whose ancestors, we think ought not to 
have left it; past foot-travellers of many degrees 
—sturdy men, in white breeches and dark robes 
and gailers, comely matrons, plump and panting 
and bronze-cheeked lasses, gay in scarlet kirtles 
and flower-decked coiffures; and then—surely the 
sweetest pedestrians of all—a pair of rosy chil- 
dren hardly out. of infancy, reading their les- 
sons aloud to themselves as they toddle home 
from school. It is quite refreshing to see the 
pleased curiosity with which the whole population 
turns ont to stare at us as we rush through the 
villages on our route. Of the boys, the frisky 
contingent scream at us, run races with us, and - 
blow at us through toy-trumpets, while those of 
a calculating tum of mind take to counting the 
jintikishas and coolies on their fingers. The girls 
are more amused than amazed. They cover their 
mouths to hide their mirth, at length fairly explod- 

ng into laughter and scutiling away abashed at 
their innocent rudeness. ‘Then the count gain. 
On our left a wide expanse of highly cultivated 
but hedgeless fields, creeping far up the slopes of 
those distant, rugged, and fantastic ranges which 


bound at roin view. On our ti 
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near, the dancing waters of the beautiful Owari 
and backed 
by the pearly silhouettes of the mountains of 
‘on the Ise-kaido in this 


Gulf, stretching away till lost in haze, 


Such is travel 
of the Meiji era. 


Mikawa. 
twenty-first autumn 


Next day the ‘lokaido—a more familiar and 





ess pleasant road, hilly withal, and dusty. |B: 
in the afternoon we are at Otsu, 
by the blue waters of Lake Biwa. 
jinrikisha-men have run 
yesterday morning, 

take as a matter of course. 





Kioto; 
from the st 





g hostess 


to-day. 


which is lasued 

Our cheery 
their 83 miles since 
‘an eyeryday affair which they 
Then the train once 
more. By sunset we glide into the station at 
nd thereafter, with a, Japanese welcome 
at Nakamura’s Hotel, 
our trip to Ise is ended, and we fully, almost sadly, 
realize that we have come back to the Japan of 


‘Then the bath is ready for him, and afterwards his 
simple dinner of fish, eggs, vegetables, and rice is 
laid out on miniature stands, and while he plies 
the chops-sticks there is the bright-eyed little 
musumé, in attendance to replenish the rice- 
bowl, and her cheerful chatter to beguite the time 
d give him the gossip of the “petty burgh.” 
Finally, the futon or mattress is cartied in a 

spread before him—sitting, dining, and bedroom in 
one, you see. He “turns in,” and there again isthe 
same thoughtful inquiry if all is to his satisfaction, 
and a last gentle  O yasumi nasai,” or “ pleasant 
rest to you.” Is it a matter for wonder, then, that 
he coniposes himself to rest with a reflection it 
may be that there is an element of comfort in this, 
a something in the philosophy of living that Europe 
with her huge hotels and her electric lights has not 
attained? Indeed, it is this idyllic’ simplicity, 
together with the natual charm of the people 


























FOTTINGS FROM SFAPAN. 


—_——_+——_ 


« Puck’s Girdle,” the Annual for 1889 of the 
British Postal Telegraph Service, contains the 
following contribution by Mr. W. B. Mason, of 


Tokyo :— 
CHAPTER I.—GENERAL. 





Mr. J. L 


tempt 
have a tendency to 


markets, general “uneasiness.” Howeve 








of Japan and Japanese life, may be said to 
tolerably well known 5 

years ago works of any reliability relating 
counte 

of one’s hand. 


But ever since 


noseki, the 
Rising. Sun 
absorbing, : 





as been universal, incessa 


has in nowise abated. The ma 





short th 
giving 





P| 


the most 


estimation by 


the earth, 


evoked. 
have not been less brilliant, 


presented ut all the latter-day 





ded high honours; 






it may be of interest to note that the telegrapl 
materials and apparatus manufactured in Toki 
which we 


Diploma. 


Radical, however, as have been the changes and 
reforms of the past few years, it must always be 
i and ethical features 

of a civilisation, old when Europe was young, ave 
not eradicated in a day. A few miles from any 
ealy ports—were it not for the “ wonder- 
working” wire which stretches everywhere and tends 
to keep the imagination in check—one might well 
fancy himself still living amid the peaceful scenes 


borne in mind that the soci 





of the | 


which followed the victories of the mighty ly 
yasu, and amongst manners and customs for whi 


We should have to go back to the days of Pompeii 

Probably in 
ho other country in the world will we find the re- 
production of so many interesting elements of 


and Herculaneum to find a parallel. 


ent civilisations. 


an 
“The traveller comes to his journey’s end for the 
vine is welcomed at the threshold of the inn by 
aster and servant; he leaves his shoes be- 
Rind him; his room is almost utterly devoid of 
what we call furniture, but he stretches his ai 


day 
both 





limbs on the clean mats, while’ Mt-brown 1 
brings him a Ung cape) iofredhin e) 
tea, and inquires if he does tot much ati 


‘ole, the evergreen comedian, sings 
a ditty to the effect that We are getting so 
Japanesey,’tis enough to make a chap uneasy,” 
dnd with this delectable couplet ringing in my 
cars, it strikes me as somewhat hazardous to at- 
to add anything toa subject which might 
bring about, like fluctuating 
we 

will take the risk, The salient features, at any rate 
be now 
although only some few 
to the 
could have Leen numbered on the fingers 
‘Lhe facilities of modern travel, 
familiar intercourse with the people, and a know- 
ledge of their language, the improved art of the 
photographer and engraver have changed all that, 
and now we have in various directions really ad- 
mirable studies of the country and its institutions. 
her unique social and_ political 
organisation was rudely disturbed by the guns of 
the navies of the West at Kagoshima and Shimo- 
terest taken in the Land of the 
t, and 
dcertain, it is, in spite of exhibitions, 
travellers’ tales, and comic opera, that interest 
elious political 
superstructure erected on a basis of feudalism 
which met the eyes of Commodore Perry, a 
ty years ago, has entirely disappeared 
place to a new order of things embra- 
Eing the adoption of all that is held in highest 
advanced nations of 
Never before has such a transform. |j, 
ation scene been witnessed on the world’s stage. | p, 
‘And it is not too much to'say that Japan deserves 
all the admiration which that, achievement has 
Her triumphs, too, in other respects, 
Everybody knows 

the influence which Japanese art, with its distine- 
tive original features has had upon zsthetic 
circles in Europe and America. She has been re- 
exhibitions, and in 
tvery section of art and industry has been awar- 
science also she has taken a 
most creditable position, in connexion with which 





exhibited at the New Orleans Indust- 
rial Exhibition of 1885, received a First Class 





themselves, that has left such a pleasing impres- 
sion on every visitor to Japan. 

You take a walk along the main street of this 
interior town. It is a lengthy line of wooden 
houses, with open shopfronts, and, it must be said 
nothing very remarkable in them. ‘The fac similes 
of those dainty cabinets which stood in’ the niches 
of the roams of the Duchess of Portsmouth in the 
time of Charles the Second are not to be found 
here ; nor will you meet with specimens of porcelain 
like those with which Mary, the consort of William, 
Prince of Orange, amused herself in embellishing 
Hampton Court during the mania for collecting 
china from the Far East. You will have to go to 
the big cities of Tokio, Osaka, and Kioto, to look 
for these and the other treasures of art so eagerly 
sought by connoisseurs. 

CHAPTER 11.—PARTICULAR. 

But what will probably attract your passing 
attention, and serve to recall the fretful stir of this 
nineteenth century, are two or three European- 
looking buildings, their roofs projecting above 
the dead-level of the native houses. Amongst 
them will be the inevitable police station and 
the telegraph office? With the former of course 
you have nothing to do, But the telegraph 
2fice? Al! well, we may make a call there. 
There, at all events, you will find some one 
able to respond breezily. to your “Good morn- 
ing,” and glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
of exercising his knowledge of the English tongue. 
Behind the counter you will hear the ticking of the 
Morse instrament, and may be able to distinguish 
the “Yes” or No” fronva distant office in reply 
to some inquiry on the line; for the telegraphs in 
Japan have been framed on the British system, 
and the telegraphist still retains those ‘useful 
tnonosyllabic reminders of his early instructors. 
But your acquaintance with the art of sound read- 
ing will avail you litle further here. A Japanese 
telegram is being transmitted in its own code. 
The Japanese language, unlike Chinese, can be 
represented or written by a syllabary as well as by 
deogiaph. ‘The Morse code adopted for it has 
een made up of the International Code and addi- 
tional signals of five dots and dashes. For instance, 
the word “ Nagasaki” appears as follows i— 


























Roman ; 
Syilavtes Na ga sa ki 
Katatana 

Siiattes | a > + 
eet eee Ses Sey 


Of course, side by side with it, the International 
Code has to be used for the transmission of al 
telegrams other than Japanese. “ Right here,’ 
as the Americans say, you will observe the extra 
and indispensable qualifications required of the 
Japanese telegraphist. And, in reality, much 
more is demanded of him. As astudent, he enters 
the Imperial Telegraph School in Tokio for a 
period of two years, and here is the curriculum 
for his last term, as culled from the school calendar 
for the present yea Manipulation of the Morse, 
Sounder, Duplex, and Wheatstone automatic in 
struments, and the ordinary counter duties of 
an office, thirteen hours per week; the English 
language, five hours; mathematics, four hours; 
tele; , four hours; physics, three hours; 

three hous; and book-keeping, two 
‘the two following questions given to the 

nal examination and 












hours. 
“Telegraphy class” at the 
before the student enters on his practical course, 





which lasts one year more, will sufficiently i 
the standard aimed at :— 

1. Describe the differential method of Duplex 
telegraph, and give a sketch of same. 

2 Describe Van Rysselberghe’s system of 
simultaneous transmission by telephone and tele- 
graph on the same wire. 

This may appear a somewhat rigorous training 
for a youth destined for a small office in the 

nterior like that we have made our tem) r 
(Crating place, but all the departments ult 


vice are recruited from thé saiti¢ [sdl\¢ol, jaya: 














the brightest students naturally find their way to 
the best positions. 

‘The Japanese telegraphist is an adept in his 
art; the profession is one suited to his taste and 
disposition. Perched on a chair, perhaps, with 
his legs tucked under him, ifhe be in native dress, 
he will sit all day with imperturbable good humour 
(provided always there 1s not “a duffer at the 
other end !”), working at a good average rate of 
speed, and demanding only five minutes’ respite 
for his modest meals, and an odd moment or two 
for a whiff from the inevitable Lilliputian pipe. 
‘The European officers formerly in the employment 
of the department suggested to him the advant- 
ages of a daily duty and shorter hours, but, after 
a brief trial, he fell back on the system he loves 
best—one day on duty and the next free, 

When I state that for more than thirteen. years 
Lonly know of one case of tampering with tele 
grams or dfvulging their contents, it will be ad- 
mitted that the public business of the country is in 
safe hands. 

A lineman calls at the office before going over 
his section for the day. He is known by his blue 
cotton dress, on the back of which is imprinted the 
ideograph “Den,” signifying lightning. As a 
rule, he is not of the educated class of the people, 
but to those familiar with Japanese handicraft, it 
need scarcely be said, he soon becomes a skilled 
workman, and thoroughly trustworthy in whatever 
is expected of him. 

I may be pardoned here a personal remivis- 
cence. Some years ago, in the month of Novem- 
ber, L made a long journey across rough country 
roads, in order to reach in one day the town of 
Lakewo, a place noted for its hot mineral springs. 
Larrived late— about nine o’clock—almost chilled 
to the marrow; fortunately. in time, however, to 
have the luxury of a hot bath, ‘The baths are 
public, and I had scarcely got well into the water 
when a middle aged Japanese entered the same 
bath, bowed politely to me, inquired after my own 
august health and that of my family, and then 
proceeded, with apologies, to rub down my back 
with his own bath cloth! This was very delight- 
ful, but also very embarrassing, for, in spite of his 
acquaintance with my affairs, T knew not the man 
from Adam. It seemed unkind, under the circum- 
stances, lo suggest to him that he had the advantage 
of me, while I really very much had the advantage 
of him! And when [thanked him for his atten: 
tention, out he got, procured my towel, and save 
for his loin-cloth, naked as he stood—protest being 
of no avail—dried me thoroughly, and handed my 
clothes to me, piece by piece, until I was dressed and 
ready to go to my hotel. There, too, I soon found 
he had been making himself master of the stua- 
tion, Instead of the ordinary Japanese dinner, 4 
dish of oysters first appeared, followed by 4 
chicken cutlet and other laudable gastronomic 
efforts in European style. Twas, indeed, much 
bewildered, but as I have said, the attention was 
gratifying. ‘The only person I knew in the town was 
the clerk in charge of the telegraph office, and when 
that gentleman called, which he shortly did, T 
appealed to him, and discovered my unknown 
benefactor to be the local lineman ! Somme yeas 
before, it appeared, he had been a cook in the 
employment of a friend of mine, one of the Euro 
pean telegraph inspectors. Are you surprised, 
then, that Master Vajiro is remembered by melor 
other than his skill in the setting of poles and 
jointing of wires? 

‘The Japanese telegraph system was established 
in 1871, when a number of engineers and operators 
were engaged from England. It was an inde 
pendent section of the Ministry of Public Works 
until the abolition of that department in Decem 
ber, 1885, when a ministerial reconstruction took 
place, and the Ministry of Communications was 
formed, Admiral Viscount. Enomoto—one of ti 
most prominent men of the Restoration of 1867— 
taking the portfolio and a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Telegraph section continued independet 
until March, 1887, when the Post and ‘Telegraph 
services were amalgamated. 



















































EASTERN WORTHIES. 
ee 


WILLIAM CHALMERS BURNS. 


William Chalmers Burns (1815—1868), me 
sionary to China, born in 1815, at the mans & 
Dun, Forfarshire, was educated at the Gramma 
School of Aberdeen, and at Mar ischial College *" 
University. His first training was in av Bd 
burgh lawyer’s office, but in 1832 he became 
subject of such intense religious impressions 1 
us ctpaaived to be a minister of the Gost 
0 to the University, and was licensed ea 


FoUationle (by Che\Presbytery of Glasgow! 
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His purpose was to be a missionary abroad, bat, 
there being then no vacancy in the mission field, 
be accepted temporary occupation at home. His 
first labours were at Dundee, where he took 
charge of the congregation of the Rev. R. M. 
McCheyne, during his absence in Palestine. Burns 
preached with extraordinary earnestness and-depth 
of conviction ; a great revival of religious life fol- 
lowed, much as in the days of Whitefield and 
Wesley, Burns then spent some years visiting 
different parts of Scotland and the North of Eng- 
Jand, and with corresponding results. He tried 
Dublin, but had. little success there. Going to 
Canada, he made a great impression, especially 
where the Scotch abounded, but the scenes did not 
equal those which took place in his native land. [t 
was not till 1846 that he set out for China as a mis- 
sionary in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
of England. His first efforts among the Chinese 
were very discouraging, and his faith and perseve- 
rance were put to great trial. Eve long, however, 
the results were much more encouraging. In 
1854, at Pechina, near Amoy, began a remark- 
able harvest, which in various places he continued 
to reap. A marvellous spiritiual power accom. 
panied his words and numberless hearts were 
touched. Many native Congregations of Chris- 
jans were formed in the neighbouhood; but 
it was his practice to leave these to the care 
of others, and always press forward to occup 
new ground. Leaving that part of China he w 
to Shanghai, Swatow, and then to Peking and 
Newchwang. Burns translated the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” as well as many of our best hymns into 
Chinese. He was remarkable for his simple and 
self-denying ways. On his mission tours he took 
little with him but tracts and bibles, trusting to 
the hospitality of the people. Often he was 


























annoyed; once arrested and imprisoned, and 
sometimes robbed; but he bore all with the 
greatest meekness. ‘To avoid being stared 





at as a foreigner, he ultimately adopted the 
Chinese dress and lived as a native. Having 
caught a chill at Newchwang, an out-of-the-way 
place to which he simply went on account of its 
destitution, he died there on 4th April, 1868. 
Burns won in a most unusual degree the esteem 
both of English residents and of the natives of 
China, and of all friends of missions, and is uni- 
versally regarded as having been one of the most 
devoted missionaries since apostolic times. 











IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 








Before C.R. Greatuouse Esq., Consul-General. 
Sarurpat, February 16th, 1889. 


MORGIN V. BAILEY. 

Defendant did not appear, and plaintiff asked 
for judgment in default. 

Mr. Walford appeared for plaintiff, whose 
petition stated that defendant gave his promissory 
note in Yokohama, whereby he agreed [to pay to 
plaintiff, or his order, the sum of 200 yer two years 
after date. At the time of making the said note 
it was verbally agreed between the plaintiff and 
defendant that interest should be paid at the rate 
of 12 percent. perannum from the day of making 
the agreement. ‘The note became due on the 26th 
August, 1880, and the defendant had not yet met 
his liability. By letters of the 13th February, 
1884, and 27th February, 1884, accounts were 
stated between plaintiff and defendant, in re- 
spect of above debt, and the sum of $322 was, 
upon such statement of accounts, found to be due 
on 2gth February, 1884. Plaintiff received, in 
March 1883, $10, and in March, 1884, $15. 

Nicholas Morgin, sworn, deponed that he was 
superintendant of the Yokohama Fire Brigade, 

Mr. Walford—Is this his (defendant's) hand- 
writing? 

Witness—Yes. He did it in my house. 

Mr. Walford—Have you received any money 
from defendant? 

Witness—Yes. I received $10 in March, 1883, 
and $15 in March, 1884, on account. 

Mr. Walford—You received no other payment? 

Witness—No. He sent me $5, but I sent it 
back and told him I would not receive $5. 

Mr. Walford then worked out how much the 
debt and interest would amount to at 12 per cent. 
and found that when the $25 paid on account were 
deducted the balance amounted to $376, which the 
Court found to be correct, and then gave judgment 
in favour of plaintiff, Defendant having to pay also 


the costs of Court, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


eee ee 
(Revver “Specian” ro “Japan Matt.”] 


London, February 15th 

Mr. Chamberlain, when referring to the Irish 
question in a speech at Glasgow, said that he 
advocated a Liberal reunion and that he agreed 
with the general programme of Mr. Gladstone, 
the sole serious difference between them being 
that Mr. Gladstone's ideas of Home Rule were 
based upon the principle of nationality, whereas 
Unionists were willing to concede the fullest 
local self-government only, 

London, February 16th. 

The French Ministry has resigned owing to 
the Chamber of Deputies having voted the 
adjournment of the debates on the revision of 
the Constitution, 

General Boulanger has issued a manifesto in 
which he claims the credit of having overthrown 
the Cabinet and the impending dissolution. 

London, February rgth. 

A new Ministry, probably of moderate views 
and colourless character, has been formed in 
France, under the Presidency of M. Meline, to 
tide over the period of the International Ex- 
hibition, 

The Times paid £6,000 for Parnell’s letters. 
The supplier of the letters swears that Mr. 
Labouchere offered him £1,000 to testify that 
they were forgeries. 

London, February 21st. 

M. Meline is unable to form a new Cabinet. 

The Duke of Cambridge is visiting Gibraltar 
to inspect the defences. 

A Separatist has been elected for Perthshire. 





(From * Le Courrigr p’Hatrnono."*] 
: Paris, January 25th, 
The legislative election in the Seine is excit- 
ing great attention in Europe. 
January 27th. 
In the legislative election which has just 
taken place in the Seine Department, General 
Boulanger was elected by 244,000 votes against 
162,000 given to M. Jacques (President of the 
Seine General Council). The Reactionary 
candidate obtained 16,000 votes. The excite- 
ment is extreme. No disturbance occurred. 


January 29th. 
Foreign newspapers express grave apprehen- 
sion for the future. There is a rumour that the 
Press law is to be modified. 
February rst. 
Boulanger has written thanking his electors. 
He appeals to all well-meaning men. 








MAIL STEAMER. 
pe nas 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From America... perP.M.Co. Saturday, Feb. 23rd. 


Hrom Hongkong. per P. & O. Cas” Sunday Feb. oath 
From Europe, Sanday, sbi sath? 


viA Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 





Monday, Feb. asth.t 





From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P.M.Co, —Thurday, Feb, 28th.§ 
From Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & per N.Y. K. Friday, March rat 
‘obe 
From America... per O.&Q. Co. Monday, March ath. 








From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
* City of Sydney left San Franc 
left Nagasaki on February oth. Yang-te (with Erench mail) 
ssed_ Shimonoseki on. February sande City af Peting (with 
inglish mail) left Hongkong on February 1st.” Oceanic left 
San Francisco on February 13th,  dbyizinta left Vancouver, 
B.C., on February agth, 





Friday, March 8th. 


0 on February 4th. 








t Ancona 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAV! 








Shanghai ...... perM.M.Co. Sunday, Feb. 24th. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, “and perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Feb. 26th. 
Nagasaki ... 





For America...... per P, M. Co- 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N. D, Lloyds, Wednesday,'Mar. 6th. 


gle 


Saturday, March and. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ase gE 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Thats Leave Yorouana Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 945, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 0.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.1s¢ p.m, 

TRAINS tuavee Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 640, 7 40, 
835," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, sew 75; Second do. sen 4s, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Taurum 


Kawai nd Omori Stations. ‘Those marked (1) are the « 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Sta 





























TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Luave YoROnaMA at 7.40 und 9.25 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Tolsuka, se 32, sent 
19, seu 9; to Ofune sen 40, sen 27, sen '13; 0 Fuji 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, seu 16; lo Hiratsuka, sen 8, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oixo, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and lo Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, ser 45. 














TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
pm.; and Sutzvoka at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


‘TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Uszno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.4 











3.05 p.m.; Siurakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
10 and 7.03 p.m.; Fucusnima (down) at 7 and 
1115 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

‘Trains teave Surocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
aam., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m, and 3.55 p.m.; FUKUsHIMa (up) at 6 and 
10.01 am, and'2.35 p.m.; Koxiyama (up) at 8.03 
am., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m. 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

FaRus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.92, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, ven 
3.32, yeu 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yen 4.30, en 2.45; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, Yer 2.25. 

















‘YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns tuave Toxvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.404. 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxuasit at 6 an 
11.40 a.m, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m, 
Fanus—First-class (Separat a ), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 











TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 630 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxowawa at Sand 10.50 
jo and 4.45 p.m 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 ; 
third-class, sen 25, 


MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Oyama (down) at 9 am. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Traiws—Leava Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) al 6 and 11 am, 
and 3 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, ser 33. 








NAOETSU-KARUIZAW 4, ATLWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NiGersy (up) at 6and 11 am, and 


3:30 P.™., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m, 
Farus—Second.class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave NaGano (up) at 6and 10 a.m., and 
3.p.m.; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m..12m.,and § p.m. 
Second-class, sen 54; ‘Third.class, sen 28, 











SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘TRatns Leave SuimpasHt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.1., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Farrs—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sew 36; 
third.class, sen 18. 

‘TAINS Leave SutaGAwa at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 925 am., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. E 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STHAMERS LuAVK the Eng 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m,; and Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10,20 a.in,, and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.n,—Fare, sen 20, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eee 
ARRIVA 

Omi Maru, Japanese 1,525, Conner, 
s5th_ February,—Ujina 13th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 15th 
February,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, 15th 
February,—Nagasaki 12th February, Coal.— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,658, Voltmer, 16th 
February,—Hongkong gth February, Gene- 
ral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Fason, British steamer, 1,411, Willigan, 16th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe 15th February, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
17th February,—Hongkong 8th "February, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, General,—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Falabah, British steamer, 1,068, W. B. Hudings, 
18th February, — Batoum 5th December, 
46,675 cases Oil.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. 1, Walker, 
roth February,—Hongkong 13th February,} 
General.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isbers 
February,—Nagasaki 14th February, 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, F 
igth February,—Kobe 18th February, 

al.—Nippow Yusen Kais| 

aia Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
rth February,—Hakodate 14th February, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Car- 
rew, roth February,—Yokkaichi 18th Feb- 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
roth February,—Fushiki 16th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 20th 
February, —Kobe, 18th February, General.— 
C.P.M.S.S. Co. 

Bombay, British bark, 950, Eldridge, 20th Feb- 
ruary,— Kobe, 16th February, General. — 
Flint, Kilby & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
zoth February,—Vokkaichi’ 19th Feb: 
ruary, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 21st Feb- 
ruary,—Nagasaki 16th February, Coal. 

Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,970, Thompson, 24st 
February,—Kobe 19th February, General.— 
W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
aist February,—Handa 20th February, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Di 
mond, 21st February,—Hakodate 18th 
ruary, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
aist February,—Kobe 20th February, Mails 
and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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DEPARTURES. 

Glenvoy, British steamer, 1,438, Webster, 16th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Math. 
eson & Co. 

Koreyets, Russian gunboat, Captain B. S: Oste- 
fetsizy, 16h February,--Kobe. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,715, Chalk, 





16:h February,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 
City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
Searle, 16th February,—San Francisco, 
Mails and’ General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 17th 
February,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga. 
saki, Mails and General—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, G. W.C 
ner, 18th February,—Houolulu, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 19th 
February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.-Nippon Vusen Kais! 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, rth 
February,—Kobe, General.—Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 

Jason, British steamer, 1,411, Willigan, 20th Feb- 
ruary,—Kobe, General,—Butter field & Swire. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
2oth February,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Walker, 















"| August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 22nd 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Car- 
rew, 20th February,—Yokkaichi, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, 21st Feb- 

—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 








Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,658, Voltmer, 21st 
February,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 


Hiroshima Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 21st February,—Vokkaichi, Gener 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Honauwar, British ship, 1,619, Lane, 21st Feb- 
ruary,—Iloilo, Ballast.—Captain, 

Mary L. Cushing, American ship, 1,575, Bray, 21st 
February, — Kobe, General. — Paul Heine- 
mann & Co. * 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
2tst February,—Nagasaki, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen K: 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
2ist_ February,—Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 








February,—Nagasaki, Ballast—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Ujina: 
—962 passengers. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
and ports:—Captain. and Mrs. Ostolapoti, 
Mrs. D. Crowe and child, Captain Miyagi, Messrs. 
A. J. Lines, F. Burcham, F. H. Mussell, Najima, 
Takimoto, Kato, Katakuze, Mizukoshi, Kushi- 
ama, ‘Tuck Shin, Bianchi, Ikeda, and Tsumioka 

cabins Mr. and Mrs. Noshida, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanaka, Messts, Fukui, and Yamaguchi in second 
class ; and g2 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gwalior, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe:—Captain A. Ogilvie, and Mr. E. D. 
Puckle in cabin; Mr. Y. Higano in second class; 
and 1 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. H. R. Smith, Dr. Us E. Thurston, and -M. 
J. R. Best in cabin; and t Chinese and 4 Japa- 
hese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr, and Mrs. L. D. thard, Messrs. ‘I. T. 
Swift, ¥. Kamemura, N. W. P. V. Pistoriass, M. 
Bieber, and G. R. wk in cabin; and 66 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. and Mrs. Toki and Miss ‘Toki in 
cabin; Mr. Kinoshita in second class; and 24 
passengers in steerage. 

cr Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—r passenger in second class; and 68 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Kobe :—For 
Vancouver, B.C. 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Famashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Browne, Messrs. H. M. Roberts, G. 
Bushby, and H. Sakamoto in cabin; Mrs. K. 
Komaisu, Miss J. Komatsu, Messrs, M. Nomura, 
R. Hiromo, and R. Satomi in second class; and 
137 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Walters and child in cabin. 

Fer American steamer City of New York, for San 

ancisco:—Count and Countess Sawa and 2 
servants, Marquis and Marchioness Mayeda_and 
2 servants, Lieut. K. Yoshii, Messrs. Kato, Sait 
D. Flannagan, Abraham Mant, and J. Mathlot 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mrs. St. Clair, Mrs. J. C 
Hepburs, Miss Wisner, Mrs. Hosking, “Mrs. 
Hammond, Messrs. H. M. Roberts, C. Harding, 
and Chan Wan Kaiin cabin; and 1 Chinese in 
sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Kev. and Mrs. L. M. Chappell, 
Captain and Mrs. Ostolapoff, Mr. and Mrs. Mi: 
nami, Mrs. Nambu and child, Miss A. Tyler, 
Miss L. Oakland, Messrs. KK. Ashibara, Ishida, 
and Ohiki in cabin; Mrs, Mitsui and child, Mes. 
Futake and child, Messrs. P. Halston, C. W. 
Johns, Otsuka, Yamaguchi, and Atomi in second 
class ; and 7o passengers in steerage. 

Pe panese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
yeneral Viscount I’. Takashima, Lient.- 
1M. Nozu, Mr. d Mrs. T. Ha- 
yashi and two children, Mr. and Mrs. A. Toda, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Akamatsu, Mr. and Miss Ko: 
jima, Messrs. W Lowton, Esdale, Ginsbur; 
Senda, M. ‘Tsutsumi, A. Sakai, M. Yamamoto, 
N.H ma, E. Miyake, M. Honda, J. Umaya 
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: 1 European and 3 Chinese in|‘ 





Maezono in cabit 
and 161 in steerage. 

Per British ‘steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
—Miss H. G. Brittan, and Captain A. Ogilvy, 
A.D.C. in cabin; Messrs. H, McColl, Jas. Ruth, 
and 8 Japanese in steerage. From Kobe: Mr. 
Wm. Dyer Tolion in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date :—. Chigusa, Mrs. N. Mori and child, 
Messrs. ‘ochigi, _K. Higashi, G. Mori, S. 
Moti, and T. Ishida in second class; and 38 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


7 passengers in second class; 


9 














CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 





Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 72 bales. 


REPORTS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain Con- 
r, reports :—Left Ujina the 13th February; had 
light to moderate N. and N.W. winds and fine 
weather to Omairaki; thence to port strong N.W. 
and northerly winds and fine, clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 15th February, at 1 p.m. 
he Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 8th February, 
at 3.20 p.m.; and experienced light winds and fine 
clear weather until next day when wind freshened 
and weather became overcast and cloudy to Naga- 
saki, where arrived the roth, at 7 a.m, andJeft the 
11th, at 5 p.m.; had fine weather and light variable 
winds to Shimonoseki, where atrived the 12th, at 
8 am. and left the same day, at 9.25 a.m. had 
light northerly winds and fine weather to Kobe, 
where arrived the 13th, at 3.44 a.m. and left the 
14th, at noon; thence had fine weather and fresh 
north-westetly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 
15th February, at 4 p.m. 
‘The German steamer Iphigenia, Captain Volt- 
mer, reports :—Left Hongkong the gth February, 
nds and thick 




















at_10 a.m3 had strong NW. 
tain; aU 3 p.m, same day saw a Chinese junk bot- 
tom up and men clinging to the wreck; steered 


close to the junk and found three Chinese fisher- 
men; threw a line to them and got them on board 
fe, and gave them dry clothing and food, and 
they informed the captain that there were four 
imen on the junk but one was drowned, the re- 
nder having been on the wreck 24 hours. 
was not convenient for Captain Volimer to land 
them, he brought them to Yokohama and turned 
them over to the Chinese Consul. From the date 
of picking up_the fisherman had fresh to strong 
N.W. and Northerly winds and fine weather 
Uhroughout, ‘This is the second time that Captain 
Voltmer has lad the good fortune to save life. 

TI h steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
Left Hongkong the 13th February, at 
1.45 p- encountered strong N.E, monsoon to 
Yokoshima; thence to port strong N.N.W. winds. 
ved at Yokohama the 19th February, at 11.05 

Time, 5 days, 19 hours, 35 minutes. 
he Japanese steamer Magato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Kobe the 18th February 
at noon; had northerly breeze, smooth sea and 
usual fine, clear, pleasant weather, with sun and 
moonshine throughout, Arrived at Yokohama the 
Igth February, at 4.50 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, reports: 
—Left ‘Hakodate the 14th February, at 2 p.m; 
had strong north-westerly winds and cloudy wea- 
ther to Oginohama, where arrived the 15th, at 
1.30 p.m. and left the 16th, at 8 a.m,; had light 
variable winds and fine weather to Inuboye light; 
thence to port strong south-westerly gale, cloudy 
weather, and very high sea, 21 hours from Inu- 
boye light. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th Febru- 
ary, at 8am. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 18th Feb- 
tary, at 4p.m.; had strong north-westerly winds 
to Rock Island; thence to port strong northerly 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 19th February, at 9 a.m. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, re- 
ports:—Left Kobe the 18th February, at 10.30 
p.m.; had fresh N,W. and northerly winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 20th February, at 6.30 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Hakodate ‘the 18th 
February, at 2 pn. Arrived at Oginohama the 
19th, at 0.15 p.m. and left the 20th, at 8 a.m.; had 
light Lo fresh west and N.W. and northerly winds 
and fine weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 2tst February, at 10 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 20th Feb- 
ruary, at noon ; had moderate northerly winds and 
i weather and smooth sea throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st February, 
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Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 3,470, 
zoth February, —Kobe, General. — Nippon 


Yusen Kaisha. 
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LATEST. COMMERCIAT. 
See 
IMPORTS. 


In Yarn there has been a fair demand for 
English Spinnings, but the general firmness of 
holders has tended to limit transactions, which have 
been mostly at a slight advance on previous quo- 
tations for spot as well as for arrival; a moderate 
demand has existed also for Bombays, but the 
weakness of the Kobe market has caused a lower 
range of prices. In g Ibs. Shirtings only very 
small sales have been reported at full rates, whilst 
in most other descriptions of Piece Goods there 
has been next to nothing doing. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 750 bales 
English and 300 bales Bombay. 

Corton Piece Goops.—About 2,500 pieces 9 
Ibs. Shirtings, are all the business reported. 

Woottens.—350_ pieces Italian Cloth, and 
1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, are all the sales 
mentioned. 








COTTON YARNS. 














= 16/24, Or . $30.25. to 31.75 
6/24, Mec MG | 32.25 to 33.25 

. 16/24, Good to Best 33.50. to 34.25 

- 16/24, Reverse 33.50 to 34.50 

- 28/32, Ordinary. 33.25. to 34.25 

. 28/32, Mediuni 34.50 to 35.50 
28/32, Good to test 35.75. to 36.25 
38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 40.25 

No. 32s, Two-fold 37-00 to 38.50 
No. 428, Two-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.50. to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 33.50. to 25.50 


WOOLLEN 
Plain Orteans, o-42 yards, 32 inches 





F400 to 5.50 


























Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to. 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium. 0,223 to ast 
Italian Cloti 
018 to ang 
argh to 016 
cl 030 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ s6 inches... 040 to 06a 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Mankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
perth. | 033 Wo 
METALS. iy a8 
Market remains without any change, A sailing 


vessel after a long passege, is just in from Mid- 
dlesboro’, and her arrival will not tend to raise 
quotations generally. Home advices still quote 
markets above ours, and the forward contracts 
offered by’ Japanese are impracticable so far. 
















Flat Bats, 4 inch . $2.90 to. 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch... + 3.05 to 3.15 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size 3:10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 450 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 520 to 3.65 
Pig Iron, No.3 . 150 to 1.55 


Nothing fresh in this market. Buyers are still 
shy of operating. The steamer full of Russian 
Oil is in port, and the present stock on hand of all 
brands is about 350,000 cases. Holders are of the 
opinion that buyers must soon come into the 
market again. 





QuoTations. 


Chester 
Comet 
Dewue 
Russian 


$2.174 lo 2.20 
2.15. to2. 
212b toa. 
2.05 to2.10 












SUGAR. 
There has been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for Sugar, and nearly all grades have par- 
ticipated in the sales. Over 8,372 piculs of White 
Refined fetched as follows :—1,072 piculs at $7.22} 
per picul, 1,306 piculs at $7 per picul, 4,306 piculs 
at $0.70 per picul, 1,638 piculs at $6.18 per picul, 
and 350 piculs at 85.60 per picul. Fully 5,600 
piculs of Namiida brand were disposed of at $3.15 
per picul. Only 200 piculs of Pentama were sold 
al $3.70 per piculs, Of Manila Sugar, some 300 
piculs brought $4.10 per picul. Of Taiwanfoo 
brand 5,000 piculs fetched $3.45 per picul, and 800 
piculs of Chinese Cake Sugar were sold at $3.90 
per picul. Contracts for 8,500 piculs of New 
Formosa Sugar weie made during the interval at 
prices ranging from $3.83 to $3.89 perpicul. ‘The 
market is firm for Takao Brown (old Sugar). 





















White Refined ... i $5.60 lo 7.224 
Manila 3:80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3-50 to 3.60 
Namiida... 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake = 3.60 
Brown Takao 3.65 to 3.70 





EXPORTS, 


RAW SILK, 
Our last issue was of the 15th instant, since 
which date the settlements by foreign hongs are 
entered as 708 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 22, 





Filatures 415, Re-reels 179, Kakeda 92. Direct 
shipments are 16 bales only, maling the total ex- 
port business for the week equal to 723 piculs. 

‘There has been a very fair amount of buying for 
the time of year, quite enough to keep prices more 
than steady, especially for those kinds which are 
now in small supply. ‘The purchases appear to be 
pretty equally divided between European and 
American orders, and buyers begin to complain 
that they cannot always find just what they require 
among the silks composing our present stock. 

Arrivals from the interior appear to be very 
scanty now, and the stock shows a fresh reducti 
There are doubtless some cocoons, yet unreeled, in 
the countiy, which will be turned into Raw Silk 
when the spring weather permits the filatures and 
re-reeling establishments to work again. But in- 
cluding these, the supplies for the remainder of 
the present season cannot be overwhelming, and 
holders are sufficiently awake to the fact. 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, viz. :—Ametican, English, and 
Canadian mails. ‘The City of New York (16th) had 
396 bales for New York district; the Verona (17th) 
cartied 72 bales for Italy and France; the Bata- 
vid (21st) took 135 bales for the U.S. markets, 
and the Belgic sailing this afternon will have 253 
bales for New York and neighbourhood. ‘These 
departures (excluding the Belgic) bring the pre- 
sent Export up to 35,422 piculs, against 28,730 last 
year and 19,122 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Very small doings in these, consisting 
of the purchase of two parcels Chichibu at $510. 
‘The stock in this department is comparatively 
large, and it luoks as though sellers will have to 
reduce quotations a bit if they wish to clear out 
their holdings. 

Filatures.—A fair amount_ of Settlements, 
chiefly medium grades. For Europe there have 
been sundry purchases of Mino, Vechu, Kaga, Usen 
and similar at $625, while two parcels extra (Utsu- 
nomiya and Muroyana) have been done at $690. 
For the American market good Shinshu ranging 
from $635 to $600, also Koshw at the last named 
figure: with lower qualities down to $575 

‘Re-veels.—Rather more demand. /enginsha 
reported at $605, Five Girl $600, Shorusha $590, 
Miyagi $580, and lower grades down to $560 or 
even $550; Koriyama and Kivihana also noted at 
$590. Common Fechigo $540. 

These have been in fair demand at 
laterates: Kinkan $610, Flower Girl $590, Tortoise 
and Sun $590, Tiger $570, Chrysanthemum $570. 


Stock reducing daily. 
No business at all in Oshu or Taysaam kinds. 


























Quorarions. 






































Hanks—No. 14 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). = 
Manks—No. 2 (Joshu) $540 to 550 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) '§30 to $40 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) . 520 to530 
Hanks—No. 2h to 3 S10 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3. 495 to 500, 
Hanks—No. 34 « 480 to 490 
Filatures—Kxtra 670 to 690 
Filatures—No, 1, 10/13 deniers 660 to. 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to 640. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. G10 to6z0 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 500 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1 610 to 620 
Re-veels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 den 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to $50 
Kakedas—Eextia a es 
Kakedas—No. 1. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 «. 580 to 590 
Kaked: 560 to 570 





540 to 550 
530 to 535 





Kakedas—No. a4 


Hitt 


Sodai—No. 24 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 22nd Feb., 1889 :— 











Swanon 1888.49. 147-88. 
Teer. Ba thee 
Kurope 18,915 12,583 8,618 
America 16,264 15,559 10,452 
i Bales 35,170 28,142 19,070 
Yotal ...--- J Pieuls 35,422 28,730 19,122 
Settlementsandirect "8. few 
Export from 1st eet} 35,400 19,200 
Stock, 22nd February... 5,800 13,200 
Available suppliesto date 41,200 33:40 





WASTE SILK. 

More disposition for business in this branch and 
the settlements for a week are 350 piculs divided 
thus:—Noshi 185 piculs, Kibiso 165 piculs. No 
mention of Direct export. 

It will be seen from the above figures that buy- 











ers have divided their attention pretty equally be- 
tween Noshi and Kibiso, other sorts being entirely 


neglected. Stock of desirable Waste is now very 
small, and good assortment is hard to find. It will 
be noticed from the detailed Stock-list at foot of 
this sheet that more than four-fifths the present 
total Stock is Kibiso; and much of that is Hira 
of medium and common quality. 

‘There has been only one small shipment during 
the week—the Verona (17th) carrying 75 bales 
Kibiso for Marseilles. Present, Export stands at 
25,108 piculs against 20,872 piculs last year and 
18,756 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons,—Nothing done; season practi- 
cally over. 

Noshi-ito.—Some few transactions in the medium 
grades; best quality seems quite extinct until new 
crop comes round again. Afino has been done at 
$105, Oshu $115 Foshu at prices ranging from 
$70 to $83. 

Kibiso.—A fair enquiry has resulted in some 
purchases on the following bases :—Filature $113 
to $4, Sendai $o2k, Shinshu $54 to $48. 

Sundries—One or two small parcels Kusuito 
have found buyers at $75. 


ovorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
ture, Best. 
ture, Good 
lature, Medium 
hin, Good to Best. 
o—Shinsliw, Best. 
insku, Good 








‘$135 to 140 
115 to 120 
105 to 110 
125 to 135 
110 to 115 
100 to 105 








































Shinshu, Medium. 90 to 95 
—Bushu, Good to Bi 1135 tor35 
ito—Joshu, Best — 
ito—Joshu, Good goto 95 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . Bs to 87k 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 120 to 130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds . ros tors 
Kibiso—Oshu, Guod to Best « ~ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... qoto 75 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 55 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fi 50 to 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common.. foto 35 
KibisoHachoji, Good 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medi 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .. 2zto 12 
Mawata—Good to Best 160 to 185 


Export Table Waste Silk to 22nd Feb., 1889:— 





















Season 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87. 
Picuis,  Prcvts. 
Waste Sill 18,439 15,316 
Pierced C 24433 3440 
25,108 20,872 18,756 
ricuts, view. rtecube, 

Settlementsand Direct i 
Export from. pee id 274450 26,650 a1 200: 
Stock, 22nd February... 5,150 3,850 9,350 
Available supplicstodate 32,600 30,500 30,550 


Eachange as remained steady and unaltered 
throughout the week :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/143 Documents, 3/18; 6 m/s. Credits 3/12; Docu= 
ments 3/1}; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7533 
4 m/s. U.S.G., $762; Paris, 4 m/s., fes 3.963 6 
m/s. {cs. 3.98. 








stimated Silk Stock, 22nd February, 1889:— 




























Ra’ PICULS. Wast: PICULS. 
Hanks: 1,500 | Cocoons 240 
Filatures 2,785 | Noshi-ito. 570 
Re-reels 820] Kibiso- 4r190 
Kakeda 440| Mawata .. 160 
Oshu 242 | Sundries .. 80 
Taysaam Kinds 3 

‘Total piculs 5800! Total piculs ...... 5,150 
TEA. 


Not much going on in this department; pur- 
chases aggregate but 105 piculs, and the demand 











has only existed in two houses. Neither Batavia 
nor Belgie carried much Tea to the United States. 
van ricut, 
Cotyaan' $iotor 
Good Common.» 2 to 34 
Medium... 1to 16 
Good Medium .. 17 to.19 
Fin. : 
ines sg Pea 
Choice Nosniinal 


Choicest 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is steady and unaltered. 
g—Bank Bills on demand, 
¢—Bank 4 months’ sight 
ivate 4 months’ sight 
te 6 months’ sight 
—Bank sight 
—Private 6 months? sigh 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 
On Hongicong—Private 10 days’ sigh 
On Shanghai—Bank sight : 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on deman 
n New Yori—Private 30 days’ sight 
G2 San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 

































On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. sains. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 
January 1 1889, 
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Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow 


June 2, 1888. 


YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 





draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


sains. 








And see that each Jur bears Baroa Lie! 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


To be bad of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India, 
Cookery Books Port Eee on Application to the Climates, and for any 
any. 






CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


FINEST — AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 


length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





June 9, 1888. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


52ins. 





‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


N.B. 
February 16, 1889. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
hildren, Delicate Fe- 
8, and the Sick- 
of Pregnancy. 


the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





52ins, 





CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 





HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Warsu, Limited, No. 28, 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Jaran Mart” Orrice, 





» Google 


February 18th, 1889. 


UNIVERSITY OF IL IS / 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


NOW READY, 


Wir Corourrp Pray, 


A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Mari” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘ Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or 
of Kexty & Waxsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 








Printed and Published for the Prorriztor at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by Jauss Etuacorr Braue, of No, 12, Bluff 
Yokohama—Sarinpay, FeoRuaRY 23, 1889, 
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The HSapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 








REGISTERED AT THE G.P.0, 
ASA NEWSPAPER, 
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The Japan, Weebly Mail, 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
Fuarantee of good faith; Its particularly requested that 
ail letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheauesbe made payable to same; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the Ev1Tor. 











Yoxowama: Saturpay, Marci 2np, 1889. 





MARRIAGE, 
On the 23rd ultimo, at the German Consulate-General, 
Yokohama, before Dr. Schmidt, CARL OESTMANN to 
Dora Bugwese. No cards. 
DEATH 
At No. 5, Tsukiji, February 28th, Maurice E.R., eldest 


son of Rev. and Mrs. E.R. Woodman, aged 4 years 0 
months. 











SUMMARY OF EMS: 





ig su yatomi aecarfed last month in Shiga Ken 
which completely buried many houses. 


A tarce and formidable bear has just been 
captured in the mountains in Shiga ken. 


Tu. annual meeting of the Yokohama Chamber 
of Commerce was held on Tuesday last. 


Priests of various Buddhist temples in Shiba 
propose to establish a school to educate poor 
children. 


Tue Tatekawa-Hachoji line of the Kobu Rail- 
way Company will be completed before the end 
of next month. 


Tue laying of rails between Sendai and Ichino- 
seki on the line of the Japanese Railway Com- 
pany has been completed. 


‘Tne law for the organization of Cities, Prefec- 
tures, and Rural Districts will be issued by 
notification early in this month. 


Tue amount of new railway bonds already ap- 
plied for is over yen 3,600,009, while the amount 
required is only yen 2,000,000. 


Tue Kioyeisha Steamship Company has in- 
creased its capital in order to provide fifteen 
new iron steamers which are now being built, 
and will be able, it is said, to find full employ- 
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ment for this addition to its fleet without entering 
into harrassing competition with any of its rival 
lines. 


‘Tux piercing of the principal tunnel of the 
Biwa Canal, which is over 3,000 yards long, 
has been successfully accomplished. 





A quantity of rails, ordered by the Railway 
Bureau from England, to be used on the Tokaido 
Railway, has arrived at Yokohama. 


Two locomotives, ordered by the Railway 
Bureau for the Tokaido Railway, arrived at the 
Shimbashi Railway Station on the 2oth ult. 


Tue number of cotton factories in Japan is now 
33, though some of these are not yet at work, and 
the total number of spindles will be 258,880. 


Tue citizens of Kyoto are considering the ad- 
visabilily of electing a monument in that city to 
commemorate the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. 


Tue coinage of § sen nickel pieces will be com- 
menced in the Osaka Mint on the rst of next 
month, the necessary material having arrived at 
Osaka from Tokyo. 





A HoT spRING has been discovered at Tada- 
mura, near Osaka, of 65 degrees Fahr., the 
composition of the water being similar to that 


of the spring at Arima. 


Tue Minister of State for the Navy and Countess 
Saigo returned to the capital on the evening of 
the 24th ult. from Numazu, where they had 
been staying since the 2oth. 


Tue Red Cross Association has established a 
branch at Kyoto, and the governor, Mr. Kita- 
gaki, has been appointed President. This 
branch has already 300 members. 


‘Tux office of the Tokyo Kice and Grain Ware- 
honsing Company, which was sanctioned lately 
by the Tokyo City Government Office, will be 
opened about the middle of this month. 








H.1.H. Prince Sapicna, and Baron Biegelben, 
the new Austro-Hungarian Minister to Japan, 
arrived at Yokohama on the morning of the 
25th ult. in the French mail steamer Fang-fsé. 


Tux amount to be remitted by the Government 
to the various Japanese Legations abroad to de- 
fray the cost of entertainments in celebration of 
the promulgation of the Constitution is yer 5,800. 





Tux new buildings of the Tokyo First Higher 
Middle School, in the enclosure of the Imperial 
University, at Hongo, have been near! 





ly com- 


pleted, and the institution will remove thither 
shortly. 


Tue Cardiganshire brought a quantity of iron- 
work for the Sanuki Railway, which has been 
discharged at Kobe. Another steamer from 
England is shortly expected with a quantity of 
bridge-work. 


Resipents of Ishikawa Prefecture propose to 
erect a monument in 








the Public Garden at! f 


Kanazawa, in memory of the late Minister of 
State for Education, the cost of which will be 
subscribed locally, 


A mretine of lady members of the Tokyo Cha- 
tily Hospital was held on the 28th ult. at the 
Shiba Detached Palace, in order to hear a 
statement of the Hospital's affairs during the 
past year, 


Ir is stated that Mr. Ishiguro, Prefect of Fukui, 
will be transferred shortly to another office, and 
that Mr. Adachi, a first-class police-inspector in 


the Metropolitan Police Oflice, will be appointed 
to succeed him. 


Tue estimates of expenditure of the Naval De- 
partment for the next fiscal year are put down 
at yen 10,268,736, showing a decrease of yen 
1,300,000, as compared with the estimates of 
the previous fiscal year. 








Kosayasns Seryrro, a servant of the Imperial 
University, was sentenced on the 21st ult. in the 
Tokyo Court for Minor Crimes to a fine of yen 
8 for neglect of duty which caused the late fire 
in the dormitories of the University. 


A projecr has been started by Mr. Suzuki, 
Director of the Tochigi 41st National Bank, and 
other residents of Tochigi, to form a company 
to be called the Tochigi Hemp Spinning Com- 
pany, with a capital of en 200,000. 





Tue proposal made some time ago for a Bud- 
dhist University at Kyoto, but of which litle has 
been heard lately, is said now to be receiving 
the attention of the representatives of the various 
temples, and the encouragement of Colonel 
Olcott. 


Macuiwery for the mawufacture of paper, pur- 
chased by Mr. Tokuno, Director of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau, during his late visit to Europe, 
arrived in the capital some time ago, and will be 
fitted up in the Government mills at Oji about 
the middle of this month. 





SrveRat officials of the Imperial Household 
left the capital on the 24th ultimo for Kamo 
(Atami), Shizuoka Prefecture, to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements, for the reception of H.M. 
the Empress-Dowager, who will pay a visit to 
that locality about the beginning of next month. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
of Kagoshima to erect a monument, at Higashi- 
yama, Kyoto, to the memory of the late General 
Saigo Takamori. A religious service is to be 
held about the middle of April next, when it is 
expected the monument will be completed. 


Mr. Ucuiyama, formerly a sub-lieutenant of 
artillery and ring-leader in the Takebashi riot 


on the 25th August, 1878, who was sentenced 
to be confined for life in the Sorachi Prison, 


Hokkaido, was released on the rith instant in 
honour of the promulgation of the Constitution. 


Ow the morning of the 2uscult, the anniversary 
of the death of the Jate Emperor Ninko (grand- 
jather of the present Emperor), a religious 
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service was held in the Palace. Mesdames 
Tsumori and Nakamikado represented Their 
Majesties the Empress and Empress-Dowager 
respectively at the service. 


‘Tur presentation of prizes to the successful com- 
petitors at the exhibition of woven goods, co- 
coons, raw silk, wax, wheat, tobacco, and tea, 
produced in Kyushu and Okinawa, which is 
now open in Miyasaki Prefecture, will take place 
on the 20th proximo. en 2,624 will be distri- 
buted in prizes. 


‘Tue estimates of expenditure of the Hokkaido 
Administration Board for the next fiscal year 
have been fixed at yen 1,600,000, showing a 
decrease of yen 150,009, as compared with the 
previous fiscal period. The estimates of ex- 
penditure of the Board will remain unchanged 
for the next five years. 





Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
2rst ult., at 5h. 52m. 21s.a.m. The duration 
was 15 seconds, and the direction was from 
east to west, the maximum horizontal motion 
being slight. The shock was a sharp one. Two 
other slight shocks were felt on the same day, 
at Sh. rom. 238. a.m. and rih, rm. 4s, a.m. 
respectively, 





Two new steamers, to be named the Musashi 
Maru and Sendai Maru, ordered by the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha from England, are expected 
to arrive at Yokohama in May next. The J/u- 
sashi Maru and Sendai Maru are about the 
size of the Fushiki Mare and Hiogo Maru 
respectively, and will be used as cargo vessels, 





Mr. Suzvxr, the new Japanese Consul to 
Hongkong, visited the Palace on the morning 
of the 22nd ultimo, and was received by H.M. 
the Emperor in farewell audience. Viscounts 
Okubo Yasunari, and Mishima Yataro, Messrs. 
Sasaki Takayoshi, Nawa Maganori, Okuma 
Hidemaro, Nozaki Zentaro, Tanaka Son, and 
Tiakura Katsuhide were also received by His 
Majesty and honoured with a cup of wine in 
audience. 





Tue presentation of permanent certificates to 
the graduates of the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School, which was fixed to take place on the 
15th inst., has been postponed till about the 
beginning of next month, in consequence of the 
death of the Minister of State for Educat 
The number of students to receive diplomas is 
150, and the certificates have been ordered by the 
institution from the Imperial Printing Bureau. 





Ar a meeting of the Tokyo Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, held the evening of 
23rd ultimo at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, Mr. 
Shibusawa Eiichi was elected ta the office of 
President, while Mr. Masuda Takashi was no- 
minated Vice-President, and Messrs. Okura, 
Umeura, Masuda (Motonori), Abe, Yamanaka, 
Niwa, and Matsuo were appointed Directors. 
The estimates of expenditure of the Association 
for the next fiscal year were then discussed. 


the 


Tak following gentlemen have been named as 
possible successors of the late Viscount Mori, 
Minister of State for Education :—Count Oki, 
President, and Count Yanagiwara, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Senate; Count Yoshii, Vice- 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household ; 
and Count Terashima, Vice-President of the 
Privy Council; Viscounts Tanaka, Japanese 
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Minister to France; and Sano and Nomura, 
Privy Councillors ; and Mr. Kawashima, a Privy 
Councillor, Itis stated that Viscount Tanaka 
will in all probability receive the appointment. 
A telegram has been despatched by the Foreign 
Office to Viscount Tanaka to recall him. Mr. 
Tateno, Governor of Osaka, will be appointed 
to succeed the Viscount. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Junten Kyugosha School took place on the 
afternoon of the 24th ult. at the institution, at 
Naka-Sarugakucho, Kanda. After Mr. Nitta, 
manager of the institution, had read his report, 
Mr. Matsumi, Director, presented certificates to 
59 students. Mr. Terao, one of the visitors, 
then delivered an address, and Mr. Inagaki, one 
of the graduates, thanked the Manager and 
Director on behalf of others. The visitors were 
afterwards entertained by the Director in the 
new buildings of the institution. 


Ir is stated that H.M, the Emperor will be 
present at the opening of the Second and Third 
Admiralty Offices in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
Prefectures, which is to take place next month. 
His Imperial Majesty will start fram the capital 
in the Zakachtho-Kan, under the escort of the 
stationary squadron, and will land at Kobe in 
order to pay his respects at the tomb of the 
Emperor Jimmu at Unebigama, Yamoto, after- 
wards proceeding in the same vessel to Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 





Ayticipations in regard to the revival of the 
Import trade have not yet been realised, and 
though a litde more enquiry has been made 
during the week, Japanese dealers have re- 
frained from coming to actual business to any 
extent, Yarns have only been moved in small 
quantities, but Shirtings (light and heavy), 
T.-cloths, Turkey Reds, and Prints have been 
in better request, and a few Woollens have been 
purchased. The Metal market is dull and 
ptices look downward. Stocks generally are 
heavy, the only thing in short supply being 
galvanised Iron, prices for which are firm. Not 
a blow has been struck in Kerosene; and two 
fresh cargoes of Russian bring the stock to the 
vicinity of 500,000 cases. Under these condi- 
tions prices are nominal. Sugar is about its 
late value, and new crop is on the market, one 
ofthe “Douglas” steamers having arrived during 
the week with 30,000 piculs; the sales, however, 
did notreach the quantity imported. A small daily 
demand has been made upon the stock of Silk 
on hand, whichis now much reduced, and arrivals 
steadily decrease. The total trade of the week 
has not been great, but the attitude of buyers is 
sufficient to induce a feeling amongst holders 
that they stand upon velvet, having obtained 
good prices for avery large quantity of material, 
with three months longer to run, during which 
they will make their own game for whatever 
among the balance of the crop is found worth 
the attention of exporters. Waste Silk is steadily 
purchased and shipped, at prices which are 
well maintained. A few hundred piculs of Tea 
found buyers, and the small quantity remaining 
is firmly held. The season is now so near the 
close that a comparison may be made between 
the export figures of this and last season ; these 
are 178,885 piculs against 196,000 piculs last 
year. Nothing trustworthy in regard to the new 
crop has yet transpired. Exchange is a shade 
lower, but steady. 


NOTES. 








Even such a well ordered institution as Her 
Britannic Majesty's Legation in Japan is not 
entirely secure against accidents. A case is 
mentioned by the Ae‘zar Zassht, and as we 
happen to know that the story is true, we re- 
produce it for the benefit of curious readers. 
Some time ago it was resolved by those re- 
sponsible for such matters that force should be 
employed to break open an iron safe which had 
stood closed for years in the Legation, the keys 
having been mislaid and the contents being un- 
known and apparently unneeded. The operation 
having been performed, the safe was found to 
contain the accounts of certain consulates, and a 
box of gold and silver medals which had been sent 
by Her Majesty's Government for distribution 
among the Japanese who defended the British 
Legation in Tokyo on the night of July 4th, 
1861. During twenty-six years these medals 
had lain forgotten in a safe. Why were they 
not distributed at the time of their arrival in 
Japan? Who can tell? The circumstances of 
the attack on the Legation are now ancient 
history. Fourteen samurai swore that the em- 
pire of Japan should not be defiled by the 
presence of the foreigner if they could avert the 
indignity. At midnight they attacked the Lega- 
tion, sword-in-hand. It was guarded by a 
hundred and fifty Sef/er, detached for that 
purpose by the Shégun's Government. Probably 
some twenty of these men were on duty at the 
moment of the attack, and, being taken by 
surprise, they failed to repel the assailants im- 
mediately. These forced their way into the 
Legation, wounded Mr. Oliphant, the First 
Secretary, and Mr, Mollison, British Consul 
for Nagasaki, and had actually reached the 
chamber adjoining the Minister's bed-room, 
when they were driven back by the guards, who 
lost two of their number and killed two of the 
assailants, There is no doubt that the defence 
was of a resolute and brave character, for the 
fourteen samurai conducted their enterprise 
with all the reckless valour of their class. 
Official acknowledgement of such service would 
have been a graceful and politic act, especially 
in view of the doubts so prevalent in those days 
but afterwards proved to be entirely baseless, 
that the Yedo Government was privy to most of 
the deeds of violence of which foreigners were 
the victims. On the occasion of the attack 
made upon Sir Harry Parkes and his escort in 
Kyoto, four years later, the Queen lost no time in 
marking her appreciation of the gallant conduct 
of Mr. (now Count) Goto and Mr. Nakai Kozo, 
by bestowing on them handsome swords. But 
the earlier and not less meritorious behaviour 
of the guards on the night of July 4th, 1861, 
remained unacknowledged, owing to some 
cause that will never probably be explained. 
The XAvizai Zasshi, in speaking of the circum- 
stances, shows a deficient knowledge of his- 
tory. It says that, at the ball given by Count 
Kuroda on the night of the 2th instant, Count 
Tto and Okuma were the centre of a group 
of guests with whom the two statesmen chat- 
ted pleasantly. Count Okuma spoke, amongst 
other things, of the finding of the long hidden 
medals at the British Legation and of the 
great difficulty of identifying, at this distance 
of time, those for whom they were originally 





intended. Thereupon Count Ito laughingly ob- 
served that he himself might claim one of them, 
since the assault, in which he participated, had 
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been carefully planned for a time when it was 
known that no foreigners were living in the 
Legation and that, consequently, no personal 
injury could be done to any Englishman. The 
Count's hearers naturally commented on the 
extraordinary changes Japan has undergone, 


as illustrated by the fact that a samurai who} 
had been one of the moving spirits in an 


assault on the British Legation a quarter of 
a century ago, should now have taken the 
leading part in giving a constitution to his 
country. Of course the story is very strik- 
ing and the contrast very picturesque, but we 
hardly think that Count Ito would care to 
have his name associated with the attack of 
July 4th, 1861. The object of the samurat 
engaged in that business was undoubtedly to 
kill all the foreigners in the Legation, if pos- 
sible. They were retainers of the feudal chief of 
Tsushima, and Count Ito had no connection of 
any sort with them. The affair to which the 
Count alluded happened nearly two years after- 
wards—February 1st, 1863. After the attack 
on the Legation related above, the Foreign 
Ministers asked for a site accessible both by 
land and sea, and capable of being effectually 
protected against any renewal of such murderous 
enterprises. Three excellent sites were offered 
by the Shogun’s Government—one of them be- 
ing the present Hama Goten—but the Foreign 
Ministers had set upon Goten 
Yama, the favourite spring resort of the citi- 
zens of Tékyé, the place whereon had ori- 
ginally stood the pavilion where the great 
Iyeyasu received the homage of the feudal 
princes as they came every alternate year to 
reside in Yedo. Nothing could possibly have 
been more arbitrary or inconsiderate than the 
resolve to convert this historical spot into a site 
for Foreign Legations. Yet the demand was 
pressed until the Shogun’s Government yielded. 
A building was erected by the Authorities to 
serve as a British Legation; was completed at 
a costof forty thousand dollars, and was burned 
to the ground by a band of samurai on the very 
night of its completion (February 1st, 1863), 
before any of its intended occupants could move 
into it. It is to this event that Count Ito doubt- 
less alluded. We are surprised that the Ke/zaz| 
Zasshi should have confounded it with the affair 
of 1861, which was of a very different character. 


their hearts 





Frost the Shogyo Shimpo we learn that the 
Economic Association of Japan have at length, 
through the agency of Count Ito, carried out 
their intention of addressing Li Hung-chang 
on the question of standard coinage. The fol- 
lowing is the gist of the letter which the As- 
sociation has despatched to the Viceroy: 
“This Association having long admired the 
untiring efforts that your Excellency has made 
to promote the prosperity of the Orient, de- 
sires to approach you in reference to a matter 
which has a close relation to commerce in the 
Fast, and in regard to which they are anxious 
that you should lay before your Government the 
views which they now submit to you. This 
Association, it should be stated, is a society of 
students of political economy and of men of 
mature business experience, and it occupies ilself 
with the investigation of economic principles 
and ofthe social phenomena connected with their 
application, with a view to the advancement of 
economic science. We trust you will believe 
that its objects are general, and not limited by 
individual or even national interests. We desire 
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to bring before your Excellency the subject of 
the standard of the Chinese coinage. We have 
learned that your Government contemplates the 
enactment of coinage regulations and the coin- 
age of a specie currency. While we cannot with- 
hold our admiration of this most laudable 
measure, we desire to point out to you the incon- 
veniences which must result if you adopt a stan- 
dard differing from that which already applies to 
the coins most in circulation in the East. As your 
Excellency is aware, the proposal to secure a 
general uniformity of coinage standards through- 
out the world has been approved of in many 
countries, and the economic scholars of Europe 
and America have been zealously labouring to 
this end, but in consequence of the inconveni- 
ence of altering existing standards the object 
in view has not yet been attained. Your Go- 
vernment is now about to coin and issue a 
fixed specie currency, and it is highly desir- 
able that in doing so the standard common 
to most Oriental countries should be adopted, 
by which measure the world at large will 
be benefited and no injury, but the reverse, 
will be sustained by China. The coin chiefly 
circulated at the present day throughout the 
Orient is the Mexican dollar, the grade of which 
is goo units and-its weight 416 grains (Eng- 
lish), which has been before the public for a 
long time, and is used in business calculations 
by merchants all over the world. Since the 4th 
year of Meiji the Japanese currency has con- 
formed in standard to the Mexican dollar, our 
yen and other silver coins being also goo units 
in grade and 416 grains in weight. We trust 
that in the Chinese coinage the same standard 
will be observed, for if China takes this step, 
her example without doubt will be followed 
by other Oriental countries that may issue a 
new currency, and incalculable benefits will 
be derived by all in consequence of this 
uniformity. If, on the other hand, your 
Excellency’s Government adopts another stan- 
dard, China as the result will reap no advant- 
age and very great inconveniences will be 
sustained by all business people in the East. 
As your Excellency will easily perceive, the 
action of the Chinese Government this 
matter will not affect China alone, but will 
be wide and far reaching in its exercise. For 
these reasons our association has addressed 
to your Excellency this letter asking for sup- 
port in the matter.” In a postscript to the letter 
(which is dated January 19th) the Association 
points out that if the exact figures given above 
are inconvenient, the weight may be doubled 
or halved so long as the standard of fineness 
is preserved. If it is in contemplation to 
issue a gold coinage also, the Association 
suggests that it should be of goo units grade and 
25%grains weight, or of multiples of those figures. 
These approximate closely to the United States 
standard, from which the gold products of the 
Japanese Mint differ only about +35 of a grain. 


in 


We desire to direct the attention of the Post 
Office Authorities to a point which, though 
capable of easy alteration, has hitherto been 
suffered to pass without protest. It is the 
failure to consult public convenience in fixing 
the hour for closing the mails in Yokohama on 
the departure of an outward American steamer. 
A case has just occurred, The O. & O. steamer 
Belgic was advertised to sail on Friday at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the Yokohama 
mail closed at noon. Now if we turn to the 
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Tokyo-Yokohama time-table, it appears that a 
n leaves Shimbashi terminus at 9.45 a.m. 
and another at 11 a.m. A messenger sent by 
the latter would reach the Yokohama post-office 
at two or three minutes past twelve. He would, 
in fact, just miss the mail by a minute or so. 
People who have important letters to despatch, 
and to whom itis an @bject to keep their mails 
open until the last minute, are’ consequently 
robbed of an hour and a quarter, since in 
order to catch the Yokohama closing time, 
they must send their letters by the 9.45 
train. Could not this be remedied? Suppose 
that instead of closing the mail in Yoko- 
hama at 12 o'clock, it was closed at 12.15 
oreven 12.10. There would then be no risk or 
difficulty in sending letters by the 11 o'clock 
train, and we presume that a difference of ten 
or fifteen minutes, one way or the other, could 
not seriouly affect the post-office arrangements 
in Yokohama, It goes without saying that every 
possible consideration should be extended to 
the capital in such a matter. 


Tue origin of the fire that destroyed the paint- 
ing shop of the Tokyo-Yokohama line, at Shim- 
bashi terminus, on the morning of the 22nd 
ultimo, remains still undiscovered, and, so far 
as can be seen, is not in the least likely to be 
elucidated. It was conjectured by outsiders 
that the fire might have been caused by an over- 
heated stove-pipe, but this was evidently impos- 
sible, ina 











much as the stoves were extinguished 
at 4 o'clock on the 21st, when work ceased, and 
the fire broke out at 1 o'clock on the following 
morning. When the last train from Yokohama 
ran into the terminus at mid-night, it passed 
immediately beside the building in question, 
and had the fire been then in really active pro- 
gress, the glare must have attracted attention. 
The most probable theory is that some tobacco 
ash had been dropped among the working 
clothes of the men, where it lay smouldering for 
The 
men change their clothes on entering and leav- 
ing the shop, and as their suits are smeared with 
turpentine, oil, and inflammable matter, a spark 
carelessly dropped is capable of producing disas- 
trous results. Smoking is, of course, strictly for- 
bidden, but the prohibition cannot be absolutely 
enforced. The men w/// smoke, and their 
favourite time for “a few whiffs” is probably 
the interval between doffing their working dress 
and waiting for the knock-off whistle. That the 
fire was from the first absolutely uncontrollable 
may be inferred from the nature of the building 
—a wooden structure of the flimsiest descrip- 
tion, The value of the building and its contents 
has been estimated at forty thousand dollars by 
one of our local contemporaries, but we learn 
that twenty-five thousand is a much closer ap- 
proximation, Nine carriages were destroyed. 
Among them was the Imperial saloon carriage, 
which had been built at Shimbashi about four 
years previously, entirely of Japanese materials. 
Tt had been sent to the painting shop to be re- 
varnished, and was valued at about eight thou- 
sand dollars. Six of the remaining eight car- 
riages had just been re-built—that is to say, 
their wood-work was new and their metal-work 
old. Twenty-five thousand dollars is, however, 
aheavy loss. The carriages can easily be re- 
placed, for the art of building rolling stock has 
been carried to a high standard by Japanese 
experts, with the assistance of their popu- 
lar and efficient Locomotive-Superintendent, 


several hours and finally burst into flame. 
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Mr. F. H. Trevithick. But it is neverthe- 
less highly inconvenient to have the pro- 
duct of so much labour destroyed in a few 
minutes, If our memory serves us rightly, this 
is the third fire that has occurred in a painting 
shop since 1871. The first happened almost 
immediately after the opening of the Tdkyd- 
Yokohama line, and on that occasion not only 
several carriages, but also a’quantily of foreign 
furniture which had beén used at the opening 
ceremony, were destroyed. The second fire took 
place about the following year at Kobe, and now 
we have the third catastrophe. In every cas 
the origin of the fire remained obscure. What 
is not obscure, however, is that the Railway 
Authorities should not resign themselves to the 
expense of constructing solid buildings instead 
of the frail shanties that have hitherto served for 
painting shops. The shop at Shimbashi was 
capable, we believe, of containing twelve car- 
riages, and certainly a place where so much 
valuable property is deposited should be gua- 
ranteed as far as possible against the risk of 
fire. We have no doubt that Viscount Inouye, 
under whose direction the railway system of 
Japan has become a source of high credit to the 
country, will take care that suitable buildings 
are henceforth provided for such purposes. 





Deraitep information is now furnished with 
reference to the disorderly conduct of certain 
youths—the inevitable Séshi who seem to have 
so little ballast and so much moral electricity— 
in Osaka on the rith ultimo. According to 
the accounts originally published in the verna- 
cular press, the Séshi had visited Mr. Fujita 
Denzaburo’s house and broken some lamps, 
after which they proceeded to the office of the 
Osaka Mainichi Shimbun and interrogated the 
editor as to his relations with Mr. Fujita. This 
story was magnified by one of our local con- 
temporaries into a statement that the rioters, 
“after smashing down the residence of Mr. 
Fujita Denzaburo and doing other damage, 
visited the office of the Osaka Afainichi Shim- 
dunand repeated their disorderly conduct.” The 
facts, as now given by the leading Téky6 jour- 
nals, are that a number of Sésh/ collected on 
the rrth instant in the grounds of the Sakura- 
no-miya, for the purpose of celebrating the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution. Having indulged 
in various athletic exercises and also in a goodly 
quantum of saké, several of these youths 
directed their steps towards the house of Mr. 
Fujita, and roughly demanded an interview with 
the owner, There were about a hundred of 
them, and their object appears to have been to 
argue, after the fashion of semi-intoxicated 
students, against an association called the Dé- 
yu-kai, or Mutual Recreation Club, of which 
Mr. Fujita is a leading member. Not un- 
naturally, Mr, Fujita declined to meet them in 
controversy, whereupon they broke a table in 
the hall of his residence, as well as some 
windows and papersliding-doors. Thence they 
proceeded to the office of the Marnichi Shim- 
bun, and getting access to the editor, asked him 
whether his journal was not the organ of the 
Do-yu-kat. The editor denied that any such 
relationship existed, whereupon the youths in- 
formed him that if they subsequently detected 
evidence of their suspicion in his columns, they 
should come and deal summarily with his jour- 
nal. They then made their way to the build- 
ings of the Lid-yu-kaz, but being turned back by 
the police and gendarmes, contented themselves 
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with going to the office of the Shinonome Shim- 
bun and checring it vigorously. Their ringleaders 
appear to have been two students of the Kansei 
Law School, Messrs. Uyemura Hokuro and 
Sayegusa Torajiro, who are now in the hands 
of the police. These Séshi are certainly not a 
creditable feature of Japanese modern society. 
‘Their disorderly conduct, so far from promot- 
ing the cause of political liberty, which they pro- 
fess to carry so close to their hearts, is the 
strongest possible argument against popular 
enfranchisement. Liberty, in the hands of the 
Séshi, is immediately perverted into license, and 
personal freedom becomes an instrument of 
violence and oppression. 











Tus year's rice crop in Siam is said likely to 
be about 40 per cent. below the average. This 
is a rumour which appears in the Bangkok 
Times, but that paper, one would imagine, 
ought to be in a position to confirm or contra- 
dict the report, The King of Siam has been 
importing horses from Australia for military 
purposes, and batch just landed has been 
referred to in terms of much admiration, The 
commission was entrusted to a native gentle- 
many Colonel Hluang Nai Sidhi, to whom much 
credit is given for the care and judgment he 
exercised in selecting and purchasing the ani- 
mals. The troopers only cost £20 a piece, 
and the officers’ horses cost no more than £22 
to £25. Very different were the figures paid 
by the Japanese for a lot of Barbs and half 
bred Arabs obtained from Tonquin not long 
ago—horses the greater number of which were 
too old for the Aaras and not fit for much else. 
Great activity is being displayed in Siam in 
surveying the routes of the proposed railways 
to be constructed. 








Ir will be observed that the Annual Report of 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce gives 
the total value of Japan’s foreign trade for 1888 
as 122 million yew in round numbers ; namely, 
57 millions of imports and 65 millions of 
exports. In our statement of the trade pub- 
lished ten days ago, we put the total value at 
131 millions, namely exports 65} millions and 
imports 65} millions, approximately. The 
cause of the discrepancy is that the Chamber 
has taken the arbitrary rate of exchange used 
by the Customs, whereas our figures represented 
the totals obtained by converting gold into 
silver at the rates of exchange actually ruling. 
Both results were obtained from the same 
source, the Customs Returns, so that it is well 
to explain the reason of the apparent divergence, 
We do not know why the Chamber of Com- 
merce chose to make its statement in figures 
calculated by an arbitrary process and therefore 
differing sensibly from the truth, but it is pos- 
sible that this method was adopted in order to 
save labour. In the Customs Monthly Returns 
the corrections for exchange are applied only 
to totals, the values of the various articles of 
import being converted into silver at the old 
arbitrary rate. Thus the sum of the several 
items does not tally with the corrected totals, 
and this fact probably induced the compilers of 
the Chamber's Report to adopt the arbitrarily 
calculated figures throughout. One result 
is that [the total value of the imports, even 
when 18 per cent—and here, we observe, the 
Chamber uses the same figure as ourselves, 
in contradiction of the British Legation’s 19 per 
cent.—is added, seems to balance the exports, 





whereas in truth the difference in favour of im- 
ports was about 11} million yen. Of course 
the compilers of the Chamber's Report are well 
aware of all this, We note the facts merely to 
prevent confusion in our readers’ minds. It is 
to be hoped that discrépancies on account of 
exchange will no longer disfigure trade returns 
since the Customs have entirely abandoned the 
old-fashioned and fictitious rate of 4.88 yen 
to the pound sterling. 





Tue remains of Dr. Simmons were accompanied 
from his residence to the Shimbashi terminus 
last Saturday by a large crowd of Japanese. 
Among them the majority were students of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’'s school, but in addition there were 
many friends of the deceased from various parts 
of the capital. A short service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Cochrane before the procession left 
Mita, but the foreigners who were present at it 
refrained from joining the procession, as it was 
understood to be the wish of the Japanese that 
they alone should escort the body through the 
streets of Tékyd. Mr, Fukuzawa was conspi- 
cuous among the mourners. All through the 
illness of Dr. Simmons nothing could exceed 
the kindness and attention he received at the 
hands of this distinguished scholar, who, despite 
the unceasing demands on his time, never failed 
to find leisure to visit the sick man and sit by 
his bed-side for an hour every day. The coffin 
was conveyed by train to the Yokohama station 
and thence to the General Cemetery where it 
was interred. 


A CorresronpenT writes :—‘' Remembering the 
bridge controversy that appeared some time 
ago in the Fapan Mail, 1 thought the follow- 
ing paragraph, cut from an American paper, 
might be of interest. I don’t think the “large 
margin of safety” referred to says much in 
favour of American railway construction :— 
‘The managers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
have resolved to rebuild all its bridges of short 
span in brick or stone, instead of iron. It is 
argued that the weight of locomotives has in- 
creased so much of late years that iron bridges, 
which were built with a large margin of safety, 
are now dangerously tried by the trains passing 
over them, and the expense of inspection and 
repair of iron bridges represents a large interest 
on their cost. For these reasons the engineers 
on the road have decided that brick or stone 
arches, although much more expensive in the 
first instance than iron trusses, will be cheaper, 
as well as safer, in the end.’” 


Tux amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


23rd ultimo, were as follows:— 
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63,739,835 65,739)! 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 


5,523,263 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 60,876,246 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 659,674 as compared with 
yen 60,876,246 at the end of the previous week. 





Tue General Werder, which arrived at 8.40 a.m. 
last evening from Hongkong was compelled to 
stop half an hour after leaving that port, and 
lie to for 24 hours in consequence of a fog. 
Even with this delay her trip up has been a 
rapid one, 
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Tu profound grief of the nation at the sad end 
of Viscount Mori will be intensified by the news 
that his Excellency was not guilty of the act of 
sacrilege against which the fanatical zeal of his 
assassin was directed. The story told in the 
document found on the murderer's person was 
that the Viscount had entered the chief shrine 
at Ise with his boots on, and further that he had 
raised the curtain of the inner sanctuary with 
his stick, The Hochi Shimbun now recounts 
the result of enquiries made by an Ise news- 
paper for the purpose of verifying or contra- 
dicting this account. From this source we learn 
that Viscount Mori, in his capacity of Minister of 
State for Education, went, in December of 1887, 
to Miye Prefecture, and availed himself of the op- 
portunity to visit the celebrated Shrines of Ise. 
Accompanied by the Prefect of Miye and several 
other gentlemen, the Minister approached the 
shrine Toyoke Daijingu, at about 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 28th of December. Advanc- 
ing rapidly in front of his companions, the 
Viscount, with the stick which he carried in his 
right hand, raised the curtain of the sanctuary, 
whereupon the attendant priest stepped forward 
and informed His Excellency that only members 
of the Imperial Family were permitted to pass 
beyond the curtain, The Viscount immediately 
drew back, and removing his hat, made an 
obeisance before the Sanctuary, after which he 
returned without visiling the other shrines. It 
appears, therefore, that the tale which inflamed 
the zealous fury of Nishino Buntaro had only 
the very slenderest foundation, Viscount 
Mori's slight act of disrespect was due 
to pure inadvertence, and was immediately 
atoned for. What can be more unhappy than 
the thought that a trifling error of this kind 
shoyld have led to the cruel murder of one of 
Japan’s most talented and cultured statesmen. 


From the Michi Nichi Shimbun we learn that 
the remains of Nishino, the murderer of Viscount 
Mori were interred in the Tanaka Cemetery. 
The corpse was removed by two friends of the 
deceased, Messrs. Kanematsu and Takatsu, from 
the Aoyama Cemetery to their house at No. 7, 
Inugawakoji, Nichome, and there properly pre- 
pared for interment. About sixty persons 
attended the funeral, four flag bearers being 
present with banners bearing the name of the 
deceased. The coffin, of white wood, was borne 
by coolies, The Shinto rites of burial were 
performed by Mr. Tsunada, a priest, who in 
the course of the service spoke of the industry, 
intelligence, and perseverance, even from child- 
hood, of the dead man, The expenses of the 
funeral were borne by friends, A police in- 
spector is said to have attended the ceremonies 
in an unobtrusive way, nothing occurring to call 
for his interference. 


Tur Fi Shimpo, writing of the death of Vis- 
count Mori, says:—We regret deeply that the 
cause of progress and civilization in this coun- 
try should have irretrievably lost so able, so 





enterprising, and so promising astatesman. ‘The! 


murderous deed at first sight suggests that its 
perpetrator was a lunatic, but it is probable that 
he was not, physiologically speaking, insane, and 
that he was driven to make the attack by an 
of hatred of the principles enter- 
It is not at all unlikely 


intense feelin 
tained by the Minister. 
that, brought up from his youth in an atmosphere 
of Western education, admittedly one of the fore- 
mostthinkers of the time, and straightforward and 
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indomitable in gis conduct, the Viscount’s langu- 
age or actions may have at some time given um- 
brage to conservative people. This conflict of 
ideas is unfortunately inseparable from a stage of 
transition. If it is impossible for persons hold- 
ing different opinions to meet and to recognise 
the sentiments by which they are each animated, 
then it is their duty to allow each other freedom of 
opinion. In this case the assassin was ignorant 
of Viscount Mori’s general conduct and views ; 
he simply conceived a violent resentment on ac- 
countof one isolated action or opinion, and, allow- 
ing himselftobeled onbyarevengeful spirit, com- 
mitted an act which not only arouses our hatred 
of him, but humiliates us before foreigners. We 
know, unhappily too late, that if Nishino could 
only have seen the Minister under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and heard his conversation, he 
would have dismissed his evil purpose. When 
Shimada Ichiré assassinated the late Mr. Okubo, 
it was alsoremarked then that had the murderer 
lived a short month in the’ house of his victim 
the latter might still have been alive. There are 
many persons now on the most intimate terms 
who were deadly enemies in the earlier years of 
the present era; each having found that the 
other was in reality actuated by as high motives 
as those animating himself; and we can only 
trust that by similar means differences of views 
in these days may be settled. 


Tue vernacular press publishes the text of a 
letter written by Nishino Buntaro, the assassin 
of Viscount Mori, three days before the per- 
petration of the deed and his own death. The 
letter is addressed to Nishino’s father. It was 
entrusted to a friend of the writer, for direct de- 
livery or despatch—the distinction is not drawn 
by the Tokyo journals—and through this friend’s 
agency it ultimately came into the hands of the 
newspapers. The letter, literally translated, 
runs thus :— 


I write to say that my act in killing a Minister 
of State is not the outcome of a sudden resolve. I 





planned it when [ was at Tokushima last year, 
the 


For this reason the visit [paid to my home 
fall of last year was solely for the purpose of 
ding you farewell. As, however, it was impossible 
to be assured of facts without examining into then 
at the place itsell of their occurrence, I went to the 
Shrine Daijin-gu on my way to Tokyo, and having 
ascertained by enquiry that things were undoubt. 
edly as represented, T made np my mind to what 
is now about to happen. You have often told me 
that the duty of aman is to die before his lord 
Thus, though the world, for aught 1 know, ma 

say that the manner of my death was that 


























a 


lunatic, my own feeling is that it will be as that of 


1 


one who fell on the battle field before his lord, 
pray you, therefore, not to giieve for me. It pair 
me to think that after having been foray 
twenty years the object of your kindness, 
should die without testifying my gratitude, 
T your only child, there would be no help. 








1 
Were 

But 
you have my brother, Nobusuke, and my sister, 





nd in them I hope you will find cousola- 
T beg you to make arrangements so that 
Nobusuke may succeed to the headship of the 
family, and with a thousand prayers for your hap- 
pines, I bid you farewell. 








To his mother Nishino wrote as follows :— 
When you hear of what is now about to happen 
to me, you will doubtless be shocked. But in 
truth ny resolve is of old standing and the short 
visit [recently paid you was for the purpose of 
bidding you farewell. “IU was for this reason that 
L had such difficulty in leaving you, and that I 
could scarcely restrain my t Thave observed 
that parents who lose their childien, forget their 
own suffering and misfortune, and have pity only 
for the dead child, And cer ily Uiose who die 
of sickness or owing to Some unexpected catastro- 
phe, are to be pitied in that their death is 
not’ of their own seeking. But I die of deli- 
berate choi To meet my end with just 
such feelings of pleasure as a man expe 
ences when he goes to a feast. Do not 
grive for me, therefore, in the least. 


























ce. 


lost at sea on my way to Tokyd the other day, or 
had [ died of Kakke the year before last, there 
would have been no help, would thee? What 
men will say of me I know not, but 
lieving that it is for the sake of my Sovereign and 
my country, if you suffer yourself to become bro 
down with grief, you will only show want of spi 
I pray you, when Lam gone to. bestow your ¢: 
on Nobusuke and Michi in my stead, and thus I 
bid you farewell. 














To his brother and sister, both younger than 
himself, he also addressed the following letter :— 

Tam sure that you continue to be always dutiful 
to your parents ‘and diligent at your studies. I 
entiust our father and mother to your care after 1, 
your brother Buntaro, am dead. Never forget, I 
pray you, that you are childien of the house of 
Nishino and people of the Empire of Japan. If 
you remember unfailingly that you are children of 
the house of Nishino, the instinct of filial obedience 
will come to you of its own accord; if you do not 
forget that you are of the people of the Empire of 
Japan, loyally and patriotism will be with you of 
themselves, 








Nishino wrote also to the friend to whose care 
he entrusted the above letters for delivery to his 
family. The name of this friend is not pub- 
lished, but the letter addressed to him was as 
follows :— 


Atter my visit to Tokushima last summer, the 
events of the time dwelt much in my thoughts, 

vd since my return to Tdky6 on the 8h of Janus 
ary Lhave seen nothing of you. Tam now about 
to kill Mori, Minister of Staie. If I succeed, I shall 
not regret to die, And even though the misfortune 
of failing to achieve my purpose overtake me, I 
believe that [ shall not die adog’s death; for some 
one will surely be inspired to prosecute my aim. 
Succeed or fail, I shall at least have done some- 
thing towards Correcting the degenerate spirit of 
the people of the country of the gods. It will be 
as though [ fell on the battlefield before my lord’s 
charger. [pray you to take heed for me, so that 

ter Lam dead men may know that Bu 
not mad. 

P.S.—Let_me entreat_you to. send the accom- 
panying lelters to my father, mother, brother, and 
sister, alter Lam dead, [have entrusted them to 
one or two other persons also, lest through fear of 
suspicion they might not be forwarded to my 
parents, 


























Srnce Nishino Buntaro, the assassin of Viscount 
Mori, died under the sword of Zada Shigehide, 
public opinion has been divided as to whether 
the latter's act was done lawfully with the object 
of averting the perpetration of a crime, or 
whether it should be regarded as unjustifiable 
homicide. Rumour made itself busy with the 
event. There were some who said that Nishino 
had already been seized and was fully restrained 
when Zada cuthim down, Others averred that 
he was killed when attempting to effect his escape. 
And others again, without discussing the parti- 
culars of the affair, were content to note with 
regret that on the very day when a Constitution 
was promulgated guaranteeing every Japanese 
subject against punishment without due trial, a 
man was slain in summary fashion by the 
guardians of the law. With these theories and 
thoughtless criticisms we ourselves had no 
sympathy. The truth, so faras we could ascer- 
tain, was that Nishino met his death while in 
the very act of accomplishing the Minister's 
assassination, and that the wounds he received 
were the consequence of a proper and legitimate 
attempt to frustrate his sanguinary purpose. 
Zada Shigehide was, however, placed upon his 
trial, and the whole circumstances of Nishino’s 
death received minute examination in a 
Court of Law. From the judgment, delivered 
on the 23rd ult, and published on Tuesday, we 
learn that Zada has been fully acquitted, his 
act being pronounced a proper attempt to pro- 
tect life, as is laid down in the 314th Article of 
the Criminal Code. The investigation shows 
exactly what occurred at the Minister's house 





Had [ been! on the morning of the 11th, Nishino’s statement, 
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delivered at the gate, that he had come to give 
warning of a plot to assassinate the Viscount 
on the latter’s way to the Palace, naturally 
caused some commotion, and Zada, who, though 
attached to the person of the Minister, was not 
among his actual guards, sent to his house for 
a sword cane which he kept thére. Meanwhile, 
Nishino had been admitted, and was telling his 
story to Okamoto Seiyen, one of the Minister's 
servants. Okamoto informed him that his seeing 
the Minister was out of the question, and Nishino 
was about to take his departure when the Viscount, 
coming down stairs, met him close to the door 
of the room where the conversation had taken 
place. Forthwith Nishino sprang at the Mini- 
ster, and throwing his left arm round his body, 
stabbed him with a knife which he drew from 
his sleeve. Okamoto grasped Nishino’s right 
shoulder, and at that moment Zada, running up, 
slashed the assassin across the back. The 
wound was slight, and Nishino, instead of de- 
sisting, grasped his victim still tighter and drove 
the knife home still more firmly. Okamoto 
then thrust him away with all his force, and 
Nishino, drawing out the knife, made as though 
he would stab Okamoto also. It at 
this moment that Zada delivered, in rapid 
succession, the three strokes of which the 
second cut to the assassin’s brain, and the third 
nearly beheaded him, The whole affair took 
place in an instant, and there is notthe smallest 
room to doubt that what Zada did was in every 
sense legitimate. Nishino was utterly reckless. 
He had made up his mind to sacrifice his life 
in the prosecution of his purpose, and nothing 
short of being actually disabled could have in- 
duced him to release his victim, Terrible as 
these details are, we think that the Authorities 





was 





have acted wisely in proving them by investiga- 
tion in a Court of Law, and in establishing Zada 
Shigehide’s innocence by due legal process. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo, in its issue of the 20th 
ultimo, published astatement that asum of over 
a hundred yen had been subscribed to defray 
the funeral expenses of Nishino Buntaro, the 
assassin of Viscount Mori, and that among the 
subscribers their Excellencies Count 
Inouye and Count Yamada, as well as several 
officials of chokunin rank. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that on the slender fact of Nishino hav- 
ing been a native of Chdshiu, a journal like the 
‘Fiji Shimpo can have credited a story so wildly 
improbable. That two Ministers of State should 
subscribe to provide a handsome funeral for a 
man who had cruelly murdered one of their 
colleagues, and who had met his death 
in the act of prosecuting his bloody de- 
sign, would be a national scandal. Why our 
Tokyd contemporary lent its columns for the 
circulation of such a monstrous rumour, it is 
difficult to conjecture, though we must confess 
that despite the ability and originality shown in 
the writings of the Fiji Shimpo, it has of late 
acquired unenviable notoriety by its pers 
misinterpretation of the Government's foreign 
policy, its curious ignorance as to the terms of 
the Treaties, and its disposition to retail untrust- 
worthy stories. 
the Ministers of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Justice, would not be noticed by us, 
more especially as the ijt Shimpo was te- 
quired to publish a distinct contradiction of it 
in its issue of the 2rst, had not one of our 
local contemporaries reproduced the silly 
bit of tittle ‘Ue after the Fiji Shimpo's 


were 





Of course this canard about 
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retractation and without any allusion to the 
latter, Itis, perhaps, expedient therefore that 
the foreign public should be warned against 
reposing any faith in the falsehood. 





In connection with the story of the Chinkiang 
riot and the suggestions it conveys as to the 
position of foreigners residing at little Settle- 
ments in China, the following extracts from a 
letter written by an Ichang correspondent of the 
North China Daily News are worth 
ducing :— 

Oranges however are what colour the scene just now, 
mandarin oranges of delicious flavour and thinnest possible 
skin, and other oranves, slightly indented at either end, and 
of a flavour peculiar to the district and highly appreciated 
But an attempt to examine the orange maiket soon roused 
a row, when mud and brickbats-flew through the air, so 
well hurled by some of the Hunan boatmen as to raise a 
lump like an egg on the skull of one of the party before we 
fairly got away, with our hats knocked over our eyes, and 
xenerally dirtied, ‘This stoning experience is becoming a 
little monotonous. | have had hot things thrown at me in 
Hankow, hot things and stones in Itu, bricks and earth in 
Ichang. ’ There is'a certain amount of excitement attached 
to it, Dut the most passionate lover of excitement could buy 
it more pleasuably otherwise. ‘Ihe people you look at 
always run away it ordered, but then they come on from 
behind, and the men at the outskirts of the throng take the 
opportunity to throw things from under cover of the others 
After all, the shrieking and shauting they keep up is about 
the worst part of the proceeding, making one feel like a 
mad dog. And to walk through the narrow streets of a 
Chinese tow un that charac er is not the pleasantest 
possible experience. We enjeyed it to perfection at Itu, 
where the pevple consider they have conquered the 
English, for a missionary having taken a house there, was 
not only driven into giving up the house, uf which the 
owner had as usual in such cases been thrown into prison, 
bi instead of having 
compensation given to him 

liad it not been for this uproaricu 
foreigner,” the tune to which we habitually walk about in 
these parts, the shopsof Itu hoked ratherinviting. “here 
were beautiful sheepskins in great profusion, and even in 
passing Iwas struck by the delicate beauty of some of the 
fox skins. Women’s embroidered petticoats were also 
hanging up for sale, but this was prebably a bad New 
Year's sign. In one of the temples at Iu report says there 
is an inscription in European characters, but the hooting 
crowd did not predispose to research, theless so as over all 
down fell the silent snow. In the midst cf which stalked 
nost formidable bepgar | have yet seen, stripped to the 
waist, covered with skin disease, his face plastered with 
mud of a livid green hue, his hair wild, and his eyes fierce 
and shining 

How comfortable the familiar house-boat looks, after one 
of these raids upen the shore, with luncheon on the table 
and the arm chairs looking all equally inviting | Hut now 
wehave heen stoned at Ichang with no pleasant house-hoat 
to make tracks to, and what is worse one of the party has 
been wounded, which is a had precedent to say the least of 
it. And we are met by a Wrench gentleman, who says: “1 
was stoned for a whdle quarter of an hour yesterday.” It 
seems to have happened to him again and again. ‘These 
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little breaches of the peace acquiesced in may ezsily lead 
ty se 





ous consequences. Even yesterday it is a mere mat- 
ident that the injury was not serious, for the brick 
that caused so large a lump through a felt hat, would easily 
have cut open the undefended temple. ‘This ery of “Slay 
the foreigner ”” isa novelty this year People think: it must 
arise from the delay about the steamer’s going to Chung- 
king after the repeated proclamations announcing that she 
is going, this again leading the natives to think they have 
frightened the intrusive foreigner, and those who have 
resided here longest hegin to fear there may be a regular 
riot here ere long, if more firmness be not shown, and there 
be much more dilly-dallying about the steamers departure, 
for reasons Which may he intelligible to diplomatists, 
which are quite inexplicable to the boat population here, 

We have just heard that only two out of the three Dele- 
gates expected from Szechuen have yet even got so far as 
the commercial capital, Chungking. - This is on a par with 
the Silim business and the way in which the Chinese are 
keeping our soldiers hanging on in the mountains at 
Gnatong. 

Meanwhile, we here have to guide our steps warily, and 
this puts many obstacles in the way of our shopping. 





























‘Turre are many annoyances in every day life 
susceptible of remedy, but submitted to from a 
desire to avoid unpleasantness, inconvenience, 
and trouble, They are grumbled at, but there 
the matter ends—till next time, when a new 
provocation calls forth another growl with pre- 
cisely the same result. We are now, however, 
in sight of an effective remedy for most of these 
evils. Boston is not at a loss how to deal with 
them; and whatever may a 





civilization else- 


where, the Bosfon Transcript is certainly not 


played out. “The American ays one 
of its contributors, ‘‘ does not submit to outrages 
because of any religious notion, but simply be- 
cause he hasn’t the time to kick, or the money 
to conduct a war with a big corporation, or 
the disposition to make himself conspicuous, 





levery day practice. 





or the courage to brave funny reports in the 
newspapers. But if the American citizen had a 
corporation at hand to manage the details of the 
kick for him, and take all the disagreeable steps 
asa matter of business, would he submit as 
patiently to imposition and humiliation as he 
does? . . . . Railroad outrages, of course, 
would be only one branch of the Kicking Com- 
pany’s business. It would attend to the people 
who dig up the streets; to the individual who 
shovels off snow on your head from the top of 
the building, and the other individual who does 
not shovel off the snow from his side walk ; to 
the cab-driver who charges madly over the 
crossing ; to the whole brood of persons who, in 
order to get them to perform properly the duties 
that they are regularly paid to do, have to be 
tipped. The Kicking Corporation will attend, 
besides, not only to impositions and outrages 
from corporations and individuals, but to those 
perpetrated by public officers and in the name of 
the State.” This is a sweeping programme, and 
as enticing as it is comprehensive. A square offer 
has thus been made, and it remains now to the 
citizens of Boston to set an example that is sure 
to surprise the world, and find imitation 
everywhere when this kind of céoperation has 
once been reduced to an orderly system and to 
A name for the com- 
pany will easily be found when it is once 
in existence. Thus far, Association for the Re- 
dress of Grievances, Cé-operative Imposition 
Resistance Company, the Kickers’ Insurance 
Company and soforth have been proposed, seduc- 
tive names, to be sure, and easily multiplied ; 
but whether any practical steps on the lines 
indicated have been taken in Boston is a matter 
on which we have unfortunately no information, 
though we feel sure that such a company would 
not start anywhere with a better show of success 
than in Boston, One great desideratum for the 
Kickers’ Insurance Company, especially at the 
start, would be the careful selection of its mem- 
bers, lest inveterate grumblers or men inclined 
to kick the wrong way should be found to be in 
the majority on the company’s rolls, 








We have a few papers from China by the French 
mail. Affairs at Chinkiang are quiet, and the 
Chinese troops who had taken up their quarters 
on the Bund, have struck their tents and left the 
Settlement. Recent movements in the direction 
of railway construction in China led many 
people to believe that the thin end of the wedge 
had really been introduced, and that the open- 
of one or two lines would lead to a rapid deve- 
lopment of the iron road, The latest news, 
however, points in the opposite direction, and 
the Chinese Times says:—“The opposition to 
the railway extension in the direction of Peking 
is more serious than we were aware of last week ; 
it amounts in fact to an effective block to all 
further operations until some change takes place 
in the relative position of the parties.” It ap- 
pears that the real instigator of the movement is 
one of the ablest and most courageous of Chi- 
nese officials, and that he is backed up by a 
strong contingent of men of rank, many of whom 
are near the throne. The official opposition is 
doubtless aimed, through the railway, at Li 
Chung-tang, whose project it is, but there are 
others who have to be reckoned with, persons 
whose vested interests are in jeopardy if the Tien- 
tsin-Tungchow line should become an actuality, 
namely, cargo and passage-boat guilds, cart- 
men, carriers, mule, horse, and donkey owners, 
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to say nothing of innkeepers and others, and all 
these appear to have quietly banded together to | 
resist the encroachmentof the iron road. Ten- 
ders for the rails were received by the Com- 
pany on the 18th January, and it is stated that 
no contract has been, or will at present be, 
made for the rails, Many readers will remem- 
ber Captain Le Beuh, of the corvette Fang Wu, 
who was in the Foochow River when the French 
attacked the Chinese fleet and forts. Captain 
Le Beuh’s ship escaped destruction, for which 
he was condemned to work on the roads in 
exile. He has returned, apparently litle the 
worse for his hard experience at Kalgan, paid 
his fees, thanked the Government for their 
leniency in leaving his head in its place, and is 
now a candidate for employment, which His 
Excellency the Viceroy will no doubt find for 
him. The Captain gives a very cheerful ac- 
count of the life at Kalgan, where there is good 
society and much fellow-fecling among 
residents, The facilities for making excursions 
for purposes of sport or exploration are excel- 
lent, the scenery is good, the climate perfect, 
and in short, as a place of banishment it is one 
of the usual contradictions of all notions born 
of Western experience. The most encouraging 
reports have been received from the silver mines 
in Mongolia, which are being exploited by Mr. 
Church. 
at employed in the mines. 


the 





‘Ten foreigners and 200 Chinese are 








Tue buming of the Zai-ho-méu, or great 
gateway of the Great Hall of Audience in 
Peking, which event occurred on the 17th 
January, entails a loss of two million taels on the 
Government of the Middle Kingdom, and has 
further seriously perturbed the imperial mind, 
being regarded in the light of an omen strongly 
unpropitious, In the Great Hall of Audience 
the Emperor, at New Year's Day, sits and re- 
ceives the congratulatory obeisances of crowds 
of prostrate princes and officials, who assemble 
to pay their respects to the Dragon Throne. 
The gate now destroyed gave entrance to the 
Court of this Hall from the south side. “It 
had,” writes the North China Herald‘ nine 
pillars in front on a pavement which is reached 
by nine steps from the ground before it. Two 
bronze lions on marble pedestals flank this front 
and there are four tortoises. Before this gateway 
now burnt are five bridges which span what is 
called the Stream of Gold, south of these bridges. 
again is a broad court stretching tothe Wumén, 
Gate of Noon, The Great Hall of Audience is 
raised twenty feet, is 110 feet wide, 110 feet 
high, and 50 feet deep, and it was built 220 
years ago. This enormous gate would be built 
atthe same time. Imagine a lofty and richly 
ornamented gate-way a hundred feet high, con- 
sisting in the front part of a facade of nine 
pillars and approached by five flights of steps. 
Through it were three arched passages, provided 
with doors, that in the centre being very wide. 
The five flights of steps were flanked by marble 
balustrades. The roof was double, of yellow 
tiles and running east and west about eighty 
feet. Under the eaves of the upper roof was the 
name Tai-ho-mén in Chinese and Manchu. A 
marble balustrade was carried round this fine 
looking structure. On great occasions as at an 
Imperial marriage the bride is conveyed through 
this, and it will be necessary in anticipation of 
this great ceremony to erect a temporary struc- 
ture to take the place of the burnt building. In 























the statutes of the present dynasty it is mentioned 
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that when historical works are completed, they 
are presented in the Hall called Pau-ho-tien, 
When passing through to that hall the officials 
of the historiographer’s office with many princes 
and others perform prostration at the ‘l'ai-ho- 
mén, The princes and dukes present wait for 
the history on the north of the five bridges, and 
all officials of the nine ranks wait to the south 
of the same bridge. When the book arrives in 
its yellow sedan chair it is received kneeling. 
The book is carried through the middle gate 
and the officials pass through that in the cast. 
In fact in various important ceremonies the 
burnt structure has during more than two cen- 
turies played an important part.” Fears were 
entertained at first that large stores of silks and 
furs belonging to the palace had been destroyed 
by the conflagration, but this misfortune was 
happily averted. 


Wuew certain Sésh#, or young bloods, of Osaka 
had imbibed more sa4é than was quite cons 
with complete self-possession and had further 
warmed their wits by noisy choruses and athletic 
exercises, they proceeded, on the 11th ultimo, 
to the residence of Mr, Fujita Denzaburo, and 
failing to obtain an interview with that gentle- 
men, broke a table in his hall and some glass 
windows in his verandah, After this exploit— 
which was exaggerated by one of our local con- 
temporaries into the “smashing down” of Mr. 
Fujita’s residence—the Séshé visited the off 
of the Osaka Marnicht Shimbun, and used 
threatening language to the editor. 
they passed to the office of the Shinonome 
Shimbun, which newspaper they lustily cheered 
as the veritable champion of true liberty. The 
Shinonome Shimbun now publishes a para- 
graph to the effect that certain politicians of 
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Thence 


Tosa are preparing a memorial to the Throne, 
praying forthe release of Aibara, who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life in 1881 
for attempting to assassinate Mr.—now Count 
—lItagaki, the then leader of the Liberal Party. 
The story is very singular. Tosa is Count 
Itagaki’s province. The reputation he enjoys 
there is of the highest, and his popularity 
is so great that if his would-be assassin fell 
into the hands of a Kochi mob, we should 
expect to hear of his being torn to pieces. Yet 
Tosa politicians are supposed to be about to 
memorialize for Aibara’s pardon. And the 
reason assigned for their strange action is that 
crime was undoubtedly of a poli 
character. Certainly it was. No one has ever 
questioned the fact. Aibara did not believe in 
radicalism of the Fry u-/d type, and so he risked 
his own life to take that of the Fryu-/d leader. 
So far as motive is concerned, the man was 
probably as true a patriot as any one in Japan, 
But his moral equilibrium was sadly unstable, 
and were he to be included in the amnesty of 
the rith instant, a great injury would be done 
to the cause of Jaw and order. For our own 
part, we do not believe in the least that any 
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politicians in Tosa seriously contemplate such a 
memorial, and the only interesting feature of the 
incident is that the Shinonome Shimbun should 
be so credulous as to publish the story and so 
Are 
to infer that, as representing the senti- 
ments of the Séshi class, the Shinonome 
Shimbun approves of settling political issues 
by means of the dagger and the bullet? The 
Séshi are the gentlemen who made such a 
commotion in Tokyé in 1887; forcing their 





callous as to present it without comment. 
we 





advice upon Ministers of Stat 
faces of private secretaries, and finally revolving 
such desperate and dangerous schemes that the 
Peace Preservation Regulations had to be issued 
—a lasting reproach to Japanese civilization, 
The Shrnonome Shimbun is, as we have said, 
the organ of the Sés//, or at least reflects their 
principles so faithfully that they devote to its 
glorification whatever breath remains after revil- 
ing its opponents. 





slapping the 


When a country passes 
rapidly through a season of social and political 
changes, some elements of disturbance ate cer- 
tain to come to the surface. The student classes 
and the Sdéshi are not the most re-assuring 
features on the horizon of Japan's immediate 
future. 





Tue Koron Shimpo has succeeded in getting 
itself suspended once more. In a majority of 
cases, when this fate overtakes Japanese journals, 
they meet with and merit a certain amount of 
sympathy, One is always disposed to feel 
sorry for a writer whose love of free speech in- 
in difficulties with the police, But 
acknowledge that the Aoron's last 
escapade does not awaken any such senti- 
ment, It attributed to Count Ito words which 
that statesman never utterel—words of a 
mischievous and disturbing character—and 
it commented on them in a decidedly 
seditious spirit. Count Ito, as our readers 
are doubtless aware, recently delivered an ad- 
dress to the Chairmen of Local Assemblies who 
came to Takyé to be present at the ceremony of 
promulgating the Constitution, In this speech 
the Moron Shimpo represents the Count as 
having said that the Cabinet's tenure of office 
depended entirely on the Emperor's will, and that 
whether it enjoyed or did not enjoy popular 
confidence was a matter for His Majesty to 
decide, This statement the Aeron declared to 
be in opposition to the Imperial wishes, and 
calculated to raise serious doubts in the 
minds of the people. “The Emperor,” it 
went on to say, “in his infinite benevolence, 
would never think of retaining in office a 
Cabinet that had ceased to command the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that Count Ito, who 
is so close to the Throne, should: make such an 
assertion, is to us incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to the Count, His Majesty is to employ 
Ministers of whom the nation disapproves.” It 
goes without saying that Count Ito never used 
any words capable of being construed in such a 
sense. To put them into his mouth was a wilfully 
perverse proceeding on the part of the Koron 
Shimpo, and when we couple the act with that 
journal’s comments, it is difficult to avoid the 
conviction that a deliberate attempt was made 
to discredit the policy-of the Emperor's advisers 
and excite popular distrust and discontent. A 
journal resorting to such weapons in the interests 
of a political party does not deserve to be treated 
with leniency or consideration. 


volves him 
we frankly 


. 

The want of accurate and competent steno- 
graphers is well illustrated by an incident in 
connection with this same speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. More than one 





leading journal, in reporting His Excellency’s 
words, made him say:—“The sovereign 
power of the Slate is held by our revered 


Emperor, and no individual whatsoever has 
the right to question it. The granting of a 
Constitution and the opening of a National As- 
sembly, by which means a large share in the 
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Government is given to the people, are acts of 
Imperial benevolence, and are to be regarded 
simply as the transfer of a portion of the 
sovereign power to the people.” * A statesman 
so well versed in the principles of Constitutional 
Law as Count Ito, is not in the least likely to 
have spoken of the Emperor transferring a 
portion of the sovereign power to the people. 
It has been thought necessary to officially deny 
the use of any such words. 


Varigus leading sericulturists who have come 
to the capital to attend the Central Sericul- 
turists’ Assembly to be opened on the 25th ult., 
have waited (says the Mainichi Shimbun) on 
Count Inouye, to ascertain what policy the Mini- 
ster intends to pursue in the future, what has.be- 
come of the draft rules of the Silk Raisers’ Guild 
submitted to the Department last year by the 
Assembly then held, and whether rumour is 
correct in stating that the Central Guild is to 
be abolished. These queries are said to have 
elicited from Count Inouye the statement that 
the condition of the silk industry has been 
occupying the constant attention of the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department and 
further that the rumour as to the abolition of 
the Central Guild is false. The standard rules 
for the guidance of sericulturisis require 
amendment sooner or later, but as diverse 
opinions are entertained by those actually en- 
gaged in the business, it is extremely difficult 
to determine what form amendment should 
take, or in what direction improvement should 
be made. The Department considers that the 
rules should not only be modelled to correspond 
as closely as possible with the practical facts, 
but should as a matter of necessity be evolved 
from the practical facts. Two gentlemen from 
Nagano and another from Gumma, all three 
of wide experience in the business, are to start 
for France and Italy to carry on investigations 
there. Their expenses will probably be de- 
frayed by the Department, which will in all 
likelihood also despatch an official abroad on 
the same mission. The views of these gentle- 
men will be ascertained and compared with 
those of members of the various guilds in this 
country, with the view of arriving at a proper 
and practical set of standard rules. This mea- 
sure will probably be ready by the next Sericul- 
turists’ Assembly, and till then the present rules 
will be kept in force. 


Tue funeral of Admiral Chandler, which took 
place at Happy Valley, Hongkong, on the 13th 
ult., was an imposing ceremony. By order of 
the Governor, Sir G. William Des Voeux, the 
funeral was a public one, the Government 
Offices being closed and business generally 
suspended after one o'clock. Flags were half- 
masted at all the Government establishments 
and Consulates, also on board merchant ships 
and men-of-war in harbour, and all the naval 
and military forces of the Colony were present, 
besides a large number of private residents. 
The band of the gtst Highlanders and that 
of H.M.S. Leander played ‘‘ The Dead March 
in Saul” and other appropriate music, and the 
pall-bearers were Mr. G. Butterworth, Chief 
Engineer of the Marion; Col. R. E. Withers, 
U.S. Consul; Col. Forbes Robertson, grst Re- 
giment; Capt. H. H. Boys, H.M.S. Cordelia; 
and Capt. M. G. Dunlop, H M.S. Leander. 
Behind these were the chief mourners, cousist- 
ing of the officers of the Marion, Vic miral 
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Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C., Rear-Admiral Max- 
well, and a number of the leading American 
residents. Next came the seamen of the U.S.S. 
Marion, and behind these again was the Euro- 
pean and Sikh Guard from Victoria Gaol. 
Then followed in order the gtst Regiment, the 
Royal Artillery, a Company of the 58th Regi- 
ment, a detachment of Marines and a body of 
blue-jackets. After these came the officers of 
the Regiments, the staff and the fleet, Capt. 
Somerville, A.C.D. representing Lieut.-General 
Cameron. These were followed by H.E. the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the members of the 
Legislative Council, the Consuls, the Puisne 
Judge, and chief Government officials. 


are 

The Electric Light Company recently pro- 
moted in Hongkong bids fair to be a success 
It is stated that more than ten times the number 
of shares were applied for than can be allotted, 


and that the stock is already at 50 per cent. 
premium. 


. 
one 

The Hongkong Telegraph of the 13th 
instant publishes a telegram, dated at Canton 
the same day, which says:— News has been 
received here that Li Hung-chang is dangerously 
ill. In the event of Li’s death he will probably 
be succeeded as Viceroy of Chihli by the Viceroy 
of Nanking, the latter being relieved by the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Hupeh.” Two days later, the 
same paper says:— Telegraphic news was re- 
ceived in Canton yesterday from Tientsin that 
Li Hung-chang had improved considerably. It 
is believed, however, that the Viceroy's present 
illness is ‘the beginning of the end.’” The 
N.-C. Daily News, however, in its issue of the 
19th inst. in reproducing the original message 
from the Telegraph says that “no confirmation 
of the news has been received in Shanghai, and 
it isimprobable that, in the event of the Viceroy’s 
death, the arrangements mentioned would be 


carried out.” 
. 


ee 

The Telegraph of the 12th instant reports 
the local share market as in a state of intense 
excitement, and the following day devotes a 
leader to the subject, in which it is stated 
that a ‘new ‘corner’ has been established in 
connection with the scrip of the Hongkong 
Rope Manufacturing Company, Limited,” and, 
“like similar movements in connection with the 
China and Manila Co.'s shares, with ‘ Punjoms,’ 
and with the scrip of the Steam Launch Com- 
pany, another barefaced ‘plant’ has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by a gang of enterprising 
traffickers whose being at large is a standing 
menace to the well-being of the community at 
large.” 


Tu Nippon, a journal born into the Tokyo 
newspaper world on the 11th ultimo, has a 
good deal to say in its prefatory address to the 
public about patriotism and independence. In 
its eyes Japan has ceased to be self-reliant, and 
is now actuated solely by one motive—to divest 
herself of her own characteristic institutions 
and don those of the West. Two or three far- 
seeing men have attempted to divert the stream 
of popular tendency, but without avail, and in 
the meantime the Japanese nation has broken 
adrift from its moorings and is floating hither and 
thither. In this puzzling emergency Nippon 
comes to the rescue. Its first duty will be 
to revive the national spirit. Not that it will 
raise the old cry of barbarian-expulsion, or that 
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not perceive the beauties of Western civi- 
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lization. Its hope is that Japan may again be 
worthy of the title Aunshi-Koku “nation of 
gentlemen;” and to this end it recommends 
that in adopting any feature of Western life the 
first object should be to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of Japan. It will strive to bring 
about close and friendly relations between the 
Court and the people ; to soften and remove the 
lines of demarcation which at present so pro- 
minently separate rich and poor, high and low ; to 
promote industries and encourage the diffusion of 
education, and by satire and criticism to rebuke 
evil and commend good. The Nippon will 
thus be the organ of no political party, nor will 
it wield its pen in irresponsibility and flippancy ; 
and it will devote its attention particularly to 
the removal of certain obstacles which both in 
foreign and domestic affairs hamper the nation’s 
progress. The Wippon is only the Zokyo 
Dempo under a different name, and will be 
conducted by practically the same staff. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Progres- 


tsionist Party was held at the Oyukan, Asakusa, 


the other day. There were over a hundred 
members present, many of whom had come in 
to the capital from the provinces for the purpose 
of attending the assembly. Mr. Hadano Den- 
zaburo took the chair. A report of the work of 
the society during the past year was read by Mr. 
Aoki Tadasu, after which it was announced 
that a congratulatory telegram had been received 
from Mr, Sunagawa Otoshi, representing the 
Osaka branch of the party. It was resolved, 
with the view of extending the operations of the 
association, to establish an office for the conduct 
of its business, to reduce the present subscrip- 
tion of one yen per head to 30 sen, and to elect 
secretaries for each locality to collect subscrip- 
tions and perform other duties. It was agreed, 
however, that no donation of money, in addition 
to the above amount, would be refused. On the 
recommendation of the Committee all arrears 
were written off the books. Some discussion 
arose as to the election of a president, and ulti- 
mately on the motion 6f Mr. Koidzuka Ryu, it 
was decided to postpone election till next meet- 
ing. The opinion was expressed that delegates 
should be despatched to the provinces with 
the view of awakening interest in the objects 
of the party, but the general feeling was 
that this matter should be left in the hands of 
the Committee for the ensuing year; Messrs. 
Koidzuka Ryu, Aoki Tadasu, Minoura Katsun- 
do, Yano Fumio, Tsunoda Shimpei, Nakano 
Buyei, and Kato Masanosuke. 





Ar the twentieth ordinary meeting of the Hong- 
kong Fire Insurance Company, Limited, held at 
Hongkong on the 25th February, the following 
report was presented to the shareholders :—The 
years 1887 and 1888 have been remarkable for 
the unusual number of fires which occurred 
within those periods, resulting in frequent and 
serious losses to the company, and the balance 
at credit of $252,243.30 as mentioned in the 
report issued in February last, has been reduced 
by subsequent payments attaching to 1887 
policies, leaving an amount now available for 
apportionment of $168,525, which, with the ap- 
proval of the Consulting Committee, it is pro- 
posed to deal with as follows :—Bonus to share- 
holders on their contributions of business, 
$36,525.00; dividend of $16.50 per share, 
$132,000.00—$168,525.00, With regard to in- 
vestments on mortgages, the General Managers 


and Consulting, Committee are satisfied, from 
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valuations made by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
surveyors, that the securities held by the 
company form an ample guarantee for the 
advances made. The Hon. A. P. McEwen 
having left the Colony, Mr. J. F. Holliday has 
been nominated for the approval of the share- 
holders to the vacant seat, and his appointment 
now requires to be confirmed. The present 
members, the Hon.C. P. Chater, Messrs. C. D. 
Bottomley, F. T. P. Foster, and J. S. Moses 
offer themselves for re-election. The General 
Managers and Consulting Committee appointed 
Mr. Fullarton Henderson as auditor on the re- 
tirement of Mr, A. Veitch, and the accounts now 
presented have been audited by him in conjunc- 
tion with Mr, G, S. Coxon. The election of 
Mr. Henderson and re-election of Mr. Coxon 
as auditors of tlie company are recommended. 


Tue origin of the military riot at Toyohashi, in 
the province of Mikawa, appears to have been a 
very trivial affair. On the evening of the 17th 
ultimo, two or three soldiers strolled up to the 
Toyohashi station and entered the cloak-room. 
Thereupon one of the porters informed them 
that admittance to the cloak-room was not per- 
mitted. The soldiers resenting this, a dispute 
arose, and the intruders were put out, leaving 
their caps in the hands of the railway folks. A 
complaint was subsequently lodged at the bar- 
racks by the Railway Authorities. The affair 
rankled so much in the minds of the soldiers 
that seven days afterwards—the 24th—more 
than two hundred of them made a raid upon 
the station, broke .the furniture, destroyed the 
books, and inflicted severe wounds on the acting 
station-master and others. The Commandant 
of the Nagoya Garrison took steps the same 
evening to secure the place against further dis- 
turbance. The ringleaders of the riot were 
arrested and are now on their trial. 


Cura town was en éte on Tuesday evening in 
honour of the wedding of the Emperor of the 
Flowery Land. The illuminations were on 
quite a magnificent scale, several of the tran- 
sparencies so displayed being really works of art. 
In the early part of the evening a monster 
torchlight procession passed through the chief 
streets of the Settlement, its progress being 
marked by loud noise of drums and cymbals. 
Numerous cars, some bearing children and girls 
most richly dressed, and others offerings of 
various kinds, were drawn along, fierce looking 
warriors on high spirited steeds were also pre- 
sent, and althgether the procession was a highly 
imposing one. 2 
a" 

Continuing their demonstrations on account 
of the wedding of their Sovereign, the Chinese 
residents of Yokohama on Wednesday evening 
burned crackers, beat the harmonious tom-tom, 
and walked in procession with torches. 


Tue Japan Herald is scarcely just either to its 
translator or to the Penal Code when it repre- 
sents the 314th Article of the latter as saying 
that “murder and violence are justifiable and 
exempt from punishment when they have taken 
place for the lawful and necessary defence of 
oneself or of another.” “Murder” is “the 
killing of a human being by a person of sound 
mind and with premeditated malice.” There is 
no Code that justifies this anywhere. The 
Article in question discusses, not “ murder,” 
but the killing or wounding of one person by 
another, under circumstances that warrant the 
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latter in believing himself or some one else to 
be in imminent danger at the former’s hands. 
Of course our contemporary’s error is simply 
one of inadvertence, but the impression thus 
conveyed about the Penal Code is too peculiar 
to be left unnoticed. 


TeLecrams are published by the vernacular 
press to the effect that on the morning of the 
24th ultimo, one hundred and sixty soldiers in 
garrison at Toyohashi, in the province of Mi- 
kawa, broke out of barracks and partially 
wrecked several buildings including an official 
residence and the telegraph office. They aiso 
pulled down telegraph posts and removed rails 
on.the line. Mr. Kishi Zaburo, a local official, 
was severely wounded, and therailway service was 
temporarily interrupted. Nothing is said as to 
the origin of the riot, but we learn that Colonel 
Sakamoto, Chief of Staff at Nagoya, proceeded 
to the scene of the disturbance the same even- 
ing by train, with, it may be presumed, force 
sufficient to restore order. Nine of the rioters 
were arrested. 


We learn from Nagasaki that Mr. Quin had 
arrived to take up his appointment at that 
post, and that Mr. Enslie left on Monday for 
Kobe. According to the Rising Sun, Nagasaki 
folk are anticipating the honour of an Imperial 
visit. It is said that the Emperor will probably 
go to Saseho in the Zakachiho Kan, and, “it 
is more than likely,” extend his journey to Na- 
gasaki. The settlement of the waterworks ques- 
tion at the Southem port has apparently induced 
a desire on the part of the inhabitants for a 
supply of pure ice as well as water, as we learn 
that several! capitalists, at the head of whom is 
Mr. Matsuda, have obtained permission from 
the authorities to establish an Ice Manufactur- 
ing Company with a capital of yen 35,000. 


Ox Tuesday evening the Chinese Repre- 
sentative entertained a large party at dinner to 
celebrate the marriage of the Emperor of China. 
Covers were laid for thirty-two, and among the 
guests were their Imperial Highnesses Prince 
Komatsu and Prince Fushimi, their Excel- 
lencies the Members of the Cabinet—except 
Counts Okuma and Inouye—and the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, with the exception of 
the Representative of Italy and Austria~-Hun- 
gary. H.E. M. Sienkiewicz, as Doyen of the 
Corps Diplomatique, proposed the health of 
the Emperor of China in eloquent terms, and 
the Chinese Minister responded in his own 
language. 

Sir Joun Pore Hennessy returned to Mauritius 
on December 22nd, and was received with an 
immense ovation, which is described as the 
“most imposing welcome ever offered to any 
Governor,” and included the ‘‘ members of the 
Legislative Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Magistrates, Heads of Departments, and 
a host of leading residents.” Crowds began to 
assemble as soon as the mail flags were ran up 
at Signal Mountain, and directly the Union 
Jack was hoisted and it was known for certain 
that the Governor was on board, the crowds at 
the wharves increased to such a sea of heads as 
never was seen there before. 


Accornine to the Kobe Yushin Nip po, the ex- 
port of coal to foreign countries has much in- 
creased since the duty was taken off last year, and 
the great rise that has consequently occurred 
lately in the price of this article has affected 





prejudicially employers of steam machinery, 
who find their profits visibly decreasing. The 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, with other steamship 
companies, feels the pressure of this appreciation 
in coal very severely, more especially where 
contracts were entered upon without this even- 
tuality being taken into consideration, The 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha consume in their steamers 
annually about 80,000,000 47m of coal, and by 
sending direct to the Wakamatsu Mine were 
able previous to the rise to get the coal on board 
at prices ranging from 14 to 15 yen per 10,000 
Ain. At present, however, the price at the mine 
is 17.70 yen per 10,000 &/n, and, adding to this 
the freight to Osaka of 5.90 yen, the total is 
brought to 23.60 yen. 








Count Goro and some of his political friends 
were present at a meeting of the Uraga branch 
of the Grand Association on the 16th ult. In 
an address which he gave, the Count, while 
poining out the necessities which had called 
the Grand Association into existence, con- 
demned the objects of the Progressionist Party, 
which by a play on words he declared was not 
Kaishin-to but Kanshin-to (or Party: for sup- 
porting the Government). The Self-govern- 
ment Party aimed only at selfish interests, by 
currying favour with merchants and wealthy 
gentlemen; its members were like the pur- 
chasers of,lottery tickets : all expected and hoped 
to win a prize, but very few were successful. 
He warned his hearers, therefore, to think twice 
before joining any such association. Such, at 
any rate, is the report of his speech given by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 


Tue Shogyé Shimpo, referring to the rumour 
that Shimonoseki is to be added to the list of 
open ports, remarks that such a step would be 
of great importance in the rice export trade. 
For the convenience of Korean commerce 
Hakata and Izugahara have already been open- 
ed, while the coal trade has necessitated the 
establishment of a customs office at Kuchinotsu, 
and foreign vessels are allowed to load rice 
cargoes at various ports not opened by treaty. 


Tre Committee of the Victoria School propose 
to form a preparatory class, chiefly for boys 
under the age of eight who may be available. 
The class is intended to be more especially 
under the supervision of Mrs. Hinton, and 
probably it will be found advisable that such 
boys should not mix with the older ones in the 
school games. Mr. Hinton will be happy to 
give any information on application. It is 
hoped that parents of young boys will avai] 
themselves of this opportunity. 


On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. E. Flint Kilby left 
Yokohama for home. The weather was most 
disagreeable, rain falling heavily, but despite 
this drawback a goodly number of friends 
turned up at the Hatoba to bid them farewell 
and wish them a pleasant voyage. The boys of 
the Victoria School, with Mr. Hinton and Mr. 
Fardel, assembled at the Hatoba and gave three 
cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Kilby as the launch 
started for the steamer. 








Tue latest method of using kerosene as fuel 
for a steam launch has many advantages. The 
oil, instead of being atomised, as formerly, is 
vaporised in acoil by heat, then driven out into 
the fire-box and mixed with the air, The gas 
thus formed burns without smell or smoke, and 
does not foul the tubes or sides of the boilers. 
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THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF THE 

a recent issue we commented briefly 

the English text of which runs thus :— 
Diet.” The word “consent,” in its every- 
and the Diet for this particular purpose. 
seems by implication to occupy a secondary 
this point of view, we thought it necessary 
ordination of the legislative power. The 
embodies no idea derogatory to the Im- 
better rendering of the Japanese than 
that the English text, being, after all, 
this hypothesis we find that we were 
to the closest scrutiny and made the subject 
and the employment of the word “con- 
cided upon with full appreciation of its 
“consent” is what it means to say ; neither 
namely, that the same word occurs several 
English translation. Thus, the 37th Ar- 
that “ the raising of national loans and the 
that are provided in the Budget, shall re- 
of the State require the con- 

all these cases “consent” scems appro- 
method of translating the word Ayésan in 
been chosen by the Japanese compilers 


CONSTITUTION. 
N 
T on the official translation of the Fifth 
“The EMPEROR exercises the Legislative 
day use, scarcely seems to describe pro- 
When it is said that one person does some- 
position of practical competence in respect 
to explain that the Japanese text of the 
word there employed, dyésan (4 $§), 
perial prerogative. . It appeared to us when 
“ consent,” and we were induced to make 
of comparatively small importance, had 
entirely mistaken. Every term used in the 
of mature deliberation. This very Article 
sent,” after many terms of similar import 
various shades of significance. “Consent,” 
more nor less. And here we may note a 
times in the Japanese text, and is in- 
ticle says that ‘‘every law requires the 
contracting of other liabilities to the charge 
quire the consent of the Imperial Diet ;” 
sent of the Imperial Diet by means of 
priate enough, and since it would obvi- 
one and the same document, as it is im- 
without ample reflection, we a rey 


ee aes 
Article of the new Japanese Constitution, 
power with the consent of the Imperial 
perly the relation between the Sovereign 
thing with another’s consent, the former 
of the latter. Looking at the matter from 
Article does not suggest any such. sub- 
signifies literally “joint assistance,” and 
we wrote that “ concurrence” would be a 
the suggestion inasmuch as we supposed 
probably received little attention. In 
English text was, on the contrary, submitted 
received an exceptional amount of thought, 
had been examined and discussed, was de- 
then, is what the Constitution says, and 
fact of some importance to the discussion ; 
variably rendered by “consent” in the 
consent of the Imperial Diet ;” the 62nd, 
of the National Treasury, except those 
the 64th, that “the expenditure and re- 
an annual Budget,’’ and so forth. In 
ously be as inadmissible to vary the 
probable that a term so rare could have 
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than sufficient reason to pause before 
condemning the English equivalent actually 
employed. Let us see, then, whether the 
context of this important Article, and the 
general construction of the Constitution, 
do not serve to place beyond all doubt the 
value of the word ‘ consent,” as it stands. 

In the first place, then, we have to note 
that the whole section of the Constitution 
relating to “The EMPEROR” is positive 
in its terms. Various exercises of the Im- 
perial prerogative are enunciated, but no- 
where is a negative introduced. We 


never read that the EMPEROR shall 
not do this, that, or the other. We 
only read of what he actually does. Of 


course there is no denying that this cata- 
logue of functions to be dischargedamounts, 
in effect, to a list of limitations. So soon 
as the part played by the head of the State 
in any act of administration is defined, the 
part he does not play is known by in- 
ference. But there is a deep and carefully 
guarded significance in this avoidance of 
negative forms—a significance easily ap- 
preciated when we remember the sacred 
and inviolable position occupied by the 
Sovereign in Japan from time immemorial, 
and re-asserted emphatically in the third 
Article of the new Constitution. In ac- 
cordance, then, with this rule of positive 
find that while the 
power of sanction is carefully reserved to 
the EMPEROR, the power of veto is not 
mentioned at all. To withhold sanction 
and to interpose a veto amount in practice 
to much the same thing. But there is a 
subtle distinction between them, and to 
arrive at a distinct conception of it we 
need only note that whereas, if the head of 
the State possesses only the power of veto, 
a law may go into force without his exer- 
cising any apparent function whatsoever 
with respect to it, nothing of the kind can 
occur when the power of sanction is vested 
in him. 
come operative until he has performed, in 
respect of it, the positive act of signifying 
his sanction. The power of veto, in fact, 
belongs more properly to federal and re- 
publican, than to monarchical, politics. In 
the Japanese Constitution it is the power of 
sanction that the EMPEROR reserves. The 
exercise of the legislative authority is there 
divided into four stages—initiation, deli- 
beration, sanction, and promulgation. The 
initiative function may be performed alike 
by the Government and by the Diet. The 
Government—that is to say, the EMPEROR 
and his Cabinet—can project and draft laws 
and submit them to the Diet, or projects 
and drafts may originate with the Diet it- 
But the deliberative function apper- 
tains essentially to the Diet, and must of 
necessity be performed by it in respect of 
every law before the latter becomes opera- 
tive, as may be seen from the examples 
already cited with reference to the use of 
the word “consent.” It may further be 
noted here that distinctive terms are em- 


gle designate the Diet’s agreement 


construction, we 


In the latter case no law can be- 


self. 


in respect of a law that has not yet become 
operative, and its agreement in respect of 
a law that has already been in operation. 
In the former case “consent” is used; in 
the latter, ‘‘ approbation,” though the idea 
intended to be conveyed by the two ex- 
pressions is identical. To illustrate the 
employment of the second term, Article 
64 may be cited. According to that 
Article, though the Government is com- 
petent to enact emergency ordinances 
when the Diet is not sitting, their term of 
irresponsible operation is strictly limited 
to the period intervening before the next 
session of the Diet. At that session all 
such ordinances must be duly deliberated 
on, and if the Diet declines to “ approve ” 
them, the Government declares them 
thenceforth invalid. It is thus abundantly 
clear that the term “consent” does not 
imply the superiority, or even the equality, 
of the party givingit. The Diet’s right of 
consent is strictly limited to the delibera- 
tive stage of legislation, and has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the exercise of the 
Imperial prerogative of sanction, Thelatter 
appertains exclusively to the Sovereign. 
No law can gointo force until it has received 
his sanction. So carefully is the positive 
principle preserved throughout that the 
refusal of the Imperial sanction is not 
alluded to terms. Bills that have 
passed both Houses of the Diet are pre- 
sented to the EMPEROR, and, if they re- 
ceive his sanction, are promulgated before 
the Diet’s next session. If they do not 
receive sanction, the fact becomes known 
simply by their not being promulgated. 
Finally, the function of promulgation is 
also Imperial. “The EMPEROR orders 
laws to be promulgated and executed.” 
Having before us this clear and perfectly 
unmistakable definition of the manner of 
dividing and discharging the legislative 
functions, we are in no difficulty as to the 
significance of the word “consent,” or 
kyésan. It is used in its original and 
strict meaning of unity of sentiment, or 
moral agreement. The EMPEROR ex- 
ercises the legislative power, the Diet 
being a consenting party. Sooner or later 
every law or project of law must come 
before the Dict, and unless that body, 
after due deliberation, announces by vote 
that between a majority of both its 
Houses and the framers of the law a con- 
sensus of opinion exists, the law must not 
become operative. To convey this mean- 
ing it was thought, we believe, that no 
better word than “consent” could be 
employed. Naturally the use of an En- 
glish expression quite novel in consti- 
tutional terminology—as concurrence, cé- 
operation, and so forth—would have been 
avoided as far as possible, though no such 
consideration applied to the Japanese draft, 
in preparing which the framers were en- 
tirely unshackled by linguistic precedents. 
We confess that the more we examine the 
English rendering of the Constitution, the 
less disposition we find to alter any of its 
terms, especially when we remember that 


the wide research and expert knowledge 
employed in its compilation are quite be- 


in 
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OUR SEISMOLOGISTS. 
——+ 

OT every country is cursed by such 
visitations as earthquakes. On the 

other hand, not every country is blessed 
in the possession of scientific gentlemen 
willing and competent to investigate _phe- 
nomena so abstruse and so forbidding. 
We are proud of our Scismological So- 
ciety. Its studies have already contributed 
to Japan’s reputation for original research, 
and will still further contribute to that end, 
we make no doubt. With pain, then, do we 
discover that we have been the inadver- 
tent means of exposing this learned associa- 
tion to ridicule. We never meant to doit 
a vicarious injury. Our intentions were of 
the best. We had no purpose other than 
to tell the Seismologists, with all gentle- 
ness, something of what the public says 
about them. 





For the public is not entirely 
absorbed in admiration; not altogether 
complimentary. Even among those who 
have hitherto supported the Society and 
applauded its work—and none can claim 
to have been more uniformly earnest in 
the latter respect than we—there are some 
so profane as to think that a little more 
practicality would be advantageous. These 
well-disposed persons search the pages of 
the Society's Transactions year after year, 
partly because they like to see that there 
is at least something to print, but chiefly 
because they hope for information capable 
of being utilized to guarantee their dwell- 
ings against the destructive mischief of 
Japan’s only unpleasant feature. Their 
search is not largely rewarded. They do 
not under-rate the difficulties of the Seis- 
mologists’ task. They do not fail to ap- 
preciate the diligence and ability shown 
by these gentlemen. Only, they doubt 
whether such high qualities are quite wisely 
applied. As plain, every-day folks, they 
imagine that indisputable talents exercised 
for years, and ingenious methods of obser- 
vation long employed, should be beginning 
to bear useful fruit of some sort. Perhaps 
the notion is extravagant. Perhaps Seis- 
mology has exhausted its discoveries, and 
nothing remains for us but to build our 
houses in pits or rest them upon round shot. 
We, however, have not lost all hope. Being 
still sanguine, we ventured recently to in- 
dicate a direction that might, in our opinion, 
be advantageously followed. We suggest- 
ed that the destructive forces of recent 
earthquakes and the strengths of resistance 
of three houses, typical of men’s dwellings 
in this country, should be translated into 
easily comparable arithmetical expressions 
for tabulation in the Scismological Transac- 
tions. Such a method would serve many 
objects. It would enable us to form an 
approximate estimate of the risks we con- 
stantly run, To predict the character of 
future earthquakes is, of course, out of the 
question. At any moment we may be 
visited by a shock severe enough to bury 
us allin the ruins of our houses. There 
is no method of calculating or providing 
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against a contigency of that kind: it must 
be suffered to remain in the region of the 
inscrutable. But ordinary mortals are con- 
tent to take the events of the past twenty 
years as a reasonable basis for estimating 
the probability of what the next twenty will 
bring. We have been visited by severe, but 
fortunately not fatally severe, earthquakes 
during this A/edji era, and we regard it as 
within the range of fair chance that they 
may be considered an approximate index of 
the shakings in store for us during the re- 
mainder of the century. The effect of 
these phenomena, though our houses and 
our persons remain intact, is to produce a 
feeling of great and increasing uncertainty 
and uneasiness. When people met on the 
18th instant, they looked at one another 
with scared faces, and alluded to the quake 
of the morning as “ aay 
described how they had 
escaped into the open air, or declared that 
they had every moment expected to hear 
their houses tumbling about their ears. 
Now was it really ‘‘a near thing,” and 
were these expectations of imminent ruin 
reasonable? 

Seismological 
alia. 
to explain intelligibly how much 


a near thing,” 
close shave ;” 


‘That is what we want the 
Society to tell 
We want the learned seismologists 


us, tuter 
danger is 
really incurred by a shock like that of the 
18th instant ; what margin of stability re- 
mained to a fairly well built house of 


‘the three types mentioned above; and 


whether, by additional care in construc- 
tion, or slightly modified forms of building, 
we cannot so increase that margin as to 
feel secure hereafter against anything 
short of a singularly violent visitation. If 
the Society can give us this information, 
it will confer an immense boon and remove 
the feeling of indifference with which the 
public is beginning to regard its observa- 
tions and ‘Transactions. Such 
suggestion embodied our previous 
article, and we now venture to repeat it. 
But had we anticipated the consequences 
of this suggestion, we might have hesitated 
to make it public. Had we foreseen that 
to throw any doubt on the perfection of 
the Society’s methods would have provoked 
championship worthy of the Pickwick 
Club, we might have held our peace. The 
mischief is done, however, and we can 
only apologise. 


was the 
in 





At the same time, in 
justice to ourselves we cannot appropriate 
the whole blame. Our local contemporaries 
are also in fault. They should not have 
lent their leading columns to an angry 
seismologist. It is true that he cleverly 
adapted his style to the character of the 
two papers, and that, in order to gain 
appropriate inspiration from his surround- 
ings, he apparently wrote one article in 
the kitchen and the other in the nursery. 
But no ostrich ever performed more 
fatuous manceuvres with its shy head 
than does this familiar assailant of ours, 
when he tries to hide his identity under 
varieties of abuse and irrelevance. It 


is as impossible for him to conceal 





his hand as it was for Mr. Dick to 
keep King CHARLES out of the memorial. 
He labours under an infirmity cognate 
with Mr. Dick's. The Normanton affair; 
the Japanese ladies who complained of 
being insulted in the streets by rowdy 
foreigners; the otter-hunters—these are 
incidents that never cease to haunt his 
distraught mind, and he can no more avoid 
reference to them, whatever be the con- 
text, than the poor silly kite-flyer of Dover 
Common could banish from his imagina- 
tion the image of the ill-starred monarch. 
Give him any subject, bid him defend any 
cause, social, scientific, or political, his 
tyrannous idiosyncracy irresistably com- 
pels him to begin by laudatory allusions to 
the ‘noble sailors who saved themselves 
and left their passengers to perish; to the 
gallant roughs who insulted innocent girls 
in the streets; to the brave otter-hunters 
who trespassed and poached on foreign 
preserves. It is sad; but we trust and 
believe that the aberration is only tem- 
porary, and that it soon cease to 
disfigure the career of a clever man and 
genial companion. Therefore, our disposi- 
tion is to treat it with all tenderness. Per- 
haps there is little merit in forbearance. 
One cannot engage in serious argument 
with a scientific gentleman who undertakes 
to vindicate the thoroughness of a seismo- 
logical society’s researches by tabulating 
the printer's errors that occur in a news- 
paper's telegrams. 


will 


As well discuss the 
tules of logic with a eunuch. The only 
point we are concerned to note—apart, 
of course, from our regret that the Seis- 
mological Society should have been thus 
covered with ridicule by its champion—is 
the assertion that our article was an altack 
on Professor Sekiya. It was nothing of 
the kind. With the fullest respect for Pro- 
fessor SEKIVA’S abilities, we did not and do 
not attribute to him all the achievements, 
or hold him responsible for all the short- 
comings, of the Seismological Society. 
That his report prefaced our article was a 
mere incident. It was avery good report, 
according|to the Society's standards. To 
any one at all familiar with mathematical 
nomenclature or seismological methods of 
recording observations, the Professor's re- 
cord, as translated by us, presented no 
ambiguity. When he spoke of the seismic 
force acting along a line inclined at 60°, 
the idea did not require to be illustrated 
by the slope of a clothes’ line, though the 
strength of domestic association may in- 
vest the simile with exceptional value for 
some minds. And if an uncrossed ¢ and 
a blundecring type-setter 
“59 metres” into “ 19 inches,” childish 
exultation over the obvious error does not 
vindicate the Society’s title to be con- 
sidered practical. But why waste time 
over such trivi Professor SEKIYA is 
not in the least likely to imagine that we 
attacked him, or to let himself be thrust 


perverted our 








es. 


into the van of a laughably irrelevant and 
irascible defence. 
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seismologists, who have not the Norman- 
fon or the otter-hunters on the brain, will 
be well pleased to learn what the public 
think of their labours, and will not become 
incoherently wrathful because their ears 
ate not stunned by a universal paan of 


praise. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
SS 
‘THE CON TUTLON OF JAPAN. 


To tHe Epitor oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 
king place with 
in the 








Sir,—The discussion which i 
reference to the use of the word “consent,” 
official translation of the Constitution, as the equiva- 
lent of kydsan in the fifth and other articles of that 
document, cannot, F think, be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by an excathedrd d Either word 
may be conect; but both of them cannot be. 
“Lhe question is, which is the original? The word 
“consent” accurately describes the function of 
the Imperial Diet, which function is not final, for in 
order to give it effective force, the Imperial sanc- 
tion, or, to use the more exact constitutional termin= 
ology, the Imperial assent, is requisite. ‘Thus, 
a Bill may originate with the Government, or with 
the House of Peers, or with the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but though it may have passed, that 
is received the consent of, both houses, it does not 
an Act until it has obtained the Imperial 
assent, which converts it into law. All this is si 
ple enough, and on familiar lines; and the mean- 
ing of the Fifth Article of the Constitution is, not 
that the Emperor exercises the legislative power 
with the consent of the Diet; but that the consent 
of both Houses to a proposed measure must pre- 
cede the exercise of the power which gives it legi 
lative effect, which power is confined to the Sov 
reign. But, ay you point out, the word &ydsan is 
of rare use, and signifies literally ‘joint assist- 
ance.” Itis composed of ky6 (lating, con), and san 
(latine, adjumentum) ; and finds its exact equiva. 
lent in’ the egually rare English word “ coadju 
ment.’ Thus, the Fifth Article of the Constitution, 
literally translated from Japanese into English, 
would read :—" The Emperor, with the coadju 
ment of the Imperial Diet, exercises the legislative 
power;” and it is, to say the least, arbitrary to 
tell us that kyésan is to be translated consent. 
We may consent so to translate it; but that use 
of the word does not command our assent. Now 
take the official English version, and translate it 
into Japanese; and we shall get Tenshi wa Te 
hkoku Gikai no kydshin (uot kyOsan) wo motte rip- 
pdken wo okonau. If, then, “consent” is the 
original word, it should be rendered into Japanese 
by kydshin (con and sentio, unity of sentiment) ; 
if kyésan is the original word, it should be ren- 
dered into English by coadjument (con and adju- 
mentum, or joint assistance). ‘The result is that 
the two versions ave not in strict verbal accord ; 
and that the selection of the word kydsan to cot 
vey the idea of consent, or vice versd, was calcu- 
lated to provoke the discussion that has ariser 


Yours faithfully, J. F. LOWDRR. 
Yokohama, 23rd February, 1889. 
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YOKOHAMA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 
ee 
[OFFICIAL REPORT. ] 





‘The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at three o'clock in the Rooms of the Chamber 
at No. 12, Water Street. Mr. Tom ‘Thomas, 
Chairman of the Chamber, presided, and among 
Uhose present were Messis, R. Johnstone, Jas. 
Walter, C. Giusanni, J. Rickett, James Dodds, 
J. A. Fraser, E. B. Watson, R. D. Robison, A. 
O. Gay, J. P. Mollison, E. Whittall, W. Brent, 
A. J. Easton, C. Ziegler, J. Holm, F. Grunwald, 
W.-H. ‘Taylor, M. Kaufmann, C. Heymann, A. H. 
Groom, H. Blum, W. J. S. Shand, and O. Keil 
(Secretary). 

Mr. Ketx read the notice calling the meetin; 

On the motion of Mr. Rickert, seconded by 
Mr. Rosrson, it was resolved to take the minutes 
of last meeting as read. 

‘The CuairMan—The next item of business is 
the statement of accounts. [think you have all a 
copy of the documents before you, showing that we 
have a balance of $888.12 apainst our balance of 
$1,090.15 at the same time last year, We have 
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had some additions to expenditure during the year, 
but L think upon the whole the balance of $888.12 
may be considered as satisfactory.—(Applause.) 

Mr. WaITTALL proposed and’ Mr. MoLLison 
seconded that the accounts be accepted and passed. 

‘This was agieed to unanimously. 

Following ave the accounts :— 

Yononasa Grverat Ciruanex or Coatence, 

‘Statement of Recetrts ano Exrenpiturs ror tus Year 1888. 








To Malance from 1887 eoceigeeies $UO9O.1S 
Members’ Subscriptions, 4 @ $25... 1,600.00 
Circulsrs sold — 
To Members... 18,547 for. $3,167.99 
To Non-members (with postage). 1,208 for... 323.40 
2491.39 
Half-yearly Statistics sold . 637 for The.ar 
Sundry Publications sold 18.60 


Interest allowed by Hongkong and Shanghai Bank on 
Current Account SAE AE 
Fire Insyrance | onus Sun Fire Office sent 
Rent of Meeting Room anesaee 





Balance, cash in hand... 











Rent ...... ‘ e cymes 
Serretary’s Salary and Allowance for Assistant 
Wages for Chinese Assistant and Office boys fi 
Printing Citculars, Statistics, Reports, ete. ajo ns 627.30 
Advertising and Subseriziions to Local Newspapers. 71.20 
Returns of Imports and Exports, etc... 109.60 
Porniture and Stationery 455 
Hooks of Reference 45.06 
Petty Disbursements, Fuel, Light 

Sundries cg. sctsssaeesesiee 237.30 
Fire Insurance, $1,900 17.00 








888.03 
$5,351.33 


Balance, carried to new account .. 





E. & O, E, Yokohama, December gist, 1888, 
©. Katt, Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, February 19th, 1889. 


HW. A. Henna, 
Cintas, }Auditors, 


The CHainman—The next matter before you is 
the report of the Committee, and though’ itis 
printed, with your kind permission I shall ead it 
to you. It is as follow: 





Rerort of THE Yoxonama Generar CHampen oF 
Commerce, For THE YEAR 1888. 

‘The Committee of the Chamber have again had a 
comparatively easy task during the past year, though 
there have been some important matters for con- 
sideration. 

‘The cordial spirit with which the Chamber's direct 
representations to the local Authorities have been 
received and attended to, has been much appreciated, 
as well as the assurance of His Excellency the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, that the Imperial Government is 
and will at a'l times be pleased to receive and further 
any suggestions for the advancement of Commerce. 

HARBOUR AND PIER, 

The remarks made at last annual meeting seem to 
have had good effect on Japanese Merchants in Yoko- 
hama, as almost immediately afterwards it became 
known that plans of a Harbour and Pier scheme as a 
private enterprise had already been submitted to the 
Government for approval ; but inasmuch as the scheme 
would be chiefly beneficial to the |apanese portion of 
the Settlement without regard to either National or 
Foreign interests generally, serious objections were 
immediately raised in many quarters, and representa. 
tions were made on the subject by this Chamber to Mr. 
Oki Morikata, who gaye them attention and promised 
to use his endeavours in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by the Chamber, but said he feared there 
might be some difficulty in respect of the extra cost re- 
quired fora larger undertsking. Subsequently, with 
General Palmer present, he explained to your Chairman 
the difficulties there were to contend with, and stated 
that fresh planswould probably be taken into con- 
sideration, 

At an interview granted, to the Hon. P. le Poer 
‘Trench, H. B. M. Chargé d'Affaires, by his Excellency 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, your Chairman ex- 
plained the objections to the scheme put forward by 
the Japanese Merchants, and having discussed the 
whole bearings of the matter, Count Okuma promised 
to go carefully into it and see what could be done, his 
great fear being that such a Harbour as Northern Japan 
really required might involve an expenditure greater 
than could at present be afforded by the Government. 

Atan interview with your Chairman a short time 
ago Count Okuma said the matter had been pretty 
well decided upon by the Government, and that in a 
few weeks plans would be completed; these would 
embrace one arm of a Breakwater extending from the 
Kanagawa Fort and another from the Eastern end of 
the Yokohama Bund with a Pier 3.000 feet long for 
vessels to load and discharge at, running out from the 
present Custom House, It was expected to take about 
2} years to complete the work. 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

‘The Circular addressed early in May by the Super- 
intendent of Customs to the Board of Consuls in re- 
spect of changing the rate of exchange for ad valorem 
duties having been fully considered by your Commit- 
tee, a letter was addressed to the Superintendent of 
Customs urging the Imperial Government to recon. 
sider the matter so far as the shortness of the notice 
for so radical a change was concerned, and it is 
gratifying to have received an intimation that the Go- 
vernment did make a concession in respect of the 




















notified change, Count Okuma having used his 
fluence in the matter. 
HATOBA ACCOMMODATION, 

After some further correspondence, and many inter- 
views, with the Superintendent of Custums, it has been 
arranged to fill in a large additional space to be 
reclaimed from the harbour beyond the Japanese 
Hatoba and to build several Godowns which are to be 
available at a very moderate rental 

KEROSENE STORAGE. 

Mr. Gubbins, Acting Consul for Great Britain, com- 
municated with the Chamber in respect of a revision 
of the Kerosene Storage Regulations, and after consi- 
deralle attention being given to the subject the Cham- 
ber's views, supported by those of the Insurance Agents, 
were furnished to the British Consul; but, so far, 
nothing more has been heard of the matter, 

WATERWORKS. 
he Water Supply has been greatly beneficial in 
assisting to suppress fires, but owing to the unsatis- 
factory method of assessment attending the supply to 
business premises aud private houses, many persons 
and firms are at present debarred from its use. 
RAILWAYS, 

Considerable additions have been made to the lines 

since a year ago, and the following are now open :— 





























Government Railways 44é miles. 
Japan Railway Co. 285 mil 
Ryomo Ratlusy C ‘33 niles 
Mito Railway Co imiles 
Sanyo Railway Coun. Sy miles. 
Sakai Kailway Con. A miles. 
Total or vtenesestingrstnacsersennes 8§O MITER. 
and the following lines are under constructio 
‘Government Railways Shid7ucks-Hamamatsu ...._ se mites. 
Maibara Otsu “4g miles. 
Japan Railway Co... Sendal-Awomor 200 miles. 





Huneji-Onomichi. 
W'ghinjiku-Hachioii 
“-Kusatsu-Vokkaichi... 


Sanyo Railway Co. 
Kobu Railway Co. 
Kansei Railway Co 
Kiuslin Railway Co. 
Sanuki Railway Co. 
Osaka Railway Co... 
















Total... 
but no fresh charters have been granted. 

The Tokaido line is now completed except the so 
miles section between Shidzuoka and Hamamatsu, 
which will probably be opened in April, when through 
communication with Osaka will be practicable by Rail, 
excepting the Lake Biwa section, which may not be 
finished for some little time longer. Mr. A, S. Aldrich 
has kindly supplied the foregoing information, 

TREATY KEVISION, 

‘The subject has not been under discussion within 
the Chamber during the past year, but it is a well 
known fact that the Japanese Government are now 
desirous to have the niatter settled at an early date, 
and your Committee are of opinion that, if approached 
from both sides in a liberal spirit, the result might be 
beneficial to the foreign trade of Japan. 

On the auspicious occasion of the Promulgation of 
the Constitution your Committee presented, through 
His Excellency Count Okuma, an address of congra- 
tulation to His Imperis! Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, which met with a very gracious reception, and 
was, acknowledged by Count Okuma the following day 
by letter addressed to the Committee of the Chamber. 

It is with the deepest regret that the Chamber has 
to record the deaths of Mr. E. Zappe, Consul-General 
for Germany, and Mr. Russell Robertson, Consul for 
Great Britain, both old residents, held in’ very high 
esteem generally, and always pleased to render any 
assistance in their power for the welfare of the Com- 
munity or for the interest of this Chamber, 

‘Ihe following are the values as furnished by the 
Imperial Customs of Imports and Exports for all 
Japan during the years 1888 and 1887 :— 


Torat_Vatur or Iuroxrs. 




















1888, 
Yokohama. + $30,981,708 
Kobe and Osaka 23,519,987 
Nayasaki, Hakodate, & 

other Ports... 





24441,06 
$56,041 


« $43416,082 «.. $15,525,894 
Equivalent in Sterling. 0,818,731. €7,738,812.14 £2,079,918.8 
‘Torat Vatue or Exronrs, 





1946 


Yokohama so..scusees 
Kobe and Oxaka 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, & 





as $4247 4S os $551876.469 
Syoearongay on $35,576,469 $I 


18)sg1.310 |. 13,846, 











other Ports «6,208,058 4. 4,835,885... 1,370,078 
$05,290,091 ... $51,050,208 ... $14,177,480 


25,854 485-1 £7,712,870.8 £2,141,614.15 


Total Imports and Exports 1888... $122, 


§ o4a7ssass 
Total increase of the trade of 1888. § 37,70),38 


These figures, as last year, have been obtained 
through the courtesy of the Superintendent of 
Customs, and it has again to be noted that as the 
Department had a fixed rate of Exchange for calcula- 
tions, namely $4.88 to the Pound Sterling up to the 
goth ‘September and since then $662, the values are 
jower than they would have been had current rates of 
Exchange been taken into consideration. The values 
are also in most cases for first cost only, so that as re- 
gards Imports these figures are about 18 per cent. 
below actual values here, ‘Treating the Import figures 
on that basis, the total of Import would be as near as 
possible equal to that of Export, viz. 865,000,000, 
at which figure the Sterling value has been computed 
at the rate of $6.62 

‘Vhese figures may be considered highly satisfactory 
in view of the general increase that has taken piace 
in both Imports and Exports, showing, according to 
the Customs’ valuation, a Grand Total of $12,178,637 
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(or if computed at exchange $6.62 the figures would 
be $130,000,000) which makes the highest value yet 
attained by the foreign trade of Japan in any one year. 
‘The following table will show the comparative 
deliveries of Imports for the two past years and the 
stocks at Yokohama at the end of each year of the 
principal articles quoted in the Chamber's Circular, 


Imports. 


INCREASE AND Tworkast 
Dauivertas. Dscesaszor Stoces, ann Det 
Daciveniss enrane oF 
1s Stoces 
1888, 1887. 1886. 1888. 1887, 1886, 

Cotton Varns-— 
English pls. 132498 128,623 * 3,870 23,964 74377 * 16,587 
Hombays..pls. $4,012 42,609 * 12,003 4,8ai 3,387 * "3,034 

Grey” Shirt- 

Ings... Pes: 481.180 "431,700 * 49,460 136,900 5,050 131,860 
T. Chothis’pes, 120,460 110,100 10,300 143000 $050" 8,950 


Indigo Shirt- 


ing etc. ...pcs. 126,370 132,180 * 4,220 61,000 30,500 30,500 














Prints <0. pes: 164,173 158,930 * 2§,3¢8 a3,c00 30,000 “Blove 
Cotton ita. 

Vians . ....pc8. $4,683 30,870" 4,113 11,100 11.350t 380 
Turkey Reds pcs.178,818 254.050 t $5,232 13,400 30,000 t 16,600 
Yelvets opts anise “ftiqio t 260 "9,900 Byjeoe F 4109 

ietoria 

Lawns ...pes. 52,638 65,880 + 13,242, 20,000 7,000 13,000 
Silk faced ‘ 

TENS = PES: 14467 15,2004 739 7,799 6,500" 1,208 
talians 

Cloth... ..pes. 112.744 136,975 t 24,231 45,900. 30,000 * 15,900 
Mousselines pes.290,911 206,040 # 24,871 bo,oc0 30,000 # 49,000, 
Cloth ......pes. 1o,st$ Is.7}ot §,286 $1600 4,000 * “1,6c0 
Blankets "prs. 274,212 300,940 1 $2,728 78,800 107,060 28,206 

vnioations piacssiea6: .a(hi6iq#' 7639s ‘sanss adem © 13500 
Wire Nails.pls. 4112 93°75 * '11362 20,000 | g,000 * 18,000 
Kerosene cases 1,466,407 1,224,423 *241,984 179,220 159,000 * 





Sugars Bis. SB40t4 9480248 * 38.709 $0,600 33,8002" 30,100 

* Increase, + Decrease of Deliveries and Stocks. 

‘Though there has been an increase in the deliveries 
of some articles, the Import trade has during the past 
year been suffering from excessive supplies, which 

ave tended to depress prices very injuriously and to 
render business for the most part unsatisfactory, not 
alone to the Japanese dealers, who have thus had to 
work against a weak und drooping market, but to 
Importers also, who in spite of the higher rates pre. 
vailing at the place of production have had to carry on 
an unremunerative trade and to hold at the close of 
the year larger stocks than are conducive to a healthy 
state of trade, 

‘The following table will show the comparative 
figures of the principal articles exported from Yoko- 
hama for the part two years :— 























EXPORTS 
Incrsase. Decrease. 
Quan. Value, Quan- Value. 
1888. 1887. “tity. tity. 
Silk..bales 45,514 30,932 18,584 $6,677,600 
Waste 
Silk pls. staa_— 23,360 9922 233,900 
Pierced 
cocoons pls. 3,10r 2.644 145300 
Tea...1bs, 33,303,123 26,374,851 we" $,071,729$592,600 
Tobacco pis. 4.956 "3.071 33,800 : 
Rice. Bross 6 5 
pls. 19,367 $00 
Fish Oil pls. 14,403, 46,400 
Copper...pls. 78,498 a4ngee 
Total $7,426,800 Total $504,700 
Equivalent in Sterling o.ccocce rena ty12873.2 894833417 
Total increase in 1888 in these items 
alone . -$6,832,100.00  1,033,039.5 


The above figures in the aggregate show a satisfac- 
tory increase, as there are but four articles of a minus 
quantity as compared with last year, and with the ex- 
ception of Tea their values are small; whilst, on the 
other hand, the increased values of all other articles, 
and especially Silk, are flattering indications of the 
developement in the Export trade. 

SILVER, 

The value has again ruled lower than during the 
preceding year, the highest point touched having 
been 444d. per ounce (in London) for a very short 
time in January, after which it declined steadily and 
touched q1$d. in May, but rose again to 42d. very 
shortly ; subsequently for a short time in September it 
rose to 44ysd. and again declined to 42d. which 
has been about the average quotation for the last three 
months of the year. Corresponding fluctuations in 
Sterling exchange have as usual follawed closely on 
those of Silver. 

The Import and Export figures of Bullion for the 
past year are as follows :— 


Total Export to foreign countries 
Total Import from foreign countries “610,678 
Fxcess of Export over Import $4.458.017 


In August last the Chamber removed to the present 
premises, which are found to be more convenient and 
also more comfortable than the former ones, 

Your Secretary was granted three months’ leave of 
absence in August last, and returned feeling greatly 
benefited by the relaxation. 

‘Ihe Statement of the Chamber's accounts for the 
past year, duly audited, is appended, showing a Credit 
Balance of $888.12, against $1,090.15 at the end of 
last year, The number of Members at present is 61 
against 6g at same time last year. 

Tom Tuomas, Chairman, 


I have a few additional remarks, gentlemen, 
continued the Chairman, to make’ in reference 
to the subject embodied in the report just read. 
‘The establishing of direct communication with 
the Japanese Authorities covers perhaps the 
most important part of your Committee’s work 
during the past year. Had all those representa- 
tions been only practicable through the medium 
of the Consular Board you can readily under- 
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stand the difficulties and delay there would have 
been—not that I wish in any way to depreciate 
the value of that body’s good offices, but simp 

thatthe direct process was so much more exped 
tious and possibly more effective. Mr. Oki, the 
respected Kenrei, has shown the greatest desire to 
furnish the Chamber with all. information about 
local matters, and Mr. Arishima has also been 
obliging in his capacity as Superintendent of the 
Customs, but it is especially to H.E. Count Okuma 
that the Chamber has to be grateful for his earnest 
recognition of the meritsofcommerce. The Harbour 
Scheme, referred to as a private enterprise, was by 
ho means a trifling undertaking, as it involved an 
expenditure of about 14 millions of yen; still it did 
not commend itself to the public generally, and 
when compared with the extensive works now cor 

templated, there is no doubt the Government have 
acted wisely in the decision they have come to, and 
we may in the near future look forward to an excel- 
Jent harbour with all the accessories for expediting 
the shipping business of the port, and large enough 
to accommodate all the fleets likely to require its 
shelter. ‘The change in the rate of exchange was 
one that might reasonably have been introduced 
earlier had the Imperial Government deemed fit, 
and therefore no objection could be raised to it, 
but the shortness of the notice did call for a recon- 
sideration, and this was very fairly responded to. 
The insufficient storage accommodation at the 
Hatoba has been a continual source of complaint, 
and when a number of steamers happen to come 
in about the same time a good deal of inconve! 
ence is occasioned, which should be greatly miti 
gated by the additional space and godowns con- 
templated. The storage of kerosene in large 
quantities within the foreign settlement is so highly 
dangerous that the prescribed quantity of 30 
cases, as a maximum, permitted to be stored and 
only in specially constructed godowns, seemed a 
wise precaution against the danger of fire, and it 
was hoped the Consular authorities would have 
had the regulations of the insurance companies 
putin force'so as to have prohibited otherwise the 
storage in the foreign settlement. I do not think 
it necessary to comment on the railway construc- 
tion beyond congratulating the companies on their 
rapid progress in the different undertakings, and 
on the fact of so many additions since last year 
having been brought into a position of earning re- 
venue. No doubt the completion of the Tokaido 
line will add greatly to the prosperity of Yoko- 
hama, and the line will have a lage amount 
of traffic both in passengers and merchandise. 
Treaty Revision appears to have been dormant 
for nearly a whole year, but there is little doubt 
that the Government do now seriously mean to 
push it on, and if possible lay at rest the long 
pending question before the Constitution comes into 
force next year. Many of course still cling to the 
present order of things, and do not wish fora 
change from the enjoyment of their own laws, 
free travel under the passport system, and. the 
moderate scale of duties at present levied on 
imports, but if the Government have decided 
that the present state of affairs must be changed 
and the Treaties revised, then comes the question 
whether it may not be better to accept a new order 
of things with a liberal spirit, ‘provided, as a matter 
of course, a similar liberal spirit is shown by the 
Japanese Government in their negotiations, which 
will almost surely be the case, seeing that they are 
so very anxious (o have the matter finally disposed 
of before the date of the Constitution coming in 
force. At your Committee's interview with Count 
Okuma on the 11th inst. he said : Now, the only 
matter remaining to be settled is the Revision of 
the Treaties, and he hoped that would soon be ef- 
fected,” which conveyed to your Committee a 
good deal more than the simple words expressed. 
Your Committee are of opinion that, if dealt with 
in a liberal spirit the revision of the Treaties might 
be beneficial to trade, and such was the reply 
made to Count Okuma. It is to be hoped that 
the proposals of the Government may be such as 
can be accepted by the foreign powers, and that our 
change of status in this country may be smoothed 
by improved commercial relations as well as more 
profitable trade. The Promulgation of the Con- 
stitution on the 1th inst. was, as you are aware, 
made the occasion to present an address of con- 
gratulation through H.E. Count Okuma to H.LLM. 
the Emperor—the short time at disposal was the 
only reason your’ Committee had for not asking 
the whole of the members of the Chamber to sub- 
scribe the address. I am not prepared to enter 
upon any criticism of the Constitution, but under 
any circumstances it cannot fail to convey im- 
mense privileges to the people of Japan, who, 
it is to. be hoped, will know how to appre- 
ciate their sovereign’s benevolence.—(Applause.) 
Referring to the figures of imports, gentlemen, it is 
satisfactory, I presume, to have an increase in the 
trade, but it is very far from satisfactory to think 







































































that most of that import trade has been done 
ataloss. I think ifthe question be put to many 
of those interested in it that such would be the 
answer—that it has been a losing game through- 
out, Increase of trade is all very well, but it would 
be much more satisfactoyy that it should be at 
least a litle profitable.—( Laughter and applause.) 
In the present position of affairs and the increase of 
stock for the last year, I donot think there is much 
of a satisfactory nature in the whole course of the 
import trade throughout the year.—(Iear, hear.) 
As to exports, there is an enormous increase, par- 
ticularly in silk. As you see by the figures, they 
show ihat there were exported during 1888, 
46,514 bales; a truly enormous export, but you 
must bear in mind that it carries with it a very 
large excess of the stock that was lying over at the 
end of 1887, as well as more than the usual full 
business done at the end of last year of the present 
season’s stock, so that the 46,500 bales are reall 

more than 1869 deserves lo get credited with, | It 
took out of 1887 rather more than it was entitled 
to, and also outof 1889, so that even with a fair pro- 
gress inthe development of that culture Ido not 
think we can look for those figures being exceeded 
next year, or I should say this year, 1889. I was 
very pleased to noticein theaddress of Count Inouye 
on the 3rd instant at the opening meeting of the 
Saitama Agricultural Association, that he brought 
to the notice of some of those present the fact that 
the Japanese, while always anxious to increase their 
trade, are rather wanting in the proper amount of 
care that is due to it, and he quoted to them two or 
three examples, As we are specially interested in 
silk, Lthink I shall read those remarks to you.— 
(Mr. Thomas then read part of atranslation which 
appeared in the Fapau Mail, as follows 
“The staple product of this district is silk, which 
is conveyed to Yokohama, and there sold to 
foreign merchants or exported direct. Let us 
suppose that ina lot of silk destined for export 
one bundle in ten is found to be inferior to the 
rest. ‘The foreign merchant at once fixes this as 
the standard of the whole; rates the good nive- 
tenths at the same value as the inferior portion. 
Surely, then, it is of little advantage to have 
our production of silk increased if low class ma- 
terial is thus to injure the market, if the price 
of Japanese silk is adversely affected to the extent 
of as much as ten per cent, by reason of want 
of uniformity in quality. This matter is, I think, of 
vital importance to this district, which is so deeply 
concerned in the prosperity of the silk trade. 
People often speak of silk as if it were a commodity 
peculiar to Japan. I hope no one will be so foolish 
as to forget that other countries also produce it, 
First there is China, twenty times larger than 
Japan, and our most formidable enemy in this 
respect. France and England have begun to show 
a disinclination to rely upon Japan and China for 
their silk supply ; indeed, the experiments carried 
on in Tonquin by the former are said to have 
already proved most successful, and there are 
prospects of the industry being firmly established 
there.”) I think the Japanese should take those 
remarks to heart, because there is great want of 
care often in the way they assort their parcels of 
silk, and were they to take a litle more pains in 
that respect I am sure it would save the silk in- 
spectors of Yokohama a very great deal of trouble, 
and make the business much more satisfactory 
than it is now at times. I think we may thank 
Count Inouye for his remarks, and hope those to 
whom they were addressed will profit by them.— 
(Applause.) With these remarks I propose that 
the report which you have just heard read be 
passed. 

Mr. Moztison—I think it would be very inter- 
esting to hear the views of some silk men with 
regard to what Count Inouye said about ten bun- 
dles and a loss of ten per cent. It seemed to cast 
some reflection, to my mind, on the silk people of 
the place to suggest that they take the lowest 
bundle— 

The Cuarrman—Oh, I would not take that 
reading. I would take it to mean that the Japa- 
nese lay themselves open to have the best part 
depreciated by the admixture of bad silk, and that 
were it all of uniform quality there would be no 
question at all of depreciation. 

Mr. Mottison—At the same time, it seems to 
me that he makes out a loss of ten per cent.; that 
the foreign buyer takes the lowest quality as the 
basis of the quality to be bought, 

Mr. James WaLTerR—I am inclined to agree 
with the Chairman’s remark, that even a small 
quantity found in a parcel of sitk will damage the 
whole, Frequently it occurs that large parcels of 
sill: are sent back simply because of sinall parcels 
being found in them altogether too bad for any 
use whatever. 

‘The Cainman—My idea of the impression that 
Count Inouye wished’ to convey to his listeners 
was, that if they made their quality uniform there 
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would be no reason for having it depreciated ; that 
a parcel sold fora certain sum would pass; but 
that if they try to pass even ten per cent. of 
inferior quality they lay themselves open to very 
serious risk and damage—not probably on the 
whole 10 per cent. buta certain percentage which 
is more than the ‘advantage they should gain had 
they been able to pass the one inferior bundle with 
a lot of good silk. 

Mr. Rosison (who had asked the Chairma 
for a copy of the paper)—-I see here he says:— 
“The foreign merchant at once fixes this as the 
standard of the whole states the good nine-tenths 
at thesame value as the inferior portion.” “That is 
an absurdity, and [ think it would be desirablethat 
the Chamber in taking notice of the speech would 
lake notice of the absurdity.—(Applause.) 
he CuairMAN—I propose that the report of 
the Committee be passed. 

Mr. Warrratt seconded. 

‘The report was passed unanimously. 

The CiatrMax—Now, gentlemen, if there is 
anything to be said about silk, L think it would 
be beneficial to our trade that the remarks should 
bemade now. — [think Count Inouye, in refering 
to the subject, has been rather in ignorance as to 
the ten per cent depreciation, and spoke generally 
about the custom of the foreign His 
object evidently has been to impress upon Japa 
hese the necessity of greater care in securing uni 
formity in their parcels of silk, [donot think there 
was any further object in it, 

Mr. Rosison—Are you quite sure that this 
translation of the speech is couect? Is there any 
tantee of that? 

Tie Crairmasx—I cannot voich for that, 

Mr. Ronisc should hope that there is 
some guarantee for tliat. 

The Cuainsax—Gentlemen, [have to. propos 
that you will kindly pass a vote of thanks to 
Mestis. Halliburton and Herbert for having kindly 
audited the accounts.—(Applause). 

Mr. Brest seconded, and the proposal was 
cordially agreed to. 

The Cuvinsan—If there are no further re- 
maks, we will now proceed to the election of 
officers fur the coming year, and the first vote will 
be for Chairm. 

Voting papers were then passed round, and 
having been examined by Messrs. Whittall and 
Rick howed in favour of the 
Chairman. 

Mr. ‘Tiromas—Your election has again fallen 
on myself. T ean only thank you most sincerely 
for the confidence you have placed in me. It has 
been my endeavour to do what Tecan for the 
benefit of the Chamber, and fortunately I have had 
a Committee who assisted me in every way they 
could. L again thank you.—(Applause.) 

The voting for Vice-Chairman resulted in the 
re-election of Mr. Gay, who returned thanks for 
the honour, 

The meeting then proceeded to the clection of a 
Committee. 

‘The Cuatrrman—The former Committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Dodds, Grunwald, Kilby, Mol- 
lison, Ziegler, W. B. Walter, and Robison, Mr. 
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Grunwald will not be able to serve for another 
year, and Tvexret very much to announce the de 
partie of Mr. Kilby, one of our most useful 


Committee-men—(apy useful net only in 
our Chamber, but useful in many ways in the 
Settlement. [am sure it has been with deep 
regret that people have said good-bye to him.— 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. Groom—There is one question in connec: 
tion with the revision of the treaties that T should 
like to ask you, and that is whether, in connection 
with the revision, proper provision is to be made to 
protect the holders of property under existing title- 
deeds, which tile deeds carry with them very 
heavy rentals.—(Applause.) Flas anything come 
to your knowledge on that subject ? 

The Cruraax—l regret that Tam notin a 
position to give any particulars whatever of the 
proposals that have been made; my only hope, as 
expressed in. my remarks, was that the proposals 
would be made in a liberal spirit; what the pro- 
posals are Tam not in a position to state to you at 
all. [tis only a hope that they will be liberal 

Mr, Groom—Would it not be in order for the 
mber to make some representation of the 

The Cuatrmax—I think it would be q) 
order, 

Mr, Groom—Then I should like to put that in 
the form of a resolution. 

The Cuatratan—Certainly. LU think the Cham 
ber, though it has not got the proposals of the 
revision hefore it, may, trom fear of any points 
heing overlooked, pass any resolution’ it sees 
fit. “1 should think that as a matter of course 
proper protection will Le afforded to all holders of 
property. It does not seem to me at all likely 
that that point can be overlooked in the revision 
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of treaties. It would be a wacm! day for the mini- 
sters if they did so. 
At this point it was intimated that the following 





gentlemen had been elected as the Committee :— 
Messts. W, B. Walter, C. Ziegler, Jas. Dodds, 
]. P. Mollison, R. D. Robison, W. Brent, and 
J. A. Fras 

Mr. Groom then moved the following resolution: 
—Itis hoped that in connection with the 1evi 
sion of the treaties, proper provision is to be made 
to protect the interests of the holders of property 
at the open ports under existing title-deeds, which 
tile-deeds carry with them very heavy rentals and 
ave supposed to carry with them very valuable im- 
munities, and we propose that representation be 
made to the proper quarter to this effect.” 

Mr. R. Jomnstone seconded. 

‘The Cuairnman—lI believe the general impres- 
sion is that the ground rents will be put on the 
e basis as in the native occupation alter the 
on of the tieaties, Lut Ido not knows it is 
idea. 
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merely a 

On a vote being:tak 
the resolution, and two (Messrs. J. Walter and 


n eleven were in favour of 





Shand) against. The resolution was therefore 
declared carried. 
he Cnatratas 
none effe: 
Mr, Gay moved the adjournment of the meeting. 
Mr. Rosrsox—I should like to propose a vote 


of thanks to the Cha ple man- 





invited further remarks, but 











Chamber, and especially for the report he has 
drawn up.—(Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr, Groom—I beg to secand that and to in- 
chide with it the retiring Committee.—(Appla 

Phe Cuarrmay—I thank you, gentlemen. 








mecting is now finished, and [hope we shall have 
a mote prosperous year. 
g then closed. 
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FOKOHAMWA GENERAL CEMETRY. 


—— 


rh al general meeting of the community 
in connection with the Yokohama General Ceme- 
tery was held on Monday afternoon in the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms. Mr. J. F. Lowder took the 
chair, and among those present were, Messrs. 1. 
Barlow, F.Townley, C. D. Halliburton G. H. Alle 
cock, H. Grauert, Rev. E. C. [rwine, Messrs. J. 
Rukett, B. Gillett (Hon, Treasurer) A. O. Gay, 
G.S. Thomson, A. J. Macpherson, E. Whittall, 
E. Blanc, C. D. Moss. 

‘The CHaiRMan said, as some very interesting 
matters were discussed at the last’ meeting, it 
would be as well to refresh the memories of those 
present by reading the minutes of the discussion 
at the last meeting. 

Mr. Ginter then read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

On tie motion of Mr. J. Rickern, it was decided 
to take the report and accounts as read. 

Yoxouama Geneaat Cemuteny Report, 

‘The Committee of the Yokohama General Cemetery 
beg to lay before the community, the Treasurer's state- 
nt of account for the year ending gist December, 
1888, showing a credit balance of $2.397.21. 

Of the above named amount, there is already $2,000, 
on fixed desosit with the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, bearing § per cent, interest, and the Committee 
would suggest that on the 25th March next, when 
said fixed deposit note falls due, a further $500 should 
be added, thereby augmenting the amount available 
for the keeping up of the Cemetery in the future to 
$2,500. 

Th connection with the ‘Treasurer's statement of 
account, it may be well to point out the fact, that, 
notwithstanding, there having been one interment less 
during the past’ year than in 1887, and a decrease of 
































$4s in the amount received for interment fees, still an 
increase of $130 for reserved lots of ground, and $75 


increase in the amount of fees received for the erection 

of monuments, enclosing graves, &c., places the credit 

side of the account with a nett increase of $160. With 

regard to the items on the debit side of the account, 

there has been an increase in the expenditure, under 

the headings of * Labour account” and" Repairs” of 

something like $250. ‘This arises from the nece: 

repairs,to which allusion was made in last year 

port as follows :—" It is more than probable that some 

8, &e., dur. 

ing the present year,” and comprises an outlay of 

$110 for putting the Superintendent's Lodge in a safe 
condition, 

$ 18 for Painting iron chains and railings enclosing 
graves, in cases where the friends of the de- 
ceased are no longer resident in Yokohama. 

$ 42 for making up end repairing banks, also sundry 

alterations in the Cemetery Grounds, 
4o for repairs to fences: and 2 new gates. 
§ 4o for Vainters' work during the year. 
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Sas 
‘The figures given at foot of this Report show that 










the total number of Interments during the past year 
amounted to 40; of these 7 were seamen, who died 
whilst in the harbour, and 7 were visitors, thus leaving 
26 (including 6 children under § years of age) as the 
number of interments from the bond fide residents of 
the community. The resident foreign community 
of Yokohama (exclusive of Chinese) on 31st December, 
1888, according to returns kindly furnished by the 
various consulates, amounted to 1,511. Taking these 
figures as_a basis, we arrive at a death rate of 17.3 
per 1,000 for the last year, as against 21.0 in 1887. 

‘Vhe British fleet during 1888 were for some time 
lying in the Yokohama harbour ; hence the increase in 
the number of British interments in 1888 over those of 
1887. 

With these observations, the present Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. E. Blanc, J. Dodds, H. Grauert, 
Rev. E.C. Irwine, Jas. R. Morse, and B. Gillett, beg 


to tender their resignations. 


























Ivvensients tx THe Yoxomaaa Gaxerat Ceetery ror THe 
Year expino gist Dacesnes, 1588, 

British ... ag against 16 in 1487 | Swedish ,.. @against 1 in 1887 

American Oavainst 7 in 187 Swiss .... @against in 1887 

G against 6 in 1857 | Portuguese o against $ im 1857 

Ss 4 in 488; | Austrian. ragaimst © in 1887 
Kussian., @ against tin 1897 = = 

Dateh 2) eagainst 1in 1887 | Total....4o against 4x in 1887 
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Dk. ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1895, 

To Superintendent's Salary, 1a months,....... $480.00 

To Labour account, 1a months . 1 "3ar18— $801.18 

fo Repairs, $aai.s4 

To Touls, &e. : 6.14— 227.68 

Lo Rooks, Stationery, Advertisement 00 

To Postages, Sundries, Be. cesses ote 0.60 
$1,030.46 


Dacsnssitn geet. 
nt with Hongkong and Shanghai 
ie on'tixed depveit ats pet cent 
woant wvithy Hongkong: and 
fon current account... 
nthe hands of Treasurer, 
ember BAB ves 










ah $3,427.07 
By Balance brought down from previous ac- 
‘count, 31st December, 185 $2,109.67 





Ry Interment tees, 12 months... 
IY Kees fecehved for Reserved Vols 
&e. ee Ki 











By amount received for Sale of unused Mom- 
ban's Lodge, and Sundry old Materials... 





By Twelve month's interest on $1,190 Bed 
Gepoalt with the Hongkong and Shanghat 
Bank ats per cent, due agth March, 1388, 





1889.—January rst. 
By Balance brought down 


E &O.R. 
Yokohama, 


$2,397.31 

B. Givers, Hon, ‘Treasurer. 
st January, 1889, 

Devexoesctes Dacenner 31st, 1888, 


Fees outstanding, since received, and passed to the 

Credit of New Account... 2 -. $ 70.00 

Teche monthe” intercat on Gaoee bied depot wih © 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at ¢ per cent. 
due agthy March, 1889.0... rete 


Examined with vouchers and found correct, 
Uewny Bantow, 

Mr. Gay moved that the report and accounts 
be adopted. 

Mr. HALLIBURTON seconded, and the motion 
1s adopted. 

Me. Arrcock asked whether any report had 
been received trom the Japanese Government with 
regard to the removal of the cemeter: 

Mr, GinLerr said none whatever 

Mr. Attcock—Thank you. [asked you that 
question because we all know where the present 
cemetery is situated and the distance to the new 
one, and having regard to the length of funeral 
services which have eccurred in Yokohama, oc- 
cupying as much as au hour and a half, having to 
go tothe new cemetery would be a very serious 
thing. 

‘The Cuatnman—Having passed the accounts 
and adopted the report for the last year, the next 
business is to proceed to the election of acom- 
mittee for the coming year, I observe that the 
Committee with their usual modesty instead of 
asking one of their own number to take the chair 
have invited me to fill that office, and I may 
say that I have all the greater pleasure in doing so 
because it gives me an opportunity from the chair 
in behalf not only of the gentlemeu present but also 
on behalf of those members of the community 
who have not found it convenient to attend, to 
assure the Committee of our high appreciation of 
the manner in which they have performed the duty 
entrusted to them—the duty of keeping in order a 
spot which is hallowed to many of us by associa- 
tions, and sacred to every single member of the 
community as the last resting place of its past and 
present members, All must acknowledge that the 
committee have done their work quietly, unobtru- 
sively, pionsly, and efficiently, and I think I see by 
the faces of those who are watching me as I make 
these remarks that I am authorised on their behalf 
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continue to fill their office for the coming year.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Gittett—I saw my colleagues this morn- 
ing, and they were quite willing to continue in 
office for another year. For myself I wish to ask 
that you will kindly allow me to resign. 

Mr. AttcocK—We all know that Me. Gillett 
has performed his work faithfully and truly, and 
we must beg of him to reconsider his decision and 
request him to continue to eccupy the position he 
has filled so well and faithtully for so many years 
past.—(Applause). Have you any objection to re- 
tain it? 

Mr. GILLert—No Positive object 
it would be better for the cemetry. 

The Cuarrman—I think the general feeling of 
this meeting is that while thankiul to you for the 
labour you have devoted to the cemetery, if your 
resignation is put on the ground that it would be 
better for the working of the cemetery, the meet 
ing is unanimously against you.—(Applause.) I 
certainly quite agiee with Mr. Allcock in request: 
ing that you will serve for another year. Unless 
itis put on the ground that you have not time, I 
hope you will accept the invitation which has 
been extended to you.—(Applause). 

Mr. Gitterr—The cemetry accounts have to 
Le made up at a time when one is busy with other 
matters, [have felt this pressure more particularly 
this year, and L.shall feel obliged if the meeting 
would fix on some one else. 

Mr. Macriterson—The appointment of the 
treasurer rests with the committee, does it not? 

The Cuairman—I was about to suggest that if 
Mr. Gillett has made up his mind it might be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

Mr. Macpuerson—If Mr, Gillett would be will- 
ing to remain on the Commitiee, it might be left to 
the Committee to appoint one of their number. The 
community would be very much against his leav- 
ing the Committee, considering the work that he 
has done, 

The Cuairman—I think that is a very sensible 
proposition. 

Mr. Gitrerr—I am q 
the Committee. 

Mr. Macrerson’s suggestion was adopted, and 
the matter referred to the Committee. 

On the motion of Mr, IRwive, a condi: 
was accorded to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 
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YOKOHAMA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
—¢-—— 


A special meeting of the Volcohama Choral So- 
ciety was held on Monday afternoon in the Public 
Hall to consider as to the advisability of dissolving 
the Society. After waiting a considerable period, 
@ quorum was obtained—twenty-two members, 
twelve ladies and ten gentlemen putting in an 
appearance—and Mr. Griffin took the cha 

The Cuatrmay, in describing the object of the 
meeting, said it was really called to consider the 
condition of the Society. The resolution to be 
offered would Le a test one, to sce what they 
were going to do. ‘The officers and managing 
commitice had become rather dissatisfied with 
the fact that they had very bad success this season 
in carrying on the work.” In fact the trouble was 
that the society had done no work. To all outwa d 
appearance it was a very healthy society; it had 
65 members; cash to the amount of $119 after 
paying all expenses of the season; plenty of tools 
to work with, and a lot of good music, costumes 
and properties from former performances, and 
yet with all these advantages they could do noth- 
ing. The society seemed to have got into a life- 
less, nerveless, comatose sort of condition, They 
were used to seeing that in societies in the East, 
and had seen it more than once in Yokohama, 
‘They had seen dramatic societies rise and fall ; had 
seen ebbs and flows in rowing clubs, and race clubs 
appear and vanish, It seemed a peculiarity of this 
place that societies did not go on for long prosper- 
ously. This society was established in Oct. 1880, 
and” even then was a revival of an old society. 
Since 1880 there had been some years when they 
were entirely dead, so to sp ‘he condition of 
affairs recently had disheartened the Committee, and 
at the last Committee meeting the prospects of the 
society were discussed from a’ musical standpoint. 
It was then decided, in view of the fact that since 
December, 1887, it had not been possible to ar- 
range a performance of any kind, to call a meet- 
ing to consider the question of dissolution. ‘The 
immediate cause of their non-success was. that 
members had not come up for practice. At 
the annual meeting in September last he 
called attention to this, and expressed the hope 
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that this year as last the society would not drop 
wotk about the present time, and hi preference 
for a small working society rather than one three- 
fourths of whom did nothing. It was true that 
they had had specially unfortunate circumstances 
which prevented them from bringing off any per- 
formances this year ; death had interfered. These 
incidents must be expected, but putting them aside 
there had been a disinclination on the pait. of 
members tocome up and worl. ‘The commitive was 
tired of working asociety which would notwork, and 
he thought it was ratier a forlorn spectacle for a 
Society calling itself a Choral Society, to be sus. 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin in the air, doing 
nothing. If they could not have a real Society let 
them dissolve it and go to work on something 
cle. They might have as good officers as they: 
pleased, but 8 or 10 could not make a Choral 
Society, though they might make quarteltes, 
and glees and double quartettes. less a 
goodly proportion of their 65 members would 
turn up, they could not do anything. There 
seemed to him to be three courses of remed: 
The first was to set about working earnestly and 
doing some good, Let them change their officers 
if they pleased, if they thought they could pet 
better work ; the present officers would gladly turn 
over the management, for their sole wish was to 
have the society prosper. Or, as their season ac. 
cording to the constitution would end on the id 
of April, they could let the society go on two 
months longer as it shad been doing” and then 
expire until next year; or, lastly, they could dis- 
solve the society now and leave the future to take 
care of itself, either found a new society or let the 
thing drop till the community manifested a de 
sire for a new one, During 1888 they had 
done nothing, and so far as this year had gone 
there seemed no prospect of doing anything. ‘The 
regular choral practices on Tuesday afternoons 
had not been attended at all, and at the other 
practices two of the parts were generally absent. 

Mr. F. Gitrerr said the present useless condi- 
tion of the society was no credit to the members 
either asa body or individually; neither to the 
members nor to the Committee. He thought the 
best thing would be to dissolve the society in its 
present form, and if any strong feeling were shown 
hy the musical part of the community to have a 
new society a new one could be formed on a dif- 
ferent basis, There was a lot of musical talent 
which only required working up. He proposed 
the dissolution of the society under rule 6 of the 
Constitution, 

Mr. Towntry seconded, and said his reason 
for doing so was that on an important occasion 
such as this there were, out of the 65 members, only 
ten men present ; it showed how little interest the 
men took in the society. 

The Cuaremaw having explained thata majority 
of two-thirds was required for the vote, put. the 
motion to the meeting, when 16 voted for and 



























































none against. The Chairman then said. they 
must make some provision for the money in hand 
and properties. ‘The cash in the treasurer's hands 


amounted to $119.03, and, so far_as he knew, 
their only liabilities were $15 for piano hire for 
the present month and three or four dollars for 
the notices calling the meeting. ‘They had there- 
fore about $100 clear, and he thonght some part 
of that sum should be set apart for the directors 
of the Public Hall, who had allowed them free use 
of the hall, rooms, &c., relying of course on the 
performances for remuneration. Now as no per- 
formance had been given since December, 1887, 
the directiors had no chance of repayment, and 
how that the society was dissolved there was no 
prospect, and he thought it would only be fair that 
some part of the balance should be devoted to that 
purpose. The properties of the society included 
11 shares of the Public Hall Association fully paid 
up, anda large quantity of music. 

On the motion of Mr. Gitera, it was decided 
torequest the Public Hall directors to furnish an 
estimate of the amount the society was indebted 
to them for fire and light, and to pay the amount 
asked, or as far as the funds would permit, any 
balance that might be due to be presented to the 
fund for decorating the hall. 

On the motion of Mr, Marri, it was decided 
to place the property of the Society, except the cash 
balance, inthe hands of two trustees, who should 
transfer the same to any similar musical society 
that might be formed in Yokohama, but if no 
such society is formed within the next two years 
the property to be realised by auction or otherwise 
and the proceeds to be given to any public fund 
or chavity that the trustees might think fit. Mr. 
Martin’s motion originally comtemplated a term 
of only one year, but was amended on the motion 
of Mr. Townley. 

Messrs. Martin and Walford were 
aol and the proceedings then term 
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YOKOHAMA CRICKET AND ATHLE- 
TIC CLUB. 


panearvines een 


The annual meeting of the members of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club was held on 
Wednesday in the Club Hotel. Mr. J. P. Molli- 
son took the chair, and among those present were : 
—Messts. Walkinshaw, Dodds, Sutter, Arnould, 
Edwards, Townley, Morriss, jun, Ralston, Hep- 
burn, Wallord, Rothwell, Breslaier, Hooper, W. 
W. Campbell, Balfour, Gibbens, C.D. Moss, 
Crawiord, Litchfield, Pearson, Brewer, Easton, 

toom, ‘Trevethick, and Cummins, 

The Cuairsax, having described the objects 
of the meeting, pointed out that it had been put 
forward from March to February in accordance 
with a resolution passed at a meeting some months 
past. With regard to the damage done to the 
ground on the occasion of the festivities on the 
ith instant, he had since received the amount of 
8130 which would amply cover the cost of puting 
the ground and fences in proper order. It might 
be interesting to members to hear the letter which 
had been sent to him in connection with this matter. 
was as follo 























(Traxstartos,) 
18th February, 2and year of Meiji« 
Dear Sin,—We herewith beg to exptess our hest thanks for 
your Kindness in so readily consenting to our request to make 
use of your Cricket Ground, in regird to the late celebrating we 
the Promulgation of the Constitution, promoted by the reciients 
ff Yokohama, and to state that it was entirely due to your 
Kindness in doing so that everything could be arranged $026 ta 
give full satisfaction to the Public. 
Although every possible means were taken to prevent any 
damage being done in using the ground, we regret very. much to 
have founs several places injured on account of the laree nnn 
ber of people who availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
beg your acceptance of the small amount of yen 130 to go tow 
wards the cost of repairing the damage. 
Prostoren’s Orrick row THe CetenRation oF THE 
Promvtoation oF the Constitution, 
‘To the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club. 


‘To that he replied on behalf of the Committee :— 


aoth February, 1889 
To the Commitice of the Promoters of the Festivities, in Cele 
bration of the Promulgaticn of the Const tution, 

Dean Sins,—On behalf of the Committee and 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club, 
receipt of your letter dated sth inst, and thank yon teks 
sum of yer 130, enclosed therein, towards defraying the cone 
of repairing the damage done to the Cricket Ground, in vonnect 
hon with the Celebration of the Promulgation of the (anstitenee, 

Your letter will be put forward at the Annual, MeeGag of the 
Club to be held on the 27th inst., and I feel sure that it will bea 
source of sincere gratification to) Members to learn that the sec 
of the ‘ricket Ground had. contributed 40 maternally ‘te the 
success of the festivities, on the above important occasion, 

Tam, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
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T beg to acknowledge 





























Juanes P, Motuison, 
President, Yokoliama Cricket and Athletic Club, 

On the motion of Mr. C. D. Moss, seconded by 
Mr. A. H. Groom, the accounts and report wer 
adopted. 

Annuat Report Y. C. & A. C—SEAsow 1888-89, 

In submitting the Report for 1588-9, the Committee have 
much pleasure in congratulating the Members on another 
successful Season. 





AccounTs, 

The statement annexed shows a Delit balance of $5.56, 
the ground rent to the 31st December, 1889, having hen 
paid. In comparing this year’s accounts with those of last 
year the large amount spent on permanent improvements 
inust be taken into consideration ; the Pavilion and Trenee 
have both been put into geod repair, anda newFlagstalf 
erected which ought to last for years to come. The worke 
ing expenses are slightly heavier than the preceding year's, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that larger cutlays 
than usual have been necessary for repairs and re-makinee 
of Running-path and for manuting’ and returfing the 
Ground. 








CRICKET. 
A most successful Cricket Season has to be recorded ; no 
less than 12 Matches having been played on the Yokohama 
Ground, besides 2 at Kobe. “As regards the Home Matches, 
the greater number of them were against Naval Teams, 
and to the enthusiasm and interest infused into the game 
by our Visitors, and their readiness at all times to meet the 
Club Elevens, much of the Season’s success is undoubtedly 
due. Itis worthy of note perhaps that one of the earlier 
Matches of the Season, that of the World v. Scotland, wit- 
nessed the largest Single Innings total made on the Ground 
since 1885, viz: 316 by the World; also that on another 
occasion 226 runs were scored for the loss of 4 wickets only. 
But Season 1838-9 will always be chiefly remembered by 
the trip to Kobe, a most successful one in every way, 2% 
both the Matches played were won by the Yokohama 
Meven and an opportunity was afforded the sister port of 
showing hospitality to the representatives of the Yokohama 
Cricket and Athletic Club, that Cricketers, and in fact the 
residents generally there, did not fail to tale fulladvantage 
It isto be hoped our visit will be vetarned this year, 
and that with improved travelling facilities, an Internort 
Match may yet become one of the Annual events of the 
Cricket Season. 

The best average for Batting, 28.2, falls to Mr. Edwards, 
who also can lay claim to the highest individual score of the 
Season, viz: 09 not out, Mr. Duif's average 20.4 and Me, 
Pakenham’s 19.1, are both worthy of mention asthe result 
of consistent batting throughout. In Bowling, Mr. 
wards is also to the fore with an averaze of 4-3 runs for 
each wicket, Mr. Walford coming next with 5.4). 

ATHLETICS, 

A Meeting wag held in the Autumn in which the com- 
petition was considerably above the average, a number of 
new Members maling their first appearance on this Run- 
ning-path in a manner that should augur well for the m: 
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community for their kind presentation of a Purse, and in- 
terest in the various events, and also to those Members, 
who, unable to compete themselves, supported the Meeting 
‘with’ their subscriptions and encouragement. 

FOOTBALL. 

A good Match ‘under Rugby Rules was played against 
the Fleet at the beginning of the Season, but the old dit- 
ficulty of getting men accustomed to the Rugby Game to 
play under Association Rul-s, and tice versa, then asseited 
itself, and, coupled with the fact that there ace really few 
keen footvall players among the Members, rendered it im- 
possible for another Match to be got up, 

BASEBALL. 

‘The interest in this received a fillip in the Match played 
on the Fourth of July, but although several Matches were 
nearly arranged “afterwards, they all from one cause or 
another fell through and a branch of sport that should be 
well supported by a large number of the Members appears 
to be losing ground in the interest taken in it. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

A Single Handicap in the Spring was largely entered for 
and well contested. ‘The Courts have received very con- 
stant attention and played fairly quick and true during the 
early part of the Season; later on the coarseness of the 
grass became more noticeable and the Couits played 
slower. ‘he attendance of Members at the nets, though 
not quite what might be expected was fairly good, espe- 
cially about the time that the Handicap was being played. 

GROUND 

The Ground was in a very satisfactory condition prior 
to the Constitution celebrations. In consideration of very 
influential representations, its use was then allowed to the 
Testivities Committee, and in consequence of the rain on 
the previous night some damage was done to it; the repair 
of this having been guaranteed, everything will shortly be 
put in thorough order at no expense to the Club. 

Ike Committee beg to tender their resignations, with 
every good wish for the continued prosperity and success 
of the Club. Messis. Filden and Sutter do not uffer 
themselves for re-election. 

Yoxouana Catceer ao Atuurtic Cuun, Sersov 1888 9 1 

‘Account Witt THE Hosonany TREASUKER, 









































Dae isss9. 
To Balance brought forward frm’ Season 
TBE oacecececucoaron $s $ 136508 
Subreriptiong 
iat Half Season 98 Members. nnsonensn $490.60 
and Half Season 406 Members $3.00 
Tokyo Members 18 300 1,075.00 
Eran ee 
is New Members $09 
oa Grice Colour 4 
Sile of Old Stock of Flannel ‘ a 
New Cricket Colours— ae 
‘Sales of Sashes and Ribbon, purchased in 
HN -8 Account ec ener : 1190 
Fonus on insurance for 1886 jis 
Gear Account 
Ladies" Lawn Tennis Club for 6 dozen 
ace Ra 3000 


Is 
Athletic Meeting 

Subscriptions and Entrance Fees 

Subscriptions for Ladies’ Purse ... 





Gate Money eee 328.10 
Victoria Public School — 

Received for use of the Ground for Cricket. 30.00 
Loan to Memban— 

Refunded by him, 1.00 





‘To Halance, Loan to Momban tobe refunded... $ 9 
Less Cash in hand ee 





Cr —1888 9. 
By Improvement Account— 








New Fence and Painting (2 Coats) vss. $ 93.50 
Repairing and Painting Pavilion 1108 00 
Bamboo Fe 5 tere 4.50 
New Flagatat Painting 00 20.00 








Lavatory Fittings, &c., for Pavili 21.79 $ 307.50 





ground would be ready for anything ill the first 
of May, | 

‘The election of Vice-President resulted in favour 
of Mr. Walkinshaw, who, in expressing the hope! 
that they would have a good cricket season, said 
he trusted the members would come forward for 
play. He knew the first. season was in a busy 
time, but there was no reason why in the second 
season they should not have plenty of good 
matches, especially if the fleet were bere, when he 
trusted they would be victorious not in most but 
in all matches, In the matches the members play- 
ed among themselves he thought it would be ad- 
visable that members who made 30 or 40 should 
retire, and allow those, who would otherwise grumble 
while big scores were being made, to have a knock. 

Some discussion followed, and eventually Mr. 
WaLkinsnaw said he would put his suggestion 
as to members retiring after making a certain 
score, in the form of a recommendation to the 
Committee. 

‘The CuatrMan called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the arrangement by which the boys of the 
Victoria Public School weie allowed to play on the 
ground for a payment of $30, and asked that some 
Opinion should be expressed as to. whether this 
matter should be left to the Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Dopps, seconded by Mr. 
TRevirnick, the matter wasleft to the Committee, 

In reply to Mr. Hersurw, 

‘The CuainMan said the Rifle Range had been 
suggested to Mr, Hinton, but was not available 
for cricket. The boys had not done much harm, 
and the damage would be easily covered, especially 
with the $130 the Club had now received. 

In reply to Mr. Watrorp, 

Mr. WaLKInSHAW said the damage caused by 
the boys was covered by the $30 paid. 

‘The Committee was elected as follows :—Messrs. 
Edwards, Walford, Hepburn, Brewer, Arnould, 
Balfour, and Litchfield. 

Mr. Towntey asked thata resolution should be 
passed showing the feeling of the meeting as to 
whether the playing of the Victoria Public School 
boys should be encouraged or discouraged, but 
this was deemed contradictory of the former deci- 
sion, and no motion being made the matter 
dropted, 

‘The Curarratan br 
ing a spring meeting in Aprilor May, and said the 

atter would be put forward shortly in a practical 
way and hoped that all, especially the younger 
members, would give it their hearty support. In 
conclusion, he congratulated the Club on the good 
prospects of the coming year, remarking that they 
had a membership of 1135 their premises were in 
good order, and there was every probability of the 
fleet being back in June or July, while Kobe might 
possibly return thei visit. (Applause.) 

‘This was all the business, and the meeting se: 
parated. 
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Cricket Balls and Repairs to Padds, &e.... 10.00 
Lawn Tennis Halls «6... 9284 109.84 
Working Espenses— ual 
‘Momban's Wages 11 months $110, and 
Present 85...ccrsenn ae $148.09 
and Momban's # months @ * sb.00 
Covlies, Tennis loys, Weeding, and 
Sundties 2431-36) 603.364 
Printing, Advertising, &e. 31.38 
Collect ptions : 10.00 
Fire Insurance $1,350, 1 year to 150 September, 
Dab geeabeniractslie 24.90 
54535 
‘Sthanghal Banking Corporation svc: 19s 
Loan to Momban (tobe retunded §1 per month) 10100 
Athletic Meeting: 
Gold yen for Ladies’ Purse 14@ $1.49... $ 10.60 
BA 208) ti ase ences 160.60 
Advertising. 31.50 
Printing 1250 
Sundries 37.95 
Collecting ee feo asgas 





Gronnd Rent, 12 months to arst_ December, 
1889 cass rene ee 











E, & 0. E, Yokohama, February aoth 
W. D. S. Eowsnos, Hon, Treasurer, 

Examined with vouchers and found correct. 
Hesey Bartow, ? 
C,H, Batrour, § 

The CuatrMan said the next business was the 
appointment of officers for the coming year, and 
under the new rules they would first appoint the 
President. - 

Voting papers were then sent round and the re- 
sult was the re-election as president of Mr, Molli- 
son, who, in thanking the members, said he would 
do what he could towards furthering the interests 
of the Club. 

While the ballot for Vice-President was going 
on, 

‘The Cuarran calling attention to the reason 
for changing the date of the meeting—that of 
arranginga meeting for thespring, and said the last 
autumn meeting had been most successful, resull- 
ing in a profit of $70 or $75. He stated, however, 
in reply to quiries that he did not think the 
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LRANSLATIONS FROM FAPANESE 
PAPERS. 
pee as 
COUNT INOUYE ON AGRICULTURE, 


(Translated fiom the Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 


The opening meeting of the Saitama Agricul- 
tual Association took place on the 3rd instant in 
the hall of the Prefectural Assembly. About a 
thousand were present, the guests including Count 
Inouye, Messrs. Shibusawa, K, Masuda, and other 
leading men. Mv. Yoshida, governor of the Pre- 
fecture and patron of the association, read_a con- 
gratulatory address to which Mr. Kato Masano- 
suke replied in the name of the members. ‘The 
Minister of State for the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department then addressed the meeting. 

Count Inouye said—Gentlemen, though I ac 
cepted the invitation to attend this ceremony and 
to state my views, as the governor and Mr. Kato 
have done, I felt. much inclined to absent myself, 
for now-a-days I find that work presses me’ very 
heavil, But Mr, Kato called on me yesterday, 
and frankly represented to me that if I did not 
make my appearance the members would consider 
that Lhad failed to keep my promise; so 1 have 
Leen compelled, as it were, to come here. Mr. Kato 
was good enough to give me very full information 
asto the objects of this association ; and, regarding 
this as a movement aiming at the advancement of 
agriculture, ithas my heartiest approval. Instead 
of delivering a congratulatory address, I shall state 
my views as towhat we should expect from the as- 
sociation,—what [think the members may expect to | 
realise. [ presume the primary aim of the associa: | 
lion is to improve agriculture, which is the basis of 
our economical system, But the word improve” 
is somewhat ambiguous; it is hardly enough, for 
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there is no statementas to whither and how fat 
provement is to proceed. Well then, the points 
of improvement are, in this case, increased pro- 
duction, reduced prices, and unilormity of quality. 
Improvement in those respects is no easy task, for, 
not to speak of others, you have the obstacles of 
old customs and. conflicting ideas to contend 
against; and as Mr, Yoshida has just told you, 
unswerving diligence is absolutely necessary to 
success. Time and labour-saving devices must be 
resoited to for the purpose of cheapening produc- 
tion, otherwise this country cannot hope to compete 
successfully with the other nations of the world. 
For, though at present we apparently enjoy peace 
and prosperity, and are on amicable terms with all, 
stili I hold that the Japan of to day is actively 
carrying on a war with foreign countries. tis not 
a war of gunpowder and bullets, but itis none the 
less a sharp encounter—the war of commerce, and 
to avoid defeat it is necessary that the three points 
Thave cited should be attended to, Let me take 
one or two examples, The staple product of this 
district is sills, which is conveyed to Yokohama, and 
there sold to foreign merchants or exported direct. 
Let us suppose that in a lot of sille destined for ex- 
port one bundle in ten is found to be inferior to 
the rest. ‘he foreign merchant at once fixes 
this as the standard of the whole; rates the good 
hine-tenths at the same value as the inferior 
portion. Surely then, itis of litle advantage to 
have our production of silk increased if low class 
material is thus to injure the market, if the price 
of Japanese sill is adversely affected to the extent 
of as much as ten per cent. by reason of want of 
uniformity in quality. ‘This matter is, T think, of 
vital importance to this district, which is so deeply 
concerned in the prosperity of the silk trade. Peo- 
ple olien speak of silk asif it were a commodity 
peculiar to Japan; [ hope no one will be so foolish 
sto forget that other countries also produce it, 
First there is China, twenty times larger than 
Japan, and our most formidable enemy in this 
tespect. France and England have begun to show 
a disinclination to rely upon Japan and China far 
their silk supply; indeed the experiments carried 
on in ‘Tonquin by the former are said to have 
alteady proved most successful, and there are 
prospects of the industry being firmly established 
there. England and America are engaged in 
similar Wials, and success is already promised for 
the efforts of the former to introduce culture in 
India. Silk then, as you will see, is not peculiar to 
this country. But there is great reason to fear 
that if our people, secure in the belief that they have 
no competitor, go on sending inferior goods to 
the market, they will find themselves subjected to 
disaster and defeat. What I expect, then, from 
the association which we have opened to-day is 
that it will prepare individuals for céoperation 
and combination, You know the Government has 
promulgated the city, town, and village systems, 
which will come into force on the tst April. What 
is the object of those systems? ‘They amount to 
nothing more nor less than the delegation to the 
people of apart of His Imperial Majesty’s authority 
by allowing them within certain prescribed limits to 
exercise local self-government. And as in matters 
of government those communities are to combine for 
mutual benefit and advantage, so should business 
industries unite to the same end. Now self-govern- 
ment in business does not mean that each individual 
istoact accor ding as his own will suggests; not bene- 
fit, but evil must follow any such conception of the 
phrase. [tis much to be desired that industries 
should not only combine for the general advantage, 
but that they should themselves establish the laws 
and principles to guide them. In this country we 
have several varieties of combination such as the 
Siik-raisers’ Guild, the ‘Tea-producers’ Guild, and 
others; but it has not yet become apparent that 
such bodies are productive of any beneficial results. 
The Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
can prepare standard general rules, but what 
good purpose can these serve if each individual 
has a different idea of how things should be done? 
Not long ago a meeting’ of sille-raisers was held, 
where an opinion was uttered, and largely sup: 
ported, that these standard rules should be aboli- 
shed. Now it is very{easy to do away with these 
rules; the Government is very anxious indeed 
that in accordance with the spirit of self-govern- 
ment they should be dispensed with, and that busi- 
ness people should provide rules for the conduct of 
their own affairs, But if you ask of those 
iculturists who advocated the abolition of the 

















































































R 
official rules, to provide substitutes, they will confess 
their inability. Under such circumstances. self- 


government seems almost hopeless. It will at 
ouce be evident that if these rules are carried 
strictly into eflect and made applicable (0 matters 
of detail, business people will be much hampered 
0 their operations. The interests and require- 
ments of one district are necessarily different from 
those of another; climate, soil, and customs are 
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not the same all over the country, and the object 
should he to arrive at a harmonious blending of 
systems with a view to céuperative advantage. 
Count Inouye then went on to say that as in all 
other human affairs each benefit here was ac- 
companied by an evil. Speaking particularly of 
the Saitama district, he said it could not be denied 
that within the last fourteen or fifteen years faci 
ities of transportation had much, increased. Jin- 
esha were now in use where horses and cattle 
were formerly employed, the result of which had 
been that the number of the latter was much re- 
duced. The evil following upon this had been 
that the quantity of manure available had been 
reduced and the profits of the average farmer did 
not permit of his purchasing dear manure. Mor 
over the decrease of horses and cattle had adversely 
affected the growth of trees and shrubs. In that 
district he could see forests where the ground 
was as clean as the surface of tatami, which he 
attributed to the fact that the farmers had resorted 
to the fallen leaves and undergrowth to make up 
for the want of manure. At Mito only a few days 
before he saw pine trees which could be spanned 
by the thumb and middle finger, and yet he was 
told they were twenty years old. It was not there- 
fore clear whether or not the people had benefited 
by the introduction of carriages and the reduction 
of the number of cattle and horses; but the object 
in any case should be to increase the stock 
and to obtain cheap manure—with a betterarrange- 
ment of farms and more general employment of 
animal power. By the latter means human labout 
would be economized, and at the same time a better 
supply of manure would be obtained. Further he 
pointed out that thesoil of the Saitama district w: 
somewhat of the consistency of ash, which was really 
little affected by the application’ of liquid, while 
stable manure iended to add to its density and 
consistency. In short, unless means were resorted 
to for the purpose of increasing the live stock, im- 
provement of farms not only in Saitama’ but 
throughout the empire would be a difficult matter. 
Passing on to speak of the manner in which the 
various fields of a farm were at present scattered, 
he said this was a direct waste of time, and in- 
volved loss not only to the tenant farmers but also 
to the land-holders, He commended these various 
considerations to the thoughts of farmers, and in 
conclusion urged the necessity of establishing as- 
sociations similar to this all over the country. 










































COUNT ITO ON THE JUDICATURE, 





(Tran; 





ated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Count Ito, speaking before a meeting of Judges 
on the 17th instant, said :—Gentlemen, I have to 
thank you for responding to the invitation which T 
addressed to you asking you to be present. Being 
in Tokyo, whither you had come to attend the 
ceremony of promulgating the Constitution, 1 
desire to say a few words to you, who by reason 
of your functions occupy so important a position 
in “reference to the Constitution, It may seem 
superfluous for me to address you, because by 
virtue of your offices you may be supposed to be 
alveady acquainted with what Iam going to say, 
but itis just possible that you may in some way 
benefit by my remarks. I had intended to deal 
with the Constitution as a whole, but time will not 
permit, and I shall therefore confine myself to that 
part which relates to the Judicature. “The part of 
the Judicature in the administration of a country 
is ai all times a most important one; and it is 
specially so now in the case of Japan, since the 
Constitution contains special provisions with regard 
to that branch of public affairs. But before T enter 
on my subject lel me say a word or two about the 
essential and fundamental part of the Constitution 
—thesupreme rights. The definition of these will be 
found in Article 1. of Chapter L., which runs thus: 
— The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over 
and governed by a fine of Emperors unbroken for 
ages eternal.” These phrases “reigned over” 
and “governed” embody most important mean- 
ings. ‘They signify that each Emperor shall suc. 
ceed to the throne of and govern Japan, and in this 
respect they differ from the words which in Europe 
would be employed in simllar circumstances :-— 
“the King reigns but does not govern in per- 
son.” They are opposed to the principle laid 
down by M. Thiers, the famous French statesman, 
who said—*The King succeeds but does not 
govern.” Article TV. of our Constitution runs — 
"The Emperor is the head of the Empire, combi 
ing in himself the rights of sovereignty, and exer- 
cises them according to the provisions of the pre- 
sent Constitution.” The rights of sovereignty are 
those rights of the sovereign by virtue of which he 
reigns over and governs the country. ‘This point 
leads me to refer to another matter which is not 
exactly relevant. The theory of the tri-partition 
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of power, namely that judicial, executive, and legi: 
lative rights should be independent of one another, 
which obtained much popularity in Europe daring 
the middle ages is now completely rejected by 
thinking men3 and it is generally held that the 
supreme rights must be all. combined in one. 
‘The Constitution of Japan is therefore based on 
the latest and most approved conceptions of Go- 
vernment, Montesqieu, as I have no doubt you 
are aware, advocated the system of tri-partition 
mainly because he had actually misunderstood 
and misconceived the character of the English 
Constitution, I cannot now enter into this topic 
in detail; I only wish to make it clear to 
you that our Constitution is totally inconsistent 
with Montesqiew’s theory, for by. it the supreme 
rights are combined. Reverting now to the sub- 
ject of the Judicature, you will see that Article 
LVIL., Chapter V. of the Constitution reads :— 
“The Jndicial power shall be exercised by the 
Courts of Law according to law in the name of the 
Emperor.” The Judicature and with it the Courts 
of Law owes ils importance to its functions in con. 
serving the safety of the life of the subject and the 
security of his property. How, even with a Co 
stitution, can the people feel at ease if the Judi- 
cature of the State is not firm or efficient? Well, 
this firmness and efficiency can only be attained 
by the proper organization of the Courts of Law, 
by regularity in the process of trial, and by the 
erndition, dignity, integrity, and purity of the 
udges. With tle advance of civilization a clear 
line has been drawn between the judiciary and 
the executive, and one of the most powerful testi 
monies to the ecnlightenement of the age is th 
the administration of the law has become indepen- 
dent. This happy development is a thing of 
modern times in Europe; in Japan it is only a 
matter of a few years. A stiiking proof of the 
position and power of the Judicature now, only 
twenty years since the Restoration, is furnished by 
Clause IT., Article LVII. ‘The organiza’ 
the Courts of Law shall be determined by 
which clearly guards the Courts against interfe 
ence on the part of the executive. So long as it is 
provided that “ the Judicial power shall le exercised 
by the Courts of Law,” &c.,, the Judicial power is 
simply one of the supreme rights, and the judges 
as the persons who apply it have therefore weighty 
responsibilities. Article LVIII. provides that 
“the judges shall be appointed from among those 
who possess proper qualifications according to 
law.” The judge therefore, to guard as far as 
possible against errors in the dispensation of 
justice, must possess certain qualifications; he 
must be learned in law and in other branches 
of knowledge, of ripe experience, and skilled in 
the business which is to devolve upon him. In 
order that the judges should be perfectly unbiased 
and impartial they ought to hold their offices for 
life, so that they cannot be affected by any change 
in politics. One of the fundamental points of 
independence in the Judicial power is that its exer- 
cise cannot be moved or influenced by any official 
of the Government, however high. Judges should 
further be careful that they do not subserve 
the law to selfish ends. It is only by attain. 
ing this standard that judges can be regarded 
as the real protectors and guardians of the 
rights and property of the people. ‘The position 
of a judge even at the present day is widely 
different from that of other public officials, for he 
has come to recognise that his post is more se 
cure than that of the ordinary official. How much 
more dignified and stable then shall it become 
under the Constitution? ‘The second clause of 
Atticle LVIIL. says:—" No judge shall be de 
prived of his position unless by way of criminal 
sentence or disciplinary punishment,” that is to 
say, he shall not lose his position unless sentenced 
for a criminal act or punished for the violation of 
the rules laid down for his observance, which are 
themselves provided by law. Article LIX. reads : 
—Trials and judgments of a Court shall be 
conducted publicly.” This is a most important 
provision and constitutes a secure protection of the 
rights of the subject, besides being necessary to 
create that confidence which should be reposed 
in the Courts of Law, for where there is secrecy 
or obscurity there also will be suspicion. Article 
LX. provides that:—* All matters that fall within 
the competency of a special Court shall be specially 
provided for by law.” This ‘special Court” 
refers to. military and naval Courts, and to 
industrial courts “when such are established; 
all special courts indeed are comprised in this 
category. Article LXI. is:—*No suit at law, 
which relates to rights alleged to have been in- 
fringed by the illegal measures of the executive 
authorities, and which shall come within the com- 
pelency of the court of Administrative Litigat 
specially established by law, shall be taken cogniz~ 
ance of by a Court of Law.” While theoretically 
the executive and judiciary are the same and 
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constitute a part or section of the supreme rights, 
they actually differ in this respect that, while the 
peculiar function of the latter is the administra- 
tion of law, the former, performing other duties, 
may also apply the law within the limits which by 
the law are laid down for its guidance. Executive 
officers cannot move beyond those limits. 
dicial officials, being entrusted with the applic: 
tion of the law, should be controlled by the law 
alone, And so to the two branches are thus 
independent of each other, trials arising from al- 
leged illegal measures of the executive come, not 
before the Courts of Law, but before the Court of 
Administrative Litigation, Briefly, then, the 
Judicature under a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. is stable because the Sovereign is the 
fountain of justice, and the judges are held to be 
his representative. The judiciary should there- 
fore be above and aloof from all party 
ions, unprejudiced, impartial and unbiased. 
he effect of this measure on the procedure 
of litigation will be specially felt in our tela- 
tions with foreigners, for it must be remember- 
ed that our treaties with foreign states do not per- 
mit us to occupy a footing of equality with them. 
As this subject touches on the confines of a state 
secret, I cannot say what complexion affairs will 
lake, but if the existitig treaties are not to be main- 
tained demands willbe made upon foreign countries 
with a view to the exercise by this State of the na- 
tional rights common to all independent peoples. 
he important questions raised in this connection 
with regard to litigation will at once be apparer 
Any person who sets foot on Japanese soil should 
at once pass under the conirol of the Japanese 
law, and for foreigners there should therefore be 
provided ordinary courts in accordance with the 
common principles of civilized law. Differences of 
habits and customs have of course some effect in 
this matter, but apart even from that consideration 
it goes without saying that the foreigner could not 
be expected towillingly conform to or place him- 
self under the penal laws or methods of procedure 
which formerly existed in the East. ‘The work of 
revising the laws of Japan has been begun, is in- 
deed approaching its completion, while the drafts 
for the organization of Courts of Law and legal 
procedure have already been finished. When these 
revised statutes are put in force no foreigner can 
consistently refuse to come under them. It will 
be for you, gentlemen, to discharge the duty— 
no light task’ either—of administering those re- 
vised laws, Ido not wish to suggest that hitherto 
you have been remiss in your functions; Lam only 
now indicating to you the responsibilities which 
in the near future you must be prepared to under- 
take. It may almost be a work of supererogation 
for me tosay it; but I would remind you that the 
processes of Courts and the general system of 
legal procedure call for the most careful treatment 
and adjustment, for unless this mechanism works 
smoothly and well the popular rights and privileges 
cannot be efficiently safeguarded or asserted, no 
matter how rapid and satisfactory may be the 
advance of the other institutions of the State. 


















































A BATTLE WITH A VEZO BEAR. 
eS ee 


The following is an account of a sudden and 
close encounter with a bear which took place in 
the north during an otter-hunting expedition, and 
was witnessed by the narrator. We were return- 
ing to our schooner, after having been out in the 
boats since daylight, about 4 p.m. in the after- 
noon. As the vessel was lying in a bay separated 
from us by a long narrow strip of land, three of 
us determined to walk as far as we could and 
were set on shore with that intention, The place 
at which we landed is known to the otier-hunting 
fraternity as the “Grindstone Hotel.” It is an 
Aino hut close to. the beach, whence we 
started towards the schooner whilst the boats 
pulled round the point. The first part of the 
journey was a mile along the beach before striking 
a path across the bluff, We were each armed 
with a rifle, and each had a club. It was low 
water, and we were marching in Indian file on 
the more solid but wet sand which had but recently 
heen covered with water. Just before we arrived 
at the point where we had to turn to get on the 
path over the bluff, our farther progress on the beach 
was barred by an immense number of boulders; 
in many places piled in heaps, in others scat. 
tered singly, and between these we had to picl 
our way. Jenkins—(L will call him Jenkins)—was 
aheac T was about ten yards behind him, 
and Tom was about the same distance behind 
me. Jenkins had just got out of sight behind 
a rock when I heard a shout, from Tom who 
sang out, ‘Look out—a bear!” And from 
between two rocks a big shaggy monster jumped 
out, so close to me that he nearly knocked 
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ime over in his frantic haste to get away. Up the 
cliff he sped like a shot, but before he reached 
the top both Tom and [had let him have the con- 
tents of our rifles, and that he was hit we could 
perceive, as he suddenly stopped and after looking 
around for a moment started off again with head- 
long impetuousity, leaving a bloody track behind 
him on the grass. We were about to follow up 
our swift-footed friend when a sight met™ our gaze 
which faily transfixed us with astonishment, 
During the short fracas with the bear we had lost 
sight of Jenkins, who now reappeared, and in an 
cutirely ew character, Whether he was the 
aguressor or the victim we could not at that moment 
tell, but rolling over and over between the rocks 





























and firmly clasped in the embraces of some huge 
hairy animal we saw our bold shipmate, who, with 
his innate love of fighting, seemed now to have 





found his match. ‘They were making the sand and 
dust fly in their struggles; both were snorling and 
puffing, and now and then we could hear Jenkins’ 
voice: “Will you ? will you? Ha, will you, eh!” and 
then a fresh grip and another struggle. We could 
how see that Jenlsins’ opponent was only a medium- 
sized bear, who appeated to be scared out of his 
senses and only tying to get away, while Jenkins, 
on his side, was determined he should not. We 
quickly loaded our rifles, but could not venture to 
fire as the combatants were so closely locked in 
each other's embrace and were so rapidly tumbling 
over and over. Jenkins had hold of the bear’s 
shaggy throat wiih one hand, and with the other 
giasped astick with which he gave the bear an 
decasional whack across the paws or on the head. 
The bear was undoubtedly the strongest of the 
two, and he was slowly but surely dragging Jen 
king farther towards the diff. Jenkins, sill lj 
ing on to his opponent’s throat, vow forced his stick 
sto the animal's open jaws, but the bear crushed 
it like a teed leaving only a short piece remaining 
in bis hand, aud in retaliation made a snap at 
Jenkins’ head, Fortunately his head covering 
consisted of thick fur cap which bruin now got be- 
tween his teeth, and presuming it to be a portion 
of Jen sins? anatomy proceeded to masticate it 
with infinive gusto. 

‘The tussle continued for several minutes longer, 
but no words of mine can convey an adequate 
idea of the comical situation, firsUone uppermost 
then the other, though not a single opportunity 
had been given us to lire. The bear now got one 
of his hind paws entangled in the top of one ot 
Jenkin's rubber boots, and, in a violent effort to 
Iree his leg, ripped the boot from top to heel. 
Bruin’s blood was getting up now, and Jenkins 
was probably becoming exhausted; at all events, 
the bear de his enemy one straight from 
the shoulder, which, landing’ on Jenkin’s head, 
sent him sprawling, and bruin, administering a 
parting kick, shook himself fiee and cleared out 
at his best pace. We both fired as the animal 
sctambled over the cliff, but Iwas convulsed with 
lnughing and Tom was completely doubled up 
from the same cause, and consequently oi 
took no effect. Jenkins slowly raised himself to a 
sitting posture, and, rbhing his head, looked « 
with a rueful courtenance. Sveing that his 
culonsly comical appearance—his’ clothing and 
hoots were torn to shreds—only excited in us ine 
creased merriment, Jenkins rose to his feet, rushed 
At me, and, seizing’ my rifle, pointed at me and 
pulled the Gigyer: but his insane intent was fruite 
less, as Thad just discharged the rifle at the bear, 
With a large amount of flattery we succeeded in 
soothing his feel and he soon calmed down, 
Tt was dark before we yot to the schooner, as we 
had to walk very slowly. Jenkins? leg pained hin 
a yreat deal and his head was dizzy, but after he 
got on board and imbibed a modicum of grog 
© Jeukins was himself again,” and before mid 
night he had fought the batile over half a dozen 
times. 
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ADDRESS TO MR. E. FLINT KILBY. 
6 
The boys of the Victoria Publ 








School waited 


tarday morning on Mr, E. Flint Kilby, who 
id 





Honorary Secretary “Treasurer 
of the Institution since its inception sented 
to him a handsome piece of bronze, consisting of 
a vase supported hy a diagon. The following 
address was also read 

“The members of the Victoria Public School 
want to express their sense of the great services 
which you have rendered towards the founding of 
the school and for your care and interest in it alter- 
we You have given a great deal of your 
valuable eto our service, and have gained for 
us many privileges. May your time in England 
Le happy and prosperous. And when you come 
out here again may you find the school still 
flourishing, with new boys in place of the old ones, 
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but with the same spirit of care for the honour of 
the school and regard for those who have instituted 





it. We beg you to accept the accompanying 
memento, to remind you of us while you are in 
England. 

H. E, Alleock. | M.E. Hinton. 


G. C. Allevck. 
L. JC. Anderson, 


1. Inouye. 


D. Lloyd. 








A. Bid. | H. Loomi 
G. E. Blakeway. Loomis. 
EB. H. Manley. 





P. B. Clarke, 

H. D. Curtius. 
B.D. Curtias. 

F. da Roza. 
JW. Donald. 
JW. Drummond. 
J. F. Drummond. 


N. Matsuda. 
M. Mendelson. 
H. Poole. 
C. Poole. 
E. Powys. 
J. ALS: Redfield. 
T. Robeitson, 
B. Roberts, 
| RLS. Sale. 
V.M. Sale. 
P. Scheuten. 
H. B. Smith. 
Y. Sogo. 

C. Helm. W. T. Squire. 

C,H. Hinton, | WLM. Squire. 

Yokohama, February 22nd, 1888. 

In returning thanks to the boys for their kindly 
expressions of good will and testimony of their 
appreciation of the interest he took in their wel 
fare, Mr. Kilby assured them that amongst the 
many souvenirs he took from Yokohama, the 
handsome bronze presented by them would be 
that most highly prized by him, and that he would 
always look upon it with pride, as a reminder of 
their good wishes. He then impressed upon them 
the fact that whilst the lessons they learned in 
school were toa great extent in the hands of the 
teachers, the reputation of the school was mainly 
in their hands, as it depended so much on the way 
they followed out this teaching, and most particu 
larly on their behaviour out of school, that others 
would judge of the school, and that, therefore, 
whilst assured that not only the teaching but the 
whole training imparted to them, would in every 
way fit them for any position in life that they 
might be called upon io fill, they must look to them- 
selves to maintain the reputation of the school be 
fore the eyes of the world, so that the fact of being, 
or of having been, a member of the Victoria Public 
School would in itself be a recommendation of them 
to others —(Three cheers.) ‘Thanking them again, 
in conclusion, Mv. Kilby assured them that he 
would always take the liveliest interest in the 
school, and that, whether 5, 10, or 20 years hence, 
any boy coming to him’ in want of advice or as- 
sistance that itwas in his power to render, would 
have a special claim on him, il it was in his power 
to respond to it. 








Hency 1. Fardel. 
H. Goddard. 

H. Goddard. 

W. Hay. 

































































LETTER FROM LONDON. 


ese 
(From our Sprciat. Conresronpest.) 


London, January 19th, 

‘The Parnell. Times case recommenced on Tues: 
day last, and since then we have had a good dose 
ot sensation, Que witness named Lago (a eurid 
vame for an Irishman, although, [ believe, Jago is 
hot an uncommon name in beland) swore toa 
murder he had committed, although he had never 
been arrested, or even, it would appear, suspected. 
A second, named Delancy was found guilty of 
complicity in the Phoznix Park murder, and was 
sentenced to death, but the sentence wats respited 
to one of penal servitude for lie. His evidence 
was very damaging, as it appeared to connect 
Egan, and through him the Land League, with the 
Invincibles—Carey, Brady, Curley, and the test, 
who are now either in gaolor dead. Mr. O'Brien 
who was brought up to answer for comtempt of 
Court on account of an article published in United 
Trelaud, made an exceedingly becoming and te- 
speetiul speech, in which, however, he maintained 
certyin. principles respecting the duties of the 
Parnelfite press at this crisis, from whicl: the Court 
entively dissented, but at the same time let Mr 
O'Brien off with a warning. ‘There is a good deal 
of dissatisfaction expressed at the slow progress 
of the case; but the Attorney-Gencral has. pro- 
mised to come to the famous letters next week if 
possible. I would strongly advise your readers 
to believe no word of the gossip with regard to 
the case, to the intentions of The Times, the 
dence it will produce, &e., &. “The only persons 
who know these things preserve an impenetrable 
silence, and all the gossip about it hitherto has 
















































proved. false. Especially false are the rumours 
and “items” fom the American papers which 
I see are reprinted sometimes in the East. ‘The 





items of English news which these sometimes 








contain are astounding in their mendacity, 1 
saw telegraphic abstracts of articles in the English 
press, on the Sackville affair for example, which 
were simply so many lies. If Lam not mistaken, 
the Mail has already warned its readers several 
times against trusting to the English, and specially 
the Irish, news published in New York. ‘The 
organizations in London for supplying the Ameri- 
can public with British news are, as a rule (mark, 
Tsay asarule), organizations for the dissemination 
of falsehood—falsehood about the Government, 
falsehood about lveland, falsehood about public 
opinion, falsehood about the Royal Family, and 
especially about the Prince of Wales, falsehood 
about thé British aristocracy, falsehood all round. 
T don’ say that some of our English papers are 
much better; against them [need not warn your 
readers; but a large pact of the news reaching the 
East by San Francisco is cooked or wholly false. 

Probably L need say little about the famous—or 
infamous-——Morier incident. The Cologne Gusette 
published a statement that Sit Robert Motier had 
communicated to Bazaine, then in Metz, certain 
information about the movements of the German 
imy. ‘This was authoritatively denied; then the 
Gasetie said if Sir Robert had not done so directly 
his messages on the subject reached Bazaine by 
way of London, ‘This again was denied; it was 
said that Sir Robert never telegraphed movements 
of the German army to the Foreign Office or any- 
where else, because he er had previous 
information on the subject. It them turned out 
that Bazaine himself when in penury in Madtid 
had make a statement of the kind to the German 
military attaché theres but Sir Robert produced a 
subsequent letter from Bazaine to himself saying 
that he had never told any story of the kind. Sir Ro- 
bert addi essed a heated letter to Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, sending his correspondence with Bazaine, 
and requesting a contradiction of the Cologne 
Gasette’s story to be published, but the Count 
cuitly refused the request. It is difficult to assign 
a motive for this attack on Sir Robert Morier by 
Prince Bismarck (for this is what it comes to), but 
said to be due to two causes, the first a dislike 
of Sir Robert as the close friend of the late Em- 
peror Frederick, the second a diead of his influence 
in bringing Russia and England into more 
hiendly ns. Your readeis, however, will 
find colunins of discussion on the subject in all the 
papers, and also on the acquittal of Dr, Geficken, 
and the hutly-burly this has occasioned in Gere 
many. It is hard to believe that all this fuss is cor 
rectly attributed to the personal hostility of the 
Chancellor to the men whom he assails directly and 
indivectly. No doubt we shall know something 
about it all by and byes meanwhile the papers 
supply plenty of material for speculation, 

‘Talking of Russia reminds me to mention the 
appearance of a book by Mr, Stead called * Truth 
About Russia,” which is a reprint of articles 
published in the Pall Mail Gazette during his 
recent visit to. Russia, together with a lage 
quantity of original matter. He advocates, in a 
very powerful and interesting way, a better 
understanding and teal friendship. with Russia 
as the only stable basis of the foreign policy 
of this country, ‘The Czar is, according to 
him, the real peace maker of Europe, not. the 
peace-breaker as he is commonly believed to be, 
and he diaws a pleasing picture of the poli- 
tical and commercial results of such friendship 
between the two countries. [do not generally 
care to accept. Mr, Stead as my political prophet, 
bat Tmust say the book attracted me very much, 
and the ideas put forward seem to me worthy of 
attainment. ‘The book is very well worth read- 
ing. [ should mention that Mr. Stead's paper 
has been altered in form since the beginning of 
the New Y In place of containing 16. pages 
of the usua it now consists of eight tolerably 
large sized pages. There appears to me to be a 
distinct diminution in space, inasmuch as the new 
payes are not doulle the old ones. But the 
“features” of the paper remain exactly the same. 

I is rather Jate in the day—and will be later 
still when this is published—to correct an ervor 
o which Eastern journals have been led in 
regard to the telegrani in The Times vespecting the 
Russian protectorate over Korea, “The telegram did 
not say that a sectet (reary with this provision had 
been signed; it said the Chinese Goverment had 
received information that a treaty to. this effect 
had heensigned, Inaleadingarticle The Times was 
careful to point out this peculiarity of the message, 
which apparently came from sone one in 1 
or Peking who knew that the Chinese had teceived 
a report of the nature specified. I mention the 
circumstance. becanse I sce that one China paper 
declares outright that “itis now known the mes- 
sage was concocted with the intention of deceiv- 
ing.” Tt would be “ ts? to some of the Parnellite 
papers if the writer would communicate to them. 





















































































































































the details of the concoction. There was a time 
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when the Tientsin telegrams of The Times were of 
a highly unsatisfactory character; it did not last 
long, for the correspondent soon get his quietus; 
possibly the writer of the senience charging 
concoction ” could tell us something about it. 
While on this subject, I may tefer to a curious 
avowal of the power and influence of The Times. 
T have often thought I should like to di 
course on the subject in one of these letters m 
self; but [ have always shrunk {rom the uader- 
taking. ‘There is at present a great contest in 
Govan for the seat vacated by the death of Sir 
William Pearce. Sir George Trevelyan has just 
been there speaking for the Gladstonian 
didate, In the course of his remarks he made a 
quotation from The Times, Sir John Pender, 1 
should explain, is the Unionist candidate. Sir 
George Trevelyan, by the way, has been lec- 
tured more severely, ridiculed more unmercifully 
than any other member of the Gladstonian patty 
except Sir William Harcourt; and this is what he 
said — 











The Timer, some people told them, was losing its power and 
influence; but there never was.a grester mistake, The Timer at 
that moment was the ruler of our rulers; it was the mouthpiece 
of thare preat mastes of the upper classes who were banded toge 
ther'in support of the Government. The Times never, was more 
powerful, more truly representative of what he was sorry to say 
Bas the governing opinion of this country. than it wae at 
that moment. 

A sad incident in connection with the Chinese 
Imperial Commission here is the suicide of one of 
its four members. ‘The unfortunate man had ex- 
hibited signs of insanity in China, and after some 
time here it became more pronounced. He was 
subject to a number of delusions, the most per- 
sistent being that his fellow.commissioners were 
reporting unfavourably on his conduct to the Go- 
vernment, On one occasion he was only restrained 
by force from precipitating himself over the bani 
sters from an upper floor of the Legation into the 
hall below. Subsequently he thought to kill him 
self in the usual official way by means of gold-leaf ; 
but finding none of this handy, he swallowed a 
sovereign, which of course had no effect. When 
his senses returned he told what he had done, and 
to pacify hima purge was administered, and he 

emed quite satisfied. But subsequently he took it 
into his head that the sovereign was still inside him 
and would kill him; nothing could remove this delu- 
sion, and at last one day in the Commissioners’ 
house in Willesden he went to one of his com- 
panions’ rooms, took away some opium, went to his 
own room, lay down, swallowed it, and was found 
dead. He was taken toa neighbouring mortuary 
and placed in a coffin hermetically sealed, and 
the body is now on its way to China. Dr. Diplock, 
the Coroner, declined to hold an inquest, having 
a vague sort of idea from his previous experiences, 
that every Chinaman in London, not living at the 
East End, belongs to the Chinese Legation and is 
a sacred person, upon whose body no inquest 
must be held. No one removed the worthy 
Coroner’s delusion, so the whole of the poor Con} 
missioner's body will rest in peace in Chinese so’ 





















































EASTERN WORTHIES. 
ae 
THOMAS CAVENDISH. 





Thomas Cavendish (1555-1592), cireumnavi- 
ator, was boi at the ancestral home, Grimston 
Tall, in the parish of Trimlcy St, Martin, Suffolk, 
not far from the port of Harwich. Like many 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the period, he 
took to piracy as a means to recover his squander- 
ed patiimony. His first recorded adventure at 
sea was in a ship of his own in “ The voyage made 
by Sir Richard Grenville for Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the year 1585” in order to plant the first un- 
fortunate colony in Virginia. The fleet of seven sail 
left Plymouth on gth April in the above year. Sail- 
ing by way of the Canaries to the West Indies, they 
waited at St. Juan de Porto Rico for a fortnight, 
ostensibly with the object of building a pinnace, but 
really with a view of annoying the Spaniards, from 
whom they captured two frigates, one of which 
contained “good and rich fraight, and divers 
Spaniards of account” whom they “ ransomed for 
good round sommes,” which employment was much 
more congenial to Cavendish than Raleigh's scheme 
of  Westerne planting.” Proceeding on their coures 
to Isabella in Hispaniola (Hayti), where the 
landed, they sailed through the Bahamas, and 
after sighting the mainland of Florida, they ar- 
riyed 26th June at their anchorage of Wocokon in 
Virginia. “On July rith Cavendish foimed one 
of a select company who landed with Grenville, 
nd, among others, Thomas Harriott and John 
White, the artist of the expedition, in order to ex- 
plore the mainland of what is nowknown as North 
Carolina, After having discovered three towns 





























and a great lake, and industriously sown the 
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seeds of future troubles by their lawless conquest 
of the harmless natives diving a period of eight 
days, they returned to their fleet. On July 27th 
the fleet removed to Hatoraske (Hatteras Inlet) ; 
on 25th August Grenville set sail for England, 
capturing on his way another richly laden Spanish. 
ship, with which he arrived at Plymouth, 18th 
September, 1585. That he was accompanied by 
Cavendish ow his return is certain, as the name 
of the latter is omitted from the list of 108 gentle. 
men “that remained one whole yeere in. Vir- 
ginia” under Ralph Lane, the first governor of 
the colony, 

Immediately alter his return to England, Caven- 
dish began to prepare on his own account an e 
pedition closely modelled on that of Sir Francis 
Drake of eight years before. Of this famous 
voyage, by which he is best known, there are pre- 
served two accounts; 1. The worthy and fam- 
ous voyage of Master Cavendish, made round 
about the globe of the Earth, in the space of 
two years and less than two months” by N.H. 
2. ©The admirable and prosperous voyage of 
the worshipful Mr, Thomas Cavendish, of Trim- 
ley, in the county of Suffolk, esquire, into the 
South Sea and thence round about the circum- 
ference of the whole earth; begun in the year 
of our Lord 1580 and finished 1588. Written by 
Mr. Francis Preity, lately of Eye, in Suffolk, a 
gentleman employed in the same action.” The 
fleet of 3 ships manned by 123 hands all told, con- 
sisted of the Desire of 140 tons, the Content of 
60 tons, and the Hugh Gallant, a barque of 40 
tons. Cavendish departed from London on the 
roth June, 1586, and after calling at Harwich, pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth, whence they sailed 21st Jul 
From internal evidence it may be safely inferred 
that the first and shorter narrative by N.H. was 
written under the eye of Cavendish on board the 
Desire; but the second and more interesting one 
was partly written by Pretty on board the Hugh 
Gallant barque before it’ was sunk near the 












































equator in the Pacific for want of hands, After 
an ineffectual skirmish with five’ large Biscayan 


ships off Cape Finisterre, five days out from Eng- 
land, Cavendish sailed ‘by the coast of Barbary 
and the Canaries to Sietra Leone, where he atx 
chored in the harbour arst August. | Here his stay 
of 10 days was varied by an attempt to. burn 
the native town and the capture of a sailor of 
Oporto belonging to a Portuguese ship cast away 
the inner harbour; on Gi September he de- 
parted from Sierra Leone, and, after a short stay 
at one of the Cape de Verde islands, he shaped his 
course for Sonth America, reached Cape Frio in 
Brazil 31st October, and anchored the next day 
under the island of St. Sebastian. Here, in order 
to refit, to take in water and fuel, and to build a 
new pinnace of 10 tons, he anchored for twent: 
thiee days, On 23rd November he set sail to- 
wards the straits of Magellan, discovering on hh 
way (17th December) a fine harbour almost as 
lage as Plymouth, known to this day as Port 
Desire, so named after his own ship, where he 
spent Christmas in studying the manners and arts 
of the Patagonians. Departing from Port Desire 
28th December, Cavendish went coasting along 
S.S.W. until 3rd Jan., 1587, when he reached the 
opening of the straits, where he lost an anchor in 
agreat storm which lasted three days. On the 
6) he commenced his tortuous passage through the 
straits. The next day he observed travelling over- 
land towards the river Plate a party of 23 poor 
starved Spaniards, two of whom were women, all 
that remained of the two unfortunate colonies of 
four hundred persons planted by Pedro Sarmiento, 
and starved to death in King Philip's city, built 
and fortified three years before to command the 
narrowest part of the straits. On oth January 
Cavendish reached the ill-fated city, which he r 
med the Lown of Famine,” now known a 
Port Famine; here diving his stay of five days he 
discovered, buried within the four forts, six pieces 
of ordnance which he carried off. Cavendish was 
only too “glad to hasten from this place for the 
noisome stench and vile savour wherewith it was 
infected, through the contagion of the Spaniard,’ 
pined and dead caicases” (N.H.). Near the 
same spot a rescued Spaniard pointed ont the 
Hof a small barque which was judged to be the 
oln Thomas, probably abandoued by Sir Branch 

ake 9 yeas before. On 14th January Caven- 
dish resumed his perilous voy: 
straits, which occupied him more than 6 weeks ; 
wherein ‘they hazarded their best cables and 
anchors that we had for to hold, which if they had 
failed we had been in danger to be cast away, or 
at least famished.” For quite a month, adds 
Pretty “we fed almost altogether on mussels, and 
limpets, and birds, or such as we could get on 
shore, seeking for them every day as the fowls of 
the air do, where they can find food in continual 
rainy weather.” 

On 24th Eebruary Cavendish entered the South 
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Sea or Pacific and plied along the coast of Chili 
until goth March, when he reached the Bay of 
Quintero, a little to the north of Valparaiso; 
Reve Hernando, the Spaniard saved from starva 
tion in the Straits, upon being landed to parley 
with three other mounted Spaniards, leaped up 
behind and rode away with one of them, and 
doubtless alarmed the Spaniards along the whole 
seaboard. On rst Apiila handful of the three 
crews attacked by nearly two hundred horse- 
men while watering, but the enemy retited with a 
loss of 25 men as against 12 slain by the English. 
ailing along the coast from r5th to 23rd April, 
Cavendish with two of his ships came athwatt the 
port of Mormoreno (Monte Moreno), where he 
landed. He afterwards came to Arica, where he 
awaited the arrival of the Confent, the crew of 
which had found in a bay 14 leagues southward of 
Atica 300 tons of Lotizios of wine of Castile buried 
in the sand, and she laded herself with as many 
as she could car In this place Cavendish 
burned 3 barques and a large ship of 100 tons, 
which last the inhabitants refused to ransom in ex- 
change for English prisoners taken at Quin- 
tero. 1 Spanish authorities were “now 
thoroughly roused, for Cavendish intercepted two 
barques coming from the southward towards Lima 
25th to 27th April; the second from Santiago, near 
Quintero, had letters on board for the Viceroy 
concerning Cavendish, which were thrown over 
board before they could be secured. The contents 
were revealed by one of the Spaniards, who, by 
the order of Cavendish “was tormented’ with his 
thumbs ina wrench.” Among the captured was 
also found “a reasonable pilot for those seas,” 
who, according to N. H. was also a Spaniard, 
but according to Pretty a Greek. From 3rd to sih 
May, the little fleet rode in Pisa Bay, near the 
Chuicha islands, now famed for its guano deposits. 
Sailing forward on 16th and 17th May they cap- 
tured three large ships, one worth £20,000, which 
had the chief merchandize in it. Cavendish 
filled his ships with as much of this as he could 
carry, and burned the remainder with the captured 
ships. On 25th May Cavendish arrived at the 
island of Puna in the gulf of Guayaquil; here they 
remained for 11 days, hauled the Desire and the 
Content on shore for repairs, sank a large Spanish 
ship lying at anchor, with all her furniture, and 
burned the town out of revenge for an unsuccess- 
ful sortie of the Spaniards and natives upon a 
foraging party wherein 4o of the enemy were slain 
witha loss of 12 English. Pretty describes the 
“ great casique" of the island, his nish wife and 
treasures, his palace with its chambers decorated 
with old world hangings of “Cordovan leather grild- 
ed all over and painted very rave and rich.” On 
7th June Cavendish set forward for Rio Dolce, 
hear the equator, where he sank the Hugh Gallant 
for wanlol men, Five days later they doubled 
the equinoctal line, and continued their course 
northward till oth July, when off the coast of 
Guat la they captured a ship in ballast piloted 
ichael Sancius, a Provencal, who informed 
Cavendish of a great prize that was on its way 
from the Philippines. Cavendish burned the ship 
in ballast as also a ship which he captured the 
next day which was sent [rom Lima to carry- 
warning all along the coast, On 28th July he 
reached Aguatulco, which town they also spoiled 
and burned during a stay of 5 days. Weighing 
anchor from this place in the night of 2nd August 
he overshot Acapulco, the Mexican port for the 
arvival and departure of the Spanish fleet for the 
Philippines, and came on 2gih August to Puerto 
Natuidad, where he landed and captured a 
mounted mulatto from whom he took more letters 
of advice. After setting fire to the town and 
shipping he proceeded to a small island near 
Mazatlan, where he anchored to water and refit 
from 27th September until gth October when 
the ships weighed anchor for Cape St. Lucas, the 
well-known headland of Lower California, which 
Pretty remarks, “is very like the Needles at the 
Isle of Wight.” Here the Desire and Content 
were beating up ahd down the coast from 14th 
October for a whole month, when between 7 and 8 
on the morning of 14th November, the crews of the 
two ships were roused by the watch in the main 
top of the Desire by the cry of A sail!" which 
proved to be no other than the long expected 
prize from the Philippines, the admual of the 
owned by the King of Spain, the 

reat St. Anna of 700 tons richly laden, Caven- 
dish captured the ship after an obstinate fight of 
6 hours and brought it into the neighbouring 
harbour of Aguada Segura, where he proceeded 
to divide the treasure amongst his own company 
and that of the Content, who were inclined to 
mutiny about their share of the money taken. 
Besides 27,000 pesos of gold, the prize contained 


































































































|600 tons of the richest merchandise, of which 


Cavendish could only take 40 tons for each of his 
ships, which were already laden to the full, Ac- 
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cording to the narrative of N.H. “ this was one of 
the richest vessels that ever sailed on the seas; 
and was able to have made many hundreds 
wealthy, if we had had means to have brought it 
home.” Cavendish also took out of the Great 
St. Auna two youths born in Japan and three boys 
natives of Manila, the youngest of whom, about 
9 years old afterwards found a home with the 
Countess of Essex. He also took Nicholas Rode- 
rigo, a Portuguese, who had resided in Canton 
and other parts of China, from whom he probably 
obtained the large map of China referred to at 
length by Hakluyt, and Thomas de Ersola, a 
Spanish pilot for the Philippines. On the after- 
noon of 1gth November after having burnt his 
great prize with its contents to the water’s edge, 
Cavendish joyfully set sail alone towards England, 
leaving the Content in the road, whose company 
they never saw afterwards, Cavendish continued 
his voyage across the Pacific until grd January, 
1588, when he sighted the Island of Guana 
(Guajan), one of the Ladrones, where he met with 
a reception strikingly similar to that experienced 
by Magellone, on their first discovery in 1521. 
Eleven days later, falling in with Capo Spitito 
Santo, on the Island of ‘Tadaia (Samar), he com- 
menced his tortuous navigation of the Philippines 
and Moluccas, so evidently misapprehended by 
Molyneux in his praiseworthy attempt to track 
and record it on his famous globe of 1593. 

On 15th January, while anchoring off the small 
island of Capul, at the south end of Luzon, Caven- 
dish was compelled for his own safety to hang the 
Spanist pilot de Ersola, who, by a secret letter, 
attempted to betray him into the hands of the 
authorities at Manila, then an unwalled town 
guarded by galleys. On 24th January, after mak- 
ing the island of Masbate le passed between 
Panama and the Island of Negroes, and sailing 
west of Mindanoa, he directed his course S.E. 
until 8th February when he sighted Batochina, one 
of the Moluccas S. of Gilolo, Here we are met 
by two geographical puzzles. According to N.H., 
Cavendish sailed down the straits of Macassar to 
the W. of the Celebes, for he writes “we ran be- 
tween Celebes or Batachina and Borneo until 12th 
day of February.” In consequence Molyneux in 
his globe assigns the name of Batachina to the Cele- 
bes; this error, however, is corrected by Pretty, 
who writes: “On the oth day of February, we 
fell with 11 or 12 very small islands, lying low and 
flat. These islands (evidently the Xullas) near to 
the Moluccas stand in 3 degrees 10 minutes to the 
southward of the line.” Again on 28th February 
N.H. writes: “We put through between the 
straits of Java major and Java minor and ankered 
under the south-west pati of Java major.” ‘The 
identity of Java major with Java proper is undis. 
puted, but the hitherto unsettled questions have 
been, the identification of the straits, Java minor, 
and the anchorage. Professor Arber holds that 
the straits were those of Sunda, W. of Java proper. 
Colonel Yule, however, suggests that they were 
the straits of Baly, E. of Java, and that the Java 
minor of Cavendish was the island of Baly. Both 
these assumptions are, however, disproved by 

hos. Fuller, the sailing master of the Desire, who 
writes: From the W. end of Java minor to the 
E, end of Java major the course is W. and by N. 
and E. and by S. and the distance between them 
is 18 leagues; in the which course there lieth an 
island between them, which island (referred to in 
the margin as Baly) is in length 14 leagues.” 
Again he write: “The first day of March we 
passed the straights at the W. head of the island 
of Java minor (i.e. Lombok) and the filth day of 
March we ankered in the bay at the wester (sic) 
end of Java major, where we watered and had 
great store of victuals from the town of Polambo.”’ 
Pretty adds to the confusion when he writes that 
the King of that part (ie. the W.) of the island 
was “ Raja Bolamboang” who, it is to be feared 
has been confounded with the Raja of Balamboang, 
whose descendants were to found at the East end of 
Java down to 1788. From this it follows that after 
passing through the straits of Lombok with Baly on 
the E. Cavendish sailed along the S. coast of Java 
proper for five days, and that his anchorage for 
12 days afterwards at Paliboan-Ratoe, in 
Wijukooper’s Bay, under the S.W. end of Java, 
as stated by all the three narratives of N. H., 
Pretty, and Fuller, From rith March and all 
through April Cavendish traversed the main be- 
tween Java and Africa, when on sth May he 
sighted the long-wished for Cape of Good Hope. 
On 8th June be archored under the island of St. 
Helena, where he stayed 12 days for refreshment, 
and was the first to discover it to the English 
nation, On 20th June he shaped his course for 

gland, where, upon arriving off the Lizard 3rd 
eptember, he was greeted by a Flemish vessel 
hy the news of the overthrow of the Armada. 
After encountering a violent storm of four days 
duration in the Channel, N. H, 
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tive thus: “ On roth September, 1588 like wearied 
men, through the favour of the Almighty we got 
into’ Plymouth, where the towns-men received us 
with all humanity.” 

‘The fame of Cavendish as the second English 
circumnavigator of the globe was almost at its 
zenith, Popular feeling respecting the voyage 
and its leader found expression in ballads, the 
titles only of three of which are preserved to us 
under their respective entries for publication (3rd 
November, 1588) “a Bullad of Master Caven- 
dish’s voyage, who by travel compassed the Globe 
of the World, arviving in England with abundance 
of treasure; (14th November, 1588) ‘A new 
lad of the famous and honourable coming home 
of Mr. Cavendisl’s ship the Desire, before the 
Queen's Majesty at her Court at Greenwich ;” 











ich 5 
Gath November, 1588) “Captain Robert's wel- 
come of good-will to Captain Cavendish.” ‘This 
last, however, may have been either a ballad or a 
broadside. ‘Iwo of the rarest  cartographical 
records of the voyage are to be found on the 
terrestrial globe by Molyneux, and an equally 
tare map by Jodocus Hondius, who engraved the 
gores for the globe. Respecting the first Blunde- 
ville writes: The voyage as well of Sir Francis 
Drake as of Mr. Thos. Cavendish is set down and 
shown by help of two lines, the onered . . . . doth 
show what course Sir Francis observed in all his 
voyage .... the bluelinein like manner showeth 
the journey of Master Cavendish.” A unique 
example of this globe, the first made in England in 
1592, the year of Cavendish’s death, is preserved 
in the library of the Middle Temple, The map of 
the world engraved in hemispheres by Hondius in 
1897, evidently copied from the globe, is also accom 
panied by theaccounts of Sir F. Drake’s voyage, and 
that of Cavendish by N.H., both translated from 
Hakluyt into Dutch. The allusion in one of the 
ballads to Cavendish’s reception by the Queen at 
Greenwith serves somewhat to confirm the tradi 
tion that a greater part of his wealth either in- 
herited or acquired by spoiling the Spaniards was 
squandered ‘in gallantry and following the 
Court.” The tradition also serves to throw some 
light upon the causes that led him to undertake 
lis last fated voyage, which was evidently meant 
for a repetition of the’ previous one in every par- 
ticular, as proved by the heading of the record 
preserved tous which reads: “The last Voyage 
of the Worshipfull Thomas Candish (sic), esquire, 
intended for the South Sea, the Philippines, and 
the coast of China, with three tall ships and two 
barks. Written by M. J. Jane” (Hakluyt). 
The fleet, comprising the Leicester galleon, com- 
manded by Cavendish, the Roebuck, his old ship 
the Desire, commanded by Capt. John Davis of 
Arctic fame, the Black Pinnace, aud the Daintie, 
left Plymouth on 26th August, 1591, and sighted 
the coast of Brazil at St. Salvador or Campos on 
2th November wherethey were becalmed four days. 
Alter a feeble attempt to take the town of Santos, 
agth January, he set forward on his voyage, but 
owing to the lateness of the season, and the un- 
usually bad weather, Cavendish was separated 
from the rest of his fleet until 18th March, when 
he rejoined Davis at Port Desire. ‘Two days later 
they sailed for the Staits of Magellan, where, 
after many furious storms, they sailed halfway 
through the straits, and on 21st April, 1592, the 
ships anchored in a cove 4 leagues west from Cape 
Frowatd, where they remained until 15th May 
enduring great hardships, Cavendish all the while 
being with Davis on board the Desire. It soo 
became obvious that Cavendish had outlived his 
reputation ay a leader of men; unnerved probably 
by his own miyery and that of his crews, he re- 
solved against their wishes to make for the Cape of 
Good Hope in his own ship, the Leicester, but 
being deterred by the sound advice of Davis from 
attempting ‘so hard an enterprise with so feeble 
a crew,” he determined to depart out of the Straits 
of Magellan and “to return again to Santos in 
Brazil.” On 20th May the fleet being once more 
off Port Desive about 30 lagues, Cavendish in the 
night altered his course to seaward, in consequence 
of which the Destre and Black Pinnace were lust 
sight of in the darkness, and he wever saw Davis 
again, Cavendish once more made for Brazil, 
‘After several disastrous attempts to land at Santos 
and Espirito Santo, when he was deserted by the 
Roebuck, he made one last attempt to reach St. 
Helena. He got within two leagues, and after- 
wards sought for an island in 8°S. lat. (evidently 
Ascension). ‘The Jast notice of Cavendish in the 
homeward voyage of the Leicester is his own 
record of the death of his cousin John Locke in 
8° N. lat. Cavendish died a few days later, pro 
ly of a broken heart. In his last hours he 
accused Davis of having deserted him, but from 
all we know of the character of Davis, this is not 
only unjust, but also incredible. Long after the 
separation of the fleet on 20th May previous Davis 
ste ned to Port Desire to se¢k for Caven: 
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dish, but he also made no less than 3 unsuccessful 
attempts to sail through the Straits down to the 
end of 1592. Such were the hardships they en- 
dured that out of a crew of 76 men who sailed 
from England two years before, only a ‘small 
remnant” of 15 lived to return with Davis in 
misery and weakness so great that they ‘could 
not take in or heave out a sale” of the Desire, 
which arrived off Bearhaven in Ireland on ith 
June, 1593, fully a year after the death and burial 
of Cavendish at sea. 


A JAPANESE DINNER. 
Sie enn 

We take the following from the Chinese Times, 
with apologies for venturing to correct the ot tho- 
graphy of one or two Japanese words :— 

On Thursday evening a novel entertainment 
was given by Mrs. A. M. Smith, in the form of a 
Japanese dinner. Every detail was purely native. 
‘All the guests were in’ Japanese costume, some 
wearing very handsome flowered robes; and the 
hostess, in accordance with Japanese etiquette, wore 
a plain dark silk Aimono, with obi to match, and 
her imitation of the manners of a Japanese lady 
was simply charming. During the music, after 
dinner, “ Laureatus” sang the following : 

dir" Buow ve Wins 
‘One day with great elation, I received an invitation 
Jo a dinner that was é la Faponaise; 
But judge of my dejection, when | found on close inspection 
Accondition that might any one amaze. 
Dress must be Japanesy, and you know it isn’t easy, 
For one who's ever been to far lapan 
Yo know a katimone from a xaily Howesed kimono 
Or a sayonara frou an lchiban 























For a day or so I pondered, and very often wondered 

If ever | could muster up a dress 5 

Buta gentleman who's been there (and who tells us what he’s 
seen there), 

Must at my plight have made a clever guess. 

A hakama he sent me, and geta too he lent me, 

‘An obi was not wanted, so he said, 

But I must wear a fats or else | should look shabby, 

And a kuwshi, too, to go upon my head. 


Of the dress I had no notion, so I was in great commotion, 
When I found that it required a lot of knacl 
‘To make the thing look proper, and nearly came a cropper 
As | tried to fit a gera on my back, 

Looked upon my’haori, and | saw that it was flowery, 
My Joari ?) was according to the law, 

And as to my kimono, "twas a clear case pro bone 
Publico for every one that saw, 








I must confess I trembled, when I saw the guests assembled, 
And the hostess said komban wa at the door} 

‘And as in the room | glided, I very soon decided 

‘That they meant to take their dinner on the flour. 

For bowls in great profusion were spread in wild confusion, 
And sake jars were seen on eyery side. 

‘And many little dishes, tilled with sea-weed and with fishes, 
Whose names | can't remember, though I've tried. 


As is usual in such cases, we quickly took our places, 
Que altitudes weteciegait and guatty 

For sitting round or lying we were a group defyin 

Any artist that has ever lived to paints PE 
‘The feast was just perfection, the sate bore inspection, 
The kuri was all that could be desired, 

must not forget to mention, for | gave it close attention, 
That the ladies" dresses were to be admired. 





Nor was smoking too forbidden, so we very soon were hidden 
In Gemusi from Ferus of neat form, 

And fobako bon whose embers, as far as one remembers, 

Some mistake for the tobaco, rather warm, 

Dozo 0 saké ippai! one might think the Mississippi, 

Would not hold the bowls of saké that we took 
And csashimi after, we ate ‘mid roars of laughter, 
For ‘twas fish quite unacquainted with the cook. 


At length I chanced to strike on an edible called daikon, 
[tasted it; it seemed to be quite nice, 

So toa lady turning, I thought I should be earning 

Her thankes at least by ofering a slice 

“« drigato, yes, with pleasure,” —she tried it at her leisure, 
One piece she found was really quite enough, 

She called aloud for saké, sbemono, and shioy aki 

She said she did not like the “nasty stu!” 


With interest undiminished when the feast was nearly finish 
Bowls of rice and tea were seen to make a show, is ety 
Not one of ts did stickle to take a little pickle 
(Te eorrect elects tat, don't you know. 

nd every one was saying while yratitude display ng, 
‘The evening had proved to be a boon Pe 
And sll assured the hostess—"" Ihe thing to please us most 
Mfuvite us to another very son.” 






































Maar verius Savt.—Science teaches us that salt meat has 
considerably less nutritive power than fresh meat. The same 
principle applies in a higher degree to a number of liquid ex 
tracts of meat, or so-called beef-tea, or bouillons, which are 
being otlered to the English public ’at prices entirely ont of 
proportion to their real nutritive value. According to analysis 
by Dr, Rudolf Sendtner, published by the Royal Analytical 
Institute of Munich, most of these liquid extracts contain only 
a very small proportion of real extract of meat, but an enormous 
quantity of salt, with the addition of some flavouring ingredient 
ike celery, or similar stuff; and in analyzing five ditierent sorts, 
Dr. Sendiner obtained the following results :— 

No, 1 being considered as one unit of extract of meat. 

No. 2 is equal to 1.62, 

No. 3 is equal to 2.43, 

4 is equal to 2.84 

. §, the real Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, being 
equal to 6.20, 


And in calculating the quantity of salt added to the different 
sorts:— 

















No. 1 contains 77.83 per cent. 

No. 2 contains 50.70 per cent. 

No. 3 contains 52.08 per cent. 

No. 4 contains 54.6 per cent. 
No. § (the Company's Extract) contains no added 
This proves to a certainty that the consumer, in 
various sorts of liquid extract of meat (bouillons), pa 
for a very strong solution of common sult, slightly favoured 
with some exiract of meat, and some other ingredient of no 
nutritive value, Beef-tea made from Liebig Company's Extract 
of Meat is, therefore, of far greater nutritive yalue as 2 stimu 


alt at all. 
ing these 
ys mainly 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
=———+ 
(Srectan” Tececram ro “Jaran Matt.” 


Paris, February 24th. 
A Ministry has been formed by M. Tirard, 
who, in addition to the Presidency of the Coun- 
cil, holds the portfolio of Commerce and In- 
dustry. M. Spuller becomes Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs. 








[Revrer “Seeciat” To “Japan Mart.” 


London, February 25th. 

In the new Ministry in France, of which M. 
Tirard is Premier, M. de Freycinet is Minister 
of War ; M. Caustance, Minister of the Interior ; 
and M. Spuller, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Russia has disclaimed any responsibility for 
the acts of a party of Cossacks who recently 
landed in Abyssinia in the guise of a religious 
order, and the leader of the party is now a pri- 
soner in the hands of the French at Obock. 

Sir John Gorst says that recent events in 
Sikkim have cemented the friendship between 
Great Britain and China. 

London, February 27th. 

It is stated that Parliament will be asked for 
an extraordinary credit of twelve millions for 
naval preparations in the building of ships and 
increasing the personnel of the na\ 





Pigott admits informing Archbishop Walsh 
that he believed the letters in possession of The 
Times to be forgeries. 

London, February 28th. 

Pigott is missing, and a warrant has been 
issued for his arrest. Zhe Zimes-Parnell Com- 
mission has adjourned. Counsel for Zhe Times 
withdrew the letters and expressed regret for 
their publication. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Morley moved 
an amendment to the Address, attacking the 
Government mainly on the prison treatment of 
commoners and the police assistance given to 
The Times. Mr. Balfour replied, and vigorously 
defended the Government. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at a ban- 
quet, said he rejoiced to see emphatic symptoms 
of a revival of trade. 





[Pros tHe “ Cournien p'Hatrnoso.""} 
Paris, February 3rd. 

With the consent of the Government, the 
Chamber of Deputies has rejected the vote for 
urgency on the question of the re-introduction 
of the scrutin d'arrondissement. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Marine 
and the Colonies has resigned. A ministerial 
change having for its object the homogeneous- 
ness of the Cabinet is considered imminent. 

The Minister of Justice has tendered his re- 
signation and been substituted by M. Guyot 
Dessaignes. The committee charged with the 
examination of the project of the re-introduc- 
tion of the scrufin d'arrondissement is favour- 
able to the new measure. 





February 5th. 

The head of the department presided over by 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Marine and 
the Colonies has been appointed Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. 

The dissolution and liquidation of the Panama 
Canal Company have been decided upon. The 
value of the shares has fallen to 74. 

February 7th. 

The Kebao Mining Company has been form- 
ed under the auspices of the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte, with a capital of 2,500,000 francs, 


February gth. 
di ul v 3 
On a proposal ma =the, Garena 








Chamber of Deputies has adopted by 308 votes 
against 243 the discussion on the project of the 
re-introduction of the scruéin d'arrondissement, 
and by 504 votes against 9, that on the revision 
of the constitution. The Government has put 
the question as to the priority to be accorded 
to the first project. 





(From rue Sinoane Fae Press.”) 
London, February 6th. 
Before the Commission of Inquiry a witness 
stated that Mr. Parnell himself had told him 
that what he aimed at was the autonomy of 
Ireland, which could be effectually secure 
force, and that he advocated a general risin, 
so soon as the money and men were available. 
In the Reichstag the Bimetallists introduce a 
motion urging the Government to act in concert 
with England in the event of the latter initiating 
proposals to restore a silver standard. 
London, February rith. 
Several thousands of people assembled in 
Hyde Park yesterday, in spite of a heavy snow- 
storm, to protest against the treatment of Mr. 
OBrien in Clonmel gaol. 
Mr. Balfour has written a letter denying the 
ill treatment, and stating that Mr. O'Brien is 
both well and cheerful. 





February 12th. 
Mr. Parnell has commenced an action in the 
Irish Courts against Zhe Times. 








IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
Lee, 
MAILS CLOSE AT YOKOHAMA. 
For Hakodate.—Per Wakanoura Maru, To-morrow, the 
ard instant, at 1 P.at. At 12 Noon Registry ceases, 
For Kobe.—Per Niigata Maru, on Monday, the 4th 












instant, at 11 At to egistry ceases. 
For Shanghai vid Kobe, and Nagasaki.— 
Per Yokohama Maru, on Tuesday, the sth instant, at 


1AM. At iO Att 

Vor Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki,—Per General Werder, on Wednesday, the 6th inst., 
at 730 A.M. At 7 A.m. Registry ceases. At 12 Noon on 
Tuesday, the sth instant, Money Order Office closes, 

For Kobe.—Per Kobe Maru, on Wednesday, the 6th 
instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 A.mt, Registry ceases. 

For Kobe—Per Satsuma Maru, on Friday, the 8th 
instant, at rt a.m. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 





Registry ceases. 





MAIL STEAMER 
Ce es, 





THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co, Monday, March qth.* 
From America... per O.& 0. Monday, March gth.t 
From Canada, Xc. per C. P. M.Co. Friday, March 8th.} 
From Shanghai. ) 








Nagasaki & ( per N.Y. K. Vriday, March 8th. 
Kobe ..... 
From America... per P. M.Co. ‘Thursday, Mar, 14th.§ 








* Khiva left Hongkong on February 24th, + Oceanic left San 
Francisco on February 13th. + Abyusinia leit Vancouver, B.C, 
on February 19th. § City of Rio de Janciro left San Francisco on 
February ard, 








THE SEX 

For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 

For Europe, vid 


MAIL. LEAVES 


Sunday, March 3rd. 





For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and per N.Y. K, Tuesday, March sth 
Nagasaki 

Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Mar. 6th. 
For America"... per. & O.Co. ‘Tuesday, Mar, 12th. 





For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Thursday, Mar. 21st. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
a 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Thatns tuave Youonama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 p.m. 

‘Trains teave Téxvd (Shimbas 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.in, 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do. sen as, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go, 


‘Those marked (*) ran through without stopping at ‘Tautumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Station: marked (1) ate the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 








at 6.40, 7.40, 














TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Taxetoyo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10,0 a.m., and 6.03 p.m.- 
wien sen 31, third.class, sen 14, 











TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Teains Leave Youonama at 7.40 and 925 a, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu a 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p. 

Anus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, set 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen '13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sex 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 











eco 








TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 am. and 4.07 
p.m,; and SHizuoxa at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m. 

Farns—First.class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Tratss trave Urxo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.90 pam.; Ursuxomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
30s pm taxawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 530 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 859 a.m, and 
150 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS Leave SuroGaMmA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
‘and 3.55 pan; Fuxusnima (up) at 6 and 
and '2.35 pm.; Koxrvaua (up) at 8.03 
12.08 p.n.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farxs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yer 2, 
second-class yew 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
ven 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1,66; to Sendai yer 6 45, ven 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yer 6 75, yen 4.50, ven 2.25. 



























SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Surmpasit at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, sen 54; second 
class, sen 18. > 

TRAINS LeAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANK at 9.25 a.m.» 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fangs—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sex 26; 
third.ciass, sen 13. 


TOKYO-MAEBASIIL RAILWAY. 
‘Teains Leave TOnvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40: 
30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxnasur at 6 
"mi, and 2.30 and §.3§ p.m. 
fe Compartment), ser 
hird-class, ser 68, 





lass, sen 965 





th 








Mm. 
nd 






aud 
11.40 

Fauns—First-class (Sepa 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36 









TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
Trains utave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yowoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fanns—First-class, set 75; second-class, sev 455 
third-class, sen 25, 


MI10-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 am. and 2.10 
p.m.; and Ovama (down) at g am. and 7 p.m. 
Farus—First.class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 











OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1 and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, ser 33. 


NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY, 


‘TRAtNs Leave Nacanasta at 6and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 





Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
*"Trains Leavic NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m. 
and TAKETOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 
Fanes—Second-class, sen 74; ‘Third-class, sen 37. 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Naoersu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
3.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m, 
Farus—Second.class, yew 1.76; third, sen 92. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NaGaxo (up) at 6and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m,. 12m,,and § p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen §4; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.95 and 4.05 p.m,: and Leave 


Yorpary ones 10.20 a.mm,, and 1.20, and 4.00 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
pene UATE 
ARRIVALS. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 22nd 
February,—Takao 1gth February, Sugar — 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kende! 
dine, 22nd February,—Hakodate roth Feb 

acy. General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 

ys—Shanghai and por 

: ppon Yusen Kaisha 

Satellite (8), Captain ‘T. P, W. Nesham, 22nd 
February,—Kobe 1gth February. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
‘23rd February,—Kobe 22nd February, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 

hy February,—Hongkong 16h February, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Ehvenfels, British steamer, 1,552, Hansen, 24th 
February, —Batoum 8th February, 98,000 
cases Oil.—China and Japan Trading Co. 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
24th February,—Kobe 231d February, Gene- 

ral.—Nippon Vasen Kaisha. 

Yang-tsé, Wrench steamer, 2,371, Flandin, 25th 
Bebruary,—Hongkong 16th, Shanghai 20th, 
and Kobe 24th Febinary, General.—Messa- 

cries Maritimes Co, 

Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. 

ele, 26th February,—San Francisco 4th 

February, Mails and General.—P. M. SS. 

Co. 

atsuma Maru, Japane: 

mond, 26th prin 

Yippon Yusen bh 

‘ing, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 

abury, 27th February,—Hongkong 21st 
February, Mailsand Gen. Co" 

Highfield, British steamer, 1,720, Simpson, 27th 
Febiuary,—Hongkong roi February, Gene- 
ral.—Samuel, Samuel & Co. 

Hiroshima Marn, Japanese st 
Nye, 27th Kebruary,—Vokkaichi 26th 
ruary, Gene: al.— Nippon Vusen Kai: 

Chitose Maru, Jay 
Febiua 
























































1,160, Diam: 
th February, 
isha, 





























amier, 1,802, Cy 
Feb- 
















ppon Yusen K. 

vato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 

Bik Febriary,—Hakadote 25th February, 
General.—Nippou Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,202, Carrew 

8th Febraary,—Vokkaichi 27th February, 

i -Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


ha 























Yamashiro Marn, Japanese st 
28th February,—Kobe 27th February, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaishis 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Bice, 1st 
March,—Kobe 271 ebruary, General— 


Adamson, Bell & Co. 











DEPARTURES. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 
February, —Nagasald, Ballast. P.M. S.S. 

Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
22nd Kel isco, Mails and 
Genera 

Falabah, British st er, 1,068, W. B. Hudings, 

d February,—Kobe, Oil,—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875,Sclek, 23rd February, 
—Nagasaki, Gene: — Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
23rd February,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Naj 
saki, and Hongkong, Mails and General. 

& 0. S.N. Co. 
























P. 











Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Charvay, 24th 
February,—Shanghai vik Kobe, Mails and 
General itimes Co, 






Red Sea, British steamer, 2,165, Baker, 15th Feb. 
ruary,—Kobe 24th February, General,— 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 

3 i General. — 























2 Oginohania, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
2end Febritary,—Yokkaichi, G —Nip- 





Nese steamel 
ry,—Vokk 





r, 1,230, Car 


Takasago Maru, Ja 
ti, General — 


rew, 25th Fi 

Nippon Yuseu Kaisha, 4 
Dolphin (7), U.S, despateh-boat, Ca 

Wilde, 26th February,— Kol 












GPF, 





Digitized { Google 


amer, 1,512, Young, | 





steamer, 1,121, Hartis, 26th 


Haiphong, British 
0, Ballast:—Jardine, Mathe- 


Febuu 
son & Co, 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
26th Febriary,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 

“ Friele, 27th February, — Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S. 

Gembu Maru, Japa 
27th Kebrus 
pon Yusen Kaish 

Hiroshima Maru, 
Nye, 271h Febri 
Nippon Vusen 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 
27th Febinary,— Kobe, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. j 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
28th February,—Yokkaichi, Gener al.—Nip- 
pon Vusen sha. 

Oanf: British steamer, 1,970, Thompson, 28ih 

Kobe, General, —W. M. Strachan 
































ese steame 
Yokkaichi, 
Kaisha, 








1,359, Haswell, 
nd General. 




















& Co. 

Satsuma Marn, Japa steamer, 1,160, Dium- 
mond, 28th February,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Se 
Messrs. Tn 
Sakamo, and Moti in cabins N 
cluid, Miss Yamura, Messrs. Hoz: 
Shibutani in second class; and 98 y 
steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. S. Rosenfield, Imai Gonichi, Takahashi 
Heikaki, Kakida Ya, Nambu Gichiu, Yasudo 
Kamejiro, ‘Usubouchi Yasuyaki, Nishimura Ka- 
tsuzo, Urana Kisabuno, Kochibe Chucho, Yarida 
Voshioki and Hloshiyama ‘Teikichi in Lins 
Messrs. Kimura Yokiyoshi, Maruda Kiwa, Maru- 
kami Yavichi, Okamoto Kozo, Asaina Washiro, 
Matsura Kit, Maruo Zen, Kamii Jinshichi, 
Matsura Keiji, and Hirayama Yakichi in second 
class and 110 passengers in steerage. 

Per British Ancona, trom Hongkor 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki :—Lord and Lady Wyn- 
ford, courier, and maid, Messts. F. Niinck, Ka- 
leuda, Arthur, and 1 Chinese in cabin, 

Per French steamer Fang ts, from Hongkong 
ViA Shanghai and Kobe: Mr. L. Abny, Me 
Ichitaro Karacha, Mr. Nakahama, Allred Buschel, 
Mr. Go, Mr. Kimoura, Mr. Blumer, Baron Bie- 
gelben, Prince Sapicha, Mr. and Mrs. Haatmer, 
Mr. Hattison, Mr. Fujita, Mr, Mabuchi Hide- 
saburo, Mr. C. M. ‘Thurston, Mr. and Mrs, G. 
Butler, three children, an bin, @ 

Per American steamer City of Syduey, from 







hai and ports 

































































hese in steet a 
Pec American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. and Miss Chandler and native 
servant, Lieutenant A.V, Wadhams and native 
servant, Messrs, Reuss and J. G. Wood in cabin; 
and 3 Chinese and ese in steerage, For 
San Krancisco: Mr. J. Odell in cabin and 14 
Chinese in steerage. 
panese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
—1 passenger in second class; and 60 
in steerage. 
anese steamer Nugato Maru, from Ha. 
kodate:—Miss S, Nakayama, Messrs, Klemne, 
M. Kino, K. Wyeno, and G. Nonomura in 
cabin; and 110 passengers in ste 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Alaru, from Yok- 
haichi +2 passengers in second class5 and gr in 
stecrage 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 























































Kobe:—Mr, and Mrs. V.A. Dukes, Colonel Olcott, 
Mrs. Thomson, Captain Gosch, Messrs. Leisinger, 
Fujibayashi, Kitajima, Futatsugi, and Kane 





mats in cabin; 16 passengers im second class; 
and 122 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Cardiganshire, from Kobe: 
—Mr. H. Knifler in cabin. 


DEPAR 











ED. 








Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. and Mis. J. B. Armstrong and native ser- 
vant, Mrs. Brown, Baron de Graff, Rev. K. 
Watson, Major Byxbee, Messrs. Thos. Richards, 
F. H, Watson, F. Boreham, T, P. Ramsdall, 
Verbeck Pistorius, R. F. Armstrong, C.S. Craig, 
U.S.N., and Goring Bushley in cabin 

Per Krench steamer Djeninah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Colonel and Mrs. Marchal, Messrs. Cox, 
J. Heilson, M. Suzuki, and Tano Saji in cabin, 























Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 


Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hongkong :—Messrs. W. 


B, Walter, F. Binney, and Okudaira Hiroshi in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru, for 
Kobe Messrs. G. Tanaka, E. Kitamura, and 
S. Asada in cabin; 3 passengers in second class; 
and 50 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Kilby, 8 children, 
and nurse, Mrs. P. D. Bergen, Mr. E. Silem, 
Admiral Atichi, General Yamaji, Colonel Oka- 
zawa, Colonel Hasegawa, Colonel Nogi, Messrs. 
Chen Ting San and son, 'N, Sato, Murayama, H. 
Watanabe, ¥. Yamada, Kitakaze, N, Mitsukoshi, 
Kamihara, M. Ohara, Hida, Jacobi, Sakemoto, 
Makino, Nishi Yatsuji, S. Akusawa, J. Ishiguro,. 
Aoki, Kato, Hana, Yamamoto, Hitatsuka, Aki- 
yama, Oyama, Shiba, Miyaki, Tanaka, and Sone 
in cabin; Mr. and Miss Seki, Messrs. Ohada, 
Iwai, Masuya, Kawamoto, Fusaka, Shinagawa, 
and Yung Fat Poo in second class; and 118 
passengers in steerage. 
se steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe 
2 Shinagawa, Major-General K. 
or-General W. Onuma, Viscount Zeisho, 
Mr. and Mes. H. Nakai, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mori, 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. Mori, Messis. Glover, T. Ishi- 
guro, K, Kitagaki, K. Iwayama, ¥. Koteda, H. 
Orita, F, Tama, Obata, H. Okumiya, K. Seki, 
7, Inouye, S. Ebiko, Y: Mori, S. Osawa, 
Co Mori, S. Mita, B. Obara, and K. Isono in cabin 5 
17 passengers in'second class ; and 96 in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, tor 
Honghong:—Miss B. Lennox, Messrs. D. E. 
Simon, C. M. Thurston, L. H. Lipman, and F. J. 
Divers in cabin. 


REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Suieio Maru, from Yoko- 
hama ta Shangha ck to Yokohama, reports = 
—Left Yokolbama the 5ih February, at néon 5 with 
gentle bree rom N.E.till Rock Island, when wind 
hauled W.N.W. and freshened to hard gale and 
heavy sea. Atrived at Kobe the 6th, at 1 p.m. 
wind decreasing, and left the 7th, at 6/p.m.5 had 
and light breeze from N-E., wind 
vaviable and light” all through Inland) Sea. 
Artived at Nagasaki the th, at 4 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 5 p.m with very fresh 
from N.N.W. increasing to fresh gale with 
d squalls, attended by hail and snow. Arrived 
at Shanghai the rth, at ri a.m. Left Shang- 
hai the 16th, at noon, with very fresh breeze from 
north and heavy swell, but fine, clear weather, 
Arrived at Nagasaki the 18th, at 4 a.m. and left 
ther8th, at 5 p.m., with gentle breeze from N.W. 
and fine, clear weather. Arrived Kobe the 20th, 
nd left the aist, at noon, with 
moderate breeze from N.W. ‘and very’ calm 
sea, Avrived at Yokohama the 22nd February, at 























































































fine weather 























“10.45 pm. 


The Japanese steamer Kobe Mart, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd February, 
at 12.15 pam. had moderate winds, from north 
westerly with clear weather; rounded Oshima at 
7.20pm. Passed Omaisaki the 24th, at g45 a.m., 

wd rounded Rock Island at 7.35 a.m., The eatte 
port had moderate to strong north easterly winds 
and overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
24th February at r p.m. 

‘The Ametican steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
ele, from San Francisco, reports fresh W.S.W. 
ds and squally weather. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seabury, reports :—Left Hongkong the 21st Feb- 
ruary ; had calm sea to Turnabout; thence had 
light northerly winds and rain to Ooshima; thence 
to port strong northerly winds. Arrived at Yo- 
kohama the 27th February. ‘Time, 5 days, 10 
hours, 21 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Nye, reports :—Left Vokkaichi the 26th Feb- 
ruary, al 4 p.m. and experienced fresh to strong 
W.N.W. winds and overeast, gloomy weather till 













































sam. the 27th, at Vries Island, when wind shilted 
to fvesh NE, and cloudy weather. Arvived at 
Yokohama the 27th February, at 9.55 a.m 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Frahm, reports:—Left Hakodate the 25th Feb- 
at2pam. Arrived at Oginobama the 26th, 
m. and left the 27th, atg a.m.; had variable 
winds, smooth sea, and nothing but finest weather 
throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th Feb- 
lary; at 9.40 a.m, 
he Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 27th Feb- 
tuary, at. p.m.; had modeiate N.W. and N.E. 
winds, with fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 28th February, at 10.45 
am. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Mart, Cap- 
tain Young, reports: —Left Kobe the 27th Feb- 
ruary, at noon ; had moderate north-westerly winds 
and ‘clear, pleasant weather, Arcived alt Yuko- 
hama the 28th February, at 5.40 p.m. 
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ZT) COMMERCIAL. 
rd 
IMPORTS. 


A little more general enquiry has been notice- 
able, and some business has been done here and 
there, but the tone of the market, though firmly 
maintained by holders, has not been excited as 
regards buyers; in fact the extreme caution, or it 
may said, lukewarmness of dealers is slightly dis- 
appointing to sellers, who have been expecting a 
large business at improved prices. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
400 bales English and 150 bales Bombay. 

*" Corros Pigce Goops.—2,500 pieces 9 Ibs. 
Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shistings, 2,000 
pieces I.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 1,000 
pieces Prints, 240 pieces Velvets, and 2,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns, comprise the sales. 

Woot1ens.—1,200 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
and 500 pieces Italian Cloth are all the sales re- 
ported. 





COTTON YARNS. 

























Nos. 10/24, Ordinary... soso 30.25 to 31 

Nos. 16/24, Medi eras totes 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest . 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 33.50. to 34.50 
Nos, 28/32, Ordinary... 33.25 tog.25 
Nos. 28/32, Medium oo... 3450 to35 50 
Nos. 23 32, Good to Hest ...... 3575 to 30.25 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Hest 3850 to yo a5 
No. 325, Tivo-fold 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold ..... 3850 to 41.50 


28.00 to 29.00 
27,50 to 28.50 
2 23.50 to 25 50 
1 GOODS, 


No. 208, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay 

14, Bombay... 
COTTON 1 






























Grey Shistings—8{1h, 38) yds.'ay inches $1.70" to 2-20 
Gre: gs—olh, 8A yids. isinches 2.20 to 2.60 
T. Cot —7ib, 24 yards, y2inches ... t.40 lo 1.55 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches... 1.35 to 1.024 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, jo inches... 1.70 to 2.30 
jatteeus Mack, 32 Res ra, 





0.07 to 0.14 
ren rae 


4.10 to 





120 
125 to 1.45 
Turkey Reds—3i 

inches 160 to 1.85 
550 to 6.25 
0.65 to 0.72 
435 to 2.054 

METALS. 

Dull and drooping. Prices generally are lower, 
there having been sales made at_a reduction on 
last week’s quotations. ‘The sailing vessel from 
Middlesbro’ seems to be having theeffect mentioned 
last week. Galvanized is in short supply and firm, 
but all other kinds of Iron are weak and lifeless. 





















Flat Bars, finch $290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, j inch 7 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to Pinch... 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted ‘ 2.90 to 3.00 
340 to 3.70 
3.80 to 420 
7.00 to 7.20 
3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5-20 
Tin Plates, per box 5.20 to § 60 
Pig Iron, No. 3 feastianesseseein 4050) tO" VSR 
KIEROSI 
Another artival of Russian Oil per steamer 


Ehrenfels. Present stock is 375,000 cases of all 
brands. No business in U.S. kinds, but holders 
live in hope that buyers must soon enter the lists 
once more. Meantime prices are more or less 
nominal in the absence of demand. 










vorations. 
Chester ns . $2.10, to 2.20 
Comet. . “aio74 to 210 
Devoe sone 2.05 t0.2.074 
Russian aes 2.00. to 2.05 





SUGAR. 

‘The improvement noticed in our last issue has 
been well maintained. ‘I'akao Sugar (old) fetched 
$3.90 for 6,000 piculs, and 9,500 piculs of new Sugar 
fetched $3.82} to $3.89 per picul, The steamer 
Haiphong arrived here on the 22nd instant, bring- 
ing 30,000 piculs, of which 9,500 piculs were 
sold. Refined kinds also have been in request ; 403 
piculs have been sold at $7 per picul, 1,257 piculs 
at $6.70 per picul, 700 piculs at $6.18 per picul, 
197 piculs at $5.60 per picul, and gor piculs at 
$5.15 per picul, total 2,688 piculs. 

















White Ret $5.60 to 7.224 
Manila 3.80 to 4,00 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 360 
Namiida... ts 3-20 to 3.50 
Cale oa = 3.60 
Brown Takao 3.824 to 3.90 








EXPORTS, 

RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 22nd ultimo ; since that 
date the settlements are noted as 706 piculs, dis- 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Wibuted thus:—Hanks 2 piculs, Filatures 608 
uls, Re-reels 94 piculs, Kakeda 2 piculs. Addi 
tional to these figures are 26 bales (30 piculs) 
Direct shipments, making the total Export bnsi- 
ness equal to 736 piculs for the week. 

Considerable attention has at length been paid 
to the accumulated Stock of good Shinshu Fila- 
tures, aud these have been taken freely for the 
American Market at full rates. Trade for Europe 
has been small, the demand for that quarter being 
decidedly slack ; possibly Markets there are it 
fluenced by the recent political crisis in France 

Here quotations are very firm on account of the 
small supplies now coming forward and the con- 
sequently reduced Stock, which, indeed, continues 
ta decrease daily. We are now down to 5,000 
piculs, and, unless the upland Filatures reopen 
quickly with the old Cocoons which are in Stock, 
we shall soon have avery poor assortment on offer. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the American and French 
mail steamers both taking Silk. The former 
(Belgic) which left port on the 22nd ult., had 253 
bales for New York, while the Djemnah on the 
24th carried 223 bales for Haly and France. These 
departures bring the present Export up to 35,012 
piculs against 29,413 piculs last year and 19,265 
piculs at the same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Practically tio business. One small 
parcel of Shinshu settled at $510 was nearly coun 
terbalanced by rejections amounting to 8 piculs. 
Quotations are perhaps a trifle. down but without 
inducing business. 

Filatures.—Neatly all the business of the week 
bas been in this class—buyers for America taking 
Shinshu chop Silks freely—Gakosha $655, Hase- 
gawa $650, Shitnmeisha rst choice $640; assorted 
$6324, Makueuru $6273, Hiranosha, Kotosha and 
similar marks at $625. Koshu sorts have also been 
in request, and the following prices have been 
paid :—Vajima $622}, Kaikokusha $615, with other 
marks at $610, $600, and $590. Very little done 
in sizes for Europe. 

Re reels.—Small_business in these—Tortoise 
$6024, Ichimurase $390, Bushu 560, Vechico $550. 
Stock of these is not heavy; demand is light, but 
holders are fi 

Kakeda.—These have dropped out of the daily 
list of sales altogether for the last few days. The 
only entry is a Uifle of Black Lion at $565. Stock 
is small and well held. 

No transactions at all in Oshee or other kinds. 

quoranions. 

























































Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (SI 





shi). 














Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) Nominal. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshi)... + 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 t0 3 coc ne 510 to 515, 
Mankes—No. 3...» : 495 tosco 


450 to 490 
G60 to So 


34 
xtra 


Hanks—N: 
Filatures— 











Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 650 to 660 

jatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/ 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 de 6r0 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 den 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 570 to sS0 


Gro to 626 
590 to 600 
570 to 580 
60 to 570 
540 to 550 

625 
600 to 610 
580 to soo 
360 to 570 
540 to sso 
530 to 535 


Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No. + 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 1), 13/1, 14/17 deniers 
Reteels+No. 2, 14/18 deniers 














No.1 
Kalkedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3., 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 

Osh Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 














Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 7 


Export Raw Silk ‘ 


Lables to 1st March, 1889 :— 



































19,133 43,27! 8,775 

16,517 45,559 10,452, 

‘Stat f pales 35,665 28,830 19,227 

eT Piculs 35,912 29,413, 19,265 
Seitementeand Direct } 6,150 31,500 19,700, 
Stock, 1st March 5,000 8,600 12,800, 
Ruiiliciumitatedsieaecss | ania Tages 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this branch, and settle 
ments for the week are 535 piculs, divided thus :— 
Noshi 360, Kibiso 64, Mawata 111. No talk of 
direct export, and it looks now as though there 
would be none this season, 

The principal feature has been a sudden revival 
in the demand for Mawata. Noshi also has re- 
ceived masked attention, the previous small stock 
having been reduced about one-half. A little 











done in Azbiso, but nothing in Cocoons or Sundries. 








The Messageries steamship Djemnah carried 
217 bales Nosii and Kibiso for Marseilles, and the 
present export figures ar 6,047 piculs against 
21,699 piculs last year, and 19,392 piculs at same 
date m 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business. The stock is not 
of best quality, being the fag end of the season, 
and does not'tempt buyers, 

Noshi-ito.—Chief buying was in Fosku at $31}; 
Oshu was done as high as $122, with Vonesazea 
tegara and hosurt at $100. ‘The stock now is 
down to 300 piculs, not enough to furnish another 
week’s business equal to that just past. 

Kibiso.—Filature dove at $115 and $120, with 
Mino at $65, $53, and S45 according to g 
Stock is heavy, bat mostly undesirable assor tm: 

Marwata.— Purchases of pood quality have been 
made at from $180 to $200, 

Neri —One parcel taken for Europe at $12} uns 
cleaned, 















QUOTATIONS. 


$135 to 140 





Pierced Cocouns—Good to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 















Noshi-ito—Filature, Good i 115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ..... 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 125 to 135 























Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. 10 to 115, 
jo—Shinshu, Good 2... 100 to 105 
o—Shinshu, Medium... 90 ty 03 
o—Bushu, Good to Hest 120 to 130 

sf lo—Joshu, Best... see = 

Noshi-ito—Joshu, Goud 90 to 95 

Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary Ssto § 















Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 120 to130 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 10g torts 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Bo to oo 
biso—Shinshu, Best. 7oto 75 
hinshu, See: 55 to Go 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to F ‘a 50 to 45 
Kibiso— Joshi, Middling to Cot goto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ........ 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Mediuin to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 22to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best 180 to200 





Export Table Waste Sill to 1st March, 1889 :— 





























Secsou 18HHS9, 2887-88. 180.8y, 
Picuts. — Pientay Bice 

Waste Silk. snes 23,569 19,181 15,043, 
Pierced Cocoons scecceu 25473 2513 3,449 
26,047 21,699 19,992 

Settlementsand Direct 2 SUH fictks. riots 
Export from wat faly $ a7,950' “Az 1op- 23,200 
Stock, tst March. 50 4,000 8,400 

Availablesuppliestodate 32,700 31,100 30,600 


Exchange has drooped a little, but is now con- 
sidered steady at the following quotations :— 
Lonpo, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/135 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/13; New York, 
go d/s. U.S.G., $7543 4 m/s. U.S.G., $764 ; Paris, 
4 m/s., fes 3.953 0 m/s. fes. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, rst March, 1889 :— 





























Raw. ricuts. Waste, ricuts, 
Hanks 1,400) Cocoons 240 
Filatures 2,200) Nos! 300 
Re-reeis 750, Kibiso + 4,090 
Kakeda 400| Mawata ...... 50 
Oshu 240/ Sundries | 70 
‘Taysaam 10 

5,000! Total piculs ...... 4,750 
TEA, 





A little business has taken place in Tea, aggre- 
gating 300 piculs, consisting entirely of medium 
grades and under. The market has now become 
very firm, and sellers are getting top prices for 
‘Teas. Receipts from the country are about 
ned. Total settlements are 178,885 piculs, 
against 196,000 piculs in 1888, 










Common sessscsssees ssssssee $10 tO EE 
Good Common... 12 to 34 
Medium oo... sseseeeee a 1to 16 
Good Medium . 17 to 19 
Fine 

ibeste teat Nominal 
Choicest 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is a shade lower, but steady at quota- 
tions :— 





Stecii his? sight 








ing—Private 6 
in Paris—Hanie sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight sc 
On Hongkong—Ranke sight... re 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days! sight 
On Sha: peeve) 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 

On New Vork—Bank Bills on dei 
On New Voris—Private qo days? sight 
Francisco—banle Hills on demand. 
FeanciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight... 














—Hanle sight 
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ATKINSOR’S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 

FRANGIPANNE YLANG YLANG 

STEPHANOTS OPOPANAX 


and othor well-known Perfumes are un- BBG 
equallod for thelr delightfal and lasting 


Of all Dealers, and of the Mtanvsfacturers, 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Strecot, London, 
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Conrorate MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. 


“THE TOKYO AIL? 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuxspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornings, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


a 








June 2, 1888, 





YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


5zins, 





And sve that each Jar bears Karou 
in Blue Ink across the Li 


June 9, 1883, 


‘To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Pos Free on: Application to the Climates, and for any 











4 \ To 
FINEST AND — GHEAPE 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 








Keeps good in the hottest 


longth of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT 60., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





52ins. 





iversal lemeay tor 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructaticns, 
Bilious Affections. 


February 16, 1889. 





Sold by ail Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





HThe Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
ij Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





52ins. 





THE 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


“THE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kenty & Waxsn, Limited, No. 28. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Jaran Mart” Orrice, 











January rst, 1889. 
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February 18th, 1889, 





| 


NOW READY, 


Witn Cotovurep Pray, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


| the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 


Tokyo Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 








| Printed and Pablished for the Proraieror at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by Janss Ettacorr Beats, of No, a2, Bluit 
Yokohama—Sarinpay, Mancn a, 1889, 
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The HSapan Weekly Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

















No. 10.] PART eh ene See et Ae YOKOHAMA, MARCH orn, 1889. Wie (Vou. XI. 
CONTENTS. three famous images of Kwannon at present in] Tokyo. The work was begun by Mr. Shimizu, 
saeane Bi! | diffrent parts of the country, with the intention |a contractor, ata cost of ye 50,000, on the roth 
be placing them in one temple in Kyoto. ultimo, The buildings will cover 1,200 /subo 
— of land. 


















Reventptiox Loay Boss 
Cornesroxpaxce:— 
Official Recognition, Ete. 
‘The Recent Earthquake 
Seismology in Japan 
‘The Chinese v, the Japanese Service. 
The Streets of Yokohama 
ology and Seismologists 
Christianity versus Sectarianism 
Astaric Soctery oF Jara 
Lerrer rrom Saw Frasctsco 
Tae Carrtat or Korea 
From VaNcouver To JAran 
Latasr Teeeoras 
Survive Inteuicence 
Commerciat INTELLIGENCE 




















“The Japan Weekly Wail, 


“FAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymouscorrespondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Week ty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addres ssed tothe MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 








Satunpiy, Manon grt, 3889. 


Yoxonama: 





"DEATH. 
At Florence, Italy, on 26th February, KATHARINE 
Morgan, wife of Thomas Walsh. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Durie last month the traffic receipts of the 
Tokyo Tramway Company were yen 11,341,85. 


Iris decided to open the Shizuoka~Hamamatsu 
section of the Tokaido Railway on the 1st May 
next. 


Tu Japanese Engineering Company has order- 
ed from England another dredger to be used in 
the dredging of Tokyo Bay. 


Tue Choya Shimbun has been suspended for 
commenting on the Constitution in terms 
calculated to engender discontent. 





Aw exhibition was opened in the buildings of 
the Daibutsu at Nara on the rst instant, and 
will remain open for a hundred days. 


Sussrp1ary coins to the amount of yer 1,000,000, 
struck at the Osaka Mint last year, arrived at 
the Finance Department on the 28th ultimo. 





Tue Chinese of the Settlement kept up illumi- 
nations and processions for a about a week in 
honour of their Emperor’s marriage and ascen- 
sion to the throne. 





Tux Kyoto Silk Thread Factory, which is to be 
completed this month, and to commence opera- 
tions in April, will be placed under the manage- 
ment of an Englishman. 


Iris said that the chief Buddhist priests are 





taking measures for the collection of the thirty- 
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Tur new Higashi Honganji at Kyoto is esti- 
mated to cost yen 12,000,000, and it is stated 
that half this sum will have been expended by 
the end of the current year. 


Tue daily overage out-put of coal at the Miike 
mine is 1,200 tons, but it is stated that these 
figures will be doubled when a recently dis- 
covered seam is opened out. 





Durine twenty-five days of last month visitors 
to the Tokyo Library numbered 3,459, of whom 
3,281 were ordinary and 178 special visitors, the 
daily average being about 138. 


A British steamer has just landed 500 tons of 
English rails at Kobe to be forwarded to Osaka, 
and another steamer is expected shortly with two 
locomotives and 260 tons of rails. 


Firr broke out in the premises of Mr. Shima- 
waki, at Samemura (Hachinohe), Aomori Pre- 
fecture, on the 2nd instant ato.zoa.m. Over 
a hundred houses were destroyed. 


Duxine the latter half of last year the quantity 
of coal turned out from the Takashima Colliery: 
belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Sha, was 374,731 
tons, valued at yen 565,097,226, were sold. 


Tur Osaka Shosen Kaisha is about to make 
considerable additions to its fleet, and will send 
Mr. Harado Torado to England to purchase 
steamers and machinery for the Company. 


Tur proposed railway between Osaka and Waka- 
yama has met with great support on the part 
of the public, the applications for shares having 
largely exceeded the amount of capital required. 


Tue Kobe Educational Society has decided to 
open a night-school for boys who are unable to 
pay the ordinary school fees or who, being em. 
ployed in the day time, are unable to attend 
school. 


Mr. Magna, Director of the Industrial Bureau 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment, has been appointed a commissioner to 
the International Exhibition to be opened in 
May next in Paris. 


Axour g p.m. on the 25th ultimo fire broke out 
at Sakanoshitamura (Kamakura), Kanagawa 
Prefecture, and out of 150 houses in the village 
go were destroyed before the flames could be 
subdued, 


Tue number of visitors to the Tokyo Educa- 
tional Museum, in Ueno Park, during twenty- 
three days of last month, was 5,716, of whom 
4,834 were adults, 249 children, and 633 
students, the daily average being about 248. 


At a general meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Woollen Spinning Company held in 





January last, it was decided that new buildings 
for the fe. should be erected at Ojimuray 
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Tue Tokaido Railway between Shizuoka and 
Hamamatsu has been completed, but traffic has 
not yet been commenced, owing, it is said, to the 
delay in getting ready the necessary rolling 
stock. Through trains from Tokyo to Kobe 
will run on the rst of next month. 


Brsnop Atamt Kozu (Chief Priest of the Higa- 
shi-Honganji Temple of Kyoto), Bishop Atami 
Koei (Chief Priest of the Nishi-Honganji 
Temple), and Mr. Tokiwai Gyosho, visited the 
Palace on the morning of the 2nd instant, and 
were received by H.M. the Emperor. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
temporary buildings of the Imperial Diet now in 
course of construction at Uchi Saiwaicho, Koji- 
machi, will be lit with electric lights, and the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company has received an 
order to fit up the necessary apparatus. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Ueno-Maebashi, 
Omiya-Shiogama, and Shinagawa-Akabane lines 
of the Japan Railway Company during January 
last were yen 11,507.235, of which yer 58,069.835 
were from passengers, and yen 56,437.40 from 
goods. 


H.M, tHe Empress proposes to visit the Tokyo 
Higher Female School at Hitotsubashi about the 
middle of this month, in order to inspect the 
work of the school. Arrangements are now 
being made to examine the students for gradua- 
tion about the 2oth instant, 


Mr. Taxajra Suaxure, a senator, has been 
appointed Prefect of Yamanashi. Major Adachi 
Toshitsuna, a first class police-inspector in the 
Metropolitan Police Office, has been appointed 
to the office of Prefect of Fukui, Mr. Ishiguro 
having been released from service. 


Mr. Ear Yasuo, President of the Tokyo Omni- 
bus Company, who went some time ago to 
Europe to purchase 50 cars on behalf of the 
company, left Liverpool on the gth of last month 
for Japan, and the vehicles purchased by him 
in England left London on the 25th January. 


Tue formation of a tunnel and a new road to 
Sugitamura, Kurakigori, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
has been completed, and the opening ceremony 
took place on the afternoon of the 3rd instant 
in presence of Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kana- 
gawa, and a number of private gentlemen of 
Yokohama. 





Mr. Yamacucnt, a chamberlain, left Tokyo on 
the 3rd instant for Yokosuka in order to make 
preliminary arrangements for the reception of 
their Majesties the Emperor and Empress, who 
will visit Yokosuka on the 12th inst. to be present 
at the ceremony of launching the Fayeyama Kan. 


Prince Sumazu Tapayosnt and Prince Shimazu 


Ti adanari visited the Palace on the morning of 
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the 2nd instant and paid their respects to H.M. 
the Emperor. 
Tokyo on the morning of the following day for 
Osaka by way of the Tokaido. The Prince will 
proceed to Kobe, whence he proposes to start 
for Kagoshima in the Zozui Maru. 





Aw earthquake was felt in Tokyo on the 3rd 
instant, at 4h. 35m. 19s. p.m. The duration 
was 30 seconds, and the direction was from 
east to west, the maximum horizontal motion 
being 0.2 milimetre in 0.6 second. Another 
slight shock was felt on the following day at 
7h. 24m, 258. a.m. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Manaka, adviser to the 
National Transport Company, will shortly be 
appointed Director of the Bureau of Inland 
Posts and Telegraphs in the Communication 
Department, and that Mr. One, Post-master of 
Kyoto, who has asked to be allowed to retire 
from that position, will succeed him. 





Tue ceremony of opening the exhibition of agri- 
cultural products in Tokyo took place on the 
morning of the rst instant, in the buildings of 
the Japan Fine Art Society, at Sakuragaoka, 
Ueno Park, in presence of Messrs. Tanaka 
Yoshio and Ikeda Kensai, respectively Chief 
and Director of the Japan Agricultural Pro- 
ducts Society, and a number of officials from 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
and private gentlemen. The exhibition will 
remain open for twenty days, and the presenta- 
tion of prizes will take place on the 17th inst. 
The first section is for rice, the second for 
barley, the third for cocoons, the fourth for raw 
silk, the fifth for woven goods, the sixth for 
needle work, and the seventh for poultry. 


Tie Import trade has begun to move, and there 
has been aconsiderable quantity of Yarn taken, 
especially Bombay, though at slightly reduced 
prices, while English Spinnings have moved off 
at former rates, Cotton Piece-goods and Wool- 
lens have only been in small demand. The 
Metal market is without alteration, and buyers 
are scarce. There has been a move in the 
Kerosene trade, and 35,000 cases have been 
sold—it is said—at the low price of $2.034. 
Large quantities of Russian ‘oil have arrived 
recently, and there is more on the way; it is 
nevertheless necessary to take the price reported 
above for Comet with a grain of salt. There 
have been moderate sales of Sugar, both White 
and Brown, and Takao new crop is fetching 
$3.90 per picul. There has not been a great 
“deal done in the principal Export, and the Silk 
transactions put through were principally for 
America. The volume of business must na- 
turally slack off between now and the end of the 
season, though occasional spurts will no doubt 
as usual occur to liven up the market now and 
then. The growers of mulberry up country 
complain that they have not had enough snow, 
and say the leaf is never so good when the 
snow has been light and late, as was the case 
this year. A good steady trade continues in 
Waste Silk, a better business than might be ex- 
pected considering the lack of assortment now 
and for some weeks past. There have already 
been shipped nearly 4,000 piculs more at date 
than at the same time last year. The Tea 
trade is about at an end, and nothing has yet 
transpired as to the prospects of the coming 
crop. Exchange, in sympathy with silver, is 
again lower. 
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Art the recent annual meeting of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chairman quoted 
some remarks made by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce when addressing the 
sericulturists of Saitama Prefecture. Count 
Inouye’s speech, reported by the vernacular 
press, had been translated into these columns, 
and it was from our translation that the Chair- 
man quoted. The Minister was there made to 
say that if, through carelessness on the pro- 
ducer’s part, one bad or inferior bundle of silk 
found its way into a parcel, the foreign merchant 
at once fixed this as the standard of the whole, 
and rated the remainder ‘‘at the same value 
as the inferior portion.” The Chamber, while 
fully concurring with the general advice given 
by Count Inouye to the sericulturists, naturally 
took exception to this particular passage, inas- 
much as it seemed to imply arbitrary and unfair 
methods on the part of the foreign buyer. A 
question was also raised as to the possibility of 
some error having crept into the translation. 
Upon the latter point we are in a position to 
remove the Chamber's doubt: the translation 
published by us was a correct rendering of the 
Japanese report. Since, however, the extract 
plainly requires explanation, we have referred 
to Count Inouye, and have received his Excel- 
lency’s authority to deny that he had the smal- 
lest intention of casting any reflection on the con- 
duct of the foreign merchants. What the Count 
said was that the want of care shown by Japa- 
nese sericulturists was productive of heavy loss 
to them, for by mixing silks of good and bad 
qualities, it was inevitable that the standard of 
the whole lot should be lowered, and it might 
even occur that if aparcel contained one bad 
bundle in every ten, the foreign buyer, hap- 
pening upon the bad bundles only, might rate 
the whole parcel at their level. It is easy to 
see how asentence of this sort may have suffered 
at the hands of the stenographer. 
* * * 

At the same meeting Mr. Groom moved a 
resolution which the Chamber adopted by a 
large majority, in the sense that, in connection 
with Treaty Revision,” provision should be 
made to protect the holders of property at 
the open ports under existing title-deeds, 
which title-deeds carry with them very heavy 
rentals and are supposed to carry with them 
very valuable immunities.” No discussion took 
place on this motion, and as Mr. Groom did 
not offer any explanation, it is difficult to be quite 
sure of his meaning. We take it, however, that 
he referred to the possibility of the foreign 
lessee becoming liable to charges heavier than 
those now levied on his holding. This is a 
subject which cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
without statistics as yet inaccessible. Of course 
the broad fact of the position to be occupied by 
the foreigner under the revised treaties need not 
be open tomych doubt. He will be placed we 
imagineon precisely the same footing as his Japa- 
nese neighbour; thatis to say, he will cease to pay 
ground rent and become liable only to imperial 
and local taxes. To exactly what extent this 
will affect him pecuniarily is a matter of 
calculation, There are certain general prin- 
ciples by applying which each resident can 
form a closely approximate estimate of the 
consequences of the change in his own case, 
The taxes paid by a Japanese land-owner 





amount to about 3} per cent. of the taxable 





value of his property. The precise ratio of the 
taxable value to the market value cannot, of 
course, be stated, since there is more or less 
variation according to localities. It may, how- 
ever, be roughly put at 1 to 5. Now 29 sen 
per /swdo—the present ground rent in round 
numbers—is 3} per cent. of 8.30 yer; and 
8.30 yen multiplied by five is 41} yen. “If then, 
the taxes to which foreign land-holders become 
liable under the revised treaties are equal to 
the present ground-rent, it will follow that the 
market value of their land is over forty yen per 
ésubo. Any resident who thinks that his pro- 
perty will not command a higher price than 
this when the barrier between the two settle- 
ments is removed, can count on not having to 
pay more than he does at present; whereas 
property of less value will be liable to smaller 
charges in proportion. -There is no manner of 
doubt that when Japanese have access to the 
Foreign Settlement, and when the harbour and 
docks are completed, the land now held by fo- 
reigners will largely appreciate in value, but 
this of course, is a question possessing varying 
significance for different parts of Yokohama. 
In regard to Bluff land, it is evident that 
holders’ liabilities would be sensibly re- 
duced were they subject to taxes instead 
of a fixed rent. The payment now made 
represents—according to the calculation of 
which the steps are indicated above—a market 
value of some eighteen yew per ssubo, which is 
more than three times as much as the land 
would command. We do not know what Mr. 
Groom meant when he spoke of the present 
title-deeds “carrying with them very valuable 
The only immunity they carry— 
so far as we are aware—is exemption from taxa- 
tion. If the reference was to this, what we have 
said here will, perhaps, contribute to a better 
understanding of the situation. 


immunities.” 


Ir is rumoured and, we may add, generally be- 

lieved too, that a treaty providing for the aboli- 

tion of Consular jurisdiction and the opening of 

the entire Empire, has recently been concluded 

at Tokyo between Japan and the United States. 
* $ * 

If the report is true, the Governments con- 
cerned are to be congratulated upon thus break- 
ing up the communism of Powers, that has of 
late years presented a solid front, an impassable 
barrier, in the path of Japan's advancement. 


as 
Again, if the report is true, the days of ex- 
traterritoriality are surely numbered, But we 
must not forget that this moribund relic was 
useful in its day and generation. It was an 
ample protection to us in the earlier years of 
our intercourse with Japan. The same measure 
of protection, however, is no longer essential. 
Formerly it acted as a spur to Japan's aspira- 
tions; now it only serves as a drag. As it 
must stand or fall on its present, not on its 
past, we say in all seriousness, Crown it for 
what it has been and crucify it for what it is. 
We explained in a previous issue that the 
riotous behaviour of the troops at Toyohashi in 
Mikawa was supposed to have had its origin in 
a collision between two or three soldiers and the 
railway officials, owing to the former's refusal to 
observe the rule that no admittance was per- 
mitted to the cloak-room except on business. 
The Héchi Shimbun supplements this account 
by explaining that the relations between the 
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military and the station folks were already un- 
friendly, before the affair of the cloak-room oc- 
curred. Some of the soldiers had maltreated a 
dog belonging to the station-master, Mr. Kishi, 
and the latter, probably thinking that little re- 
dress could be obtained by complaining, seems 
to, have taken the law into his own hands, with 
which act we are strongly disposed to sympathise. 
The ill-feeling engendered by this business 
being further accentuated by the trouble in the 
cloak-room—when the trespassers were identi- 
fied and punished—culminated in the riot of the 
24th ultimo. Two hundred and fifty soldiers 
are said to have taken part in it. Their chief 
object was to be revenged upon Mr. Kishi, and 
they proceeded at once to break into his oflicial 
residence, crying out that they would have his 
life. It happened that Mr. Kishi was absent 
at Kobe, but unluckily the acting  station- 
master, Mr. Taki, was spied by the rioters 
and fiercely attacked. Severely wounded, he 
managed to crawl under the verandah, and the 
soldiers, before they could execute their threat 
of burning him to death, discovered that they 
had mistaken their man. They showed a dis- 
position to wreak their wrath upon Mrs. Kishi 
also, but she succeeded in escaping to a friend's 
house, and nothing remained for the rioters 
except to smash as many machines and imple- 
ments as they could, a task which they are said 
to have performed con amore. Doubtless they 
will pay dearly for their misconduct. Regret- 
table and discreditable as the incident is, it may 
have a useful sequel if it teaches the Authorities 
that the troops require to be governed witha 
much tighter hand. We cannot pretend to 
think that the Japanese soldier is at presenta 
model either of smartness or of discipline. 





Aone the facts to which public attention has 
been called in connection with the Constitution, 
the assiduity shown by His Majesty the Emperor 
in presiding over the deliberations of the Privy 
Council is noted with admiration, In all wea- 
thers the Emperor attended the Council's meet- 
ings, and gave close attention to the discussions. 
It is related that while the Council was in session 
one day last winter, the Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household came to announce to His 
Majesty the death of his son, Prince Aki. ‘The 
President thereupon enquired whether it was 
His Majesty's will that the deliberations should 
be adjourned, but the Emperor commanded the 
session to proceed, and kept his place through- 
out without suffering any evidence of sorrow or 
concern to appear in his demeanour. Count 
Matsukata related this occurrence to the Pre- 
fects and Governors assembled in Tékyd to 
attend the Promulgation Ceremony. 


Tue study of a sheet of “ Statistics of Missions 
and Mission work in Japan for the year 1888,” 
compiled and published by Rev. H. Loomis, 
would probably surprise a good many people 
who wish to minimize the effects of mission 
work in Japan. Any business concern that in- 
creased its income from thirty to thirty-five per 
cent. per annum would be considered fairly 
successful in its operations. These statistics 
scem to have that amount of success to show 
for Protestant mission work in Japan. The 
different- missions make up their statistics at 
different times, none, we believe, making the 
ecclesiastical yearend with the calendar. These 
Statistics are therefore partly prepared spe- 
cially, partly drawn from the reports of several 
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months ago, a few being also taken from last 
year's statistics with a reasonable allowance 
made for an average increase. At all events 
great care is taken rather to be below than above 
the actual figures. We give in tabular forma 
very condensed extract from the statistics, ar- 
ranged according to the families of missions. 
Total Baptized Present Students Contri- 























Family of No.of in’88. No.of _ in. butions 
Missions, Missio- Communi- Schools. of Nagive 
naries, ean Churches. 

Presbyterian 2,025". 9,288 ose 24407 «+ 29,033.31 
Congregational 3139 2 7,243 02 2,766 2. $1,422 20 
Methodist. Figeo Saga is70-86 
Episcopal 89 aga S8t7.34 
Baptist 340 2 1247 1,107 89 
Friends". ciate 13.40 
Unitarian oie 18 a 
Total crcseesetceee 44S os 65989 oe-8$,514 oor 9,698 on 64r484-70 
Increase over '87". "99." n.o39 2 S988... 21853 |. 22,883.00 


It will be observed that in the number of 
missionaries, 150 wives of missionaries are in- 
cluded ; it may sometimes occur that the wife is 
anefficient missionary, but on the whole they can 
hardly be counted as appointees. Then there 
are not a few self-supporting men and women 
who are doing good indirect work, especially in 
schools. The first Protestant church was or- 
ganized in 1872, with 11 members. At the end 
of 1884 there were 8,508 church members in 
Japan ; at the end of 1888 there were 25,514. 
If Protestantism goes on at the same rate, treb- 
ling every fourth year, its presence will probably 
come to be recognized by the most sceptical. 
Every item in this statistical table is worth care- 
ful study, but none is more suggestive of the 
permanence of the work than that of finance, 
which shows that the contributions of the native 
churches for 1888 are more than fifty per cent. 
in advance of those of 1887. Notable also is 
the fact that 92 churches are self-supporting, 
157 partly so, and that the 102 native Ministers 
of 1887 have grown to 142 in 1888, with 287 
students in 14 theological schools, 


We leam from the 717? Shimpo that the Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared for trans- 
mission to the authorities a draft memorial with 
regard to the amalgamation of the harbours of 
Kobe and Hyogo. The memorialists point to 
the proximity of the harbours, divided as they 
are only by the Cape of Kawasaki, and remark 
that both are equally adapted to accommodate 
large vessels, The two towns are really- one, 
because they are joined by streets ; their interests 
are practically identical, and together they will, 
under the new system of local government, con- 
stitute a Kobe Municipality. The commerce of 
Kobe has of late years undergone a very large in- 
crease, and as a result the harbour has become 
inadequate for the demands made on it. The 
following table is given as showing the rapid 
development of the trade of the port :— 


Vawe or Vauvror 
Exroxrs. Tnvorts, 

















505,376.39 
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6,026,159.73, 
1n007,188.52 
7848.539.08 


0,378,820.03, 
6,989, 189.27 

924831.85 
D31584)147-09 
+ 95499,181.79, 
+ 13,854,100.81 








95933400 1.15 
12,772606.47 





159 (ip Nov $64 
The prospects of the town are even brighter 
than the progress shown in the above table 
would suggest ; indeed there is every likelihood 
that the commerce of Kobe will be doubled 
in ten years. But this is almost wholly de- 
pendent on the extension of the harbour ac- 
commodation. Hyogo, which was always an 
important cereal market, has lately become 
practically the centre of the rice export trade, 








and is also a point whence large quantities of 


gle 





kerosene are distributed into the provinces. As 
Hyogo is not a treaty port, however, its harbour 
cannot be used for foreign commerce, so that 
tice for export or kerosene that is imported 
must pass to and from Kobe. Goods have to be 
conveyed either by road or sea between the two 
places, and as unfavourable weather retards or 
completely interrupts transit, great loss and in- 
convenience are often experienced. On this ac- 
count the merchants of Hyogo are exceedingly 
desirous that that port should be opened to 
foreign ade. The justice of their claim will 

















be better understood if the following tables are 
examined :— 

Rice Exronzen. Karosese Iuronres. 

Year, Lbs. Yen Gals. Yen. 

1831 +g, 491208,029 15148,783.379 * 4,386,383 216,427.500 
si 100,284,920 2,438,875.911 812,744,804 454,003.220 
179 ‘ssinia 137260770 431,440,608 | A8Soq7 930 
1880 1 148)903.000 15,890 747 $50,798.330 
1881 67,244.78 * 2,804,098 364,900.340 
iss) Bch8I2.930  O'4ihits 1.241996 060 
18s} 403,148.010 49,788.08 
18s} 45181,717.570 871,490.460 
1885 3 §35,075.870 643,849.949 
iss 651874960 1,750.0N3.499 12,720,308 1,193,347-190 
1887 63,730,000 1,706,739 010 "9,348,310 S2tso4t 429 


1888 (till Nov.) 228,088,200 $,239,24.1$0 12,701,460 1,211,278.900 
* The kerosene quantities from 1877 to 1881 inclusive are 
given in cases (suryé, lit. numbers). 
Comparative TaBLe SHowING THE QUANTITIES oF 
Kerosine Exrorrep rkom Kope AND Hyoco 
DURING 1888, 
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Ko Hyoco, 
‘ Gal Eallons. 
january... 3107s 998 
February to9 So.8r0 
March 381068 toiaye 
April Bai308 anaes 
May 31879 fant 
June 32ioae {3980 
July 3078 $308 
‘August Bisa 

September. fot 

October Bsir6r 

Nevenueeese aes fies 
December... Lowe feiss 











Total ... . $84,381... 661,598 

If the above figures bear any significance they 
fully confirm the necessity for extending the 
Kobe Harbour and for opening the port of 
Hyogo, a double measure which, while, as the 
memorialists put it, killing two birds with one 
stone, will certainly lead to an immense develop- 
ment of foreign trade. 








Many a laugh has been afforded to English 
readers by the magnificently absurd composi- 
tions of the turgid Baboo. Here is one which 
has been placed at our disposal for publication. 
It is a genuine document—a petition sent to the 
Political Agent at Kerowlee, India, in March, 
1887 :—Respectfully sheweth that your honour's 
servant is poor man in agricultural behaviour, 
and much depends on seasons for staff of life. 
Therefore he prays that you will favour upon 
him, and take him into your saintly service, 
that he may have some permanently labour for 
the support of his soul and his family. Where- 
fore he falls on his family’s bended knee, and 
implores to you of this merciful consideration to 
a damnable miserable like your honour's un- 
fortunate petitioner. That your lordship’s 
honour’s servant was tco much poorly during 
the late rains, and was resuscitated by much 
medicines, which made magnificent excava- 
tions in the coffers of your honourable servant, 
whose means are already circumcised by his 
large family of five female women, and three 
masculine, the last of whom are still taking milk 
from mother’s chest, and are damnably noiseful 
through pulmonary catistrophe of the interior 
obdomen. Besides the above named, an addi- 
tional birth is through the grace of God very 
shortly occurring to my beloved wife of bosom. 
That your honour's damnable servant was offi- 
ciating in several capacities during past genera- 
tions, but has become too much old for expousing 
hard labourin this time of his bodily life ; but 
was not drunkard, nor thief, nor swindeller, nor 
any of these kind, but was always pious and affec- 
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tionate to his numerous family, consisting of the 
aforesaid five female women and three mascu- 
line, the last of whom are still milking the 
parental mother. That your generous honour's 
lordship’s servant was entreating magistrate for 
employment in state to remove filth etc. but 
was not granted petition. Therefore your lord- 
ship will give to me some light work in the 
department, for which act of kindness, your 
noble lordship’s poor servant will, as in duty 
bound, ever pray for your lordship’s longevity 
and procreativeness. 


Aw advertisement was recently inserted in these 
columns by a Japanese house-owner, who offered 
for rent an eligible residence with a large plot 
of land at Sasashita-mura, in Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture. The advertiser was recommended by 
the Authorities to withdraw the notice, and he 
has done so. We are not altogether surprised 
that this action was taken, inasmuch as resid- 
ence at Sashima-mura would of course be illegal 
for foreigners, under existing arrangements, 
unless they happened to be connected with 
Legations or in Japanese service. But this 
‘unless ” ought, we imagine, to have saved the 
advertiser. Residence outside the settlements 
not being interdicted to a// foreigners, the notice 
might have been suffered to stand for the sake 
of those who are in a position to take advantage 
of it. Perhaps the advertiser had this explained 
to him, but concluded that with such a small 
audience to appeal to the expense of an adver- 
tisement was unwise. It appears, at all events, 
that there are still Japanese of the better classes 
who do not comprehend the restrictions imposed 
by the Treaties. 


Iv a speech before the Se‘kai (Association of 
Physicians) on the 27th ult., Mr. Fukuzawa, of 
the Fiji Shimpo, paid a high tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Simmons. Most 
of those present, Mr. Fukuzawa said, had no 
doubt held intercourse with Dr, Simmons on a 
professional footing, but as an intimate friend 
of more than twenty years he wished to address 
them on the strength of the close intimacy 
which had existed between him and the de- 
ceased. It was now some twenty years since 
he was attacked by a dangerous fever, from 
which he was rescued by the skill of Dr. Sim- 
mons. Though western medicine had been 
introduced into Japan more than 120 years pre- 
viously, Japanese physicians, accustomed to the 
Chinese system, were too timid to adopt foreign 
methods, and so even twenty years ago many a 
patient suffering from a disease easily curable 
was allowed to die. Dr. Simmons came to 
Japan about this time, and his personal qualities 
and skill soon began to exercise a most bene- 
ficial influence on Japanese medicine, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of valuable lives which 
were saved solely through his bold and en- 
lightened treatment. Indeed, he might be said 
to have lighted up the darkness which had 
hitherto prevailed, and to have dissolved the 
superstitions which had previously clung around 
the medical art in this country. No one could 
deny him the honourable distinction of being 
the benefactor of Japanese medicine. The 
purity and integrity of the Doctor's private life 
were publicly known and acknowledged. Those 
who did not know him well charged that 
he was austere and stern ; but in very truth he 
was of the most kind and modest disposition, as 
was strikingly manifested in the tenderness with 
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which he treated his mother, who had nearly 
attained her eightieth year. He was her sole 
and constant friend and companion; for her 
sake and on her behalf alone he spent the sum- 
mer months at Nikko, and his frequently ex- 
pressed wish was that the air of the mountain 
resort would lengthen a life which he prized so 
highly. Dr. Simmons entertained the warmest 
sentiments towards Japan. He came here first 
in 1858, but subsequently spent some years in 
Europe. After returning to Japan, he in 1882 
proceeded to America where he stayed for 
five years, returning finally to this country in 
1886. During his long stay here he attained 
proficiency in the language and an intimate 
knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the people, his attachment to the country in- 
creasing the longer he resided in it. Among 
the foreigners who have come to Japan, Mr. 
Fukuzawa supposed there were many of erudition 
and superior abilities, but as these were for the 
most part engaged in business pursuits, or were 
employés of the Government or missionaries, their 
knowledge of the country and the people must 
be limited. A physician, however, has special 
means of acquiring such information, for from the 
very nature of his profession he comes in con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of people from 
the highest to the lowest. Dr. Simmons did 
not allow such opportunities to pass; but made 
good use of what he saw and heard. While 
absent in America recently he laboured by ar- 
ticles in newspapers, by lectures, and. by corre- 
spondence to remove erroneous ideas as to 
Japan and her people. On his return in 1886 
he relinquished the practice of his profession, 
and devoted himself to the collection of mate- 
rials for the compilation of a history of Japan 
ancient and modern, including information as 
to the feudal system, local manners and customs, 
the domestic relations, the rites and ceremonies 
of marriage and burial, &c. Unhappily his inten- 
tion to write a history of this country was frus- 
trated by death, He often read the Chiho- 
an-rei, which he used to say was the foundation 
of orderly and peaceful society in Japan, and 
took a warm interest not in politics of the pre- 
sent day but in discussions as to the future of 
Japanese society, frequently expressing a wish 
that by the assimilation of all that was good in 
western civilization a new independent and en- 
lightened Japan should be created. He was not 
however, a bigoted pro-Japanese; on the con- 
trary, there were many phases of life in this 
country which he strongly condemned, as the 
licensing of brothels, concubinage as practised by 
the higher classes, the absence of a defined line 
of distinction between administrative and per- 
sonal rights, and other evils. Being thus fair in 
views, his opinions were respected by foreigners. 
A friend of the Japanese nation for thirty years, 
he had now left them, and all that remained to 
them was the melancholy part to keep his me- 
mory green in their hearts and transmit it to 
their successors. 


Tue first part of the S/afistigue Général de la 
France, treating of the results of the census of 
1886, recently appeared, and has attracted con- 
siderable attention owing to the facts it contains 
with regard to the foreign population in France, 
While the number of French, inclusive of natur- 
alized citizens, has since 1851 increased from 
35-4 millions to only 36.8 millions, the foreign 





resident population shows a striking increase 
of 746,000, having risen from 381,000 to 
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1,127,000. Of these 482,000 are Belgians; 
265,000 are Italians; 80,000 Swiss; and 
100,000 Germans, 30,229 of whom live in 
Paris. -The whole population of France within 
her present boundaries was, in 1801, no less than 
26,930,756; in 1886 it was 38,218,903 ; a mo- 
derate increase when compared with that of Ger- 
many, a comparison French statisticians rarely 
fail to make. On her present soil Germany 
counted, in 1816, a population of 24,831,396, and 
the number had increased to 47,103,000 in 1886. 
A decrease of France's population is especially 
noticeable in Normandy, then in the south-west 
and south-east and east. The city population 
increases, and the country declines. During 
the last four decades the city population rose 
from 24 to 36 per cent., while the rural popula- 
tion fell from 76 to 64 percent. Despite the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine, the number of house- 
holds increased by almost 2 millions : the house- 
holds of single persons increased from 10.4 to 
14.4 per cent., but the households of six and 
more persons fell from 19.7 to 14.5 per cent. 
In the Seine department only 40.6 per cent. of 
the population are natives of the department. 
The number of people below twenty years of age 
forms 35 per cent. of the population ; in Germany 
it is 45 per cent. There is a peculiar excess 
of people between 20 and 25 years, out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the population, accounted 
for by the French Authorities on the ground of 
a large number of foreigners temporarily re- 
siding in France, and ascribed by them also to 
the unwillingness of the fair sex to own having 
passed the age of twenty-five. Of the families 
in France 20 per cent. were without living 
children ; 24.4 per cent. had one child ; 21.8 per 
cent. had two, and 14.5 per cent. had three living 
children. Only in 1856 had childless families 
been counted ; they then formed 17 per cent. of 
the population. The average number of chil- 
dren per family is 2.07, a figure so small that 
the statisticians deplore it, but find consolation 
in the average duration of life, which is much 
higher in France than elsewhere. In 1851 
about 57 per cent: of the population followed 
agricultural pursuits ; in 1886 only 48 per cent. ; 
industry and commerce rose during the same 
period from 28 to 37 per cent. Commerce, in 
which in 1855 only 4.5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion were engaged, absorbed in 1886 no less 
than 11.5 per cent., a great and noteworthy 
increase. 


Tux journals that originally published the story 
of the Séshi's doings at Osaka on the 11th ult., 
now insert semi-oflicial contradictions. The 
account they gave to the public was that the 
Séshi had forced their way into Mr. Fujita’s 
house ; that being denied an audience by Mr. 
Fujita, they had broken a table and some 
windows ; that they had subsequently proceeded 
to the office of the Mainichi Shimbun and 
threatened the editor, and that the police had 
finally been obliged to turn out in force and 
arrest several of the ringleaders. We were 
somewhat surprised to observe that nothing of 
all this commotion was described in the Osaka 
local papers, but the evident explanation is that 
the thing never happened at all; or rather, that 
what did happen was simply a noisy and harm- 
less demonstration by some half-inebriated 
youths. 





Ar the Union Church to-morrow morning, there 
will be a special sermon for the Sunday School 
children and others, subject: —“ Little Foxes.” 
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Tue total solar eclipse which took place on 
New Year's Day was well observed in the North- 
western States of America, where a large num- 
ber of stations were occupied by well-equipped 
parties of astronomers, working on one uniform 
plan drawn up for their guidance by Professor 
Todd, of Amherst College. Our readers will 
remember the latter name as that of the gentle- 
man who had charge of the U.S. expedition 
which met with such serious disappointment at 
Shirakawa 18 months ago. As the observations 
onthe rst January were mainly photographic, and 
were taken far from the homes and head-quarters 
of the observers, some time must elapse before 
the full extent and significance of the various 
results can become known. But from the 
optical observations it is already gathered that 
this eclipse exhibited an exceptionally fine and 
irregularly shaped corona, not unlike the one 
observed in 1865, and that the brush-like forked 
wings of lighter polar rays—displaying that 
wonderful folding and interlacing which is one 
of the most curious objects of study at present 
in connexion with solar physics—were well 
manifested and observed. Observations of 
contacts were, of course, numerous, and these 
will afford valuable checks upon the accuracy 
of the Lunar Tables. There were also exten- 
sive and interesting observations of the meteoro- 
logical changes and general appearances; but 
the gentleman who telegraphed that, like the 
quails and the fowls, some parties of Digger 
Indians went to bed, must surely have been 
drawing on his imagination or have refreshed 
himself liberally after his work. Great pains 
were taken to determine the exact limits of the 
shadow path, observations which manifestly 
tend to improve our means of celestial measure- 
ments. Observers with watches were stationed 
at intervals along the edges of the predicted 
shadow-bands. Those to whom perfect to- 
tality did not present itself were of course 
outside the boundary. Those, on the other 
hand, who found themselves within it, were 
directed to note the time-duration of totality, 
as a means of computing for any case the posi- 
tion of the true limit. Another interesting 
feature in connection with the occasion was the 
great energy shown by the New Fork Herald, 
which journal, having secursed the cdoperation 
of Professor Todd, not only furnished its readers 
for two or three previous days with a vast 
amount of good matter about the eclipse, but, 
by means of special and extensive telegraphic 
preparations, together with a code drawn up by 
Professor Todd, was actually able to publish 
elaborate reports from the chief station within 
an hour or two of the event. It was a grand 
opportunity for the irreverent artist who con- 
cocts the headings for the Herald, and he cer- 
tainly stirred himself to make the most of it. 
At the outset he announced that on the rst of 
January “His Majesty King Sun will knock- 
off work soon afternoon from the Pacific coast 
to Manitoba. But after two minutes he will 
resume his labours and shine, because he is so 
brilliant that he cannot help it. Shy Moon; sly 
trick. How the fair Queen of Night will come 
between Earth and the radiant King of Day. 
Preparations by Wise Men with Big Glasses to 
watch these High Goings-on in the midst of the 
Limitless Aérial Ocean, in which Sun and Moon 
and Stars turn about like courtly dancers in a 
stately Minuet.” Then we are told, with respect 
to the lateness of the State appropriations in 
aid of the work, that ‘Congress thought the 
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Eclipse would wait. But it is coming off just 
the same. King Sun cannot escape.” And 
then the telegrams about the results are ushered 
in by the headings ““The Sun Knocked out. 
After about two minutes it comes up again, 
smiling ;” while a diagram showing the manner 
in which eclipses are produced is styled “How 
the jealous Moon robs the Earth of the Sun’s 
light.” Vulcan is said to be “Still in Hiding,” 
and Comets are called ‘Celestial Tramps.” 
The phrase “Old Sol” is somehow missing. 
But perhaps that was too common for this pro- 
fane genius, On the other hand, the poor dead 
Moon is consigned to the limbo of old maids, 
and presented to us under the name “ Miss 
Luna.” Finally, the Herald, after an assertion, 
which every one will appreciate, that “it-is 
not our habit to boast,” points with pardonable 
pride to the great success of this feat in journa- 
lism, and “rubs it into” the other papers with 
the following exquisitely dry remark: “The 
Herald's preparations for reporting the results 
of this eclipse promptly were such as no other 
newspaper ever made; and, as there will not 
be another total eclipse visible in the United 
States until May 28th, 1900, it will be long 
before these arrangements can be copied by 
less enterprising journals.” 


Tux Mippon thinks that instead of growing 
timid with the progress of ‘civilization, as has 
been asserted, man is becoming bolder as the 
years rollon. In the short space of time which 
has elapsed since what may called Japan’s entry 
on the confines of civilization, our contemporary 
finds ample ground for the belief he holds. 
Thus the assassination of Kira Kozuke, was only 
accomplished by Oishi Yoshiwo with the deter- 
mined co-operation of his forty-six comrades. 
Ji Kamon-no-kami, one of the most powerful and 
influential men of his time, and much different 
in this respect from the enemy of the Ronins, was 
despatched by Hasuda, Sano, and their fifteen 
fellow conspirators, Okubo, the great statesman, 
was not guarded as prominent men were in for- 
mer times, but he also was one of the most in- 
fluential politicians of his day ; and he fell a vic- 
tim to the attack of only six men. And now 
before our own eyes we have had a single man 
striking down one of the members of the Cabinet. 
If matters go on at this rate, grimly observes 
Nippon, the day may not be far distant when 
we shall be able to slay our opponents with a 
literary essay, a sentence—nay, even a single 
word. 


Ir is quite true, as one of our local contem- 
poraries demonstrates by the aid of a not very 
appreciative extract from Chambers’ Journal— 
it is quite true that the Seismological Society of 
Japan has not neglected the question of build- 
ing. But to advance this general statement by 
way of controverting our previous remarks, is 
simply another example of the manner in which 
public discussions are invariably diverted from 
their true issues by the logicians of this Settle- 
ments. We never denied,—on the contrary, we 
have frequently noticed with approval,—that the 
Seismologists make some efforts to apply the 
results of their observations to the problem of 
house construction. What we assert is that the 
work they do in this, the most important direc- 
tion their investigations can take, is neither 
sufficiently earnest nor sufficiently practical. 
The discovery that within an area of a few 
square miles, there are appreciable differences 
in the intensity of the seismic force, and the 





resulting suggestion that the selection of build- 
ing sites should be governed by seismic surveys, 
were interesting and not without value. But 
the convenience of a great capital like Toky6, 
where so many local interests have been per- 
manently developed, will never be adapted to 
scientific counsels that take no note of existing 
conditions. T6kyé will never re-distribute it- 
self for seismic reasons, unless: some immense 
catastrophe completely weans it from attach- 
ment to its present form. Without, therefore, 
under-estimating the importance of the discovery 
in question, we cannot but note that its useful 
application is very limited. As for the notion 
of resting a house on round shot, it could never 
claim to be more than a practical joke. Sup- 
posing the thing were mechanically possible, 
would be at once discredited by the obvious 
consideration that an edifice light enough and 
homogeneous enough to be thus poised, might 
defy any earthquake even without the interven- 
tion of a rolling foundation. But indeed to 
treat such a theory with any seriousness is to 
become a party to the jest. The third proposal 
—that the foundations of a building should be 
partially isolated by sinking them in an open 
pit—may possibly prove of great importance, 
but experiments and investigations upon this 
point are still in embryo, Conceding, then, full 
credit to what has been done, we are still of 
opinion that the Society might advantageously 
apply a part‘of its abilities and resources to pro- 
blems more on a level with the affairs of every- 
day life. Its indignant champion, who met our 
friendly and well-meant suggestion by a volley 
of irrelevance, persiflage, inveétive, and vulgarity, 
may perhaps be quite content with what Seis- 
mologists in Japan have achieved already. He 
seems at all events to be satisfied with appro- 
priating the results of other people’s labours, for 
in answer to our assertion that the general pub- 
lic is still in doubt as to the best form of 
structure for resisting earthquakes, he asks exul- 
tingly whether the Society has not published 
the recommendations of the Italian Com- 
mittee. Certainly it has, but we venture to sug- 
gest that these were accessible without the 
Society's intervention, There is a fine old fable 
about a youthful artist whose rapt admiration of 
his own work was interrupted by his teacher's 
tearing the picture into fragments, We recom- 
mend this apologue to the attention of the gentle- 
man whose choler rises so rapidly when the 
completeness of the Society's achievements is 
questioned. The Society itself, being composed 
for the most part of earnest workers in the cause 
of science, will be less sensitive to criticism and 
more open to suggestion. 





Tur North China Daily News finds it “ non- 
sensical” on our part “to imagine that the 
flagrant treatment of the Chinese in the United 
States and Australia had anything to do with 
the Chinkiang riot.” Our Shanghai contem- 
porary ought to know very well what it is 
talking about, but we venture to suggest that 
its confidence in its own judgment is perhaps a 
litle too great. We were not, for our own part, 
rash enough to attempt to trace any direct con- 
nection between the Chinkiang riot and the 
harsh experiences of Chinese immigrants in 
Australia and America. Neither, indeed, did 
we think of referring the riot directly to the 
reminiscences that Chinkiang folks must still 
possess of the bloody events of Sir Hugh 
Gough's occupation. It is smart of the Worth 
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China Daily News to make these points at our 
expense, but we beg to remind it that they are 
also made at the expense of either its own in- 
telligence or its justice. What we did say and 
do say is that among the factors actively making 
for resentment against foreigners in China, the 
treatment experienced by the people of the 
Middle Kingdom in the United States and 
Australia must count for something. To deny 
that it does would be extravagant. On what 
conceivable grounds can it be asserted that the 
Chinese do not feel these things? Of course 
they feel them. We have had distinct evidence 
that they feel them, and though as yet no im- 
peachment of the kind has been used by the 
literati to rouse popular ire, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the stories told about Ame- 
rica and Australia have their influence in pre- 
disposing the Chinese to displays such as that 
srecently witnessed at Chinkiang. A man, 
supposing him to be prone to human failings, 
is much readier to slap the face of an enemy 
than that of a friend. Everything that tends to 
make the Chinese regard foreigners as enemies, 
renders them quicker to raise their hands against 
us. The proximate cause may be anything— 
a Sikh policeman’s roughness ; the desecration 
of a temple; the accidental slaughter of atame 
duck, or an epidemic among the scholars at a 
missionary school—but the mood educated by 
these large and far more conspicuous questions 
of international conduct is not to be ignored, 
let glib folks say what they please. The Vorth 
China Daily News is doubtless thoroughly 
familiar with all the motives and sentiments of 
a Chinkiang mob, or any other Celestial crowd, 
but we plain every-day folks, not claiming any 
such intimate knowledge of the processes of the 
provincial mind in China, must be content to 
connect results, not alone with their immediate 
causes, but also with influences which, though 
more remote and general, would make for 
similar effects anywhere else in the world. 


A currovs circumstance connected with the 
leasing of land to foreigners in Nagasaki is 
now under discussion, Originally the so-called 
“island” of Deshima was the only place where 
foreign residence was permitted. This was in 
the days of the Dutch settlers. When, however, 
treaties were concluded with other Western 
Powers in 1857 and the years immediately fol 
lowing, the area—about 25 acres—of Deshima 
being insufficient, the Government added some 
sixty acres—70,000 /swo—and of these eighty- 
five acres the Settlement proper has consisted 
ever since. The Tokugawa Authorities, by 
whom this action was taken, did not make a 
habit of seriously considering their subjects’ 
rights of property. If the State wanted lands 
or houses, it took them at its own estimate, 
The seventy thousand /suo appropriated for the 
purposes of a foreign settlement were assessed 
according to official idea. No compensation 
was paid to their owners, but it was decided 
that they should receive the fixed rents paid by 
the foreign lessees, minus twenty per cent. for 
road-making and bridge-building. It does not 
appear that the rents then determined were much 
below the market rate, but as time passed the 
value of the lands rose considerably, and since 
their rent remained unaltered, the result now is 
that they pay about one-fifth of their market- 
able rent. Moreover, the deduction of twenty 
cent. has been made every year, and it is further 
claimed that the owners of lots which have 
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reverted to the Government are in the most un- 
happy position of all, since they receive only 
about a moiety of the rate originally fixed. 
There may be some exaggeration in these state- 
ments, but beyond question the land-owners 
have been harshly and unjustly treated. From 
time to time they have endeavoured to get their 
case favourably considered by the Authorities, 
but not until now has any prospect of a fair 
settlement presented itself. The present Go- 
vernor of Nagasaki, Mr. Kusaka, has taken the 
matter in hand, rightly judging, no doubt, that 
such a violation of the plain principles of justice, 
under whatever circumstances it originally took 
place and for whatever length of time it has 
existed, should not be left unredressed. At his 
instance the Central Government has given the 
affair its consideration, and it is expected that 
an arrangement satisfactory to the land-owners 
will soon be made. The cost to the Treasury 
will be about half a million of yew, but even at 
that price the Government's resolve to respect the 
rights of private property will be cheaply de- 
monstrated, 


Tux steamer Xuling has not yet ascended the 
Upper Yangtsze. A correspondent of the Chi- 
nese Times, referring to this subject in a letter 
from Ichang, says :—“ Mr. Archibald Little has 
been already over a month waiting for the Wei- 
yuens who are to settle with him and Consul 
Gregory what steps ought to be taken, in the 
event of the A’xding proceeding up the gorges, 
to prevent collisions with junks. But still no 
sign of the Weiyuens’ arrival! No term has 
been fixed for their coming or their going. 
According to Chinese local instructions they are 
to report progress from time to time to their 
respective governors. This, in the case of the 
Deputies from Chéng-tu, will take abont nine 
weeks without allowing any time for the reply, 
which will also take some time coming, though 
considerably less than the letter going up river. 
As Mr. Little can hardly leave while the negotia- 
tions are pending, he may therefore be con- 
sidered a fixture at Ichang for the rest of his 
existence, unless there come some assistance 
from the British Minister at Peking to declare 
that these long-winded pour parlers are not what 
were intended, and are decidedly beyond the 
mark. It is in any case as well he is building 
himself a house, and though the house stands 
still, as houses at Ichang have a knack of 
doing, yet it will probably be ready long 
before the Wei-yuens are. People here are 
surprised that Mr. Little should have left 
Peking without the permit in his hand, as 
referring the matter here is tantamount to shelv- 
ing it. To those who live at Ichang, and know 
the size of the river in the gorges, the whole affair 
assumes an air of transparent absurdity, that does 
not perhaps at once strike people at a distance, 
Travellers through the gorges as a rule seem 
on an average to meet about one junk an 
hour. And considering the many hundreds a 
steamer has to steer clear of before arriving 
at Ichang, often very narrow passages, 
where the current is at least running fast 
enough to make her go astern for a while- 
whilst steaming with all her power ahead, 
it would seem strange if, after passing Ichang, 
she could not manage to keep clear of 
an average junk an hour. So we are not 
suprised to hear that the old monkey story 
is being revived, and Taotais gravely telling 
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British Consuls that if the monkeys of the dis- 


trict do not like the look of the steamer—as 
they are sure not to do—they will be very likely 
to throw stones, ‘and then the foreigners may 
mistake them for poor coolics, and this may 
lead to international trouble—which Heaven 
avert!” : 


Tue Bourse question is not allowed to slumber. 
It will be remembered that whereas Osaka 
showed from the first a disposition to establish a 
bourse, Tékyd hung back, and seemed to prefer 
the existing system of Exchanges. In prolong- 
ing the term of the latter, according to the 





change of official policy when Count Inouye be- 
came Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, one of the chief difficulties to be 
encountered was Osaka’s position. That city 
had made various practical preparations to open 
a bourse at the time appointed for the demise 
of the Exchanges, and the promoters of the 
Project naturally objected to see their plans 
knocked on the head. At the same time, it 
was beyond question that the interests of share- 
holders in the Exchanges would have been 
arbitrarily and unjustly dealt with had the 
substitution of Bourses for Exchanges been con- 
summated by official fiat at the time proposed. 
Count Inouye settled the matter very adroitly by 
extending the charters of the Exchanges, and 
persuading those benefited by the extension to 
compensate the disappointed projectors of the 
Osaka Bourse. His Excellency has not allowed 
it to be forgotten, however, that this was only a 
temporary adjustment of the complication. Ap- 
proving of the theory of the Bourse system as 
compared with the present Exchanges, the 
Minister prolonged the life of the latter merely 
because he thought, with the leading merchants, 
that the time had not come for any. heroic 
measures, He has therefoze held communica- 
tions with the principal men of Tékyd on the 
subject, and last Thursday Messrs. Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Tanimoto, Nishimura, Nakamura, Okura, 
Eizo, and Ozawa, assembled by appointment at 
Count Inouye’s residence and discussed the 
whole question. The Minister reminded them 





of the circumstances that had occurred, and of 
the fact that the charters of the Exchanges had 
only been extended to May, 1891, and explained 
that, in his opinion, the desirability of ultimately 
replacing the Exchanges by Bourses was very 
plain. It appeared, however, that business men 
had been dissatisfied with certain features of the 
Bourse scheme, as promulgated officially, and 
inasmuch as business men alone were com- 
petent to pronounce a practical judgment on 
questions, his Excellency thought it 
essential thatthe merchants of Tokyé should 
give the problem mature consideration and 
formulate their views about it. In order that 
they might be in a better position to do 
this, he recommended them to send dele- 
gates to the West for the purpose of studying 
the working of the Bourse system rm /oco, and 
preparing a report on the subject. We learn 
that the merchants entirely agreed with these 
views, and promised to hold a meeting with the 
object of discussing them more fully, and select- 
ing persons to send abroad, 


* 
are 


It is very interesting to watch the consistent 
efforts that have been made by Count Inouye 
to keep the policy of the Government in touch 
with popular opinion, and to educate the people 
in the habit of interchanging views and formu- 


such 





lating them collectively. As far back as 1872, 
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we find him, when Acting Minister of Finance, 
summoning the local Governors and Prefects 
to Tokyo for the purpose of discussing admini- 
strative affairs. Then in the NdshOmusho we 
have him settling the Exchange and Bourse 
question by deliberations with the leading mer- 
chants; the salt question by conferences with 
the salt manufacturers; the silk and tea ques- 
tions by assemblies of sericulturists and tea- 
growers. These are undoubtedly very practical 
illustrations of the Frchi-ka? principles, as well 
as effective means of teaching merchants and 
manufactures to utilize their combined experi- 
ence and intelligence. 

Tue Customs Returns of Japan’s foreign trade 
for January show that the total values of the 
commodities exported from and imported into 
Japan during the month were 5,868,137 yen and 
4,157;373yen, respectively. ‘The corresponding 
figures for January, 1888, were 4,527,959 yen 
and 5,092,420 yen ; so that, while exports show 
an increase of 1,340,178 yen, imports show a 
decrease of 935,047 yew, the net increase in the 
total trade being 405,131 yew. This increase is 
more than accounted for by the item of silk 
alone, France figuring in the export trade of last 
month for 1,804,633 yen, whereas her corre- 
sponding figure in 1888 was only 784,537 yen. 
The total movement of specie and bullion during 
the month was 634,813 yen—namely, exports 
245,030 yen and imports 389,783 yen—against 
843,618 yen during January, 1888. Finally, 
while in January of last year the export of specie 
and bullion exceeded the import by 607,218 
yen, the converse was the case in January of 
the current year, when the import exceeded the 
export by 144,752 yen. 





Aw appeal has been made to the English-speak- 
ing community in Tokyo and Yokohama to 
provide funds for enlarging the Episcopalian 
Church in Shiba, Tokyo. The following cir- 
cular has been issued by the Church Com- 
mittee :— 


In view of the increasing Congregation it has be- 
come advisable to take steps towards enlarging the 
English Church (Saint Andrews) in Tokio, and for 
this purpose it is necessary to request the English 
speaking Community to render assistance by subserib- 
ing towards raising the money required. 

Mr, Conder has kindly prepared plans for carrying 
out this enlargement upon what seem the most feasible 
lines. He has also furnished a rough estimate, accord. 
ing to which the cost of the proposed alterations would 
be about fifteen hundred dollars. 

‘This object should appeal strongly to those who are 
members of the Congregation, and, in a lesser degree, 
tothe majority of the Foreign residents. For more 
than fifteen years past the Sunday and other services 
ofthe Church have been provided for the English 
speaking Community without their being at any charge 
for the support of the Clergy, while, in other places, 
similar services have to be maintained at a large 
annual outlay. 

With these facts before them it is believed that the 
English speaking members of the Community will be 
ready to contribute liberally to a work, the completion 
of which will be not only of great utility in itself, but 
‘a practical proof of their interest in, and appreciation 
of, the work of the Church in their midst. 

it is hoped that sufficient funds will be in hand, or 
promised, to admit of the work being undertaken dur. 
ing the coming summer. 











It is scarcely necessary for us to say anything 
in support of this object. It will appeal at once 
to all who care anything about churches and 
church-going, and few, we should imagine, are 
quite indifferent on that subject. Itis pleasant 
to learn that the necessities of the increasing 
population of Tokyo are manifested in this 
direction. 





“AQ propuer is not without honour save in his 
own country.” It is curious that just at this 
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moment when the question of the treatment ac- 
corded by Japan and China respectively to 
their foreign employés is being discussed and 
decided in favour of the latter by one of our 
local contemporaries—it is curious that at this 
very time the Chinese Times should write in 
the following strain:—“It is notorious that 
for some time past there has been a wide- 
spread and persistent intrigue against Admiral 
Lang and the foreign staff of the Pei-yang 
Squadron, and that the Admiral, representing 
as he does the English and German educa- 
tional elements of the fleet, so far from obtaining 
the support of the high officials upon whose 
countenance he must ultimately depend, has 
found that the Chinese magnates, or most of 
them, actually favour the ring-leaders of the 
conspiracy for expelling foreign instructors, 
and, unless wiser counsel and more honourable 
should prevail, the situation now strained will 
become intolerable to the foreign officers who 
have done so much for the Chinese Navy, and 
whose deserts are so great. The Chinese Navy 


is a comparatively new service, of not more than 


twenty years’ standing, and as it began well it 
was hoped it would become an example to the 
army as well asa trustworthy weapon for the 
defence of the Empire. The native officers, 
who are but imperfectly trained, not possessing 
the confidence of their seamen, and unfit for the 
tactical arts and devices of offensive and defen- 
sive maritime warfare, have banded together, 
one and all, and now treat the honourable foreign 
gentlemen in the service with all varieties of 
vulgar brutality and insolence. The conse- 
quence will probably be that ere long the Pei- 
yang Squadron will be left entirely to Chinese 
charge, and the inevitable results may be pre- 
dicted confidently, that the fleet, or the single 
ships composing it, will become the easy prey 
to the first naval nation that may go to war with 
theEmpire.” We have never heardsuch charges 
as these preferred against the Japanese in re- 
spect of their foreign employés. We have never 
heard anyone, even the least contented and most 
truculent, affirm that he had been treated with 
“all varieties of vulgar brutality and insolence.” 
To Japan's credit it must be admitted that no 
standard of courtesy could be higher than that 
uniformly reached by her in her treatment of her 
foreign employés, with the one, but, we admit, 
not unimportant, exception of the title she applies 
to them. The trouble in her case is that she 
offers them not the faintest hope of permanent 
service, and that by unsympathetic habits of 
apparent indifference she generally succeeds in 
chilling their enthusiasm, Perhaps the two 
things are inseparable. A permanent servant, 
who has definitely cast in his lot with the country 
of his adoption, finds ample incentive to energy 
in the progress of his profession and in the 
rivalry of his fellows, But a foreign employé 
in Japan has no share in the former and is 
entirely without the latter. Deprived of any 
chance of promotion or any prospect of dis- 
tinguishing himself, it is almost inevitable that 
he should develop a spirit of disappointment 
and discontent. Were he a mere mechanic he 
might be content to perform his allotted task 
and take his pay passively with his discharge. 
But highly educated men such as those em- 
ployed in the past and present in this country, 
cannot easily divest themselves of the ambition 
that made them what they are, or quietly resign 
themselves to labour which, so far as they are 
personally concerned, leaves no more per- 
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manent mark on the current of events than does 
the fall of a leaf on the surface of a stream, 


* 
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Yet, we repeat, it is another instance of the 
prophet in his own country. ‘ Russia,” the 
Chinese Times goes on to say,” acted more 
wisely than China does, as the Scotch and 
English officers who gained the victories for the 
Muscovite ships in the Black Sea and in the 
Archipelago had fall control and Imperial sup- 
port given to them, also generous treatment and 
encouragement, so much so that the Greigs, 
Leslies, Crowns, and others, both from affection 
and interest adopted Russia as their country, 
and their descendants remain there to this day 
in enjoyment of the highest Imperial as well as 
official and popular consideration. The Swedes 
also attached to themselves the Scotch and 
English adventurers who gave such excellent 
and faithful service to Gustavus Adolphus, and, 
as an example nearer home and in these 
modem days, China should study the progress 
of Japan, where French officers, with the intel- 
ligent and sympathetic co-operation of the 
governing classes, formed the fine army now 
serving the Mikado, and English officers, whose 
services were warmly appreciated, formed the 
existing most efficient navy, which assuredly 
will not be wanting when the inevitable time of 
struggle for ascendancy on the Western Pacific 
shore arrives.” The illustration of the French 
officers is not uniquely happy at the present 
juncture, but the fact remains that others do 
not sce Japan in quite the same lurid light as 


she reflects in the eyes of some of her friends 
im loco. 


Tue Chiugai Shogyo Shimpo has the following 
report of the annual meeting of the Nippon 
Ginko :—The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Nippon Ginko was 
held at the head office on the 16th ultimo, 
Mr. Tomita, president of the Bank, took the 
chair, and eighty shareholders were present, 
The Chairman in opening the proceedings said : 
—Before proceeding to report to you on the 
business of the Bank during the past year I should 
like for purposes of reference to make some 
remarks as to the condition of financial affairs 
generally. + Notwithstanding’ the fact that 
markets generally were inclined to dullness in 
the earlier part of the year, the movement for 
forming public companies continued with un- 
abated activity. There were of course some 
which did not advance beyond the preliminary 
stage; but transactions in shares during the 
period were extensive and spirited. Foreseeing 
the danger to the equilibrium of the money 
market which might arise if this movement were 
to proceed unchecked, thinking men, through 
the press and elsewhere, expressed grave appre- 
hensions as to the future and warned the public 
of the risks entailed. The Nippon Ginko as far 
as possible endeavoured to meet the require- 
ments of the case; its rate of interest was raised 
or lowered as circumstances seemed to demand, 
and its transactions were carefully regulated. 
Fortunately the warnings so frequently uttered 
seem to have been listened to ; the Government 
redeemed its bonds just as the circulation was 
becoming somewhat tight towards the close of 
the year, and as foreign trade improved con- 
siderably the money market showed a corre- 
sponding change for the better. We thus find 
ourselves in the happy condition of being able 
to congratulate not only our shareholders but 
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the financial world in general on the satisfactory 
circumstances under which the year ended. Dur- 
ing the year an Imperial Notification revising the 
Convertible Bank Notes Regulations was issued, 
‘and in accordance with the same a section for 
dealing with convertible notes was opened in 
the Bank, and the result of the business is an- 
nounced weekly in the Official Gazette. The 
total amount of convertible notes in circulation 
on the last day of 1888 was 62,995,518 yen, 
which, compared with the figures for the close 
of 1887 (53,235,102 yen) shows an increase of 
9,760,416 yen, When, however, we compare 
the total amount of all notes above 1 yen de- 
nomination in circulation at the end of last 
year, 129,311,388.50 yen (government notes, 
38,636,214 yen, bank notes, 27,679,656.50 yer, 
convertible notes, 62,995,518 yen) with the 
amount for the previous year, 128,059,079.50 
yen (government notes, 46,219,844 yen, bank 
notes, 28,604,133.50 yez, convertible notes 
53,235,100 yen) we find that the total in- 
crease is only 1,252,309 yen. The increase 
in the amount of convertible notes seems to 
have arisen from the application of those 
notes to the redemption of government and 
bank notes. After referring to the increase 
in the business of the Bank resulting from the 
revision of the Public Loan Bonds Regulations, 
and to the amendment of the bye-laws of the 
institution, Mr. Tomita mentioned that the 
increasing , intricacy of the accounts rendered 
necessary the preparation of two kinds of re- 
ports, a half-yearly report as to the settled ac- 
counts, and a yearly report of the business 
generally. The accounts, which have already 
been published, were then read, the profits of 
the year being allocated as follows :— 








idend for whote shares 
Approptiation for Reserves 
Rewards to and expenses of eificers 
Second Dividend 

CSstof manufacti 
Reserves for the half year eeresrsev. 
Carvied forward to the next account 








riible notes 











1984338 


3,300,331 


Total 





Tus Fiji Shimpo hints that the Coast Defence 
Fund, was which started with the ostensible pur- 
pose of providing money for the carrying out of a 
scheme of Coast Defence, really had its origin 
in avery different motive. It had more than 
once occurred to various Chi/1 of Prefectures 
that some means should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of rich farmers and merchants in 
their jurisdiction, who were frequently subjected 
to humiliation, almost indignity, from not posses- 
sing official rank. But how to confer such 
rank was a question that puzzled the Authorities 
for some time, till at length it was resolved to 
invite contributions to a coast defence fund and 
to reward the contributors with official rank, 
As it has turned out, however, only a favoured 
few have received this reward, and even these 
are said to be greviously disappointed. For 
since the Coast Defence Fund was initiated the 
times have changed much; civilians may now 
drive up to the very porch of official buildings 
and in their intercourse with Government 
officials they are treated with respect. So that 
the distinction which two years ago was an 
enviable one, is to-day of little value. We give 
the story for what it is worth—very little, pro- 
bably. 


A yew journal, the Afessager du Japon, has 
just been born in this Setilement, Its size is 
modest ; it is well printed, and its conductors 
promise that it shall appear daily. The editor, 
Mr, A, Harmand, is well known in Yokohama 
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and respected by all who know him. As a 
journalistic writer he has already served his ap- 


prenticeship, and his re-appearance in this r6le| 


is decidedly a gain to the reading public. The 
Messager's opening article promises well. M. 
Harmand promises to represent French interests 
before everything. He thinks that they stand in 
need of representation, and from that proposi- 
tion we shall not venture to dissent. He 
promises, also, to give due attention to Japa- 
nese affairs, but in doing so, “never to be 
wanting in the respect and consideration due 
to the Government of a country in which we 
enjoy benevolent hospitality,” or to forget “ that 
we should demand the same respect in France.” 
These are wholesome sentiments, and if M. 
Harmand abides by them in practice, as we have 
every confidence he will, the Afessager du 
Japon will offer a pleasant contrast to the 
stereotyped habits of unfriendly criticism and 
rude abuse so familiar to readers of the press in 
this Settlement. We wish the Afessager all 
success, and hope that journalistic enterprise 
may prove, in its case, much more profitable and 
satisfactory than has hitherto been the rule in 


Japan. 


Tue Musical Society of Japan has published 
the following summary of its accounts, &c., 


for 1888 :— 


Orricers Eectep ror tHe Present Year :— 
President, Marquis N. Nabeshima; Vice-President, Mar 
quis M. achisukas Secretaries, Mr. Isawa, -Professor R. 
Vatabe; Treasurers, Iwakura, Mr. S. Kédzu; Art 
Managers, Professors F. Eckert, G. Sauvlet, R. Dittrich, 
Mr. S. Nakamura, and Mr. F. Shiba. 

Numper oF Memners :—Honorary Members, 14: Spe- 
cial, $0; Ordinay, 122; total 216. 

Financtat Rerort oF Last YEAR, 
RECEIVED. 
Balance of the preceding year 
Collection from members : 
Donation for entertaining guests :— 
by Marquis Nabeshima  .... 
by, Marquis Hachisuka.. 


Total 
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For Printing ... 
For Transport 
Refreshments 





for Special members and other per- 





formers 
For Recompenes to clerks and wages of servants, & 
For Miscellaneous expenses t 

For Debts paid. . 
For Entertainment of guests... 








Total. 
Balance 





Total 





One can scarcely doubt that the successful 
opposition offered in Peking to the extension of 
the railway from Tientsin to Tungchow will 
prove a serious affair for the Great Viceroy. Li 
Chung-tang is now in his sixty-eighth year 
—if we remember rightly—and though still 
ahale man, his capacity for encountering and 
crushing organised hostility must of necessity 
have undergone some diminution. Perhaps 
there is exaggeration in the theory that Peking’s 
anti-railway attitude is directed against the 
Viceroy rather than against the innovation of 
theiron road. Immense interests are supposed 
to be at stake—the interests of a river population 
numbering about two millions, and the interests 
of a perfect host of mule-owners and carters, 
The same apprehensions that arrayed such an 
influential section of English public opinion 
against railways seventy years ago, are active 
ona larger and less enlightened scale in China 
to-day, and for our own part we were astonished 
to learn, on the authority of persons now shown 
to have been over-sanguine, that these had been 
overcome. There are, therefore, grounds for 
concluding that many of the difficulties en- 
countered by the projectors of the line are bond 
fide, and that official jealousy does not count for 





everything. On the other hand, itappears that the 


gle 











projectors had managed to conciliate the various 


|1ocal interests by a compromise which rendered 


the pecuniary prospects of the railway enter- 
prise exceedingly doubiful. They had pledged 
themselves to rates which would have left all the 
goods traflic and much of the passenger traffic 
in the hands of the boatmen and carters. How 
did it happen, then, that the adverse influence 
of the latter classes was exerted so strongly and 
successfully at the eleventh hour? We cannot 
answer the question, and inability to answer it 
evidently persuades people in China to con- 
clude that the Viceroy’s enemies, rather than 
the boatmen and carters, constitute the back- 
bone of the opposition. The Chinese Times, a 
first-rate authority, says this about it :— 

‘The opposition to the railway extension in the direc. 
tion of Peking is more serious than we were aware of 
Inst week; it amounts in fact to an effective block to 
all further operations until some change takes place 
in the relative position of the parties. ‘The reactionary 
party has more strength, organisation, coherence, and 
outward and visible shape than anything of the sort 
we have seen in recent years. The real instigator of 
the movement is a member of several Boards, and is 
one of the ablest as well as most courageous of Chinese 
officials, and the combination embraces practically 
the voting power of six Boards with a strong con- 
tingent of men of rank, including a considerable 
number who are very near the Throne, The attack 
on the railway, though primarily directed against the 
Viceroy Li, raises the whole question of railway build. 
ing in China, and it is in some respect, fortunate that 
it is raised in this outspoken manner and on such a 
definite issue, as the arguments relied on by the ex- 
treme conservatives will be exposed to the light, 
where they can be met fairly and openly. The result 
of the discussion which will ensue cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the education of public opinion, and will be 
a clear gain to the cause of national progress. It 
may be hoped indeed that the struggle will have the 
significance of a decisive battle in a campaign which 
has been protracted by inconclusive reconnoitring and 
the shirking of direct conflict. For it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the Viceroy Li can acquiesce tamely in 
what is intended as a death-blow to his policy and his 
prestige. Both he and the Imnperial Court have gone 
too far in the matter to be able to effect a retreat 
under the cover of darkness; and though some 
techni loop-hole will be found which will satisfy 
conventional canons which tolerate the most trans- 
parent of coverings, by which the "face" of the Im. 
perial personages will be saved, the Minister who is 
responsible for the advice given, and for the executive 
action taken, can in no wise escape his responsibility, 

nd must in fact accept the challenges thrown down. 
‘The contest will be watched with unusual interest, 

















We take the following from the Choya Shimbun: 


=|—We are informed in Art. XXII. of the Con- 


stitution that the people are to enjoy freedom of 
residenceand removal within the limits prescribed 
by law. Art. IV. of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations, however, provides that whenever a 
person living or sojourning within less than 3 ri 
from the Palace or any temporary residence of 
His Majesty the Emperor, is believed to be har- 
bouring revolutionary plans or contemplating a 
disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity, 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Police ora local 
Governor may, with the sanction of the Home 
Minister, order such person to withdraw within a 
stated number of days or hours, and forbid him 
to enter or reside within the distance mentioned 
Again, Art. XXIV. of the Constitu- 
tion says that Japanese subjects shall enjoy 
freedom of speech, writing, publication, public 
meeting, and association within the limits of law. 
Arts, I. toIIT. of the above mentioned Regulations 
lay certain restrictions on public meeting, publi- 
cation, and association ; and the question then 
arises—what is to be celled law? According 
to the Constitution, all laws must obtain the 
approval and consent of the Imperial Diet; 
but, as this is impossible when the Diet is not in 
session, it is provided in Art. LXXVI. that ex- 
isting legal enactments, ‘such as laws, regula- 
tions, ordinances, or by whatever names they may 
be called, shall, so far as they do not conflict with 


above. 
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the present Constitution, continue in force.” It 
is argued in some quarters that the Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations—even though at variance 
with provisions of the Constitution—possess the 
same validity and force as a law that has re- 
ceived) the approval and consent of the Im- 
perial Diet: in fact, they are covered by 
respect of his freedom, their effect being one 
of “the limits of the law” referred to in the 
Constitution. But freedom of residence is 
secured by the fundamental code—the Constitu- 
tion—the force of which cannot be impaired 
by an inferior and subordinate law, or by 
an Imperial Notification. Should restraints be 
imposed under regulations, the latter are un- 
constitutional, and under Art. LXXVI. become 
null and void as soon as the Constitution 
comes into force. Another view is that the 
Peace Regulations are of the same character as 
the measures provided for in Art. VIII. of the 
Constitution—to be taken by the Emperor in 
case of urgent necessity—and like them will 
come before the Diet at its first sitting for ap- 
proval. In the event of approval being withheld 
they willbecome invalid. Fromall points of view, 
it is added in conclusion, the life of the Peace 
Preservation Regulations is a precarious one. 








We find it quite incredible that Wu Ta-chéng 
should have reported the closure of the breach 
in the Yellow River's bank, if nothing had really 
been accomplished except the building of an 
embankment across the ice, It is assumed by 
those who credit this rumour, that Wu, accepts 
the reports of his subordinates with implicit 
faith, and never thinks of verifying their correct 
ness. From what we know of Wu we think 
this in the highest degree unlikely. He is a 
srewed, practical man, and he is well aware 
that the work entrusted to his direction on the 
bank of the Yellow River is watched with the 
keenest interest by an immense number of 
influential people in China, from the Emperor 
downwards. To suppose that such a man under 
such circumstances would refrain from personal 
inspection of an undertaking that must make or 
mar his own reputation ; to imagine that he could 
possibly be so perfunctory and infatuated as to 
report the breach closed when, in point of fact, 
a stream fifty yards wide and as many feet deep 
was flowing along as before, the only differ- 
ence being that a sheet of ice rested on 
its surface, is to rate Chinese intelligence a 
little too low and Chinese credulity a little 
too high. The idea underlying the rumour 
is that Chinese officialdom has been anxious 
to furnish at least one auspicious event on the 
occasion of the Emperor’s marriage. On the 
whole, the fates have been unkind to the illus- 
trious young couple. While they sat facing 
each other on the left and right of the nuptial 
couch amid magnificence that recalls the 
Arabian Nights, famine and pestilence were 
sweeping away tens of thousands in Shantung, 
Manchuria, and the Yangtse provinces; the ashes 
of the great gate of the Hall of Audience were 
smouldering, and the corpse of the imperial uncle, 
Prince Tun, had just been consigned to its last 
resting place. Everything had been perverse, 
and had the Court astrologers chosen an in- 
auspicious time for the great event, their se- 
lection could scarcely have been more fully 
justified by circumstances. The closing of the 
terrible breach in the river's bank would indeed 
have been a ray of sunshine amid this darkness, 


and it is just conceivable that “er b 
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may have been instructed to adapt his report to 
the occasion, if possible. But to represent a 
bank on the surface of the ice as an effective 
dam exceeds the range of possibilities, and we 
are absolutely sceptical that any such colossal 
lie has been told. 


We read in the Pail all Budget that a Japa- 
nese fancy dress ball for children was in con- 
templation in London at the end of January, 
Mr, Mortimer Menpes, the artist who visited 
Japan in 1887, being the giver. This is what 
the London journal says :— 


There is great curiosity concerning the fancy dress 
children’s party at which little Miss Menpes is to entertain 
her small friends to-morrow evening, not forgetting a party 
of grown-ups who will enjoy the pretty sight which is pro- 
mised as much as anybody. I was making some sketches 
last nightof some'ch the children, and {send you a few 
details which may be interesting... First of all, the little 
hostess looks charming in her dainty costume of lemon, 
yellow, and apple-green draperies, and her jet blacte hair 
(from the wigmaker’s) adorned with bright but delicate 
Japanese triffes.. The little boy you might take for Mr. 
Grossmith, junior, in the “ Mikado.” 

Little Miss Dorothy will be the del/e of the ball. With 
aface like wax, a mask acquired by much powder, and 
the black eyebrows, the curve of vermilion on the under 
lip, the graceful garments, slie would passin the streets 
of Toki or Osaka as a genuine Japanese beauty, and 1 
greatly fear that her winsome little face will play havoc 
With the hearts of my little masters. I don’t wish to spoil 
s but as every mother likes to read about these 
pleasant functions, I just venture to tell one or two secrets. 
For instance, Mr. Mark Napier’s two children will appear 
as Neapolitans, and very picturesque they look in their 
loose white garments, which offer such a backgiound for 
the variegated sashes and silken bands with which they 
are slashed. 

‘Mrs, Bram Stoker's little boy—I hope I may be allowed 
the “little”’—will enable the guests and the critics of 
costumes to compare the Chinese pigtail with the Japanese 
methods. He should have gone as Macbeth, now. Little 
Miss Minnie Terry, Bootles’ Baby, will look ‘‘ jest lovely,” 
as the American girls said of Mr. Chamberlain, as a little 
Puritan maiden, with a vocabulary of ‘* thees and thous,”” 
And so on, . 

‘The feature of the party will be the Japanese cotillon, 
invented by Japanese Menpes, who brought back from tl 
Land of the Sun many packing cases full of wonderful J 
nese toys. What toys! Ye gods, why cannot the British 
mother buy them in Regentaticetor the Strand? Picture 
scores of spi ‘so lovely and so graceful and so agile, 
that the dai st little Miss Muffet who is there will be 
able to sit down beside her—spider in the feminine gender 
quite comfortably. Picture butterflies—no—no relation 
of you know who—with beautiful gaudy wings, all spotted 
so brilliantly, Think of comical ravens and jolly dogs, 
and funny little houses, which a newly-married couple with 
slender means and tender hearts would jump at, and 
teckon cheap at £30. year. ‘The houses of Tit Bits 
could not compete with them for convenience, and no 
Sanitary inspection necessary. But enough! Wait till 
Friday morning. 









































Tue formal announcetent of the annexation of 
Christmas Island, upon which the British flag 
was hoisted in June last by the Jmperieuse, has 


appeared in the London Gaze//e as follows :— 
January oth, 188.—The Queen has been 
jere patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
Appointing the Governor of the Straits Settlements and theit 
Sependencies to be Governor of Christmas Island, in the Indian 
Ocean, and authorising the annexation of that Island to the 
Straits Settlements. 

Christmas Island—that is the spot referred to 
above, for there is another island of the same 
name in the Pacific in lat. 1°59! N. long. 157° 
30’ W.—is uninhabited and possesses valuable 
guano deposits. It is also said to be well tim- 
bered and covered with dense jungle, and to 
contain countless flocks of birds, especially 
pigeons. The island is situated about 200 miles 


south of Java. 


Downing-street, 
pleased to direct l 




















Tue Fiji Shimpo expresses the hope that in its 
main features the policy pursued by the late 
Minister of State for Education will be adopted 
by his successor, but suggests at the same time 
that attention should be given to the necessily 
of adapting education to the means of the people. 
Many alterations have taken place in the objects 
and methods of the Education Department since 
it was established, each change of Minister 
generally involving a change of policy. An 
example of this was the temporary revival, some 
five or six years ago, of the Chinese system, only 
to give way, on the assumption of office by Vis- 





for his successor to continue in the course which 
the late Minister had marked out, the 7i/i ex- 
presses the hope that the cost of education will 
be rendered proportionate to the means of the 
people, and that its progress will not be unduly 
accelerated. 


Tue death of Mrs. T. Walsh, which took plice 
at Florence on the 26th of February, appears to 
have been sudden. Her last letters to Japan, 
written atthe end of December, were bright and 
cheerful, and there was no reason whatever to 
anticipate the illness that carried her off. For 
many years the leader of Yokohama society, the 
deceased lady will be mourned by numerous 
friends in this Settlement, who had not quite 
abandoned the hope that when the education of 
her daughters was completed, she might return 
again to Japan. The sad event involves a 
double loss, for it will doubtless entail the return 
to Europe of Mr. T. Walsh, one of the ablest 
and most highly respected members of the 
foreign community in this country. 


Tue demonstrations in China-town in honour 
of the wedding of the Emperor of China were 
repeated on even a larger sale on Monday, in 
celebration of the assumption of the reins of 
government by His Imperial Majesty. Between 
six and eight o'clock a huge procession, which 
occupied nearly a quarter of an hour in passing 
a given point, wound its length through the 
streets of the Settiement with quite a festive ac- 
companiment of torches, and music of wind in- 
struments and drums. Many cars bearing richly 
habited girls, and lit up by numerous lanterns, 
were drawn along, while dragons pranced and 
gaudily painted dancers ‘clowned” for the 
benefit of the spectators. Most Chinese places 
of business were illuminated. 





We take from the Ofictal Gazette the following 
table, prepared by the Metropolitan Police au- 
thorities, showing the circulation for the month 
of December last of the leading daily papers 
and magazines in the capital :— 








Torat 
Name. No. or Issugs.  Cincutatiox. 
Mainichi Shimbun . 26 205,165, 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun .. 26 304,334 
Choya Shimbun - 26 172,449 
Fist Shimpo . . 30 334,098 
Hochi Shimbun . 26. > 2 






Yamato Shimbun 
Koron Shimpo . 
Bukka Shimpo . 





113,026 








Ketsat Zasshi . 8,543 
Voron Shinsh 71397 
Nippon-jin 12,212 
Kokumin-no tomo 251057 


On Saturday evening his Excellency the Vice- 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and Vis- 
countess Aoki entertained a large party at the 
official residence, Uragasemi-ga-seki, Tokyo. 
Some three hundred guests were present, in- 
cluding Princes of the Blood, Ministers of 
State, noblemen, the members of the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, Generals, Admirals, many 
high officials, and alarge contingentof foreigners 
of all nationalities. The arrangements were 
unexceptionable, and the party was in all re- 
spects most successful. 


Tum leading Japanese and foreign residents of 

Tokyd and Yokohama were entertained by Mr. 

and Mrs, San-no-miya, on Monday evening, at- 
their Shinagawa residence. The decorations 

and illuminations were very beautiful, and the 

party was in all respects a brilliant success. 


Tux Choya Shimbun was suspended Thursday 


Mori, to the Western system. While it isObyqrder of dla Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 
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KOBE LAND AFFAIRS. 
a eae 

E do not suppose that any explana- 

tion we can possibly offer will 

soothe the ire exhibited in respect of our re- 
cent remarks on land tenure by foreigners 
in Kobe and the payment of house-taxes by 
those living outside the foreign settlement. 
Our difficulty is that no discernible cause 
for this ire having been furnished in our 
previous article, we are obliged to regard 
the mood as subjective rather than objec- 
tive, capable of being dispelled only by in- 
dependent phantasies similar to those that 
gave it birth. Two assailants have entered 
the field against us, the Hiogo News anda 
correspondent of a local contemporary. 
The latter, who apparently has neither 
sufficient courtesy nor sufficient ingenuous- 
ness to address us directly over his own 
signature, betrays so much umbrage and 
strikes at us so wildly and unjustly that 
we have considerable hesitation about 
answering him at all. Here are some of 
the charges preferred by him :—Foreigners 
who reside outside the Foreign Settlement 
at Kobe are grossly misrepresented by the 
Mail's editorial, and are “ placed in an 
undeserved attitude by it.” “Unjust ac- 
cusations have been penned by the A/ai/ 
against the foreign residents of Kobe ;” 
“an unprovoked attack has been made 
upon them;” “ their disposition to be fair 
in mere business transactions has been 
deliberately called in question and their 
readiness to do what is right.” Now it is 
strange but absolutely true that from first 
to last the article thus complained of did 
not contain one single allusion, direct or 
indirect, fo the conduct, sentiments, or 
attitude of foreigners residing either inside 
or outside the Kobe Settlement; did not 
contain one accusation against them ; did 
not contain one attack on them; never 
made the most rudimentary allusion to 
their disposition to be fair or their readi- 
ness to do what is right. We believed 
when we wrote, and we do still believe, 
that foreigners residing outside the limits 
of the Settlement in Kobe have always 
been perfectly willing to pay the same 
house-tax as their Japanese neighbours— 
and this is the point upon which all our 
critic’s most violent accusations hinge— 
that they have always desired to act fairly 
and squarely, and that they are animated 
by the best possible intentions in respect 
of the whole question of their land tenure. 
Neither these considerations, however, 
nor their converse, was associated in 
the most shadowy degree with what we 
wrote on the 8th instant. Our unique 
purpose in this particular connection was 
to refute certain paragraphs in the verna- 
cular press, evidently intended to suggest 
that the collection of local taxes from 
foreigners living outside the Kobe Scttle- 
ment must be regarded as part of a harsh 
policy falsely attributed by some thought- 
less writers to the Japanese Government. 
In seeking to dispel this baseless g 
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chievous theory, we explained that the 


levying of the aforesaid local taxes was in, 


strict accord with a reasonable and un- 
questioned condition attached to the ori- 
ginal sanction under which foreigners 
lease lands outside the limits of the Kobe 
Settlement. The condition was that houses 
and lands thus leased should be subject to 
local taxation, and though for many years 
the taxes had been left unlevied, the ad- 
visability of imposing them had recently 
suggested itself in connection with official 
scrutiny into the whole question of Kobe 
land tenure. This word “scrutiny” ap- 
pears to grate terribly on the nerves of 
our sensitive critic. ‘ The justly esteemed 
and popular Governor of Hiogo den,” he 
cries, ‘may well resent the idea that he 
has been employed ‘scrutinising’ the con- 
duct of any foreigner, or that his officials 
have been compelled to demand the pay- 
ment of a perfectly reasonable tax in the 
spirit insinuated by the Afail’ A silly 
storm in a tea-pot. Let us strike out 
We are willing, quite willing, 
to substitute “enquiry,” “examination,” 
“research,” “investigation,” “ explora- 
” “reconnaissance,” ‘analysis,’ or 


scrutiny.” 


tion,” 
any other euphemism desired by any tender- 
foot. Nay, we will domore. Our greatly 
ruffled assailant scourges us with scorpions 
because we said that “the curious ex- 
perience garnered by the Japanese Au- 
thorities on the occasion of this scrutiny 
probably taught them the advisability of 
exercising greater in all cognate 
directions.” His indignation bursts into 
flame at this phrase. “If,” he says, “if 
the foreigners of Kobe have done anything 
that is not fair, manly, and honourable ; 
if there exists any complaint against them 
for any conduct of theirs, under whatever 
circumstances and times ’’—we cannot ex- 
pect grammar to be observed in such 
wrath—'‘let the cause be frankly stated 
and not insinuatingly charged under the 
cloak of anonymity.” Concerning this we 
assure our critic——who is so curiously 
incapable of appreciating facts that he 
ventures to find fault with the anonymity 
of this journal's leading articles while 
attacking them himself anonymously in the 
correspondence columns of a local con- 
temporary—that we never entertained the 
faintest idea ofcharginganything unfair, un- 
manly, or dishonourable, or preferring any 
complaint whatever against the foreigners 
of Kobe. Let us expand the sentence so 
strongly objected to; expand it into the 
exact sense originally intended :—‘ The 
question of land tenure outside the Settle- 
ment proper in Kobe came recently under 
official examination, and the Japanese 
Authorities are -said to have then ex- 
perienced such incredible difficulties in 
coming to an understanding with Foreign 
Governments, that they probably thought 
it wise to place every thing upon a basis 
of actual practice, and accordingly carried 
into effect the taxation proviso attached 


care 
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lands and houses by foreigners outside the 
Settlement.” If after this explanation, 
our stormy Critic is still disposed to do 
battle with the creations of his own angry 
fancy, we venture to remind him that 
baseless indignation is a mood not only 
suggestive but open to inconvenient in- 
terpretation. 

The Hiogo Mews, though it has nothing 
to say about the question of local taxation, 
seems unable to discuss the larger problem 
of land tenure without a degree of warmth 
scarcely called for by such a subject. It 
goes out of its way to advance and repeat 
the wholly irrelevant assertion that the 
Japan Mail's article of the 8th instant 
was not written by the editor, but by 
somebody at whose service he had placed 
his columns. Though of no consequence 
whatsoever in respect of the facts under 
discussion, this very unprofessional al- 
legation had better be met with an em- 
phatic denial. The article in question was 
written by the editor of the Fapan Mail. 
Nota line of it was penned by any one else. 
Turning now to the real issues in con- 
troversy, we shall endeavour to reply briefly 
to our critics, without imitating either their 
irascibility or their discourtesy. The main 
point under discussion assumes the form 
of this general problem :—Can foreigners, 
under existing circumstances, acquire 
absolute property in real estate in Japan? 
In other words, can a foreigner acquire a 
piece of land with unrestricted and un- 
challengeable right to transfer it to any 
one he pleases? This question is directly 
answered by the Certificate of Title granted 
to foreign land-holders in Nagasaki in 
1860, and forming part of the Conven- 
tion that bears that date. The Certi- 
ficate says:—'The tenure of ground 
held by foreigners under Treaty is such 
that no proprietor can claim an unlimited 
or unconditional right therein, or exercise 
any right of transfer except to a foreigner 
having a recognised right of residence 
within the empire of Japan, and to whose 
occupation of land and tenement there 
exists no valid objection on the part of the 
Japanese Authorities.” The document 
then goes on to provide that the title-deed 
of land held by a foreigner shall become 
null and void if the holder transfers it 
without reporting the fact to his Consul 
and through him to the Japanese Local 
Authorities, “for their joint assent and 
concurrence and for due registration of the 
transaction.” Here we have a distinct 
and unmistakable definition of the nature 
of land-tenure by foreigners ‘under 
Treaty.” How is such a definition to be 
evaded? The fHiogo News professes to 
discover a method. It claims that “the 
Nagasaki certificates are. peculiar to that 
Settlement,” inasmuch as the lands there 
leased to foreigners were given gratui- 
tously, whereas “at other open poris the 
foreign renters paid—in some instances 
heavy prices—for their property.” Now; 
veryrinirthe figs place, it is an obviously 
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unjustifiable assumption that the Naga- 
saki Certificate is peculiar. The words 
we quoted from the Certificate 
constitute its preamble, and are avowedly 
a declaration, not of the conditions ob- 
servable at Nagasaki alone, but of the 
conditions prescribed by the Treaty under 
which all the Settlements exist. In the 
second place, the point with regard to 
payments by foreign lessees makes, not 
for the contention of our critics, but for 
ours. If land was leased to foreigners 
at Nagasaki on payment of rent only, 
it was not because the Authorities ex- 
tended a special favour to settlers at that 
port. There could have been no reason 
for any such exceptional and partial ac- 
tion. The simple fact is that at Nagasaki, 
in 1860, land suitable for foreign occupa- 
tion existed already and the Japanese Au- 
thorities were not obliged to incur any 
outlay in preparing it. They therefore 
handed it over to foreigners on payment of 
rent only, not as a unique act of benevo- 
lence from which the residents at other 
open ports were to be excluded, but in 
plain recognition of the principle enun- 
ciated in the Certificate of Title that the 
tenure of ground by foreigners under Treaty 
is not unlimited or unconditional ; that they 
do not become owners in fee, but only les- 
sees, of their lands. In the case of Hiogo, 
the same principle is carefully guarded. For 
though an upset price was fixed in putting 
lands up to public sale, the convention 
declared that three-fourths of that price 
‘should be retained by the Japanese Go- 
vernment,” 


have 


not as an equivalent for the 
fee-simple of the land, but ‘in reimburse- 
ment of the money already expended by 
them in preparing the said sites as build- 
ing ground for foreigners.” The remain- 
ing one-fourth was to be transferred to a 
municipal fund, and if the purchasers of 
land at public sale paid more than the 
upset price, only a moiety of the excess 
went to the Japanese Government. ‘Thus 
the Japanese, by the distinct terms of a 
Convention, agreed to receive for the lands 
at Hiogo a sum representing only the 
money expended in preparing them for 
foreign occupation. If foreigners, in com- 
petition among themselves, bade more than 
the upset price, that was an accident not a 
necessary condition. In the face of these 
perfectly plain facts, we are ata loss to 
conceive how any unconditional right of 
property can be honestly based on the 
payments made by foreigners when ac- 
quiring their lands at Hiogo. 

It might be imagined from the nature of 
this controversy that the title under which 
land is held by foreigners at Hiogo was 
about to be revoked ; that there was ques- 
tion of confiscation or the perpetration of 
some arbitrary injustice. Nothing of the 
kind. The whole point at issue is whether 
a lessee, in transferring his land to some 
one else, is under obligation to obtain the 
consent of the Consular 


and Japanese 
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any one that the transfer must be executed 
before the Consular Authorities and regis- 
tered by the Japanese Local Authorities. 
The whole storm rages about the question 
of official “consent or sanction.” If any 
such condition is annexed, the foreigner’s 
tenure becomes, we are told, “ the tenure 
of a mere serf, slave, tenant at will.” Such 
hot-headed vapouring scarcely deserves 
serious treatment. A lessee in perpetuity 
does not become a tenant at the will of his 
lessor, because without the latter’s céopera- 
tion no transfer of his lease can be effect- 
ed. Lands are held by foreigners in Japan, 
not on the ordinary terms of fee- -simple 
estate, but under the special provisions of 
an international covenant, and it is mon- 
strous to pretend that such tenure is inde- 
pendent of the terms of that covenant. 
The parties to the Treaties, that is to say, 
the Foreign Powers and the Japanese 
Government, have the right to insist and 
to be satisfied that all transactions con- 
cerning the tenure of such lands are in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaties, 
and the obvious, the only, method of 
enforcing this right is to require that any 
transaction of the kind shall be duly re- 
ported for due approval. There is no 
question of ‘demanding the surrender of 
the title-deed under which the foreigner 
has so long enjoyed possession for a tem- 
porary lease”? which “can be- still further 
abridged whenever the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Representatives see 
proper.” To require a perpetual lessee to 
report, register, and obtain legal approval 
of all transfers of his tenemént, does not 
convert him into a tenant at will. 

This brings us at once to the second 
point, namely, that the lessee is expected 
to conform to the land regulations which 
are now in force or which may hereafter 
be duly promulgated. In discussing this 
feature we were careful to point out that 
no regulations could be ‘duly promul- 
gated’ without the full concurrence of the 
Foreign Powers, and that the Hiogo lessee 
would consequently be in exactly the same 
situation as fellow-countryman in 
Yokohama, who is required to conform to 


his 


the regulations already in force, and “to 
such further regulations as may at any 
future time be made by the Japanese Local 
Authorities and Consuls in conjunction.” 
Yet the Hiogo News professes to think 
that the whole complexion of the case is 
altered by the words ‘and Consuls in 
conjunction.” 
as to seem almost wilful, it ignores the 
condition that all regulations thus made 
operative must be duly promulgated, and 
that due promulgation involves the cd- 
operation of the Foreign Consular or Di- 
plomatic bodies. Neither can we think 
that our contemporary is serious when it 
contends that the lands held by foreigners 
outside the settlement at Hiogo have been 
obtained by “direct contract” with the 
Japanese Government, and are therefore 


uate from the scope of the Treaties. 


With obtiuseness so crass 


Is any one silly enough to imagine that 
the Japanese Government is at liberty to 
over-ride the Treaties it has signed, and 
to enter into independent arrangements 
with individual subjects or citizens of the 
Treaty Powers ? 


We come now to the last point, namely, 
whether non-payment of rent should render 
a lessce liable to confiscation of his land 
and the buildings thereon. Here we 
frankly admit that we slightly exaggerated 
the facts in our previous article when 
we said that this right “is reserved 
to the Japanese Government at a// the 
Settlements.” It is not reserved in the 
Tokyd, Hidgo con. 
temporary triumphantly points out, neither 
is it reserved in the Kobe and Osaka 
leases. But it is expressly reserved in the 
Certificates of Title at Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki, without, however, the fifteen days’ 
grace accorded by the proposed Kobe 
Hill-leases. The reason for the distinction 
is apparent. In Yokohama and Nagasaki 
and in respect of the Kobe Hills, the 
Japanese Government has a direct interest 
in the rent collected, whereas in the 
foreign quarters of Kobe and Osaka no 
such interest exists, since the rents all go 
to the Municipal Funds of these Settle- 
ments and the Government receives lump 
sums irrespective of the amount actually 
collected. A similar explanation applies 
to Tokyo, for its leases were drawn up 
with the view of introducing the same 
system as that of Kobe. Thus the outcry 
raised by the Hiogo News is not because 
exceptionally stringent provisions are pro- 
posed for Kobe lessees, but because more 
favourable terms are not accorded to them 
than those enjoyed by foreign land-renters 
in Yokohama and Nagasaki. We did not 
and do not attempt either to assert or 
to deny that Kobe should be treated with 
exceptional consideration. Had we de- 
sired to raise this issue, we should have 
pointed out that the lessees of the Hill 
Lots at Kobe enjoyed complete immunity 
from rent for 17 or 18 years, and that 
finally, when the amount was fixed at 
about one-sixth of the rate ruling at Yoko- 
hama and Nagasaki for land similarly 
it was paid without interest, 
though the long delay was in no way 
chargeable to the Japanese Authorities, 
who had been willing from the outset to 
accept the rate ultimately agreed upon. 
We should also have called attention to 
the equally significant fact that the pre- 
sent rate of rent charged in respect of 
Kobe Hill Lots is less than one-fourth of 
the rent charged in respect of Bluff Lots 
at Yokohama and Nagasaki. But these 
aspects of the question had better, we 
think, be left untouched. And in bidding 
farewell to our irascible critics, we can only 
hope that their particularly inflammable 
indignation will never be kindled by causes 
more rational or tangible than the issues 
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OUR SEISMOLOGISTS AGAIN. 
Ages 
E print in our correspondence 
columns letters from Professor S. 
SeKIYA and Professor J. MILNE, F.R.S., 
with reference to our recent articles on the 
results of Seismological research in this 
country. Professor SEKIYA, not being 
satisfied with our rendering of the report 
published by him in the Offcial Gazette, 
sends us his own translation, which we 
print with pleasure. The Professor ob- 
serves that we failed to insert his indica- 
tion of the dynamical forces which make 
for the destruction of buildings. We did 
so advisedly, deeming it inexpedient to 
include in our epitome of the report a 
statement conveying no significance ex- 
cept to mathematicians. Had the Seis- 
mological Society done what we suggest, 
namely, given us statical expressions for 
the power of resistance of typical build- 
ings, then an expression, in comparable 
terms, for the shattering force of an 
earthquake would be at once intelli- 
gible. The Professor notes, also, that 
we confounded a seismograph for large 
motions with ‘‘a ball device.” What we 
said was this:—“ The Professor notes, 
but does not attempt to explain, a curious 
fact : that while the seismometer specially 
constructed to indicate violent shocks in 
the ground of the Imperial University gave 
clear readings, a similar instrument placed 
in the grounds of the First Higher Middle 
School in the Kanda District failed altoge- 
ther to record the schock. A feature of 
this instrument is a contrivance to measure 
the direction and intensity of motion by 
the projection of iron balls from a height 
of 4 feet.” We did not confound the 
“Seismograph” and the “ball device.” 
Our supposition was that the latter was a 
feature of the Seismometer in the Kanda 
District. Professor SextyA says that the 
two are separate, This is a mere question 
of arrangement. The “ ball device” is at 
any rate a feature of the Professor's seis- 
mometric system, which is all the public 
cares to know. 

Professor MILNE’s letter requires a 
little more notice. The Professor evidently 
thinks that we have treated the Seismolo- 
gical Society badly. He calls our stric- 
tures “severe,” and says that they “will 
in no way assist a work in which the 
people of this country have taken so much 
interest.” To this we reply simply that 
the verdict of our readers will probably be 
guided to some extent by what we have 
written of the Society in the past. The 
Professor himself quotes favourable com- 
ments from our columns, and declares that 
he could go on quoting such comments 
until our readers were weary. May we 
suggest that he might have estimated the 
spirit of our last articles by the tone of 
their predecessors, instead of charging us 
with inconsistently “ praising an institution 
one day and condemn’ ce next?” To 
be consistent a new: 
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variably laudatory, neither does it follow 
that the work of a body of scientific gen- 
tlemen must be always above criticism 
because it has gencrally deserved applause. 
To dwell upon either of these propositions 
would surely be superfluous. We have no 
fear that the Seismological Society will 
mistake our purpose. Rather will it echo 
Professor SEKIYA’S mood when he writes 
“T am always glad to receive friendly 
suggestions.” 

We pass from this general point to 
briefly notice Professor MILNk’S special 
strictures. He says that we ‘omitted 
Professor SEKIVA'S remark pointing out 
the particular quantities which measured 
the destructive powers of earthquakes as 
applied to buildings.” This, indeed, ac- 
cording to Professor MILNE, is the very 
head and front of our offending, “ the 
worst feature in our article.’ “ After 
having printed the figures measuring the 
absolute shattering, over-turning, and pro- 
jecting powers of the earthquake, you 
failed,” he writes, “to recognise their ex- 
istence and you then asked for an arith- 
metical expression which would tell how 
near you and your friends were to having 
their houses about their ears.” With 
every desire to speak courteously, we can- 
not but express the most unbounded as- 
tonishment that a man of science like 
Professor MiLNE should so completely 
misstate the conditions of a problem as he 
has done in this sentence. The question 
propounded by us was not the calculation 
of an expression representing the shatter- 
ing or overturning force of an earthquake. 
s the calculation of expressions re- 
presenting the powers of resistance pos- 
sessed by three typical buildings in respect 
of that force. We suggested a statical 
discussion of the strength of certain classes 
of buildings to resist earthquake shocks, 
and Professor MILNE answers by giving a 
dynamical expression for the force of the 
earthquake itself. It is as though a man, 
beingasked to estimate the strength residing 
in a certain kind of parapet to resist artil- 
lery fire, were to reply by a formula stating 
the energy of a cannon-ball. Our sug- 
gestion was that the Seismological Society 
should “take three average houses,— 
for example, a brick dwelling, a frame 
building, and a Japanese edifice—con- 
structed with ordinary precautions as 
to foundations, masonry, and joinery” 
that it should “calculate the power pos- 
sessed by each of these typical structures 
to resist blows delivered by earthquakes,” 
and that it should express that power in 
terms capable of direct comparison with 
the shattering force of an earthquake 
shock. This is a problem very different 
from merely setting down figures to re- 
present the earthquake’s force. The latter, 
of course, is also essential, and we have 
never been slow to recognise the excellent 
work done by Professor MILNE and his 
colleagues in devising instruments to mea- 





indications. But we have asked for some. 
thing that goes a good deal farther. The 
Seismologists have hitherto approached 
the problem from one direction—that of 
the earthquake. We suggest that they 
should now approach it from the other— 
that of the building attacked by the earth- 
quake. Professor MILNE is apparently of 
the opinion that the Seismologists have 
done this, and he supports his opinion by 
an example. The earthquake of the 18th 
ultimo may be described, he says, as a 56 
millimetre, or a 2 inch, earthquake. Now 
a 66 millimetre shock is known to have 
caused greater damage, while a go milli. 
metre shock ‘made Yokohama look as if 
it had been bombarded.’’ “ Having all 
these facts before you and very many 
more,’ he adds, “could you not have 
told the public that they were a little more 
than half way to having all their chimnies 
about their ears” on the 18th ultimo? It 
would scarcely have been possible to ad. 
duce a better illustration of our comments. 
A go millimetre earthquake shook down 
several chimnies in Yokohama some years 
ago: therefore the 56 millimetre earth- 
quake of last month went “a little more 
than half way” towards tumbling down 
“all our chimnies.”' Is this the answer of 
the Seismologists when we ask them to 
calculate the factors of resistance of three 
typical houses, in terms directly compar- 
able with the destructive forces of the 
earthquake, and to determine for us which 
of the three fashions of structure is best 
calculated to survive such shocks? It is 
precisely because we want something more 
than these vague generalities that we 
ventured to make the suggestion which 
Professor MILNE calls a “ severe stricture, 
in no way calculated to assist a work in 
which the people of this country take so 
much interest.” 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show 
that it is not we who have failed to grasp 
Professor SEKIYA’s meaning, but Pro- 
fessor MILNE who has failed to grasp ours. 
Enough has been said to show, also, that 
although we have suggested a more prac- 
tical and accurate line of research, we are 
not necessarily blind to what the Society 
has already accomplished in respect of 
the question of building in earthquake 
countries. Professor MILNE’s discoveries 
as to marked variations of Seismic energy 
within a comparatively small area, and as 
to the isolating influence of pits, or base- 
ments, are very remarkable, and nothing 
could be more-useful than his advice that 
chimnies and walls should be left free to 
assume their independent periods of oscil- 
lation. Appreciating and applauding these 
things most heartily, we nevertheless 
look for more, and we can assure the 
Seismologists that our expectations, whe- 
ther extravagant or not, are shared by a 
good many other folks. Professor MILNE 
must not mistake criticism for condemna- 
tion, o1 imagine that because the Society 
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asked for better things, the good things 
it has already achieved are either under- 
rated or forgotten. 

One word more, and we have done with 
explanations and disavowals that ought 
not, we think, to have been necessary. 
Professor MILNE assuredly does not intend 
to misrepresent us, but he does so for all 
that. We did not say that “the Seismo- 
logical Society is nearly just where it was 
years ago.” What we said was that the 
public is nearly just where it was years 
“ago in respect of the particular questions, 
first of the kind of building best adapted 
to resist earthquakes in this country, and 
secondly, of the power of resistance of the 
three typical structures used in Japan as 
compared with the destructive force of 
earthquakes. That we had warrant for 
this assertion is proved by Professor MILNE 
himself in his letter. Neither did we say 
that “the only measurements the Seismo- 
logical Society has for earthquake shocks 
are vague hypotheses.” What we said 
was that, judging by our feelings during a 
severe earthquake, “we are constantly 
brought to the verge of ruin,” but that “ the 
alarming approximation remains unmea- 
sured by anything more accurate than 
vague hypotheses.” The two statements 
are materially different, and for the cor- 
rectness of the latter Mr. MILNE himself 
vouches when he can tell us nothing about 
a 36 millimetre earthquake except that it 
went “a little more than half way” to- 
wards knocking down our chimnies. We 
refrain from following Professor MILNE 
into all the trivial details which he seems 
to find worthy of his argument. Whether 
by substituting “accelerated velocity ” 
for “acceleration” we “ placed Professor 
SEKIYA before the public as publishing 
valueless statistics ;” whether it is impos- 
sible to calculate the strengths of resistance 
of three typical houses because “ the shock 
given to them by the same earthquake, 
even if they were in the same compound, 
most likely would be very different,” and 
whether, by suggesting a new line of re- 
search, we “represented the Earthquake 
Society as practically a useless body,” we 
leave our readers to decide for themselves. 


POLITICAL BUDDHISM. 
a See 

HE editor of the Nihon-jin calls the 

Buddhists to arms fora new campaign 
by which it is hoped to stay the progress 
of Christianity and arrest the disintegra- 
tion of the ancient cult. We need hardly 
ever expect to see days of bloody perse- 
cutions in Japan, but it would argue a 
singular weakness in the religious senti- 
ment of this people if the triumphant pro- 
gress of Christianity were allowed to pro- 
ceed without strenuous efforts being made 
by the religions already in possession of 
the populace. From the early days of Pro- 
testant missionary work in this 
when at the approagh gofizednissi 








any part of the country, interested priests, 
making house-to-house visitations to obtain 
signatures in blood to a document de- 
claring that neither the signatories nor 
their children would became Christians, 
were very frequently told that it was of 
no avail, for if parents did not become 
Christians themselves very likely their 
children would, up to the publishing of 
“The Bijou of Asia” and its concomitant 
enterprise in carrying the war into Africa, 
numberless plans have tried to 
expel the intruder, but all with no other 
result than to see the influence of the old 
faiths gradually waning before a vigorous 
rising power, winning its way in every 
strata of society by means in which 
Buddhist tactics are at a fatal disadvan- 
tage. All else having proved abortive, 
the attempt is now made to harness the 
surging political interests of the coun- 
try into partnership with religious 
defence. Or is it that certain political 
leaders are attempting to gain the solid 
support of the masses by working upon 
their religious zeal? The Nichi Nicht 
Shimbun is evidently not sure which is 
the case, as it gives a dressing down to 
both. Under the call of the editor of the 
Nthon-jin an association has been formed, 
the name of which we will leave to 
our readers to compose into classic Eng- 
lish, giving them the interlinear translation 
according to late grammarians:—Son Ké 
H6 Butsu Dai Dédan (Revered Em- 
PEROR preserve Buddha great similarity 
continuation). The Prospectus of the 
society is as follows:—This association 
is formed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the Majesty of our EMPEROR and the 
truth of the doctrine of Buddha—a union 
of all those who wish to protect our land 
and religion from the contempt of the 
foreigner. Those who unite with us are 
expected to avoid everything that would 
lessen the honour and reverence due to 
His IMPERIAL Majesty or the influence 
of the Buddhist doctrine. For instance, in 
selecting our representatives to the na- 
tional parliament, to provincial assemblies, 
to town councils or local offices, in the 
distribution of all honours, in appointing 
school teachers, officials of societies, and 
business companies, etc., we pledge our- 
selves carefully to exclude all who are 
disloyal to our EMPEROR or untrue to 
Buddhism by believing in the foreign 
religion called Christianity. If these 
points are kept well in mind and car- 
ried out in practice, we, 39,000,000 of 
brethren united in one, will so protect our 
country that although many a difficulty and 
many an internal social and political prob- 
lem may arise, still our EMPEROR’S posi- 
tion shall stand secure and the doctrine of 
Buddha shall remain unshaken. Yes, if 
we but stand together on this solid founda- 
tion of truth, the result will be that no 
foreign land will point at us with the finger 
Now brothers, if you can sce 
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try,|of soprn. 
eave? th 4G as here stated, do not hesitate to! 
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come up and join our band. Give us your 
hand, we shall then all stand together and 
add to the strength and life of our Yamato- 
damashii.” 

One of the first papers to take up the 
subject in opposition was Zhe Christian, 
a weekly journal, published, edited, and 
managed wholly by Japanese. It tells us 
in a leading article that this is another of 
a long series of experiments tried to save 
awaning cause, Five or six years ago the 
Buddhists started a plan of preaching 
and lecturing on a large scale to expose 
the errors of Christianity and to expound 
the Buddhist law ; then came the Yaso-taiji 
—Christianity expelling society. These 
having failed, they next started girls’ 
schools, women’s societies, young men’s 
associations, etc., in imitation of the doings 
of the Christians. All of whichis no doubt 
of benefit to Japan, but suicidal for Bud- 
dhism which cannot exist in combination 
with education. Buddhism imagines Chris- 
tianity to be its greatest enemy, but its 
real enemy is the light of the nineteenth 
century and the incoming of western 
science. There would be something manly 
in Buddhism standing firmly by its own 
principles, like the Brahmanism of India, 
and defying the innovations that are con- 
trary to its spirit, but the holding of old 
superstitions with the one hand while 
grasping science with the other is self- 
destruction. The strength of Buddhism 
in Japan is simply in the uneducated 
remnant of a former generation. The 
boys and girls who have gone to the later 
schools are gradually becoming men and 
women, and thus the mainstays of Buddhism 
are naturally dropping out, while few arise 
to take their places. This last move is 
like a forlorn hope, willing to try anything 
to save what is left. But the attempt to 
attach themselves to the EMPEROR, as if 
His Majesty, too, were in similar straits, 
is comical. Where is there a Japanese 
who does not honour the EMPEROR? But 
belief or unbelief in Buddha is a matter of 
perfect liberty. Japan is putting away 
childish things, and among them Buddhism, 
which may once have been of use, but 
which certainly has outgrown that uscful- 
If Buddhists want to form a politi- 
cal party let them stand on the principles 
of their faith and not attempt to mix two 
things as far as the poles asunder. The 
union of religion with political affairs 
cannot be too severely reprimanded. We 
do not wish to see in Japan the un- 
seemly politico-religious contentions that 
disgrace Papal countries. If Buddhism 
can hold its own by the fair teaching of 
doctrine and by winning the hearts of the 
people, well and good, but if it needs politi- 
cal power to preserve its life, it must be 
in a pitiable condition indeed.” 

A correspondent of the Nichi Nichi 
deals with the subject somewhat severely : 
|The Nihon-jin,” he says, “is aiming a 
dead |yiplomfratythe best intere: of our 
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preserve our ancient religions. It wants 
us to restrict the members of the national 
patliament to Buddhists. no 
doubt be a capital meats for making good 
Buddhists, and the editor may, perhaps, 
gain the influence of Count GoTo in carry- 
ing out his programme. Count GoTo is 
an active and promising politician, whose 
followers, since the establishing of his 
Daids Danketsu party, have become quite 
numerous. Though not a Buddhist, he no 
doubt would be glad to be served by them, 
but certainly he will never become an in- 
strument in their hands. In a word, the 
editor’of the Nihon-jin is trying to drag 
religion into the political world, than which 
nothing could be more deplorable. In 
olden times there were the political con- 
tentions of MORIYA and UMAKQ with re- 
ligious weapons, and they have not been 
wholly without imitators in later days; 
but on the whole Japan has not been the 
scene of religious strife, and in this we 
compare favorably with western nations. 
Hence this attempt of a Buddhist devotee 
to introduce here one of the worst features 
of .the West is hateful in the extreme. 
There is no doubt about the help afforded 
by religion in ils own field, but unite 
religion and politics, and the question, 
ceasing to be one of truth and error, of 
right and wrong, becomes simply one of 
sustaining ecclesiastical power, and poli- 


This may 


tical eagerness is perverted into religious 
strife. It is impossible now to drive 
Christianity out of the country, even 
though Count GoTo should undertake the 
task. The question would then be, who is 
the strongest, GOTO or CHRIST? If Mr. 
Tatstt's proposition prevail, that we shall 
have religious strife is as easily seen asa 
house on fire. On the other hand, the 
union of the two is wrong from a religious 
point of view. If the ecclesiastical politi- 
cian fails, he weakens the cause of his 
religious party. The tens of thousands 
of Buddhist priests had better be occupy- 
ing themselves at once with the preaching 
of the pure doctrine, and then if they fail 
it will simply be because their doctrines 
are inferior or the priests themselves are 
idle, spiritless, and weak. In any case, 
there is nothing for them to do but to furl 
their banner and pass over the river into the 
western paradise, but let them not appeal 
to politicians to save them. 





“Again the Miion-jin thinks it necessary 
to preserve Buddhism as a safeguard to the 
honour and majesty of the EMPEROR. 
Nothing could be more absurd. Among 
our 39,000,000 there are many who believe 
in other religions or in no religion at all, 
but every one honours the 
Buddhism declines, but the influence of 
the EMPEROR increases continually, His 
MAJESTY is like the lofty mountain ; Budd- 
hism is as the clouds around his brow; 






they may come or go while he stands un-| 


moved. If this thing is 1 
old religions will be a= 
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of the Nifon-jin, who advise the expulsion 
of Christianity in order to maintain the 


keys who climb to the loftiest tree-tops and 
are rewarded by a sudden fall.’’ Such is 
the latest phase of religious controversy in 
this empire. 








WHO OWNS THE TIMES? 
paca 

HE prolonged contest between the 
Irish party and Zhe Zimes has been 
productive of sundry surprises, but perhaps 
the greatest surprise of all are the revela- 
tions connected with the ownership of the 
great newspaper which have come out 
in consequence of Mr. PARNELL’S Edin- 
burgh action. 
this way. After the special Commission 
Bill had been practically passed in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. PARNELL, who till then, al- 
though frequently challenged, had taken 
no step against Zhe Times, astonished 
everyone not in his secret by bringing an 
action in Scotland. This the advisers of 
the paper determined to delay and hamper 
by every possible means, not believing it to 
be dond fice, but intended to cast discredit 
on the Commission. The defendants in the 
action were Mr. JOHN WALTER, the manag- 
ing proprietor, and Mr. WRIGHT the printer. 
In order to give the Scotch Courts jurisdic. 


They have been elicited in 


tion, it was necessary to show that pro- 
perty of the defendants was in Scotland, 
and to “arrest,” or stop it. This wasa 
matter of some difficulty, as the rule of 
business of Zhe Times seems to be that 
everything must be paidin advance. At 
length, a small sum was found in the hands 
of certain advertising agents, and this 
was “arrested.” The money was un- 
doubtedly the property of the owners of 
The Times, whoever they may be; but 
Messrs. WALTER and WRIGHT, the de- 
fendants, objected that it was not their 
money. Then arose the questions, who 
was Mr. WALTER, what were his relations 
to Zhe Times, who were the owners of 
that journal, did he to all legal intents and 
purposes represent them, was the relation 
of the owners of Zhe Times to each other 
that of partners or of co-owners? On 
these points Mr. JOHN WALTER was 
examined, and told a tale which took the 
public by surprise. We think the previous 
the subject were that 
JOHN WALTER was the 
owner, but that his brother Sic EDWARD 
WALTER had some small share in it, while 





impressions on 
practically Mr. 


one or two other persons were popularly 
supposed to have certain rights in par- 
ticular columns. Thus at one time, it was 
| said, the compositors got as a kind of pre- 
sent the proceeds of the first column con- 
taining announcements of births 


ages, and deaths, 


marri- 






and there were several 
other stories of eccentric arrangement: 
but in fact no one knew anything of the 


1 state of the matter save X 
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majesty of the EMPEROR, will be like mon-| 





a solicitor of Lincoln's Inn Fields, whose 
family has for three generations been the 
solicitors of The Times. So distinct are 
all the parts of this great organization kept 
from each other, that Mr. WRIGHT, the 
printer and virtual assistant manager of 
the paper, was forced to confess in Court 
that, in spite of his many years in the office, 
he had no knowledge of any other pro- 
prietor than Mr. JOHN WALTER, although 
he had “ vaguely heard there were certain 
parties interested in the paper beyond 
Mr. WALTER." Mr. SOAMES, the solicitor,’ 
was closely examined on the subject, ashe 
had all the information. He said he had 
a register of the names of all the proprie- 
tors at his office, and was instructed to 
produce it lateron. He said that in 1804 
or 1806, Mr. WALTER, the founder of the 
paper, and grandfather of the present 
JOHN WALTER, owned the whole of it. 
During his lifetime he divided it, re. the 
goodwill and copyright, 16 equal 
parts, and disposed of five of these prior 
to his death, three to JOHN WALTER his son, 
and one to each of his two daughters. On 
his death he disposed of the remaining 
eleven-sixteenths by This was iv 
1810. One of these remaining parts 
was given to his son JOHN WALTER 
for another person; two others for the 
benefit of a daughter, who had during 
his life received one sixteenth ; two more 
to CATHERINE WINSLOE ; two others to 
another daughter; one to another chil 
one to two other persons, and the re 
maining two upon certain other trusts 
with power to his son JOHN WALTER to 
purchase them at a stated price. But to 
prevent dissension amongst the holders 
and their heirs of property so distributed, 
he directed that his son JOHN WALTER 
was to have sole management of the 
paper at a salary of £4,000 a year, in 
creasing or decreasing with the profits 
This son, JOHN, managed the paper 
until 1819. THOMAS BARNES then be 
came editor, and JOHN WALTER with- 
drew partially from the management, 
and in 1831 withdrew wholly. In 184t 
BARNES died, and JOHN WALTER resumed 
his general superintendence, the famous 
EDWARD STERLING becoming editor. It 
was under him that Zie Times became 
knownas“ The Thunderer,” and the curious 
in these matters will find some interesting 
information respecting STERLING in CAR- 
LYLE'S life of his son JOHN STERLING. By 
this time some of the original inheritors 
were dead, and the property had been 
distributed and redistributed by family 
arrangements. JOHN WALTER the second 
had assigned halves of his sixteenths to 
STERLING, and other persons. 
In 1847 he obtained the signatures of the 
proprietors to a deed appointing his son, 
the present JOHN WALTER, sole manager, 
and so he remained up to 1885, when his 
ARTHUR FRASER WALTER, was ap- 
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resignation. The document effecting this 
arrangement was signed by about, 100 
persons as proprietors. It was agreed 
that sthe profits were to be paid to the 
parties interested every half-year, £55,000 
being retained for the purpose of meeting 
the ordinary expenses. 

Mr. WALTER, when under examination 
in Edinburgh, astonished the British public 
by stating that his share in Zhe Times was 
only one sixteenth and half a sixteenth, he 
having assigned half a sixteenth to his son 
ARTHUR FRASER WALTER. But it appears 
that the paper—ce. merely the goodwill 
and copyright and profits from the sale— 
&c,, is alone the property of the owners ; 
while the vast establishment in Printing 
House Square and Queen Victoria Street, 
with all its printing works, belongs to 
Mr. JoHN WALTER. Here he prints The 
Times, and is paid by the proprietors for 
doing so. 

It will be readily understood that a 
property so minutely sub-divided in the 
first ten years of the present century, and 
which has grown so enormously in value 
since that no proprietor cared to part 
with his share except to members of his 
own family, must have become divided 
into minute fractions in,the course of the 
three generations that have elapsed since 
that time. But few would expect such a 
sub-division as that which follows. Yet for 
the property so sub-divided Mr. Soames 
said, ‘Zhe Times has uo property at all. 
There is nothing tangible in it but the 
good-will.” The list is so curious that we 

give it in full, although it is a somewhat 
long one :— 

‘[hree-sixteenths of the property are held in 
various shares by‘ the following parties :—Sarah 
Mayor, Henry Carnegie Carden, Jemima Geor- 
giane English, Frederick Walter’ Carden, Fre- 
derick Brodie, and Ada Blanche Brodie his’ wife 
in her right, Septimus William Silbey, and Clara 
Fanny Silbey his wifein her right, Edward Aurelius 
Adams and Alice Emily Adams, his wife in 
her right, and Edith Georgiana Carden. One- 
sixteenth is held in various shares by Isabel Wyld 
Winsloe, Richard William Charles Winsloe, Al- 
fred Winsloe, ip George Winsloc, Walter 
Winsloe, Edward Winsloe, Arthur Winsloe, Fre- 
derick Winsloe, Theodor Von Arnim, and Cathe- 
rine Hall Von Arnim, his wife in her right, Baron 
Constantin Von Rathberg, and Eliza Matilda Von 
Rathberg, his wife, in her right, Richard Winsloe, 
and Emma Tennant. One-sixteenth is owned by 
Matilda Patton. Two-sixteenths in various shares 
are held by Sophia Martha Knox, Harry Wolridge 
Gordon, Stonehewer Parker Freeman, Thomas 
zykyn, Henry Schuback Hood, and Walter James 
Hood.  Eight-ninths of two-sixteenths in various 
shares belong to Anna Brodie Hill, Wilhelmina 
Hall, Cecilia Chambers, Emma Grace Maria Bro- 
die, Lydia Brodie, William Brodie, and Frede- 
rick Brodie. One-sixteenth in equal shares is held 
by Henry Fraser Walter and Edward Walter. 
One-sixteenth belongs to George Matthew Hicks, 
A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal shares by 
Helena Sarah Scott, William Edward Morrison 
Rough, Arthur Thomas Rough, Caroline Harriet 
Rough, Ada Mary Rough, and Frederick Henry 
Rough. A half of one-sixteenth is held in equal 
shares by Margaret Ayrton, Elizabeth Echalaz, 
Caroline Powell, Sarah Joanna, Richard Elgood, 
Catherine Frances Plumtre, Ann Windsor, and 
Capel Alsager. Eleven-tweliths of one-sixteenth 
are held in various shares by Lilian Bertha Ster- 
ling, Frances Sterling, Alexander Johnstone Ross, 
Julia Maria Sterling, John Burton Sterling, and 
Hester Isabella Sterling. One-fifteenth is held in 


various shares by Laura Elizabeth Bacon, Clarissa 
Milburn Agar, Charles Agar, Edward Agar (of 
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tight, Edward Lawson Home, Emma Horne, 
Charles Augustus Wilght, Cornwallis 
Wright, Julia Lydia Mayhew Vicenza Wright, 
Julian Wright, John Waiters and Bmily Frances 
Valters, his wife in her right; Henry Esson 
Murray and Julia Lydia Murray, his wife in 
her right; Alfred Lawson Wright, James Burgess 
Hall and Louisa Charlotte Hall, his in her 
right; James Henry Innes, Alfred Shildrick and 
Alice Henrietta Shildrick, his wife, in her right; 
Fanny Stewart Innes, Mary Lawson Innes, Henry 
Mortimer Innes, Jeanie Mayhew Innes, and Ella 
Clarke Innes. A half of one sixteenth has been 
assigned to Arthur Fraser Walter, and finally one- 
sixteenth and half of a sixteenth belong to John 
Walter the third. Among the number of trustees 
or legal personal representatives holding shares 
under settle its, wills, or intestacies there are— 
Angus William Hall and W. E. Morrison Rough, 
one-half of asixteenth ; John Barton Sterling, tw 
sixths of a sixteenth ; Sir Robert W. Carden, four 
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fifths of a sixteenth ; Jolin Barton Sterling, Char- 
les Campbell Ross, S. A. T. Yates, and C. A. V. 
Conybeare, one-twelfth of a sixteenth; H. 





Hood and Burnet Grieve Hall, one-ninth of two- 
sixteenths ; Clarissa Milburn Agar, one-forty-ninth 
of a sixteenth; R. W.C. Winsloe, Alfred Wi 
sloe, and Philip George Winsloc, five-sixths of a 
sixteenth; Frederick Brodie, William Brodie, 
and John Barton Sterling, one-sixth ofa sixteenth ; 
Eliza Cordelia Agar, Edward Agar, and Clarissa 
Milburn Agar, one-forty-ninth of a sixteenth 5 
Charles Augustus Wright, one-seventh of fifteen- 
seventieths of a sixteenth. 


One seventh of fifteen-seventieths of a 
sixteenth ! or three parts out of fifteen 
hundred and sixty-eight. These extra- 
ordinary subdivisions show how prudent 
it was in Parliament, when passing the 
great Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, to 
provide thdt no registered share in a 
British vessel should be less than a sixty- 
fourth, for if left to natural operations 
property will become divided and sub- 
divided in the most marvellous manner. 
The curious point is that no one of the 
100 co-owners or partners has the slightest 
control over the conduct of the paper, 
except Mr. JOHN WALTER, and such share 
ashe gives to his son ARTHUR FRASER 
WALTER. KINGLAKE, it may be remem- 
bered, in one of the later volumes of his 
history, described The Times as “the great 
company for manufacturing and selling 
the British opinion.” The statement con- 
tained both truth and error. 
































REDEMPTION LOAN BONDS. 
eg 
Norirication No. 19 or THE DrraRTMENT OF 
*Fuyance. 

In accordance with Art. VI. of the Redemption 
Loan Regulations, issued by Imperial Ordinance 
No. LXVI. in October, 1886, the total amount of 
the second subscription to the Redemption Loa 
the date thereof, &c., shall be fixed as follows:— 

February 23rd, 1889. 


Count MarsucaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for ance. 

The total amount of the second subscription to 
the Redemption-Loan shall be 5,000,000 yen, and 
the face value and price of each share shall be 
100 yer. Persons who wish to subscribe should 
apply between March 6th and 12th to the head 
office or branches or agencies of the Nippon 
Ginko, stating the amount of proposed sub- 
scription, and giving names and addresses. The 
deposit money required shall be 10 yex per share 
subscribed for. Government bonds bearing in- 
terest above 6 per cent, may be employed in 
lieu of money as payment for subscription. The 
Minister of State for Finance shall, previous to 
March 28th fix the amount of Redemption Loan 
Bonds to be allotted to each subscriber, and shall 
communicate the same to the Nippon Ginko. 
The amount of the shares so allotted shall be 
payable in two instalments, the amount of deposit 
being deducted. ‘The first instalment of 50 yen per 
share shall be paid between March oth and April 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense respansible for the sentiments or ovinions of our 

Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 

for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 








OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, ETC. 


To THe Epiror or tHe “Japan Mant? 
S1r,—Through your courtesy I should like to set 
“Sigma” right on one point. He seems to think. 
there is to be no improvement in religion. As Dr. 
Eby intimated, the New ‘Testament does not say 
much about churches in the sense of our modern 
denominations. The Doctor need not have been 
so modest; the New Testament knows nothing of 
them atall. Neither does it know anything about 
wspapers or telegraphs. There has been great 
improvement in our ways of living, of travel, of 
art, of education; why should there not be in reli- 
Religion has its inventions as well as 
everything: else. It has branched (there is no 
trunk) and each branch bears a differerit fruit. 
Read the New ‘Testament and it exalts the 
Church of God and the Word of God, but read, 
for example, the permission given by the General 
Conference to the Methodisis to form a union 
here, and then the permission and caution to 
preserve the Methodist Church and its Discipline. 
The apostles lived in an unscientific age, you see, 
and did not write in exact form, but we have ou 
creeds which are somuch better and more c 
venient. For example, ifa preacher is accused of 
heresy, we ask “has he departed from the stand- 
ards of the Church ?” andhe can’t hide behind the 























is not changing the truth; it is only stating 
the truth in a different way, and of course an 
improvement. Thus every one's tastes can be 
suited. In the apostle’s days, and indeed for three 
hundred years, there was only one church and a 
man could go into that or none. Now he can 
pick out one to suithim. ‘I'o one church if a maw 
has faith only he can belong; they do not care if 
he drinks or swears if he only has faith; another 
asks a man to work 5 if he willonly work he can be- 
lieve anything; while another may be found where, 
if only he belongs to it, it makes no difference whe- 
ther he believes or works or not. Of course that 
is an extreme view, but the Chinaman belonged 
to the wrong branch who objected, when excluded 
for immoral conduct, ‘you have no right to ex- 
clude me; I believe anything.” Reading an old 
copy of John Wesley’s notes on the New Testa- 
ment not long ago, I read “ teferring to the ancient 
manner of baptism which was immersion.” This 
recalled the able article of Dean Stanley in the 
Nineteenth Century, in which he showed that the 
Eastern church has never abandoned the practice, 
while in the Western church it continued till the 
days of Queen Elizabeth who was immersed. But, 
said the able Dean, it isa triumph of reason and 
common sense which has substituted sprinkling, 
entirely different, but so much more convenient 
that it may well take rank among the improve- 
ments of modern times. 

“Sigma” seems to think that if good for 
seven churches it is good for twenty. Ifa man 
take fifteen grains of quinine, would he better take 
fifty?) Ifa hungry native eat ten bowls of rice, 
would you say ten more will be twice as good? 
If children from fifty families form a good school 
would you bring the children from five hundred 
into the same room? Let us have improvements, 
but let us not have too much of a good thing. 


Yours, &c., FUJI. 
March and, 1889. 












































THE RECENT EARTHQUAK! 





Yo Tue Epiror or tHe Japan Main? 


Sir,—When [ returned from a tour in the coun- 
try a few days ago, I found that, during my ab- 
sence, my name has been prominently brought 
before the public. ‘This arose from the criticism 
that appeared in your columns of February 21st 
on my report published in the Offcial Gasette of 
February rth on the measuremient of the earth- 
quake which occurred on the previous day. 1 
learn by your subsequent issues that this criticism 

vas intended as a friendly s tion, and it is 
clear that you did not wish to make a personal at- 
tack on mé. [will therefore entirely refrain from 
controversy, But Ishould like you to publish the 
accompanying translation of the Official Report in 
order to correct your translation, and to make clear 
what L actually said. 
rthquake Repor 
sG¥elg lM adc’bO [the severe earthquake 
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und in the compound 
ity, Hongo, Tokyo. 

veble tremors with quick 
vibrations appeared during 12 seconds alter the 
Commencement of the shock. ‘This was followed 
suddenly by vielent motions having a’ range of 
Tittle less than 10 mm, in the direction of N. 60° 
EE, which was the greatest displacement in this 
glock; at this moment the ground made one to- 
and-fro movement in 1.9 sec. and moved with Ui 
velocity of 16.5 mm. per sec. and with an acceler 
tion of 54.6 nim. These two last quantities are 
used for calculating the resisting power of build 
ings. Dung iwo, minutes that followed, the 
motion was severe. The lotal duration as recorded 
by seismograph was $ min. 6 sec. 

Vertical Motion.—At first this was feeble; that 
which occurred simultaneously with the greatest 
horizontal motion was 1.4 mm, which made one 
up-and-down movement in 1 second. This was 
the greatest vertical motion. ‘The seismograph 
recorded that the vertical motion lasted 3 min. 
sec. 

For measuring large motions a special seismo 
graph was designed in the University, “Its con 
trivance is such’ that it does not act unless the 
motion of the ground is considerably strong and 
violent. ‘This mstrument was, however, started 
by this shock. [ do not give the results obtained 
by it since they were, of course, the same as above 
described, A similar instrument placed at Hito- 
isubashi, Kanda, was not affected by the earth. 
quake. 

‘There is another device to measure the strength 
and direction of the shock by observing the pio- 
jection of lead balls from a place about 4 ft, high 
Of six balls those facing S., N., N.W., and NE 
fell, but the force was not sufficient to project them, 

Tn soft soils in the compound of the Higher Mid- 
dle School, Hitotsubashi, Kanda, the motion of 
the ground was 15.5 mn. 

Between 6.28 and 7.56 a.m. on the same day 
there were three ferble after shocks. Tam in 
formed that in Tokyo walls were cracked and 
slight injury was done to houses. From the coun- 
try [received the following information — 

YokoRama eens Slieht injury to buil 

Omiv res trong slaty But wi 

Osama vie 

Takisaki ie was severe but nodamage 


gesee. aim. on the hard 
of the Imperial Univer 
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‘out Injury. 
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to buildings. 
Mite Not severe; no damage. 
Sendai Bhght. 





(Reported at the Department of Education.) 

T wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
dynamical quantities of this earthquake as atfect- 
Ling buildi were indicated (here printed in 
Tialics) in the Report, and also let me point out 
that you confounded the seismograph for large 
motions and the Ball Device in discussing my 
port, [treated of them in separate paragraphs. In 
Speaking of acceleration L omitted the words per 
sec. for simplicity’s sake. 

Tam always glad to receive friendly sugge 

Lremain, yours respectfully, 

S. SEKIYA. 















Imperial University. 

“Pokyo, Japan, March rst, 1889. 

[Profestar Sckiva is not accurate when he says that we con 
Tounded the ball-deviee with the cersmograph ior kaye motions 
We spoke of the ball-deviceas"* feature of the seismometer,” 
Ani tuck we fake it to bey wherever it is sitvated, A> for 

the dywamient quantities avecting, Pat the Brofenor 




















has misinterpreted our suscestion, for something 
quite diterent,. ‘That the dyna Saf earthquake 
Have been excellently caleuiated by the Seismological Society 


we never doubted or questioned. —Bv. JM.) 








SEISMOLOGY IN JAPAN. 





‘Yo Tue Epitor oF THe “Javay Mat.” 

Sin,—In reply to the severe strictures relating 
to the work of Seismologists in Japan, which re- 
cently appeared in your columns, and which will 
in no way assist a work in which the people of this 
country have taken so much interest, { beg leave 
to made the following remarks :— 

Professor Sekiya’s veport of the last earthquake 
as it appeared in your columns was in part a mis- 

nslation. It omitted Professor Seliya’s remark. 
pointing out the particular quantities which mea- 
sured the desteuctive power of Karthquakes as ap- 
plied to buildings. It confused the records given by 
a scismograph for large earthquakes with a contri- 
vance which is certainly not a seismograph, which 
rolled some balls off the top of a post, & 

“Lhe arithmetic was {auilly unless we can c 
ourselves that the blundering type-sctter is to 
take the blame for having printed “ rg inches” for 
59 meters.” ‘Vhe mathematical language em- 
ployed by you with velocity” for “maximum 
velocity,” “accelerated velucity” for “ maximunt 
acceleration,” Sc. % © incorvect that an idea 
to the meaniny « ‘sor Sekiya’s report 
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could only be « cavern 
with seismolopy 4 it; ya (re 
sinsactnjotized by CROROGEE 
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Surely it was your duty to have popularized Pro- 
fessor Sekiya’s account rather than present it in 
an almost unintelligible form. 

‘Tie worst feature in your article is in my mind 
that after haviug printed the figures measuring 
the absolute shattering, overturning, and projecting’ 
power of the earthquake, to fail to recognize their 
existence, and then ask for an arithmetical expres- 
sion which would tell you how near you and your 
friends were to having their houses about their 
cars, How is it possible for Professor Sck' 
“auray of figures’? to convey ‘practical intelli- 
gence to ordinary minds” as expressed in a brief 
reportto an Oficial Gasette, and this more espe- 
cially when they are expressed in a quasi-mathe- 
matical manner. If a person unacquainted with 
astronomy endeavoured to describe the phenomena 
to be observed at the time of an eclipse, he would 
probably blunder. When you described the last 
eclipse it was made intelligible to ordinary minds 
because 1 suppose it was written by a gentleman 
who understood what he was writing about. Why 
do you not give seismology an equal chance? 

To be popular you might have described this 
carthqnake as a 56 millimeter or a 2 inch earth- 
quale, and you kniow and your readers know how 
much damage it created, You have described a 
66 millimeter shock, and you know that the 
damage was greater than on the last oce 
while a 90 millimeter shocly as you must know, 
having described it, made Yokohama look as if it 
had been bombarded, Having all these facts be- 
ove you, and very many more, could you not have 
told the public that they were alittle more than half 
way to having all their chimnies about their ears? 
But no, the relationship between earthquake force 
and the strength of such buildings as we have in 
Japan was represented as a non-existent quantity. 
Tdislike to say, it but Thave the conviction that the 
writer of the aiticle on Shakes and Science” 
failed to grasp Profesor Sekiya’s meaning. 
to the Seisinclogical Society of Japan not ha 
done anything practical with regard to buildin 
carthiquatce countries, all that Pean say is that the 
ciety has published ele twelve papers 
Which ought to be of value to builders, and that in 

your paper has given the highest 
praise to the Seismological Society and its elforts 
to mitigate the dangers of those who dwell in 
earthquake countries. These articles lie before 
ine. Speaking of one communication, your paper 
says it should be valuable to those who are con- 
ceined in the erection of tenements of whatever 
kind in Japan.” In another article we read that 
the worl ol the Seismological Society in reference 
to buildings seems “very likely to lead hereafter 
to sale deductions of the highest practical value.” 
Further on we read that certain. expevinients 
relating to buildings “have a highly tmpertant 
bearing on the comlott, security of property, and 
even salety of lite of the public.” And so might 
yo on wntil your readers would be wearied 
by the remarks you have made respecting the 
work done by the Seismological Society for the 
Lenefit of builders. Much of this work has been 
translated into French, German, Spanish, Dutch, 
Japanese, Russian, and possibly: other languages, 
and even foreign Societies and institutions have 
most liberally assisted in its continuance. Now 
your paper tells its readers that the Seismological 
Society is nearly just where it was years ago, that 
the only measurements it has for earthquake shocks 
are vague hypotheses, that the Seismological So- 
ciety seems to play at Seismology, that the public 
is beginning to regard its observations with in- 
difference. 

Printing the gist of the laws respecting building 
in Italy for the benefit of residents in’ Japan 15 
spoken of as appropriating the results of other peo- 
ple'slabour, &e. Surely to praise an institution one 
day and to condemn it the next is at least incon- 
sistent. Judying from the oft-repeated suggestion 
uiven by the Seismological Society that chimnies 
Should be free from buildings, that they should be 
shott and thelile, it would certainly appear, as you 
state, that with some people the society’s investi 
gations are not considered to have reached that 
Slage when they should be adopted. As to 
building in pits or with a basement, whatever 
your opinion on the subject may be, I think that 
Tam rightinsaying that the largest brick structure 
in Japan is built in this way, and that after the 
last carthquake it was officially inspected and 
found to have sustained no damage whatever, 
whereas its immediate neighbour, also a heavy 
brick structure, had sustained slight damage in 
almost everyroom. [will not insist that it was the 
pit which saved this building, but that it was not 
damaged whilst the neighbouring building suffered 

at least rematkable, 
From this rather len 
eaders must conclude -— 


Ist. That the writer of Che) pay Peatittod 
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& Shakes and Science” hardly grasped the mean. 
ing of the figures he was handling 
2nd. Phat the Seismological Society has done a 
great deal that is practical. 
T remain, yours truly, JOHN MILNE. 
Imperial Colloge of Engineering, i 
‘Tokio, March tst, 1889. 








sfessor Milne says that we “confused a Seismograph for 
cofenor Milne 74 Inet ee rivanee hich cast att 
Ee sotaphn We didnot speak of a" Seismograph” ata, 
but of a ‘Seisnometer.” Professor Milne says that our 
Krithmetie was faulty, and implies difficulty in convincing 
Miele that, the etror was typoxraphica, Does he tealy 
tonic that we are. Incompecent to multiply a given number 
Tenthmetses by go? "And does he really think that this point is 
Gr'the smallest possible importance?” He alsa says that we 
Shout have written # maximum velocity " for * velocity" and 
roabimun areeleration” for * accelerated velocity.” Here 
bre our words aud Professor Sckiya’s, side by sige 
Gee Wors, Prorisson Sexita’s Woros. 
The ground At this moment At this moment the ground 
of tairanesbfation, ovcillated made one to-andro movement 
nec it y recumdsaid th ink see, and moved wih ie 
city of its motion was 16, velocity of 16.$. mee per see 
city OF ty mote ee eigrated aod with am sacelcriion 
Velocity was $4.0 mm. £40 man. 
Te will be seen, therefore, that, if we did not render Profesor 
Katiyats Repott correctly according to Professor Milnes ideas, 
icant rendered the Report as Professor Sekiya wrote 
Fa) 










































THE CHINESE V. THE JAPANESE 
SERVICE. 








To tie Eprtor or THE “Japan Mart” 
Sin,— A prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country,” where he is far too well known, 
and, No man is a hero to his valet,” who knows 
what a miserable specimen of humanity his master 
is when stripped of his fine clothes; and when 
having cast away the forced smile assumed while 
visible to the outer world, he sits in his slippers 
in the early forenoon cursing his corns and 
grumbling at the coffee. For somewhat cognate 
reasons, the Chinese service seems eminently 
liberal when viewed from Japan, and the Japanes 
service altogether lovely when contemplated fon 
the sterile wastes of ‘Tientsin. However, putting 
all this moralizing a@de for the present, lets 
come to business. One of your contemporaries las 
extolled the advantages enjoyed by the foreign 
employés of China, especially ‘those of the mucl 
vaunted Customs? service, As a matter of fact 
does your contemporary know anything about it? 
What are theadvantages ? Whatare the pensions? 
Let your contemporary formulate. When he has 
done so, I will, again address you. 
Tam Sir, your faithfully, 
Vokehama, March 5th, 1889. 








OCKSEU. 





THE SUREETS OF YOKOHAMA. 


To tue Eprror oF THE “ Japan Matt” 

Sirj»—To anyone but a few months from at 
English town, where municipal regulations 2 
strictly enforced, the streets of Yokohama preseit 
a curious spectacle. Lam informed that there #¢ 
ho municipal regulations in Yokohama, eitler 
native or foreign, and I can quite believe it. 
have obtained a good general idea of the reas” 
of this from an old resident, to whose opinion 
attach great value, but 1 cannot agree with hin 
when he says that “the Japanese Authorities #¢ 
notat fault” for the highly dangerous conditio's 
under which the vehicular traffic of the Forest 
Settlement is carried on. His argument is tlat 
the Japanese have no power to enforce regulations 
if there were any, amongst the various nationalities 
that make up the foreign community of this pot 
Admitting this, my argument is that foreigners ¢2 
hot require regulating in the matter of walking and 
driving through the streets; that havi gota 
bronght up to observe the rule of the road" ihe 
respective countries from which they hail, 
would do so naturally if they were permitted, bit 
they are not; and I think I distinctly score @ pot 
if Pean show that the Authorities are entirely 1 
sponsible for the accidents that occur and for the 
danger to life and limb to which anyone is expos 
who makes a journey either on foot or in a jintik 
sha. say, from the Grand Hotel to the Post Oflie 
any hour of the day between ten and five. My 
observation is that 93 per cent. of the wheel’ 
traffic is under the control of natives, over shone! 
course the Authorities have control, and given tet 
this percentage was compelled by law to observe 
rule of the road, the remaining five per cent, wo" 
be forced through that circumstance (o do so 
maintain that there is more danger in Main Ste 
ina jincikisha by a thousand to one at present ts! 
there would be were the rule of the road enforct” 
You have in Yokohama the equivalent 10 
‘crawler at home—that is, the jinrikisha ™) 
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the way. Then there is the rolley, usually driven 
by a stolid individual who permits his horses to go 
as they please and is sometimes fast asleep, who 
never makes the smallest effort, even when called 
upon, to “pull in” alittle. ‘Then there is a class 
of dray, a one-horse affair, the animal being led 
bya rope, and the man ten or twelve feet in front; 
and besides hand-carts of every degree and jin. 
rikishas fast and slow—some with one drawer and 
two fares, others with two drawers andone burden 
—there are bullock carts, private carriages, and 
pedestrians, It is astonishing to me that there 
are not more accidents. Fortunately there is no 
fast traffic, if a few brokers and doctors be 
excepted. But these people not only drive well 
and have their cattle in hand, but the animals ap. 
pear fitfor the work and almost able to take care 
of themselves. Why cannot the Governor or the 
Chief of the Police issue orders that the rule of the 
road is to be observed on and after a ceitain date? 
‘The thing is so simple, both for the author hes and 
the drivers. I have seen during the st few 
weeks several nasty accidents, espec tly ta: ine 
rikisha, which being light in construction of course 
come off second best, and in which the drawers 
were injured and the [ares spilled. Only in one 
instance have I seen a policeman interfere, and 
that was to take the address of the Japanese 
driver of a vehicle who had with great careless: 
ness collided against a jinrikisha man, who was 
picked up and carried away. 
Yours respectfully, REGULATION. 
Yokohama, March 3rd, 1889. 


{The rule of the road is just /as much law in Japan as it is any- 
where. As to its observance, however, we cannot say so 
Touch. The police, at all events, hive full authority to entorce 

Regulation ® must not assume, however, that every 
anese in Yokohama can be controlled by the Local Author 
Servants of foreigners belong to a special entegory.— 
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SEISMOLOGY AND SEISMOLOGISTS. 








To THE EpiTor oF THE “ JarAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Although a_member of the now world 
famed Seismological Society of Japan, 1 have no 
claim to the name Seismologist. Thatis, I have 
neither the historical knowledge of the subject nor 
the full acquaintance with instruments and me- 
thods which alone can give a mana right to speak 
with authority. My interest in seismology is of 
the same general character as iy interest in any 
scientific matter outside the range of pure physics 
—an interest, no doubt, intensified somewhat in 
the present case by environment. Hence there 
could be nothing of a personal feeling roused 
in me as Tread your article on “Shakes and 
Science.” At the same time I must confess that I 
felt aggrieved. Careful re-perusal of the article in 
the Hight of the later explanations has not in any 
way lessened this feeling. It is certain—and I know 
1 speak the sentiments of many—that the general 
tone of the second paragraph was a cause of offence, 
There seems to me to be but one explanation, 
which does not involve the imputation either of 
ignorance or wrong motive. It is that, in attempt- 
ing the humorous touch, you just missed the mark; 
and what was meant to be a little fun-poking 
came dangerously near a bit of gratuitous dispa- 
ragement, I do not say that disparagement was 
intended; but the effect on any ordinary mind 
was probably the same as if ithad been. Wit- 
ness, for example, the following remark by an un- 
scientific reader :—"T think the afai is right; 
what’sthe good of the Seismological Society ifit can’t 
tell us something we can understand—something 
of real use tous.” Such was the conclusion come 
to by one who had never read a single Seismological 
paper—and such was the conclusion come to irom 
persual of your leader. A very illogical, un- 
scientific conclusion, you say; tne, but none the 
less a conclusion. Whatever the intention of 
your article, and whatever its good points in 
the way of suggestions, I cannot but feel that 
is had an unfortunate’ tone, tending to de- 
preciate the labours of Seismologists in this coun- 
iry, with the necessary result of discowaging 
the study of seismology. ‘The short-sighted, aul 
tarian critics of scientific research are still as 
plentiful as strawberries in season. Their short 
sight goes with short memory, They forget that 
the whole science and art of navigation started 
from a little ordinary arithmetic figured out by 
Newton and based upon centuries of observations, 
‘They forget—if they ever knew it—that our elec- 
tric telegraph had its birth ina small laboratory in 
Copenhagen, where one Oerstedt, a purely scien. 
tifie man, was fiddle-faddling away with wires and 
magnets. They forget that the huge currents 
used now for electric lighting were first observed 
as very small ones by the immortal Faraday, They 
forget that the intensely practical system of storin 
signals is based upon generations of careful obser- 
vation and collation. ‘They for get all this and much 
more; or, if they do not forget it, they fail to see that 
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Scismology is in just that infantine condition in 
which astronomy was before Newton, electro 
magnetism before Oersted!, and magneto-electri 
city before Faraday, It is in those small, but all 
too numerous minds, who look for immediate prac: 
tical returns both in Missionary and Scientific 
fields, that s articles as your leader on “ Shakes 
and Science” find a distorted, vicious reflection. 

vismology, like astronomy 

ally an observational science. No doubt a 
good deal can be done and has been done by e3 
periment. But at present the Seismologist. must 
collect his facts ; and these come only by a waiting 
in readiness and by observation. The overthrow 
of a house by an earthquake is a catastrophe 
depending upon many factors besides the magni- 
tude and velocity of the earthquake motion and 
the principle of construction of the house. The 
honesty of the builder, the “nachwirkung”’ of 

evious shocks, and an infinitude of things enter 
into the question, A prolonged series of observa 
tions on many houses that have been more or less 
damaged by earthquakes is the only sure way 
of striking a drue average and solving the 
problem you wish solved. Now it is for the very 
purpose of collecting aud discussing such compli- 
cated effects of earthquakes that the Seismological 
Society exists. It has to deal with an infant 
science, which needs all the fostering care that 
can be given to it. Any. slight, intentional or 
unintentional, cast at iC in a’ public manner, is 
therefore to be deprecated. Such disparagement 
means to the ignorant many that the Seismologi 
cal Society is no good; and it rufiles the spirits of 
the many who know. In no way does it aid the 
the progress of Seismology to hint that in te 
years litle has been done. V have no 
mologists taught us something of peculis 
by their observations of this very last lively earth- 
quake? Did we know ten years ago, did we 
know ten weeks ago, that a io millimetre (.39 of 
an inch) earthquake with a period of 2 seconds is 
insufficient to ruin our houses? -Dispraise indeed 
is easy3 it penetrates the social organism with 
vast rapidity; and its effects are hard to get rid 
of. A speck of mud shows all the cleare 
the brighter the wall behind; and the speck al- 
ways gels more attention than it deserves. The 
shi ed one, who sces it not but is told of its 
existence, concludes that the wall is muddy. And 
this, I take it, has been to some extent the effect 
of your article. 

Anyway, the impression remains with me that 
one tendency of the said article, taken by itself, is 
to change the feeling of apathy with which many 
tesidents regard the Scismological Society into 
one of distinct antipathy, So far as. scientific 
labour is concerned, the Society practically consists 
of two men, Professors Milne and Sekiya. We of 
limited knowledge, ability, or opportunity, have a 
clear duty to perform—it is to vally round them, 
and give them sympathy and support in their 
labours. It is, in’ my opinion, the duty of every 
individual, who has the smallest sympathy with 
scientific research, or who has the faintest pretence 
to altruistic sentiment, to give at least the aid 
which every member of the Seismological Suciety 
gives, the moral support ef his name, the material 
support of his-subscription, 

Tam, yours respectfully, 


CARGILL G. KNOTT. 
Science College, Imperial University. 
Tokyo, March 4th, 1889. 


















































































































CHRISTIANITY versus SECTARIANISM 
To tne Eprtor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Str,—Dr. Eby is before me again in defence of 
Sectarianism. Dr. is mistaken when he thinks 
that T took offence at his pointing out some ele- 
mentary facts.” I simply tried to. show your 
readers, Mr, Editor, that “some elementary facts ” 
were no longer “elementary facts” to us; and 
that these “elementary facts” were not at ail 
ignored by us. The Doctor also thinks that his 
“only” and “suificient excuse is that when a 
man hides behind a fictitions name he can be 
known and answered only an the lines of his pro- 
ductions.’’ If the Doctor thinks that answering 
me “on the lines of my productions’ is excused 
by my fictitious name, he is again mistaken. In 
this day of fiee expression of thought too many 
disputants are prone to think that personal abuse 
and insinuation are arguments. For this reason 
many writers prefer a pseudonym, ‘The Doctor's 
auswer should be made to my arguments, not to 
what he imagines my reputation or relation to 
Christianity might be. But Dr. E., who will in- 
sinuate opprobrium upon a fictitious opponent for 
the sake, Mr, Editor, of prejudicing your readers 
against me, would not be able to refrain from 
doing the same were my true name known, All 
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and meteorology, is | 


such manceuvres I well understand. The Doctor’s 
intimation that my course is to “excuse or cover 
neglect or antagonism to Christianity,” is written 
only to excite prejudice, if it is written for 
purpose ata. My course is neither an ex 
nora “cover.” My 
be understood by any schoolboy. Iam a lover, 
believer in, and defender‘ of Christianity, but a 
severe antagonist of sectarianism, Sectarianism 
has so blinded the eyes of many good people that 
itis difficult for them to conceive of a Christian 
man apart from some sect organization. 

I perceive that the Doctor will no more defend 
his unhappy illustrations of “army?” and ‘scaf- 
folding *’ in his defence of sects. Some other 
things in my letter were conveniently ignored as 
extraneous. Though they may be thought so by 
Dr. E., others will read them as direct answers to 
his animadversions. Vor the Doctor’s informa- 
tion, I will here say that where I quote or repre- 
sent another as speaking, I will continue, as be- 
fore, to use quotation marks. I will also explai 
what I mean by the Church, which was completed 
by the Master Mechanic—Cluist, over eighteen 
hundred years ago. I mean by this language 
what Chiist meant when h id: “ Kai epi tauité 
té pétra cikodoméso mou ten ekklesian.” “All be- 
lievers, called by the Grace of God apart from the 
wold, who are walking in the statutes and com- 
mandments of the Lord, are disciples and consti- 
tute the ekklesia of Christ. ‘This Chureh bursts 
through sectarian hedges which have been planted 
fo fence off into parties the people of God. Lhope 
Dr. E, can now conceive what 1 mean by "fie 
Church.” One more thought here before I pass. 
Dr. E, says: Certainly a Church that was com- 
pletely built by a master mechanic on its birthday, 
is something that it would be interesting to hear 
about.” Now, Mr. Editor, if my respected respon- 
dent means, by this language, to convey whathe had 
just above quoted from me, but only to convey it 
in a different form, he makes a flagrant mistepri 
sentation, There is, however, as much sense i 
a Church completely built on its birthday as there 
is in supposing that a man or child is entirely 
made a Christian at the moment of its Baptism. 
Ido not charge Dr. E. with the latter: why has 
he imputed the former tome? I said the Church 
“was completed,” &c. He says, [ said that the 
“Church was completely built,” &e. In the 
changing and introducing of a word my language 
is made to mean that the Church was wholly built 
complete on the day it came into existence. IE 
my language here was not understood, why pre- 
sume that it'was, and then put an entirely differ 
ent construction upon it? This is a misreprescn- 
tation which Icharge upon Dr. E. 

I shall now notice the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion. LT undertake to prove what I say, not what 
TL, may represent me as saying. To hide the 
vepresentation he himself made in this charge 
he has quoted a phrase from my letter,—oppos- 
ing bodies on different lines.” Here is the charge : 
«The assertion is made, or it is implied that the 
denominations -in Japan are ‘opposing bodies on 
different lines,’ that they spend their strength in 
attacking each other, that they each preach their 
own sect as the only true church,” &c. IT afirm 
that the first of these is true—that the sects in 
apan are “opposing bodies on different lines.” 
That each is on a distinct line of operation surely 
will not be disputed; else what mean these diverse 
systems of organization? The opposition may 
be either latent or active. On the present “ distinct 
lines,” only a few more years of increasing liberty 
and increasing church membership will be needed 
when each “opposing body” comes into closer 
contact with another one, to develop the latent 
opposition into active warfare. Even now the 
spiritual fathers in Israel are becoming exceedingly 
jealous about head-quarters, of the religious 
company their children keep. If further proof of 
this pact of the charge is desired it will be forth- 
coming. Sectarianism is proscriptive, tyrannical. 

holicism is the most ancient and noted example. 
Within her own fold men have arisen whose cha- 
racter and teaching could not be gainsaid; but 
because both opposed the system, they were ex- 
communicated. ‘The same is true Protestant 
sects: yea, within Methodism itself. A Baptist, 
or Congrewationalist Minister might present him: 
self to the’ Methodist Church, and unless submi: 
sion to the disciplinary constitution be assumed, he 
would not be accepted. Why? Because he did 
not preach the Gospel? No! But because he 
would not submit to the rule of three forged and 
promulgated by fallible men. Is this, Dr., and 
Mr. Editor, the spirit of the One who said, Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden,” 
&c.? 

As to “spending their strength in attacking 
others” and preaching “their sect the only true 
Church,” these expressions illustrate rather the 
spirit of the organizations. ‘The first is actually 
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done: the latter is actually thought. So much error 
manifestly existing in all sects, naturally keeps 
somewhat concealed the presumption which would 
thrust any one sect forward as the only true 
Church. If 1 go to work ands build up a 
system in opposition to another system, whether 
by bold attacks upon existing systems, or by 
devoted teaching and propagating of my own, | 
am certainly an opponent of other systems. | I 
certainly believe also that my system has some 
superiofity over others; else to remain in it would 
be treason to the best interests of humanity. 

The above is the misrepresentation Tam said 
to be guilty of. And while the Dr. attempts to 
show it, he practically admits its truthiulness, For 
an illustration, Dr. E. liad better remain this side 
the Pacific. Some good Methodist paper in or 
about Cincinnati might expose this fallacy he 
would hide. It will not do, if reports are true, to 
goto America or England for examples of peace 
and harmony in the Churches, Let. us remain in 
Japan where we can best serve our fellow. men. 

The Methodists rejoicing in the success of the 
Presbyterian and vice versa, must be taken with a 
good deal of limitation, ‘That all sects cdoperate 
in some general beneficence, and that, even with 
Catholics, is no excuse for sectism. Very occa- 
sionally a cold, phlegmatic, union protracted 
mecting may be held; both parties tacitly agree- 
ing to ignore denominational differences. ‘They 
thus sacifice what they hold to be the truth for 
the sake of peace. Suppose, for example, a Bap- 
tist and Methodist telling a’ penitent sinner what 
to do to be introduced into the visible Church of 
Chiist. ‘Their answers would adjourn the mecting 
immediately. 





























‘The logical line on which the Dr. would con- 
solidate is eminently unscriptural. Imagine Paul 
telling: the sects at Corinth the following |“ Now, 
brethren, when two or more 6f your sectarian 
Lodies lave worked side by side for a time, and 
find in the progress of events that your diflerences 
are becoming so slight that by a little mutual con- 
cession without the sacrifice of essential principle, 
you can bind into one, the body of Christ ;—I say 
when you find this, then union is the most natural 
thing. But do not agitate this matter. Irresist- 
ible fate will bring it about in the progress of events. 
‘This is the logical and scriptual line of union.” 

Again I ask, what keeps the Methodists out of 
the Union Church in Fapan? How closely must 
the twa bodies approach each other before they 
touch? Te is much hike a good mother charging 
her son not to go into the water till he has learned 
how to swiss 

Let us now hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

ist. “The work of the Church is to preach 
Christ, and make scriptural teachings the actual 
guide of men.” This is excellent. ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and disciple the nations,” &c. For the a 
complishment of this, organization is necessary. 
But a system of reigning clergymen, such as is 
established in most of the sets is not necessary ¢ 
but a perversion of the Word of God. 

and. Nothing in the Scriptures which authori- 
tatively fixes organizations either as to num- 
ber or kind, Considering the varying customs 
of each succescive age, the teaching of the apostolic 

autho- 
tive force with us. The organization then 
was the Church; and in addition to this there 
was no organized clergy to lord it over God's 
people. ‘The first beginnings of the apostasy 
should be a sufficient warning in this regard. We 
should consider the silence of scripture as having 
some authority. 

ard. The work done in Japan by. the sects. 
Organization is one thing; sectism another, ‘his 
third conclusion of the Dr. reminds me of what 
A. J. Gordon said in an address in Edinburgh 
y. He said, Would there be thirty-the 
societies in China and thirty-five in Aftica if there 
were not denominational divisions in the church.” 
Tthought, what a blessing sects, therefore, have 
been to Japan, But the logic is false. ‘Phirty- 
three societies in China cannot do as much as 
these societies strongly united in one organization. 

ath. Hf the work done by th 

ns is so harmonious, 






































ch, embovied in practice, should ha 
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e different organi- 
and identical, 
logical 
lines.” Will the Dr. please name some of these 
works ? Let us have the facts right here. 

sth. T have observed that there is a force at 
woik bringing about union. T rejoice in the 
progress that has been made. What has De. E. 
contibuted to this progress? Nothing. Inthe 
course of progress, fate, he thinks, will unite all 
the churches,—to the Methodist Church, I suppose. 

When I have shown the true character of sec. 
tarian tyranny even in this age of charity and 
liberality, by the permission of the gracious Editor 
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then there is no need of consolidation of 
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of the Mail, I may give my “logical lines?” 
upon which union might be scripturaily attained. 
Very frequently, Mr. Editor, our conceptions of 
truth are conceptions of error instead. The 
“Dark Ages” is a fitting illustration of th 
The black pall which overspread the human mind, 
covered an intellectual corpse, dead to liberty of 
thought and action, As the layman was a re- 
ligious slave to the priest, so into the priest’s hand 
he deposited his responsibility, intelligence, virtue, 
and all, How much of priest-craft, embodied in 
creeds, disciplines, and an organized clergy te- 
mains to-day in Protestantism! [tC was niet sur- 
prising that the first Protestants sought protection 
against Catholicism in establishing organizations 
cemented with creeds. We can now see the mis- 
take our forefathers made, They patterned too 
much after Rome. 
Yours, &e., 


February 28th, 1889. 
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ASTA7IC SOCIET¥ OF FAPAN. 
= 

A general meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Geogtaphieal Society, Nishi Konya-cho, Tokyo, 
on Wednesday, 20th February, at 4 p.m. ‘The 
President, Rev. Dr. L. Amerman, D.D., occupied 
the chair. 

‘The minutes ef the last meeting, having been 
published in the Fupan Mail, were taken as read. 
The election of. Mr. F. Dietz, Yokohama, as an 
ordinary member, and of Mr. M. Yombinson, 
layor of Kidderminster, as a life member, was 
announced. ‘Thereafter Mr. J. ‘Troup tead a 
paper on the subject of “The Gobunsho or Ofumi 
of Rennyo Shdnin,’—in illustsation of the develop- 
ment of the doctrines of the Shinshyu sect of 
Buddhists, in Japan, in the 15th century, A.D. 

The paper commenced with a notice of the life of 
Rennya (A.D. 1415-1499), who was the seventh of 
the Shinshyu succession, which commenced with 
Shinran Shonin, the founder of the sect. Rennyo 
devoted his lite to the spread of the doctrines and 
institutions of the sect, and his energy and success 
secured for him the appellation of  Reviver of the 
ushyu.”” He was the author of several books, 
including the materials of one which formed the 
special sulject of the paper. His posthumous re- 
putation has induced His present Majesty the 
peror to confer ou him the tide of Kei to T; 
(‘Litelligent Light? Great Teacher). 

The Gobunsho, it was puinted out, consists of a 
series of open letlers, or general epistles on doct- 
rine and discipline,—collected and put into their 
present form by the grandson of Rennyo3 and the 
book is looked upon asa standard of the sect, and 
is used in the daily services of the temples. | The 
book is valuable as showing how the doctrine of 
the Pare Land of Amida,—the Being of Immea- 
surable Lifeand Light,—has developed in Japan, 
as well’as the special doctrine of the Shinshyu sect 
of Buddhists, that of salvation by faith in Amida. 

The rest of the paper consisted of translations 
from the Gobunsho, with explanatory notes. ‘The 
following may serve as a specimen of the style of 
these open letter 

“ Of the fleeting life of man.—Now, if we consider 
attentively the fleeting (lit, floating) nature of the 
life of man, it is but an evanescent thing ; the be 
ginning, middle, and end of this existence is a 
period like the twinkling of an eye. At present 
there is no endowment with a human body which 
attains its ten thousand years. A lifetime soon 
passes away, and who is Uicre now who retains his 
form for a hundied years! Whether [am first 
or another is first, whether it be today or to- 
morrow, we know not,—they who are behind and 
they who go before [are] thicker than the diaps by 
the roots and the dew on the top [of the herbage]. 
And thus in the morning our body shows a 
ruddy conntenance,—in the evening it is whitened 
bones. If there comes a variable wind, in a mo- 
ment our two eyes close : if one breath is cut off, ont 
ruddy countenance changes away, and loses the 
adornment of the peach and plum. “Then, although 
relatives of every degree assemble, and there is 
mourning and lamentation, yet it is of no avail, 
hd there is nothing to be done but to send out 
[the remains] on the waste and turn them into the 
smoke of midnight, till only some whitened bones 
remain, Alas! it is vain to speak of it. Where- 
fore, there being no distinction between old and 
young in this fragile condition of humanity, let 
each one, speedily laying to heart the first import- 
ance of the life to come, place profound reliance 
on Amida Buddha, and call him to remembrance. 
With much respect 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ee 
(FRom our Srectat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, February 4th. 

It is settled at last that Mr. Blaine is to be Sec- 
retary of State, ‘The nations of the earth will take 
notice, and govern themselves accordingly. We 
shall have a jingo administration, and as the man 
in the circus says—all you boys round the mon- 
key’s cage had better get out of the way. 

Under the political system which prevails in this 
country, the premier, or Secretary of State, has in 
fact no power and no responsibility, He is merely 
a clerk who executes the orders of the President. 
When the premier of England says that her Ma. 
jesty thinks this or intends that, he does not mean 
what he says ; her Majesty does not perhaps think 
or intend anything of the kind; it is he who thinks 
and intends; but in this country, when the Secre- 
tary of State says that the President thinks or i 
tends, he must be taken literally. His own views 
do not appear in the transaction. He may or 
may not agree with his chief. He is simply a 
mouth-piece for the chief executive. Thus the 
foreign policy of the nation, under General Har- 
rison, will be the policy of Harrison, and not 
the policy of Blaine. But in practice, the policy 
of every administration is the policy of the 
strongest man in it. When Daniel Webster was 
Secretary of State he was the Government, simply 
because his knowledge was wider and ‘his will 
stronger than that of the President; it was so 
when William L, Marey was Secietary of State 
under Pierce. Itis universally believed that this 
experience is now going to be repeated: that 
Blaine is going to be Mayor of the Palace, and 
Harrison a rot faineant. If it should turn out 
otherwise, people will be surprised. 

Ii, as people imagine, Biaine assumes office this 
day month with a fixed determination to hit some 
head, it will be interesting to inquire whose head 
he is likely to hit, As matters stand, the Samoan 
imbroglio would seem to offer a fine opportunity ; 
the German head might be hitto the more ad- 
vantage, as Germany has got herself into the wrong 
in Samoa, and as a war between the United 
States and Germany would have to be carried on 
in the newspapers exclusively, with epithets by 
way of projectiles. But there is some chance, in 

nese days of telegraphic communication, that the 
Samoan’ affair may be adjusted before Blaine 
comes in. In that case, some other head will have 
to be found. T venture to suggest that it might 
suit the chivalric cast of his temper to espouse the 
cause of Japan against the European Powers, and 
to conclude an alliance offensive and defensive 
with her, binding the United States to protect 
Japan in case any European Power molested ler 
because she made a tariff to suit herself. Your 
readers must remeniber that Mr. Blaine will re- 
enter public life, muttering with Sosie : 


La vigueur de mon bras se perd dans le repos; 
bt je cherche quelque dos a 
Pour me tenir en haleine. 






































Mr. Harsison is busy with his inaugural He 
is a master of composition, and we may be sure 
Uiat he will give us a piece of classic I 
duly gatnished with quip and quiddity, But 
when le has exhausted the art of the ready weiter, 
he will still have to develop his plan for reducing 
the surplus, and this will bother him. Will he 
endorse the Senate Bill for protecting monopolies 
and fostering trusts? Will he follow Mr. Blaine 
in his advocacy of free guilds and free diinks P He 
is now coniionted, as Cleveland said, not by a 
theory, but by a lot of hard facts, which cannot be 
ignored nor shirked. He must deal with them in 
one way or another, and of the effect of his deal- 

gs he must shoulder the whole responsibility. It 
aught appal a braver man. 

One by one the false pretences of the late cam 
paign ate being reduced to an absurdity. In the 
Republican processions in this city, no. once 
flaunted more glaring banners inscribed—* Pro- 
tection to home indust'y! No European pauper 
labour for us!” than the Risdon Iron Works. 
Since the election the Spreckels ordered from this 
concern new boilers for their ocean steamers, the 
Alameda and the Mariposa. After minute calcu- 
lations, the proprietors of the Risdon works 
found that under our tariff it was cheaper 10 
import the boiler plates {rom Scotland than to 
make them here; and they ordered them accord- 
ingly. When they arrived here, the workmen 
protested at being required to rivet them, 
under the orders of their Union prepared to st 
They complained that a protection to native 
dustry which consisted in_ the importation of 
finished steel plates from Great Britain, was a 
sham and a delusion, But the merry men of the 
Risdon only laughed, and dared them to strike. 
‘They told them they ‘didn't understand the true 
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meaning of protection to native industry; and the 
men are beginning to think they don’t. 

‘The Knights of Labour have received another 
blow in New Vork. ‘They ordered a senseless 
strike of car drivers, which put working people to 
great inconvenience, and obliged thousands of 
working gils to walk several miles every day 








though’ Uie slush to and from their homes. 
But the authorities in. New York have learned 
the art of dealing with mobs. On the first 


day, the police forced a passage through the 
crowds, and made many’ prisoners. On the 
second, they were forbidden to make prisoners 
and were told to use their clubs freely. On the 
third they were warned that the Inspector wanted 
no wounded policemen, and that when fights ac- 
curred, revolvers were a more effectual weapon 
than clubs. On the fourth they were commanded, 
on the first show of resistance, to draw their r 
volvers and to shoot to kill. ‘This was more than 
the stomach of the strikers could stand. ‘The 
strike collapsed, without the loss of a single life, 
and the cars are running asusual. ‘The ridiculous 
pretence that men who work with their hands have 
interests separate from and antagonistic to the 
terests of men who work with their heads, is thus 
being gradually exploded. 

It is announced, seemingly on good authority 
that at the end of his term, President Cleve- 
land will resume the practice of the law in 
New York City, entering the firm of which Prank 
Rangs and Wayne McVeagh are members. The 
fecling gains sirength that we onght to provide 
a suitable place for ex-Presidents by making 
them ex-officio members of the Senate with a 
salary sufficient to support them in comfort, and 
it is quite likely thata law to this effect will be 
passed by the gtst Congress. Mr. Cleveland 
will not be a successful member of the bar, but in 
the Senate his experience would be of value to the 
country. 

Lord Salisbury proposes to punish the United 
States for sacrificing Lord Sackville by appoint- 
ing in his room a gentleman of the name of 
Pauncefote, who was once Attorney-General at 
Hongkong, and has since filled positions in the 
Foreign Office. He will of course be hospitably 
welcomed at Washington, But whata pity itis 
that, knowing our tendency to tuft hunting, the 
English don’t send us a genuine blue-blooded peer ! 
A duke, now, could do what he wanted with 
us. We should all crawl at his feet, and beg him 
to dictate the terms on which he desired to have 
the fisheries question and the extradition treaty 
settled: whereas a common mister or even knight 
or baronet is of no more account at Washington 
than a German baron, 

A religious revival is being conducted in this 
city by Mr. Moody, of the late firm of Moody and 
Sankey. The enormous crowds which flock to 
hear the preacher bear testimony to the life which 
still lingers in religion, at least among women. 
‘Thousands of panting females are driven nightly 
from the doors, and inside, the enthusiasm is 
genuine and universal. Moody is neither original 
nor eloquent. But he is sincere, and quaint, as 
Spurgeon was in his glory. He puts the case be- 
tween God and no God with the apparent fairness 
of an impartial judge. ‘The trick comes in when 
he calls for argument from counsel on both sides; 
he puts the case of the Almighty himself, but 























Baal—as he calls him—has no counsel. Thus the 
Judge is able to sum up with seeming honesty, 
and to find for the Diety on all the issues. Your 





new England Congregationist or Baptist looks 
down from immeasurable heights upon the ignorant 
superstition of the Itish servant girl who atones 
for that litile transaction in the back-yard by an 
extra effusion of paters and aves: bul to a philo- 
sophic mind—to one of your Buddhists, for in- 
stance—the distinction between the weeper at 
Moody’s and the counter of beads is minute. To 
certain minds the sincerity of a preacher appears 
to afford conclusive proof of the soundness of his 
doctrines ; Moody and Spurgeon are unquestion- 
ably sincere; therefore they tell the truth, and we 
ought all to follow their lead. How is it possible 
that he could be wrong? says the sweet penitent 
in ribbons and lace : he doest't make acent by his 
preaching. 

A new version of the Enoch Arden business has 
come to light in Illinois. A girl in New England 
had become attached while a very young child to 
a boy in her neighbourhood, Her family moved 
to Illinois. But the young people kept up a cor- 
respondence, and thirteen years after the separa 
tion, the young man offered marriage and was 
accepted. On the day fixed a gentleman made 
his appearance in Illinois. The girl declared she 
did’nt recognise him, but he proved his identity, 
and married her. A few weeks after the marriage, 
the right man turned up, and it was discovered 
that the bridegroom had become possessed of his 
secret, had fallen in love with the girl himself, and 
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had managed to get his rival out of the way while 
he martied his girl. ‘The lady had no difficulty in 
recognizing her own love, and proposed a divorce on 
the ground of fraud. She soon ascertained, hows 
ever, that her marriage, fraudulent though it was, 
had been followed by the consequence which attends 
most marriages ; she was enceinte. Under these 
circumstances, a council of friends was held and it 
was decided that proceedings should be suspended 
till the child was born. Ii after that event she 
wished for a divorce, her husband should offer no 
opposition to the decree; if however she had 
learned to love the father of her child, Enoch 
Arden should go his ways, and never molest 
them more. 











San Francisco, February 13th. 

We are getting more fun out of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. On October 7th, 1888, there arrived 
at the portof San Francisco a Chinese labourer 
named Chae Ching Ping, who had left the United 
States fifteen months previously, carrying in his 
pocket a certificate stating that he was entitled to 
return to this country, Judge Hager, Collector of 
the Port, refused to allow Chae Ching Ping to 
land, his certificate notwithstanding, on the ground 
that since he left San Francisco, to wit, on October 
Ist, 1888, Congress had passed, and the President 
had signed an’ Act pronouncing such certificates 
void, and declaring that a Chinaman who left this 
country could not return, though the laws and the 
treaties had guaranteed that he could. Chae 
Ching Ping appealed to the courts, on the ground 
that under the law of 1882 he had acquired rights 
which the law of 1888 could not take away; the 
case went to Judge Sawyer who was unable to 
stand the pressure, and being by him decided 
against the Chinaman, it was taken on appeal 
to the supreme court, where it will be heard on 
March 11th. ‘The point is exceedingly simple : it 
is whether Congress has the power to impair the 
obligation of a contract, or to forfeit vested rights 
without process of law. 

But the sand lot sees a chance to fire the public 
heart, and newspapers devoted to the propagation 
of ignorance and the fostering of prejudice appeal 
with tears in their eyes to the public to sustain the 
Scott Act, which appears to be the Palladium of 
Californian liberties. On the strength of this John 
F, Swift, Stephen White, and George Johnson, 
lawyers, have applied to the legislature for $6,000 
nominally to pay their expenses to attend the 
Chae Ching Ping trial on behalf of Chinese ex- 
clu » reality to attend the Inauguration Ball ; 

houses of the legislature grant the 
application by overwhelming majorities—being 
especially roused to enthusiasm by the fiery 
eloquence of an Irish blatherskite named Shana- 
han, bent, at whatever cost to himself, on ex- 
cluding the heathen from the soil to which he 
personally came from the Tipperary bogs a few 
years ago. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the Fede- 
rated Trades and the Trades Unions are clear that 
the Scott Act is constitutional, and must be main- 
tained. It is possible that the views of the cigar- 
makers and joiners and plasterers who do the 
thinking for the Unions may not carry conviction 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court. ‘There is an 
old fashioned prejudice in this country against 
the repudiation of bargains, whether they are 
made with Christians or with heathens, and 
except under severe pressure, the Supreme Court 
does not get its law from Jack Cade. But no one 









































can tell. In the mean e, for the first time for 
ten years, the Chinese question stands a f 
chance of being ventilated, and the world will 





learn before the controversy is over thal we are not 
all barbarians on this side of the continent. 
Congress insists on getting the papers in the 
Behring Sea cases, and Mr. Bayard insists that 
it shall not. ‘They will reveal a shameful chapter 
of history, It appears to be an actual fact, to 
which the captain of the revenue cutter Bear tes 
fies, that he received, in the spring of 1888, the 
usual instructions from the Department to seize 
vessels found fishing or sealing in Behring Sea— 
that the day before he left this port, a special mes- 
senger from Washington handed him  supple- 
mental instructions in a sealed envelope, not to 
be opened till the Bear was fifty miles at sea; 
that those instructions, when opened, forbade his 
seizing British sealers. The British sealing fleet 
was then lying at anchor at Victoria, B.C. The 
Bear had no sooner sailed than the nature of her 
secret instructions became known to the Canadian 
sealers, who put to sea, and had a capital 
season. In the meantime, the British sloop of 
war Caroline, which had been despatched to 
Behring Sea by Admiral Heneage, returned 
to her station south of Alaska; and Messrs. 
Liebes & Co., of this city, dealers in furs, 
and owners of sealing vessels, hearing in some 
way or other that British vessels were to be un- 





















molested, wrote to the department to inquire if 
American vessels could not enjoy the same pri- 
vilege, and was informed that they could not. If 
there be a more shameful page in our diplomatic 
history than this, I don’t know where to look for 
it. The British Minister appears to have backed 
Bayard square down; but when the pressure of 
the foreigner’s hand was withdrawn, the Secretary 
became as before the obsequious servant of the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

Senator Cullom of Illinois, who is supposed to 
Le very close to the President elect, declares that 
an extra session of Congress will be called in 
March, chiefly for the purpose of passing a new 
tariff bill. Some attempts have been made to 
adjust the Senate and House bills, and to con- 
tinué a compromise bill out of thetwo. But 
they are based on such radically different prin- 
ciples, that the effort cannot but fail. Allison’s 
bill, which is becoming known as a bill for the pro- 
tection of trusts, and the furthering of monopolies, 
appears so absurd when it comes to be studied 
that a suspicion has arisen that the senator from 
Towa, who was, in times past, sound enough 
the faith, really designed to reduce the protective 
system to an absurdity. It carries to an extreme 
the principle that every body must be taken care 
of except the people. It even gives two millions 
and a half to the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
whose claim to such bounty it would defy a con- 
jurer to discern. 

We raise in this country weather to suit all 
tastes. They are just getting over a “cold snap” 
in the East, during which the mercury. in Northern, 
New York and Canada fell to 35° below zero, 
while on the same day in San Francisco, the heat 
was intolerable. They have had an old fashioned 
snowstorm in New England, in which two solid 
feet of snow fell in five hours, and the harbour 
of Portland was blockaded more tightly than the 
job could have been done Ly an enemy’s fleet. 
Simultaneously here, the fruit trees burstinto bloom, 
and there was an automatic corner on straw hats. 

We have no further news from Samoa, and 
from the absence of despatches from Auckland 
it is inferred that all is quiet on the Potomac. A. 
conference between England, Germany, and the 
United States will be opened at Berlin on Mon- 
day, and it is assumed that everything will be 
adjusted pleasantly in this best of all possible 
wotlds. There is a prevailing impression that 
Mr. Bayard has allowed the Germans to cuff our 
ears; he is to the manner born. It won’t hurt us, 
and it-wont help our ‘Teutonic friends. Whe 
Blaine comes in, Jonathan is going on the ram- 
page, and anybody who gets in his way, be he Ger- 
manor what not, will have to take the consequences 

‘There is some danger of trouble at Panama, 
Thousands of workmen have been thrown out of 
employment, and they must either steal or starve. 
Residents of the isthmus beg piteously for protec- 
tion. Mr, Cleveland has laid the facts before 
Congress, and an appropriation has been passed 
to enable the Executive to cope with the emergency. 
By the treaties between Colombia and the United 
States, the latter are bound to preserve the peace 
on the isthmus if the former neglects that duty. 
It will probably be necessary to land troops to 
prevent the looting of the towns of Panama and 
Colon, and the destruction of the Panama Rail- 
road property. Poor De Lesseps is said to be 
crying in France. 

Preparations for the inaugural ball continue, 
and it is evidently going to bea grand affair. The 
price of tickets has been fixed at $5. Just two 
complimentaries are to be issued—one for the 
President and one for the Vice-President. All 
the world and his wife declare their intention of 
attending, but a good many of them expect their 
Congressmen to provide them with tickets. A 
much finer entertainment was given on the 5th at 
the Academy of Design in New York. It was 
a fancy dress ball, and history, mythology, fiction, 
and art were ransacked for designs for the 
costumes. It is reckoned that the dresses cost 
$3,000,000, to say nothing of the tickets which cost 
$7 each. Hearths were covered with priceless rugs 
oti which stood ancient statues, and modern 
candelabra, over which Japanese dragons in white 
and pink silk waved and hovered. Walls were 
hidden by Flemish tapestries of the renaissance, 
worth thousands of dollars. Exquisite music was 
discoursed by a series of bands; the supper was 
served in the library by Carl Berger, who wore the 
costume of the head steward of Henry VIIL, and 
had all his men similarly apparelled. © As some of 
your lady readers may be interested in the 
costumes worn by the queens of society, and their 
escorts, I append a description from the Jenkins of 
period : 


Mrs. William Astor wore a sixteenth-century costame of royal 
purple velvet with  pearl-wrought lace and a diamond-woven 
diadem. | The velvet was all silk, scarcely thicker than broad: 
cloth. All about the round court train, down the side, in the 
ores and on the right breast of the bodice were asters of natural 
size, worked in solid gold bullion, with a conventionalized vine 
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of leaves and bude A’ banquet of gold on the bodice was a 
Marvellous picee ofembrodery. Every aster in the train was 
the very perfection of decorative needle-work.” A petticoat of 
hick while satin was seen through the meshes of woven peatl 
thot eovered it, this drapery being a sort of hsher’s net with tiny 
gold dises in reliet, 

J Astor wore a costume of the sitteenth century, made of 
sapphire blue velvet, with a Venetian jacket of that ich colour, 
ined with vertical bands, gold pulled sleeves; a flat hat of gold 
brocade, trimmed with blue plumes; an old. sword in a jeweled 
scabbard anda beautiful lace completed his dress.” His. shoes 
Swere of brown suede, with brown gaiters and sibbons fnistied at 
the knees of the stockings. 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton, ina toilet of a Lady of the Court of Fer- 
dinand and Jeabella, ‘had a profusion of Musale jewels for the 
hairy arms, and throa 

Mrs, flemy Clews, as the Duchess of Manchester, wore a short 
skictor ivory white crepe de chive, low necked, with putled elbow 
fleeces. “A mantle of white gold brocade, lined with pink satiny, 
Theed with tiyer skin, was suspended from her shoulver, held in 
plice bya tiger's patys At exinisite miniature. iyory-fastened 
Vraiat belt of pearls and diamondennd a turban of white ertpe de 
Chine with pearls and white feathers completed the costume: 

Dr. Il. La Tevis of San Francisco asa toreador ef the sixteenth 
century.‘ wore a velvet costume with silken sash, heavily elged 
Sith golden pangles 

George B. de Forest wore the uniform of the Life Hussars of 
the Prussian Army of 1853, which was of black, relieved by skull 
and crossuenen srbroldcred in the 

W. D. Sloane wore a handsome 
teenth centry, of red velvet with gold embroidery, edged with 
pearl gay siting wine coloured hat with long plumes, and a 
Rown of ices. The butions on his waistcoat were diamonds, 

Frederick Sharon. of California wore a Louis XV. dress, with 
lavender knee-brecches, white silk coat, silver waistcoat, and 
develed sweets 

Mrs. Frederic 



































costume of the six. 


























aron wore a Greck costume of pink 
ny and gold embroidery edged it. She 


aLouis XIV. costame and blueand silver. 
Vi, dress, striped breeches edged with jet 
p tof blaick'velvet plush, 

Biss Euretta Kernochan was dressed as Joan d’Arc, She 
wore a dress of white cr: pe with a jacket of light blue. She car~ 
ried a white satin shield, emblazoned witha tleur de lis, and 
alco wore a helmet, 




















jones of the seventeenth cen- 













Mrs. Whitney edme asa man 
tury, blue velvet, with long tr The sleeves in her bodice 
were sil mull, Sie wore 2 collar of goll a 











Dis, Parana ns Cleopatra, wore A copy 9 
worn by Mrs. 9 he last act of the play. It 
gauze, with golden jewels; diamond stars in the hair and also a 
thamond necklace. 








THE CAPITAL OF KOREA. 
pt ge, 
We publish below Mr, H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of the Capital of 








Korea :— 
Soul, Korea, October 31st, 1888, 

It is the City of Ichabod. A few years ago—: 
few, thatis, in the life of a city—Korea was edu- 
cating the Japanese people in the arts: Satsuma 

in Soul. To-day there is not a 

Jain to be bought in the city worth 
A few years’ago it Look an army 
of 130,000 men under the greatest general Japan 
has ever had, to conquer the country. ‘To-day the 
advent of thinly American matines threw 150,000 
Koreans into a panic. Yesterday I visited one of 
the old palaces, Pushing the door open to enter, 
T almost pushed it off ts hinges; the spacious 
entrance-terrace is a mulberry orchard; grass 
grows in the stables; the throne on which the 
King sat to receive his ministers is black with 
mildew; the splendid carvings are rotting from the 
lofty roofs; not a soul sets foot in these deserted 
halls, Oddest of all, as we stood in silence by the 
great pillars of the throne-room—this is an actual 
fact, not an imaginative correspondent’s white lie, 
ask Mr. Consul Ford who was with me—a dove 
cooed to us fiom her nest in one of the carven 
capitals, It was the vision of Omar Khyyam :— 

‘The palace that to heaven its columns threw, 

And kings the forehead on its threstiold drew, 

Tsay the solitary ring-dove there, 

And "Coo, coo, 600," the exied, # 

Séul (pronounced variously Sool, Sowl, and Say- 
ool, and erroneously marked on almost all maps 
as Kinkitau, the name of the province) is a city of 
About 159,000 people, of whom 500 are Chinese, 
goo Japanese, and 25 Europeans, and Americans, 
excluding missionanes. It is surrounded by a 
more or less dilapidated wall, pierced by several 
imposing gateways, all of which are closed at sun. 
set at the sound of a great bell, and the keys 
placed for the night in charge of the king’s guard 
atthe palace, On one side of the city a second 
wall encloses the palace and the royal domain, 
and from the farthest point of this a stony moun- 
tain rises abruptly and synimetrically toa sharp 
peak. ‘The city is surrounded by mountains, and 
lies like the palm of one’s hand when the fingers 
are turned upwards, but this one, Nam-shan, is the 
highest, and every night about eight o'clock a bea- 
con blazes for a few minutes from its summit. On 
some hill top of the west coast, if order reigns, a 
signal-fire is lighted alter sunset every” day. 
Another hill top’ further north repeats it if all 
quiet there too, and so from mountain to mountain 
the bonfires travel round the Hermit Land—along 
the shove of the Yellow Sea, across the frontier of 
Manchuria, by Russian Tartary, down the Sea of 
Japan, coasting the Korean Strait, up the Yellow 
Sea again, and inland to the capital, ull at last the 
sudden blaze upon Nam-shan, almost in the royal 
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gardens, tells His anxious Majesty that one more 
day thoughout his kingdom has passed in peace. 

Soul has two wide sireeis, and two only. For a 
quarter of a mile in front of the palace and then 
ata right angle for a mile or so, there is a fine 
well-kept road filty yards wide, while everywhere 
else in the city the average width is probably 
about twelve feet. Almost all are traversed by an 
unsavoury gutter, sometimes down the middle, 
sometimes at the sides, while every now and then 
you cross a kind of canal-sewer, a lingering shallow 
Streain of water, refuse, and filth, Needless to 
add, therefore, that the atmosphere of Sul is very 
offensive to the nostrils. The houses are built of 
wood and paper, and all thatched, for it is for- 
bidden for anybody except an official to cover him- 
self with a tiled roof. The shops are segregated 
in streets according to their wares, Thus, the 
grain-market is in the wide street, and for half a 
mile this is covered with broad shallow baskets 
full of rice, millet, beans, and many other seeds, 
among which the merchants and their customers 
walk and talk. The cabinet-makers occupy a 
whole street, the second-hand dealers another, the 
dealers in piece-goods have a row of warehouses, 
the gold and silver smiths live along the canal, 
andso on. But there is nothing whatever for a 
stranger to buy. [went toa score cabinet-makers’ 
shops to purchase one of the curious little cabinets, 
but the most expensive one I could find cost only 
two dollars, and that was not worth carrying home, 
Nothing of gold or silver is made except to order; 
the embroidery hhoddy; the paintings are 
ghastly; the carving is beneath contempt, Here, 
too, the glory has departed 

A strect full of Koreans suggests the orthodox 
notion of the resurrection, Eveibody is in white 
robes, and even though a man has got only one 
suit inthe world, it is clean, When he goes home 
at night, if he belong to this poor class, he retires 
to bed and his wife washes and pammels his 
clothes. Tsay “pummels,” for ironing is an un- 
known art in Korea, After being washed the 
calico is stretched on a wooden block aud then 
with a flat block of wood in each hand the woman 
pounds it for hours. After sunset all Soul rings 
with the dactylic tap-tap-lap, lap-tap-tap of these 
domestic voices of the night, as with the incessant 
cry of a million strident insects. ‘The diess of the 
women is extraordinary, and certainly, to quote 
Dr. Johnson, they must have been at infinite pains 
to invent it, for by nature no one could be such a 
fool. ‘The upper garment consists of sleevesand an 
apology for the body of a jacket about six inches 
deep and reaching, therefore, about three inches 
below the armpits. The skirt is a great baggy 
petticoat attached to a broad waistband which be- 
ins about six inches below where the jacket ends, 
Between the two there is nothing, that is to say, ex- 
cept six inches of dirty brown skin, exposing just 
those parts of the bedy which all other women in 
the world prefer to conceal, ‘The effect is disgust- 
ing. Moreover, as if to emphasize this ludici ous 
exhibition, these very women are most particular 
to hide their faces from any man, ‘The theory is 
that a male Korean always looks the other way, 
but the moment a foreigner comes in sight they 
hastily draw over their faces the folds of the light 
cloak worn hanging from the head. It is a pity 
they have not fairy godmothers to supply them all 
with invisible caps, Séul would be the more attrac- 
tive, The Korean men on the other hand, are fine 
fellows, tall, well-buill, graceful, dignified, gene- 
rally possessing: regular features. ‘They all have, 
a well-fed look, although the standard of 
physical living is about as low as is possible. 
Poverty reigns in Sdul—extreme, universal, and 
hopeless. And the explanation is to be found in 
one elegant word—ayanghan, ‘The nyangban is 
the official, from the prime minister to the lowest 
hanger-on of the palace. All Korean society con- 
sists of two classes, those who ate nyangbans and 
those who are not. All worl is done by the latter, 
and the problem of the former is how to get most 
of the product of it with least trouble. By taxes, 
by enforced bribes, by threats, by squeezes,” in 
short by every known or discoverable form of 
extortion, the nyangban makes the other support 
him. Consequently the other takes good cate 
not to earn a cash more than will keep the life in 
his own bedy and enable him just to held the 
ayangban at arm's length, Hence, by an obvious 
chai of causation, the utter rottenness and inert- 
ness and stagnation of Korean society. Any 
proposed change for the better has against it 
the whole nyangban tribe, that is, everybody in 
Korea above the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, And the people themselves have fallen 
below the stage at which they could initiate the 
one step that would save them—* swift revolution, 
changing depth with height.” Is there, then, 
any hope for Korea? Only from outside. 

As an_ illustration of the social condition of 
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Korea, take an event which occurred a week be- 


fore I reached here. There is a guild or secret 
society of the colporteurs of Korea, having wealthy 
merchants in the capital for its apex and the 
army of itinerant peddlers traversing the country 
in ail direction for its base. It was discovered or 
suspected at the palace that a conspiracy threa- 
tening the throne was hatching among the mem- 
bers of this guild. ‘Therefore one afternoon si 
of the most prominent members, rich merchants, 
were seized, thrown into prison—the barracks 
either contain or constitute the prison—and the 
same evening, whet the General in command 
found leisure or energy to attend to the matter, the 
unlucky six were quietly strangled, ‘There is “no 
infernal nonsense” about trial or conviction or 
sentence in the Land of the Morning Calm.” So 
much for law. Politics is on the same level. I 
have three letters of introduction to Korean states- 
men. One is dead, the second is in banishment 
at Hongkong, the third sent me his card with a 
polite message that he had just been appointed 
Prime Minister and therefore could no longer talle 
about politics! And another little illuminating 
fact is that when a Korean statesman is banished 
or executed for political trespasses, his wife and 
daughters and all his womankind are taken and 
attached as a sort of permanent staff of prostitutes 
to one of the departments of State for the use of 
the Minister and his assistants. This is the country 
for which the United States are supposed to be 
shedding tears of sympathy, and where they are 
certainly, through some of theirs representatives, 
engaged in a ludicrous course of political intrigue. 
But with Korea as a centre of the politics of the 
Pacific I shall deal in a later letter. 

Before I left Séul I had the honour of an 
audience with His Majesty the King, Mr. Colin 
Ford, the British Consul General, presenting 
me. ‘We were received at the palace at three 
o'clock by half a dozen Vice-Presidents of the 





























Foreign Office in a small detached wooden build- 
ing where we sat for a quarter of an hour 
drinking champagne over a green baize table, 
seated on ordinary foreign chairs, and with gim- 
crack brass electric light fittings over our heads. 





‘Then an officer came for us and in solemn single 
file we proceeded though the grounds and yards 
to the central open pavilion where alone the King 
holds audience, first the official court interpreter, 
Mr. Kim, a Korean nobleman, as no one of lower 
rank is admitted to the presence of the sovereign, 
then Mr, Ford, then myself, and more officials in 
broad-winged ‘hats and gorgeous purple robes 
bringing up the rear. As soon as we came in 
sight of the King an official left His Majesty's side 
and instructed us in a loud voice in the method 
of our approach—left turn, ten steps, right turn, 
ten steps, bow, up two steps, bow, up two more 
steps, right turn, five steps, and Low, all of which 
brought us face to face with the King across a 
small square table. Mr, Kim assumed a crouch- 
ing position from the first_ moment, like a sports- 
man stalking a covey from behind a hedge, and 
never quitted it Ull we were out of the royal sight 
again. The first thing that caught my eye was a 
three and sixpenny English hearthrug of glaring red 
and green which formed the cover of His Majesty's 
reception table, The second thing was that our 
noble interpreter was so overcome by finding him- 
self in the presence that gl k wings and 
he could scarcely articulate. ‘The King is a litle 
man, dressed in handsome dark red silk, richly 
embroidered with gold, wearing a pot hat of simi- 
lar material. His hands he kept hidden in his 
voluminous sleeves. His face is pale but very 
pleasing, brimming over with good nature, and 
each of his questions he chattered out with a tip. 
pling nervouslaugh likea gitl’s. And each time he 
laughed we could see a large yellow bead of 
something he was chewing, On each side of him 
stood a big solemn-faced minister suggesting from 
time to time a woid or a proper inquiry. Poor 
Mr. Kim, however, was a broken reed. The King 
asked something with a merry laugh, After a 
short pause a faint and shuddering gurgle from 
beneath Mr. Kim's low benthead. What does 
he say?” asked Ford of me (I was standing bet- 
ween them) behind his hand. I give it up, T 
returned. “IT thank His Majesty,” said the con- 
sul, taking the bull by the horns, “for the honour 
of this audience.” The King laughed again, as if 
it were an excellent joke, and asked something 
else. ‘This time [ nudged Mr. Kim and listened 
intently. Slowly in an awe-stricken tone the words 
came, “His Majesty hopes your King is quite 
well.” Ford looked at me beseechingly and I 
whispered, “* Hopes your King's quite well,” trying 
to keep a straight face. “1 thank His Majesty,” 
replied the Consul boldly, thinking he was now on 
sale ground, and not having caught my words ; 
“Tam quite well.” This time when His Majesty 
giggled, we both giggled with him. And so on, 
over the usual routine questions fora quarter of an 
hour, when the King graciously expressed his good 
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wishes for your correspondent’s journey, and we 
retired, carrying away the impression of a capital 
little fellow, rather in awe of his own big ministers. 
Afterwards, with similar formalities, I was pre- 
sented tothe Crown Prince, a flabby-faced youth of 
about nineteon, bloated with dissipation, turning 
helplessly to two horrible eunuchs who stood beside 
him for what he should say to us, bobbing up and 
down and almost slobbering in his pitiable physical 
nervousness—a dreadful object, more fit so far 
as looks go to occupy a seat in an asylum for 
idiots than a throne. 

The foreign community at Séul consists, as I 
said, of about a score of people excluding Japanese, 
of whom there is a long street of merchants and 
artizans. Great Britain is represented by an 
Acting Consul-General, Mr. Colin Ford, whose hos- 
pitality 1 enjoyed ; M. Charles Waeber looks very 
sharply after Russian interests, and with Madame 
Waeber contrives that most visitors shall carry 
away grateful recollections of charming entertain- 
ment; the Hon. Hugh Dinsmore takes care of 
American interests and Americans; there are dip- 
lomatic representatives of Germany, France, and 
Japan, and a Commissioners of Customs. A’ good 
many missionaries still stay in Sdul, although they 
are now forbidden to preach, and one only, an ex- 
cellent doctor, is permitted to practice in charge 
of a free hospital and any number of daily out- 
patients. The little community manages with diffi- 
culty to amuse itself, and the recent threatened at- 
tack was a welcome break in the monotony of its life. 
At one time a few weeks ago things looked serious 
for a while. All the Chinese servants left, simply 
saying that the foreigners were to be killed and 
they dare not stay; arms were brought out and 
cleaned and loaded; the Russian Legation was 
prepared for a siege, and everybody was ready to 
rendezvous there at a signal of three rifle-shots, 
and_a rocket, if at night. Thirty American 
marines, however, marched up one night; a 
number of Russians followed, and although up- 
wards of twenty Koreans were butchered in the 
streets by their compatriots, no foreigner was 
disturbed. But the beacon did not blaze from 
Nam-shan that night. Henry Norman. 











FROM VANCOUVER TO JAPAN. 
pe 

We reprint the following from’ correspondence 
addressed to a Canadian journal :— 

Between Vancouver and the little God-forsaken 
towns of the North-west prairie there is all the 
difference which exists between a body of flesh and 
blood, and a purely mechanical contrivance. 1 
have yet to discover what irresistible incentive to 
live people can find in those flat, frigid, treeless, 
waterless spots east of the Rockies. Here every: 
thing is instinct with vitality, and the warm, woo- 
ing air coaxes from nature all her passionate 
luxuriance, and from men an ardour far keener 
than they feel in arctic regions. 

We have walked and we have driven, we have 
grown enthusiastic and our enthusiasm has become 
a flame lightening up the city’s future, a future of 
crowded thoroughfares and towering buildings, of 
hive-like docks and rattling stations. The Ame- 
rican very naturally will tell you that Vancouver 
to-day is ‘fin the stump.” It doubtless is “in the 
stump ” if you compare it with what it will be the 
city begins very piano towards the east and goes 
on crescendo westwards from two-storied buildings 
to those of six—I need hardly mention I suppose 
that those of six are the hotel. Farther than 
this you may find cosy dwellings amidst a har- 
vest of stumps, but the stumps’ hour has come, 
All day long I can hear the whiz, the thud, the 
creaking of machinery, and chisel, and hammer, 
and as I look from my window out into the night 
T see a perfect pandemonium of burning trees 
stretching to the sea. Poor martyrs to civiliza- 
tion! ‘They look such human things raising their 
bare, blackened arms in helpless agony towards 
the sky, while the crawling flames encircle them 
and slowly suck away their life blood. But what 
would be done without town lots to sell? The 
value of property increases steadily day by day, 
and when we remember what constituted Van- 

















where the tall trees stand on either side like sen- 
tinels guarding the fairy land beyond—delicious 
green entanglements of delicate undergrowth, 
saplings and fantastic plants that cling to each 
other and intertwine with almost delirious passion, 
while from the great boughs above hang, like dis- 
hevelled hair, masses of grayish moss. Every now 
and again we catch glimpses of a dreamy expanse 
of sea, of delicate-tinted skies, of mountains round 
whose sides the coquetting mists coil and float all 
day. 

The Philistine citizen hints at “tidying up” these 
enticing precincts, and making cricket-grounds 
in them! We hope, however, that progress, 
satisfied with her success everywhere else, will 
now lay down her axe here and not try to “im- 
prove” what is at present the loveliest park in 
Canada. 

* * * * * * 

A persistent, depressing British Columbian rain 
made the dreary wharf, and the dreary prospect 
of an ocean voyage still drearier. The ship looked 
dirty and cross, and though she seemed to spurn 
the land from her in disgust, she turned her he: 
reluctantly to sea. We talked and laughed with 
our friends on the shore after the inane fashion 
that people always do in similar situations— 

“Remember me to Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
said the French gentleman. 

Don't forget a jolly lot of silk handkerchiefs, 
cried the Englishman. 

“Ah! that land of the ideal!” sighed the Ger- 
man professor. 

The voices grew fainter and fainter, The 
laughter became ghastly, then fell short of us in 
the ‘waves, a veil dropped before our eyes—was 
it the rain? 

* * * * * * * 

The twenty-four days had passed. The seahad 
grown calm. ‘The skies had changed, changed to 
the consistency and delicacy of cigarette smoke. 
With a profound bow the sun met us on the thres- 
hold of his home; then he glided behind a pale 
gold screen to call his bride. She came forth 
smiling that wooing smile of hers, and dressed in 
a wonderful gown of blue crépe-like mist figured 
lightly with strange birds, edged with crimson and 
yellow, while a single siar-flower nodded in her 
hair. “At dawn we saw Japan ! 

ee Mae a Se ke ce ee 

And so we had arrived in the land of tinted 
films and cobweb lines and the quintessence of 
things. 

The ship was stormed by scores of curiously 
clad creatures;—men in dark blue tunics with 
white cabalistic marks on the back, the brown 
faces and chests and limbs glinting like polished 
bronze ; men in tights who might have been Floren- 
tines of the 15th century; men in the loose 
kimono. Strange-looking boats flecked the sea, 
strange-looking. low-roofed houses made the town 
by the water’s edge. Away near the horizon line 
a huge, cone-like mass of something white from a 
dark green basin. Large birds floated and wheeled 
and shrieked through the air, and over everything 
stretched a sky of tender, hazy blue. As I jooked 
at the fantastic picture painted on the gold back- 
ground of an eastern morning it all seemed as 
mad a medley of beauty and grotesqueness as ever 
artist imagined for a Satsuma vase. 

ee ee ee ee ow 

We took but a hurried ride through the Japa- 
nese quarter of Yokohama, for it is not the thing 
to be “impressed” to any extent with Japanese 
scenes till you get to Tokyo. Nevertheless we found 
it very wonderiul, extravagantly picturesque, that 
Japanese quarter in the late afternoon. There 
were fierce-looking store-houses all painted blacle, 
and with iron bars; there were make-believe bird- 
cage habitations of paper and wood from which 
one could hear the melancholy complaining music 
of the samisen as if coming from some imprisoned 
thing, there were great, wide streets filled with 
quaint, dainty children and tottering old men, 
foreign sailors of amusingly lordly gaitand sweet. 
faced, captivating creatures that put to flight one’s 
Greek ideals, and there was always over all the 
dreamy blue sky and the largely flying birds. 

Louis Lioyp. 


























couver two years ago after the fire—two houses 
was it? That bids fair to point a moral and adorn 
a tale with even greater force than the proverbial 
acorn—such a place seems simply irrepressible. 
However the American (who has not invested in 
real estate there) may sneer at this ambitious 
Canadian town itself, he seldom has the imperti- 
nence not to succumb to its park, a park of seven 
miles with trees so superb that even if he measures 
their circumference in the most patriotic spirit he 
must give them as at least from thirty to fifty feet. 
Our carriage rolls along over velvély shell roads 
that only in January last were covered by the 
forest. We pass through grave dark avenues 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a se 


(Reurer Specun” ro “Jaray Mart.”] 


London, March 2nd. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote has been appointed 


Minister to Washington. i 
Signor Crispi, President of the Council and 


Minister for Home and Foreign Affairs of Italy, 








has resigned. 





London, March 4th. 
Pigott has committed suicide. 
Mr. Morley's amendment to the Address has 
been rejected. 
London, March sth. 
Mr. William Windom has been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
The rest of the Cabinet are unknown men. 
Later. 


The President of the United States in his in- 
augural Message to Congress on assuming office 
protests against foreign domination and sustains 
American rights in Samoa. He is in favour 
of an increase in the Navy, and says that it is 
the duty of Congress to adjust the revenue laws 
so as to leave the smallest surplus without at- 
tacking protection of the tariff. 

London, March 6th. 

Symptoms of blood-poisoning have appeared 
in the case of the King of the Netherlands and 
cause grave anxiety, though there is no danger 
of immediate dissolution. 

King Milan of Scrvia is ill, and is expected 
to abdicate, 


According to the Congressional Directory, William Windom, of 
Winona, was born in. Belmont County, Ohioy May 10, 183) 3 
feceived’ an. academic education; studied law at. Mount 
Vernon, Ohio; practised his profession in that State and in 
Minnesota until "1859; was elected Prosecuting Attorney. for 
Knox County in 1852, removed to Minnesota in 18s 3 w 
Representative inthe Thitty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, ‘Thict 
eighth, Thirtysninth, and Fortieth Congresses} 
by the Governor of Minnesota, in July, 1470, to fill the unexp 
ed term of Hon, Daniel S. Norton, deceased, in the Senate of 

States; was subsequently elected as a Republican 
re-elected in 1877. Mr. Windom was appointed 
of the Treasury by President Garield, and served 
until the death of that President, when he went out of office. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
= Pees 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 


‘Tats tave Yououama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45, 9.45, and r4 a.m; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05," 
$; 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 p.m, 

Trains suave Toxrd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sew 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen 90. 


Those marked (*) run through widhout stopping. at Teucutniy 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) arethe same 
as above with the exception of sopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Taxetovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second-class, sen 31, third-class, sev 14, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Taatns Leave Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m; and Kozu at 7, 
9.2, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.23, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Tolsulea, sen 92, sen 
19, sex 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, seu 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 08, 
sen §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (IKOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains LEAVE Kozu (down) at 9.15 am. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SuzvoKa at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yer 
1.60; third-class, sen 83. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains ravi Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 4.30 p.m; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 am. and 
3.05 p.m.; Siuraxawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
150 and 7.03 p.mn.; Fuxusurma (down) at 7 and 
111g a.m. 3.83 p-m.; Senpat (down) at 5.43 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m, 

Trains Leave Sutocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m,; Seat (up) at 7 and 
11.47 am.,and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxuswima (up) at 6 and 
10.02 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; Konryama (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunostiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Faris.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yer 5, yen 
3.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
te Shiogama yen 6.75, yeri 4.50, yen 2.25, 



























































YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 

and 100, a.m., and 1.93 and 4.05 p.m,; and Leave 

YoxosvKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
psm,—Fare, sen 20, 
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MAIL STEAMERS, 
4 


THE NEXT MAIT. 
From Hongkong. per M. M,C 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Eurove, 

‘vid Hongkong. per C. P. M.Co, Tuesday, Mar, 12th. 
From America... per P. M. ‘Vhursiay, Mar. 14th§ 
From Shanghai, ) 

per N.Y. K. 


per 0.&0. Co, 





Is DUE 
‘Sunday, Mar. roth * 
Sunday, Mar. roth.4 








Nagasaki & Friday, March rsth. 





Friday, Mar. 22nd.l| 








left Kobe on March othth. left Kobe on 

English mail) left Hongkong on 
ye le Jararo left San Francisco on Feb- 
ic left San Francisco vid Honolulu on March 


# Saghal 
March ath 
March sth 
ruary agrd. 1 
and, 















THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 
Shanghai 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and 


per M.M.Co. Sunday, Mar. roth. 


{ per N.Y. K. 





‘Tuesday, Mar. 12th 








For America... per. & Q.Co. Tuesday, Mar. 12th 
For Canada, &. per C. P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, Mar. 21st. 
For Ame Friday, March 22nd. 





per P.M, Co- 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
oe en 
ARRIVALS. 

Uppingham, British steamer, 1,430, Newcomb, 1st 
March,—Batoum tith January, 70,550 cases 
Oil.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Yokohama ‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
1st March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
1st March,—Hongkong 23rd February, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nacht. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,013, Isberg, 2nd 
March,—Nagasaki. 26h February, Coal.— 
P.M.S.S.Co. ¢ 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
rd March,—Kobe and March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, 4th 
March,—Hongkong 24th February, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197,Spiegelthal, 

4th March,—Oginohama 3rd March, Gene- 

tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

zato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 

th March}—Kobe 4th March, General.— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

hitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, Gu 
March,—Handa 5th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 6th 

ga 
0. 


























Mareli, Hongkong 24th Febi uary, vid 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. C 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, Out 
March,—San Francisco 13th Februaty, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. 8.5. Co. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 6th March,—Yokkaichi sth March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,457, J. V- Purvis, 
jth March,—Nagasaki 3rd/ March, Coal.— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 7th 
March,—Vancouver, :B.C.,  toth February, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, JapaneSe steamer, 1,202, Carvew, 
7th March,—Yokkaichi 6th March, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Fuleui, 7th 
March,—Hakodate 3rd March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 7ih “March,—Hakodate 5th March, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
gt March,—Kobe 6th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
































DEPARTURES. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 2nd March,—San Fiancisco, Mails 
and General. —P. M.S.S. Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
3rd March,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Na 
Saki, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
F, Christensen, 31d March,—Hakodate, G: 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
4th March,—Kobe, General—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisl 

Ehrenfels, British steamer, 
March,—Kobe, General. 
Trading Co. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1623, Brice, 5th 
March;—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 














Hansen, 5th 
hina and Japan 
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Yokohama Maru, 
5th March, 
eral.— 
August, Noew 
March,— 





apanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
anghai and ports, Mails and 
ippon Yusen Kaisha, 

gian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 

Jagasaki, General—P. M.S 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, 
6th March,—Hongkong via ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Nye, 6th Martch,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
6th March,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisl 

Chitose Maru, Japanese 6, Kaya, 7th 
March,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yuseu 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
th March,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 7th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and Genera 
O. & 0. S.S. Ce 

St. Fames, American bark, 1,487, Cook, 6th 
Mai —Kobe, General.—Paul Heinemann 
& Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 7th March,—Yokkaichi, General. —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 8th 
March,— Hongkong vid Nagasaki and Shang- 






























































hai, Mails and General. —C. P. M. Co. 
Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Moller, Silt 
March,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 
SSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fr 
Shangliai and ports :—Mrs. E. N. Price, Miss E. G. 


Newman, Miss B. Yoshioka, Messis. Bock, N. 
Hideshima, E. Ishikawa, and S. Machida in 
cabins Mr. and Mrs. Kurokawa, Miss Kurokawa, 
Messts. M. Futaki, Elman, J. Nakajima, and G 
Kobayashi in second class; and 71 passengers 











1 














steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. J. R. Sears in 
cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—H.E. the Imperial German Minister 





Dr. von Holleben and servants, Mr. C. Rohde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Knipping and 5 children, Miss AL 
de Ryke, Miss Geerts, Messrs. F. Schafer, Jolin 
Harvey, E. Schneider, and Yue Kee in cabin; 
and 24 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs, A. Wismer, J. J. Enslie, Isono Koi- 
mon, and Kawalubo Anianeshi in cabin; Messis. 
Tsuda Juichi, Indo Sei, Iwata Kinzo, Kataoka 
‘Toki Kyodani Yonezo, Shimazu Seisuke, Iwata 
Ichi, and Yamada Gonbai in second class; and 
go passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Marn, from 
Kobe :—Mesars. R. Rickmers, K. Fuji, Brand, J. 
Kaneko, and K. Watanabe in cabin ; aud 99 pes- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Messts. Jackson and An- 





















ton in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steerage. From 
London: Mr. J. Strauss in cabin 
Per British stea from San Fran- 





cisco:—Miss Jennie S. Vail, Mr. S. Yuchi, Mr. 
Ono, Mr. Pal Farnum, De. Joseph Rowland, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Glenny, Mr. H. ka, Rev. 
nd Mrs. Henry Stout, Miss B. Grifliths, Mr. 
James G. Keswick, Mr. Kang Chin He, Mr. Au- 
gustus King, Mr. Herbert King, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Holden Smith and infant, Mr. Luis de 
Montalvo, ‘The Master of Napier, wife, and 2 ser- 






































vants, and Mr. H. Delacamp in c and 5 
passengers in steerage. For Hongkong: Miss H. 
V. Noyes, Messrs. Murray A. Keir, W._F. 
MeMahon, and Hugh McCallum in For 
Nagasaki: Miss L. Imhoff in cabin. hang: 
hai: Miss F.Q. Wilson, Miss A. Steere, and Miss 
Flora Stewart in cabin. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:-—Mrs, ‘Yison, Mr. Alexander Tison, Mr. 








and Mrs, Neale, Messrs. H. C. Warren, ‘1. 
Broadwood, and W. Weston in cabin, For Hong- 

kong: 33 Chinese and 1 European in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok 
4 passengers in second class ; and 81 in 














Per Japanese steamer Vanashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :— Messrs. M. Ide, N. Kawamura, S. Hirose, 
N. Kubo, Futsumi, K. Masoke, ¥. Hiramatsu, Y 
Agi, T. Tokuda, B. Oi, and F.V. Samuels in 
cabin'y 4 passengers in second class; and 134 in 
steerage. 








DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Pekin, ‘ 
Francise siewt.- Commander W. W. Gilpatrick, 
U.S.N., Mrs. Dr. Dukes, Mrs. Brown, Miss Kid- 
der, Messrs. J. Odell, F. Straliler, E.D. Buckle, 

















R. Bolling, A. W. Hutton, J. J. Rohen, and G. 
H, Ferguson in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Miss Alison, Messrs. 
Macarty, Salinger, and J. H. Want in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss A. E. Garvin, Messrs. 
Leon Dean Heisn, Tuck Shin, N. P. Kingdon, 
Kishigawa, Watanabe in cabin; Messrs. J. Hitada, 
R. Sato, Mr. and Mrs. Matano, Mr. A. W. 
Quinton, aud Mr. Kamijio in second class ; and 72 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Marn, for Kobe: 
—Major R. C. Turner, Lieut. A. Lovell, Messrs. 
T. Yamada, H. Kajima, and S. Shimabara in 
cabin; 3 passengers in second class; and 96 in 
steerage. 

Per Gert 























an steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid pot ts :—Baron von Doernbergand servant, 
Mis. Kauffmann, Miss Pauline Ziffer, Messis. 
Theodor Hake, Emil Wismer, E. Grosser, M. 
Vorwald, Weinberger, Nakarai, Shimidzu, Har- 
vey, and Okada in cabin; and 2 Japanese and 
16 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe = 
—Comit K. Inouye, Mr.and Mrs, C. Watanabe 
and 3 children, Captain Inglis, R.N., Lieut.-Com- 
mander Funagi, LJ.N., Mr. and Mrs. M. Takei 
and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs, J. Marsh, Mrs. 
M. Ota, Messi. 1. Hirooka, Verbysen, Witkowski, 

S A. Sone, 
, Tei Shoku 
+ Iwase, O. 




















kami in cabin; 21 passengers in second class; and 
114 in steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, 
Francisco :— 


for Sau 


























Hyogo... 257 500 
Yokohama 283 816 
Hongkong = 143 

Total .. S40 1459 
Shanghai. 20 
Hongkong . 10 
Yokohama . 675 

Total 705 - 705 





Per British steamer Avcona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France 85 bales. 








REPORTS. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left_ Hongkong the znd Febru- 
ary, at 6 a.m. half an hour after starting had to 
drop the anchor on account of very heavy fog, and 
remained at anchor until 6 a.m, on the 24th, had 
foggy weather throughout the Straits of Formosa 
with light variable winds and moderate sea 3 thence 
to'port stormy weather, N. and N.N.W. winds with 
crosssea. Arrived at Yokohama the 1st March, 
at 8.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sakata Maru, Captain 
Spiegelilial, repoits:—Left Oginohama’ the 3rd 
Mareli, at 6.20 a.m.; had south-easterly winds and 
overcast weather, with rain and smooth sea until 
11 p.m. thence, rain ceasing and weather clearing 
up, southerly winds and fine clear weath 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th March, at 11,20 a 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Capt: 
rahm, reports:—Left Kobe the qth M, 

had light variable airs, smooth sea, and 

but finest weather throughout the passage. 
rived at Yokohama the 5th March, at 6.10 p.m. 
he British steamer Khiva, Captain Crewe, re- 































Left Bombay the 1st February. Arrived 
ore the Oth and left the 7th. Arrived at 
Hongkong the 15th and left the 24th. Arrived 


at Nagasaki the ist March and left the and. Ar- 
rived at Kobe the 4th and left the 5th. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 6th March. 

‘The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 13th February ; 
had strong N.W. gale and heavy sea, very strong 
head winds and sea during the entire trip, except 
last 26 hours, when weather became very fine. 
Passage, 20 days, 4.37. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 6th March, 
at 4pm had light variable winds, with pleasant 
weather and smooth sea throughout the passage. 
Acrived at Yokohama the 7th March, at 10.40a.m. 

he Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 

g, veports:—Left Kobe the 6th March, 

3 had light to moderate variable winds 
pleasant weather and smooth sea 
it the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 














the 7th March, at 5.15 p.m, 
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ATEST’ COMMERCIAL 
ae ee, 
IMPORTS, 


‘There has been considerable business in Bombay 
Yarns at rather lower prices than previously 
quoted, anda small quantity of English Yarns has 
been disposed of at about former rates; but the 
demand for Piece Goods generally has been poor 
and transactions exceedingly small. 

YVarn.—Sales for the weele amount to 500 bales 
English Spinnings, and about 600’ bales Bombays. 

Corrow Pieck Goons.—The following are ail 
the sales reported; 2,500 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 
300 pieces White Shirtings, 1,600 pieces ‘Turkey 
Reds, and 2,000 pieces Blue cambrics. 

Woottens.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 450 pieces Halian Cloth, are all the 
sales reported. 











COTTON VARNS. 









































Nos. 16/24, Ordinary . $30.25 to3n7s 
Nos. 16.24, Medium .... + 32.25 to 33.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Nest... + 33-50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse + 3350 to 3450 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary 33.25 to 3425. 
Nos. 28,32, Medium ..... + 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Hest . + 35-75 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/12; Medium to ligst 38.50 to yo 25 
No. 425, Two-fold ., 37.09 to 38 50 
No. as, Two-fold 3850. to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay-.... 28.c0 to 29.00 
No. 16s, Bombay oo... we 27.25 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ... 4. 23.50 to 25.50 
WOOL 

Plain Osteans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $y.00 to 5 50 
Italian Cloth, 0 yards, 32 inches best 0.27} to” 30} 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Mediu... teense . 0.2ahto ash 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 

Common sai . 0.18 to ath 
Mousseline de L-nine—Ciape, 24 yards, 

4 dntcWem acicisvssegareety see Ot 4h to 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches + 030 to O45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... ogo to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54@ 56 inches wu... 0.35 to 060 
Mankets—Scatletand Green, 4 to 34th, 

POE Threcssee 033 to 035 





METALS 





Nothing fresh to report in this market, the 


position being unchanged from last week. Wire 
Nails seem to be especially dull, and the sales 
made apparently show a loss on home rates. 
Stociss generally are ample, and buyers wary, 




















Flat Bars, finch $290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch z 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up tot 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Iron Plates, assorted «.... 34o to 3.70 
Sheet Tron. esos cccn vs 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets .... 7.00 to 7.20 
Nailtod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nuils, assorted : 450 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox s...cssce.0 5.20 to 5.60 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to ‘Vs2h 





KEROSENE, 

Buyers are in the market at last, and it is ru- 
moured that 35,000 cases Comet have been sold 
at the low price of $2.03}. ‘This requires con- 
firmation. The ‘Tokyo market is reported better 
from day to day, and holders hope that the im- 
provement will soon be manifest here. 















qvorations. 
ester... $2.10 to 2.20 
Comet 2.074 to 2.10 
Deve 2.05 to 2.074 
Russia 2.00 to2.05 





SUGAR. 
Sales have been moderate for both White and 
Brown Sugars, with an improvement in the latter. 
New Takao Sugar was sold at $3.90 per picul and 
1,000 piculs of old Sagar was disposed of at $3.80 
per picul. Of Taiwanfoo brand, 6,000 piculs were 
suld at $3.42 per picul, and 1,500 piculs at $3.474 
per picul. Only 84 piculs of White Refined were 
sold at the following rates :—295 piculs at $7.25 
per picul, 50 piculs at $7.224, 150 piculs at $7 per 
picul, 250 piculs at $6.70 per picul, 50 piculs at 
$6.18 per picul, and 50 piculs at $5.60 per picul. 









White Refined .. ¢5 60 to 7.2, 

Manila 3.80. to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo .. _ 3.45. to 3.50 
Pentama...ircescervescee 3.50 to360 
Namiida.. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake = 3.90 
Brown 3.85 to 3.90 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the Ist instant. since 
which date settlements by foreign buyers in this 
market are 404 piculs, divided thus: Filatures 
369, Kakeda 47, Hamatsuki 10, Hanks and Re 
reels giving minus quantities of 10 and 12 piculs 
tespectively. Beyond these figures Direct ship- 
ments are 15 bales, making the total amount of 
export business for theweek to equal 420 piculs. 

‘The principal trade bas been in good Shinshu 
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Filatures for the American market, demand for 
Europe being very light indeed. Hanks and 
Re-reels have been quite neglected, the rejections 
being more than the nominal settlements. In- 
telligence from Europe is not of a reassuring 
nature; troubles political and other seem to 
interfere with the silk industry and orders thence 
are scarce indeed, 

Here prices are fairly well maintained. Holders 
feel the stock to be weil within manageable com- 
pass and donot push their wares for sale. Arrivals 
from the interior are very moderate, and there is a 
counter current also going on, as the home trade 
continues to buy raw stock in Yokohama for pro- 
visioning the native looms. 

he present mild weather should enable the 
up-countiy reeling establishments to reopen, and 
the possible result’ may be an increase in supplies 
during the next two months. We shall soon be tall- 
ing of new-crop prospects also; at present dealers 
do not augur well from the absence of snow during 
the past exceptionally mild winter. It is not 
likely however that much serious damage has 
accrued to the mulberry trees. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval, American and English mail 
steamers both having cargo. ‘The former, City of 
Peking, on 2nd instant carried 644 bales for New 
York: the latter, Ancona, on 3rd instant had 85 
bales for Europe. ‘These departines bring the 
present export figures up to 36,702 piculs against 
30,900 last year and 20,022 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No Settlements whatever, and ‘10 
piculs which were taken into godown a week ago 
have been rejected. Quotations must be looked 
upon as more or less nominal until some business 
is done. 

Filatuves.—Neatly all the trade of the week has 
been in these, Shinshu having a marked preferen 
—Meijusha $640, Tenrusha $640, Nikosha, Koshin. 
sha, and Matsumoto gumi all at $635, Hinode $620, 
and others of less repute at $610. Koshu havealso 
been freely taken at prices ranging from $617} to 
$590. Demand for Europe very light, and con- 
fined to a few bales Usen, Tango, Tamba, etc. 

Re reels.—Here rejections have exceeded Settle- 
ments by 12 piculs. Several parcels have been 
taken into godown and sent out again. ‘The stock 
is considerably reduced, and buyers complain of 
the selection on offer. 

Kakeda.—Some little revival here; and a few 
parcels have found buyers at late rates—Daruma 
R610, Red Flag $585, Red Lion $585, Maizuru 
$565. Stock is not large and prices are fairly 
strong. 

Oshit,—At last some trifling business, consisting 
of a parcel Hamatsukt, done at $540 or thereabouts. 

quotations. 





























Hanks—No. 14 . 
Hanks— 


















Uanks- jo. 2 (Josbu) co Nominal. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu)...... Nom. $520 to 530 
Manks—No. 24 (Joshu) Nom. 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2} to3 Nom, 510 to515 
Hanks—No. 3 oss i:Nom. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34 Nom. 480 to 490 
Vilatures—Extea 660 to O30 














Vilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .... “650 to 660 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denice 630 to 640 
latures—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 denier: 610 to6z0 
ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deni 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to Goo 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $70 to 580 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1 610 to O20 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, 590 to 600 
Recreels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 570 to 580 
Re-rcels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers, 560 to $70 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ss... 


540 to 550 
Kakedas—Extra 62: 














Kakedas—No. 1... 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 SII 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 560 to 570 





Kakedas—No, 24 
Kakedas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34... 
Kakedas—No. 4 


540 to 550 
$30 to 535 







































Osha Sendai—No. 2). = 
Hamatsuki—No.1, 2... — 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 fan 
Sodai—No. 24 dance RAs = 
Export Raw Sill ‘Tables to 8th March, 1889 :— 
Suavous 1888-9, 885-88. aH80.87 
aches BALMS 
L19.223 13,838 
17,192 94479 
Bales 36,415 300317 
Votal {Piva 36302 Jolbo0 
SettlementsandDirect 2"! FA eet poypey 
ifhoore tronrast fly $30 Shigeo, . 120000 
Stock, 8th March... 4,600 8,300 12,600 
Available supp! 40,200 32,600 





WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this branch, and Settle. 
ments for the week amount to 650 piculs, distributed 
thus :—Woshi 400 piculs, Kidtso 230 piculs, Sun- 
dries 20 piculs. 

The above figures give quite a fair amount of 


gle 








\rade for this period of the season. The chief 
doings have again been in Nos/i, of which there 
have been some atrivals, although the stock and 
assortment on offer is very poor and limited. 
Kibiso has also had a fair share of attention, and 
Neri gives rise to a transaction or two. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, viz:—the Ancona (3rd inst.) 
which vessel carried 128 bales for Europe. ‘The 
present export figures are therefore 26,430 piculs, 
against 22,763 last year and 20,287 piculs at the 
same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No move of any kind. 

Noshi.—Considerable buying in the medium 
and lower grades—* Best” being quite extinct and 
Good” very scarce. Hachojt $90 to $120, Oshu 
885 to $117], Foshu $75 to $80, Shinshu 365 to 
$75, are representative samples of the trade. 

Kibiso.—A few large parcels have been booked 
comprising Filature at $90 to $105, Shinshu §. 
Foshu $49 and $384, with low Curlies at $34. 

Sundries.—The transactions are limited to pur- 
chases of Neri at $13} for the first cost of unclean- 
ed Stock, 














QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ..... 
























Noshi-ito—Filature, Best......... - 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good “$115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium . 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshii Be = 


i Good to Best vvevvnv 
Noshi-ito—Shi Best vsseviens 
1o~—Shinshu, Good « 























1o—Shinshu, Medi 90 to os 
Bushu, Good to Best 120 to 130 
‘ito—Joshu, Best ..... teeny ~ 
o—Joshu, Good .. = 
joshu, Ordinary Soto 85 
ture, Best selected Be 
ture, Seconds - 105 to 115 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... ~ 
iso—Shinsivu, Best...... = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ...... 55 to Go 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. Soto 45 
o—Joshu, Middling to Commoi 40 to 35 
iso—Hachoji, Good 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common a8 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 8th March, 1889 :— 























Season 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuts. Picuue, — Bientas 

Waste Sill, 23,952 19,992 16,838. 
Pierced Cocoons 2,478 257713449. 
26,430 22,763 20,287 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "c'ft; Hunts. icutas 
Export from rst July 5 78909 271950 23,100 
Stock, 8th March... 4,350 3,750 7,600 
Available suppliestodate 32,950 31,700 30,700 


Eachange has again fallen, in accordance 
lower values for silver abroad. Present quotatio 
are as follow:—Lonpow, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/145 
Documents 3414; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/183 Documents 
3/1h; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $753 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $76; Parts, 4 m/s, fcs 3.925 6 m/s. fes. 
3-94 

Estimated Silk Stock, 8th March, 1889:— 


ith 






























Raw. Ficus. Waste, ricuus. 
Hanks ssscssssseesnene 1950 | Cocoons .. 1250 
Filatu ) 13370 | Noshi-ito.. 350 
Re-reeis 825 | Kibiso . + 3,040 
Kakeda . 325) Mawata 00 
Oshu NIN 245) Sundries 50 
‘Taysaam Kinds 15 

Yotal piculs ...... 4,600! Total piculs ...... 4350 

TEA 

‘The business in Tea is now nearly over. Settle- 


ments duting the interval have amounted to only 
160 piculs. Nothing yet has been heard from the 
country. The Tea shipments per City of Peking, 
which ‘sailed on the 2nd instant, were 20,358 Ibs. 
for New York, 21,075 Ibs. for Canada, and 7,616 
Ibs. for California total, 49,652 Ibs. 









Common ves ssssere frotoi 
Good Common’ « 12 to 34 
Medium “ 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 

Nominal 


Choicest 


EXCHANG 


Kixchange has again dropped in sympathy with 
silver. 

Sterling—B: 

ng—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Stetling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Baoke sight ere . 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 



















seseet 3/08 








3.85 
oF 
i dis. 








On Longe jate 10 days’ sig 14 j,dis. 
On Shanghai—Danke sight acceso 73 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 74 
‘On New Vork—Banle Hills on demand 74 





On New Yoric—Private yo days’ sight 
On San FranciscoBank ills on de 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight, 
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ve TONS 
GLISN PERFUMERY, 


ATKINSON'S 
FLORIDA WATER 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 3 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AXD IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. gains. 





“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on TvEspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 





PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RAN 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


June 2, 1888. 





YARROW’ ie 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


GING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


FOR BOATs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government fer the Nile Expedition. 


5zins. 





And see that esch Jar bears 
in Blue Iuk across the La 


June 9, 1888. 


To be had of all Storekeopers and Deslers throughout India, 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 







CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


FINEST AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


52ins. 








Bilious Affections. 


February 16, 1889. 








The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rhoumatic 
Gout and Gravel: tho 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





sts and Storekeepers. 


szins. 





CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


‘HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan, 





Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889, 


Digitized by Goc gle 


“Jaran Mart” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889, 


NOW READY, 


Wirn Corourep Pian, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint’ from 

| the “ Jara Mart.” of copious translations from 

| Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 











Printed and Published for the Prornisron at 
Settlement, aes Eutacort Beste, of No. 33, 
YokohamaSarinoay, Marci 9, 1889. 


in Street, 
Blut 
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China and the 











The Japon Meekly Wait, 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekry Matt,” must he authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Evitor. 














Yoxouama: Saturpay, Marcn 16TH, 1889. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Viscount Tanaka, Japanese Minister to France, 
Jeft Paris on the 3rd instant. 








H.M. tHe Empress, who had an attack of 
measles, has entirely recovered. 





Iw February 147,642 messages passed through 
the Osaka Central Telegraph Station. 


Ma. Waranaun, Japanese Vice-Consul at Gen- 
san, has been granted leave of absence. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made to open an ex- 
hibition of tea at Kobe during next month, 


Count Iro left Tokyo on the roth inst. on a visit 
to Kyoto, Osaka, aud neighbouring localities. 





Tne biography of the late Viscount Mori is now 
being compiled by the Educational Department. 


Mr. Hayasnr Kiyoyasu, Fleet Paymaster, has 
been promoted to the relative rank of Rear- 
Admiral. 


Tue estimated cost of the bridge to be erected 
over the Ajikawa by the Osaka Railway Com- 
pany is yen 500,000. 





Sone capitalists of Osaka have applied for per- 
mission to establish an Indigo Company with 
a capital of yen 50,000. 


Tue spring regatta of the Imperial University 
will take place about the middle of next month 
on the Sumida river. 


Dunrine last month the number of patients 
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treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Ata- 
machi, Shiba, was 357, of whom 80 were in- 
door patients. 


Mr. Karo, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in St. Petersburg, will leave shortly for Japan 
on six months’ leave of absence, 


Dourine February over 20,000 piculs of cotton 
were imported into Osaka from China, the 
greater part of which was unginned. 








Puwtic lighting by the Osaka Electric Light 
Company will take place in few days, the street 
lamps being now in course of erection. 


Tur plans of city improvement in Tokyo are 
now under consideration in the Cabinet Office 
and will be issued shortly by a notification. 


Tue latest addition to public companies is the 
Foreign Sugar Company, which has been esta- 
blished at Kobe with a capital of yen 50,000. 


Tux export of matches in February from Osaka 
and Kobe amounted to 5,545 cases, an increase 
of 2,647 cases over that of the preceding month. 


AppxicaTion has been made to the authorities 
at Osaka for permission to establish a Blanket 
Manufacturing Company witha capital of yen 
20,000. 


Durixe last month the gold and silver coins 
stuck in the Osaka Mint were gold 5 yen 
pieces, yen 185,000; and silver 1-yen pieces, 
yen 827,665. 


In is stated that Mr. Shibahara, Prefect of 
Yamagata, will shortly be made a senator, and 
Mr. Kitashiro, a senator, will be appointed to 
succeed him, 


Counr Iro has been granted leave of ab- 
sence by H.M. the Emperor in recognition of 
his services in the compilation of the Con- 
stitution. 


Forty Naval cadets will be appointed to the 
Hiyei Kan aud the same number to the Kongo 
Kan, and both vessels will be sent on a long 
foreign cruise. 


Mr. Tsuzugt Koroxv, lately appointed Secre- 
tary to the Japanese Legation in Paris, has been 
ordered to join the suite of Count Yamagata, 
who is now in Europe. 


Mr. H. Z. Wueever, appraiser in the Yoko- 
hama Customs, has received the fourth-class 
decoration of the Zuchosho (Order of the Mirror) 
from H.M. the Emperor. 





Two steamers of the Nippon Yasen Kaisha now 
run regularly from Kobe to the Riu Kiu Islands, 
but to carry the new sugar crop a third vessel 


will be placed on the line. 








Tue removal of the export duty on coal has 
given a great impetus to the trade, which is at 
present very active. Best Karatsu is now worth 
yen 29 per 10,000 kin and best Hondo yen 27. 


Transactions in land at Kobe have been on 





such a scale for some time past that the Re- 


gle 





gistration Office at the Saibansho has been re 
ceiving about yen 400 daily in fees, and the 
clerks are busy from morning till night, 


Mr. Hasxcawa Sapao,a Paymaster-General, who 
has been promoted to the office of Paymaster- 
in-Chief, has been appointed Director of the 
Accountant Bureau in the Naval Department. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Tokyo Ordinary Middle School will be esta- 
blished at Atagoshitamachi, Nichome, Shiba, ang 
the institution will be open on the rst proximo. 








Tux Authorities are cdnsidering the advisability 
of laying a submarine cable between Echigo 
and Sado, and the estimates of expense are now 
under the investigation of the Communications 
Department. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Doshin Kaisha, held 
on the afternoon of the 7th instant, a dividend 
for the latter half of last year was declared of 10 
per cent. per annum. 


Two fire engines recently received in the 
capital from England to the order of the 
Metropolitan Police, will be stationed at Kaki- 
garacho (Nihonbashi) and at Shoseicho (Asa- 
kusa) respectively, 

Iw accordance with an invitation from the King 
of Italy to a new year entertainment given on the 
21st January last in the Palace at Rome, Mar- 
quis Tokugawa, Japanese Minister to Italy, 
visited the Palace in the evening. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Oyama Tamesuke, Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation in Paris, will act 
as Japanese Chargé Affaires wniil the arrival 
of the new Minister, Viscount Tanaka, the pre- 
sent Minister, having been re-called. 





Owing to the increase of students in the Tokyo 
Blind and Dumb Asylum at Tsukiji, it has been 
decided by the authorities that the institution will 
be removed to Ueno Park, where new buildings 
are to be erected, the present buildings being 
too small. 


Mxrssxs. Sasuga & Co., of Tokyo have received 
an order from the Government to fit up electric 
light apparatus in the Naval College at Edajima. 
Messrs. Kobayashi and Kessler, engineers of 
the company, left the capital the other day for 
Hiroshima. 


Lieutenants Tamarr and Sarto, I.J.N., who 
have been permitted to join one of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's ships of war, to study, proceeded 
to the Palace on the morning of the r1th instant, 
and were received by H.M. the Emperor in 
audience. 


Tue Hoy, Wittuam Jonn Grorcz, Master of 
Napier, the new Secretary to H.B.M. Legation 
in Tokyo, who arrived lately in the capital, will 
take charge of the Legation in the capacity of 
temporary Chargé d'Afaires until Mr, Hugh 
Fraser, the new Minister, arrives. 


On the 3rd instant, the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Ji Kamon-no-Kami, Chief Coun- 
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cillor to the Shogun, who was assassinated by 
ronin of Mito in the rst year of Manyen (1860) 
a religious service was held in the residence of 
Count Ii, at Nibancho, Kojimachi. 


Aw application has been sent by the Osaka 
Railway Company to the Railway Bureau, ask- 
ing that the railway be inspected between 
Osaka and Kashiwabaramura, Kawachi (over 
10 miles), with the view of opening it for traffic 
on the rst prox. 

‘Tue construction of new brick buildings for the 
Kaikosha (Military Club) at Kudan, Tokyo, 
will be begun on the rgth instant by the Japan 
Engineering Company in order that it may be 
completed before the end of this year. The 
cost is estimated at yer 22,000, 


Mr. Macutpa, Japanese Consul at Hankow, will 
leave on the rst proximo for Japan on six months’ 
leave of absence. Mr. Ito, Japanese Vice-Con- 
sul at Shanghai, arrived at Hankow on the 22nd 
ultimo to take charge of the Consulate during’ 
the absence of Mr. Machida. 


Mr. Saxnomtva, Director of the Palace Super 
intendence Bureau in the Imperial Household, 
proceeded to the Tokyo Higher Female Schoo! 
at Kandabashi, on the 7th instant, in order to 
make preliminary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of H.M. the Empress, who will visit the 
institution about the 18th instant. 


‘A prawine of new Public Loan Bonds, Bonds 
exchangeable for Kinsa/su, Registered Bondsex- 
changeable for Krnsalsu, Five per Cent. Pension 
Bonds, Six per Cent. Pension Bonds, Industrial 
Bonds, and Nakasendo Railway Bonds, to the 
amounts of yen 10,000 each, will take place in 
the course of this month in the Bank of Japan. 





Jr is stated that Bishop Otani Készou (chief 
priest of the Higashi-Honganji Temple of 
Kyoto), Bishop Otayi Késho (chief priest of the 
Nishi-Honganji Temple of Kyoto) and Mr, 
Tokiwai Gyosho (a chief priest of a Buddhist 
temple of Kyoto) will be raised to the peerage 
shortly by special order of H.M. the Emperor. 


Baron von BreaEresen, the new Austro-Hunga- 
rian Minister to Japan, accompanied by Mr. H. 
von Siebold, Secretary of the Legation, and 
Prince Sapicha, a chamberlain and diplomatic 
probationer, visited the Palace on the morning 
of the 11th instant, in order to present his 
credentials to the Emperor, and was received by 
His Majesty in audience. 





Saxuma SHozan, on whom posthumous honours 
were conferred at the time of the promulgation 
of the Constitution, taught himself the practice 
of medicine and photography from European 
books thirty years ago. He was an ardent 
admirer of Western fashions, and was assas- 
sinated in consequence while riding through the 
streets of Kyoto and using a foreign saddle. 


ImpertaL Ordinance No. 23 containing the 
budget for the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji, com- 
mencing 1st April next and ending 31st March, 
1890, was issued over the signatures of Count 
Kuroda, Minister President of State, and Count 
Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, on the 
sth instant. According to the estimates the 
revenue is put at yew 76,600,185.234 and the 
expenditure at yew 76,596,312-759, showing an 
excess of yen 3,872.475 in revenue, Compared 
with the estimates of revenue and expenditure 
for the 21st fiscal year, the present figures 
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show an increase of yen 1,202,172.871 and yen 
1,206,369.829 respectively. 





Tue ceremony of opening a new carriage road, 
leading to the Daishi Temple at Kawasaki from 
the town of Kawasaki, took place on the after- 
noon of the gth instant. Mr. Oki, Prefect of 
Kanagawa, and Mr. Masaki, one of the reception 
committee, spoke alfew congratulatory words at 
the Temple, to which Bishop Fukase, of the 
Daishi Temple, replied. The work has been 
completed ata cost of yen 18,000, with a fund 
raised from among the frequenters of the 
Temple, having beenstarted in September, 1887. 





Aw enquiry into the circumstances attending 
the grounding of the British ship Fred. B. Tay- 
Jor on Rubicon Point, while being navigated 
out of Yokohama Bay on the 6th February, was 
held at H.B.M.’s Consulate on Wednesday. 
The Court found that the ship became un- 
manageable through falling wind and eddies 
and currents, and thus got upon the rocks, but 
the master was severely reprimanded for not 
taking certain precautions and was ordered to 
pay the costs of the Court. 








A spectat meeting of shareholders of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank was held on the afternoon of 
the gth instant. Mr. Hara Rokuro, President of 
the Bank, occupied the chair, and there were 
232 shareholders present. The receipts during 
the period were yen 820,654.248, which, after 
the usual deductions, left a balance of yen 
510,536,539 and to this amount yen 65,841,471 
brought over from the last account were added, 
making a total of yen -576,378.01. Of this 
amount yen 52,000 were added to the reserve 
fund, yew 50,000, as remuneration to officers, 
and yen 450,000 as dividends for the half-year 
were appropriated, which is at the rate of 20 
percent. perannum, yen 24,378.01 being carried 
forward to the next account. 


a 


were re-elected. 


Tue Import market is dull, and what little Yarn 
has been sold fetched about late rates. 
Goods are hardly looked at, and the only sales 
worth mention are Shirtings and T’.-Cloths, and 
Woollens are in less demand than Cottons. 
There have been but few transactions in Metals: 
and prices are nominally unchanged, though 
some sellers have made concessions in order to 
induce business. The demand for Kerosene 
has ceased, buyers having filled up, for the 
time at all events. Deliveries continue good 
and stocks are equal to requirements. Business 
in Sugar has been small, though prices have 
been fairly maintained. The Hatphong came 
in during the week with another cargo of 
Formosa new crop of 26,600 piculs. The 
market closes strong for all grades, Very little 
has been done in Silk for export. Arrivals are 
small; and prices are well maintained in con- 
sequence of a good demand for home consump- 
tion. A fair amount of Waste Silk continues to 
be taken, but the qualities mostly in request 
cannot be obtained. A few small parcels of Tea 
have found buyers, but quotations are nominal 
in view of the limited extent of the busine: A 
hand muster of new leaf has been received here 
from Suruga, but it really represents nothing 
whatever, The open winter, however, indicates 
an early season—ten days it is said, but this will 
possibly be reduced to a week or less when the 
time arrives. ange has recovered partially 
the decline of last week, and is moderately firm 
at the close. 


Piece 








All the ofticers} 


NOTES. 





Tue law ot evidence, as interpreted inH.B.M.’s 
Court for Japan, presents features of interest. 
William Green, a seaman of the ship /red. B. 
Taylor, was arraigned before H.B.M.’s Consul 
on the sth instant. The charge was cutting 
and wounding a Japanese blue-jacket at Yoko- 
suka. There were four witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, One swore that he saw the defendant 
and the complainant quarrelling ; that he saw 
the former stab the latter and then run away ; 
that he helped the wounded man to the hospi- 
tal, and that he saw the defendant pursued 
and arrested. The second witness swore that 
he pursued and stopped the defendant, whom 
he was able to recognise by the light of 
a lamp. The third witness—the complain- 
ant—swore that he had quarrelled with de- 
fendant because the latter threw stones at 
a grog-shop where the witness was drinking ; 
that the defendant had stabbed him, and 
that he was helped to hospital in a fainting 
condition, The fourth witness, Charles Ekloff, 
a shipmate of the defendant, swore that he saw 
the defendant surrounded by Japanese man-of- 
war’s men, but that he could not say what else 
occurred. Finally the defendant himself plead- 
ed guilty. The case thus seeming pretty com- 
plete, the Consul was about to pass sentence when 
Charles Ekloff, from his place at the back of the 
Court, suddenly called out, “ I did it.” Then fol- 
lowed a striking scene. The Consul summoned 
the speaker to come forward, and reminding him 
that he was still bound by the oath administered 
(o him previously, asked him whether he swore 
that he, not Green, had done the cutting. 
Ekloff replied in the affirmative. It will be 
observed that Ekloff thus stood in the position 
of a deliberately perjured witness. He had 
already sworn that he knew nothing beyond the 
fact that he saw the defendant surrounded by 
Japanese man-of-war'smen, He now swore that 
he knew all about the affair; that Green had not 
been guilty of any cutting or wounding and that 
he, the witness, was the culprit. The Consul forth- 
with acquitted Green, bade him leave the dock, 
and ordered Ekloff to replace him. Then turning 
to the Police Inspector, the Consul said :—“ You 
have got the wrong man. I presume you make 
the charge against this one.” The Inspector 
naively and meekly replied, “Yes, Sir,” and the 
Consul proceeded to sentence Ekloff to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Now 
the question asked by curious folks is—On 
what charge and on what evidence was 
Ekloff condemned? The Police Inspector, in 
reply to the Consul’s presumption,” obligingly 
transferred his accusation from Green to Ekloff. 
But this was an act of deferential courtesy. 
There was no lawful reason for it, All the 
evidence, the only evidence, upon which the 
Inspector had based his original charge re- 
mained intact. One of the witnesses had 
merely changed his mind, and announced that 
the statements previously made by him on 
oath were false. Thus there was no duly pre- 
ferred charge. Perhaps for this reason the 
Consul did not think it necessary to have any 
evidence. A suppositious charge could be sup- 
ported most consistently by imaginary testi- 
mony, Even drum-head justice is less accom- 
modating. Having before it 
of four witnesses, three of whom swear that A, 
is guilty, while the fourth swears that he knows 
nothing about the case, H.B.M,’s Court gravely 






the evidence 
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permits this fourth to amend his evidence ; 
gravely accepts his avowal of his own guilt 
as more conclusive than all the other testi- 
mony; gravely sentences him to three months’ 
imprisonment; and gravely adjourns to ad- 
minister some more “justice” ona future oc- 
casion. Of course this drama can have only 
one sequel. We shall presently learn that the 
sentence also is illusory, and that Ekloff has 
rejoined his ship. A  suppositious charge, 
chimericalevidence, and an illusory sentence will 
then complete the interesting record. 





Some of the comments made by our local 
contemporaries on the above case are very 
diverting. Three Japanese witnesses swore that 
a sailor called Green had stabbed one of them 
with a knife. Green pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and his shipmate, Charles Ekloff, swore that he 
saw Green surrounded by Japanese man-of- 
war's men. Green was about to be sentenced 
when suddenly Ekloff stepped forward and de- 
clared that he had done the stabbing. His 
statement was wholly unsupported. The Japa- 
nese witnesses were not re-interrogated as to 
whether they had mistaken theirman. Green 
was not interrogated, though he offered to 
give testimony. The Consul simply sent Ekloff 
to hard labour for three months. Referring 
to this interesting exhibition, both our English 
local contemporaries denounce the Japanese 
witnesses as perjured, and one of them accuses 
us of gross partiality because we. do not re- 
iterate the denunciation. How is it known, we 
should like to learn, that the Japanese witnesses 
committed perjury? How have they been con- 
victed of such a crime? Against their united 
testimony is set the evidence of a single British 
sailor, who had himself stood in the witness-box 
a few minutes previously and sworn that he 
knew nothing about the cutting. How did 
Ekloff recognise the complainant as the man he 
had stabbed? His evidence was that he was sur- 
rounded by a number of Japanese man-of-war's 
men; that they pressed upon him and would not 
let him go, and that in self-defence he used his 
knife. Was he more competent to recognise 
the particular man wounded by him among this 
pressing crowd, than three Japanese witnesses 
were to identify Green, whom they had separately 
viewed? Under any circumstances, the wit- 
nesses were three to one. Why is it to be con- 
cluded without question that the three Japanese 
bore false testimony, and that the one foreigner 
spoke truth? Those who jump to such a con- 
clusion and then bring charges of partiality 
against every one not equally ready to value 
the oath of one English sailor higher than the 
oaths of three Japanese, offer a diverting 
illustration of the fault they detect in others. 
We are further informed that Green was ‘sur- 
rounded by a gang of ruffianly Japanese.” 
This is the Yapan Gazelfe's rendering of 
Ekloff's testimony, who is reported in its own 
columns as having said that he saw Green 
“surrounded by a crowd of Japanese.” By 
what process did Ekloff’s “ crowd of Japanese” 
become converted, in the mind of our impartial 
contemporary, into ‘‘a gang of ruffianly Japa- 
nese?” What particular element in their con- 
duct was “ruffianly?” Did they throw stones 
into gin-shops, as Green or Ekloff had done? 
Did they draw their knives and stab about 
them as Green or Ekloff, perhaps both, did? 
When and why did they become a “ruffianly 
gang?” This is the sort of hysterical brutality 
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that passes for sober criticism in Yokohama. 
We have heard of the lecturer on temperance 
who exhibited himself in a state of intoxication 
to demonstrate the evils of excessive drinking. 
Equally suiking are these critics of partiality 
who in their own writings offer superlative 
examples of blind bias. 
Tue impression that the large store of silks and 
furs contained in the Tai-ho-mén, the great 
gateway of the Great Hall of Audience of the 
Imperial Palace at Peking, was not destroyed at 
the fire which occurred in January, is evidently 
a mistaken one, The Chinese Times has a note 
from Peking which says that “labourers are 
still busy clearing away the débris of the great 
building in order to commence its reconstruc- 
tion, which will cost two million taels.” That 
its contents, real or supposed, were valuable may 
be gathered from the fact that the loss is set 
down at five million taels atleast. The cause of 
the conflagration has not come to light, and 
probably never will, but “as to the origin 
of the fire, the Pekingese mind, which 
is very outspoken, says:—The accounts of 
sixteen years were to be audited; the audit 
would have inconvenienced many people. The 
accumulations of silk and furs and other valu- 
ables made in sixteen years were to be verified 
and examiied ; now the things, or most of them, 
are non-existent. The examination, would have 
been irksome. Votla tout! Itis said no in- 
vestigation will be held to ascertain the cause of 
the fire and its concomitants. Enquiry might 
compromise a crowd of people, high and low, 
and, as the fire has occurred, as the accounts are 
destroyed, and not one shred of fur or silk is 
to be found, why then the least said the soonest 
mended.” 
* * * 

The same correspondent makes the following 
reference to the protectorate claimed by France 
over the Catholic missionaries in China :—‘ It 
is generally considered that the action taken in 
the matter of Catholic (and other missionary) 
jurisdictions in China by Germany and Italy 
will suffice to settle the matter of the protector- 
ate, the dispute between the Propaganda and 
Italian Foreign Office notwithstanding ; also that 
France, if well advised, will accept the inevitable. 
It is no secret that the Imperial house, more per- 
haps than the Imperial Government, has a dis- 
tinct and painful comprehension of the troubles 
brought upon China by the French assumption, 
beginning with the seizure of Cochin-China, and, 
so far, ending with the recent disastrous war in 
Annam-TYongking; and the Manchu notables, 
who look upon external affairs with clear per- 
ceptions, and the high Chinese officials have 
determined that the young Emperor, who is now 
commencing his reign, shall not be vexed by 
the evil influences of a false pretension whose 
hollowness has at last been effectually exposed 
by the German and Italian Ministers.” 


* 
+ 


* 

It requires no. stretch of the imagination by 
those acquainted with Chinese methods to be- 
lieve a rumour published by the Tientsin journal 
to the effect that ‘by orders of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, upon charges of treason or construc- 
tive treason, a former Secretary of Yuen, the 
Chinese Resident in Séul, has been seized in 
Shanghai and summarily decapitated. If we 
mistake not the unfortunate man left Yuen’s 
service, and after a time entered that of Mr. 


O.N. Denny, the advisor. The Chinese from the 


first surmised that Mr. Denny's astounding re- 
velations of Yuen’s conspiracies for arson, 
murder, deposition, revolution, etc., were derived 
from Yuen’s former secretary, and were no 
doubt, highly incensed. Endeavours were made 
by Yuen to capture his former employé in Soul, 
but by the assistance of Mr. Denny and a 
Japanese steam launch an escape was made, 
but fora time only, it would appear; and the 
man has paid dear for his confidence in Mr. 
Denny’s protection.” 
ae 

Referring to the appointment of Mr. W. C, 
Hillier, the present Chinese Secretary to H.M. 
Legation at Peking, as Consul-General at 
Séul, the Chznese Times expresses its belief 
that “the troubled condition of affairs in 
Korea will not end with the retirement of 
Mr. O. N. Denny or the withdrawal of Yuen,” 
and consequently that the new office of the 
Consul-General has become one of great politi- 
cal importance; but it thinks “Mr. Hillier is 
eminently well suited for his new position, as 
he is shrewd, practical, and cool, has a very 
close acquaintance with Chinese affairs and 
the politics of the Western shores of the Pacific, 
and is a well trained official of high intellectual 
force, to whom the most important and delicate 
affairs may be trusted with confidence. His 
appointment will give general satisfaction, We 
do not yet know who will succeed him in 
Peking, but trust that Mr. Bullock, who is a 
most discreet and meritorious Consul, in all 
ways creditable to H. M. service, will not be 
removed from the post he now fills so well. As 
Tientsin is now an important political centre, it 
is desirable that England, of all nations, should 
be well represented by a Consul respected by 
both Chinese officials and British residents, and 
Mr. Bullock fulfils these conditions perfectly.” 

* * * 

Rumours, more or less authentic, reach us 
(Chinese Times), that forvarious\reasons of unex- 
pected difficulty the works at Port Arthur progress 
very slowly, and, in some respects, not alto- 
gether salisfactorily. The foundations of the 
dock walls are, in some places, rather unsound, 
and even with regard to the [great dry or 
graving dock there are reasons for anxiety, 
some of the ground near being spongy, so that 
the docking of an ironclad, weighing 7,500 
tons, and with weights unequal in distribution, 
willbe witnessed with some not unnatural mis- 
givings. Troubles like those we refer toare the 
common lotof hydraulic engineers, and no doubt 
the French Syndicate and its intelligent staff have 
made ample provision for all incidental checks 
and surpri Inthe meantime, until the Port 
Arthur dock is ready for use, the Northern fleet 
can dock in Hongkong or Amoy or Shanghai 
without trouble, as long as peace lasts. But if 
China should be suddenly plunged in war, the 
non-completion of Port Arthur, and the dis- 
agreeable uncertainties or suspicions about the 
port and its permanence, will be found to be 
exceedingly injurious in a strategic as well as 
political sense. 





Time will tell whether or no the breach in the 
Yellow River has been effectually stopped, but 
that it has been officially closed appears beyond a 
doubt from the following extract from the Peking 
Gazette published in the W.-C. Daily Ne: 
“A Decree of the Emperor records the closing 
of the great breach in the embarkment of the 
Yellow River near Chéng Chow in Honan. The 
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officers previously entrusted with the task having 
failed in their efforts to accomplish it, they were 
superceded last summer, and Wu Ta-ch‘éng was 
appointed Acting Director-General. On the rith 
of January operations were sufficiently advanced 
to allow the opening of the canal which should 
conduct the water away from the gap. On the 
17th the embankment heads were united by 
cables stretched across; and on the 2oth, after 
two days and nights of unremitting exertions, the 
narrow opening was completely closed, all the 
waters in the river flowing away by the old 
channel. The Emperor feels that this speedy 
success is due to the unseen aid of Heaven and 
the Gods. Asa sign of his deep gratitude, he 
sends ten sticks of Tibetan incense, which he 
desires Wu Ta-ch‘éng to offer, with prayers and 
thanks on his behalf, at the temples of the 
River Gods in the vicinity of the works.” Then 
follows a list of rewards, Wu Ta-ch‘éng re- 
ceiving a first class button and the appointment 
of Director-General of the Yellow River, other 
mandarins being restored to rank of which they 
had been deptived, and others who, through 
failures, had been punished, have their penalties 
remitted. 
ane 

The N.C. Daily New announces the opening 
of Tientsin by the following telegram :—The 
Poochi, Captain Ferlie, was the first steamer to 
arrive at the Tientsin bund, which she did at 
10 p.m. yesterday (March 3rd). The Haean, 
Captain Andrew, arrived first at Taku.” 


* 
ane 


The same journal translates the following 
note from the Shén Pao:—‘ The Foreign 
Envoys at Peking, seeing that on oscasions of 
State rejoicing in foreign Courts, the Chinese 
Envoys accredited to those Courts always pro- 
ceed in person to offer their congratulations, 
and are present at Royal or Imperial entertain- 
ments on such occasions, consider that on 
the occasions of the Za Hwangfi's marriage 
and accession to the throne of China they 
should be admitted to gaze on the Celestial 
countenance and to tender their felicitations. 
They therefore wrote a joint letter to the Tsung- 
li Yamén, requesting that august body to convey 
the expression of this friendly desire to His 
Majesty. It is known that the Ministers of the 
Yamén held a consultation with Prince Ch’un 
onthe subject, but it is not yet known what reply 
was returned.” 

ate 

The relief fund for the distress in China now 
amounts to fae/s 114,870.50 and $3,238.90. 
The former sum includes fae/s 24,242.45 from 
the Mansion House Fund wired through the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
Tue cotton-spinning industry continues to grow 
apace in Japan, At the close of last year the 
number of spindles at work is said to have been 
114,636, no less than 13,376 having been added 
in the last six months of the year. The in- 
dustry gave employment to 1,580 men and 
3,461 women, the number of the former having 
been increased by 275 and that of the latter by 
657, during the second half of the year. The 
quantity of yarn manufactured, as stated ina 
report made by the Japan Cotton Spinning 
Company, was 7,398,261 Ibs., which, though a 
small figure compared with 63} million Ibs. of 
imported yarn, is nevertheless not insignificant. 
The maximum and minimum prices of the 
Japanese yarn are stated to have been 27 sen 
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and 24 sen per Ib., and as the average price of 
the imported yarn at the place of shipment is 
21} sen, it appears that a margin of fully 15 
per cent. still remains in favour of the latter. 
Of course when we compare the actual selling 
price of the imported yarn in Japan with the 
price of the home-made material, the difference 
is much less. Still the broad fact remains that 
although the Japanese cotton-spinning industry 
is developing so rapidly, it cannot hope to drive 
the foreign manufacture completely from the 
market until better organization and more ma- 
ture skill are available. If we distinguish be- 
tween British and Indian yarns, we find that 
while the cost of the former at the port of ship- 
ment is 23} sew per Ib., that of the latter is only 
19} sen. It is against the Indian yarn, there- 
fore, that Japanese mill-owners have to compete, 
and they must reduce their price some 3 sen 
per Ib., or say, 14 per cent., before their victory 
is assured. On the other hand, that Japanese 
consumers prefer the home manufacture is very 
evident, since they are willing to pay more for 
it. Its superiority, therefore, whether actual or 
sentimental, must be taken into account. Re- 
ferting to this subject in a previous article we 
pointed out that when England entered the field 
of cotton-spinning industry, the conditions were 
far less favourable to her than are those under 
which Japan engages in the competition to-day, 
and we entertain little doubt that the enterprise 
will hereafter become one of the most important 
in the Empire. 
* *, 

In connection with this question we note that 
the import of cotton yarn during 1888 was 
much greater than during 1887. The figures, 


as given by the Customs Returns just published, 
for the past three years are as follow :— 


Imports of Cotton YARN. 
1888, 


Vator in Yen. 
6,293,963 
79317,694 


Cartas. 
24,164,092 
234274:999 








13,611,808 























Totals + 4714395639 » 
188; 

Puce Carries. Vater iy Yen. 
India... 17,065,479 » 4:278,515 
Great Britais + 16,231,051 ++ 3,956,692 

Totals ..... 33,296,530». 8,235,203 
1886. 

Prec! Vanue ie Yew. 
India 2,789,250 
Great Brit 16,205 

Totals .. ++ 24630386 vrsevne 599054457 


Roughly speaking the total import of cotton 
yarn has doubled in quantity during the past 
three years, and the rate of increase has been 
tolerably uniform. India has been the chief 
gainer. She exported 11 million catties in 
1886 against 24 millions in 1888, the corre- 
sponding figures for Great Britain being 133 
millions and 23} millions. Thus India now 
sends to Japana larger supply of cotton yarn 
than Great Britain does. 
he 

The diminuticn in the import of cotton manu- 
factures which might have been expected to 
accompany the above marked increase in cotton 
yarns, did not take place. The following figures 
show the values of the total imports of cotton 
and mixed cotton manufactures (excluding 
flannels and blankets) for the past three years :-— 
1886, 





Cotton manufactures ... 
The growth of the import trade in this staple 
during 1888 and 1887 must be attributed partly, 
no doubt, to the increased taste for foreign 
female costume, but this factor ought to have 











produced its greatest effect in 1887, As usual 
Great Britain takes the lion’s share of the trade 
in cotton and mixed cotton manufactures. 

* ii * 

The imports of flannels and blankets, con- 
cerning Germany's increasing, and Great 
Britain's diminishing, share in which we have 
heard so much, were as follow during the three 





past years :— 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 

Great Bri 650, 655,143 40,898 
Gervany 4330056 243802 $2,488 








Tue change so long advocated by educational 
reformers in Japan, namely, the utilization of 
the Literature College of the Imperial University 
as a training college for middle-school teachers, 
is in process of being effected. Want of funds 
for a long time stood in the way, but this dif- 
ficulty has been met, and next month will see 
the inauguration of a regular Teacher's Course 
in the University. Dr. Hausknecht, Professor 
of Education, who has been a main factor in 
bringing the scheme to perfection, will have a 
special Education class for the behoof of teach- 
ers, who will in addition choose two other 
subjects of study. The course is to extend over 
eighteen months. 

Aw accident which might have been attended by 
very serious results occurred on Wednesday at 
the ShimbashiTerminus of the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hamarailway, The 12.15 train from Yokohama 
entered the Terminus in good time and the 
engine, having been duly uncoupled, proceeded 
to the engine-shed. As it was crossing the 
points that shunted it to the shed line, the lead- 
ing axle broke and the engine was at once 
derailed. Had the fracture occurred while the 
engine was running before a train, the con- 
sequences could scarcely have failed to be seri- 
ous. The engine was old: it had travelled 
some three hundred thousand miles without 
breaking down in any way. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would have drawn the 1.30 
train to Yokohama, so that the accident occur- 
red precisely at the time when its worst effects 
could not exceed a trifling inconvenience. 


Tue departure of Mr. P. S. Symes for Kobe, 
Mr. Symes having accepted an offer to go into 
business at the sister port and in consequence 
resigned the position in the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
which he has held for several years, was marked 
by a dinner, given by the local shore staff of the 
company at Haefker's Hotel on Tuesday. Covers 
were laid for seventeen, Mr. S. D. Hepburn 
presiding. After the toast of the evening had 
been given and responded to, a toast to ‘the 
Company we serve” was duly honoured and 
briefly replied to by Mr. Yoshitake. The Com- 
pany broke up at 11 o'clock, after spending a 
most enjoyable evening. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes reserves in 
the Bank of Japan for the week ending the oth 


instant, were as follows:— 
Convertizie Nores, Reserves anv Securities. 
Yr 









Yew. 
Notes issued ws... 6§1169,106 | Gold coin and bullion. 14, 
Silver coin and bullion. 
Public Loan Bonds.. 
‘Treasury Bills 
Government Bilis, 
Deeds vorseesseen 

















65,169,165 


65,169,166 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
4,374,450 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 60,794,716 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 493,354 as compared with 
yen 60,301,362 at the end of the previous week. 
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In Messrs. Fraser and Company's Review of | 
the Rice Trade for 1888, we find the following 
paragraph relating to Japan :—‘‘ It would hardly 
have been credited fifteen years ago how import- 
ant an item in the sources of supply would be 
the shipments from Japan, which amounted 
during 1888 to the unprecedented figure of 
about 144,500 tons, of which about 20,000 tons 
of the new crop were shipped in December. 
Exported during every month of the year, this 
enormous quantity of rice, sold under the most 
stringent guarantees, arrived with but few ex- 
ceptions (and those only in late season cargoes) 
in perfect condition, thereby reflecting great 
credit upon the shippers, through whose care 
and skill in the selection of the grain, and its 
subsequent stowage and ventilation, this result 
had been achieved. Japan Rice has been slowly 
but steadily growing in favour with consumers 
generally, but especially in Italy, where it finds 
a teady sale in consequence of its great simi- 
larity to the home-grown description. Contracts 
for over 70,000 tons of the new crop have 
already been made, at prices ranging from 9s. 
44d. down to gs., and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that shipments to Europe will equal, if they 
do not exceed, those of any previous season.” 
When it is remembered that the shipments of 
rice to Europe from the four great Indian places 
of export—Akyab, Rangoon, Bassein, and Moul- 
mein, aggregated only 589,100 tons in 1888, 
and that Japan now sends more than one-fourth 
of this total—her figure indeed is second only to 
that for Rangoon—the importance of her trade in 
rice hecomes apparent. Itis to be observed, also, 
that Japanese rice commands the highest prices 
in the markets of the West after that of Java. 
The same circular says:—" Prices ranged as 
follows :—Fair shipping qualities Rangoon and 
Bassein 8s. 9d. to gs. 9d., Necransie 8s. to 9s., 
Chapril 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d., Patna ros. torzs., Japan 
Qs. 6d. to 118. Home trade qualities, Rangoon 
and Bassein, gs. 3d. to 108. 6d. for ordinary, and 
41s. to 12s. for fine. Necransie 8s. gd. to gs. 3d., 
Patna 11s. to 12s., ordinary 13s. to 18s., for fine, 
Japan ris. to 138. 6d., Java 12s, to 14s., fine 15s. 
to 22s, per ewt.” 





Potiricat excitement seems to have reached 
a somewhat acute state in Kanazawa, The 
sxystem of local Government promulgated last 
year is to go into effect on the rst of April, and 
p reparations for this event have had the effect 
O€ dividing Kanazawa into two camps, the one 
presided over by Mr. Inagaki, the other by Mr, 
FHasegawa. The former has its head-quarters 
at the Yomei Club, the latter at the Kinyo 
Club. Rivalry between the two ran very high 
last month. 
of course, courteous and polite to each other, 
but their followers showed less consideration, 
exchanging jeers, insults, and sometimes even 
blows when they metin the street. On the 27th 
ultimo the trouble culminated. Atabout 40’clock 
in the afternoon of that day, a body of the Ina- 
gaki adherents collected and began to make 
thareatening demonstrations at the residences 
or meeting-places of their rivals. They went 
first to a room of assembly in Tano-machi, and 
imvited any one of the Hasegawa faction to meet 
them. A certain Mr. Sano had no choice but 
to accept the challenge. He succeded, however, 
ia escaping after a wrangling bout, Thence 
the rioters proceeded to another meeting-place 
of their opponents in Kimachi, and after having 


The leaders of the parties were, 


way to building in Hachiman-koji, where 
documents belonging to the Hasegawa party 
were kept. Forcing their way into the house, 
they compelled an old clerk to give up 
the documents, and then, having smashed 
some furnilure and fittings and imbibed some 
saké, went to their own head-quarters, where 
they primed themselves anew. Sallying out once 
more at about g o'clock, and taking with their 
about 20 coolies, they raided the chief club of the 
Hasegawa party, drove out its immates, and set 
about breaking up the furniture, Just then 
three gentlemen, Messrs. Koizumi, Tsuda, and 
Nishino, arrived at the club, They were im- 
mediately assaulted. One managed to escape, 
but the others were badly hurt. Two policemen 
ran up at this juncture, but were obliged to 
devote themselves to extinguishing a fire caused 
by the upsetting of a lamp. The rioters were 
thus enabled to beat a retreat. Five of them 
were subsequently arrested, however, and will 
doubtless be duly’ punished. The faénicht 
Shimbun censures the police for allowing the 
fracas to assume such dimensions, but it is not 
difficult to conceive that the police were as much 
taken by surprise as any one else. 








Tue Exhibition of Agricultural and Industrial 
products at Uyeno is a very small affair, not 
more extensive than an ordinary Tokyo bazaar. 
The first room is devoted to woven and knitted 
goods, of Tokyo make, comprising ordinary 
wearing cottons, wax-cloths, and silks, and 
woollen shawls, caps, and stockings. The shawls 
display even more than the usual glaring con- 
trast of colours so often observable in Japanese 
imitations of foreign goods. Another room con- 
tains samples of barley, wheat, rice, and hemp. 
Nothing could be more meagre than the display 
of poultry ; a dozen reversed baskets are all that 
is to be seen, In one of the baskets, however, 
there is a very fine pair of white Leghorn fowls, 
and in its neighbour a fine-grown pair of Brahma 
fowls. For the past year considerable interest 
has been displayed by Tokyo poulterers in the 
improvement of the breed of hens. Turkeys 
are less sought after than before; but seve: 
breeders are devoting their attention to the raising 
of Minorca, Leghorn, Brahma, Plymouth Rock, 
and Dorking birds. Of these the Plymouth 
Rock and the Leghorn seem to be the favourites. 
The eggs command prices varing from twenty- 
five to eighty sen a piece. 


1 
al 





Coronet Orcort, President of the Theosophists 
Society, delivered a lecture on the gth inst. in 
the Hall of the Educational Society at the First 
Upper Middle School, Hitotsbashi, Tokyo. The 
audience was large and appreciative, consis! 
chiefly of the student class, but including a con- 
siderable number of Buddhist priests. The 
Colonel, choosing his subject with a view to the 
Society under whose auspices he lectured, spoke 





ng 


of the necessity of a religious basis in education. 
He set out by saying that, coming to Japan 
from India, he bad been agreeably suck by 
the free and upright bearing of the Japanese as 
compared with the natives of India, ‘The latter 
seemed to have lost their sentiment of nation- 
ality. Livingin an atmosphere of disregard, if not 
contempt, for their old traditions and customs, 
taught to value only foreign systems and philoso- 
phies, their spirit of patriotism and independence 
had been numbed. Their men had become 
submissive and cringing. They had forgotten 





given vent to some tall language, made their 
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how to look a superior in the face or to assert 


UNIVE 


the rights which all individuals of the human 
race possessed in common. But the Japanese 
bore themselves as free men, and while con- 
gratulating them heartily on this contrast, the 
speaker urged upon them the advisability of not 
prostrating themselves completely before the 
shrine of foreign civilization. In India and 
Ceylon the Society of Theosophists, by re- 
directing men’s attention to the faith of their 
forefathers, had been instrumental in effecting 
a happy revival. The people were beginning 
to remember that they had something to be 
proud of in their own past, beginning again 
to feel the beating of the national heart, 
Without pride of country, without patriotism, 
there could be no real prosperity, no sound 
progress. Of all contemptible things, noth- 
ing could be more contemptible than the 
man who, after a few years’ sojourn abroad, 
came home to despise his own country and 
to assert his superiority to his own country- 
men by scoffing at their institutions and their 
systems. Against such mean-souled persons 
the public should be strongly on its guard. 
Modern civilization was a two-sided picture. 
To superficial observers it presented a face of 
refinement, comfort, and culture. "To deeper 
scrutiny it revealed degrading and revolling 
aspects. It was founded on one thing and 
one thing only—self. lis unique aim was 
personal aggrandisement. It sacrificed every- 
thing to the acquisition of wealth. All spheres 
of the life it nurtured were permeated by 
this influence. 
ped at nothing, and provided that they made 
money, they incurred no censure for the me- 
thods employed. Let the Japanese beware 
how they accepted this civilization in its entirety. 
They were told by occidental teachers that 
Christianity was the foundation of civilized pro- 
gress, but history emphatically denied this asser- 
lion. Christianity had impeded progress, and 
not till religious toteration and freedom of con- 
science became recognised principles of Go- 
vernment ‘did the world witness a really remark- 
able development of human intellect. The 
Christians of England subscribed large. sums 
annually for the purpose of sending  mis- 
sionaries to preach their faith to the Japa- 
nese, but in London there were a million 
people who never entered a church from year’s 
end to year’s end. Instead of despatching pro- 
pagandists to distant lands, why did not the 
Christians attend to this unhealed element 
among their own folks? Japan had already an 
excellent creed. She had Buddhism. They 
were told that Buddhism, as taught by its great 
founder and believed by hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics, was opposed to the principles of 
science. Science, indeed! How many things 
now standing high among truths recognised by 
all men had been originally denounced and 
opposed by science? Christianity itself, how 
had it fared at the hands of science? But in 
point of fact Buddhism did not conflict with 
science. On the contrary, science would surely 
be found on its side. Religion they must have. 
There could be no efficient system of morals 
without religion. In looking over the educa- 
tional curricula of Japan, he had been pained 
to find that all mention of religion was omitted. 
Morals, indeed, were spoken of, but’ there was 
nothing about religion. Now if there were 
question merely of educating youths as you 
would train an animal, educating them to per- 
form certain acts or discharge certain semi- 
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mechanical functions, religion might be di 
pensed with. But if you wanted to train them 
for something better than that, you must come 


to some agreement as to the principles of the} 


training. You must determine whether man 
has only one life, or whether he has two or 
This was not the time or the 
occasion to enter into a discussion of that 
question. For himself, indeed, no doubt existed 
as to man’s future state, and as to the supreme 
necessity of teaching him to look forward to 
existences of which the present was only a small 
part. He could occupy hours adducing proofs 
that this life is not the end of all. He believed 
firmly that man could exist outside the body 
of his visible being ; that the spirits of the great 
sages, the Risk? and the Rakan, still interested 
themselves in the affairs of the human race. 
The movement of revival represented by the 
Theosophist Society confirmed him inthis faith, 
for without any official aid, without making any 
special appeal to the public, it had gone on 
growing steadily and gaining adherents every- 
where. The lecturer concluded by thanking 
the Educational Society for the honour it had 
done him in requesting him to lecture and his 
audience for its indulgent attention. 


more lives, 


* - * 

Colonel Olcott spoke in English which was 
rendered into Japanese by an interpreter. Con- 
sidering that the lecture had not been written, 
and that the interpreter was wholly unprepared, 
it cannot be.denied that the rendering deserved 
much credit. But, on the other hand, it often 
erred, and erred very seriously, sometimes by 
sins of omission, sometimes by sins of commis- 
sion, Perhaps this was inevitable. 
however, we deem it advisable to note. To his 
Japanese audience it must have seemed that 
Colonel Olcott intended to criticise adversely 
the tendencies of this empire's leading states- 
men towards Western civilization. The impres- 
sion was entirely due to incorrect interpreta- 
Colonel Olcott used no words capable of 
being construed by English hearers in that 
We understand that the Colonel lec- 


tion, 


sense. 


tured again ‘on Sunday and Monday in the! 


Koseikan, Tsukiji. It seems a pity that notice 
of his lectures is not published, for whether 
people agree with a dissent from his views, they 
would doubtless be interested in hearing the 
opinions of the representative of a movement that 
has made so much stir as Esoteric Buddhism. 








‘Tere does not appear to be much stirring in 
Hongkong. The Jockey Club had an off-day, 
and an excellent afternoon's sport was provided. 
“Tolanthe,” performed by the Choral Society, 
again filled the City Hall Theatre. The Sur- 
veyor-General to succeed Mr. J. M. Price has 
been appointed, and the post will be filled by 
Mr. Brown, Government Engineer in Cyprus. 
Mr. Deane is going on leave. Major-General 
Gordon will be acting Captain-Superintendent 
of Police, and Major Dempster take charge of 
the gaol. On the morning of the 24th ult. fire 
was discovered in the hold of the steamer Ben- 
lawers. The flames raged amongst 800 tons of 
general cargo for several hours before they were 
got under, and this was not accomplished until 
eighteen feet of water had been poured into the 
hold. 
cargo, and, so far as could be seen, the’ ship 
had not sustained material injury. A Masonic 
Ball, given on the 25th ultimo under the 
auspices of Right Worshipful Bro. the Hon. 


The damage has been confined to the 
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C. P. Chater, is stated to have been the largest 
assembly of the kind ever witnessed in Hong- 
kong. The auction of ponies after the races 
had been held and only two out of 30 fetched 
$100, half the number being knocked down for 
sums from $5 to $50. Major Tripp, Com- 
mandant of the Hongkong Volunteers, is about 
to resign his post, as he is leaving the colony 
on account of ill-health, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon left Hongkong on the afternoon 
of the 27th ult., in the A/acrify, for the north. 


Tus Budget for 1889-90 has been compiled 
and is published in the Oficial Gazefte. This 
important document requires such care in trans- 
lation that we refrain from laying it immediately 
before our readers, and confine ourselves for the 
moment to a statement of totals. The aggre- 
gale revenue is put at 76,600,185 yen, and the 
aggregate expenditure at 76,596,312 yen. As 
compared with the previous fiscal year, there is 
an increase of 1,202,172 yen in the revenue and 
of 1,206,369 yer in the expenditure. The 


figures are stated as follows :— 
75714, 3145 
886,053.77 


76,600,185.22 


65,990,890.44 
10.605.422.31 


76,596,312.75 







Ordinary Revenue. 
Extraordinary Rever 


Total Revenue . 


Ordinary Expenditure 
Extraordinary Expenditure 








Total Expenditure............ 
Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 


ture 3,872 47 








Wr explained in our last issue the circum- 
stances that led to the suspension of the Choya 
Shimbun. The same account applies also to 
the Ziré Choya, which, according to popular 
belief, is intimately connected with the Choya. 
The Nippon Fin has also been suspended, but 
for a different reason. The Koron Shimpo 
the Choy2 and the Eiri may possibly have 
erred inadvertently, though the language of 
the first was unquestionably treasonable, and 
the language of the two last disgraceful. 
But the Wippon Fin must have intended to 
get itself suspended, for it published an article 
that no administrators of the present Press Laws 
could possibly overlook. The essay set out by 
asserting that in these times, when the art of 
printing has made such progress, any speaker 
desiring to win public applause, must remem- 
ber that he addresses an audience much wider 








than his immediate hearers 
of view the Nippon Fin saw reason to regret 
several points in Count Ito’s recent speech to 
Local Oriicials, It gravely informed the Count 
that men of real ability should respect the prin- 
ciple of modesty and leave others to find out 
their merits. On what part of the speech 
this extraordinary dictum was based we have 
been unable to discover, but it would seem 
hat the Mippon Fin, detecting, or ima- 
ning that it detected, some resemblance be- 
tween Count Ito’s utterances and the words 
addressed by Prince Bismarck to Prince Iwa- 
kura seventeen years ago, concluded that the 
Count desired to liken himself to the Great 
Chancellor. The resemblance itself is peculiar, 
The Chancellor protested against the accusation 
that Germany had engaged in a military policy 
of deliberate choice. The Count protested 
against the charge that the members of the pre- 
sent Cabinetare influenced only by love of office. 
Therefore the Nippon Fin judges that the Japa- 
nese statesman intended to set up a paralled be- 
tween himself and the German, and therefore it 
rates him forconceit! Bismarck, it says, accom- 
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plished deeds that made the world hold is 
breath, Count Ito compiled a constitution that 
“might have been drawn up by a Universiy 
student after a month's study.” Again, the 
President of the Privy Council quoted words 
used by Cavour, Therefore the Nippon Fin 
infers that he meant to compare himself to 
Cavour. But to “set up a parallel between the 
doings of the Italian Statesman and the spending 
of thousands of yen upon banquets to celebrate 
Japan's policy towards China and Korea orto 
promote the cause of Treaty Revision” seems 
to the Tokyo magazine slightly extravagant, 
These wild and monstrous criticisms are ac- 
centuated by bitter sarcasms, and the article 
concludes thus :—“ Only a genius can appreciate 
a genius. Had Cavour been alive he would 
recognise a formidable rival in Count lio, It 
is much to be regretted for the latter's sake 
that his en/ourage of noisy, ignorant persons 
obscures him as a bank of clouds obscures the 
moon's brilliancy. One word more. Though 
deeply versed in Occidental ideas, the Count, in 
his public utterances, should avoid the domain of 
pure science. His arguments about the supreme 
rights of Sovereigns may convince some ollicials, 
but even mere students must feel doubtful about 
them when they consult the pages of history. 
‘The Count had better confine his speeches to 
the course contemplated by the Cabinet.” 
The Nippon Fin, by publishing this article, 
has certainly achieved the notoriety of ventilat- 
ing the most inconsequential and ridiculous 
opinions ever advanced by any Japanese journal 
or magazine. We do not know which is more 
to be regretted, the fact that a nominally sober 
periodical should show itself so silly and feather- 
headed, or the fact that the Police Authorities 
should be obliged to notice such absurd: 
It was the Nippon Fin that published the will 
libels about the Takashima Colliery and then 
sought to maintain its opinions by the ordeal of 
duelling. 





‘Tue entertainment given at the Rokumeikan on 
Monday evening by the leading merchants of 
Tokyo to celebrate the promulgation of the C 
stitution, was one of the most brilliant affairs of 
the kind ever witnessed in To! The decora- 
tions were quite exceptional, being in pure 
Japanese style. Flags, wreaths, big bouquels, 
and such things were conspicuous by their ab- 











sence, their place being happily taken by dwatt 
trees and rare shrubs in large porcelain po's. 
and by graceful hana-kago, which formed 
the back-bone of the whole decorative design 
and looked as novel as they were charming. The 
colossus of them all stood in the hall within the 
elbow of the principal staircase. It was an 
old time bullock-cart covered with black cloth 
and resplendent with gilt’ mountings, on which 
stood an immense basket of the well-known 
classical shape, its meshes covered with 
fluttering gold foil that sparkled and glittered in 
the electric light, and a delightfully grouped 
mass of bamboo, plum, and pine, the «mt 
blematic trees, projecting from its spreading 
neck, smaller bung 
suspended in a series of niches, or alcoves, 
along the corridor outside the ball-room, 
each basket enclosing a large glass globe 
full of water, from which ascended bamboo 
cylinders supporting flowers. The cylinders 
were richly lacquered, and théir surfaces of 
maki-ye shone across the water among a mul 
titude of gold fish. The conception was delight 
ful and perfectly carried out in all details. Abou! 
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fifteen hundred guests were present, including a 
number of ladies dressed in the pretty and 
chaste costume now unfortunately becoming so 
scarce. Several Buddhist priests in canonical 
brocades also formed an unusual feature. Dan- 
cing was kept up until one o'clock, even after 
the departure of the guests from Yokohama, for 
whom a special train had been provided. 


Count Inovysg, we learn from the Nich? Nichi 
Shimbun, invited the principal merchants of 
Yokohama who are engaged in the silk trade to 
his private residence a few days ago, and urged 
upon them the necessity of coming to some 
decision about the Silk Associations. His 
Excellency reminded those present—among 
whom were Messrs. Mogi, Shibusawa, Takagi, 
and Ono—that questions had been propounded 
as to the advisability of abolishing the rules of 
the Silk Associations and sending a committee 
to Europe for the purpose of investigating the 
methods of sericulture adopted there, but that 
as yet no determination on these points had 
been arrived at by any of the silk-men. There 
might not always be absolute uniformity of in- 
terests between producers and dealers in silk, 
but in point of fact both were necessary to the 
trade, and both should be equally anxious for 
its development. Commercial affairs, the Mini- 
ster went on to explain, could not be conducted 
solely on scientific principles. Convenience 
and custom had to be considered, and it some- 
times happened that laws framed with the object 
of fostering or promoting trade, not only failed 
in their purpose, but actually impeded its ac- 
complishment. The Government, being fully 
alive to these facts, desired to have the céopera- 
tion of merchants and producers themselves in 
this matter, and the Minister strongly impressed 
upon his hearers the advisability of taking some 
unanimous action. 
to lose no time in following his Excellency’s 
advice and convening a meeting for the pur- 
pose indicated, 


The merchants promised 


In a recent issue of the N.C. Daily News a 


correspondent writes as follows :— 


‘The “ magnificent work " of the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
includes the Sheng Shin Pao, “* Sacred Heart Gazette,” published 
at Zi-ka-wel for the instruction of the Chinese. In” the number 
for the eighth month last year isa‘ fish marvel" in substance 
as follows. A saint built a religious retreat wherein a very clear 
shallow pool were only three nsh, one very beautiful. So the 
Saint gave orders that they should not be caught or disturbed, 
which was “‘not his own fancy merely, but the Lord's 
will,” But this too strict divine rule’ was afterwards 
Telaxed, so that one fish a day might be caught. But though 
caught, still three and only” three remained in the, pool! 
‘After this the saint was ill and to tempt his palate, his at- 
taindants secretly canght and cooked two of the nsh instead 

















of one. Ihe smoking fish, one boiled, the ether baked, were set 
before the saint. Hea ked whence came the fish. Lhe servants 
replied: Both fsh, spiritual fe caught from the pool 





for you to choose which one 
deretl them thrown back into 
rayed, and at once the cooked fish wriggled 1 
gain, nnd were seen swimming about the pool! I in 
iboigh of anism and Buddhism there 1 a'more absurd tale fo 
bolster up priestly claims, will the learned Jesuits of Shanghai 
pleace point it out? This _puerile Ssh story the Chinese are 
Tanght fo believe no less than the noble and beneficent miracles 
Fee rded in the Gospels. Do the val fathers" regard this 
As one of the pious frauds supposed to contain spiritual food for 
the ignorant? ‘Or do they really believe it to be true? If the 
latter, will they kindly tell us the name of the saint in English 
And when and where and how he lived, and give us good historical 
evidence for the truth of the story. Otherwise how must think: 
Ing meu regard their claim to be specially fitted to teach science 
apd morals > 


We do not refer to this matter with the inten- 
tion of expressing an opinion on the writer's 
sentiments in regard to the work of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. He will doubtless find 
supporters, and is sure to meet with opponents. 
But we can enlighten himas to the English name 
of the saint referred to in the “fish marvel,” 
and the spot where the occurrence is said to 
have taken place. Saint Neot is the name, and a 
village called after the saint exists on the south- 
ern edge of the extensive moor which lies be- 
tween Bodmin and Launceston in the county of 
Cornwall, The parish church, one of the most 
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beautiful of the many old churches in the 
county, is dedicated to Saint Neot. All the 
windows in the church are of stained glass, and 
represent the miracles said to have been perfurm- 
ed by Saint Neot, many of which are quite as 
marvellous as that of the three fishes. Saint 
Neot, who was the descendant of a line of Cornish 
Princes, was a man of exceedingly small stature. 
Delicate from his birth, he became a student 
instead of a warrior, and ultimately through his 
scholarly attainments and family influence found 
himself at the head of a religious order located 
on the banks of a small stream which still 
runs through St. Neot, a village nestling under 
the hills at the head of a beauliful valley on the 
edge of the moor aforesaid. The story of the 
three fishes, however, as told 7% /oco, differs slightly 
from the above. It runs that the saint, com- 
plaining one day of some insects in the water, 
was told by a servant that the well, being 
a natural spring in the side of a bank, always 
open, could not be kept free of insects, and 
suggested that it be covered in. To this the 
saint objected, and told the servant to follow 
him. Saint Neot then walked to theriver, but a 
few paces off, and, repeating a short prayer, 
put his hand in the water and drew out a beau- 
tiful trout. This operation he repeated three 
times, and the fishes, which remained perfectly 
quiescent, were handed to the servant, who 
was told to take them to the well and place 
them in the water. This was done, and the 
cook was never after troubled with insects in the 
water, for an obvious reason. Butit came to 
pass that the saint lay sick for several days, and 
was rapidly sinking, as he could not be tempted 
to take any food however delicate and carefully 
prepared, and his attendants were in great trouble 
thereat. At length one day he said he thought 
he might be able to eat a little fish, and the 
servants, overjoyed at this prospect of a step 
towards recovery, instead of going to the river 
to catch fish, went to the well and scooped out 
the three trout placed there by order of the 
saint. These fish were cooked in three different 
ways and served, but the saint immediately re- 
cognised them as the fish he had blessed, and 
ordered them to be returned to the well. ‘They 
were at once put back, and were no sooner 
placed in the water than they came to life and 
swam about as if they had never been fried, 
baked, and stewed. Saint Neot was 
ticularly noted for his power over animals, and 
many are the miracles related as performed by 
him in regard to wild creatures. For instance, 
the farmers of his neighbourhood came one day 
and complained that 
with some process of agriculture and thus 
caused them much loss. Saint Neot addressed 
the crows and impounded them in a certain 
space on the top of a hill where they could do 
no damage until the farmers’ work was com- 
pleted. 
to the saint in great grief, all their oxen having 
been carried off by a horde of robbers 
from the north-west. They complained that 
they could not proceed with their ploughing 
for want of oxen, but Saint Neot soon remedied 
this by calling upon the strongest of the deer 
in the neighbouring hills, whoimmediately came, 
and, bowing their necks to the yoke, took the 
place of the oxen and worked till the farmers 
had completed their ploughing. 





par- 


the crows interfered 


On another occasion the farmers came 


We take this from the St. Yames's Budge! :-— 
“On the 21st inst, an influential deputation, 


consisting of Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Thomas 
Wade, Sir Henry Peek, Alderman Sir Reginald 
Hanson, and other gentlemen in China, waited 
on the Lord Mayor for the purpose of asking 
his lordship to open a fund at the Mansion 
House for the relief of the sufferers by the floods 
and famine in that country. Alderman Sir 
Reginald Hanson introduced the deputation, 
and speeches were delivered by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Henry Peek, 
Sir John Pender, and others. The Lord 
Mayor, in reply, asked that all the infor- 
mation in the possession of the deputation 
might be furnished him by the next morning, 
and he would then give a reply. The Lord 
Mayor has made an appeal on behalf of the 
sufferers from the famine in China, The 
grounds on which he makes the appeal are as 
follows :—1. The suffering is so terrible that we 
are hardly able to conceive what this famine in 
China means. The women and children are 
dying in thousands by the wayside, while the 
starving men are powerless to help them, 2. 
‘The Chinese Government, even if it had a far 
more perfect organization, would be quite un- 
able to meet this exceptional distress; but it is 
doing what it can by subventions of money to the 
famine-stricken districts for the immediate relief 
of the destitute. 3. England has for centuries 
been connected with China in large and profit- 
ablecommercial relations, and this givesChina an 
especial claim upon us in a crisis like the pre- 
sent. Any help that we can give would greatly 
assist those who are working under exceptional 
difficulties in spreading the beneficent influences 
of civilization in that great country, The im- 
pediments in the way of distribution have been 
met by a powerful and energeric committee in 
China, and the appropriation will be carried on 
as in the great famine of 1878, by the mission- 
aries. Donations may be sent to the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House, or paid in to the 
account of ‘ The China Famine Relief Fund” 
at the Bank of England.” 





Tuene are signs that the city of New York 
will be called upon to make another on- 
ward step towards facilitating rapid transit 
through its limits. When the horse-car system 
had proved inadequate to the needs of the 
city, elevated railroads took the place of the 
strect cars, to the delight of the general public 
but to the intense disgust of the real eslate 
owners and dwellers on the great avenues, 
who saw their anticipations of noise, smoke, 
and foul smells fully realized. But such is the 
marvellous growth of the city, such the feverish 
activity of commerce and the growing patronage 
extended to these facilities of communication, 
that the present system of rapid transit will have 
to undergo other changes shortly before it can 
again acceptably fill the place assigned it in the 
city's commercial life. Owing to the multitudes 
crowding into the cars, delays occur at every 
station; and the termini are reached only long 
after schedule time. The cars are usually filled 
with passengers, standing about and profiting 
by every corner or opening in the crowd inside, 
| Since the amalgamation of the various com- 
panies and the consequent absence of competi- 
tion, the public has had much cause for com- 
plaint; the former speed, with business men 
the chief consideration, has actually been de- 
creased to save wear and tear. ‘The only alter- 
native is declared to be a road of four tracks, 
the two additional tracks being intended for long- 
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distance and express trains, but there is no 
street wide enough for such a purpose. An- 
other alternative proposed by some property- 
owners on the famous Broad-way is the erection 


of an elevated road there, worked by cable and 


running twenty miles an hour; but this plan 
seems to have evoked only an almost universal 
opposition to the sacrifice of another street, 
and many urge the compulsory employment 
of the cable system by the company run- 
ning the present elevated railroads, The State 
Legislature will have to listen this session to 
some proposals and to many complaints ; but a 
definite measure will probably be evolved only 
when public opinion in the city of New York 
has pronounced in favour of finally solving a 
question as vexed as it is important. 


ALREADY candidates for parliamentary honours 
are bestirring themselves actively, and many 
names are mentioned with confidence as pro- 
bable members of the Diet for this locality or 
that. The vernacular press states that, in all 
probablity, Dr. Hasegawa wiil be returned for 
Echigo ; Mr. Aoki, of the Matuich# Shimbun, 
for Izushi in Tajima; Mr. Kawakami, Vice- 
Director of the Commercial Bureau in 
Foreign Office, for Kuga, in Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture ; Messrs. Shimada Saburo and Nakajima 
Nobuyuki for Yokohama; Mr. Satta, Manager 
of the Tokyo Law School, for Ky Mr. 
Soma Nagatane, for Hikone, in Koshiu; Mr. 
Sugiwara, of the Education Department, for 
Z-ze in Koshiu; Judge Kitabatake and Mr. 
Haruki, a Public Presecutor, for Nara; Mr. 
Misaki, a Councillor of the Foreign Office, 
for Marugame in Sanuki; Mr. Komatsubara. 
Secretary to the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, for Okayama in Bizen; Mr. Kurizuka, 
Secretary to the Minister of State for Justice. 
and Mr. Saito, Director of the Bureau of Trade 
in the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, for Fukui in Echizen; Messrs. Kancko, 
and Kurino, Private Secretaries, for Fukuoka ; 
Mr. Suyehiro of the Choya Shimbun for Uwa- 
jima; Messrs. Seki Naohiko and Oi Kentaro, 
for Wakayama; Mr. Kawajima, a Councillor of 
the Department of State for Finance, for Kago- 
shima; Mr. Yano Fumio, of the Hocht Shim- 
bun, for the Akasaka and Azabu Districts 
in Tokyo; Mr. Fukuchi, late of the Nicht 
Nicht Shimbun, and Mr. Taguchi of the Keézat 
Zasshé for the Shitaya and Hongo Districts of 
Yokyo; Mr. Isobe, Public Prosecutor of the 
Supreme Court, for Toyama Prefecture ; Mr. 
Yoshida Ichijiro, Secretary of the Department 


the 





to 5 











of State for Finance, for Saitama ; and Mr. Oye | ©") 


Taku formerly Prefect of Kanagawa, for Kana- 
gawa. With respect to Imperial nominees for 
the House of Peers—who, it will be remembered, 
are elected in the proportion of one for each 
City and Prefecture from among the tax-payers 
of the highest amount of direct national taxes, 
and after election are nominated by the Em- 
peror—it is predicted that Mr. Iwasaki Ya- 
nosuke will be chosen for Tokyo; Mr. Fajita 
Denzaburo for Osaka ; Mr. Mitsui Hachiroemon 
for Kyoto ; Mr. Hara Zenzaburo for Kanagawa 

Mr. Hara Rokuro for Tottori; Mr. Itami Bun- 
yemon for Saga, and Mr, Kawasaki Hachiyemon 
for Ibaraki, 


Tere can be no question now of the depth 
and breadth of the opposition to the Tungchow 
railway, notwithstanding the recently avowed 
intention of Li Chung-tang to exert his influence 
to carry on the work. It has now come to pass 
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that a large number of employés have been dis- 
charged by the railway company, and this does 
not look as if the Directors expected an im- 
mediate cessation of the opposition to their pro- 
ceedings. 
|of the pleas against railways urged by one of 
\the Peking Censorate is that railways have 
proved so dangerous and troublesome in foreign 
| countries that the lines are being taken up, and 
the foreigners want China to buy up their old 
rails. Ifsuch a fable as this emanates from 
educated Chinese nothing but opposition can 
be expected from the great mass of the lower 
orders, especially those who believe that their 
interests will suffer by the innovation. The 
situation, however, is fully described in the 


following extract from the Chinese Times :-— 


‘The reaction against the railway extension in the North, 
which we commented on three weeks xo, 0 
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Tientsin appears to be growing apace, and is 
to be shortly lighted by gas. Ata public meet- 
ing, held on the sth ult. in the Club, the 
Tientsin Gas Company was floated. Mr. 
FitzHenry took the chair, and laid the company's 
amended prospectus before the meeting in a 
most clear and lucid address. 

* * * 

The reported death of the ex-Secretary of 
Yuen Taotai, Chinese Resident in Korea, turns 
out not to be true. He escaped from Shanghai 
to Hongkong, where he is alive still, but an 
attempt was made on his life there of which we 
(may learn full particulars soon, as the assassin 
jis said to be in the hands of the colonial 
authorities, 


* 
oa 


The Yellow River breach at Chéng Chou, ac- 


gle 








cording to letters just received from Kaiféng 
Fu, causes anxiety. The leakage through the 
new bank is great, and increases, although ail 
possible endeavours are made by fascine work, 
sand bags, etc., also free use of concrete blocks 
to thicken the wall and prevent filtration of 
water through, Ina month the snows will be- 
gin to melt, and in May the river will be in flood, 
so that the utmost endeavours must be made 
quickly to prepare for the coming shock, which 
is awaited with general fear, Examination of 
the river bank made over defined districts shows 
that on both sides the river walls are in bad 
order, but worst on the north side, thus confirm- 
ing the reports of two foreign engineers whose 
opinons were to the same effect. Everywhere the 
river bed has risen up, the banks have been 
heightened continually, but the bases of 
the banks have not been widened or streng- 
thened correspondingly; therefore the super- 
structures throughout are weak, and pre- 
carious. The sea outlet grows worse each 
year, and if ever reclamation is made will be, 
perhaps, the chief element of expense, as the 
river mouth is choked by bars and sand banks 
so that the water cannot get out. It is now 
difficult, even at high water, for a small trading 


°|junk to enter the river, and entry can only be 


made bya pilot well acquainted with the tor- 
tuous and shallow channels. It seems, con- 
sidering the long line of perhaps 1,800 or 2,000 
miles requiring to be deepened, the badness 
of the banks thronghout, the raising of the 
river bed so that it is now over a long line above 
the level of the country, and the dreadful 
condition of the sea entrance, that the best 
plan to deal with what is a national evil and 
danger would be to intercept the Huang-ho at 
one or two points in Mongolia where natural 
depressions, the sites of ancient lakes, exist, 
and turn the waters into them as was done by 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, at the Raian Maris 
basin of the Nile Valley. 
* a * 

Notwithstanding their somewhat isolated abode 
during the frozen months the people of Tien- 
tsin seem to enjoy life, their weekly paper re- 
cording a continuous round of social amusements 
balls, concerts, amateur dramatic perform- 
ances, kettledrums, steeplechasing, paper hunt- 
ing, to which no doubt may be added shooting, 
skating, and other out door games. But the 
winter is now described as breaking, and the 
waterfowl] are gathering in great flocks preparing 
for their flight northwards. 

° 
ae 

The shower of honours which the Empress 
Regent has been bestowing on various states- 
men and officials resembles somewhat the dis- 
tribution of stars and crosses which usually marks 
the retirement of a government in England. 
‘The selection of the two men who are iden- 
tified with the progressive policy, the Seventh 
Prince and the Viceroy Li, for special honour 
shows that Her Majesty means to stand to her 
guns; and if she has temporarily to lower her 
colours and let the “young men” have their 
way for a time, her personality is too power- 
ful a factor in the State to remain long hidden. 
In her open and somewhat ostentatious rebuke 
of the Censor who proposed that, notwithstand- 
ing the assumption of power by the Emperor 
certain memorials should continue to be ad- 
dressed to the Empress Dowager, it may be 
thought that “the lady doth protest too much.” 
The scene recalls a historical, or quasi-his- 
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torical incident in the Roman state: ‘ Thrice 
did I offer him a kingly crown which he did 
thrice refuse.” But the way the Empress puts 
power from her may have other meanings also 
than a mere regretful self-abnegation. The 
wording of her Decree is not inconsistent with 
the theory thatit is a covert warning to the new 
men and a disclaimer of responsibility for what 
may happen under the new order of things. 
The marked courtesy shown to foreign Powers 
on the occasion of the Imperial wedding is also 
probably not without significance, as it puts on 
record the friendly relations between China and 
“her neighbours,” which were the result of the 
Empress’s wise polic: 





o*e 

The Imperial honours conferred on His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy have nearly exhausted the 
last possibilities of decoration. 
to use scarlet or purple reins when riding either 
on horse-back or in a carriage, and to use the 
same colour for the props of the sedan chair, 
is a privilege believed to be reserved exclusively 
for the Imperial family, and the Empress has 
therefore gone as far as it is possible to show 
her appreciation of the merits of Li Hung-chang. 

a*e 

The Yamén has issued orders that the claims 
for indemnity arising out of the recent dis- 
graceful mutiny and riot at Chinkiang are to be 
setiled by the Nanking officials without delay. 
No reference is to be made to Peking. Full 
reparations are to be made, and orders are 
given that settlement is to be both full and 
prompt. 


The permission 


We have had the Graphophone delivering mes- 
sages to us from our friends beyond the Atlantic, 
and we are now promised the Phonograph, 
which is pronounced by its admirers to be by 
far the greater instrument of the two. As to 
their relative merits or demerits we are not pre- 
pared to say anything, but since we have spoken 
highly of the Graphophone, it seems just to 
publish the latest news about the doings of the 
Phonograph. ‘It may be interesting to your 
readers,” says a writer in the Pal/ AMfa/l Gazette, 
“to know the history of that phonographic 
message (or phon-autograph) of ‘Gladstone 
to Edison’ which, ‘through Reuter's Agency,’ 
has just been flashed over the world. Be it 
remembered, by the way, the world has only 
read the message ; but Edison, in his laboratory 
across the Atlantic, has heard it spofen, in the 
living voice of Gladstone! Just before Mr. 
Gladstone started for Italy he was the chief 
guest at adinner party given by the universal 
Mr. Knowles, of the Mine/eenth Century, at 
which there were present also Lord Aderdeen, 
Lord Meath, Lord Rowton, Sir Morell Macken- 
zie, Sir William Hunter, Sir John Fowler, 
Colonel Gouraud, and others. Mr. Gladstone, 
in conversation with Colonel Gouraud before 
dinner, said he had read a great deal 
about the phonograph, but that ‘the more 
he read the less he understood.” Colonel 
Gouraud replied that, with Mr. Knowles’s leave, 
Mr. Gladstone should understand all about the 
Phonograph before the evening was over. He 
therefore despatched a telegram to have the 
instrument fetched up from his house in Nor- 
wood, and an hour later, the phonograph arrived. 
Colonel Gouraud made it talk, sing, whistle, 
and play the piano; and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Knowles and all his guests were so delighted that 
they expressed themselves anxious to have some 
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token of their admiration conveyed to Edison. 
“Nothing simpler!” said Colonel Gouraud, and 
he proposed that each of the gentlemen present 
should send his greeting, through the phono- 
graph, to its inventor, This was unanimously 
agreed to, and Colonel Gouraud led the way. 
Taking up the speaking tube, he addressed 
ison by name, gave him a word-picture of the 
scene, and introduced the host, Mr. Knowles. 
The pith of Mr. Knowles’s message wa’ You 
have turned one of the comers of the nineteenth 
century, and one of the corners of the world.” 
He then introduced Mr. Gladstone, whose 
brief, characteristic greeting we have all read by 
this time. The Earl of Aberdeen followed, 
who said:—“The phonograph shall flourish, 
ruat celum”! When Lord Rowton was intro- 
duced, Colonel Gouraud seized the tube a 
moment, and said: ‘In the voice of Lord 
Rowton, my dear Edison, you may think, if 
you please, that you are listening to the shade 
of Lord Beaconsfield.” Lord Rowton, acting 
on this cue, said, “‘ Dear Mr. Edison, the words 
of Colonel Gouraud make me deeply regret 
that he whose honoured name "—(* Hear,’ 
from Mr. Gladstone)—“he has mentioned is 
not here to-night to share with Mr. Gladstone 
the astonishment and admiration which your 
grand work has excited in all our minds,—I am, 
yours very faithfully, Rowton.” In presenting 
Sir John Fowler, Mr. Knowles said, “ His amaz- 
ing work on the Forth Bridge, Mr. Edison, is 
the only rival of your marvellous invention which 
offers itself to my mind.” Each distinguished 
guest in turn addressed some appropriate words 
tothe Wizard of Menlo Park ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, in saying his good night, assured Colonel 
Gourand that the evening had been one of the 
most interesting he had ever spent. Does any- 
body know of the felicitous message which, a 
few days before Mr. Knowles’s dinner-party, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons addres- 
sed by phonograph to Mr. Edison? The 
occasion was a soirée atthe Speaker's house, 
at which Colonel Gouraud and the phono- 
graph were present, along with many M.P.’s, 
May I give the Speaker's words in full? 
“Mr. Edison,” he said, ‘I have heard many 
speeches in my time, of various lengths 
and different merits, but I have never before 
this moment heard a speech from a wax 
cylinder. Colonel Gouraud has been kind 
enough to explain this wonderful instrument to 
a large company here assembled, and I venture 
in my own name, on behalf of the House of Con- 
mons, and on behalf of many friends who 
are present here to-night, to send across the 
Atlantic our congratulation to you on your won- 
derful discovery, and to wish for it the results 
which we all anticipate in the course of time will 
follow from it. I should also like to send 
across the Atlantic two words which are fami- 
liar to me as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and which are familiar to many members 
of the House who are now around me."— 
“Order! order!” a prompt “Hear! hear!” 
and a volley of polite, drawing-room cheers 
arose from all the M.P.’s in the room, which 
were received into the funnel of the phono- 
graph, ‘and Colonel Gouraud remarked to 
Edison through the speaking tube, “That's 
the first time the British House of Common has 
ever cheered in America.” Two more phono- 
grams, to complete the batch. 
his friend Mr. Joseph Hatton were dining with 
le Gouraud the other evening, and at their 


e 








Mr, Irving and 


request the phonograph was brought out after 
dinner. It addressed them by name, and called 
‘on them to respond, through it, to the master of 
its being, Mr. Irving had recourse to Shak- 
speare. ‘God bless you! Mr. Edison,” he 
said. “You are a man, take you for all in all, 
we shall not look upon your like again.” Mr. 
Hatton's response was not less happy: ‘Mr. 
Edison, the world is great., You are its electri- 
cian. Iam your most wondering admirer.” 


Cartaty Freperick V. McNair, senior officer 
of the U.S. Squadron on the Asiatic Station, 
has issued a general order from the Omaha at 
Chingkiang in reference to the death of Admiral 
Chandler, which says:—‘The deceased was 
buried in the cemetery of Happy Valley, Hong- 
kong, on February 13. The British civil, naval, 
and military authorities at Hongkong united in 
a marked and spontaneous manner with the 
officers and crew of the flagship Afarfon in 
extending military honours to the distinguished 
dead. Mourning will be worn by officers of 
the squadron for a period of thirty days. All 
orders issued by the late Commander-in-Chief 
wlll continue in force until further instructions.” 


Miss Mavp Menpss has successfully entertained 
seventy or eighty of her little friends at a fancy- 
dress party where the costumes were supposed 
to be chiefly Japanese, We say “supposed to 
be,” because it is evident from the accounts 
published that the “fancy” element largely 
predominated, Daffodils, Puritans, Boy Blues. 
Imps, Faunteloys, Cavaliers, Moors, and many 
others being almost as fully represented as the 
timono and ob/ of Japan, From a sketch given 
in the Pa?! Mal! Budget we observe that the 
garments of the Middle Kingdom also figured 
in the display, their wearers probably thinking 
that Japan and China are quite close enough 
to be associated on such an occasion. 


A Jarangsr girl, aged seventeen years, com- 
mitted suicide on Saturday morning by throw- 
ing herself into the sea at the English Hatoba, 
She was named Omura Yen, was a native of 
Osaka, and had been for some time previous an 
inmate of a Tokyo house of ill-fame. She had 
filled her sleeves with stones before committing 
the rash act, and though the body was recovered 
soon after, life was extinct. 


Ow Tuesday, just before tiffin time, while a trap 
belonging to one of the partners of Messrs. 
Bing and Co. was standing before the premises at 
No. 75, the horse suddenly bolted. ‘The Jde//o 
tried to stop the animal but was thrown down, 
though not seriously hurt. The horse brought 
up against an adjoining wall apparently unin- 
jured, but the trap was somewhat damaged. 





We learn from Shanghai that Admiral Sir No- 
well Salmon was expected at that port in the 
Alacritty, and that the Porpotse was ordered up 
from Hongkong, and the Afutine, lately at 
Chinkiang, was ordered down to Hongkong. 
The Firebrand had gone for a cruise up the 
river to Hankow. 





Ir is stated that the Government has decided to 
grant an allowance of 50,000 yen in aid of the 
cost of the Nagasaki Water Works, which sum 
will be placed at the disposal of the local au- 
| thorities during the 22nd and 23rd fiscal years 
—Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF THE “CHOFA 
SHIMBUN.” 
aa Ce 

HE suspension of a newspaper of such 
importance as the Chéya Shimbun 
naturally excites much interest. This is 
the fourth journal that has fallen under 
the displeasure of the Authorities since 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and 
when we remember that the right of free 
speech and public meeting was guaranteed 
by that instrument within the limits of the 
law, we eannot but regret that the period 
immediately succeeding its promulgation 
should be disfigured by incidents so op- 
posed to its spirit. The cause of the 
Kéron Shimpé's suspension was explained 
by us in a previous issue, That journal, 
whether by accident or design, had greatly 
misrepresented Count ITo’s speech to the 
local representatives in connection with 
the Constitution. The misrepresentation 
amounted to nothing less than a charge 
that the President of the Privy Council 
had abused his position near the Throne to 
set up a form of Government incompatible 
with thorough sympathy between the Sove- 
reign and his people. For this offence the 
Kéron suffered, and suffered rightly we 
think, always assuming that Japan's pre- 
sent circumstances call for official censor- 
ship of the pre: 
case is less evident, and many persons have 
been puzzled to discover justification for 
The article 


. But the Chdya Shimbun's 





a sentence of suspension. 
supposed to have fallen. under official dis- 
pleasure sets out by saying that, though 
public opinion appeared at first to be quite 
satisfied with the Constitution, men have 
lately begun to take exception to certain 
points. These points, according to the 
Chéya are, first, that the Constitution 
makes no provision for the impeachment 
of Government functionaries; secondly, 
that the responsibility of the Cabinet to 
the Diet is not determined ; and thirdly, 
that whereas the Law of Election declares 
that any one who has undergone imprison- 
ment shall not be eligible either to exer- 
cise the franchise or to be elected until 
three years shall have elapsed from the 
date of the expiration or remission of his 
sentence, nothing is said with regard to 
special amnesties, like that granted by the 
EMPEROR in connection with the promul- 
gation of the Constitution itself. Our 
readers will remember that by the amnesty 
of the 11th ultimo the sentences of impri- 
sonment passed upon certain politicians 
under the provisions of the Peace Pre- 
servation Regulations were remitted, 
and the friends of these gentlemen 
are of course anxious that all their dis- 
abilities should be regarded as removed. 
The Chéya goes on to say that on the oc- 
casion of a lecture delivered by one of its 
editors, Mr. SUYEHIRO, in the Chitose 
Theatre on the 16th of February, when the 
speaker asked whether his audience found 
the Constitution satisfactory, cries of dis- 
sent were rais’'’  “ These exclamations,” 
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our contemporary concludes, ‘may not 
have possessed any deep significance, but 
we allude to them because, if any among 
those uttering them did so with serious 
intent, the circumstance supplies food for 
reflection.” Now it must be confessed 
that this article contains nothing calculat- 
ed to shock any one. Reading between 
the lines, we can, indeed, easily perceive 
that when the Chdéyva Shimbun undertakes 
to hang its remarks on the peg of an oc- 
currence three weeks old, of which, assum- 
ing it to be true, the newspaper must have 
known at the time, the real object is to 
ventilate and even to foment discontent. 
Still we cannot think that such writing 
justifies a summary sentence of suspen- 
sion. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Constitution satisfies all thinking men 
in ‘Japan, and sound 
nay the Constitution itself, is the out- 
come of freely interchanged opinion, 
there is no valid reason why the na- 
ture of the EMPEROR'S gift to the people 
should not be honestly discussed. Un- 
fortunately, most foreigners have limited 
their examination of the facts to this 
article, and have concluded in consequence 
that the Choya suffered by an arbitrary 
exercise of official displeasure. But in 
truth the Choya's offence was wholly 
different; an offence so unpardonable 
that we are astounded at its perpetration 
by a journal generally so able and cir 
In the poet's corner of the 
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cumspect. 
newspaper on the 6th instant—that is to 
say, in the suspended issue—there ap- 
peared two compositions to which few 
people seem to have paid much attention 
The subject was the late Viscount Mort. 
The writer, a person whose nom de plume 
appeared as ‘ Yotsu-ya Gansai,” alluded 
in terms of undisguised reproach to the 
conduct popularly ascribed to the de- 
ceased statesman on the occasion of his 
visit to the Shrines of Ise; said that 
he had visited the University when under 
the influence of wine and scolded the 
students as though they were children, and 
implied distinctly that his sudden death 
by a disgraceful weapon was an appro- 
priate retribution. The theme of the 
second verse was the insult offered to 
the Imperial ancestors by the defilement 
of the Dai-jingu Shrine, and it eulogised 
NISHINO BuNTARO’S brave death, a source 
of lasting congratulation to his family. 
Accompanying these verses was a com- 
ment by one “Reigan Dojin,” to the 
effect that, though NisHINO’s act had been 
violent, his sentiments deserved sym- 
pathy, and that had he lived in feudal 
times when the death of rebels was re- 
garded as heaven’s punishment, his name 
would not have fallen under reproach. 
That sentiments of this kind should be 
entertained by some Japanese does not 
in the least surprise us, for though times 
have changed, there cannot yet have 
been any corresponding change in the 
spirit of the nation, the samurai in- 


stinct of other days. In the nature of 
NisHINO'S act and in the manner of his 
death, there were elements calculated to 
appeal strongly to that spirit. Even the 
most peacefully disposed and law-abiding 
folks could not choose but admire his 
extraordinary resolution, his adroitness, 
and the feelings of filial tenderness that 
But 
that a prominent journal, a journal repre- 
senting the sentiments of those who claim 
to be the nation’s leaders in the path of 
liberal progress, should have made itself the 
mouth-piece of NISHINO’S eulogists, should 
have helped to propagate the doctrine 
that the knife of the assassin is a proper 
and laudable political weapon—this seems 
to us one of the most painful and hu- 
miliating incidents of Japan’s recent 
history. Infinitely more in unison with 
the true tendency of the times is the writ- 
ing of the Yoron Shinshi, where eight 
serious . results are laid to NISHINO’S 
charge. First, that he desecrated one of 
the happiest occasions in the nation’s 
annals, the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion ; secondly, that he put an end to the 
Ministers’ intention of dispensing with 


accompanied his fierce recklessness, 


armed escorts; thirdly, that he renewed 
the feeling of insecurity about the safety 
of high officials ; fourthly, that he caused 
a revival of stern feeling against poli- 
tical agitators; fifthly, that he impeded 
the.establishmentof good relations between 
rulersand ruled; sixthly, that he brought re- 
ligious intolerance again into prominence; 
seventhly, that he disgraced the story of 
Japanese party discussion ; and eighthly, 
that he revived well-nigh barbarous customs 
of former days. A newspaper discussing 
NisHINO BUNTARO’S conduct in this strain, 
and not suffering its judgment to be ob- 
scured by the romantic elements always 
present where fanatical courage succeeds 
in accomplishing a signal deed at the cost 
of self-sacrifice—such a newspaper does 
much to remove from Japan the reproach 
of NISHINO'S savage act. The Choya 
Shimbun, on the contrary, has materially 
added to the national humiliation. Friends 
of the country must only hope that the 
verses and comment spoken of above were 
hastily printed, without due consideration 
of their meaning, and that the Chaya 
Shimbun will frankly announce its dissent 
from the discreditable sentiments they 
embody. 








A STRANGE PHASE OF POLITICAL 

AGITATION. 

sige SE 
HE ethics of the Japanese Samurai 
constituted an ideal creed for martial 
purposes. Absolute, unreasoning fidelity 
where allegiance was due, and supreme 
contempt for death, were qualities excel- 
lently suited toa fighting mood. Highly 
educated . and widely practised, these 
qualities left an indelible mark on Japan's 
history in the form of innumerable deeds 
of reckless daring and splendid devotion ; 
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deeds that any nation might be proud to 
include in its annals. To Western folks 
who have not been taught to regard their 
lives and limbs as insignificaut chattels 
belonging to somebody over the way, 
these wonderful records of prowess and 
hardihood read like extracts from HOMER 
or OSSIAN. They are admirable as ex- 
amples of the achievements that may be 
compassed by unreasoning discipline and 
almost mechanical courage. But their 
useful exercise is essentially limited to the 
conditions that beget them. If they outlive 
those conditions, they may become as 
anomalous and mischievous as they were 
once fitting and serviceable. 
the Samurvai in the days of untempered 
feudalisni, a strange and most unlovely 
code of honour, or rather dishonour, pre- 
vailed. A man held it justifiable to beat 
out his enemy’s life whenever and where- 
ever he found him. No opportunity for 
self-defence need be afforded, no circum- 
stances respected or considered. The 
roisterer reeling home to the tune of his 
own merriment was slashed from behind 
and left to die in the gutter; the guest 
was slaughtered as he lay naked in his 
bath. Yet the very hands that wrought 
these deeds, foul from a Western stand- 
point, would have been willingly turned 
against the lives of their owners to avert 
the disgrace of some petty breach of martial 
etiquette or in obedience to the command 
of a feudal chief. It was a twisted standard, 


Even among 


capable of measuring lofty heights of de- 
votion, loyalty, and courage, but adjustable 
also to dark depths of ferocity and cruelty. 
Happily with the advent of a sounder and 
nobler civilization the Samurai’s role dis- 
appeared. Alllives became equal before the 
Patriotism replaced feudal fidelity ; 
the empire was substituted for the clan ; 


law. 


equal-handed justice proclaimed every man 
a felon who struck at the life or limb of his 
fellow ; legal tribunals were substituted for 
the ordeal of battle and for the sword of the 
slaying avenger. No brighter augury of 
Japan’s future could have been furnished 
than the facility shown by the nation in 
adapting itself to this new code. The 
Samurat readily laying aside his swords 
and submitting his disputes to the arbi- 
trament of the law, and the nation pass- 
ing without any loss of equilibrium from the 
Draconian severity of military despotism 
to the régime of codes framed in unison 
with the most advanced principles of Oc- 
cidental jurisprudence—this was a spec- 
tacle that filled foreign observers with 
admiration and hope; for it showed that 
the people of Japan had been living above 
their legislators, had been developing, of 
their own innate tendencies, a civilization 
far in advance of their circumstances, and 
it further suggested that if such results had 
been attained in despite of rude laws and 
evil government, a future of rich achieve- 
ment might be anticipated under bene- 
ficent rule and liberal institutions. But. 
traditions that have been stamped on the 
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heart of a nation through a hundred 
generations cannot be effaced in a de- 
cade, An occasional recrudescence of the 
fierce old creed is inevitable. Among the 
thirty-nine millions of Japan’s population 
there must still remain not a few to whom 
the light of the new civilization has not 
penetrated. Such a one was NISHINO 
BUNTARO, the murderer of Viscount Mort. 
Nisuino had been well brought up, as far 
as domestic and scholastic training goes. 
He had been taught the beauty of filial 
piety and the ‘nobility 
He had received a fair education 
and had profited reasonably by his instruc- 
tion and his opportunities. Yet of deli- 
berate choice he invited the fate of a 
savage felon. Was 
man? Assuredly not, if with true courage 
be associated any element of honesty 
and magnanimity. He possessed, 
deed, the power of commanding his 
nerves and stiffening his thews at the mo- 
ment of supreme effort. 
trepidat of the rustic conscript had no 
reality inhis case. But these qualities attain 
their highest development in the panther 
and the mastiff: their exercise may be 
entirely independent of reason or chivalry. 
NISHINO’s ‘chief weapon was cruel trea- 
chery. He gained admittance to his 
victim’s house in the garb of an informer. 
He allayed suspicion by a lying pretence 
that he had come to avert the very 
brutality he sought to compass. He es- 
tablished a false title to the gratitude of 
the man he intended to butcher, and then, 
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when ferocious craft had earned for him 
the reception of a friend, he sprang like a 
hound on the unsuspecting object of his 
enmity and plurged a butcher's knife in 
It is true that he forfeited 
his life in the perpetration of this savagery. 
But the Samurai estimated life at precisely 
the value of the object to be attained by 
To NisHINo BUNTARO there 
was no possible contrast between a petty 
official who had failed to satisfy the tests 
that precede promotion, and a Minister of 
State serving in the very light of the Throne. 
A hundred lives.of the one could not have 


his intestines. 


forfeiting it. 





balanced the one life of the other in the 
distempered fancy of the fanatic. It is an 
abuse of terms to speak of self-sacrifice 
in such a context. There is no sacrifice 
on the side of the assassin. There is felo- 
nious barter of athing scarcely esteemed 
for an object rated above all price. 
NISHINO BUNTARO was as incapable of 
balancing cause and effect as a dog 
is of distinguishing gold from dross. He 
could persuade himself that a Minister of 
State deserved death for inadvertently 
raising the curtain of ashrine with a stick ! 
He was in very truth a lunatic; a man of 
diseased and distraught mind. But he 
had learned the shibboleth of the feudal 
warrior. He could preface his brutal deed 
by letters breathing sentiments of filial 
piety and martial devotion. He. could 
talk of falling at the feet of his lord on 
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the field of battle; of repaying the loving 
care of his parents; of bequeathing pious 
duties to his surviving brother and sister. 
Such conventional phrases flowed easily 
from his educated pen. But he under- 
stood nothing of their true meaning. So 
obscured were his better faculties by de- 
graded instincts that he could prate of 
patriotism while inflicting a heavy dis- 
grace on the reputation of his country ; 
could rail against the decaying spirit of 
the people of the land of the gods while 
employing perfidious strategems and a 
butcher’s knife to strike down one of the 
leaders of civilized thought and progress. 
We do not set forth these facts for the 
sake of recalling a picture that may well 
be left with its face turned to the wall of 
forgetfulness. Our desire hitherto has 
been to make little allusion to NisHINO’S 
barbarous crime, because we regarded it 
as arare and unhappy incident needing 
no condemnation at our hands. The duty 
of obliterating so foul a blot from the fair 
record of Japan’s progress rested with our 
vernacular contemporaries, who, by a few 
words of timely execration, might have 
dethroned the assassin from any possible 
niche in the shrine of uncivilized tradi- 
tions, and held him up as a universally 
condemned contrast to the wholesome 
habits of the Medjé era. Have they dis- 
charged this duty? Unfortunately not. 
With the eminent exception of the Yorou 
Shinshi, the leading journals of the 
capital have confined themselves to per- 
functory phrases of disapprobation, and 
some have actually disgraced themselves 
by openly applauding the barbarous bru- 
tality. The Government bore with this 
unhappy state of affairs for a time, hop- 
ing probably against hope that a sounder 
mood would soon replace the momentary 
aberration, But at length the evil grew to 
serious proportions. The Choya Shimbun, 
one of the principal liberal organs of 
Japan, published verses eulogizing the 
savage treachery of NISHINO, and defam- 
ing the memory of his murdered victim. 
The Eiri Choya, an allied newspaper, fol- 
lowed suit. These two papers were sus- 
pended, and.are still under sentence of 
suspension. Then the Nippon Fin, a 
periodical that professes advanced liberal 
principals, disgraced itself similarly. In 
speaking in a late issue of the sus- 
pension of this publication we ascribed 
the fact to an article attacking Count 
Iro. It was a wild and silly lucubration, 
so monstrously absurd as to be worthy 
only of the ridicule it must excite and of 
the contempt such flights of childish fancy 
deserve. But as a flagrant violation of 
the Press Laws it might well have fallen 
under the displeasure of the Police Autho- 
rities. We were mistaken, however. The 
Nippon Fin's offence was of another cha- 
racter. In its columns also were inserted 
verses not only applauding NisHINO, but 
distinctly inciting the perpetration of 
another and similar crime. The import 
Original from 
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of these verses was this :—‘“ Hidden in 
his pocket was a letter that might have 
moved even SATAN to tears. His sole 
aim was to accomplish a beneficent pur- 
pose by sacrificing his own life. One 
enduring regret lies buried in his grave, 
that there is yet left unslaughtered a 
disloyal subject.” It is now known that 
NIsHINOo’s victims would have been two, 
had fate permitted him to finish his pro- 
gramme. The second, an official of lower 
rank than Viscount Mort, was not only 
innocent of the sacrilege ascribed to 
him by his would-be assassin, but had 
actually made himself conspicuous by his 
efforts in the cause of the Shinto cult. 
The Nippon ¥in thus committed the 
double crime of praising an accomplished 
assassination and urging the perpetration 
of another. It was suspended and is still 
under sentence of suspension. In Osaka 
the Shin Sexat, in Niigata the Tohoku 
Nippd, and in Toyama the Toyama Nippd 
have all incurred a similar penalty for 
a similar reason. Finally, the Authorities 
thought it necessary to address a general 
warning to the editors of newspapers and 
periodicals last Monday. 

What inference are we to draw from all 
this. On the rith of last month the Con- 
stitution was published. It extended to 
the people various political liberties and 
offered solemn guarantees for the security 
of life and property. In view of its pro- 
mulgation and of the fact that canvassing 
for the Diet must soon commence, the 
Authorities contemplated a considerable 
relaxation of the restrictions now imposed 
on the right of free speech and public 
meeting. Strange asssistance the liberal 
press has lent to the consummation of this 
project ! “ Newspapers that habitually rate 
the Government for conservative ten- 
dencies; that publish scientific theses 
about Cabinet responsibility; that loud- 
ly advocate the people’s title to choose 
their own officials and regulate 
own affairs—these papers, in the mo- 
ment of ordeal, show themselves so in- 
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capable of distinguishing the chaff of radi- 
calism from the grain of sound progress,| 
that they revert incontinently to the 
sanguinary methods of feudal despotism, 
and while raising lofty voices in the cause 
of liberty of the press and the sacred right 
of. free speech, virtually advocate the 
settlement of political issues by the as- 
sassin’s knife and the Samurai’s sword. 
Is not the moral of the story plain enough? 
‘Does it not establish what we have often 
stated, that the true leaders of civilized pro- 
gress in this empire are the official classes, 
and that if the liberty for which thoughtless 
agitators clamour were granted, it would 
quickly be degraded into license ?, Hadthese 
journals been left undisturbed to ventilate 
their giddy eulogies of dramatic barbarism, 
the circle of their mischievous influence 
must inevitably have widened, until men 


fortunate for Japan that sound intelligence 
and enforcement of civilized 
principles stand between her and the re- 
crudescence of evils upon the neck of 
which she has barely succeeded in planting 
her heel firmly. 


resolute 





FAPANESE LAW COURTS. 
Se Sey 

E promised, some time ago, to pub- 

lish translations of important cases 
decided in Japanese Courts of Law during 
the past two or three years, but various 
causes have conspired to prevent us from 
fulfilling the promise until now. To-day 
we commence the publication, and we 
hope to continue it from time to time as 
space permits. 
collected by the faculty of the English 
Law School and appear regularly in that 
institution’s periodical. The primary pur- 
pose of thus collecting and recording them 
is to bring within reach of law-students 
records of precedents valuable at once as 
illustrations and as guides. Our object 
in translating them, however, is merely to 
give our readers an idea of the matters that 
occupy Japanese tribunals, and the man- 
ner in which justice is administered there. 
Where Oriental affairs are concerned, the 
principle omne ignotum pro magnifico is 
reversed. Men believe the worst of every- 
thing not familiar, and since most of us 
live in astate of utter darkness with 
respect to what goes on in Japan outside 
the limits of our tiny settlements, our esti- 
mate of the judicial system, the methods 
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of the police, and so forth, is unwittingly 
harsh. Experience, bitter in the case of 
many foreign residents, has shown that the 
section of Japanese civil law relating to 
claims arising out of breaches of contract 
leaves very much to be desired. The 
law, in fact, seems to espouse the debtor’s 
cause and assist him to contrive devices 
for evading his obligations. The fact thus 
stated does not redound to the credit of 
Japanese justice from a Western point of 
Vi 

try’s laws an easy explanation presents 
itself. Legislation in later feudal times was 
strongly inspired by the desire of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of wealth in a few 
hands. The Authorities even went so far 
as occasionally to declare complete am- 
nesty to debtors, without any regard for 
the manner in which their debts had been 
contracted. 
was due to honest but erring solicitude 
for the people’s welfare, how much to the 
policy of guarding against inconvenient 
aggregation of individual resources, ‘his- 
tory has not yet decided. One obvious 
result, of course, was to destroy credit. 
Men either declined altogether to trust 
each other where the law failed to re- 
cognise confidence, or if they did trust, 
were careful to exact terms such as reduced 


w, but to those familiar with this coun- 
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lost sight of NisHiNo's savage treachery in 
the glare of his romantic fanaticism. It is 
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their risk toa minimum. An evil legacy was 
bequeathed to posterity by those times. 





We who came to Japan with very different 
ideas as to the sacredness of a pecuniary 
obligation, have often wondered that in a 
nation otherwise so highly civilized, credit, 
the very root of commercial Prosperity, 
should be conspicuous by its absence, and 
that, while money was plentiful enough, 
enterprise should be crippled by the impos. 
sibility of obtaining capital on any reason- 
able terms. Some foreign writers have 
erroneously ascribed this state of affairs 
to a tendency of the Japanese character. 
They have concluded that because credit 
did not exist and because business men 
were reluctant to place faith in one an- 
other or in the public at large, therefore 
the general bent of the Japanese mind 
must be towards dishonesty and deceit 
Natural enough from a superficial point of 
view, this inference has always seemed to 
us erroneous. In is the 
influence of law felt more powerfully than 
in that of commercial credit. If the rights 
of property are not fully recognised by Civil 
Courts, neither will they be fully recog. 
nised by individuals. Absence of mutual 
confidence, exorbitant rates of interest 
upon loans, frequent instances of violated 
obligations, all these inevitable results of 
the old system are not to be regarded as 
indications of national character. Pro- 
bably the most useful reform that could 
have been undertaken by the leaders of 
thought at the inauguration of the Meiji 
era, would have been a thorough revision 
of the laws of debtor and creditor and of 
bankruptcy. Even more important in its 
bearing upon the national welfaré than a 
radical change of the criminal laws, this 
improvement is only now on the eve of 
accomplishment. It is true that the spirit 
of the old civil system having disappeared, 
the administration of the law having been 
vastly bettered, and the power of official- 
dom to annul or alter private contracts 
having entirely ceased, there has been in 
recent years a marked advance towards 
more wholesome conditions. But until 
the new Civil Codes, not yet promulgated, 
for a considerable time in 


no direction 


have been 
operation, we cannot hope that the relics 
of an injurious past will be altogether 
obliterated. For the rest, however, we 
think that a careful perusal of the cases 
adjudicated in Japanese Courts will show 
that the civil laws of this country differ very 
little-from those of the West, and that they 
are administered intelligently and with ex- 
pedition. Of one thing, indeed, we are con- 
fident, namely, that the records of Japanese 
Courts contain no extraordinary burlesques 
comparable with those that disfigure the 
exercise of Consular jurisdiction. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Judge 
doing as a Consul in Nagasaki did the 
other day when, without calling any 
evidence whatever, he decided a pecuniary 
claim on the strength of certain unattested 
copies of letters which he chanced to find 
among the archives of his Consulate. We 
have never heard of a Japanese Magistrat 
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doing as a Consul did recently in Kobe, 
when one of his nationals, a deserter from 
a ship, having been arrested at Toyohashi, 
in Aichi, and charged with travelling 
beyond Treaty Limits without a passport, 
the Consul benevolently acquitted him 
because he pleaded ignorance of the 
Treaties. We have never heard of a 
Japanese Judge doing as a Consul did the 
other day in- Yokohama, when he pro- 
nounced asentence of three months’ im- 
prisonment on the strength of a man’s 
unsupported confession and in direct op- 
position to all the other testimony. We 
haye never heard of Japanese Courts being 
distinguished by other marvels of juridical 
blundering such as are furnished by the 
annals of Consular tribunals in past years. 
If the two systems are compared by the 
light of actual facts, the balance will cer- 
tainly not sway to the side of the extra- 
territorial jurisdiction which some are so 
anxious to preserve. But, however this 
may be, it is well that the foreign public 
should become acquainted with what is 
actually going on in Japanese Courts, so 
that, at any rate, apprehensions founded 
upon ignorance should be removed. With 
this object we have deemed it expedient 
to publish translations of important cases, 
and we have to thank the faculty of the 
Law School, especially the President, Mr. 
MasuyiMA, for the assistance rendered by 
them in the undertaking. 


LIGHT FROM A NEW QUARTER. 
ay eee 

HE Boston Herald, referring to our 

criticisms—which it reprints—of Pro- 
fessor MoRSE’s article on “ Old Satsuma,” 
published in Harper's Magazine for Sep- 
tember, attributes to us the idea that “the 
Cha-no-yu forms and colours are not attrac- 
tive,” and says that we “seem unac- 
countably blind to the enduring charms of 
the pottery” of the Tea Clubs. It is 
unexpected and agreeable to find ourselves 
the object of such charges. The taste of 
American collectors has hitherto 
chiefly upon decorative specimens. Chinese 
monochromes, fine examples of famille 
rose and famille verte, or brilliant pieces 


of blue-and-white are eagerly sought for. 
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Large numbers of them have found their 
way to the salons and museums of wealthy 
and open-handed amateurs in the States, 
where they are justly prized and admired 
But there has not yet been developed adue 
appreciation of Japanese Keramic master- 
pieces, and had we intended to pen any 
general criticism, we should have been 
careful to dwell upon this very fact, and to 
call attention to the quiet, refined stan. 
dards of Japanese canons. Even the 
sombre, archaic wares affected by the 
‘Tea Clubs would have received tender 
treatment at our hands, for long fami- 
liarity has enabled us to detect some, at 
least, of their scarcely visible ‘ points,’” 
and it would have been a pleasant duty to 
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enlist the sympathy of Western connois- 
seurs in their generally despised cause. 
But now the tables are completely turned. 
It is we whose appreciative faculty is not 
fully developed, and the Boston Herald is 
our mentor. Would that we had personal 
access to this Gamaliel of Oriental art! 
How many mysteries he might unfold to 
us; how much light he might shed upon 
our darkness! Frankly do we confess 
what has hitherto been a source of secret 
shame to us, that many of our days and 
hours have been spent in fruitless attempts 
to unravel the mystery of which the Boston 
Herald has the key. Earnestly have we 
sought to emerge from the stale of blind- 
ness so shrewdly detected by our Ameri- 
can contemporary. But lack of instruc- 
tion and guidance has steadily frustrated 
our efforts. The Japanese themselves, 
strange to say, decline to admit foreign 
neophytes into the penetralia of their 
ideality. 
are about other subjects, they preserve in 
respect of this an exceptional reserve. 


Open and good-natured as they 


Nay, they are even insincere, for while 
they profess, the most engaging 
candour, to explain in detail the features 
of a rusty pot or rustier bowl, they 
so contrive their explanations that the 
problem remains as inscrutable as ever 
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to their hearers. The world loses much 
by its inferior intelligence in these mat- 
ters. It remains unconscious of its 
own great achievements and suffers its 
masters of zsthetics to go down to the 
grave, unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
Look at the Arabs, for example. At Aden 
they manufactured faience having coarse 
brown péfe, vitreous glaze that suffered 
the colour of the ‘muddy clay to declare 
itself honestly, and decoration in the form 
of black or chocolate zigzags and lattices. 
The Arabs detected nothing of the beauties 
ofthis ware. They never imagined that 
it could attract admiration, being, as it 
was, the work of rude artisans in ruder 
materials guided by rudest canons. But 
when the faience reached Japan, the un- 
just neglect it had suffered was compen- 
Tlie Japanese 
chajin received the little pots reverentially ; 
took them into the bosom of his cult ; 
called them Sunkoroku, a name dictated by 


sated by rapt appreciation. 


the same fine instinct that led HIAWATHA 
to christen the squirrel ‘ Ajidaumo ;” en- 
closed them in bags of costly brocade, and 
filled their mouths with straw stoppers. 
Have any other dilettanti risen to the 
level of this severe crockery? None 
before the Boston Herald. To us, be it 
admitted with shame, the Swnkoroku pots 
still re-call only the blemished corduroys 
of an impecunious stoker. Consider the 
Koreans again. At Séng-do, five hundred 
years ago, they produced porcelain and 
faience not unworthy to rank with the 
celebrated Ting-yao and Kuan-yao of the 
Middle Kingdom. Some of it was white 
with deftly chased designs; some céladon 
of ico glaze and restful hue; some 


Cc 





pearl-gray relieved by artistic patterns in 
cream-white. Over such efforts of artistic 
skill even we could have become en- 
But the Koreans had other 
wares—pottery irregular in shape, de- 
corated with blisters, variegated by dis- 
continuities of glaze and pitting of surface, 
and beautified by patterns aptly compared 
by the Japanese themselves to lines of 
ideographs in an almanack. The Koreans 
did not understand this ware. They were 
so miserably ignorant that they ranked it 
a little above rubbish and suffered it to pass 
in quantities across the channel that di- 
vided their land from the island of Nippon. 
Here again the wonderful insight of the 
Japanese chain asserted itself. Features 
which to vulgar eyes looked like gross 
technical imperfections appealed to him 
as a direct message from the Genius of 
chastity. He mixed his tea in these ring- 
streaked, blotched distortions, enclosed 
them in receptacles of noble lacquer, and 
handed them down lovingly to duly cul- 
tured generations. But alas! our 
sight remains dim to these beauties. 
They have no meaning for us, and 
until the Boston Herald condescends to 
expound the new gospel its pages must 
be closed to our perception. Nor were 
the supposed tyros of Korea and Arabia 
the only “mute inglorious MILTONS” of 
Keramics whose chefs d’euvre would have 
lain hidden in sequestered graves had not 
the art instinct of the Japanese Tea Clubs 
interfered to Other 
eminent worthies, originally exposed to a 
similar risk, were the potters of Karatz, 
of Bizen, and so forth, or the wonderful 
GEMPIN, SHINO, ORIBE, and their imitators, 
At Karatsu and Bizen they excelled in 
the manufacture of accidents. They could 
make a pot look as though it were the 
product of some wayward genius, who, 


thusiastic. 


we, 


immortalize them. 


failing to achieve a drain-tile or a sewer- 
pipe, had stopped short at a ewer or a 
flower-vase. These utensils had a sylvan 
They would have admirably 
graced a bushman's banquet spread on 
Such, at 
least, was the impression they conveyed 
to the uninitiated; to poor people not 
gifted with the Boston Herald's insight. 
But the They 
took up these sweet surprises also, and 
gave them-a niche in the temple of 
Grace. GEMPIN and SHINO bequeathed 
loftier to charmed 
led men back 
to the days of innocence, and showed how 
grey-bearded experts, with training suf- 
ficiently earnest and instincts sufficiently 
fine, could emulate the fictile gifts of 


aspect. 


the stump of a decayed tree. 


Tea Clubs never erred. 


even inspirations 


posterity. ‘Their works 


urchins and the decorative impulses of 
babies. Nature unadorned had never 
more practical interpreters. Something 
of this we ourselves seem to discern dimly. 
But the chajén viewed it all with the 
microscope of true art, and though not 
gifted with a tongue to utter the grand 


perceptions that raised him so far above 
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ordinary mortals, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in retaining his pinnacle in his 
own estimation. Need it be said that this 
wonderful astheticism was not the product 
of vulgar progress; that it occupied no 
natural place in the sequence of artistic 
development? The chajiz was born into 
the world an unforetold and unexpected 
MESSIAH. His predecessors were so in- 
nocent of any share in his 
that they desecrated the objects of his 
worship. For at Seto, the great centre 
of Japanese Keramic manufacture, the 
experts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries threw into their dust-bins piles 
of distorted and blistered cups, bowls, and 
pots, which, in their silly ignorance, they 
conceived to be disgraces to the technical 


evolution 


skill of the time, and parodies on the pot- 
ter’s art. 
chajin, two hundred years later, disinterred 
from the dirt and placed among the gems 
To him then, as to the Boston 


These rejected treasures the 


of his cult. 
Herald now, their shrivelled shapes and 
blotched surfaces suggested beauties im- 
perceptible to the profane crowd. It humi- 
liates us to confess that the faculty of 
comprehending these things was denied 
us. We have schooled ourselves to Hold 
sympathetic communion with the philo- 
sophy of the Tea Cult, but its affectations 
are repellant and its contradictions shock- 
ing. We cannot follow the logic of 
dilettanti who, while prescribing for the 
conduct of their 
elaborate and minute that a decade’s drill 
scarcely suffices to make a proficient, 
nevertheless prostrate their tastes before 
articles distinguished chiefly by marks of 


ceremonials rules so 


semi-barbarous ignorance and technical 
blundering. We cannot conceive how the 
spirit of true art could ever have elaborat- 
eda code that dictates the very formula of 
admiration to be employed by its devotees 
and buries their fancies under a mountain 
of rigid conventionalities, Perhaps we 
are on the eve of new discoveries now that 
the Boston Herald has constituted itself 
an interpreter.. For our own part, how- 
ever, we can only repeat that the merits 
of the Cha-no-yu cult are a sealed book to 
us. 
hampered, not promoted, by the tenets of 
the Tea Clubs. Happily the effect has 
only been partial. The spirit of true Ja- 
panese art rose superior to these cramping 
influences and bequeathed to us hundreds 
of exquisite. objects which American con- 
noisseurs will soon, we trust, learn to ap- 


We hold that Japanese art has been 


preciate at their real value. Professor 
Mors is helping to educate them, and we 
wish him every possible success in his 
good work. But Professor MORSE under- 
stands, just as clearly as we do, what our 
previous article described as “the austere 
conservatism of Cha-no-yu ethics,” and 
like us heis probably awaiting with anxiety 
some further revelation of the gospel ac- 
cording to the Boston Herald. 
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ANCIENT COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 

BETWEEN CHINA AND THE WEST. 
Sage 

CCORDING to the Nord-deutsche 

Aligemeine Zeitung, a most interest- 

ing paper on the above subject has been re- 

cently read before the Berlin Geographical 

Society. Its author is Dr. HIRTH, of the 

Chinese Customs, whose recent work on 

“China and the Roman Orient” entitles 
him to speak with authority. 

Comparing ancient Roman with ancient 
Chinese authorities, we find that in the 
days of the Roman Empire there was a 
considerable trade between East and West 
in silks, iron, and hides. This trade was 
originally carried on by an overland route, 
and the Roman Geographers recorded the 
itineraries used by the caravans in going 
and returning. Similar itineraries exist in 
Chinese, and now Dr. HirtH, by convert- 
ing the ¢¢ of the Chinese itineraries into 
the stadia of the 
succeeded in demonstrating the absolu 
identity of the two sets of itineraries. 
Thus silks of China went first to J/urw 
(=Chinese mu/u—Antiochia 
then to Hecatompylos, the capital of Par- 
thia, Ctesiphon, and Hira on the Persian 
Gulf, from which port, following the peri- 
plus or coast route of the Roman and 
Greek geographers, they were carried 
by sea to the Gulf of Akabah, and 
thence taken overland again to Tyre and 
other Syrian towns to be manufactured 
into the Coan robes which were the delight | 
of the Roman ladies of fashion. 

It is true, PLINY told us all this long 
ago; but our hyperc age, 
rarely credits the ancients with having 
possessed accurate knowledge of anything, 
doubted the Roman philosopher's. state-| 
ments, Dr. Hirtu, by laborious researches, 
has succeeded in absolutely verifying 
every one of PLINy’s statements in re- 
spect of the Chinese trade of his time. 
The country called by the Chinese Za- 
chin is undoubtedly Syria and its neigh- 
bourhood ; the inventories of goods im- 
ported from Za-chin into China, contain 
the names of about sixty articles almost 


western writers, has 





Margiana), 





ical which 


all of which, e,g., gems and precious stones, 
were products of the Syrian and Alexan- 
drian markets. A notable staple of com- 
merce at this time was the Syrian glass 
ware which was very largely imported 
into China. PLINy tells us that it was a 
most profitable trade, and when we find 
in the Chinese inventories that glass was 
ranked with diamonds as a precious stone, 
we cease to wonder at the thriving 
commerce done by the crafty Syrians. 
It was not till A.D. 424 that Syrian or 
Indian artificers were hired to teach the 
art of glass-making to the Chinese. And 
so unsuccessful were their efforts in this 
direction that by the seventh century the 
secret of glass manufacture had been to- 
tally forgotten, and the import trade in 
glass seems to have remained a monopoly 


a Chinese expedition to Jeddah on the 
Red Sea returned with some Arabian or 
Persian glass-blowers, who re-introduced 
the art into the Celestial Empire. 

The caravan-route lasted till A.p. 166, 
when the Chinese tell us that an embassy 
arrived from King AN-TUN (evidently the 
Emperor MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINtS) 
with proposals for establishing a sea-route, 
It is extremely improbable that this was 
a genuine embassy from the Roman Em. 
PEROR. No mention at all can be found 
of it in Roman authorities. It is most 
likely that the Syrian merchants them- 
selves proposed the sea-route to the Chi- 
nese, and in order to add weight to their 
proposals feigned a commission from AN- 
TONINUS. There was, on the one hand, 
but little chance of their fraud being dis- 
covered; on the other, the Syrians had 
every reason for desiring a change of 
The Parthian War in A.D. 165, the 
year before the embassy, during the course 
of which Ctesiphon and Seleucia were de- 
stroyed, must have been disastrous to the 
trading companies of Antioch, Tyre, 
and Petra; made them 





route, 


and must have 
anxious to find a route for their commerce 
less exposed to the chances of war 
This expedition is said by the Chinese to 
have landed outside the Celestial Empire 
Annam. This enables Dr. HIRTH to 
make another identification. PTOLEMY 
tells us that the furthest point to the East 
reached by Roman navigators was a city 
called Caééfgara: and one of the minor 
geographers tells us that this country was 


in 


separated from China by a wall of brass, 
Now there is indecd no wall of brass, but in 
A.D. 41, the famous general MA-YUAN erect- 
ed, on the Chino-Annamese frontier, in 
commemoration of his victories, two pillars 
of brass, which are famed in the Chinese 
prose and poetry of the period as the 
brazen frontier. Moreover Koti appears 
in the Chinese books as the name of a 
district of Annam; and if we addto Kotit 
the termination gara or axa (=dwelling- 
place) which so often appears in Indian 
names of towns, we get a compound 
in sound wonderfully like © PTOLEMY'S 
Cattigara. On the whole, the identifi- 
cation seems to be established. 

Full of interest as this paper is, its chief 
value, we take it, lies in the foretaste it 
gives of the great discoveries which are 
to be made hereafter when China unlocks 
her treasures of learning to the energy of 
It is not given to every 
man to be a sinologue, but we can all 


modern research, 


admire a sinologue when we meet one, 
and we shall all look forward with keen 
interest to the additions that China 
will assuredly make in a few years to 
the world’s stock of knowledge. Two 
points of more immediate interest how- 
ever, may be touched upon _ briefly. 
One is the effect of foreign trade upon 
the provinces of the Chinese Empire. 
Now the sea-ports of the south and east are 








in the hands of the Syrians till 1431, when 
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provinces of the littoral the great centres 
of the silk production. At the beginning 
of the Christian era things were different. 
Articles of export came chiefly from the 
provinces of the centre and north-west, 
while the inland towns on the Parthian 
frontiers were the centres of commerce. 
The abandonment of the overland for the 
sea-route caused the provinces of the sea- 
coast to come to the fore, and to become, 
what they are now, the leading provinces 
of the Empire. Again, by a kind of side- 
light, Dr. HirTH is able to give an ap- 
proximate date for the opening of Canton 
to foreign commerce. The data are as 
follows :—In a.p. 266 a foreigner from 
Tachin arrived in Tonquin, and was sent 
on to the capital. This would point to 
Tonquin as having been up to that 
period the place of debarkation. But in 
a botanical book (the Nan-fung-chao 
muchwang), published in Canton in A.D. 
300, a list of plants is given which had 
been naturalized in China by resident 
foreigners. Among these we have the 
jasmin, which is given by its Persian name 
yeh-hsi-ming (Persian jas@min) ; and the 
dawsonia tnermis, which was used in the 
Levant and North Africa for toilet pur- 
poses and is now similarly used by the 
ladies of China. Of this plant it is ex- 
pressly said that it was from Zachin, and 
naturalized by foreigners resident in Can- 
ton. Now, on the one hand, visitors con- 
templating a short residence do not take 
the trouble of introducing plants from 
their own distant homes ; and on the other, 
plants generally take some years to be- 
come naturalized. Thence Dr. Hirtu 
concludes that between A.D. 266 and A.D. 
300, Canton was opened to western com- 
merce, and became the residence of many 





merchants from Zachin. 





DETHRONING SHAKESPEARE. 
one ge Se 

6¢ 4 FAVOURITE theory—the desire to 

establish or avoid a certain result 
—can so warp the mind as to destroy its 
powers of estimating facts. I have known 
men to work for years under a fascination 
of this kind, unable to extricate themselves 
from its fatal influence.” So wrote 
TYNDALL some years ago of other men 
and other subjects; and with equal feli- 
city may the remarks be applied to the 
author of the Great Cryptogram and his 
followers, in their efforts to dethrone 
SHAKESPEARE. Somehow, the world, 
rightly or wrongly, has not taken Mr. 
DONNELLY too seriously—it never does 
take seriously the man with a. special 
mission to upset its gods. When Mr. 
DONNELLY published “ Ragnorok; or, the 
Age of Fire and Gravel,” with the object 
of proving that what is known as the Drift 
was not caused by the action of icebergs, 
glaciers, or great waves and floods of 
water, but by acometstriking the earth, the 
ingenious theory, supported as it w an 
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enormous mass of painstaking evidence, 
scarcely rai 
geologis 


looked down 


da flutter in the folds of the 
The LYELLs and the GEIkiEs 
with cold disdain; it was to 
them like trying to teach the traditional egg- 
trick to their grandmothers. But the Great 
Cryptogram is not dismissed in that sum- 
mary fashion. It is a work of truly Her- 
culean proportions. Its very ponderosity 
commands attention and respect. One 
has only to glance at the first volume 
to realise the amount of research and 
scholarship condensed into it. The Cryp- 
togram the physical 
capacity of the ordinary individual; not 
a thousand has the 
following out the devious windings of 
this extraordinary puzzle. But this need 
cause no apprehension. The result may 
be accepted as being absolutely beyond 
question, and it is on this result, the read- 
ing of the cipher, that we are asked to base 
our judgment. The early portion of the 
work is occupied with the demolition of 
SHAKESPEARE'S character, to show that such 
aman asis there depicted could not have 
written the immortal plays ascribed to him. 
This is the true Baconian method, and the 
conclusions of Mr. DONNELLY are certainly 
striking. But it may be permitted to 
doubt the logic which prompts the necessity 
of showing SHARESPEARE to have been a 
low blackguard, in order to lead up to the 
proposition that BACON was the writer of 
the plays. This, too, is all the more remark- 
able because we might reasonably expect to 
find in Mr. DONNELLY greater exercise of 
the judicial faculty. 
say that a clever and gifted man is not 
necessarily a man of high moral character, 
or one who practises what he preaches. 
Nothing is more familiar to us than moral 
obliquity in many whom the world esteems 
its greatest men. SHAKESPEARE may have 
published works in his own name written 
by another without being the drunk- 
ard, the usurer, the thorough-paced ruf- 
fian painted by Mr. DONNELLY. The 
historical evidence, the little that is 
known of SHAKESPEARE and his surroun- 
dings, should stand for just what it is 
worth ; sufficient, perhaps, in many minds 
to shake their belief in the reality of his 
genius. Nor will the list of identical ex- 
pressions and parallelisms found in the two 
writers have much weight with the un- 
prejudiced reader. SHAKESPEARE and the 
theatre of his day did not stand on the 
same pedestal of popularity which they do 
now. BACON was a successful author; 
SHAKESPEARE was struggling for a liveli- 
hood. © What natura] than that 
SHAKESPEARE should have felt the in- 
fluence in his works of the greatest scholar 
and most powerful man of the age? Is 
not the ascendancy of MACAULAY’S genius 
to be found pervading a host of minor 
writers of the Victorean Era? Authors 
must avail themselves of the expressions 
peculiar to their day, the language of the 
xole its current coin, not being the 
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itself is beyond 


one in leisure for 


It is a mere truism to 


more 











monopoly of the individual. But the Cryp- 
togram itself 
without justice, we consider, as a huge 
joke. The fascination of the theory that 
Bacon wrote SHAKESPEARE has played 
terrible havoc with the mind of our 
author in its power of estimating facts, 
and from this point it is to be noted 
that Mr. DONNELLY ceases to be a true 
Baconian in order to follow a purely 
deductive course of reasoning. Granting 
that he has made out a strong case in the 
first volume against SHAKESPEARE having 
written the plays attributed to him, few 
can consider the so-called Cryptogram in 
any other light that the outcome of in- 
genuity and energy sadly misapplied. ‘To 
accept it even as a gennine cryptogram is 
almost beyond credibility. What was the 
necessity, it may be asked, fora cryptogram 
at all? If BACON feared or did not desire 
to own the authorship at the time, and yet 
wished to retain a clue by which in the 
future he might prove it or posterity might 
claim it for him, surely the simplest of 
devices would have been ample for the pur- 
pose. Instead of which, we have an enigma, 
composed of sentences interlarded in the 
plays and extracted from them by the aid 
of such a bewildering labyrinth of numbers 
that common sense stands aghast at the 
very suggestion of a secret meaning being 
hidden within them. POE, in his wildest 
flights of imagination, never conceived 
anything half so startling. It is the ut- 
terly irrelevant nature of the words of 
the Cryptogram, the inconceivable labour 
that would have been involved for such 
an unnecessary, and, shall we say, ludi- 
crous result, that stamp the whole thing 
as a wild impossibility. And although 
Mr. DONNELLY is careful to point out 
that BACON does not once allude to 
SHAKESPEARE in his writings, the Crypto- 
gram is made to apply to SHAKESPEARE 
and to certain assumed conditions of his life 
and little else. Let us take an example, 
at random. We have the sentence, ‘4 
great glutton; he is extraordinarily fond 
of the bottle;” and to get the word 
“glutton ” the following formula is given : 
“b’ referring to words in brackets and 


has becn taken, and not 





“nh” to hyphenated words. 338—32= 
306—5 b. (32)=301—30=271 —50=221 
—145=76—3 b. (135)=73- 462 — 73= 
389+ 1—390+1 h. col.=391. Word gor. 


Page and column 78.2, glutton. And so 
on throughout the cipher. Little wonder 
the world does not take Mr. DONNELLY 
seriously—life is too short for the grave 
contemplation of such prodigies. In our 
opinion, the Great Cryptogram will re- 
main simply a monument of industry 
and ingenuity and a veritable curiosity in 
literature. 
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TWO IMPORTANT MERCANTILE 
CASES. 
ya 
W reprint to-day the judgments of 

the English Courts in two cases 
which are of special interest to our readers 
—the famous shipping conference case and 
the case of WALSH, HALL & Co, v. The Liqui- 
dator of the late Oriental Bank. The first 
is taken from the last number of the autho- 
rized law reports, and is therefore fuller 
and more accurate than any other, these re- 
ports being usually corrected by the judges 
themselves; the second is taken froma 
-shorthand writer's report, which has been 


placed at our disposal. 

As to the Shipping Conference case 
little need be said here. About eighteen 
months ago, in stating the issues between 
the Conference and its assailants, we sug- 
gested that the. real issue of all was 
whether combination of this kind was un- 
Jawful in its means or its end; the end 
in this case, we tried to point out, could 
not possibly be or almost 
every combination of persons for the 
purpose of obtaining as large a share 
of a particular business as possible—in 
other words, organized comptition of two 
or more persons against the rest of the 
world—would be unlawful. And, as to the 
means, this involved the examination of 
a large number and variety of the acts 
pursued by local agents in pursuance of 
the combination, and here also Lord 
COLERIDGE found the combination clean- 
handed. He could not “see that these 
defendants have in fact passed the line 


unlawful, 


which separates the reasonable and legi- 
timate selfishness of trade from wrong 
and malice.'* The public will not, how- 
ever, love rings and pools of this nature 
the because they not, 
as generally formed, unlawful, and be- 
cause the law does not touch the central 
principle and the usual methods of their 
operation, We believe this case will not 
be carried to higher courts by appeal as 
was threatened when the litigation began. 
But NEMESIS sometime pursues even law- 
ful combinations. Before Lord CoLe- 
RIDGE delivered his judgment, and long 
before that judgment was published in the 


any more are 





authorized law reports, the Conference 
which it acquitted had fallen to pieces ; 
and its component parts were quarrelling 
‘with each other as vigorously as the whole 





had previously quarrelled with the Mogul 
Company, and further legal proceedings 
are pending between the P, & O. Com- 
pany on the one side, and Messrs. Mc- 
GreGor, Gow and the Ocean Steamship 
Company on the other. 
much as if the lawyers were the persons 
who profited most by the Conference. 
The P. & O. Company are the plaintiffs, 
and they say there has been a breach 
of the Conference agreement by the 
defendants. Under the agreement, it 
seems, the P.& 9. were entitled to 22 per 
cent. of thy carried by the three 


It looks very 
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lines during the season 1887-8 from China 
to Europe and to foreign ports vid Europe, 
and of the China and Japan trade direct 
to the United States, and to 50 per cent. 
The ac- 
counts were to be made up quarterly. The 


of the Japan trade to Europe. 


P. & O, contend that this agreement was 
made in the faith that the agreement 
for a Conference of all the other stea- 
mers was to be continued, whereas the 
Ocean Company retired from the com- 
bination before the smaller conference 
expired. The plaintiffs further allege 
that the defendants refuse to settle ac- 
counts for the first quarter during which 
their agreement was in operation, and to 
pay for the excess carried by the P. & O. 
to which under this agreement the latter 
The Ocean Company and the 
other defendants reply that it was agreed 
between all parties to the conference that 
the combination was to come to an end: it 
did come to an end, and there is no money 
it. The matter, we believe, 
turns on the construction of a number of 
letters, and is both complicated and un- 
interesting to the general public, unless 


is entitled. 


due under 


in so far as the internal working of the 
conference may be exposed to public view. 
The total amount at issue is said to be 
under £5,000; but as both parties are 
equally positive, they will probably go to 
trial about it. 





The second case to which we refer is 
that of Messrs. WALSH, HALL & Co. against 
Mr. WELTON, the Liquidator of the Ori- 
ental Bank. The judgment sets out all 
the facts of the case in the clearest man- 





ner, and therefore, as the matter is very 
important and interesting, we have no 
hesitation in reproducing the judgment 
in full. Those who peruse it with care 
and the 
amount involved,—which, with the costs, 


remember magnitude of the 
must be over £50,000—will net be sur- 
prised to learn that Messrs. WALSH, HALL 
& Co. have determined to appeal from 
Mr. Justice Currry’s judgment on several 
grounds, the chief being that the conclu- 
sions are not supported by the evidence, 
and that the Judge was wrong in holding 
that intentional fraud on the part of the 
late Mr. JOHN ROBERTSON must be proved 
in order to entitle Messrs. WALSH, HALL 
& Co. to succeed. 
the appeal will be tried, but the brief state- 
ment made here, and the report of the 
judgment, will enable our readers to under- 
stand the whole question far better than 
slipshod reports of legal proceedings, 
which are all that the English papers, as a 
rule, are in the habit of giving. 


It is not known when 














VOLUNTEERS. 
+ 
ImpermaL Orpinance No. XIV. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to Military One-year-Volun- 
teers Regulations, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 


MILITARY 








(Ilis Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
(Privy Seal). 
Dated February 25th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryotara, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Ovama_ Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 





Mitirary One-Year VOLUNTEERS Re- 
GULATIONS. 

Art. I.—Volunteers for active military service 
for one year, under Art. XI. of the Conscription 
Regulations will be permitted to undergo such 
service, of the kind, and at the place chosen by 
them. 


Nott.—The above provision shall not apply to those whode- 
pend upon the Government for their expenses during such 


Art. I.—Clothing, accoutsements, ammunition, 
weapons, and other necessary articles of one-year 
Volunteers shall be furnished by the corps to which 
such Volunteers are attached, and as the expense of 
such accoutrements and equipments, and of re- 
pairs to the same each Vounteer shall deposit a 
suum of 60 yen. 
Nort Stiould it appear at the end of a Volunteer's term of 
service that a balince remains after the settlement of his 
Accounts, such balance shall be handed back o him. Weapios 


And equipments should be returned at the expiration of a 
Volunteer’s term of service. 


Art. II[.—Volunteers for service in a cavalry 
corps shall each have a horse with its harness 
furnished to them, but each shall be required to 
deposit, in addition to the amount specified in 
Aut. IL, a suin of 80 yen as the expense of such 
horse and harness and the repair of the latter. 


Nots.—Should jt appear, at the end of a Volunieer’s term of 
service, that a balance remains after the settlement of his 
accounts, such balance shall be handed back to him. 


Art. IV.—No daily allowance shall be given to 
one-year Volunteers. ‘The expense of proceeding 
to and returning fiom the place where the con 
scription medical examinations are conducted, and 
of proceeding to and returning from the barracks 
shall be borne by each Volunteer. 

Ait. V.—One-year Volunteers shall be required 
to live outside the barracks and to report daily 
for duty. ‘The expense of board and lodging 
shall be borne by the Volunteer. Should any ques- 
tion arise as to the regularity of his personal 
conduct, a Volunteer may be required to live in- 
side the barracks, and to take food supplied by 
the corps to which he belongs, but at his ow 
expense. 

Art. VI—Volunteers who from poverty are 

able tohear the whole of the necessary expenses, 
will be allowed to serve at Government expense, 
iccordance with the following distinctions 









































To such volunteers as are unable to pay moe 
than the expenses of board and lodging, the 
corps (o which they belong shall furnish the 
necessary clothing, accoutrements, animuni- 
tion, weapons, and other equipments, in the 
same way as to ordinary soldiers. 

2. To such volunteers as are unable to pay moe 
than the expense of repairing their weapons 
and equipments, food, clothing, accoutrements 
and ammunition shall be furnished by the 
corps to which they belong in the same way 
as to ordinary soldiers, and such Volunteers 
shall be requived to reside in the barracks. 

Ait. VIL—The number of one-year Voluntects 
who shall be permitted to serve at Government 
expense shall be fixed each year by the Minisier 
of State for Wa 

Ait. VILL.—Should the Volunteers for service at 
government expense exceed the number specified 
in the foregoing article, the enlistment of the 
younger applicants, beginning with the youngest 
shall be postponed for a year. 

Art. 1X.—Persons wishing to become 
volunteers should forward letters of appl 
chiefs of gun or shi or administrators of islands 
previous to January grst in each year, with doci- 
ments, as specified underneath, annexed, Adini- 
nistrators of islands or chiefs of gaz or shi shall 
cause investigation to he made as to the sociel 
rank, business, &c., of the applicants, the existence 
or non-existence of offences, and the amount ol 
their means, and after appending certificates as 0 
these points shall forward the applications to the 
officer commanding the Brigade District within 
the jurisdiction of which the applicants reside. 

1. Letter of acknowledgment by head of appli: 
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cant’s family; if applicant is head, letter 
of acknowlegment by family. This leer 
should state whether the expenses specified 
in Arts. IL, IIL, Clause 1. of Art. V., and 
Clauses rand 2 of Art. VI. will be met. 

2. Applicants who have graduated at official 
instilutions—optional courses of the Imperial 
University and common school courses ex- 
cepted—local normal or ordinary middle 
schools, or schools the status of which has 
been recognised by the Minister of State for 
Education, as equal to or above that of ordi- 
nary middle schools, or private institutions 
which provide instruction in law, politics 
and political economy in a curriculum wh 
has obtained the approval of the Minister of 
State for Education, shall append copies of 
their diplomas in addition to the above 
mentioned letter of acknowledgment. 

Art. X.—Persons desirous of serving as one- 
year Volunteers, who have not graduated in any 
of the institutions specified in clause 2 of the fore- 
going Article previous to January 31st, but who 
are to do so previous to September oth of the 
same year, may in place of graduation certificates 
submit certificates to that effect signed by the 
directors uf the institutions where they are to 
graduate. 


Nors.—When in the above case graduation takes place the fact 
should be immediately reported to the Chief of Drigade, to 
whom also a copy of the diploma should be sent, 


Art. XL—A list of those applicants mentioned 
in Art. IX.—who are to undeigo an examination 
in scholarship shall be transmitted, by each officer 
commanding a Brigade District, through the chief 
of Division, to the Controller in Chief who will for- 
ward it to the Officer superintending the education 
of officers, by whom it will be laid before the 
Military Examination Committee. Each chief of 
Division shall fix the date of the medical examina- 
tion and communicate the same to the local Go- 
vernor, shall summon the applicants, order the 
military surgeous of the district to hold the exa- 
mination, and on the arrival of the Military Exa- 
mination Committee shall lay before them a list of 
such applicants as have passed the examination. 

Art. XIL—The Military Examination Com- 
mittee shall examine in Scholarship all those who 
have passed the medical examination, and shall 
hand the examination papers to the Officer Com- 
manding the Brigade District. 

Art. XIIL—The standards of the medical and 
scholarship examinations shall be fixed by the 
Controller-in Chief and notified by the Minister 
of State for War. 


Art. XIV.—The officer commanding the Brigade 
shall determine, according to the result of the 
examinations, which of the candidates are satisfac- 
tory and shall intimate the same to the candidates. 
Certificates shall be given to those who are suc- 
cessful. Applicants who possess the diplomas 
specified in Clause 2, Art. IX., and the certificates 
specified in Art. X. shall be examined medically 
at the same time as ordinary conscripts, and certi- 
ficates shall be give to those who pass the ex- 
amination, 

Note.—The certificates of those applicants who are mentioned in 
Art. X., shall be given to them when notice has been made of 
the receipt of the graduation certificate. 

Art. XV.—Lists of one-year Volunteers who 
have received certificates shall be transmitted to 
each officer of a Battalion Section by the Officer 
Commanding the Brigade District. 

Art. XVI.—One-year Yolunteers shall be e 
rolled on the rst December in each year. 

Art. XVII.—One-year-volunteers who have re- 
ceived certificates should, previous to November 
goth each year, pay to the corps to.the which they 
are allotted the deposits specified in Arts. II. and 
IIL., Clause 2, Art. VI. 

Art. XVII.—The enrollment of a one-year- 
Volunteer, or the postponement of his enrollment 
for twelve months shall be reported to the con- 
scription officer of the Battalion Section under the 
jurisdiction of which such volunteer is placed. 

Art, XIX.—On the enrollment of a one-year 
Volunteer, the officer commanding his reginient, 
(or the officer commanding a detached battalion, 
in any of the cases hereinafter mentioned) shall 
assign such Volunteer to a company in such regi- 
ment and notify the officer commanding such 
company to supervise his education. 

Art. XX.—Each officer commanding a regi- 
ment shall appoint a lieutenant or captain to 
instruct each Volunteer in military science. 

Art. XXI—Each officer commanding a regi- 
ment shall be held responsible for the education 
and instruction in military science of the one-year 
Volunteers under his control. 

Art. XXIL—The duty and uniforms of one- 
year Volunteers shall not be different from those 
of ordinary soldiers, 
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Nors.—One-year Volunteers, however, shall be exempt from 
miscellaneous service in thearmy, and shall bedistinguished 
by special marks attached to their uniforms. ‘They may 
employ ordinary soldiers to clean their rooms, &c., and 
attend to their horses and harness, but when necessary to 
gain experience in. the work of the stable and harness-room 
they may be required to do such work themselves. 








Art. XXIII.—Such one-year Volunteers as have 
become proficient in their duty and are up- 
right in behaviour and who are deemed com- 
pelent to be educated for the post of officers in 
reserves (yobi-shikan) shall be promoted to soldiers 
of the first class after six months, computed from 
the date of their enrollment, and shall be entrusted 
with the duties of non-commissioned officers and 
receive the special education relative thereto. 

Ait. XXIV.—When the term of service of Vo- 
lunteers who have been promoted to soldiers of the 
first class has expired the officer commanding 
their regiment shall require the Final Examina- 
tion Committee to examine them as to their 
scholarship and knowledge of practical work. ‘The 
lists of those who pass suchexamination shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Body-guards, or the Chief of Division (in the case 
of infantry, through the medium of the Brigade 
Commander). When the necessary sanction is 
obtained, a certificate of success in the Final Exa- 
mination shall be given; the Volunteer shall be 
promoted to second sergeant and enrolled in the 
ist Reserves. Volunteers who fail in the final 
examination shall be appointed second sergeants 
or shall receive certificates to the effect that they 
are qualified for the duties of non-commissioned 
officers, and shall be enrolled in the rst Reserves.* 

Art. XXV.—Volunteers who are in possession 
of diplomas of medicine, pharmacy, political eco 
nomy, or commerce, shall undergo infantry drill, 
and’such as are in possession of diplomas of 
veterinary medicine shall undergo cavalry, artil- 
lery, or commissariat drill during the first year of 
their term, but during the second half-year they 
shall be employed as cadets in the branches to 
which their diplomas refer, as accountants, mili 
tary surgeons, medical dispensors, or veterinary 
surgeons. Volunteers who wish to be occupied as 
above should send in a notice to that effect, with 
copies of their diplomas, at the time of their enrol- 
ment. Graduates in veterinary medicine who 
sire to become veterinary surgeons need not pay 
the sum mentioned in Art. IIL. 

Art. XXVL—For the appointment of Volun- 
teersas accountant-cadets, military surgeon-cadets, 
medical dispensing cadets, and veterinary sur. 
geon cadets, the Chief of Staff of the Imperial 
Body-guards, or of Divisions, or the Veterinary 
Surgeon-general should obtain the Sanction of the 
Commander-in Chief of the Imperial Body-guards 
or of Chiefs of Division, 

Art. XXVII.—Cadets as described in the fore- 
going articles shall be treated as equivalent in 
rank to Sergeant-majors. 

Art. XXVIII.—When the terms of service of 
such cadets expire they shall be required by the 
Chief of Staff of the Imperial Body-guards, 
or of Divisions, or the Sutgeon-General or 
the Veterinary Surgeon-General to undergo ex- 
amination in practical work. The list of those 
who pass such examination shall- be submitted 
to the Superintendent of the Imperial Body- 
guards or to the Chief of a Division and, when 
approved of, certificates showing their success in 
the examination shall be given to the Volunteers 
who shall then be enrolled in the rst Reserves. 
Those who fail in the final examination shall be 
appointed to posts equivalent to sergeant-major or 
sergeant and shall be enrolled in the 1st Reserves. 

Art. XXIX.—The committee for the final ex- 
amination of one-year Volunteers shall be ap- 
pointed and the procedure of the examination 
fixed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Body-guards or the Chief of a Division. 

Art. XXX.—Any person, who, having received 
a certificate of eligibility for.service as a one- 
year Volunteer, fails to appear for enrollment pre- 
vious to December 1st of the year in which he 
received such certificate, shall forfeit his privilege 
of so serving. 

Art. XXXI.—In the event of war or other 
emergency, one-year Volunteers shall be required 
to undergo’ service in the same way as ordinary 
soldiers. 
































APPENDIX. 

Art. XXII—For 1890 only, the date previous 

to which applications in accordance with Art. IX. 
must be sent in, shall be fixed as March 15th. 


Art. XXIIL—Should it be found necessary to} 


make any alteration in the amount of the pay- 

ments specified in Arts. II. and III. such altera- 

tion shall be fixed by Cabinet notification. 

[* The original is here indistinct. The only difference made 
between successful and unsuccessful candidates is that the 
former receive cettificates showing that they have passed the 
examination, whereas the latter's certifcate only shows that 
they havequalitied to be non-commissioned officers.—Eb, 7.M,] 
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LAUNCH AT YOKOSUKA. 
as eee 

On Tuesday forenoon the ceremony of launching 
the new despatch boat Yaeyama Kan atthe Yokor 
suka Building-Yard was performed by His 
Majesty the Emperor. The weather was unfor- 
tunately as inauspicious as it was on the occasion, 
some six months ago, when the Empress graced 
with her presence the launch of the cruiser Takao 
Kan, though with that devotion to public duty 
which has invariably distinguished those august 
wearers of the purple, the Emperor was as little 
deterred from carrying out his purpose as was his 
Imperial consort. “Rain fell heavily during Mon- 
day evening and by daybreak had settled into a 
dull drizzle, accompanied by a bitter northerly 
breeze, which drove below those visitors who made 
the trip to Yokosuka by boat. The hour fixed for 
the departure of the steamer placed at the di 
posal of invited guests was eight o’clock, but for 
some reason or other this arrangement was de- 
parted from, and it was not till haif-past nine that 
the vessel got under weigh. ‘The result was that 
the cannonading which indicated the arrival of the 
Emperor had begun ere the steamer entered the 
harbour of Yokosuka, 

His Majesty had started from Tokyo by special 
train at 8.15 a.m. (having left the Palace at 7.40 
a.m.) and, proceeding by way of Kanagawa and 
Obune arrived at Yokosuka at 10.25 a.m.—the 
latter stage of the journey, that from Obune, 
having been performed at a low rate of speed. 
The Imperial train was indeed the first to run on 
the new Yokosuka branch, His Majesty’s progress 
over the line thus being taken as an informal 
opening ceremony. On alighting at the Yokosuka 
Station, which is just behind the Admiralty Office, 
the Emperor was received by the leading officials 
of the Port and Dockyard, and conducted to the 
Office, where His Majesty remained a brief period. 
By a preconcerted signal the arrival of the Im. 
perial party was communicated to the ships of war 
in the harbour—among which were the Zakachtho 
Kan, Naniwa Kan, aud Tsukushi Kan, with many 
others—and soon the thunder of an Imperial 
salute pealed out, the yards being at the 
same time manned. The smoke which in this 
sheltered spot hung for some time among the ship- 
ping, had barely cleared off before the Imperial 
Party once more got in motion, this time entering a 
launch to cross the harbour basin to the Dockyard. 
‘The Emperor’s arrival at the pier of the Dockyard 
Office was signalized by loud and continued 
cheering from the crowds that had gathered atevery 
point of view, and by the explosion of numerous 
day fireworks which were sent up into the air 
from an enclosure in the Dockyard. By this time 
all preparations for the ceremony were com- 
pleted. For the accommodation of the Emperor a 
pavilion covering a raised stand had been erected 
immediately in front of the vessel’s bows. In the 
centre of this dais stood a table bearing two models 
of war-ships, one that which was then about to 
enter the water; on the left side facing the new 
vessel was the Imperial chair richly upholstered in 
purple, avith on one side a small table covered with 
a gorgeously embroidered cloth, and on the other 
a lacquered brazier. Several stands festooned 
with coloured cloth were provided for visitors 
and for naval officers, of whom several hundred 
filed in and took their places previous to His 
Majesty’s arrival. When all was ready a large 
floral receptacle containing masses of gaily colour. 
ed paper and a number of live pigeons was hoisted 
up under theship’s stem. Attwenty-three minutes 
past eleven—seven minutes earlier than the time 
fixed for the launch—the Imperial Guards’ Band 
struck up the air Kimi ga-yo, and the Emperor, at- 
tended by a numerous suite, entered the pavilion 
fromacurtained doorway behind. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, who was dressed in a field officer’s uniform, and 
wore a couple of decorations, walked to the chair 
but remained standing during the ceremony. Al- 
most immediately the work of releasing the vessel 
from the ways began, and when shores had been 
knocked off and nothing remained but to apply 
the hydraulic power to start her, this fact was com- 
municated to his Imperial Majesty, who handed to 
Count Saigo a document, being’ the Emperor’s 
sanction for the launch, ‘This having been read, 
and the Imperial authority transmitted to Vice- 
Admiral Nakamuda, the Port-Admiral, the final 
signal was given and the Vaeyama Kan at once 
began to move. Gathering speed as she went, she 
at length entered the water most gracefully, her 
stem dipping slightly and swinging round slowly 
to starboard as if bowing acknowledgments to the 
cheering crowds and to the music of the band; 
while the pigeons, released by the bursting of their 
temporary prison, followed for a moment the 
course of the receding ship till scared from the 
spot by the unwonted noises. As will be seen 
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Yaeyama Kan is of very small beam, and as she 
slowly canted in the basin this was perhaps the 
most noticeable feature in her shape. Painted a 
light slate colour with a blue streak running round 
per works, and the red tint of her lower 
part just showing, she made a pretty picture, and 
it was not difficult to credit the high expectations 
that have been formed as to her speed. ‘The 
Yaeyama has two sponsons for guns, but her arma- 
ment has not yet been positively decided upon. 
We may recali, however, that on the occasion of 
the launch of the Zakao Kan in October last it 
was put down as three r2.c.m. guns, 6 machine 
guns and two torpedo tubes, one alt and one for- 
ward. Her keel was laid in June, 1887, so that 
she has barely been two yeais in construction, 
Her length between perpendiculars in 96m.; her 
breadth moulded 10.500m.; her depth of hold 
4.6om. and her mean draft 4.660m,, while her dis- 
placement will be 1,600 tons. She will carry pole 
masts, Her engines are to be inclined direct 
acting, surface-condensing compound engines, 
working twin screws, number of boilers 6, pressure 
per square inch 150lbs.; indicated horse-power 
5,400; and her speed is estimated at 20 knots. She 
has been built on the designs of M. Bertin. 

After leaving the ways the Faeyama was taken 
in tow and moored in the basin before the Dock 
yard Office, alongside the Zakao Kan which has 
now received her boilers and masts. In this posi- 
tion the striking difference between the two vessels 
in point of beam could be marked with ease. 

Immediately after the launch the Emperor lelt 
the pavilion and proceeded to the Suikosha (Naval 
Club), where His Majesty partook of tiffin, and 
rested for over an hour, leaving Yokosuka by 
special train at two o'clock, ‘On the departure of 
the Imperial party salutes were fired as before by 
the men-of-war in the port. 

Among those who attended the Emperor were 
HLH. Prince Komatsu, Count Saigo, Minister of 
Stare for the Naval Department; Count Oyama, 
Minister of State for War; Viscount Enomoto, 
Minister of State for Communications ; Viscount 
Hijikata, Vice-Minister for the Household Depart 
ment, Vice-Admiral Nakamuda, Port’ Admival; 
and M. Bertin, A considerable number of fo 
reigners witnessed the ceremony. 

At_noon a large company, as guests of Vice- 
Admiral Nakamuda, paitook of a collation in the 
sail loft closely adjoining the slip, whence the 
launch took place. “As usual on these occasions 
the viauds and wines were of the best, and ample 
justice was done to them. At the close Adimiral 



























































Nakamuda rose and asked those present to diink 
to the Yaeyama Kan—a toast which was most 
cordially honoured. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ap 
THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


‘To tne Epiror oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sirn,—The Weekly Edition of The Times, dated 
January 25th, contains a fetter from the Lord 
Mayor of London appealing to the public in 
England for relief tor the sufferers from the 
present famine in China. He states that “the 
famine is without doubt more widespread and 
disastrous than that of 1878, when over thirt 
nillions of people were said to have perished.” 
IfT remember rightly, in 1878 a good sum was 
collected from the foreign residents in Vokohama 
aud Tokyo; and I feel confident that if you would 
in your columns call their attention cleatly to the 
present terrible calamity, many would again come 
forward with help. If any one will kindly under- 
take to receive and forward subscriptions, I will 
gladly start with one of $30. ‘Thousands of men, 
women, and children are pro! dying from 
sheer starvation every day. Lord Mayor 
also states “four shillings is sufficient, as T am 
informed, to save one life until the present famine 
is over.” Bis dat qui cito dat. 




















HOMO SUM. 
Tokyo, March 12th, 1889. 


COLONEL OLCOTT IN JAPAN. 








To THe Eprtor oF tue Japan Marc 
$ir,—One of the local journals thinks that 
“Col. Olcott, the American Buddhist, never be- 
fore received so much attention as he has from the 
Delievers of his own faith in Japan.” ‘The editor 
of that journal does not read the Indian papers, it 
would seem. ‘The reception given the gentleman 
named in Japan, though very cordial and general, 
-is not more enthusiastic than that he has been ret 
ceiving in Ceylon and India the past ten years, 
from not only the Buddhists but the Hindus as 
well. ‘Ihe Singalese gave him and jhe party ac 
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companying him on his first visit to theic island, a 
welcome more impressive than that which they offer- 
ed unde: official pressure, to the Prince ot Wales: 
tuiumphal arches spanned the roads in every 
village, monster processions met and escorted them, 
the roadsides were lined with palin leaf decorations, 
salutes wete fired, fireworks let off, houses illumi- 
nated, and the greatest: henour conceivable to the 
natives was paid the visitors by exhibiting to them 






































the sacred Tooth-relic of Buddha, which is kept in 
the Temple at Kandy and only exposed to view 
on the grandest occasions, The best feature ol 


the first friendly impression of the 
foreigners has not faded out, but has been succeeded 
by most genuine results. If the missionary as well 
ay native papers are to be credited, the labours of 
the Theosophical Suciety have resulted in a power- 
fulreaction in Hindu thought and Singalese re- 
ligious fervour : there has been a complete tevalsion 
ot feeling throughout India in favour of the old 
Aryan philosophy, while Buddhism in Ceylon has 
been revived in a most extiaurdinary degree. In 
the first flush of our Japanese excitement the 
fiends of Buddhism among us have already begun 


all this is: th 




















to prophesy a revival of our national ‘religion 
as the ceitain consequence of Colonel Olcott's 
visit. But, as he has publicly warned them on 


several recent occasions, this will depend entirely 
upon the coming forward of a number of earnest, 
unselfish, persevering, and comageous men, to 
unite, without distinction of sect, for the vigorous 
promotion of the pure teligion taught by Sakya 
Muni, Such men he tound in Ceylon, and Lhope 
he will find them in Japan also. 


Yours, & A BUDDHIST. 
Marth yu 

















A WARNING TO THE NATIVE CHRIS: 
TIANS OF JAPAN. 








To tne Eprror oF THe “ Japan Mati.” 

Siz,—Will you permit me to say a few words of 
warning to both the Missionaries and Native 
Ciuistians in this country against the absurd bigo 
ty of sects and religions, as it seems the spirit of 
Stifeandunchatitablenessis springing up gradually 
amang the churehes, and it is needless to point out 
that it this goes to any great extent the work of all 
labourers in the field must su 

Bigotry seems to be inherentin the hearts of the 
most considerable portion of the human family; 
you will find it wherever you go; North or South, 
East or West, in Occidenit or Orient, and nu mat: 
ter how favoured the people may. be, or how ap- 
parenthy perfect the teligion they profess, you will 
discover bitterness, envy, hatred, and all anchari 
tableness, living and flourishing side by side with 
the most ostentatious profession. of meekness and 
virtue. Oh, how abominable this bigotry is! Tt 
forces us to quench the noblest aspirations of our 
hearts, it causes men and women to become hypo- 
ctites and to wear the mask of deceit throughout 
their lives; it tolerates no theory other than the 
one ithas chosen to accept; it speaks no other 
language than that it has chosen to adopts its 
heat is bitter and cuel, crushing out manhood, 
nd making its blind followers slaves to foolish and 
unwholesome traditions. It kills free enquiry, it 
rails ayainst improvement, it persecutes the bravest 
and the best, venting its spleen and vindictiveness 
tipon those who are unable to defend themselves, 
and vituperating and calumniating these who are 
above its little tyrannies. 

‘The cobwebs of superstition are perhaps almost 
as thick around men to-day as ever they wete 
in the history of the world; this may be a siartling 
theory to advance, but Iam inclined to think the 
weight of evidence will demonstrate its truth. 
What is our life but a superstitions farce to-day 
—what is our religion in its details but a coagu- 
lated mass of ancient axioms, experiences, and 
superstitions? If we have refused to subscribe to 
the belief of the ancients, we have embraced an 
equally fabulous one for ourselves; if we have be 
a certain extent iconoclasts, we have 
ated the windows of our churches and cathe- 
dvals with representations of rogues ¢ ns 
like the pages of a ten cent novels if we have abo. 
lished sacrifices and incense, we have at least our 
=nystical communions; if we have ceased to believe 
in’ the fables of the ancients, and regard their 
miracles as false trickery, we have built up a 
string of equally absurd stories, and profess to 
believe them; it we disavow our belief in the 
gods of Olympus, we have set up a host of 































































‘The corse uf « 
whose chief recommendation is that they were 
fanatics and monomvaniacs without the pride of 
manliness, who wandered about the earth like 
brute beasts in dirtiness and filth, and prostituted 
their manhoud to the level of ‘swine by their 
bestiality, 

















But it is not so much my point to argue against 
the beliefs of men, as to demonstrate how the most 
kind-hearted among us are led to commit the most 
grievous wrongson their fellows under the influence 
of their intolerable bigotry, and to show how 
under the duak of religion, humility, and brotheily 
love, they are continually warting against the 
harmony of creation, and making lives unhappy 
which otherwise would be full of light and sunshine, 

One of the fundamental errors made by men is 














lo attempt the localization of the omnipotent 
creator of cosmos, the first cause of events. They 
proceed to reduce the spirit or God to the limit of 





their own nutshell minds by a process of argu 
ment essentially human 5 they attempt to confine 
the infinite to the limits ef the finite, They 
gradually build up a creation of their own fancy 
in the human form with human failings, foibles, 
and follies, with human passions and prejudices, 
and they call it God” and worship it with the 
same devotion that was commanded for the idol of 
Nebuchadnezzar, They then go further and con- 
nect this most respectable image with the writings 
of monks and ascetics, melancholics and diea- 
monomaniacs and epileptics, and lo! the 
vel of charlatans and outeasts becomes the 
“revelation” of God! Nay, even futher than 
this, they distort. even” these writings until 














they become quite unrecognizable, and by 
their aid in. course of time build up a system 
on the basis of misguotations. ‘The system 


is established under the auspices ef councils com- 
posed of right reverend bigots, and each suc. 
ceeding council takes for its Dasis the accom 
plished’ work of the preceding council, and so 
error after error and falsehood after falsehood both 
nd unintentional are propagated from 
tion to another until age gives colour 
and teprciability to the most ‘utter Wash in the 
wold, and the ancient nonsense becomes the 
sober sense of the present days, and the de- 

sof a council of faliible men full of 
ave declaed to be founded on in- 
fallible truth! In the meantime a priesthood has 
grown up, and swelling priests and prelates, for- 
getting the low origin of their greatness, presume 
to dictate to men, and to thunder anathemas fiom 
the pulpits against those “ungodly wretches” 
who presume to doubt the author ity and teachings 
of the “ Church,” and to consign with consummate 
impudence the most harmless of beings to ever: 
lasting damnation and eternal excommunication 
for presuming tobe unorthodox. 

Palied up with the power and pomp of thei: 
office, and inflated with the sense of the extreme 
sanctity of houk themselves and the Church,” 
these rascallion hierarchs stir up the most bitter 
animosities, and. the most sanguinary quarts, 
cause war and bloodshed, and effect the domina- 
tion of their power in the courts of Princes and 
Kings. Well has it been said that 
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When such as thoe with sacrilegious hand 
Seize an the apostolic key of hemen 
Wien hesonnty tou footy ewes 
a shut out virtue and woteld its wates 
at heaven itself had barre i 
2 tiie plorions wince, 
Wien tee turne oly, pote religion 

Aen thee) 

Ofsuintly elevation blesseth sin 

‘And makes the seal ef sjweet ortended heaven 

A'sigin of loud, a label for decrees 

That Hell would shrink to owns 

How can aman know Godas a fixed and definite 
object? What is nature but God, what is God 
but native? How can we fix our rights md 
wiongs above the general rule, and pretend to 
progrosticate the doom of mankind without lying 
a deep and black lie and calumniating the author 
of our being in our presumption? Lt is umea- 
sonable to attempt the task of guaging the inscrul- 
able mysteries of creation, and it is therefore mee 
waste time to do so3 the proper study of mankind 
is the study of those things which directly concern 
him in his present mundane sphere, it being pretty 
certain that he cannot very much effect his {ure 
by thinking about it, and that when the time comes 
for him to enter the unknown and undiscovered 
country he will find corresponding capabilities to use 
the objects he may find there, is seems perbaps 
bordering upon perfect Antinomian laxity, butit 
is not so if we look deeper into the subject. 


Man is not born to please himself,—he cat 
not help his birth, for he has no voice in 
the matter. We may say the divine poser 
permits and wills it, but at any rate the human 
[animal iy brought into the world a helpless infant 
[mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” bit 
in spite of his lelplessness he survives and be 
comes a crenturecapable of taking care of himsel! 
|So we may presume it will be in the other state— 
[we cannot help ourselves, we have no voice in tle 
matter, we most shufile off this mortal coil sooner 
jor Inter, and we have nothing to guide us as! 
[future habitation but vague generalities derived 
by the comparison of our perhaps imperfect wotlé 
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and the hope of the more perfect one! Why 
should we care? If the helpless babe was pro- 
vided for in the fo it strange and new world here, 
is it not reasonable to suppose the spiritual part 
of man if it survives will be equally well provided 
the future life? But we shall be told that man 
has incurred a grave responsibility in his life, and 
that his deeds must be compensated! ‘This 
cannot be beyond the world, and it has tiever 
been established asa truth because no proof has 
been forthcoming, and not only do we make this 
assertion but will. prove Man in the present 
state incurs a responsibility in life, but there it 
ends, because is only the accountability of a 
finite being, which is as nothing weighed in the 
judgment of the infinite; and it is only by a pro 
cess of anthropomorphitic reasoning that men can 
find the slightest. colour for such egregious doc- 
trines of compensation. 

God has made the Universe very beautiful, and 
planned it wonderously for the Service of men, 
and he who has been thus providential for the 
temporal happiness of his creatures will not surely 
neglect their eternal happiness ! 

‘The bigot will immediately storm and rage with 
holy indignation at the sentiments thus expressed, 
and declare the author to be an Atheist, a dis- 
believer, and a devil, and if an atheist is one who 
will not believe the fables of priestcraft, who 
will look for himself into the matter, make 
his own mind satisfied, and refuse dogmatic 
teachings, then I am proud to be one. But 
their statement will be false. I believe in a God or 
great Creator of the Universe because I see his 
marvellous works around in Nature the visible and 
g cloak of the almighty; I believe this God 
to be’a loving power because all things are ordered 
to delight the hearts of men. It is the God of 
Nature that I see, not the God of Bigotry and op- 
pression, not the idgl of a sect surrounded with 
devils and fires, and lakes of brimstone, but him 
whose Kingdom is eveilasting, whose power is 
finite, and in whom is the light of life; far re- 
moved from the petty tyrannies and bitternesses of 
struggling factions; Him who has arranged order 
in Nature, and become the author and giver of 
life! Well has the poet said of the Heavenly 
bodies. “What though in solemn silence ail 
move round this dark terrestrial ball; what though 
no real voice nor sound amidst their radiant orbs 
be found; in reason’s ear they all rejoice, and 
utter forth a glorious voice; for ever singing, as 
they shine, the hand that made us is divine.” 
Ab! if men would only listen to those voices of 
nature preaching silent and eloquent sermons to 
the world they would learn greater truths and far 
deeper lessons than the Church will ever furnish ! 
Bigotry must ever be essentially wrong because 
no religion established and propagated by finite 
means can be infallible in ils tenets and principles, 
andalthough truth may sometimes be almost re. 
vealed by intuition to the heart and conscience of 
man, it can never be positively stated with accuracy 
how far this truth can be considered perfect. Ab- 
solutely meaning well in many cases, men know 
nothing whatever either of a God or of a future 
state definitely; as I have observed, evidence of 
our senses points to a supreme power, but we have 
no actual and individual knowledge of him which 
can enable us to localize the matter and proclaim 
This is God, and seeing that we caunot understand 
even the common phenomena of every day in many 
instances, it is palpably absurd to dogmatize over 
and struggle with our fellow men and attempt to 
lay down a hard and fast law for their acceptance 
with the alternative of everlasting damnation in 
case of their obduracy in its rejection. Let every 
man follow the general principles for life which 
the experiences of all ages has found to be bene- 
ficial for the social welfare, but in the matters of 
religion let him take his own views and light and 
respect the views andlight of his neighbour, for as 
we are all likely to be wrong and all are equally 
blind and ignorant, it is manifestly simple arr 
gance to effect a superior knowledge of the subject. 
Tn all religions there is truth and falsehood, and 
in all religions there is an attraction for some part 
of the human family; and after all what does the 
form mater if the heart beat in true unison with 
nature, for nature is a friend of truth and 
preaches constantly to men Bidding dead matter 
aid us in our creed ;” God is the father of all, 
and the World is his great Cathedral in which 
all men may praise him in the admiration of his 
works. God has given us our freedom, and if one 
Nation or individual wish to worship him in a 
manner more congenial to their tastes and ideas 
of right than our own, they have every right to do 
so and to be respected for it, and we have no right 
to arbitrarily interfere either by word or deed 
with their consciences. 

But passing away from the subject of priestly 
bigotry, is not the bigotry of the laymen nearly as 
bad, or worse? Do not these laymen refuse to 
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hear truth and attempt to confine the clergy to 
preaching theological bunkum from their pulpits. 
‘To-day the world in run by humbug and the clergy 
generally cannot be excepted, for theircongregations 
will not listen toa man who with high-souled endea 
vour tries to leave the world better than he found it ; 
but rather attempt to stifle the free speech of those 
who raising above their creeds and the fetters of 
custom tell the truth of life and not the story of an un- 
known hereafter. Al! the soul of man breaks away 
sometimes from the tyranny of the times and with 
fiery scorn bursts into eloquent language of truth 
and righteousness and tells the world in plain and 
outspoken language that the ways of God cannot 
be limited by the minds of men and that their 
creeds and observances, their ranting and their 
actimonious arguments, are of no avail, that God 
has set his laws in nature for ever and io amount 
of mere faith will avail to rid themselves of the 
punishment for their infringement. These are the 
men we want, men who will burst through this 
cursed chain of superstition completely, and allow 
us to see the light of Nature once more and show 
men how all they require is universal brotherhood 
and love as a perfect rule for happiness in life 
forever. Lam, Sir, your respectfully, 
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JAPANESE LAW CASES. 
Sage 
Marsvo Toxuzo y. Masupa Mankicut. + 


In October 1886, the English steamship Nor- 
manton was wrecked off the Kii coast, over twenty 
Japanese losing their lives in the disaster. Efforts 
were made, both by the Government and by pri- 
vale persons, toascertain the position olthe steamer, 
butall that could be done at the time was to place 
a buoy as near as possible to the spot where the 
calamity was said to have occurred. In the fol- 
lowing January several Tokyo papers reported that 
Messrs. Tomikawa and Matsuo of the Diving Com- 
pany had sent a man named Yasoji and two others, 
all three divers of Amakusa, to conduct operations 
atthe scene of the wreck; that these men had 
been able to attach a wire rope to the rail of 
the sunken vessel, and to observe that she lay on 
one side; and that her position was distant from 
the buoy before referred to about 4oo ken. Soon 
after these statements were published Mr. Masuda 
Mankichi, who had attempted but unsuccessfully 
to find the sunken vessel, wrote a letter to the ijt 
Shimpo under the heading :—“A bet of 500 yen 
to ascertain the truth.” “The letter contained 
such remarks as the following:— How can it 
be possible for a man who does not know accur- 
ately the spot where the accident occurred, and 
who is not well acquainted with the art of diving 
naked, to fasten a wire rope to the ship's rail 
at a depth of 48 fathoms, Can anything sur- 
pass this in respect of imposing on the public? 
I do not know whether the Tokyo newspapers 
have published erroneous reports, or whether the 
statements are really those of Mr. ‘Tomikawa 
and another; at any rate I should like to have 
the point cleared up in the press. If the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and his partner are 
correct, I, Mankichi, am prepared to hand over 
500 yen as a fee so that I may lear the art of 
diving from them. If, on the other hand, their 
statements are erroneous, I should like to receive 
500 yen from them, as penalty for false statements.” 

‘The plaintiff sued for defamation of character 
and for payment of the sum named, bul afterwards 
departed from the latter part of the claim, and 
merely demanded that an apology be inserted for 
a week in the five leading papers of the capital. 

The defence was that the letter was merely a 
comment on an art, and affected the reputation of 
no one. In any case the reputation of Yasoji was 
that which was affected and not that of the plaintiff. 
‘The letter further, it was contended, was published 
defence of defendants’ own reputation, against 
certain written statements made previously by the 
plaintiffs. 

The Judge (Mr. Nakahashi), in deciding the 
case, said the point at issue was whether the letter 
in question was defamatory of the plaintiff. ‘This 
was quitea new case in Japan. There was no 
provision in the Japanese Laws with regard 
to written slanders, and the judiciary prin- 
ciples of the West would therefore be depended 
on in this case. Five conditions were requisite to 
forma written slander: malice, publication as a 
literary composition, dissemination, fabrication of 
facts, and the use of terms defamatory of reputation. 
Broadly considered, the letter in question amounted 
to the expression of a suspicion on the part of the 
defendant with reference to the fact that the plain- 
tiff had succeeded in his search for the Normanton, 
and had attached a wire rope to her rail. With 
the exception of one or two terms, the letter 
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did not contain a declaration that the search and 
its result were an imposture, as would bé apparent 
from the use of such plirases as: We cannot 
help suspecting ;"" “it is very strange; “with 
regard lo these doubtful points;” “we should 
like to ascertain the truth as accurately as pos- 
sible,” &c. It might ve been the intention of 
defendant, when he sent that letter to the Fiji 
Shimpo for publication, to defame the plaintiif, 
but looiking to the phraseology employed it could 
not be said that defamation had been committed. 
To declare that a fabricated fact was false, to 
publicly express a doubt as toa fact the truth of 
which had not yet been firmly established, or, going 
farther, to declare a suspicion in reference to an ex 
isting certified truth did not amount toa declaration 
that an existing fact was wrong. Now, as the de- 
fendent and plaintiff each insisted that his own 
search was the proper and effective one, the facts re- 
lating to this affair could not beregarded as settled ; 
and even though the defendant published and dif- 
fused doubts relating to the matter, the honour of the 
plaintiff was not affected thereby. Nor was it 
affected even though the latter's search had really 
been a successful one, and the defendant had 
published his doubts about it. But the defendant 
said in his letter :—" How can it be possible fora 
man who does not know accurately the spot where 
the accident occurred, and who is not well ac- 
quainted with the art of diving naked, to fasten a 
wire rope to the ship's rail at a depth of 48° 
fathoms? Can anything surpass this in respect 
of imposing on the public?” Now these sentences 
did certainly affect the honour of the plaintiff. 
For the defendant wrote them down; the defen- 
Us counsel explained * spot” to mean the spot 
where the Normanton sank, and the place where she 
did sink was off Katsuura, Kii, to which place the 
plaintiff went to begin the search, Here then, 
firstly, the defendant was wrong in his facts, 
Further the defendant himself admitted in writing 
that Yasoji had dived a depth of from 20 to 24 
fathoms, and the defendant’s counsel acknow- 
ledged that Yasoji_ knew, though he was not 
skilled in, the art of diving ; and yet the defendant 
used in his letter the phrase “aman... who 
is not well acquainted with the art of diving 
naked.” In this second respect the defendants 
facts were wrong. ‘To impose upon the pub 
means to deceive the public; but as the defendant's 
counsel had not proved that the plaintiff published 
with any malicious intent the facts relating to his 
search for the Normanton, itwas impossible to arrive 
at any other conclusion than that legally the plaintiff 
did not harbour any malicious intent. “In this third 
respect the defendant was wrong in his facts. It 
must be admitted that the foregoing statements 
affected the honour of the plaintifi. The law pro- 
tected a man’s business honour more closely and 
strictly than it did his honour in regard to ord 
nary, everyday life. These two statements, there- 
fore—A ‘man who does not know the spot, and 
who is not acquainted with the art of diving 
naked "—were clearly injurious to the plaintifis’ 
business reputation, Moreover the query—* Can 
anything surpass this in respect of imposing 
on the public #”—would amply justify the rais- 
ing of the action. So long ‘as the foregoing 
four conditions existed the assumption of the pre- 
sence of malice followed as a matter of lav. Now 
it should be noted that the law was exceedingly 
lenient towards any criticism of arts or sciences, 
because such criticism constituted an immense 
encouragement to the progress and amelioration 
of society. But it did not follow that overstepping 
the ordinary bounds of free speech and attacking 
the honour of another by declaring the actual facts 
to be false, would be allowed. ‘The defendants’ 
counsel protested that the letter was a simple cii- 
ticism of an art; but as it involved a declaration 
that the actual facts were non-existent he could not 
escape his responsibility for the latter statement. 
Yasoji_ was an employé of the Diving Company 
formed by the plaintiff and Tomikawa Seiichi, 
and if any false statement as to the art of a 
diver employed by the Company were dissemi- 
nated, it must affect the business reputation of the 
plaintiff and ‘Tomikawa. And here it must be 
pointed out that plainly the defendant’s primary 
object was lo criticize the conduct of their search 
by the plaintiff and Tomikawa, his criticism of the 
art of the diver being purely secondary, as was 
evident from the statements—“ Messrs. ‘omi- 
kawa and Matsuo despatched Yasoji and two 
others, divers of Amakusa,” and “if the state- 
ments of Mr. Tomikawa and another are correct.” 
The defendants’ counsel protested that even 
admitting the letter to be injurious to the plaintiff's 
honour, it was rendered necessary to protect de- 
fendant’s reputation against a written statement 
emanating from the plaintiff. This contention, 
however, could not be admitted, as theright of suing 
in tort did not admit the principle of revenge. 
Even supposing that the plaintiff had attacked 
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the defendant, the law did not allow the latter to 
retaliate; and besides the document in question 
a direct statementof facts which did not con- 
tain a word deroyatory to the defendans’s honour. 
Asto the point whether the plaintiff could claim to 
have an apology advertised, without also claiming 
for damages, these were conflicting opinions 5 but 
as in this respect there was the precedent of 
the case Tokyo Drug-dealers v. Fiji Shimpo, 
the -right of making such a claim might be 
Inowledged within proper limits. The plaintif’s 
counsel claimed, first, an advertised apology, and, 
second, the promised money; but during the hear- 
ing of the case he abandoned the latter. At the 
first sitting a delay in the proceedings arose from 
his failure to observe the proper procedures and 
he further failed to appear at the second sitting 
in proper time, ‘The parties must therefore bear 
their own expenses, and the costs of the action 
equally, ‘The defendant was ordered, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing judgment to cause an 
dvertisement to be inserted in the five lead 
ing papers of Tokyo, retracting and withd:aw- 
ing the statements contained in the letter of the 
gth February, 1887, and tendering an apology for 
the same, 









































NAVAL COURT. 
ze 

A Naval Court was held on Wednesday in 
H.B.M. Court-room to enquire into the cicum 
ices attending the stranding at Rubicon Po 
near Kannonsaks, of the British ship Fred. B. Taylor 
on Febuary 6th. The Court was composed of M 
Jas. Troup, H.B.M. Consul; Lieut. Savile, H.M.S 
‘Yatellite; and Captain Speck, of the P. & O. 
steamship Verona. 

Captain John Albert Tilley was then put into 
the Lox, the other witnesses being ordered to retire. | 
Captain Tilley deponed—We hove up anchor 
about 2 p.m. in Yokohama Bay. [had one man, | 

James Poirey, as assistant pilot, to assist-me i 
taking the ship out. The ship was taken in tow 
by the steam tug Restless and towed about half a| 
mile outside the lightship. All sail was made, the 
wind atthe time being E., light, and the weathe: 
clear. Mr. Poirey gave the course S. I went 
down and looked at’ my chart, and saw it was 
correct to take us clear of the Spit. f had 
some writing todo, and Lwent on with it, and 
from time to time went on deck, TE saw tl 
ship in a fair way, and I judged that Mr. Poi 
understood the navigation of the Bay as 
reported to me he did. 
Buoy about half-past four o'clock. ‘The wind got 
changeable, blowing from E. to S.E., and about 
5.30 it canted to S.E., and we tacked to 
EN.E. At 5.45 it, canted from E. to E.N.E 
and we tacked to S.S.E, At 6.15 Kannonsali 
Light bore S. by W. at a distance, as far 
as T could judge, for it was getting dusk, of one 
or two miles, [then put the helm down to tack 
ship; she came up head to wind ; cross-jack and 
main yards were swung, ‘The wind changed to 
K,, filled the head sails, and she paid off. I the 
tried to ware ship. [ squared the main and cross. 
jack yards and the ship fell off before the wind. 
L tock a cast of the lead and found no bottom at 
go fathoms. After gathering headway the ship 
came to again on the port tack, The wind fell 
light; there was a strong tideand an eddy curvent, 
and the ship became unmanageable, Liet go the 
starboard anchor and ran out 45 fathoms of 
chain ; all sail on the ship. Before the anchoi 
Drought her up she took the bottom. It was 
then’ quite datk—about 6.45. We clewed up 
our sails; some hands were aloft furling sails aud 
some getting out the steam kedge with 220 fa- 
thoms of line. After sails were furled and the 
kedge run out we tried to heave the ship off both 
by windlass and by capstan. About 10 o'clock 
the wind began to breeze up strong from E.N.E. 
with rain and snow. We hove on both capstan and 
windlass till 11 o'clock, when the wind was about 
N.E. blowing hard, with a blinding snow storm, 
and the ship was beginning to pound on the bot- 
tom. We broke the windlass and capstan about 
11,30 and it being about 2 hours after high wate 
we could do no more for the night. I omitied to 
say that when the ship took the bottom [sent 
-away a boat to Yokohama to Mr. Collyer for 
assistance. It blew hard during the remainder of 
the night anda heavy sea got up. At$ o’clock a.m. 
Tleft the ship for Yokohama, having sounded the 
pump and found no water in the well. I arrived 
at Yokohama about noon, when [learned that Mr. 
Collyer had left the night before for Yokosuka to 
get boats toassist me. I theyengaged the Restless 
to go to the ship to see if we could render any 
assistance. We arrived there about 4 in the after- 
noon. Lasked Mr, Hurlbert, my chief mate, if Mr. 
Collyer had. and he saidhe had not seen him. 
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We passed the Spit 
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Iuwas blowing so hard, with such a sea, that Eeould 
render no assistance. The mate said she had 
been pounding very hard. T came back to Yoko- 
hama and next day (Friday) went bach to the 
ship with Lloyd's agent. [found 4 feet of wat 
in the ship when I returned the first day. [then 
ordered all the light spa's down; The ship being 
then well up on the rocks with a heavy list to stare 
board. Captain Efford, Lloyd's agent, went down 
with me on- Friday, and Lalso engaged steam pumps 
to proceed tothe ship, On Saturday I went down 
with Captain Efford aud the Bureau Veritas agent, 
and the same day the pumps came down and were 
placed in the ‘iween decks. Finding the ship 
bilged and the tide flowing through her, T cabled 
her condition to the’ owners and’ waited for is 
structions, The ship had so much water that 
after the first day Ttold the mate not to pump 
till the steam pumps came down, so as to keep her 
quiet on the rocks, but when she’ bilged on Friday 
T reported the fact to the owners, feeling that I 
could do no more without instructions. 

Lieutenant Savile—Have you the charts which 
you were using 2—No. [have not. ‘They are at 
Colly Ldid not have one of these sheet 
chaits, such as you show me. [had one that just 
takes the Japan coast from the Kii Channel right 
up to Yokohama. 

‘The witness was ordered to bring his charts in 
the afternoon, 

Examination continued—The pilot T engaged is 
pot certificated. Tunderstood when T got ready to 
go that the pilots did not live here bat at Sagami| 

Who was in charge of the deck when you were 
below; this man or one of the officers of the ship ? 
This man, James Poirey. 

You leit him in charge, he not being a certi- 
ficated pilot?—Yes, ‘Ile’ mate was on deck the 
whole time 

Twant to know about your wearing. You were 
on the port Lack before you ware ?—Ves. 

Vousay'shetwore audiilen: eame,ap trSiSE. 
that you wore all right and then came up on the 
port tack ?—We tied to lack first and failed, and 
the wind shifting from S.E. to E. we tried to wear 
but she fell off and came up again on the port 



























































tack. She became unmanageable 

hen you failed to tack and also failed to 
wear P—Yes 

Alter that, until you struck, the ship was un- 





manageable owing othe light winds? —Ves, the 
light winds, strong tides, and eddy currents. 

Had you aman in the chains before you went 
ashore P—No, Sir, It was clea weather and we 
saw our position, After I had tied to tack and she 
would mot tack F sounded. I have very seldom 
seen aman inthe chains in a merchant ship. We 
do not usually do it when we know where we are. 

You say you tacked twice before ?—Yes. 

On either of those tacks did she miss stays ?— 
No. 

Yo the Consul—Everybody on board obeyed 
orders at the time of the casualty, and after the 
ship had grounded. Everybody on board was 
perfectly sober, ‘The crew behaved to my satis 
faction for a time after the ship went aground, 
and then they became dissatisfied. “The owners 
of the ship ave William Law & Co. Tam part 
owner myself. The slip is partly insured. The 
underwriters say she is not wholly insureds that 
she is valued at $55,000 and partly insured. 1 
may say about the sounding that I had the leads 
on deck, and asit was clear weather I did not think 
it needful to have a man in the chains, After the 
ship would not tack I sounded and got no bottom 
at 30 fathoms, 
ames Poirey deponed—I am a mariner. 

The Comt—Have you any license as a pilot ?— 
No sir, Lam not a pilot. 

After the Court had consulted for a few mo- 
ments, 

‘The Consul asked whether he had 
questions to put to the witness. 

in Tilley said he had not. 

‘The first mate was then called. 

While signing his name to his deposition, 

Poirey remarked that he knew all about the Bay 
as well as the next one. Ie only went down to 
give the captain assistance. 

Edwin F, Hurbert deponed—I am first mate of 
the Fred. B. Taylor. 

The Consul—When you left Yokohama Har: 
bour on the recent voyage were you in charge of 
the deck when the Captain went below ?—No, Si 

You were not ?—No, 

T understand the Captain went Lelow ?—I could 
not justly say whether he went below or wot. 

Were you on deck ?—I was—all the afternoon. 

Until she touched ?—Unttil she touched, 

But_ you were not in change of the deck ?— 
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jof the Lightship sail was made and the cal 








No, Sir. ee 
You had nothing to do with giving the course: isd 
—No, Sir. All hands were on deck. resi “337.007 
Lieut. Savile—About what distance was the’ Ig oo" 1 aMigar | 
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ship from the shore the last time when the attempt 
to tack was made and she missed stays?—1 ens 
see the light, and I judged she was one of tng 
miles from the shore. 

Asa tule does she stay well or not?—As a rule 
she has stayed well since I have been 
thongh this is the fist time I have been 
ballast. 

What was the force of wind when she missed 
stays PI should judge the ship was going abou: 
(wo knots. : 

After the ship was ashore, do you consider the 
Captain did everything in ‘his power to get her 
off the rocks ?—Ves. 

‘To the Consul—I have a master's certificate, It 
is numbered 2,550 (Canada). Every one on board 
so far as I know, was perfectly sober when we leh 
Yokohama and when we got ashore, ‘The naster 
was perfectly sober 5 never saw him anything else, 
All the members of the crew obeyed orders, 

Asked if he had other evidence to call, 

Whe Captain said—I wish to add to my state. 
ment to the effect that I was on deck myself al 
the time afier passing the Spit Buoy, up to the 
lime she took the bottom. The number of my 
certificate is 85,612 (Belfast). 
‘The Captain said he did not wish to call further 
idence, and the Court then adjoumed till tno 
o'clock, 

On resuming, the Captain. produced his chars 
and stated that he was bound. for Cebu in ballas. 
iis vessel was of 1,798 tons, and he cartied 25 

ands all told. He also offered to. produce the 
report of Lloyd's. t after the ship had been 
Uuee days on the rock: 

The Couit decided that this was not necessary, 
and proceeded to read judyment as fallows:— 

Finding and o:der of a Naval Court held at the 

British Consulate at Yokohama on the 1 
day of March, 1889, to investigate the circun 
stances attending the stranding of the Bitis 
sailing ship Fred. B. Taylor of the port u 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, official  siumber 
85,540, when on a voyage from Yokohama 0 
Cebu inthe Philippive Islands, and to enquire 
into the conduct of the master, certificated 
first mate, second mate, and crew of the siid 
vessel. 

The Fred. 8. Taylor is a British sailing vessel, 
ship-rigged, of 1,798 tons registered tonnage, offical 
Humber 85540, belonging to the port of Yarmout!, 
Nova Scotia. 

Ie appears from the evidence given before this 
Court that she sailed from Yokoliama on the 61 
February, 1889, bound for Cebu in ballast and with 
a crew of twenty-four hands all told. She lett 
Vokohoma at 2 p.m. and having been towed 
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shaped S. till clear of the Saratoga Spit Buoy wl: 
at §.30 p.m. the ship was tacked and again at 540 
pan.” Standing S.S,E., the wind not beng stealy 
but shifting between E. andS.E. at 6.15, Kanne 
saki Light bearing S. by W., she tried t tack, but, 
missing stays, tried to wear, but the wind falling 
light and owing to strong tides and eddies the ship 
became unmanageable.” Soundings were taken 
but no bottem found at 30 fathoms. The avcher 
was let go, but before the ship brought up she 
struck on the rocks off Rubicon Point, “After sit 
was ai shore the master appears to have dont 
everything in his power to get her off, and the 
ship’s company appear to have done their duty 
‘The Court find that the master made an error it 
judgment in standing too close ty Kannonsaht 
Light before going about. ‘The Court adjadge 
the said John A. Tilley, master, certificate No 
85,612, to be severely reprimanded and to be 
cautioned to be more careful in future. No blanm 
is attached to the other officers or crew of the 
p. ‘The Court advise the master in future & 
supply himself with larger scale charts, “The et 
penses of this Court, fixed at four pounds fitec 
shillings and two pence (amounting at 3s. 1d. pe 
dollar to $30°86) are approved, to be paid by te 
gawa. 


master. 
} President. 
Henry Savice, 


4 
Lieutenant, R.N, | 



































ul, Yokohama, 











Freverick S } Members. 
Master of British Steamship: 
Verona. 








The quantity and value of matches man 
tured in Tokyo during six years ending 1888 ( 
gether with the average value of each match wel? 
as follows -— 

Marcues, Vawe 
Yen. 
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QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 
po Ge 
Tur Moovt Sreamsuir Compasy, Limiren v. 
McGrecor, Gow & Co., anp Orners. 





The defendants, who were firms of shipowners 
trading between China and Europe, with a view 
of obtaining to themselves a monopoly of the home- 
waid tea Wade and thereby keeping up the rate 
of freight, formed themselves into an 
and offered to such merchants and shippers in 
China as shipped their tea exclusively in vessel 
belonging to members of the association a rebate 
of 5 percent, on all freights paid by them, ‘The 
Jaintifls, who were rival shipowneis trading be- 
en China and Europe, were excluded by the 
delendants from all the benefits of the associa 
tion, and in consequence of such exclusion, sus- 
tained damage :—Held, that the association, being 
formed by the defendants with the view of keeping 
the trade in their own hands and not with the in- 
tention of ruining the trade of the plaintiffs, or 
Unough “any personal malice or ill-will towards 
them, was not unlawful, and that no action fo: 
conspiracy was maintainable. 

Action tied before Lord Coleridge, C.J. with: 
out a jury, in which the plaintifls claimed damages 
for a conspiracy to prevent them from carrying on 
their Wade between London and China, and an 
injunction against the continuance of the alleged 
wrongful acts, The facts, which are fully set out in 
the report of an application by the plaintiffs for an 
interim injunction are shortly as follows :— 

The plaintiffs were a shipping company 

corporated for the purpose of acquiring shaies 
certain steamships—the Sikh, Afghan, Pathan, and 
Ghasee—and became the owners of a large number 
of shares in these ships, which were built for and 
employed in, the China and Australian trades. 
The defendants were an associated body of ship: 
owners trading (among other places) between 
China and London, who formed themselves into 
a conference or association for the purpose of 
keeping up the rates of freight in the tea wade 


association, 
























































between China and Europe, and securing that 
trade to themselves by allowing a rebate of 5 per 
cent, on all freights paid by shippers who shipped 





tea for Europe in conference vessels only. ‘The 
defendants alleged (and, as is found in the judg- 
ment, tly alleged) that the large: profits detived 
from the tea freights alone enabled them to keep 
tp a tegular line of communication all the year 
round between England and China, and that with. 
out a practical monopoly of the tea trade they 
must cease to do so. ‘The plaintiffs were adinitted 
to the benefits of this conference for the season of 
1884, when the following circular was widely dis 
tributed by the defendants among the merchants 
engaged in the China trade :— 
Shanghai, roth May, 1884, 

To those exporters who confine their shipments of tea and 

al cargo trom China to Entope (not including the Mediter- 

‘ard’ Blick Sea. ports) to the Py & ©. Stes Naviga 
Memageties Maritimes Co.'s, Ocean Steamship ¢ 

Shive) and Hen Lines, and en the. steamships 
, howe, ave. shail be happy to allow a rebate of § 
percent.on the freight charged. 

Exporters claiming the returns will be required to sign a de- 
ents of tea an ope iexcepting the 
pote above named: by any other than the said Lines 

shipmieuis by the steaiaships fighen, Pathan, and Ghiuet oh 
their present veyages from Hankow will not prejudice elaims for 
return: 

Tact line 10 be re-ponsib 
be payable haley 

shipments hy 


































weueral cargo to 











c for its own returns only, which will 

rly, commencing 3eth Ociober next, 

outside steamer at any of the ports in China 

or at Hongkong wilt exclude the firm making sich al 

from participation in the return during the whole sis-monthly 

period within which they have been made, even although its 

Gtiher branches may have yiven entire support to the above lines 
‘The foregoing agreement on our partto be in force from pre- 

sent date till the goth April, 1586, 


In May, 1885, the defendants issued and widely 
distributed among the merchants in the China 
trade the following circular, which had the effect 
of excluding the plaintiffs from the benefits of the 
conference — 
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Shanghai 11th Ma 
Referring to our circular dated eth May, 18k4,. se beg to 
remind’ jon that thipments for’ London” by the steamships 
Tartan, dehan and dterdsen, or by other non-conference steatn- 
Farha bt the ports in China or 20 Hongkong, wilexciade the 
Era tating mich suipments front participation inthe. retart 
Bcthag the while semonthly period iw which they hare been 
ads erereA althongh the firm elsewhere may have given exclu- 
npport to the conterence lines 


1885. 


















The plaintiffs by thei: statement of claim alleged 
a conspiracy on the part of the defendants to pre- 
Vent the plaintifis from obtaining cargoes for their 
steamers, such conspiracy consisting in a com- 
pination and agreement amongst the defendants, 
having by reason of such combination and agree 
ment contiol of the homeward shipping wade, 
combination and agreement 
coerced, and induced to. 
Agree tv forbear trom shipping cargoes by the 
plaintiffs’ steamers. In the alternative the con- 
Epiracy was alleged to consist of a combination 
and agreement amongst the defendants, pursuant 
to which the defendants, with intent to injure the 
plaintiffs and prevent them obtaining cargoes for 














pursuant to whic 
shippers were bribed, 
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their steamers, agreed to refuse, and refused, to 
accept cargoes Irom shippers except upon the 
terms that the shippers should not ship any car- 
goes by the plaintiffs’ steamers, and by’ threats of 
stopping the shipment of homeward cargoes alto- 
gether, which they had the power and intended to 
Carry into effect, prevented shippers from shipp: 
cargoes by plaintiffs’ steamers, | [tis unnecess: 
for the purposes of this report to set out the de- 
fence excep! lo say that the defendants denied the 
alleged conspiracy and combination, and further 
contended that the statement of claim disclosed no 
cause of action, 

Sir Henry James, Q.C., Crump, O.C., Barnes, 
Q.C., and Sins Williams, for the plaintiffs. 
“Charles Russell, O.C., Sir Horace Davey, 
Q.C., Finlay, Q.C., and Pollard, for the defendants, 

The following written judgment was read by 
Loid Coleridge; C. J.:—This case has stood over 
for causes not under my control for much longer 
than [could have desired, but at last [am able to 
give my opinion in it, ‘The plaintiffs are a.com. 
pany of shipowners trading, or desirous of trad- 
ing, between Australia and this country, taking 
China by the way ; and desirous in particular of 
sharing “in the transport of what has been called 
the tea harvest,” the time of which is in the late 
spring and early summer months, and the places 
for loading which, as far as this case is concerned, 
are Shanghai at the mouth of the Yangtze-kiang, 
and Hankow, a place abont 600 miles up the 
stream of that great river, ‘The defendants are a 
number of great shipowners, and private partner- 
ships, trading for the most part from this country 
to China and from China to this country direct, 
and who being desirous to keep this very valu- 
able trade in’ their own hands, and to pre- 
vent, if Uiey can, the lowering of fieights (the 
ruinous lowering as they contend), which must 
follow, as they say, from absolutely unresuicted 
competition, entered into what they call a con- 
ference for the purpose of working the homeward 
trade, by offering arebate of 5 per cent., upon all 
freights paid by the shippers to the conference 
vessels, such rebate riot to be paid to any shipper 
who shipped any tea at Shanghai or Hankow (the 
rebate was not confined to these ports, but T think 
that an immaterial cireumstance) in’ any vessels 
but those belonging to theconference. The agree- 
ment between the members of the conference was 































































entered into in April, 1884; and during that year 
the now plaintiffs were permitted (o share int ils 
benefits. They were excluded in 1885. ‘They re- 


fused (0 acquiesce in the exclusion, and a com- 
mercial conflict was the result, which, as Tun 
derstand, both sides suffered heavily, and_it is 
for the loss which «he plaintiffs say they suffered 
by the proceedings of the conference, who they 
allege “bribed, coerced, and induced” shippers 
to forbear from shipping cargoes in the plain. 
tiffs’ vessels, that this action is brought. The 
question is, will the action lie? If T hold that it 
will, the damages are to be inquired into and 
settled elsewhere, [i may perhaps be material, at 
allevents [ desire, to. show that Lhave not for- 
gotten that there is from the defendants? point of 
view some moral and sensible defence for their 
conduct, whatever legal view may at last be taken 
of it. They run, or at the time of tlie conference 
they did run, steamers regularly all the year round 
from England to China and back again, confer 
ring, as they say, thereby a considerable benefit 
on the mercantile community of both countries. 
Puither they allege, and LT think upon th 
evidence hefore me truly allege, that they could 
not do this at a profit, and that they would 
therefore probably cease to do it at all, un 
less they can practically monopolise the carr 
ing trade of the tea at Shanghai and Hankow 
duting the China tea harvest. It is the large 
profit they make by keeping up the rate of tea 
feeights, so to call them, which enables them to 
give aregular line of communication during the 
other months of the year, They contend, there- 
fore, that what they did by the rules of the con- 
ference was not purely selfish, though of course 
self-interest guided them, but that there were real 
nd larwe public benefits accruing to the inhabit- 
nts of China and England from the course which 
they pursued. I think there is ground for this 
contention, and it should be kept in mind. The 
complaint, then, is this, that the defendants un- 
lawfully combined or conspired to prevent the 
plaintifis from carrying on their trade, that they 
did prevent them by the nse of unlawful means. in 
furtherance of such unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy, and that from such unlawful combination 
or conspiracy therefore damage has resulted to 
the plaintiffs: The defendants answer that neither 
was their combination unlawful in itself, nor were 
any unlawful means used in furtherance of it; but 
that the damage, if any, to the plaintiffs was the 
necessary and inevitable result of the defendants 
carrying on their lawful trade in a lawful manner, 






















































‘These are the contentions on the two sides. Is 
thereanything in the law applicable to this subject 
in which they are agreed? Inthe statement of the 
law, as might be expected from the counsel who 
argued the case, there was often a close apparent 
agreement; but when it came to the application of 





Lit, the same words were evidently not always used 


on botlsides in the same sense. | have carefully 
read over again and considered the arguments, 
and it seems to me it will be better that I should 
endeavour to state what I conceive to be the law 
upon the matter in dispute, and then apply it to 
the facts before me, which, as most of them de- 
pended upon written documents, can hardly be 
said to have been much disputed. It cannot be, 
nor indeed was it, denied that in order to found this 
action there must be an element of unlawfulness 
in the combination on which it is’founded, and 
that this element of unlawfulness must exist alike 
whether the combination is the subject of an 
indictment or the subject of an action, But in an 
indictment it suffices if the combination exists and 
is unlawful, because it is the combination itself 
which is mischievous, and which gives the public 
an interest to interfere Ly indictinent, Nothing 
need be actually done in furtherance of it. In the 
Bridgewater Case yeferred to at the bar, and in 
which I was counsel, nothing was done in fact; 
yet a gentleman was convicted because he had 
entered into an unlawful combination from 
which almost on the spot he withdrew, and 
withdrew altogether, No one was harmed, but 
the public offence was complete. ‘This is in 
accordance with the express words of Bayley, 
J..in Rex v. de Berenger. It is otherwise in a 
civil action: it is the damage which results 
from the unlawful combination itself with which 
the civil action is concerned. It is not every 
combination which is unlawful, and if the combi- 
nation is lawful, that is to say, is for a lawful end 
pursued by lawful means, or being unlawful there 

tio damage from it to the plaintif’, the action 
will nollie. In theselast sentences damage means 
legal injury; mere loss or disadvantage will not 
sustain the action, Once more, to state the pro- 
position somewhat differently with a view to some 
of the aiguments addressed to me, the law may be 
put thus: If the combination is unlawful, ihen 
the parties to it commit a misdemeanour, and are 
offenders against the State ; and if, as the result of 
such unlawlul combination and misdemeanour, a 
private person receives a private injury, that gives 
such person a right of private action, ” Tt is there- 
fore, no doubt necessary to consider the object of 
the combination as well'as the means employed to 
eflect the object, in order to determine the legality 
or illegality of the combination, And in this case 
itis clear that if the object were unlawful, or ifthe 
object were lawful but the means employed to 
effect it were unlawful, and if there were a com- 
bination either to effect the unlawful object or 
to use the unlawful means, then the combination 
was unlawful; then those who formed it were mis- 
demeanants, ‘and a person injured by their mise 
demeanour has an action in respect of his injury. 
If this statement of the law, clear as I hope, be 
also accurate, as I believe, there is no need to 
enter into the historical inquiry as to how the 
action on the case in the nature of a conspiracy 
grew out of the old, and for many years disused, 
writ of conspiracy, which was very limited in its 
operation, and the judgment in which was followed 
by very terrible consequences, ‘hose who desire 
to follow out an interesting but otiose inquiry, may 
find all the materials for it in “ Fitzherbert de 
Natur Brevium,” at p. 260 of the edition of 1730, 
enriched with Lord Hale’s notes, and in the judg: 
ment of Lord Holt in Saville v. Roberts, reported 
in various books, but best and most fully in 1 
“Lord Raymond,” p. 374, and very well in Car- 
thew,” p. 416, where especially the distinction 
between the ordinary judgment in an action on 
the case and a villainous judgment, as explained 
in Jacob's and Tomlin’s Dictionaries, is pointed 
out and insisted on, The whole law on this subject 
may be found in a most convenient form in the 
notes to Hutchins v. Hutchins, a case decided i 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York in 
1845, and published by Mr. Melville Biglow in 
his very valuable collection of leading cases 
on the law of ‘Torts, at p. 207. (I cite from 
the Boston edition of 1875)... The first paragraph 
of the judgment of Nelson, C. in that case 
contains an admirable statement of the law; and 
“Buller's Nisi, Prius,” pp. 13-2 and 14, and 
“Selwyn’s Nisi Prius,” p, 1062, may be usefully 
referred to, and the note to Skinner v. Gunto 
and “Termes de la Lay Conspiracy.” It will 
appear from the statement which [have given 
of what I believe to be the law, that I cannot 
assent without some qualification’ to the proposi- 
tions which were pressed upon me by the learned 
counsel for the contending parties in this case. 
For the same reason I do not propose to enter 
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into a detailed examination of the many ceases | these acts was to ruin the plaintiffs, and that such 
(a motive, it has been held, will render the combi. 
[nation itself wrongful and malicious, and that if 


which were cited in argument. I believe that, 
fainly considered and rightly looked at, every 








case, including the canvassed one of Rex v. Turner, | damage has resul 
will be found to Le consistent with the principles | lie. 


Thave stated, although there are isolated dicta of 
very great judges, probably in their actual terms — 
if the terms are rightly reported—poing beyond 
the law, certainly quite at variance with each other. 
On one side are extreme cases such as Keble v. 
Hickringill, in which at first Lord Holt doubted 
but finally gave judgment for the plaintiff, and 
Rex. v. Druitt, in which, unless he is misreported, 
Bramwell, B. said he thought a combination 
to treat a man with “black looks” was an 
indiciable misdemeanour (a decision, if it be one, 
which might assuredly land us in unexpected and 
singular results) ; and the very broad dictum of 
Pratt in Rex v. Journeyman ‘Tailors of 
Cambridge, that “a conspiracy of any kind is 
illegal, though the matter they conspired about 
might have been quite lawful for them to do.” 
These are perhaps as extreme as can be found on 
one sides on the other is the questioned and pos 
sibly overruled case of Rex v. Turner, decided by 
Lord Ellenborouh, C.J., and G Le B! 
and Bayley, J.J. ‘The view Lord Ellen: 
borough took of the facts of that case appears 
rather from his interlocatory observation at p. 230 
than from his judgment on the page following. “It 
is difficult not to acquiesce in the good sense of 
Lord Ellenborougli’s observations, and speaking, 
as wish, and, indeed, ought, to spent with grate- 
ful respect of Lord Campbell, I do not feel 50 sure 
that Lord Ellenborough was wrong simply because 
Lord Campbell in Reg. v. Rowlands says he has 
no doubt he was so. Be thatas it may, and if Lord 
Ellenborough and the Court did wrongly apply 
the principles of law in Rex v. Turner, the prin- 
ciples are clearly and forcibly stated in accordance 
with what I have endeavoured to express by Lord 
Etlenborough himself, The case of Rex vy. Eccles 
before Lord Mansfield, Willes, and Bu 
J.J, turned upon pleading the motion was in < 
Test of judgment; the decision was that after ver- 
dict the indictment was good ; and the case itself 
is expressly commented. on, explained, and dis- 
tinguished by Lord Ellenborough in Rex. v 
Turner. There were a number of cases of which 
Winsmore v. Greenbank, Lumley v. Gye, and 
Bowen y. Hail were examples, in which the ques- 
tion of conspiracy did not arise; but they were 
cited to show what es of interference with what 
sorts of contracts had been held actionable by the 
courts at the suit of one individual against another. 
Now all these cases Lind me sitting here, and I 
neither question nor desire to evade their authority. 
But they do not help me minch. [do not doubt the 
acts done by the defendants here, if done wrong: 
fallyand maliciously, or if done in furtherance of a 
wrongful and malicious combination, would be 
ground for an action on the cise at the suit of one 
who suffered injury from them. The question 
comes at last to this, what was the character of 
these acts, and what was the motive of the de- 
fendants in doing them? ‘The defendants are 
traders with enormous sums of money embarked 
in their adventures, and naturally and. allow 
ably desirous to reap a profit from their trade, 
They have a right to push their lawful trade 
Ly all lawful means, They have a tight to 
endeavour by all lawful means to keep” their 
trade in their own hands, and by the same 
means to exclude others from its benefits if they 
can. Amongst lawfil means is certainly included 
the inducing by profitable offers customers to deal 
with them rather than with their rivals. Tt follows 
that they may, if the think fit, endeavour to induce 
customers to deal with them exclusively by giving 
notice that only to exclusive customers will they 
give the advantage of tir profitable offers. Ido 
Not it matters that the withdrawal of the 
advantages is out of all proportion to the injury in 
flicted on those who withdraw them by the cus- 
tomers, who decline to deal exclusively with them 
Gealing with other traders, [tis a bargain which 
persons in the position of the defendants here have 
aright to make, and those who are parties to. the 
bargain must take itor leave itas a whole. Of 
coercion, or bribery, L see no. evidence; of i 
ducing, in the sense in which the word is 
used in the class of cases to which Lumley v. 
Gye belongs, I see none either. One word only, 
in’ passing, on the contention that this combina: 













































































































tion of the defendants was unlawful because it was 
in restraint of trade, It seems to me it was no 
Smore in restraint of trade, as that phrase is 


wed for the purpose of avoiding contracts, than 
if two tailors na village agreed to give their custo- 
mets 5 per cent, eff their bills at Chrisimas on 
condition of their customers dealing with them 
and with them only, Restraint of tade, with 
deference, has in its legal sense nothing to do with 
this question, But it is said that the motive of 
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to the plaintiffs an action will 
Iconcede that if the premises are established 
the conclusion follows. It is too late, to dispute, if 
T desired it, as [do not, that a wrongful and 
malicious combination to ruin a man in his trade 
may be ground for such an action as this. Was 
this combination such? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion has given me much trouble, and [ confess to 
the weakness of having long doubted and hesitated 
before Tcould make up my mind. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the defendants were determined, if 
they could, to exclude the plaintiffs from this trade 
ade. Strong expressions were drawn from some 
of them in cross-examination, and the telegrams 
and letters showed the importance they attached to 
the matter, their resolute purpose to exclude the 
plaintiffs if they could, and to do so without any 
consideration for the results to the plaintiffs, if they 
were successfully excluded, This Tthink is made 
out, and 1 think no more is made out than this, 
Is this enough? Itmust be remembered that all 
trade is and must be in a sense selfish; trade 
not being infinite, nay, the trade of a particular 
place or district being possibly very limited, 
what one man gains another loses. In the hand 
to hand war of commerce, as in the conflict of 
public life, whether at the bar, in Pailiament, in 
medicine, in engineering (I give examples only), 
men fight on without much thought of others, ex- 
cepta desire to excel or to defeat them. Very 
lofty minds like Sir Philip Sidney with his cup of 
water, will not stoop to take an advantage, if they 
think ‘another wants it mote. Our age, 1m spite of 
high authority to the contrary, is not without its 
Sir Philip Sidneys; but these are counsels of per- 
fection which it would be silly indeed to make the 
measure of the rough business of the world as pur 
sued by ordinary men of business.» ‘The line is in 
words difficult to draw, but I cannot see that these 
defendants have in fact passed the line. which 
separates the reasonable and legitimate selfishness 
of trade from wiong and malice. In 1884 they 
admitted the plaintitis to their conference; in 1885 
they excluded them, and they were determined no 
doubt, to make the exclusion’ complete and effec 
tive, not from any personal malice or ill will to the 
plaintiffs as individuals, but they were determined, 
if they could, to keep the trade to themselves ; and 
if they permitted persons in the position of the 
plaintiffs to come in and share it they thought, 
that fora time at least, there would be an end of 
their gains. The plaintiffs’ conduct cannot affect 
their right of action, if they have it; but itis 
impossible not to observe thai they were as reckless 
of consequences in regard to the defendants as 
they accuse the defendants of being in regard to 
themselves; Uiey were as determined to break in 
as the defendants were to shut out; and. they 
made their threats of smashing [reights and injur- 
ing the defendants a mode of rather forcible 
suasion for the defendants to let them into the 
conference. If they have their right of action, 
why they have it; if they have it not, their own 
conduct disentitles them to-much sympathy. On 
the whole, Ecome to the conclusion that the com. 
bination was not wrong(ul and maljeious, and that 
the defendants were net guilty of a niisdemeanour. 
T think that the acts done in pursuance of the 
ombination were not unlawful, not wiongfal, not 
malicious ; and that 
entitled to my judgment, Judgment for the defen- 
































































IN THE HIGH COURT OF FUSTICE 
(Chancery Division). 
ee gene 
Before Mx. Justice Cuirry.—Tvespay, mith 
December, 1838. 
ke THE ORIENTAL Bank CoRPoRATION, EX- 
parte Messrs. Wansn, Hatt & Co. 
JUDG MENT. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—This is a claim by Messts. 
Valsh; Hall & Co., merchants of Yokohama in 
Japan, against, the Oriental Bank in Liquidation, 
ior damages fi respect of ceitain transactions 
which took place in 1872. The claim has under- 
gone some changes in the course of the proceed- 
ings. As originally brought. in it related only to 
an order given by Messrs. Walsh to the bank at 
Vokohama on the oi July, 1872, to buy gold on 
their account, and toa delivery of 10 boxes of gold 
bats on the 29th October, 1872. ‘The claim was 
supported by affidavits, the ‘principal affidavit 
being that of Mr. John Grier Walsh, filed in No- 
vember, 1885. ‘The case set up was one of frau- 
dulent concealment and fraudulent mistepresenta- 
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therefore the defendants are] z 


paragraphs 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of that afi 

vit. “The case made has ‘an alternative, the fi 

allegation being that the gold delivered on the 

2gilr October, was in fact the gold of Mean 

Walsh, that it had arrived in “Japan by the 

steamship Zapan, on the 24th September; that 

it had been trauduleritly retained by the bask 

from the time of iis arrival until its delivery, 

and that the bank had induced Messis. Wall, 

to accept delivery on the 29th October by 

a fraudulent representation that it had bec, 

shipped on the Great Republic, which atrived at 
Yokohama on the 26th October. ‘The second or 
alternative case was that the gold was the pro. 
perty of the bank, and that it had been fraud, 

levtly palmed off by the bank as gold bougi for 
Messrs. Walsh under their order to purchase of 
the 20th July. Particulars were delivered of the 
claim thus made and the damages were stated at 
a_sum exceeding £45,000. Of this sum about 
£21,000 were claimed as being the difference in 
ihe value of the gold on the 26th September and 
the proceeds realised by Messrs. Walsh in their 
subsequent disposal of the gold, the residens, 
made up of compound interest at 10 per cent, 
These particulars were supported by affidavits of 
which Mr, Walsi’s was the leading affidavit. In 
the course of the proceedings and during the ex- 
amination of witnesses under the commission in 
Japan, further claims were brought in. ‘These 
telated frst, to an order to buy gold on their 
account, given by Messrs, Walsh to the bank at 
Yokohama on the 22nd August, 1872, and toa de. 
livery of 7 boxes of gold bars on or about the 12th 
November, 1872, aud, secondly, to a sum of 
£388.7.7 being’ an excess of inierest charged by 
the bank on the basis of certain bills drawn up by 
the Bank of California maturing on. the 25th 
November, 1872, whereas (as it was alleged) in- 
terest should have Leen calculated om the basis of 
the bills maturing on the roth January, 1873, of 46 
days later. Further particulars of these claims 
were delivered which brought up the total amount 
claimed to a sum of upwards of £51,000. These 
additional claims were supported by the affidavit 
of Mr. Walsh, filed on the rst November, 1887, 
‘The allegations of fraud are contained in the 4th, 
5th, and toth paragraphs of that affidavit. [tis in 
effect, that the bank fraudulently induced Messis. 
Walsh to believe that the 7 boxes delivered on the 
12th November had arrived at Yokohama by tle 
steamet China on the 11th November, 1872, wheie- 
as in fact they had atived by the steamer Japan 
on the 24th September, 1872. ‘The affidavit says 
nothing as to the palming off by the bank of 1s 
own gold; the particulars, however, claimed the 
difference between the value of the gold on tle 
24th September, 1872, and the value on the 121i 
November. No case of fraud was set up in divect 
terms as to the alleged overcharge of interes. 
The claims stood thus when the case came beloe 
the Court for argument. Dating the argumeit 
Messis. Walsh's counsel found they could ot 
support the claims as they then stood: they ac 
cordingly modified them and towards the close of 
the argument they presented amended part 
By these particulars the claim in respect of tle 
alleged overcharge of interest is abandoned, In 
regard to the 16 boxesof gold bars delivered on the 









































| oth October the claim is, first, on the footing of the 


gold being the property of Messrs. Walsh, a claim 
lor the difference between the market value of the 

bars on the 241 September, and the 29! 
Ociober with simple interest at’ 10. per cen 
Messrs. Walsh thus give up their attempt tothiow 
upon the bank the great loss alleged to have bee! 
sustained by them in their subsequent dealings 
with the gold delivered and they give up the claim 
for compound interest. Tu regard to the saue 
16 boxes of gold they claim secondly or alieina: 
lively, on the footing of the gold having been te 
property of the bank at the time of its delivery; 
and the damage claimed is the difference betwee” 
the price paid to the bank by Messts. Walsh for 
the gold and the value of the gold at the time of 
the delivery, with simple interest at 10 per ceo! 
By the amended particulars similar alternative 
claims are made in respect of the 7 boxes delivered 
on the 12th November and it is upon the claims thus 
amended and reduced that I have to give ju‘ 
ment. Unless Messrs, Walsh establish the col 
cealed fraud, their claims are barred by the St 
tute of Limitations. If the fraud is established a 
new period of 6 years is allowed, running from the 
time of the discovery of the fraud or the tim 
when the claimants had reasonable means of di 
covering it, (See Gibbs v. Guild, Law Reports: 
8 Queen's Bench Division, p. 296, and g Queen’> 
Bench Division, p. 59.) ‘The date of the commence: 
ment of these proceedings with reference to the 
Statute of Limitations must_be taken to be tle 
10th Kebruary, 1884, when Messrs. Walsh ist 
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bank which was made in May, 1884. On the 
evidence it is clear that assuming there was fraud 
it was not discovered before the 16th February, 
1878. But it was contended for the liquidator 
that Messrs. Walsh had reasonable means of -dis- 
covering the fraud before the 16th February, 
1878. ‘The evidence on this part of the case 
stands thus, In September, 1877, Me. Inwin (a 
member of the firm of Walsh & Co. in 1872) had 
a conversation in Paris with Mr. Robertson, who 
was the Bank Manager at Yokohama in 1872, 
and the effect of this conversation was to raise 
doubts or suspicions in his mind. Regard being 
had to the place where the conversation took place 
and its distance from Japan and to the nature of 
the investigations which had to be made in Japan 
and the documents which had to be referred to, 
and to the circumstances of the case generally, I 
consider that the period of less than six months 
which elapsed between September, 1877, and 
the 17th February, 1878, was not sufficient 
to enable Messrs. Walsh, acting with reason- 
able diligence, to discover the alleged fraud, and 
I hold accordingly that their claim is not_bar- 
red by the Statute of Limitations if the fraud 
isin fact established. But although T decide this 
point in favour of Messis, Walsh, I thinle they 
have been guilty of great delay in bringing for 
ward their claim, and that this is a circumstance 
of material importance on the question of fact 
whether the evidence is sufficient in the civcum- 
stances of the case to establish the fraud. An 
attempt was made to distinguish between the other 
members of the firm and Mr, Irwin, on the ground 
that Mr. Irwin ceased to be a member at the end 
of 1873, and that having parted with all his interest 
in the fiem he was under no obligation of any sort 
to pursue his investigations with diligence, No 
such distinction can be maintained, because Mr. 
Irwin was one of the contacting parties with the 
bank, and one of the persons defrauded, if fraud 
there was; and in any action to recover damages 
he must be considered as one of the plaintiffs, 
though he may be trustee of any damages re 
covered. As to the conduct of Messis. Walsh 
after the conversation in 1877—I refer to the cross: 
examination of Mr, Lewin—the nature of his con- 
versation with Mr, Robertson is not stated—Mr. 
ys the matter had always rankled in-his 
mind because he thought that there was no flaw in 
the transaction, and that nothing could prevent a 
profit from arising, Lut a loss took place, He 
returned to Japan in 1879 or 1880. He says that 
he delayed, that he put off examining ; that he 
procrastinated, and that there was no doubt about 
that. Now Robertson retived from the manage- 
ment of the Yokohama branch of the Bank in 
April, 1880, and he died on the 12th September, 
1883. Robertson is the man charged with the 
perpetration of the frauds, and by reason of 
Messrs. Walsh’s delay the bank lost the testimony, 
of one who would have been their most important 
witness, Had Messrs, Walsh acted with ordinary 
diligence a year or so would have been sufficicnt 
time to enable them to make the investigations 
over which they spent upwards of six years, In 
reference to the question of the sufficiency of the 
evidence to establish the fraud, an observation of 
a general nature arises as to the difficulty of in 
vestigating matters of this kind after the long 
lapse of time. Messrs. Walsh in their affidavits, 
when they sought to throw on the Bank the loss 
which they alleged had atisen in their own. subse- 
quent dealings with the gold, attempted to trace 
these dealings in a particular course. ‘The result 
of a long cross-examination on the subject was to 
show, as was admitted in the opening of their case 
by Messrs. Walst’s Counsel, that they had erred 
in this respect and that the gold had been depo- 
sited by them ina different channel. ‘The cc 
sel for the liquidator contended that the gold 





































































had in fact on the result of the evidence been 
disposed of ata profit. On this point [ pro. 
nonnce no opinion, But the fact remains that 





Messrs. Walsh showed considerable inaccuracy 
in matters peculiarly within their own cognizance 
in the years 1872 and 1873. For the liquidater 
it was contended that Robertson had no motive to 
commit the alleged fraud. When frand is esta- 
blished, the ascertainment of the motive is in- 
material in considering whether there was fraud 
or not. Motiveless frauds are rarely, if ever, com- 
mitted, Robertson was on good terms with Messts, 
Walsh, as is shown by the private notes which 
passed between them. Ivis clear on the evidence 
that the bank was not speculating in gold on their 
own account, and the charge to this effect made by 
Mr. Walsh in jiis filst affidavit cannot be sustained 
T find it difficult to attribute to Robs any 
e for defrauding Messrs. Walsh. ‘The most 
plausible motive is that he desired to save the 
bank from loss, the value or price of gold in Japan 
having fallen between the dates of the arrival of 
the gold and its delivery. Messrs. Walsh them- 
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selves give indirect testimony to the general cha 
racter of Robertson, when they speak of the great 
con nce they reposed in him. The evidence 
uw suppoit of the charge of fraud relied on by 
Messts. Walsh’s counsel is mainly documentary; 
they also relied on a statement: made by Mr 
Lwin in his cross-examination and te-examina- 
tion as to a direct frandulent: misrepresentation 
made by Robertson on the 27th or 28th October, 
1872, hearing on the delivery of the 16 boxes on 
the 29th of that.month. ‘The gold delivered on 
the 29th October was gold shipped on board the 
steamer Fapan, which sailed from San Francisco 
onthe 15t September, and artived at Yokohama 
on the 24th of that month. ‘The Great Republic 
sailed from San Francisco on the 1st October and 
arrived on the 26th October. Mr. Irwin in his 
oval examination stated that Robertson on the 27th 
or 28th October, 1872, told him and Mr. Walsh 
that the gold had arrived, but he was not sure 
whether Robertson said it had artived by the 
Great Republic ov simply that ithad arrived. Now 
I cannot accept this statement as against a dead 
man, ‘The oral examination took place in July, 
1887. It is clear from documents produced that 
Mr. Irwin had considered this point when he 
wrote his affidavit on the 11th May, 1885, and yet 
he refrained from making any such statement in 
his affidavit, and Mr. Walsh, though his attention 
was called to the point, was, dis, unable to cor 
roborate Mr. Irwin, ‘Apparently two years? re- 
flection enabled Mr, [ewin to remember distinctly 
in July, 1887 (see his re-examination, page 144) @ 
conversation alleged to have taken place in Octo- 
ber, 1872, which he did not remember in May, 1885, 
with distinctness sufficient to enable him to depose 











































































to it. In saying this Lam not impugning the good 
faith if Mr. Irwin, but Tam merely giving 


reasons why his memory cannot be relied upon. 
So material an allegation ought to have been put 
forward, if at all, in his first affidavit. The corre- 
spondence relied on as containing the fraudulent 
sisrepresentations, and as evidence of the fraudu- 
lent concealment consists of four classes of docu 
ments. First, communications between Robertson 
and Messrs. Walsli: secondly, communications be- 
tween Robertson and the Bank of California at 
San Francisco; thirdly communications between 
Robertson and the head office of the Oriental 
Baule in London, and, fourthly, communications 
between the Head Office of the Oriental Bank in 
London and the Bank of California, In regard 
to the second and third class it is necessary to 
bear in mind the dates when the various letters 
and telegrams from the head office and the letters 
from the Bank of California were received by 
Robertson. _ In reading Robertson's letter to 
Messrs. Walsh & Co., where passages are open 
to two constructions, one consistent with his in. 
nocence, and the other with his fraud, the con- 
struction favourable to his innocence ought to” be 
adopted in preference to that which is. consistent 
with his fraud. ‘The proof of frand against a dead 
ought to be strong and cogent. | Messrs. 
Walsh’s order of the 20th July, the foundation of 
their first claim, was contained in a letter to Ro 
beitson as the manager of the Yokohama Branch 
of the Bank, requesting him to order for their 
account from San Francisco, “about 50,000 02. of 
gold in bags of a fineness not less than ‘Troy 9.91 
and higherif possible.” Failing gold bars United 

ates gold coin was to be ordered. ‘The bullion 
or coin was ‘to come if possible by the steamers 
leaving San Francisco on the 16th August and 
the arst Angust, or failing thisas much as possible 
by those two steamers and the balance ‘by the 
steamer leaving San Francisco on the 16th Sep- 
tember.” The shipment was to be made through 
to Kobe, a Japanese port (also called Hiogo) 
about two days sail from Yokohama, and in due 
time Messrs. Walsh would give Robertson instruc 
tions for the disposal after arrival there, Robertson 
was asked to instruct the Bank's agent in San 
Francisco to telegraph to him through Messrs. 
Walsh’s Nagasaki house all shipments made 
under this order. He was also asked to write to 
San Francisco requesting his agent there to state 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company that the 
gold intended to be shipped was under Messrs. 
Walsh’s arrangement wiih him, and the letter 
added “we think it will be well to have the boxes 
marked W. H. & Co.” ‘The terms on which the 
business was to be done were stated in the letter 
and were subsequently somewhat modified and 
agreed to. ‘The steamers referred to were a ve 
gular Tine of steamers belonging to the Pacifiic 
Mail Steamship Company, which made fortnightly 
voyages, leaving San Francisco about the middle 
and the end of the month or the beginning of the 
month following, and the voyage occupied about 
three weeks. The order was duly forwarded by 
Robertson to the Bank of California at San Fran. 
cisco. It was sent, as requested, by letter. The 
















































































letter was carried by the mail steamer Yapan, 








which left Yokohama on 22nd July and arrived 
at San Francisco on the ryth August. The 
Fapan started on her return voyage on the 
ist September and atrived at Yokohama on the 
ptember. Pursuant to the order the Bank 
lifornia shipped on board the Fapan 25 
boxes of United States gold coin, the boxes being 
maiked a8 suggested, and with the gold they sent a 
regular shipping invoice showing that the gold had 
been shipped in pursuance of Messrs. Walsh's 
order. The gold then shipped formed about one 
half of Messrs. Walsh's order. ‘The sterling value 
of the whole order was (speaking roundly) about 
£200,000, equal to about 1,000,000 United States 
dollars, and on the arrival of the Fapan at Yoko- 
hama Robertson advised Messrs.-Walsh that the 
gold had been received. ‘The letter is dated the 
26th September, and runs thus :— Wehave 5 lacs 
gold coin for you, Shall we let it go to Kobe. 
The next § lacs is to be fine gold bars.” Mr 
Irwin requested Robertson to furnish him with a 
copy of the Bank of California's invoice as appears 
by Robertson’s letter of the 26th September, and a 
copy was accordingly sent enclosed in that letter. 
The mail steamers, it appears did not touch at 
Kobe, goods consigned from San Francisco to that 
port were transshipped to Yokohama and carried 
on by some other vessel to Kobe, Robertson by 
his second letter of the 26th September informed 
Messrs. Walsh that the 25 boxes of gold coin had 
been shipped on the previous day to Kobe to con- 
signment of the bank’s agent there, and that 
against this shipment the Bank of California had 
drawn at 60 days sight on the Oriental Banl’s 
head office. The 25 boxes were delivered to 
Messrs. Walsh on the 26th September, although 
they were allowed to remain in the actual custody 
of the Bank on their behalf for a considerable time 
afterwards. By their letter of the 28th September 
Messrs. Walsh stated that, it was “a litle disap- 
pointing that no explanation was given why coin 
was sent instead of bars.” In reply on the 1st 
October Robertson quoted, with substantial ac- 
curacy, a passage fiom the Bank of California’s 
letter of the goth August to him explaining why 
coin was sent instead of bars. ‘This parvof the 
transaction was thus duly closed and no claim is 
founded upon it. But Messrs. Walsh, and their 
Counsel at the bar, relied on Robertson's letter of 
the 26th September as to the five next Incs, and 
explanatory letter of the rst October as evidence 
of the fraud in connection with the other facts pre- 
sently mentioned. In the interval, however, be- 
tween the dispatch by steamer of Messrs. Walsh’s 
order and the arrival of the Zapan on her return 
voyage from San Francisco there occurred a 
blunder for which T think Robertson is not to 
blame. Being desirous of preparing the head 
office of his bank in London to meet the 
bills which would be drawn on them in reference 
to Messrs, Walsh's order, he sent on the 23rd July, 
a telegiam to the head office, which was teccived 
on the Ist August. ‘This was the foundation and 
the origin of all the evil. His telegram ran thus: 
“ Bank of California is authorised to draw on you 
for £300,000 in addition to previous requisition in 
return for invoice value of bar-gold troy 9.91 mostly 
in time for steamers to Yokohama 16th and gist 
August.” This telegram was intended to refer to 
Messts, Walsh's order. Why £300,000 was men- 
tioned cannot now be explained. Robertson, the 
only person who could give an explanation, is dead. 
Possibly some further order was expected. | Speak: 
ing roundly the amount of the bills to be drawn in 
respect of Messrs. Walsh’s order wi about 
£200,000. ‘The head office erroneously interpreted 















































this telegram as a request to them to send an 
i ja; and ac- 
patched 


order for gold to the Banik of Ca 
cordingly on the same st August they d 
atelegram to that banls wh 
the same day, that is about a fortnight before the 
Bank of California received Robertson's letter con- 
taining Messrs. Walsh’s real order. The telegram 
ran thus:— Agent Yokohama wants £300,000 
bar gold 9.91 fine by steamer of 16th and 31st 
for which you ate to draw on O.B.C. London, 
Telegraph reply.” The Bank of California im- 
mediately replied by telegram referring to a for 
mer telegram as to the difficulty of obtaining gold 
in the existing state of the market, In answer to 
this,the head office by telegram of the 3rd August 
engiired what amount of gold the Bank of Cali- 
fornia would send by August steamers, and on the 
sth of August the Bank of California telegraphed 
ihat they would send the whole amount of the 
order. ‘The Bank of California proceeded at once 
to procure gold in fullfilment of the head office's 
telegram of the rst of August. On the 17th of 
August they shipped on board the Colorado to the 
order and on account of the Oriental Bank at 
Yokohama about one half the gold bars thus or- 
dered, viz., gold to the value of about 756,000 
United States dollars. ‘The Colorado sailed on the 
17th August and arrived at Yokohama on the 8ih 
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September. They shipped the other half of these 
old bars, viz., 652,041, United States dollars, on 
board the Fupan which, as already stated, left San 
Francisco “on the 1st September and arrived at 
Yokohama on the 24th, This shipment was also 
made to the order and account of the Oriental 
Bank and both shipments were made expressly in 
fulfilment of the telegraphic order for £300,000 
bar gold. Now Messrs. Walsh claim that_an un- 
defined part (namely two-thirds) of the gold bars 
which arrived by the ¥apan on the 24th September, 
was their property as having been bought and 
shipped in the exccution of their order of the oh 
July. On the same grounds they would be entitled 
to claim a corresponding part of the gold bars 
which arrived by the Colorado on the 8th 
September, but they make no such claim. But 
claiming, ‘as they do, an unascertained part 
out of the mass of gold bars that arrived by the 
Fapan, and claiming it as theic property on its 
Shipment, they say that Robertson fraudulently 
concealed the arrival of their property, and de- 
tained it until the 26th October. It is, however, 
clear that the bar gold brought by these ships was 
not brought or shipped in fullfilment of their true 
order. It was bought and shipped in execution of 
the head office’s erroneous order of the rst August. 
In point of law the whole of this gold (£300,000) 
became and was the property of the Oriental Bank, 
and so far as L have stated the facts, no part of it 
was appropriated to Messrs. Walsh's order of the 
zoth July. The point which [ thus decide was 
passed over by Messrs. Walsh’s counsel without 
any argument, or at all events without any serious 
argument. But they argued that the gold bars 
delivered on the 29th October (which in fact formed 
part of the bars brought by the Japan) were 
in fact appropriated to that part of Messrs. 
Walsh's order which had not been executed by the 
delivery of the gold coin on the 26th September. 
In support of this argument they relied on some 
of the communications which passed between Ro- 
bertson and the head office in the interval Letween 
the tst August and the agth October. But these 
communications show no definite appropriation of 
any part of this gold to Messis, Walsh’s order, 
assuming that it was competent for the Bank to 
make any such appropriation without the consent 
of Messrs. Walsh, whose case is, that they never 
gave any such consent. The passages relied on 
Amount to nothing more then a suggestion or 

posal as between the head office and Robertson. 
On receipt of the telegram of the Bank of Califor. 
nia of the 5th August (already mentioned) the 
lyead office telegraphed on the 6th August to Ro. 
Dertson, and he teceived the telegram on the 14th 
August. There was no direct telegraph between 
London and Yokohama and the messages took 
several days. ‘The telegram ran thus :—" Refer 
toour message of 3rd. Bank of California will 
send the whole amount of your order in China 
steamer.” When this was received by him he was 
hot aware that the head office had sent their order 
of the ist August for £300,000. He would natur- 
ally infer that the telegram in some way referred 
to his own order for of £200,000. Immediately on 
receipt of this telegram he by letter of the 6ilv Au- 
gust advised Mr. Walsh of it’ thus:— Dear 
Walsh, London telegram of 6th inst. says Bank 
of California will send whole amount of gold o:der 
by August steamers.” Robertson was thus errone- 
ously [ed to expect, and Messrs. Walsh in turn 
were also led to expect that the whole of the gold 
they had ordered would come by the August 
steamers,” that is by the Colvrado which left San 
Fiancisco on the 17th August, and by the ¥apan 
which in fact sailed fom San Francisco on the 
1st September. ‘The correspondence does wot d 
close any enquiry on the pait of Messrs. Walsh in 
reference to the gold brought by the Colorado, nor 
asto the gold brought by the Fapan, except the 
statement in their letter of the 23th’ September 
already quoted as to their disappointment that no 
explanation had Leen given why the coin was sent 
instead ef bars. Now I pause here to say that 
the charge of fraud raised in Robertson's leiter of 
the 26th of September, already stated, entirely 
fails. 1 am referring to the letter which sa that 
the next five lacs were to be fine gold bars. Upon 
Utis letter it was argued for Messrs, Walsh that it 
contained a downright falsehood, because Robert 
son had by the same ship that brought the gold 
coin already received gold bars for Messrs. Walsh. 
Robertson had not in fact, or in law, then received 
gold bars for Messis. Walsh. His letter was 
founded on, and is a corvect statement of, the in- 
formation conveyed to him by the letter to him 
from the Bank of California of the 3oth of August 
already referred to, which contains the follow. 
ing passage:—* We shall send by bearer, that 
is by the Fapan then about to sail, $300,000 
in gold coin for Messrs. Walsh & Co. to Kobe, 
The shipment of next steamer completing the 
order will be fine gold.” ‘The charge of frau- 
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dulent misrepresentation also made in regard 
to the extract from the letter of the 3oth At 

gust contained in Robertson's letter of the 1st 
October explaining why coin had been sent in- 
stead of gold also fails. It is a matter of regret 
that these charges should have been made and 
persevered in. Fortunately for the memory of 
Robertson the documents themselves contain the 
answers to these unfounded charges. In proceed. 
ing with the narrative of facts I shall endeavour 
to avoid all unnecessary detail. On the 14th 
of August, the day on which the Bank of California 
received by the Zapan Robertson’s written order 
for Messrs. Walsh’s 5¢,000 oz. of gold, that bank 
telegraphed to the head office of the Oriental Bank 
notice of the receipt of that order. After this, many 
telegrams and letters passed between the head 
office and the Bank of California, and between the 
head office and Robertson, and letters passed be- 
tween Robertson and the Bank of California. ‘There 
was no direct telegeaphic communication between 
Yokohama and San Francisco. The blunder was 
discovered, and it was found that Robertson had 
at Yokohama a large quantity of gold in excess of 
his requirements, In. the course of these com- 
munications suggestions were made as to the 
disposal of the excess. Robertson obviously was in 
great difficulty as to the disposal of the gold. He 
had sent other ordets for goldto the Bank of 
California besides that of Messrs. Walsh. One 
related to a transaction in niboos with the Govern. 
ment of Japan. ‘Those miboos were exported to 
an Francisco through the Yokohama branch of 
tle Oriental Bauk, and the proceeds were to be 
returned by the Bank of California in the shape of 
gold. Fiom the pressure of work at the refinery 
the Bank of California was able to send by the 
Fapan only a portion of the gold to be returned 
for account of the nibovs. ‘This portion, amount- 
ing to abouthalf a million of dollars, was shipped 
specifically for the Japanese Government. ~ In the 
course of the correspondence with which Tam now 
dealing, suggestions were made as to some part of 
fhe excess of gold in Robertson’s hands being ap. 
propriated to the second half million of the #ibcos 
contract, and as to other parts being appropriated 
to other matters including Messrs. Walsh’s second 
order of the 22nd August, which [have already 
mentioned but not dealt with specifically. In one 
of his letters to the Bank of California, viz., that of 
1st October, Robettson proposed that they should 
divide and ‘make up. the invoices so as to enable 
the Oriental Bank to carry out this suggestion as 
to the application or dist:ibution of the excess of 
gold. ‘This proposal, or request, was laid hold of 
by Messts. Walsh’s Counsel, and was telied on by 
Messts, Walsh in their affidavits as evidence of a 
fraudulent intention on Robertson's part. It was 
said that he was asking for false invoices, He did 
not ask for false invoices. Had the Bank of 
California sent invoices dividing the gold into par- 
cels, they must still, as honest men, have stated 
the name of the ship on board of which the gold 
had in fact been shipped, namely, the Japan. 
Roberson did not ask them to suppress or alter 
the name of the ship. What he means by the re- 
quest is not by any means clear. He is not alive 
to give any explanation. [decline to. adopt 
against him the suggestion that he had a frauda- 
lent intention. Nothing came of the suggestion. 
The Bank of California declined to act upon it 
It was impracticable by reason of the difference in 
the fineness of the gold ordered and the gold 
shipped. ‘This part of the correspondence closes 
with the letter of the 16:h October trom the Bank of 
California to Robertson carried by the China, which 
auived at Yokohama on the ith November. 
The result is that as between the Bank of Califor- 
hia, the head office, and Robertson, he was left to 
male with Messrs. Walsh and the others concerned, 
some arrangement as to the excess of gold on 
his hands, which amounted on its arrival by the 
Fapan to 800,000 United States dollars. No 
Suggestion was made as toa dishonest or fraudu- 
lent atcangement, and no such thing was in- 
tended. 1 mention here that the head office, 
on their discovery that the excess of gold had 
Leen shipped, instructed the Bank of California to 
stop all further shipments in respect of standing 
or periodical orders or other wise, and consequently 
vo further shipments were made, [must now go 
back a little to state the circumstances under which 
the delivery of the 29:h October was made. ‘The 
last steamer by which gold could properly be 
brought for Messrs. Walsh under the terms of their 
order of the 20th July was the steamer “leaving 
San Francisco on September 16th.” ‘The steamer 
which actually left San Francisco on that day was 
the Alaska, which artived on the 12th October. 
She brought no gold at all for Yokohama, The 
arrival of these mail steamers was a matter of 
hotoriety among mercantile men such as Messrs. 
Walsh. The correspondence does not disclose 







































































any enquiry by them for gold on the aitival of the 


Alaska, The next ship that left San Francisco was 
the Great Republic, which sailed on the 1st October 
and arrived at Yokohama on the 26th October 
She also brought no gold for Yokohama. It was 
just after the arrival of the Great Republic, namely, 
on the 27th or 28th October, that Mr. Irwin said 
the conversation took place, which Mr, Walsh does 
not remember. On the 29th October, Messis 
Walsh received from the Oriental Banke’ at Yoko 
hama, an order for the delivery of sixteen hoxes 
of gold bars, accompanied by a letter from the ac. 
countant of the bank which enclosed the order and 
ran thus: “I enclose an Order on our Agent 
at Hiogo for sixicen boxes gold bars, invoice of 
which [will send you in a short time.” Later ow 
the sane day Roberstson sent the following letter 
to them :—*I sent. you this forenoon, an order to 
receive from our Hiogo office sixteen boxes of 
refined gold bars, and for your guidance] now 
enclose a memorandum of the contents of these 
boxes giving the particulars of the weight, fineness, 
and value of the different boxes.” Enclosed with 
the letter he sent.two documents, The first was a 
memorandum showing the value of the United 
States dollars, the cost of freight and the amount 
of chaiges, and after deduction of the agreed com. 
mission of } per cent. it stated the amount to be 
paid at £102,934 in English money, The docu. 
ment purported to be an “Invoice of sixteen 
boxes gold bars shipped by the Bank of California 
and consigned to the Oriental Banke Corporation 
at Yokohama.” The invoice gave the weights, 
fineness, and value of the different bars, arranged 
in tabular form, with O. B.C. Yokohama,” on 
the margin, It was signed on behalf of “The 
ental Banke Corporation, Yokohama” by the 
accountant of the bank. No other invoice was 
sent or asked for. The gold thus delivered formed 
part of the gold bars brought by the Fapan to 
Yokohama on the 24th September; which had re- 
mained in the bank's hands from that date until 
its delivery. These two letters of the 29th October 
and the documents enclosed are relied upon by 
Messrs, Walsh in connection with the other doce 
ments and circumstances as containing fraudulent 
representations leading the firm to believe that the 
16 boxes had arrived by the Great Republic. The 
letters do not contain any direct representation to 
the effect alleged. ‘The representation suggested 
can only be made out by putting on the letters 
A construction inconsistent with the honesty of 
Robertson, ‘The teasons for putting such a 
construction on the letters are in my opinion 
insufficient, For the liquidator it was urged that 
some new arrangement must have been made, 
and there is ceriainly some ground for this con: 
tention, although, having regaid to Robertson's 
death, the liquidator may not be in a position 
to prove what the arrangement was. It is ap: 
parent that the parties were not acting simply 
on the footing of the order or contract of ‘the 20th 
July, because geld shipped in the Great Republic 
was not within the terms of that order or contiact, 
and it cannot be pretended that merchants in the 
position of Messrs. Walsh were not aware of the 
date when the Great Republic left San Francisco. 
Again, there is the remarkable circumstance that 
although Messrs. Walsh, in regard to the gold coin 
delivered on the 26th September, asked for and 
obtained a copy ot the regular shipping invoice, 
viz., that sent by the Bank of California, they ve 
mained satisfied as to the del of the Lars on 
the 29th October, with an invoice whieh on the 
face of it was not a shipping invoice, bat an in 
voice of the Oriental Bank. ‘This points in the 
direction of some arrangement that Messrs, Walsti 
should take the gold ut the Oriental Bank. Again, 
amongst other cicumstances telied on by the li 
quidator as tending to show that there was some 
new arrangement, there is the rema:kable fact in 
regard to the due dates of the bills in connection 
with which Messis. Walsh taised their abandoned 
claim for the 46 days overcharge of interest. ‘This 
fact points in the direction of Messrs. Walsh 
being aware that the pold had come by the Fapan. 
Twill deal with this part of the case more specifi 
cally after | have considered the circumstances 
relating to the second order, I quite agree with 
the observation that where fraud is shown the per- 
son who has perpetrated the fraud cannot be 
heard to say that the fraud was so clumsy that the 
defrauded person ouglit to have discovered it. But 
on the question whether there was fraud or no! 
ncluding the question whether those who allege 
the fraud were in fact deceived, all the cicuin- 
stances may be taken into consideration, and 
among them some weight may fairly be given 10 
the fact that the person who is charged alter 
his death with the fraud did himself, in 
the course of the transactions themselves wilh 
shrewd mercantile men, make disclosures which 
would have readily led to the discovery of 












































fraud, if fraud there was. It follows from what 
I have held as to the gold bars brought by 
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the Yapan not being the property of Messrs. 
Walsh, that these gold bars were in point of law 
the property of the Oriental Bank although they 
had got these bars under a mistake and contrary 
to their real intentions. Consequently the gold 
delivered on the 2gth October was, at the time of 
its delivery, the property of the Oriental Bank. 
‘An agent to purchase is considered to be guilty 
of a fraud if he delivers his own goods, concealing 
the fact that the goods are his own. (Rothschild v. 
Brookman 2. Dow & Clarke p. 188.) But there is 
no fraud if the fact is disclosed. ‘There is some 
evidence of disclosure, though it is slight. The 
liquidator after this long lapse of time, with Robert 
son dead, is almost at the mercy of any one who 
puts forward such a claim as this. He is in such 
Circumstances entitled to the full benefit of the 
presumption against fraud. ‘The result is that the 
charge that Robertson palmed off the bank’s gold 
on Messrs. Walsh is not established to my satis- 
faction, Messrs. Walsh’s second order to purchase 
gold on their account was given to Robertson on 
the 22nd August. The order itself is not fortheom- 
ing, but the terms of it are sufficiently ascertained 
by Robertson’s letter of the 22nd of August (o the 
jank of California, and Mr, Walsh’s memorandum 
at the foot of a short note written by him on that 
date to Robertson. The order was for 10,000 ozs. 
of gold bars of 9.91 touch or finer, and the gold 
was to be sent as soon as possible.” The ship- 
ment was to be made to Yokohama or Kobe. 
‘The boxes were to be marked with a special 
mark. This marking was not left optional as in 
the order of the 22nd July. The order was 
‘on the same 22nd August dispatched by Robertson 
tothe Bank of California by the mail steamer the 
Great Republic, which left Yokohama on the 22nd 
August and arrived at San Francisco on the 13th 
September. The Bank of California made no 
shipments of gold in execution of this order, all 
further shipment having under the circumstances 
already stated, Leen previously stopped by the 
head office. On the ryth November, Robertson 
sent to Messrs. Walsh a delivery order for seven 
boxes of gold bars. The correspondence relating 
to this delivery consisted of Robertson’s two letters 
of the 12th and the 14th November, Messrs. 
Walsh’s letters of the 12th November, and the letter 
of anagentof the bank ofthe samedate. Messrs. 
Walsh’s charge of fraud is founded on this corre- 
spondence. They say that they were fraudulently 
led to believe that the gold had arrived at Yoko- 
hama by the steamer China, whereas in fact it 
had arrived by the Japan on the 24th Septem- 
ber. (See Mr. Walsh’s affidavit of the 26th 
August, 1887, paragraph 10, and also paragraphs 
4 and 5.) Now none of these letters from 
the bank contain any direct stalement that the 
gold had arrived by the China. The letters 
Appear to me to be open to the observations al- 
ready made as to the correspondence relating to 
the delivery of the 29th October which Twill not 
repeat. This gold is strangely claimed by Messrs. 
Walsh as having been their property on the 24th 
September, and this claim is maintained by their 
amended particulars. Now their order of the 
2and August was forwarded according to the due 
course of business by the mail steamer which left 
Yokohama on the same day, and i did not arrive 
at San Francisco till the 13th September. The 
earliest possible steamer, by which the gold, ha 
been immediately shipped by the Bank of Cali 
fornia, could have arrived at Yokohama was the 
Alaska which left San Francisco on the 16th Sep- 
tember and arrived at Yokohama on the 12th 
October. The earliest practicable steamer was the 
Great Republic which left San Francisco on the rst 
October and arrived at Yokohama on the 26th 
October. The gold brought by the Yapan neither 
was shipped nor would have been shipped in execu- 
tion of the order of the 22nd August. Messrs, 
Walsh therefore cannot sustain their claim to the 
old being their property on the 14th September. 

it then they rely on correspondence to which they 
were not parties as showing an appropriation to 
their order of some unascertained part of the gold 
brought by the Fapan. Upon this the same 
observations occur as those already made in re- 
ference to the firstorder. In regard to the Novem- 
ber delivery, Messrs. Walsh neither asked for nor 
obtained a copy of aregular shiping invoice of the 
Bank of California, but rested content with an in- 
voice of the Oriental Bani similar to that sent in 
October. The bars of gold delivered in Novem- 
Der were not marked as required by the order of 
the 2and August. In regard to the somewhat 
ambiguous letter of the 13th November, and the 
dates set forth at the foot of the letter, viz. the 29th 
October, and the 12th November, those dates cor- 
respond with the dates of the actual delivery of the 
gold to Messrs. Walsh, or with the dates when the 
bank gave notice that they were ready to deliver. 
And for reasons already given I prefer that con- 
struction which Messrs, Walsh’s counsel asks me 
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to adopt, viz., that the dates were intended to repre- 
sent the dates of the arrival of the ships or of the 
receipt. of the gold by the bank. Mr. Walsh 
himself seems to have entertained a doubt as to the 
meaning of this letter on the 27th of Jaunary, 1885, 
(see his letter of that date to Mr. Irwin), but the 
doubt appears to have completely vanished when 
Messrs, Walsh sent in their memorial to the bank 
on the 12th July of the same year. [refer 
to the passage in the memorial in which it is 
stated that the letter of the 13th November 
admits of no other interpretation than that the 
gold had been imported on the dates mentioned. 
The point as to the due dates of the bills is this. 
In the accounts delivered by the bank to Messrs. 
Walsh, and settled in 1873, Messrs. Walsh are 
charged with interest on the basis of the bills 
drawn by the Bank of California and maturing 
in November, 1872. The exact dates are the 20th 
November in respect of the 25 boxes of coin 
(£104,830,14.3.), and the 25th November in re- 
spect of the 16 boxes (£102,943.8.0), and the 7 
boxes of gold bars (£42,670.4.8.) See the 
memorandum vol. 1 p. 69. ‘The abandoned claim 
for overcharge of interest was made in respect of 
the charge relating to the 7 boxes only. These 
dates point to the gold having been imported by 
the Fapan and to the disclosure of that fact. ‘The 
overcharge on the footing of the alleged misrepre- 
sentation that the 7 boxes had been imported by 
the China was no less than £388.7.7, being, as Mr. 
Walsh says in his affidavit, equivalent to 46 days 
interest al 7 per cent. The overcharge on the 
footing of the alleged misrepresentation that the 
16 boxes had been imported by the Great Republic 
would also amount to a considerable sum, being 
(according to the basis on which Mr. Walsh made 
his calculation of 46 days) equivalent to interest 
for, say 32 days on a sum exceeding £100,000 at 
7 percent. ‘These considerable sums, amounting 
to somewhere about £1,000, were openly charged 
by the bank and were paid by Messrs. Walsh 
without question. Messrs, Walsh had looked very 
closely into the rate for the Californian bills, ques- 
tioning whether it ought not to be 49} to gof, in 
stead of 493, the rate charged. See their letvers of 
the 28h September, 1872. They also struck out 
from the accounts delivered by the bank a charge 
made in respect of the 19 boxes for freight and 

st om Yokohama to Kobe. See the ori- 
ginal exhibit J.G.\V. 17. This matter of the due 
dates appears to have attracted Mr. Walsh's at- 
































tention in 1883. It is not consistent with the 
allegations of the fraudulent representations as to 
the arrival of the gold, for here is Robertson 


representing on the one hand that the gold 
came by the ships the Great Republic “and 
the China, while, on the other hand, he is openly 
charging interest on the footing of the gold ha: 





i 
come by the Fapax. Asked in cross-examination 
to explain this matter of the due dates, Mr. Walsh 





gave an explanation which is not satisfactory. He 
said he took them, or may have taken them for 
average due dates. But the average due dates (a 
plirase well understood among mercantile men) 
means striking a fair average, not taking the 
earliest date of the transactions, Although the 
question of the bank’s gold having been palmed 
off on Messrs. Walsh is mentioned in the amended 
particulars put in towards the close of the argu- 
ment, I cannot find that any such question was 
raised by Mr. Walsh’s affidavit of the 26th August, 
1887, which brought in the claim in reference to 
the November delivery. It is not competent to 
raise such a question merely in argument at the 
bar. Fraud must have been alleged as well as 
proved. Had it been raised it would have been 
disposed of in the same manner as the similar 
claim in relation tothe October delivery. Thesum 
of the case appears to be this :—Several of the 
Messrs. Walsh's numerous charges of fraud have 
been disproved and they themselves have fallen 
into inaccuracies. This may be attributed to the 
lapse of time and the defect of human memory, to 
their ignorance of the blunder and to their brood- 
ing over, or, if that be too strong a term, to their 
long reflection upon transactions which, as Mr. 
Irwin says, had rankled in his mind, and in some 
degree possibly the advice they received that 
the charge should be made as strong as it possibly 
could be. (See Bosman’s letter to Messrs. Walsh 
of the 25th April, 1884.) ‘They have been guilty of 
a delay which is inexcusable in mercantile men. 
Obscurity hangs over some part of the transaction ; 
there may be room for doubt or even possibly for 
suspicion, but the evidence is not sufficiently cogent 
to justify theconclusion that the deceased manager 
committed any of the frauds imputed to him, The 
claim therefore must be dismissed. 

Mr. Latham—That is both the claims, my Lord? 

Mr. Justice Chitty—Yes, both the claims. 

Mr. Latham—And with costs ? 

Mr. Justice Chitty—And with costs. I will 
hand to the Registrar the note that was delivered 















al the end of the argument that it may be entered 
on the order—the note of the amended particulars. 

Mr. Latham—There is a very small. sum i 
Courtas security for costs. The Order will direct 
the payment out of that sum. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—You will take it as part of 
your costs. 

Mr, Latham—As part of the costs ? 
small sum, 

Mr. Justice Chitty~You cannot take it until 
the taxation. 

Mr. .Latham—Perhaps we had better make a 
separate application. 

Mr. Justice Chitty—No, it will be put on the order. 


Itis a very 
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London, March gth. 


The Director at Paris of the Comptoir 
d'Escotnpte de Paris has committed suicide‘ 
and great alarm has been created amongst per- 
sons having dealings with the bank. The lead- 
ing banks are supporting the Comptoir d'Es- 
compte to prevent a panic. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty [the Right 
Hon. Lord G. F. Hamilton] has announced that 
the Government has decided to build seventy 
war-ships of all classes, the total cost of which is 
estimated at £2 1,500,000. 

Later. 

The Bank of France has made an advance to 
the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris of four mil- 
lions sterling, in order to enable that bank to 
meet the run upon it. 

London, March 12th. 

The French Ministry has rescinded the order 
for the exile of the Duc d’Aumale, and this has 
been endorsed by the Chamber. 

The Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris continues 
to transact business, but there has been a great 
tush to sell the metal companies’ shares con- 
nected the bank. 

: London, March 14th. 

The run upon the Comptoir d'Escompte de 
Paris has been exhausted, and the Bourse is 
recovering. 


[“‘SrectaL” TeveGRam To “ Jaran Mai.”] 


San Francisco, March rath. 
Mr. John F, Swift of California has been ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at the 
Japanese Court. 


{Mr, Swift is a prominent politician in California. Heonce stood 
for the Governorship of the State, but was unsuccessful. He 
has also been connected with Oriental affairs, having been 
one of the Commission, that negotiated the Angel 

ft Convention with China nine years ago.—E. J.M.] 














TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
a eee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
Teains tuave Yououama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 945, and 11 am,; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05." 

5,630. 7.30, 855, 10, and 11.15t p.m 
Thains Luave TéKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7.40, 
835," 9.45, and 11. am.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 





















6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and r1.15+ p.m, 

FAnus—First Single, sew 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do. 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 

‘Those marked (*) run through withont stopping a oA 
Minamsal sutbemnaeabine those smsted Nimes eure 
ae nbove with the exce pping at Kawaeahi Si 





TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Takerovo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
pm. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 
‘Trains nave Yoxouama at 7.40 and 925 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 pam.; and Koz at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 
Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class se 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to F 
sawa, sen 58, sen 94, sex 16; to Hiratsuka, sen o8, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1,00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m, ; and Siizvoka at 7.15 a.m. and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First.class, yen 2.67; second-class, yer 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 
THR NEXT MAIL 


From America... per P. M.Co. To-day, March 16th.® 
From — Europe, 

Wid Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co, | To-day. March 16th.4 
¥rom Hongkong. per P.M. Co. Wednesday, Mar. 20th. 
From Shanghai, j 

Nagasaki &{ per N.Y. K. 

Kove sesso 
From America». per 0. &0.Co, _ Friday, Mar, 22nd.§ 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co, Saturday, March 23rd./ 


From Europe, . 
Vid Honglong. pec A. M. Co, Sunday, Mar. 24th ¢ 
From America... per P. M Saturday, Mar. 3oth.** 





Is pus 


Friday, March 22nd. 








* City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco on February 33rd. 
+ Parthia (with English mail) arrived at Kobe on March 14th. 
2 City of Sydney left Hongkong vi Gaelic 
feft San Francisco via Honolu 
Hongkong on March sth, 
Hongkong on March 1sth. 
cisco on March rith, 










‘Mareh and. 
r (with, French mail) left 
New York left San Fran- 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong. ... per P. & Q.Co. Sunday, Mar. 17th. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and > per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, Mar. roth 

Nagasaki ... 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Thursday, Mar. 21st. 
For America... Friday, March 22nd. 





For America Monday, Apr. 1st 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong..... per N. D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 31d. 














LATEST SHIPPING. 


a ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, Sth Mai 
Hongkong 3rd March, Mails and Gene 
—O0. & O. . Co. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,400, Clark, 8th March, 
—Kobe 6th March, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 8th 
March,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
roth March,—Kobe 9th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 1oth 
‘March,—Hongkong rst, Shanghai 5th, and 
Kobe oth March, General. —Messageties Ma 
ritimes Co. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, roth 
March,—Hongkong 8th March, vid. Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Totom Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, tith March,—Fusuiki 7th March, Gene- 
ral.-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,950, Gedge, 12th 
‘March,—Shanghai th March, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Satsiima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 12th March,—Kobe 11th March, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, McCal- 
lum, 12th March,—Kobe 1oth March, Gene- 
ral-Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steame: 
March,—Handa tath March, 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Mart, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
13th March,—Hakodate 10th March, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 13th March,—Yokkaichi 12th March, 
al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, ‘ 

Prometheus, British steamer, 1,634, Webster, 14th 
March,—Kobe 12th March, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 14th 
‘March,—Nagasaki gth Match, Coal—P. M. 

S.S. Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 14th 
Mareh,—Takao 7th March, Sugar.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
4th Marcli,—Hakodate 11th March, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 

14th March,—Vokkeaichi 13th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
14th March,—Kobe 13th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Flintshive, British steamer, 1,870, Dwyer, 15U: 
March,—Kobe 13th March, General—Adam- 
son Bell & Co. A 














Kaya, 13th 
neral.—Nip- 
































DEPARTURE 


Highfield, British steamer, 1,720, Simpson, 9th 
March,—Kobe, General.—-Saimuel Samuel & 








Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, oth 
March,—Bombay, vid “Kobe, Nagasaki, and 
Hongkong, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 
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Uppingham, British steamer, 1,480, Newcomb, 9th 
March,—Kobe, Qil.—Jardine, Matheson & 


0. 

Yang-tsé, French steamer, 2,371, Flandin, roth 
‘March,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 1th March,—Kobe, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, rath March, 
—San Francisco, Mails and General.—O. & 

. S.S. Co. 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,457, Jo V- Purvis 
Tath March,—Kobe, Geneval—Mitsui Bus- 
san Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 12th 
March, Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—-Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,400, Clark, 13th March, 
—Kobe, Genera : 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 13th 
March,—Handa, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 13th March,—Yokkaichi, General. — 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
13th March,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelihal, 
13th March, —Fushiki, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
14th Marchi, Handa, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kende 
dine, 14th March,—Yokkaichi, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 14th March,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 












































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Kinkardine, two children, and servant, Miss 
Efford, Miss Darling, Mr. D. M. Flemming, Mr. 
R.D. Zoete, Mr. and Mrs. Walters, child and 
nurse, aud Mr. Choy Chee Lum in cabin, For 
San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. J. Stewart Loc 
hart, Rev. J. H. Mosley, Captain Ashton, Mr, 
de Hensler, Mr. J. J. Thompson, Mr. Lum ‘Tang 
Ving, Mr. Lee Hong Peng, Miss B. Browne, and 

Miss L. Bennett in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Davieson and da 
Miss Butland, Messrs. V. M. 
Marians, Bliathgen, Macomber, vi 
ya, Nakamura, Shimada, Shi 
awa, Maeda, and Oka’ in cabin; Alrs. Simon, 
Rr. and Mrs. Yoshida, Messrs. Senva, Shoya, 
and Watson in second class; and 78 passengers 
‘age. For San Francisco: Messis. R. H 
and H. Brasche in cabin. 
mer Sughalien, from Hongkong 
. J. Grant, Messrs. 




















Shang- 
ghiter, 
, Donaldson, 
Shio- 
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Schaefer, Hoffmann, Blom, and Huttmark in 
cabin. 
Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 


Nagasaki and Kobe:—Messts. D. R. Aria, W. 
Pengelley, and Max Fischer in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Mart, from 
Hakodate :—Messts, M. Nomuia, M. Mayeda, S. 
Chiya, K. Funaya, Y. Matsuo, K. Mogi, G. 
Wada, J. Oka, and’T. Kido in cabins and go pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi Mr. ‘T. Watanabe in cabin; Mrs. N. 
Watanabe, Messrs. S. Watanabe, H. Watanabe, 
and K. Shimada iu second class; and 59 pas 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe: Messrs. R. Grinnan, W. Bearned, J. L. 
Atkinson, MacLogan, and Bishop in cabin; 8 
passengers in second ¢lass ; and 89 in steerage, 

Per British steamer Flintshire, from England: 
—Mr. Key in cabin, From Kobe: Mr. 
Walter in cabin. 























DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Yang-tsé, for Shanghai via 
Koby Mrs. I. Yoshikawa, Mr. and Mrs. Uchida, 
Miss Kato Nobu, Messrs. J. M. Farlane, L. Bacon, 
K. Kimura, ‘T, Takashima, T. Osato, Y, Miyoshi, 
(qi Tanaka, K. Tida, A. Raneert, Z. Nakamura, 
“B. Kubota, S. Shibutani, R. Le Furlonge, Chu 
Pawn, J. G. Keswick, R. Forshaw, A. Six, V 
H. O. de laCamp, C. Gibbens, H 
servant, E. B. Wood, Elmann, J. Walsh, and T. 
Yoshikawa in cabin. 
| Per British steamer Arabic, for San Fra 
—Lord and Lady Wynford and 2 servants, Mr. 
and Mrs, Tom ‘Thomas, child, and governess, Mr. 
and Mrs. M, Pors, and native servant, Mr. and 





























Ogawa, Naka-|a, 


«| March, at 11.07 


Mrs. J. Stewart Lockhart, Mrs. H. R. Smiti 
Miss B. Browne, Mr. and Mrs. J. A 4 
and infant, Rev. J. H. Worley, 

fuska, R. Rickmers, R. H. Percival, H.C 
Hickey, J. R. Dears, H. Brosche, Wm. Watson, 
| R. Anton, I. Jackson, J. Ashton, C. H. de 
Hensler, J. J. Thompson, Lum Tang Ting, a 

‘Thos. eid callin ae 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Smith and child, 
Mrs. Ito and child, Miss F, O. Wilson, Miss A! 
Greene, Miss F. Stewart, Miss Imhof, Miss L. 
i nett, Miss ‘Tamaura, Lieutenant H. Minett, 
U.S.N., Messrs. A. C. Lines, C. W. Jolins, lt, 
‘Take, W. H. MacComber, Susume, Keng Chang 
She, A. King, H. King, and Captain Mitamura 
in cabin; Mrs. Yamanouchi and Ishiwara in se- 
cond class; and 67 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Ha- 
kodate:—Major-General T, Nagayama, Mrs. ‘I. 
Kawauchi, Mrs. S. Sato, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ito, 

Kodama, M. Nishi, K. Sato, Y. Ka 
ujita, and 3. Tsuda in cabin 2 pas. 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Captain T. Kishima, 1.J.N., Lieut.-Colonel S, 
Hoshiyama, Messis. S. Kurino, S. Tnuzuka, V 
Yasuba, E. Komatsubara, T. Ishii, T, Hitose, 8, 
Tejima, K- [sono, H. Fujita, T. Mori, F, Matsu- 
mura, I. Nakamura, and A. Osaka in cabin; 19 
passengers in second class; and 151 in steerage. 























































CARGOES. 
nch steamer Yang-tsé, for Shanghai via 
ilk, for France, 52 Vales; for lialy, 10 
bales; total, 62 bales, Waste silk for France 
287 bale 
Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
saki and Kobe :—Sugar, 3,435 baless me 
dise, 1,338 packages ; total, 4.773- 
Per British steamer Arabic, for Sati Francisco— 




















Ha. 
Hyoro YA as 
Yokohama 4,592 
Hongkong 1322 

Total 29) 
Shanghai DE 
Hongkong 1g 
Yokohama 50 

Total .. sae: Ww 





The British steamer Arabic, Captain Smith, 

ports:—Left Hongkong the 3rd March, at 72? 
had favourable weather during the passage 
‘ed at Yokohama the 8th March, at 1230p. 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Caplait 
John Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the and 
a.m., experienced light N.N.\V. 

winds and fine weather untill noon the 
day, when wind shifted to N.E. ; arsived at Nage 
saki, the 4th, at 3.30 a.m. and left the sam 
day, at 5 p.m. Attived at Shimonoseki the nat 
morning, at 6.25 and left the same day, at& 
a.m. had fine weather and light variable 
to Kobe, where arrived the 6th, al 6.20a.m. a 
left the same day, at noon; thence had fine weather 
with light southerly and south-westerly winds aud 
smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th Marc 
al 3.31 pam. 

‘Tie British steamer Glengarry, Captain Gedst, 
reports:—Left Shanghai the 8th Mardi; lad 
strong to moderate NE. and easterly winds ati 
rain, with heavy head sea throughout the passe 
Actived at Yokohama the 12th March. 

"Fhe Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captait 
Kendeidine, reports :—Left. Yokkaichi the 12% 
Match, at 4 p.m.; had strong easterly winds, wit 
heavy rain throughout the passage. Arrived # 
Yokohama the 13th March, at 10.45 a.m. 
‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Caplait 
Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 11th Marl 
at2p.m. Arrived at Oginohama the rath at? 
p.m. and left the 13th, at 8 a.m.; had light var 
able airs, smooth sea, and fine clear weallst 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokoliam 
the 14th March, at 9.30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Cap's” 
Thompson, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the ryt 
March, at 4 p.my had strong breeze to fresh 
to Rock Isiaid; thence to port variable to f 
north-easterly winds. Arrived at Yokohama 
14th March, at g a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer 
lain Voung, reports :—Left Kobe the 














































Yamashiro Mart, CoP 
13th Mach 





|at noon ; had strong north-westerly winds and le 


weather on the 13th, and moderate to light ‘4 
able winds and cloudy weather on the 14th 








tived at Yokohama the rth March, at 545 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eg 
IMPORTS. 
There is little change to report in the market 
generally, The demand for Bombay and English 


Yarns is very slack at former quotations; the 
transactions in Piece Goods are almost ntl. 


Yarv.—Sales for the week amount to 500 bales 
English Spinnings, and 350 bales of Bombay. 


Corton Piece Goops.—The following 














sales 


are reported :—3,000 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, and 
2,000 pieces T.-Cloths. 

Woo ens.—About 500 pieces Ilalians are the 
only sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS, 


$30.25 to 31.75 
32.25 to 33.25 


Nos. 16/24, Oudi 
Nos. 16/24, Med 




















Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest .... 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary... vs 33-25 to 34.26 
Nos. 28 32, Medium. + 34.50 to 35.50 
Nos. 28 '32, Good to Best fee 35.75 to 36.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.50 to 4025 
No. 325, Two-fold 37.00 to 38.50 
No. 428, Two-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No.16s, Bombay i 27.25 to 28.25 
Nos. t0/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25.50 





COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


Grey Shistings—84th, 38h yds.'syinches $1.70. to 2.20 














Grey Shittings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.20 to 2.60 
Y, Cloth—7M, a4 yatds, 32 inches 140 to 1.55 
135 to 1.624 
170 to 2.30 
Cotton —Haliansand Satteens Hack, 32 tan vanes 
inches... odanorecnieiohsenie “OOP A610 (1 
Vickey Reds—1d to adlb, 24 yards, 300 ran rine, 
inches... . tenon, we 1.10 00 B20 
Vurkey Reds—2} to 3ih, 24 yards, 30 
inches Bedi tS tO 14S 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yar 
INCHES oe crescece Faun 160 to 1.85 
Velvets—-Black, 35 yards, az inches 5.50 to 6.25 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yatds, 42-yineles... 0.65 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yaids, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05$ 


METALS. 
‘The market is very dull, and there are but few 
sactions. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
but in some instances sellers have made some con- 
cession to induce business. 

























Flat Bars, finch «$290 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch .csccssccrnccceeeee 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up tod inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assotted......... to 3.00 
Iron Plates, assorted to 3.70 
Sheet Tron aan to 4-20 
Galvanized Iron sheets to 7.20 
Nailcod, small size .. + 310 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box. 5.20 to 5.60 
Pig Iron, No. 3. a 150 to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 
The business in American brands continued for 
some time on basis of quotations, but now the de- 
mand is apparently fied for the present. 
Deliveries are good, and stock is ample for all 
prospective trade. 











quotations. 







Chester . $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet 2.00 to 2.05 
Dew 1.97} to 2.02} 





Rus 1195 to 2.00 





SUGAR. 

No business of any kind has taken place in 
Tahao Sugar, either old or new brands. The 
steamer Haiphong brought up another cargo on 
the 14th instant, amounting to 26,600 piculs, dis- 
tributed among four or five firms. The weekly 
sale of White Refined was held on the rgth instant, 
aggregating 5,211 piculs, ranging from $5.10 per 
picul to $7.25 per piculs these prices are con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. A sale of 2,900 piculs 
of Namiida brand fetched $3.05 to $3.08 per picul. 
‘The market is strong for all grades on offer. 
















White Refined ..... seseseenes $5.60, 10 7.35 
Manila sss. 23.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.45. 10 3.50 
Pentama 3.50. to 3.00 
Nanniida. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake . i — (3.90 
Brown Takao ., 3.85 to 3.90 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK 
Our last issue was of the 8th instant, 


ince which 
date we have had a quiet market, settlements 
amounting to 233 piculs, divided thus :—/Zanks 
38 piculs, Filatures 117 piculs, Re-reels 43 piculs, 
Kakeda 35 piculs. The Direct shipments have 
been very small indeed, say 3 piculs, making the 
total export business for the week 236 piculs. 

‘The chief demand has again been for the New 
York trade, good and good medium Filatures or 
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Re-veels waving a decided preference. For Europe, 
enquiry is very limited, the threatening fi al 
trouble in Paris (arising out of “Panama 
Canal,” “Copper Syndicate,” and other failing 
schemes) apparently influences the whole French 
commerce: and, as usual, Silk is one of the first 
industries to feel the chill. 

Here we have a firm tone, and prices are well 
maintained. Arrivals are very insignificant, and 
the stock decreases daily, under a steady backflow 
of Sille towards the interior, for Home use. The 
native manufacturers have for some time past been 
drawing their supplies of Raw material from this 
market. 

Itis yet premature to predict anything about 
new crop, but judging by the mild_and open win- 
ter (and from the fact that new Tea musters are 
already spoken of as arriving here), we think it 
likely that vegetation is well advanced: and we 
may probably have new crop sill on the market 
atan earlier date than last year. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the French and American 
ail steamers both g Silk. The former vessel, 
Yangtse, ad 62 bales for Milan, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles; while the Arabic (12th instant) carried 504 
bales destined for New York. ‘These departures 
bring the present Export up to 37,283. piculs 
against 31,947 last year and 20,119 at same date 
is 1887. 

Hanks.—There has been some little passing in 
these, comprising Foshu (Agatsuma) at $5to, with 
medium Shinshu at $500. Stock is fairly large in 
this class, but is in strong hands and well held. 

Filatures.—One half the total Settlements have 
been in this department. Among the parcels 
bought ave Gakosha $655, Koyensha $650, Koshin- 
sha $635 with Yechu, Useu, and similar at $610, 
$600, and $590. Koshw also has been done at $590. 
The stock is slowly and surely diminis! 
dealers are conservative and manage to obtain 
full value for all they sell. 

Re-veels.—Small business at, in some cases, 
tather higher prices, Tenginsha having been re- 
ported sold at $615, Jwasaki $610, Tortoise $605. 
Holders stand out for their full price, and in most 
cases get it. 

Kakeda.—One or two parcels have been taken 
up for the Slates, notably Kinko $620, Red Flag 
$585, Cherry $555- 

Oshu.—No business for export, but the stock is 
slowly melting away for Home consumption, 

QUOTATIONS, 





























Hanks—No. 1} 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... 











































Manks—No. 2 (Joshu) Nominal. 
Wanks—No. 24 (Shinsh 1. Nom. $520 to 530 
Nanks—No. 24 (Joshu) $10 to 520 
Ha 505 tosi0 
495 to 500 

430 to 490 

660 to 680 

13 deniers. 650 to 660 

tures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers - 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Hest G10 to 626 
Re- 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14 570 to 580 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ‘560 to570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 54ato 550 
Kakedas—Pxtea cesses 625 
Kaledas—No. 1 Goo to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 570 


Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 31 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 





530 to 535 





























Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 e 
Hamatsuli—No. 3) 4 ; 
Sodai—No. 2) 1. : Se 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 15th March, 
Seances s888 8g. 1887-88, 
Taces, etre. 
HtOpe eccesesesesns 19,285 14,076 
Americw 17,696 17,202 
Bales 36,981 31,338 
Tether {exe 37283 31,947. 
SettlementsandDirect) TEN! Flewua.* rrcuta, 
een eearee ely $ 36,950 32,100 20,900 
Stock, 15th March 1... 4,250 8,400 11,600 
Availablesuppliestodate 41,200 40,500 32,500 
WASTE SILK. 
A fair amount of buying continues in this 


branch, and settlements for the week reach 330 
piculs, viz. :—Noshi 95, Kibiso 105, Neri 130. 

As noted above, two or three classes of Waste 
have been in demand. ‘The stock is about the 
same as last advised, but we have revised our es- 
Limate of its component parts. At the same time 
the assortment has not improved, and buyers con- 








Linue to complain that they cannot find the quality 
required by their clients in Europe. 


540 to 550 | p 





U 


Quotations may be left unchanged. In some 
cases they are nominally lower, but when in- 
feriority of the Waste is taken into account there 
is no real reduction in values. 

Cocoons.—Nothing passing at all, 

Neshi—Some few parcels have been settled on 
the basis of $104 for Shinshu of fair quality, 
while Foshu has been done at prices ranging from 
$65 to $80. 

Kibiso.—Some dealings in* Filaiuve of various 
grades ranging from $70 to $107} in price. A/ino 
and Foshu have also been done at or about $50, 
but the general demand is not large. 

Mawata.—All quiet and nothing doing. 

Neri.—Quite a revival here and several parcels 
have been laken up at various prices ranging from 
$11 to $15 according to quality. 


gquorations, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best ..... 






















































Noshi-ito—Filature, Best - 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good .. $115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium . 2105 to 110 
(o—Oshiu, Good to Best a 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best .... - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. 90 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best sca sesnese a 
fo—Joshu, Good = 
o—joshu, Ordinary ; Soto 85 
ture, Best selected ....csceee ene - 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds tog tons 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Be ee 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... = 
biso—Shinshu, Secon: s5to 60 
biso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 500 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Con 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good in ag te go 
Kibiso—Hachojt, Mediu: 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to i 





sass 180 to 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to rsth March, 1889:— 


Mawata—Good to Best ...... 























Season 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87, 
Picts. Picuus, 
Waste Sil veces 24,841 20,768 
Pierced Cocoons .. 24478 2,825, 
271319 23,593 20,794 
Settlementsand Direct} tits Ficus. ricuuay 
fEaport romsst fay § 2999 28150 23,800 
Stock, 15th March + 4,300 3,800 6,900 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,200 31,950 30,700 
Exchange las recovered somewhat from the 


lowest point, and is now quoted as follows :—Lon- 
DoN, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/1356 m/s. 
Credits, 3/1}; Documents 3/18; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S:G., $75}; 4 m/s. U.S.G,, $76}; Paris, 
4 n/sa {es 3.933 6 m/s. Ics. 3.95. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 15th March, 1889 :— 


































Raw. rieuts. Wasa, ricuts. 
Hanks 1,280 | Cocoons .. . 60 
Filatures 1,685 | Noshi-ito.. * 960 
Re-teels 819 | Kibiso + 39150 
Kakeda 270| Mawata . 3 
Oshu 187 | Sundries .. 85 
Taysaam Kinds. 9 

‘otal piculs ...... 4,250! Total piculs ...... 4,300 
TEA. 
A few scattered lots of Teas continue to be picked 
up now and then, The net Settlements for the 


week ending to-day are 145 piculs, making a total 
of 179,165 piculs for the season, against 195,980 
Is in 1888 for the same period. One hand 
muster of New ‘Tea arrived here from Suruga on 
the rith instant, but of course it represents nothing, 
‘The season has been a mild one in the producing 
districts, and from all appearance the annual strug- 
gle will’ be likely to commence about ten days 
earlier than last year. We have only one ‘lea 
shipment to report, viz.:—steamship Arabic, which 
sailed on the 12th, with 13,956 Ibs. for New York, 
2,500 Ibs. for Chicago, 36,838 Ibs. for San Fran- 
Cisco, and 3,220 Ibs, for Canada—total 56,956 Ibs. 
from Yokohama. Prices are nominal and quo- 
tations are therefore withdrawn, 














EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has recovered somewhat last week's 
decline, and is fairly firm at quotations. 





Stesling—I 3i08 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months? sigh 
Steriing—Private 6 months" sight 


On Paris—Bank sight 












On Hongkong—Bank sight . isa 
On Hangkong—Private to days’ aigiit 
On Shanghai—Banke sight 
.On Shanghai—Private to days? si 
in New Vork—Bank Hills on demand .. 
On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Hanke Hills on den 
‘On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
sorpassos all others for its naturil fragrance, 

ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 
‘Unsurpassed for refreshing and softening 
the skin, and an exceedingly choice Pertame (f 
for the Handkerchiet, An entirely new 
article propared exclusively by theInventors, 
Of alt Dealers, and of the Manufacturer 
J, & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. # 


‘Trade Mark—A “ White Rose " on a* Golden 


o 
‘Tpre,” with Address in Tal 
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Conrorate Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c, 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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“THE TOKYO MAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


6¢>>HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morsines, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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MaAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by 
June 2, 1888. 


YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


5zins. 





im Blue Ink acroes tho Label.” 


June 9, 1888. 


And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’s Signsture 


spas tad Gl. cl sscuaaouny ima Deaton cases Has 
Cookery Books Row Bree econ Application tothe Climates, and for any 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 









LOR MEAT: 
FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 





length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


52ins. 





Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 





February 16, 1889. 





‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


Eruct: 
ations, ness of Pregnancy. 


S2ins. 





CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERA HING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. | 


THe above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, | 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Ketty & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
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“Jaran Mart” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


With Corourep PLAN, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAIL-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re 

porter,” and an *‘ Editorial,” written after a visi 
to the locality. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Ofiice 





| of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, January rst, 1889. 








Printed and Pablished for the Proreron at 74. Mai 
‘Settlement, by Jawes Extacorr Brace, of No- 


Fi Yokohama—Sarurvar, Marcu 16, 1889. 
e Original from 
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ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


A REVIEW. OF JAPA 
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Tho Japan Weekly Wail, 


‘PAIS CE QUE DOI 








DVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Weex ty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 








Yoxouama: SATURDAY, MARCH 23RD, 1889. 











BIRTHS. 

Onthe roth March, at No. §, Hikawacho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, the wife of Dr. W. N. Wuitwey of Twins 
(Sons 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 














“Captain Suipavama, LJ.N., will be promoted 
shortly to flag rank. 


Orricrat statistics show that 1,045 new houses 
were built in Kobe last year. 








Duane last month the number of poor patients 
treated by the Doaisha Hespital was 120. 


Asour one thousand piculs of tea remain at 
Kobe for which no purchaser can be found. 


Mr. Yosurpa, new Japanese Consul-General in 
London, arrived at his post on the rsth instant. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by re- 
residents of Yokohama to establish an electric 
light company. 

AN engineering school is to be opened at Kyoto 
and the necessary buildings are to be ready by 
October next. 





Count Oyama will leave the capital about May 
next for Hokkaido in order to visit various bar- 
racks of colonial mil: 





Mr. Nakano, Director of the Customs Bureau 
in the Finance Department, will shortly be ap- 
pointed a Prefect in the north. 


Tue laying of a telegraph line between Waka- 
yama and Tanabe, Wakayama Prefecture (about 
21 ri) was begun on the 8th instant. 


Tue returns of the Post Office Savings Banks 
for January last show that the total deposits for 
that month were yex 860,830, an increase over the 
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and 22,530 new accounts were opened during 
the month. 


Tue Hon. P. Le Por Trencu will leave Yoko- 
hama on the ‘1st proximo for home in the 
Oceantc, by way of the United States. 


Tue restoration of the grave of Will Adams, at 
Yokosuka, for which purpose a sum of money 
was subscribed some time ago, has been 
completed. 





A cnarity bazaar, in aid of the Tokyo Poor 
Asylum, will be opened in the buildings of the 
Peers’ Club, in Ueno Park, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th proximo. 


Worx on the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning 
Company's factory at Sudamura, Mukojima, 
Tokyo, has been completed, and the buildings 
will shortly be opened. 





A new illustrated paper has just made its ap- 
pearance at Kyoto called the Ayolo Nippo, and 
is described as quite a welcome addition to the 
journals of Japan. 


Tue Authorities have granted permission to Mr. 
Okuma Minoru, of Hyogo, to construct a dock 
at Hafu, Shikitogori. The dock will be 390 
feet long and 122 feet wide. 


Count Yamapa, who has been confined for 
some time to his residence on account of 
illness, left Tokyo on the morning of the 14th 
instant for Atami for the benefit of his health. 


Tur Onohama Land Reclamation Company ex- 
pect to shortly commence operations, and esti- 
mate that 49.992.70 ésub0 of land will be re- 
claimed from the sea at a cost of ye 238,457. 


A series of meetings of various commanding 
officers of the Military Districts of the empire, 
held in the office of the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, were concluded on the 14th inst. 


A proygct has been started by residents of Waka- 
yama to lay a tramway between Kyobashi (Wa- 
kayama Prefecture) and Wakayama (over one 
ri) as soon as the Kisen Railway is completed. 


New buildings for the Fujiki Private Elementary 
School, at Honcho Itchome, Nihonbashi, will 
be completed shortly, and the ceremony of 
opening the institution will take place on the 
25th instant. 


Mr. Tateno Goro, Governor of Osaka, has 
been transferred to the Senate, and Mr. Nishi- 
mura Sutezo, Director of the Engineering Bureau 
of the Home Office, has been appointed to 
succeed him, 


In 1881 the number of letters passing through 
the Kyoto Post Office was 50,000, and the num- 
ber of telegraphic messages 100 monthly. Now 
130,000 letters pass monthly, and telegraphic 
messages average 250 daily. 


Coroner Osuna, an infantry officer, who has 
been ordered to proceed to Germany to enquire 
into and report on the regulations of the Military 





Academy, and also on the military telegraph 
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the 24th instant. Colonel Oshima proposes to 
remain for a year in Germany. 


AN iron foundry is to be established in the en- 
closure of the Yokosuka Ship-building yard, at 
an estimated cost of yen 190,000. The work 
will be begun this year with a view to its being 
completed in October, 1890, 


Mr. Grorce F. Swirt, new United States Mini- 
ster to Japan, is expected to arrive in Tokyo 
about the 13th of May next, and the present 
Minister proposes to leave for home about the 
beginning of the following month. 


Durine the absence of Mr. J. Troup, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Yokohama, who will leave for home 
about the middle of next month on leave of ob- 
sence, Mr. J. J. Enslie, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Kobe, will represent him at Yokohama. 








Mr. Nakamura, Assistant Director of the Engi- 
neering Bureau in the Home Office, who has 
been staying for some time in the south on official 
business, has been re-called, Mr. Nishimura 
having been appointed Governor of Osaka. 


A meeting of the promoters of the Yamagata 
Railway was held on the evening of the 18th 
instant, at the Sumiya Restaurant at Tsukiji, to 
pass a resolution to enable the company to apply 
to the Government for a permanent charter. 


It is stated that Mr. Nishimura, Director of the 
Engineering Bureau in the Home Office, will 
be appointed Governor of Osaka, Mr. Tateno 
being promoted to the office of Japanese Minister 
to France in succession to Viscount Tanaka. 





Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Ironworks Company will be held 
on the 26th instant in the rooms of the Kosei- 
kan at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, to receive the re- 
port and accounts for the second half of 1888. 


Tie half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Sanyo Railway Company will be held 
about the 25th proximo, in the rooms of the 
Kobe Chamber of Commerce, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of 1888, 





Tue whole line of the Tokaido Railway will be 
opened for traffic about the roth proximo. The 
third-class passenger fares between Shimbashi 
and Kobe will be yen 1.50 (half the ordinary 
price) for sixty days after the opening of the line. 





Mr. Taxanasut Korekryo, Director of the 
Patents Bureau in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, has received the additional 
appointment of Director of the Tokyo Dendro- 
logical School, Mr. Maeda Kenkichi having been 
made a Senator. 


In accordance with an invitation from H.M. the 
Emperor, Bishops Otani Kézon, Otani Kei, 
and Tokiwai Gyoki, Messrs. Ito Juzo (father of 
Count Ito), Soeshima Toshitada (father of 
Count Soeshima), Hijikata Hisayo (foster-father 
of Viscount Hijikata), and Inouye Isso (father 
of Count Inouye) visited the Akasaka Detached 
iginal from 
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Palace on the afternoon of the 14th instant, and 
viewed the plum trees now in full blossom in 
the garden, x 


Viscount Kawase, Japanese Minister to Eng- 
land, who has been staying for some time in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, will leave about the end 
of this month for the capital. It is stated that 
His Excellency will be made a Court Councillor 
on his return to Tokyo. 


A meetinG of the Bésd Tramway Company, 
established with a capital of yen 200,000 to lay 
a tramway between Sogano and Togane by way 
of Oami (9 ri 12 cho), will be held about the 
beginning of next month to decide as to the 
situation of the stations. 





New buildings for the railway station at Tate- 
kawa, on the Kobu Railway, have been completed, 
and the stations at Nakano, Sakai, Kokubuji, and 
Hachioji are expected to be finished before the 
end of this month. Traffic between Naito-Shin- 
jiku and Tatekawa will be opened about the 
beginning of next month. 


Tne match manufacturers of Osaka and Hyogo 
having applied to the authorities to prevent the 
continuance outside the foreign settlement at 
Kobe of match factories owned by foreigners, it 
is stated that the Hyogo Kencho has received 
instructions from Tokyo to put a stop to ‘these 
infringements of the treaty. 


Coronet Oxcorrt gave an address on Buddhism 
on the 13th instant at the Denzu-in Temple, at 
Koishikawa, after which he paid a visit to the 
cremation ground at Higurashi. He left Tokyo 
on the 22nd instant for Sendai, and after spend- 
ing two days there will proceed to Nagoya and 
thence to Shikoku and Kiushu. 


In accordance with instructions from the Mini- 
ster of State for Home Affairs, a notification was 
issued by Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, on the 
11th instant, to the effect that the laws for the 
organization of a city system at Yokohama, and 
of town and village systems in the rural districts 
of Kanagawa Prefecture, will be put into force 
on the rst proximo. 


Boat races promoted by teachers and students of 
the Tokyo First Higher Middle School will take 
place on the 13th prox. on the Sumida River. 
Mr. Furuso, director of the institution, has been 
nominated President of the regatta, while Mr. 
Terauchi, a teacher, has been elected chairman 
of to the committee, and Messrs. Matsuda and 
Kurayama, directors. 


Ow the 14th instant, the birthday of the King 
of Italy, H.M. the Emperor despatched a con- 
gratulatory telegram to His Royal Majesty. 
An entertainment was given by the Italian 
Minister in the evening, at the Legation, at 
Toranomon, to members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa- 
tives in honour of the occasion. 


At a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Ryomo Railway Company, held on the afternoon 
of the 15th instant, in the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, it was decided to lay a railway be- 
tween Maebashi and Shibukawa (rr miles and) 
between Tochigi and Kanuma (25 miles), and 
to apply shortly to the Government for permission 
to start operations. 


Tue rapid strides as a business centre made 
lately by the port of Maizuru, in Tango, has 
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rendered it highly desirable that it be connected 
with Kyoto by rail, but the intervening country 
is so mountainous that this is impossible. A 
way out of the difficulty, however, is proposed 
by making a line by Ayabe, Amada, Hikami, 
and Taka, to join the Sanyo Railway at Kako- 
gawa, this route presenting no difficulties and 
being only 28 r7 in length. 


Ir has been decided that the Kaminarimon 
(first gate of the Sensoji Temple in Asakusa) 
destroyed by fire some years ago, will be re-con- 
structed at a cost of yen 20,000, and that 
repairs on the Nédmon (second. gate) and on 
the inner structure of the temple, where the 
image of Kannon is kept, will be carried out at 
a cost of yen 12,000, making a total cost of yen 
32,000. The work is expected to be completed 
before the end of next year. 








In the Import trade a little more business has 
been moving, and Yarns have sold in fair 
quantities, English predominating at slightly 
easier rates, less money having been taken for 
the Bombays disposed of. In Piece-goods the 
principal trade has been in Shirtings and 
T.-Cloths, while Woollens have only been 
moved off in small quantities. The Metal 
market is still quiet, though deliveries con- 
tinue good, and a turn is looked forward to 
towards a better demand. There are no 
sales of Kerosene to report, and holders 
are firm in sympathy with the upward ten- 
dency of country markets. Stocks are ample. 
Sugar is not brisk, though sales of all kinds 
continue on a moderate scale. Arrivals are 
free, and values are fairly maintained.  Poli- 
tical and financial affairs in France have 
reacted upon the Silk trade here, and the small 
purchases made have been almost exclusively 
for the American market, though demand for 
the States has been but small. Arrivals are 
meagre, and as a fair quantity continues to be 
taken for home consumption the stock has been 
reduced to small dimensions, Holders con- 
sequently exhibit no anxiety about the balance 
of the crop, and the best parcels are in strong 
hands. The open weather indicates an early 
season, and, given no check to the mulberry 
later on, a large and early crop is in prospect. 
A moderate business continues in Waste Silk, 
but the stock is getting short. The Tea season 
has absolutely closed, and dealers are up coun- 
try arranging for the new crop. No musters of 
importance are yet to hand, Exchange has re- 
covered somewhat, 








NOTES, 
Tue Choya Shimbun has resumed publication 
by permission of the Authorities. Its references 
to the incident that led to its suspension are 
not as ingenuous or satisfactory as we could 
have expected. When it is remembered by 
what highly educated and talented men the 
paper is conducted, the most readily conceiv- 
able explanation of its unhappy error is that 
somebody was guilty of inadvertence, and that 
the disgraceful verses found their way into 
print without the knowledge of any leading 
members of the staff. That, at any rate would 
be perfectly explicable, and indeed we ourselves 
are still persuaded that something of the kind 
happened. But the Choya does not say so. It 
asserts that the sentence of suspension came 
upon it quite suddenly, and that the cause re- 
mained a mystery until other journals pointed 
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to the obnoxious verses. If we are to accept 
this assertion, we shall be compelled to con- 
clude that the editors of the Choya were in- 
capable of discovering for themselves how 
greviously their journal had offended against 
every canon of respectability and morality. We 
do not accept it. There is no possibility of 
conceiving that intelligent, educated, and civi- 
lized men could have been for one single 
instant in doubt about the reason of the sen- 
tence of suspension, unless the poets’ corner 
of the paper had escaped their notice al- 
together, The Choya Shimbun commences its 
article by thanking the Authorities for their 
leniency in limiting the period of suspension to 
one week—6th to 13th instant—but at the same 
time offers profuse apologies to its readers for 
having, by its want of care (/uchiu-4), brought 
about an interruption of its writings during a sea- 
son so interesting and important as the present. 
It then goes on to say that the principles of its 
daily conduct are loyalty and patriotism ; that it 
avoids yielding to any passing gusts of passion 
and losing sight of the national interests, and it 
calls upon its readers to bear witness thus far in 
its favour. It further claims that the Authori- 
ties themselves have recognised the unintentional 
character of its offence by the shortness of 
their sentence of suspension, and it begs its 
readers not to let this incident interrupt 
the favour they have always shown towards 
the paper. This article written with great 
skill and in admirably chosen language, leaves 
litle to be desired. But unfortunately the 
Chéya does not stop here. In its editorial 
notes it writes as follows :—‘‘ This journal was 
suddenly placed under sentence of suspension on 
the 6th instant. Looking through our columns 
for that day, we observed nothing special. 
According to other journals, however, it appeared 
that we had jwrilten something about Nishino. 
We had not indeed written anything about 
Nishino, but we had inserted some verses on the 
subject, and it may be that their language con- 
tained something intemperate. Rumour says that 
the Authorities, having detected a tendency to 
publish statements about Nishino’s affair, and to 
use intemperate language in connection with it, 
had resolved that evil results might ensue unless 
the tendency was checked, and it would seem 
that, unfortunately for us, we happened just 
then to insert verses relative to Nishino. But 
in point of fact when the news of Nishino’s 
act reached us we all felt that the appearance 
of such persons in society was a source of un- 
easiness, and that care should be taken to 
prevent any consequences (Sono a/o wo fatsu 
yoni). That this was our sentiment may be 
seen by comparing our columns with those of 
our contemporaries. We even refrained from 
publishing the letters said to have been written 
by Nishino to his parents and family, for al- 
though they reached us earlier than they reached 
other papers, we were uncertain of their authen- 
ticity. Having then exercised so much cau- 
tion, it is matter for regret that we incurred a 
sentence of suspension by publishing a soli- 
tary piece of poetry.” It is indeed matter for 
regret ; but still more regrettable, in our opi- 
nion, is the exceedingly guarded tone now 
adopted by the C/idya in speaking of the verses 
about Nishino. "It may be that their language 
contained something intemperate” (naru hodo, 
kono jt wa odayaka narazaru kado aru ka mo 





shirecu). This is all that-the liberal journal 
has to say about verses which undoubtedly 
Original from 
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heaped obloquy on the murdered Minister and 
eulogised his assassin. We have often de- 
rived so much pleasure and profit from the 
able and outspoken character of the Chéya’s 
writings, that we cannot contemplate without 
pain this failure to appreciate an occasion about 
which no true leader of Japanese progress can 
entertain the smallest uncertainty. 


Iris ramoured in well-informed circles in the 
capital that an important movement is likely to 
take place ere long in the official world, and 
that its result will be the strengthening of the 
Cabinet by the admission to its ranks of the 
leaders of the two great parties, the Datdo 
Dankeisu and the Conservatives. It is also said 
that the leader of the Liberals (7#yw-s0) will 
enter the Government in a position of great 
prominence, though he will not possess a Seat 
in the Cabinet, We do not pretend to con- 
firm these rumours by publishing them, neither 
does it seem advisable to refer to them more 
explicitly, inasmuch as the appointments in 
question are still somewhat hypothetical. We 
trust, however, that events will shape themselves 
in the sense indicated. It would undoubtedly 
bea source of national congratulation as well 
as a strong guarantee for the country’s peaceful 
progress were the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution to be the means of bringing all parties 
into one camp, and were the Government en- 
abled to give an account of its steward- 
ship to the first Parliament with the endorse- 
ment of all those that put their hands to the 
plough of State at the beginning of the Aleijé 
era. Before the Constiution was promulgated 
there were no intelligible party platforms. Men 
agitated in the air. Ignorant of the Govern- 
ment’s programme, they lacked the chief basis 
of all political movement, tangible opposition. 
And now that the Constitution has been pro- 
mulgated, they do not seem to be much nearer 
a clear understanding of the lines they desire to 
follow. There is really no explicable reason, so 
far as political opinions are concerned, why 
Count Goto, or Count Itagaki, or Viscount Tani 
or any other leader of the so-called Opposition, 
should not be absorbed into the ranks of official- 
dom. They are working in precisely the same 
direction as the Government, though it may 
please them to think that differences exist. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Wor/h China Daily 
ANiws has had a bad quarter of an hour because 
the Emperor of Japan, in the speech from the 
Throne at the promulgation of the Constitution, 
made use of this phrase :—‘‘ That we have been 
so fortunate in our reign, in keeping with the 
tendency of the times, as to accomplish this 
work, we owe to the glorious spirits of the Im- 
perial Founder of our house and our other 
Imperial ancestors,” The correspondent, a 
warm admirer of Japan’s progress, has been ‘‘ac- 
customed to ascribe to a Gracious Providence” 
the remarkable successes she has had and her 
happy immunity from errors, But now, be- 
hold, ‘‘ His Majesty and Government believe in 
ghosts rather than in God.” They find it 
“more in keeping with the science of the day 
to assert that the affairs of man and the bene- 
ficence of the Heavens are controlled by our 
dead grandfathers and great-grandfathers, than 
By the action of the Divine Being.” It is very 
zannoying, truly. In sympathy with this corre- 
sSpondent we mustall ‘‘ regret the prominent and 
£ulsome ebullition of these foolish sentiments 
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on such a solemn and epoch-forming occa- 
sion.” The Chinese, even the heathen Chinese, 
would not make such a blunder. They would 
have ascribed the honour to Heaven, as they 
have uniformly done “since the commence- 
ment of their nation,” which habit has “no 
doubt been an element in their preservation,” 
for this kind Heaven that controls mundane 
affairs and manages them according to its own 
benevolence, would assuredly destroy any na- 
tion that failed to utter proper formula of ac- 
knowledgment with its lips. Sad indeed is it to 
discover that the ‘intellectual equipment of the 
Japanese is in such a sorry plight.” It would 
have been “ far more noble on their part to have 
confessed Heaven, and encouraged their people 
to do likewise.” These things are much betier 
managed in the West. Her Majesty is Queen 
of the United Kingdom and Empress of India 
“by the Grace of God,” which is evidently an 
appropriate form of expression, seeing that the 
divine grace was abundantly manifested in our 
manner of acquiring India. ‘The German hosts 
cut their path to Paris by a special dispensation 
of Heaven, and the French expected to annihilate 
them by the same dispensation. King Henry, by 
the Grace of God, defended the faith which other 
European potentates, in the same sacred name, 
sought to extirpate by the rack and the stake. 
But Japanese sovereigns and statesmen are be- 
hind the age in these respects. They do not 
understand that Providence is particularly con- 
cerned about their affairs or particularly engaged 
watching over them, therefore they assert no 
special dispensation of the Deity in their be- 
half. The formula used by the Emperor in 
the speech from the Throne, was not an in- 
vocation of Imperial ghosts. It was simply a 
stereotyped way of saying that His Majesty does 
not claim for himself the credit of the things 
achieved in his reign; that he attributes them 
rather to the wise rule of his predecessors, 
under whose sway the nation has been gradually 
educated to fitness for the reforms of the Meiji 
era. The Japanese, indeed, believe that the 
immortal souls of the dead retain some interest in 
the sphere where their fondest hopes were once 
centred and their noblest efforts exercised. They 
do not suppose that death involves everlasting 
oblivion to the things and persons among 
whom life is spent. When the Emperor 
spoke of the spirits of his ancestors, he un- 
doubtedly expressed his faith that these have 
always retained and do still retain a benevolent 
interest in the kingdom they once governed. 
But what he chiefly sought to convey; what his 
Japanese hearers chiefly understood by his 
speech, was that he recognised the work done by 
previous Emperors, and did not pretend to usurp 
the credit of progress for which the nation could 
not have been prepared without their rule. His 
Majesty will probably be better advised in 
future. He will hereafter adoptsome of the re- 
ligious formulz, some of the claims to Heavenly 
Guardianship, that, Western Sovereigns employ 
when they proceed to cut one another's throats 
or to steal one another's territories. Having 
advanced so far in Occidental civilization, 
Japan must now begin to adopt its cant as well 
as its culture. 





A Mextine of Yokohama subscribers to a pro- 
posed entertainment to the Honorable P. Le 
Poer Trench took place on Monday afternoon 
in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. Among 
those present were Messrs, J. A. Fraser, F. S. 





James, A. H. Groom, H. A. Herbert, W. Brent, 
J. Dodds, N. P. Kingdon, W. Aitchison, W. 
H. Taylor, E. Abboit, A. J. Easton, J. A. 
Jeffrey, H. C. Litchfield, Daniel, F. Townley, 
Jj. P. Reid, T. Brewer, E, B, Watson, J. F. 
Lowder, F. C. Davidge. Mr. N. P. Kingdon 
was moved to the chair, and, after thanking the 
meeting for the honour done him in asking 
him to take that position, he said that the 
list of subscribers to the ball intended to be 
given to Mr. Trench, who had been for a long 
time a representative of Her Majesty in Japan, 
was a suflicient testimony of the high regard in 
which he was held by his countrymen here. 
It was certainly meet and proper that this 
testimony of the esteem in which Mr. Trench 
was held should be made in the most suitable 
and social form. It now rested with the meet- 
ing to name a committee to find out when it 
would suit Mr. Trench that the ball should take 
place, and also to determine the form of any 
ceremony that might be resolved upon. Mr, 
Abbott would read the names of the subscribers, 
72 in number, and he might remark that the 
list had apparently been got up in one day— 
(applause)—which sufficiently showed the esti- 
mation in which Mr, Trench was held and 
the desire to wish him farewell, prosperity, and 
advancement. On the motion of Mr: Dodds, 
seconded by Mr. E. B. Watson, the following 
Committee was appointed :—Messrs. Kingdon, 
Macpherson, J. A. Fraser, Morriss, Dr. Wheeler, 
Messrs. Watson, Dodds, Litchfield, Taylor, 
Rickett, Lowder, Brooke, Abbott, Groom, and 
Townley. Mr. Kingdon was asked to take the 
office of Chairman of the Committee, and con- 
sented to doso. Friday, the 2gth instant, being 
suggested as the date for the ball, Mr. Abbott 
was authorised to ask Mr, Trench whether that 
day would be convenient to him. After de- 
ciding several matters of detail, the meeting 
adjourned. 
* * * 

It may perhaps be well to note that Tokyo and 
Yokohama are acting separately in this matter. 
The Tokyo residents, though only too well 
pleased to combine with Yokohama on ordinary 
occasions, feel that an independent demonstra- 
tion is essentially called for in this instance. 
They have arranged to give a banquet to Mr. 
Trench on the 27th inst. 


Tue now verified rumour that the United 
States of America has agreed to revise its Treaty 
with Japan on the lines desired by the latter 
Power, is beginning to receive, at the hands of 
Japanese writers, notice such as might have 
been from the first anticipated. The M/ainich: 
Shimbun has a long article on the subject. It 
expresses the opinion that while America, from 
a geographical point of view, ought to be the 
first among Western Powers to treat Japan with 
friendliness and liberality, the character of the 
people of the United States and the spirit of their 
foreign policy also point to the same result. 
Their own struggles for independence have 
taught them to sympathise with similar aspira- 
tions on the part of other countries, and their 
conduct has always been marked by forbearance 
towards the weak and resolution towards the 
strong. England and Germany are doubiless 
inspired by friendly sentiments towards Japan, 
but with America rests the palm of giving 
effect to-her liberality. America it 
helps Korea to achieve her independence and 
it is an American that exposes the rude 
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and selfish attitude of the Chinese envoy in 
Soul; America it is that has interfered be- 
tween powerful Germany and helpless Samoa, 
and saved the latter from being absorbed into 
the territory of the former ; America it was that, 
alone among all the Treaty Powers, returned 
her share of the Shimonoseki indemnity to 
Japan, The Mainichi Shimbun goes back, 
too, to early times, and recalls the fact that on 
the occasion of the murder of Mr. Heuskin, 
Secretary of the American Legation, the U.S. 
Minister, Mr. Townsend Harris, firmly opposed 
the strong measures advocated by his colleagues 
and declared his unwavering confidence in the 
good faith of the Japanese Government. Itrefers 
also to the policy pursued by Judge Bingham, 
the former Representative of the United States, 
who alone among the Foreign Ministers sup- 
ported Japan’s proposals for Treaty Revision, 
and it declares that this last and crowning act on 
America’s part is a worthy and fitting sequel to 
her consistently friendly proceedings in the past. 
* * 

The Ifainicht Shimbun further thrusts aside, 
as quite undeserving of serious attention, the 
argument advanced recently by one of our 
local contemporaries that a treaty concluded 
with the Democratic Cabinet on the eve of ils 
retirement from office is not likely to be rati- 
fied by the new Republican Government. The 
Tokyo journal says, with truth, that though 
this last and most valuable mark of friendship 
has been given by the Democrats, a long and 
unvaried record of goodwill stands to the 
credit of the Republicans, and denies as utterly 
groundless the notion that a change of Govern- 
ments will affect the issue unfavourably to 
Japan, We entirely agree with this view. 
‘There is no question of politics involved in the 
settlement of the Treaty Revision problem. In 
such a matter the Republicans will assuredly be 
as liberal as their Democratic predecessors. + 





Tne theory often advanced by foreign critics 
that the people of Japan have no strongly rooted 
religious persuasions, has always seemed to us 
very difficult to reconcile with the remarkable 
liberality of their contributions for religions 
purposes. Consider the Monto Sect, for ex- 
ample. Its great temples in Tékyd are the 
well known Kwannon at Asakusa and the huge 
Monzeki in Tsukiji, while in Kyoto its wor- 
shippers assemble at those far-famed buildings, 
the Nishi-Hongwan-ji and the Higashi-Hong- 
wanji. Every one of these splendid temples was 
constructed entirely by voluntary contributions 
from the people, and the same is true of the 
innumerable places of worship where Monto 
priests officiate throughout the empire. The 
Higashi-Hongwan-ji in Kyoto is now approach- 
ing completion. It has been in process of 
construction for the past ten years, and during 
that time the money expended on it aggregates, 
according to popular rumour, twelve million 
yen, but according to the actual accounts a 
little more than half of that sum. Contributions 
in kind have also been made—colossal beams 
of timber, huge blocks of granite, and splendid 
bronzes—and in one of the annexes of the im- 
posing edifice there is preserved a cable made 
of women’s hair, with which some of the heavier 
materials were placed 7 situ. The provinces 
of Kaga and Noto are perhaps the principal 
centres of the Monto Sect. It was there that, 
in feudal days, special regulations had to be 
enforced by efs of the district in order 
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to restrain the lavish eagerness with which the 
people gave of their gold and goods for re- 
ligious uses, and itis there at present that the 
faithful subscribe a regular fixed amount daily 
each in proportion to his or her means, for the 
building of the great temple in Kyoto and for 
other purposes of their creed. Does all this 
betoken a perfunctory attitude towards re- 
ligion? When Buddhism came to Japan it 
certainly was received at first not less for the 
sake of the material civilization that came in 
its train than for its religious teaching. But it 
gradually made its way into the hearts of the 
people, and though never propagated by the 
rack or the stake, the devotion it receives and the 
influence it exercises will bear comparison, we 
think, with the results achieved by Christianity 
elsewhere. There are, however, few Buddhist 
fanatics. The faith, though it plays a suffi- 
ciently important! role in the everyday lives of 
the people, does not seem to raise men, in 
Japanat all events, to those extraordinary heights 
of ecstasy and self-sacrifice so often climbed by 
disciples of Christianity. 





Tue twelfth annual Report of the council of 
missions combining to form the United Church 
of Christ (Presbyterian) in Japan is to hand. 
The missions thus focussed into one strong 


native church are as follows :— 
Estantisuin, 
Mission of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America 3859 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church (North) in the U.S.A. 
Mission of the United Presbyterian Charch of Scot 
Mission of the Reformed ‘German) Church in the 
Mission of the Presbyterian Chuzch (South) in the U, 
Mission of the Woman's Union Mis, Society of America 






The missionaries connected with the council 
number forty-four men and thirty-eight women. 
Twelve important centres are occupied, from 
which all parts almost of the empire can be 
worked, The year past, according to this 
report, has been one of very gratifying success— 
the best of all success—that of continual growth, 
The adult membership numbers seven thousand 
five hundred and fifty-one, to which may be 
added one thousand one hundred and _thirty- 
nine children, making a total of eight thousand 
six hundred and ninety. The increase during 
the year is one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. There are sixty-one churches, an 
increase of three, with thirty-six ministers, an 
increase of two. The financial income from the 
native churches shows an increase of yen 
1,761.99, making a total of yen 20,315.82. The 
United Church was formed in 1877 with eight 
churches and six hundred and twenty-three 
Christians. Thus the church doubles every 
three years. The directingathering of converts 
has been, the report states, for the most part, 
the work of the Japanese pastors and evangelists. 
Full credit is given to the native ministry, and the 
palpable fact is emphasized that the future of 
the church depends on the men chosen on the 
spot for those important offices. Almost every 
part of the field has had its share of success, 
but some parts have {been préeminently fa- 
voured ; for instance in Mombetsu, a charming 
settlement in Hokkaido composed chiefly of 
emigrants from Sendai, the first convert was 
baptized only two years ago; now the church 
has more than a hundred members, is self-sup- 
porting, paying the salary of the minister and 
the cost of the church building. Of course the 
cry, as in almost every mission, is for more 
efficient native workers to occupy fields ready 
and waiting to welcome the worker. In Mizuno, 
a hamlet near Nagoya, a Buddist priest out of 





curiosity invited the minister from Nagoya to 


visit the place. He came; the priest was soon 
satisfied and left the village. Now more than 
half the houses are occupied by Christian 
families and there is no other religion there, 
In difficult Kyisha itself the ice is broken and 
signs of success are apparent. The matter of 
union with the Congregational Church has been 
furthered a stage, and so far as the Itchi Kyokai 
is concerned there seems to be no difficulty in 
the way of a speedy consummation. Educa- 
tional work is assuming considerable dimen- 
sions. Twenty-three men and thirty-five women 
of the missionary body are engaged wholly in 
teaching, and several more are similarly oc- 
cupied during a part of their time. Four 
schools for boys and young men teach over four 
hundred students. In eight primary schools 
there are over eight hundred pupils of both 
sexes, and in twelve schovls for girls and young 
women there are more than a thousand students. 
In all, the students number two thousand two 
hundred and sixty. The most of these enter 
with no knowledge of Christianity; as they 
advance to higher classes a large proportion 
make a voluntary confession of faith, and it 
often occurs that the whole class is Christian 
before graduation. Still as a means of increas- 
ing the number of converts, the schools are not 
to be compared for a moment with direct 
evangelistic work. But the indirect results are 
not to be ignored. The result of training 
boys and girls for years under Christian in- 
fluence, who will afterwards become factors 


i |in the history of the nation, cannot be over- 


estimated. Reference is made in the Report 
to the failure of treaty revision conferences 
and subsequent strictness in issuing pass- 
ports, which hindered to some extent the free- 
dom of work in -the interior. But a strong 
hope is expressed that the United States will 
shortly conclude a treaty with Japan abolishing 
extraterritoriality and with it the last hindrance 
from without to the free preaching of the gospel 
in Japan. The Report closes with the hope that 
the forces of the missionaries will soon reach 
every part of Japan. We congratulate this ener- 
getic church on the wisdom of its plans and 
the substantial success it can show, and wish 
it increasing prosperity in the future. 





Tue latest ‘Notice to Mariners,” issued by the 
Board of Trade, contains the following re- 
ference to the reef reported by Captain Lee of 
the Abyssinia in September last :—‘ A danger- 
ous rock, awash, is reported to lie off the E. 
coast (of Japan) in approx. 36.° 39’ N., 142.° 
27'E. The position given is within the limits 
of possible error of that assigned to the Askold 
Rock, which was reported in 1859 and was re- 
moved from the Admiralty charts in 1878. 
Mariners should therefore use caution until 
further examination has been made. December, 
1888.” From an old edition of the China Sea 
Directory we learn that ‘Askold Reef, said to be 
in lat. 36° 4’ N. long, 141° 25’ E. was reported 
by the Russian frigate Askold, and has been 
again seen by the Russian gun vessel Sibole 
(reported by the Commander of the Syole in 
1871); it is described as being about 20 feet 
above the water, with the sea breaking heavily 
upon it.” It will be remembered that H.M.S, 
Linnet and Swift were detached from the 
squadron in the beginning of October to search 
for the reef reported by the Adyssinra, and 
“spent two days in searching for it, but were 





unable to find any trace of it.” 
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Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Harima 
Maru, Captain Tsuge, sailed from Hakodate, 
on March 3rd, bound to Hanasaki, and the 
following morning, near Cape Gerimo, met a 
great quantity of loose ice, It became necessary 
to slow the engines and proceed with caution. 
At noon of the same day, when about 10 miles 
west of Akkoshi Bay, amass of pack ice was 
found extending from the shore in a South- 
Easterly direction, completely barringany further 
progress northward. An attempt was made 
to reach Kushiro, but the ice was found closely 
packed along the coast. The vessel was then 
turned seaward and steamed along the edge of 
the ice field, in the hope that a channel might 
be found further off shore, but after following the 
barrier for 20 miles to the South-Eastward, no 
opening couldbe discovered. On the contrary, 
it was seen thatthe pack extended right away to 
thehorizon in the same direction. Fromthe mast- 
head no open water could be distinguished to 
the northward, and the vessel was consequently 
obliged to relinquish all hope of completing her 
voyage and had to return to Hakodate. This ex- 
perience is abnormal. As arule the ice does 
not extend south of the Goyomai Channel. 
Communication between Hakodate and Hana- 
saki is uninterrupted throughout the winter. 
Possibly there may be some connection between 
this phenomenon and the raw, wet weather that 
has prevailed in Toky6 and Yokohama for the 
past few days. 





Svusscrisers to the fund for the restoration of 
the grave of Will Adams will be pleased to 
learn that the work has been completed, and 
that it has been done in a neat and substantial 
manner. On Sunday Mr. Mitsuhashi and the 
gentlemen who have superintended the work, 
and who were the original promoters of the 
scheme of restoration, paid a visit to the grave. 
The tomb has been covered with a large quan- 
tity of dressed stone, the front forming a flight 
of steps, upon which the original monumental 
stones have been firmly erected, and the whole 
enclosed in a high and substantial plain iron 
fence. The guardian has had a house built 
close by, and there is no longer a chance of the 
tomb being desecrated by ruthless hands. Mr. 
Walkinshaw, who was’ present Sunday, took a 
photograph of the restored grave, which will 
doubtless shortly be on view, but as the place is 

~ now easy of access, a new path having been cut 
at the top of the hill, many will probably make 
a pilgrimage to the spot. Those who do will 
be amply repaid, if only by the extensive and 
magnificient view of land and sea. 


Accorpine to the Hongkong papers, Mr. 
Henry Norman, the special commissioner of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, has returned to that Colony 
from his visit to Tonquin, where he inspected 
the coal mines and made a trip to the Franco- 
Chinese frontier. The ceremony of the en- 
thronement of the new King of Annam took 
place on Jan. 31st with great pomp in the pre- 
sence of three hundred mandarins and a number 
of French officials. The King is a boy aged 
twelve. Mr. Chater’s Praya extension scheme 
has advanced another step. A meeting of the 
marine lot-holders has been held, at which it 
was decided to accept two conditions imposed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
namely that the new Praya be 7§ feet in width 
instead of 65, which will add $40,000 to the 
cost, and that private pier and wharf owners re- 
ceive a certain amount of compensation which 
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will involve additional funds to the extent of 
$230,000. After Mr. Chater’s explanation these 
conditions were unreservedly agreed to. A new 
company called the Hongkong Land Invest- 
ment and Agency Company has been formed 
with a capital of $2,500,000, and all the shares 
have been privately subscribed for. The Hong- 
kong Hotel Company has declared a dividend of 
24 per cent. for the half-year. The Daily Press 
gives the following account of the so-called 
religious Mission to Abyssinia:—The Austro- 
Hungarian steamer Amphitrite, which arrived 
here a few days ago, is the steamer which took 
the party of Cossacks to Tajurrah, concerning 
which there has been so much excitement re- 
cently. The dmphitrite took them on board 
at Port Said, the party consisting of about ten 
priests, Colonel Atchinoff, the “ free Cossack,” 
about eighty Cossacks, and forty or fifty labour- 
ers. There were also about ten women, one of 
whom, a most accomplished woman, speaking 
several languages, passed as the wife of Colonel 
Atchinoff. The party carried about twenty-five 
tons of baggage, consisting of several cases, of 
which the contents are unknown, personal effects, 
and a large stock of provisions. They had also 
about fifty rifles. The Colonel, his wife, and 
the priests travelled second class, the remainder 
of the party being steerage passengers. They 
gave out that the object of their journey was to 
establish a religious mission in Abyssinia. Dur- 
ing the voyage the priests held daily services, 
which were attended by the whole of the party. 
Onarriving at Suakim, an Italian Colonel joined 
the vessel, it is supposed with the object of keep- 
ing an eye on the movements of the Mission, 
On arriving at Tajurrah, Colonel Atchinoff 
went ashore to see the head chief or Sultan, 
as he termed him, and after some time re-~ 
turned on board with this personage. Some 
further private conversation took place on board 
between the two. Colonel Atchinoff then called 
for champagne, and after he and the Sultan 
had drank each other's healths, the Sultan re- 
turned to shore accompanied by the whole party. 
As will be remembered; telegrams lately re- 
ceived inform us that Russia has disavowed the 
Mission, and that the whole party have been 
seized by the French Authorities, who have sent 
them back to Russia. By permission of the 
Jockey Club, the Hongkong Polo Club will 
hold a one-day race meeting, at which the Pari- 
mutuel will be introduced. Ponies have been en- 
tered freely, no less than 24 in one race. 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun has been discussing 
the advisability, in the national interest, of 
allowing government officials to become mem- 
bers of Parliament. Art. IX. of the Law of 
Election of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives says :—“ Officials of Justice, auditors, 
revenue officials and police officials shall not be 
eligible. Officials other than those enumerated 
in the preceding clause may, so long as their 
official functions are not thereby interfered with, 
serve as members, retaining their official posi- 
tion.” Though in other countries government 
officials are not infrequently permitted to be- 
come members of national assemblies, ovr 
contemporary’ doubts the wisdom of any such 
concession in the case of Japan. In the 
first place, the peculiar and novel state in 
which the country at present is cannot be suited 
to any such system; and secondly, Government 
officials sitting in Parliament would without 
doubt be actuated by motives different from 
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those of ordinary members, Count Ito and 
Count Kuroda have already declared that the 
Cabinet will not be constituted according to 
party principles, but surely the admission of 
Government officials as members of the Diet 
will conflict with this declaration. Already, 
though Parliament has not been opened, several 
political parties have been formed, and partizans 
are ranging themselves under the standards of 
the Progressionists, the Liberals, the Daido- 
Danketsu, and the Fichi-to. These will no 
doubt fight for seats in Parliament; and in 
such circumstances how will it be possible for 
government officials if elected to the Diet to 
hold themselves aloof from party strife? The 
Mainichi, however, believes, notwithstanding 
the provisions of Art. IX., that the majority of 
members of the House of Representatives will 
be of the people, Were it otherwise the House, 
so far from being worthy of its name, would be 
rather a branch of the Executive. For parlia- 
mentary members connected with the Govern- 
ment would be certain to support the views of 
the latter. Take the present local assemblies 
for instance. There the government officials 
who have seats in the assemblies invariably ad- 
vocate the additional burdens proposed by the 
local Governments, while the ordinary members 
are always to be found on the side of retrench- 
ment and economy. The only course open for 
government officials who wish to enter Parlia- 
ment is to resign their posts, and offer them- 
selves as ordinary citizens for election. Their 
valuable practical knowledge would then be fully 
available for the benefit of the nation. 


Many reports have been received of the distribu- 
tion of relief in the distressed districts of China, 
and the columns of the V.-C. Datly News are 
largely occupied with the details. A ball was 
given at the French Municipal Hall in the 
Model Settlement on the 4th instant, in aid of 
the fund for the famine-stricken people, and 
$2,500 were netted. A correspondent of the 
Shanghai journal, after describing a journey 
from Hankow to Chungking, makes the 
following reference to the steamer Kuling :— 
“Tt may also interest your readers to learn that 
on my way west I-found the people on the out- 
look for the Kuléng. ‘Is she never coming?’ 
said one anxious individual to me, while the 
Magistrate of Tu Chow displayed his interest in 
the matter by sending special messengers to 
my boat for the purpose of obtaining all possible 
information. Not being in the Steamer Com- 
pany’s confidence I was unable to do more than 
repeat the popular rumours which are in every- 
body’s mouth down river. Judging from the 
questions asked, I gathered that lis Worship 
was daily looking for the steamer, and that se- 
veral important dispatches had reached him 
referring to her. His patience must be sorely 
tried. No steamer yet, and the poor man doubt- 
less ‘ waiting’on! Such a spirit of expectancy 
does him credit, and is worthy of being re- 
warded.” 


“A very important discussion,” says the Vew 
York Sun, “upon the physical effects of the 
drinking of alcoholic liquors has recently taken 
place in the Pathological Society of London, 
It was continued during several meetings, and 
among those participating in it were some of 
the most distinguished men of the medical pro- 
fession. The moral side of the question was 
not touched upon at all, the inquiry being as to 
the pathology of alcoholism, and the excessive 
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use of alcohol in its concentrated forms: was 
treated of almost wholly. In opening the de- 
bate, Dr. Payne gave an historical review of the 
subject, from which it appeared that up to the 
sixteenth century there are very few notices in 
medical literature of the influence of inebriety 
in causing disease. In the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries they are also rare, Harvey's 
lectures making no direct reference to alco- 
holism, though he described certain cases of 
liver disease evidently produced by that cause. 
But in the period from 1700 to 1850 they begin 
to be frequent, the earlier part of that period 
having been marked by the introduction of dis- 
tilled liquors as a beverage. In 1724 the 
College of Physicians made a public represen- 
tation as to the evils of spirit drinking, and 
earnest efforts were undertaken by the profession 
to check the rapidly growing practice. From 
1850 to the present time, the era of the rise of 
pathological histology, or the department of 
medicine which concerns itself with the effects 
of disease on the animal tissues, the subject 
has assumed a leading importance. As the 
result of such pathological investigations, 
Dr. Payne and all the speakers treated 
alcohol as a veritable poison; but he ex- 
plained that he used the term poison not with 
unqualified condemnation. He described it as 
favouring the accumulation of fat, acting as a 
functional stimulus, or, in larger doses, as a 
functional poison on the nervous system, espe- 
cially on the brain, and working as a tissue poi- 
son, as destroying the vitality of some tissue 
elements and setting up inflammation in others. 
The changes worked by it on the brain Dr. 
Payne described as generally like those of old 
age. Excessive drinking seems to diminish 
the fertility of both sexes, especially of the male. 
The preponderance of testimony is that it is not 
a frequent cause of Bright's disease. The or- 
gans of respiration suffer, obstinate catarrhs of 
lamyx and bronchi being common; drinking 
habits make such skin diseases as psoriasis and 
eczema inveterate and sometimes quite incur- 
able. So far as statistics obtained by the British 
Medical Association show, alcohol has no in- 
fluence in inducing apoplexy, diabetes, and 
pneumonia, though in the last disease pre- 
liminary drinking habits impair resistance to its 
ravages. Different diseases are induced by dif- 
ferent forms of the stimulant, gout being rare in 
a whisky-drinking country and common in a 
beer-drinking, In summing up the debate, Dr. 
Payne said that it had been shown that the 
action of alcohol had more resemblance to the 
action of mineral poisons than we have been 
accustomed to think.” 





We have already alluded briefly to the fatal 
accident that occurred at the spinning factory 
of Onoko, in Kanazawa, Kaga province, on the 
8th instant, Some particulars are now given by 
the Oficial Gazette. The accident occurred at 
about half-past five o'clock in the morning. 
Work had not yet commenced, buta number of 
the factory hands, principally girls, had as- 
sembled and were warming themselves in the 
engine room when the boiler burst... The force 
of the explosion was very great. It was felt fully 
half-a-mile away. Nearly three-fourths of the 
boiler were torn off and hurled toa distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards. E 





ght factory girls and 
one male hand werekilledon the spot. The wound- 
ed numbered nine, among whom were two mana- 
gers, one male factory hand, one fireman, and 
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five girls. ‘The appearance of the corpses was 
terrible ; they were so cruelly mutilated as to be, 
in most cases, quite unrecognisable. Among 
the wounded, loss of limbs and severe scalding 
were the most serious injuries. Some of the 
bodies are said to have been thrown forty yards. 
The engine was of seven horse-power. The 
boiler tubes had been constructed in Kanazawa 
a year previously, and the engine purchased in 
July of 1886, ‘The cause of the disaster is sup- 
posed to have been a failure of the safety valve. 





A corresponneEnt of the Nicht Nichi Shimbun 
throws new light on the story of the late Vis- 
count Mori's visit to the Shrine of Daijingu in De- 
cember, 1887. The correspondent says that the 
gate at which the supposed act of disrespect was 
perpetrated, is the fourth gate, that is to say, 
the outermost entrance. It is here” that wor- 
shippers throw coin into the Saisen-bako. The 
gate is under the charge of the Kannushi lowest 
in rank; and is altogether a place to which com- 
paratively little reverence attaches. Visitors of 
chokunin and sonin rank, as well as persons who 
show liberality in their contributions to the 
Satsen-bako, are allowed to pass the gate, and 
for the rest there is nothing to indicate that 
special exclusiveness is observed. It must also 
be remembered, the correspondent adds, that 
the Shinto shrines at Ise are not constructed, as 
to their approaches and gates, after the manner 
of ordinary buildings. A stranger going there 
might easily be puzzled how to proceed. It is 
in the highest degree improbable that the small- 
est disrespect was intended by Viscount Mori. 
He saw nothing whatever to indicate that the 
gate and its curtain were treated with respect, 
and in raising the curtain with his stick his 
sole object undoubtedly was to discover how to 
proceed. He might have passed in at once had 
he been so minded, but his hesitation and the 
action that inadvertently accompanied it, led to 
the fatal consequences so deplorable and so 
utterly unmerited. 
* * * 

After the publication of the above by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, a Shinto official ad- 
dressed that journal, denying the correctness of 
its correspondent’s information, and saying that 
it is not usual to allow persons who have con- 
tributed large alms to pass the gate. It never- 
theless appears that the accounts originally 
published unjustly magnified the nature of 
Viscount Mori's act. 


Cerrtatn Liberals are not at all satisfied that 
Aibara Naobumi, the would-be assassin of 
their leader, Count Itagaki, should languish in 
prison, In 1882, Aibara was condemned to 
penal servitude for life for an attempt to kill 
Count (then Mr.) Itagaki, and was sent to 
Sarachi Prison in Hokkaido, where he is now 
confined. There is very little doubt that Aibara, 
a conservative of the old type, regarded Liberal- 
ism and its leader with biter hatred, and that, 
in attempting to take Count Itagaki’s life, he 
counted himself an honest patriot. Considered 
from this point of view, his crime was of a poli- 
tical character, and as the Imperial Amnesty 
granted atthe promulgation of the Constitution 
was supposed to cover all political offences, it 
is claimed that Aibara should be included inthe 
act of clemency. Count Itagaki himself is said 
to be very desirous of procuring Aibara’s par- 
don, and there is talk of petitioning the Em- 
peror to thatend. If such a petition ever had 








any chance of success, we should say that the 
opportunity has now been definitely lost. Many 
so-called “liberals” have shown that the Au- 
thorities could scarcely err more fatally than by 
treating political assassins with leniency. Nishi- 
no Buntaro’s story is an effective warning. Not 
to condone such crimes, but to visit them with 
the utmost penalty of the law and the execra- 
tion of all intelligent persons, is the plain duty 
of the time. 





‘Tue telegraphic news forwarded by Reuter stat- 
ing that Pigott, the furnisher of the Pamell 
letters to Zhe Zimes, had admitted having in- 
formed Archbishop Walsh that the letters were 
forgeries, bore date London the 27th February. 
It would seem, therefore, that the admission was 
extracted from Pigott in evidence given on the 
26th. But this is by no means clear. Pigott 
made his first appearance before the Commis. 
sion at the afternoon sitting of February oth. 
He is described as a well-dressed, benevolent 
looking man of about 60 years of age. In 1985 
he had been proprietor of the Jrishman, 4 
Fenian organ, and had himself belonged to the 
Supreme Council of the I.R. B. Parnell, Biggar, 
Mullett, and Murphy had all been members of 
this Council at some period. Pigott's. story, 
told briefly, was this:—Among the Fenians 
there had been a man named Eugene Davis, 
who left Ireland and went to France to study 
for holy orders. To this man Pigott ad- 
dressed himself at Lausanne in Jannary, 
1886. Pigott was then acting under the direc- 
tion of Houston, Secretary of the Loyal Patriotic 
League. He had for some time been in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and finally entered into an 
arrangement to procure and supply information 
against the Parnellites on payment of a guinea 
a day. 
the Parnellites—Davis being apparently a warm 
advocate of Fenian methods—Pigott applied to 
him on the plea that he desired to write a 
pamphlet against the National League and to 
embody signed documents in it, At first 
Davis showed reluctance, but finally a douceur 
of £1,000 opened his mouth and he gave 
information which was immediately communi- 
cated to Houston. As yet, however, no signed 
documents were forthcoming. By and by 
Pigott met, in Paris, one Morris Murphy of the 
Clan-na-Gael, and by this man’s aid, alter 4 
journey to New York, he obtained the cele- 
brated Parnell letters. They were enclosed in 
a black bag, which contained besides some 
other letters of Parnell's and of Egan's. Murphy 
received £500 for this performance. “He 
took me,” said Pigott, ‘to a café in the Rue St. 
Honore. He conducted me to a private room 
where five men were seated around a lable. 
These men, he said, represented the Clan-na- 
Gael. 
book that under no circumstances would I re 
veal the source from which I obtained the docu- 
ments. I also swore I would not mention 
names, and if any proceedings followed the 
publication of the letters I would not testify.” 
Pigott procured other letters of Parnell 
from Thomas Brown, also a member of the 
Clan na Gael, two years afterwards in Paris. 
For these leiters he paid £150. The Parnell 
letters did not profess to be written by Pare 
nell: they were only signed by him, On the 
strength of these letters and on other inform 
tion procured by Pigoit, the “ Parnellism aud 
Crime” articles were compiled. All these de 


Knowing that Davis was bitter against 


He made me swear on a Catholic prayer™ 









tails were given by Pigott in Court with suficien! 
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readiness and appearance of candour. It was 
further shown in evidence that, owing to the 
oath sworn by him to the Clan-na-Gael, Zhe 
Times refrained from requiring an explanation 
of the source whence the letters were obtained. 
Pigott supplemented his story by an account of 
certain attempts made by Parnell’s friends or 
agents to threaten or cajole him into con- 
fessing the letters to be forgeries, but this 
part of the tale possesses little significance if 
we assume that Parnell and his associates really 
knew the letters to be spurious. This ended 
the examination-in-chief. Sir Charles Russell 
then took Pigott in hand. He prefaced the 
cross-examination by requiring the witness to 
write the following words, “livelihood, prosely- 
tism, Patrick Egan, hesitancy.” Pigott spelled 
the last word ‘‘hesitency,” an error also made 
in the supposed Parnell letters. This point 
made, Sir Charles then sprang his great mine. 
It was a letter written by Pigott to Archbishop 
Walsh three days before Zhe Times published 
the Parnell letters. It ran thus :— 


Private and confidential. My Lord: The importance of 
the matter about which I write will doubtless excuse this 
instrusion on your attention, Briefly, I wish to say that I 
have been made aware of details of certain proceedings 
that are in preparation with the object of destroying the 
influence of the Parnellite party in Parliament. 1 cannot 
enter more fully into details than to state that the proceed- 
ings referred to consist in the publication of certain state- 
ments purporting to prove the complicity of 'arnell himself 
and some of his supporters with murders and outrages in 
Ireland, to be followed in all probability by the institution 
of criminal proceedings against these parties Ly the Go- 
vernment. 
Your Grace may be assured that I speak with full know- 
ledge and am in a position to prove beyond all doubt or 
question the truth of what I say. I will further assure your 
Grace that Iam also able to point out how the designs 
may be successfully combatted and defeated. I assure 
your Grace that [have no other motive except to respect 
fully suggest that your Grace would communicate the sub- 
stance of what I state to some one or other of the parties 
concerned, on, however, the specific understanding that my 
name he kept'a secret, to whom I could furnish details, ex- 
hibit proofs, and suggest how the coming blow may 
be effectually met. For reasons which, no doubt, 
your Grace will have no difficulty discovering, 
could not apply to any of the parties direct, and 
that is why I venture to ask your Grace’s interference. 
At the same time I know that in adopting this 
course I run the risk of'incurting your Grace’s_dis- 
pleasure, but perhaps the deep interest which your Grace 
is known to take in the preservation of the integrity of the 
‘arty that is so seriously threatened will plead my excuse. 
Koreover, | am forced to bey your Grace’s assistance from 
the strong conviction in my own mind, founded on what | 
have learned and the evidence relied on, which is prima 
facie serious, that the proceedings. unless met in the way | 
can suggest, will succeed in their object. In any case, 
therefore I trust your Grace will regard this letter as 
and confidential, except that it may Le referred to in fur- 
therance of the motives with which it was sent. 
P.S.—Ineed bardly add that did I consider the par 
ties really guilty of the things charged against them 1 
should not dream «f suggesting that your Grace should 
take part in an effort to shield them. “I only wish to im- 
press upon your Grace that the evidence is apparently eon. 
vincing, and probably would insure conviction if submitted 
to an English jury. 






































This letter was read on the 21st of February. 
It produced a great sensation. Pigott, however, 
did not entirely break down. He endured a 
trying cross-examination, and persisted in aver- 
ring that he could not recall the circumstances 
he had intended to allude to in the letter to the 
Archbishop, But the next day he voluntarily 
admitted that the statements made by him to 
Archbishop Walsh had been unfounded. Other 
letters sent by him to the Archbishop as well as 
the latter's replies were then read, until it be- 
came quite clear that Pigott had at least evin- 
ced willingness to give some information which 
would refute the charges against Parnell. Sit 
Charles Russell also produced other letters 
showing that Pigott’s impecuniosity had led him 
to make false statements to other persons. Still 
Pigott did not yield entirely. Asked by Sir 
Charles if he was not ashamed of himself, he 
replied hotly :—*“ Under the circumstances, no. 
It is scandalous that I should be thus ques- 
tioned. I did not forge the letters. If I did I 
should not be here.” This was on Friday, the 
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22nd of February. Possibly the Commission did 
notsit on Saturday and Sunday, and on Monday, 
the 25th, Pigott seems to have disappeared. 
The Times, then, having regard to the exposure 
made of Pigott’s character and to the fact of his 
absconding, doubtless adopted the only digni- 
fied and honest course—withdrew the letters, 
and expressed regret for their publication. But 
it does not appear, so far as we know, that 
Pigott admitted them to be forgeries. On the 
contrary, he seems to have maintained their 
genuineness to the last, Of course it is con- 
ceivable that evidence produced on the 25th 
may have finally established the fictitious- 
ness of the letters. But this is unlikely. Had 
such evidence been given Reuter would surely 
have connected it with Zhe Zimes’ withdrawal, 
instead of virtually referring the latter to Pigott’s 
disappearance. The ending seems very un- 
satisfactory. Who is to say that Pigott, though 
really honest about the letters, did not lose his 
head completely after three days in the witness- 
box under the scalpel of Sir Charles Russell, 
and fly simply to escape any continuance of 
such an ordeal ? 





Srrance incidents chequer the history of daily 
life in China, Here is one reported in the 
Peking Gazelle :-— 


‘The Governor of Yinnan states that in some of the 
country districts of that province the villagers have a hor- 
rible custom of burning to death any man caught stealing 
com or fruits in the fields. They at the same time compel 
the man’s relations to sign a document giving then consent 
to what is done, and then make them light the fire with 
their own hands, so to deter them from lodging a complaint 
afterwards. Sometimes the horrible penalty is exacted for 
the breaking of a single branch or stalk, or even false ac- 
cusations are made and men put to death out of spite. 
This terrible practice, which seems incredible when heard, 
came into use during the time of the Yiinnan rebellion; 
and the constant efforts of the authorities have not suc~ 
ceed in extirpating it since. Last autumn a case of the 
lied occured in the Ch'd-ching Prefecture, One evening 
aman named Péng Chao-sheng was going down to watch 
his own field. His path led him alung the side of a patch 
of maize belonging to another man. As he passed he 
pulled off a head of corn. ‘The owner saw him and 
shouted out, upon which he dropped the corn and fled 
The owner went and told his landlord, upon which the 
latter proposed that the pilferer should’ be burned. The 
two men having agreed, next morning they laid the matter 
before an assembly of the villagers. “As the matter was so 
trifling, some advised that it should be let drop, but their 
opinion was not listened to. Un the following day the two 
men seized their victim and bound him, ‘The poor man's 
mother came with all ler relaticns and begged for mercy 

he offered to make atonement by forfeiting the whole of 
her property to the community; but all she could say was 
of no avail. ‘The men refused to give way, and ordered 
her to give her consent to the murder in. writing, threaten- 
ing her that otherwise they would put her to death also, 
Overcome by fear she asked a stranger, a travelling 
doctor, who cannot be identified, to write the required 
paper for her. They then piled up a heap of brushwuod 
inan empty place outside the village, and the next day at 
noon catried the man out and laid him bound upon it, 
‘The woman was compelled to set fire to the faggots, and 
her son was burnt todeath. Afterwards, as soon as she 
could, she stvle away to the town and gave information to 
the authorities. ‘The two men were immediately arrested. 
One of them, the landlord, died in prison; but the other 
was sent tothe provincial capital for trial, The memorialist 
finds that in the fifteenth year of Chtien Lung (a.D. 1750), 
at the request of the Governor of Sechuan, it was deci 
that in the case of any person’s being burnt to death by a 
body of men, the principal offender should be executed by 
the lingering process and participants in the crime be be 
headed. ‘The landlord, who in this case was the principal, 
has already died. His fellow offender has been condemnesi 
to immediate decapitation, and the sentence has been 
carried into effect without delay. 



































Tue Reuter’s summary of the Queen’s Speech 
published in the Singapore /ree Press, after 
referring to England’s foreign relations, has, in 
addition to what was sent to us, ‘that the con- 
dition of Ireland has improved ; that negotia- 
tions with the rulers of Thibet regarding Sikkim 
continue with some hope that further military 
action will be needless ; that a bill will be in- 
troduced for the extension of local Government 
in Scotland.” 


Mr. Henry Noraan’s letters describing his 
visit to Tonquin will not be among the least 





gle 


interesting of his contributions to our knowledge 





of the East. He spent three weeks there, pene- 
trated as far as the Franco-Chinese frontier, 
among the pirates, and visited the new coal- 
fields. With regard to thé latter, he writes that 
they are undoubtedly good, and that Japan 
must anticipate keen competition from them. 
The shares (500 francs par) are now quoted at 
350 per cent. premium. Mr. Norman adds 
that he can bear personal testimony to the quality 
of the coal, since he travelled for a week in M. 
Bavier-Chaffour's steam-launch with a high- 
pressure engine burning the coal all the time. 


Tue rumours of Cabinet changes, referred to by 
us in a recent issue, are repeated and confirmed 
by the vernacular press. Count Goto, we are 
told, is likely to enter the Cabinet either as 
Minister of State for Education or for Com- 
munications; Viscount Tani will be appointed 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, 
and Count Itagaki will be nominated President 
of the House of Peers. There is still, of course, 
an element of conjecture in these assertions, 
but on the whole they seem fairly trustworthy, 
Should they be accomplished, Viscount Hiji- 
kata will probably go to the Privy Council, and 
Viscount Enomoto, if the Zeéshéushé is chosen 
for Count Goto, will receive the portfolio of 
Education. 


Earty on Sunday morning a man named Ka- 
neko Rikizo, aged about 26 years, committed a 
murderous assault on his wife and her foster- 
mother at their house in Fukutomi-cho, Ichome. 
He had only been adopted into the family a 
month before. His wife, who is 16 years of 
age, was severely cut and stabbed about the head 
and other parts of the body, and her foster- 
mother has no less than ten wounds, the weapon 
employed being a large kitchen knife. The 
women are not expected to recover, and their 
assailant has disappeared. 


Tue Penang Gazette says that the O. S. S, Co.’s 
steamer Heclor arrived in Penang from Liver- 
pool on the morning of the 20th ult. bringing 
the steamer Wes/or of the same line, also out- 
ward bound, in tow. It appears that her main 
shaft and piston rod broke when off Acheen, 
and fortunately for the owners, she was picked 
up by the Hecfor four hours after the accident. 








InrorMaTron has been received here of the loss 
of the steamer Swma/ra by fire. The vessel, 
which carried a large cargo of kerosene from 
Batoum, was consigned to Messrs. Adamson, 
Bell & Co., of this port. The particulars do not 
include any statement as to loss of life, but both 
vessel and cargo are presumed to be totally lost. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
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From telegraphic advices received in Tokyo, it 
appears that Mr. Swift, the recently appointed 
Representative of the United States in Japan, 
intends to leave San Francisco for this country 
on the 20th of April. His arrival in Tokyo 
may therefore be looked for about May 13th. 








Mr. Fraser left gland on the 14th instant, 
His arrival in Japan may therefore be looked 
for about the end of April. 
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THE FAPANESE WITNESSES IN THE 
RECENT CASE OF STABBING. 
ge 


HERE is a slight change of opinion, 

we observe, with reference to the 

case of stabbing, recently tried in H.B.M.’s 
Court for Japan. At first our local con- 
temporaries had but one comment to 
ke—censure of the Japanese witnesses. 











m 
One journal applied to them expressions 
which, being peculiar to its own vocu- 
bulary of abuse, may be treated as the 
invective of any irresponsible Yahoo. 
The other, a newspaper of very different 
tone, said that “their evidence could: have 
been little short of perjured”’; regretted 
that “ these very veracious witnesses were 
allowed to depart without one word of 
censure or reproach from the Bench;” 





averred that “the case was so very 
clear that a few judicial remarks could 
by no possibility have been out of 
place”; and foretold that “Japanese sai- 
lots will conceive the notion that they can 
lie with inpunity in the foreign Sailanshos, 
for lying one or two of them certainly 
were.’ This same journal now varies its 
verdict considerably. Talking no longer 
of “lying” or “perjury,” it announces its 
belief that “these Japanese did ‘not wil- 
fully perjure themselves, that they unin- 
tentionally confounded the two men.’ 
There ought not, in our opinion, to have 
been much difficulty in arriving at some 
such conclusion from the outset. ‘The 
Japanese witnesses had apparent 
motive of any kind to swear falsely. If 
they erred at all, they erred simply by 
unwittingly failing to identify the right 
But did they err? That is the 
It will be observed that the 


which 


no 


man. 
question. 
journal from we have quoted 
originally declared “the case to be so 
very clear that a few judicial remarks” 
—in the form of censure of the Japa- 
nese witnesses— could by no possibility 
have been out of place.” ~The same journal 
now sums up this ‘very clear case” thus: 
—"Green, despite his pleading guilty, 
and despite the sworn evidence of several 
witnesses as to his identity, was acquitted 
on the mere statement, unconfirmed by 
oath, of a single man; while the latter 
was convicted of an assault, with which 
the prosecutor never charged him, and 
which all the witnesses swore was com- 
mitted by another man, on his own simple 
statement without an iota of other evi- 
dence.” It is plain, therefore, as we 
said above, that opinions have changed. 
Our local contemporary begins to re- 
cognise that the 
in respect of whom no disturbing motive 
or suspicion of malicious bias can be alleged 


oaths of four men— 


—are worthy of more credence in a Court 
of Law than the statement of one man. 
We should be pleased to leave the case 
there, since we do not contend for more 
than is now admitted, but it seems ad- 
visable to refer to one or two other points. 
Our contemporary says that we “ pretend 
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to disbelieve EKLorr’s statement,” and 
that we ‘ask how he could recognise the 
man whom he stabbed, any better than the 
Japanese could recognise him.” This is in- 
correct. Wedo not “pretend to disbelieve” 
anyone’s statement. Our argument 
simply that the unsupported identification 
of EkLorr should certainly not possess 
more weight than the unanimous identifica- 
tion of Japanese. EKLOFF, 
cording to his own showing, was sur- 
rounded and pressed upon by a crowd of 
blue-jackets, one of whom he stabbed in 
self-defence. Thus he undertook to iden- 
tify one particular man out of a mob of 
assailants, and to assert that that man, and 
that man only, was the person whom he 
had stabbed. The Japanese witnesses, on 
the other hand, had to choose between two 
men only. On the face of the thing, which 
identification was the more likely to be 
correct—EKLOF 
count be credible, in the hurry and alarm 
of escaping from a crowd of “ pressing” 


is 


four ac- 





F’s, made, if his own ac- 


as! 





ailants, or that of the Japanese witnesses 
only one of whom, if their account be cre- 
dible, was in any way connected with the 
act of violence? If there be any difficulty in 
answering this question, consider further 
the place and the time when the stabbing 
The time was half-past ten on 
a dark night. 
darkness of the night by our local con- 
temporaries when, in their early hastiness, 
they sought to discredit the testimony of 
“Tt was true,” 
the ¥apan Herald wrote, summarizing the 
evidence, “the night was dark, the time 
being about 10.30, but the Japanese, one 
and all, were very careful to explain that, 
owing to a fortunate circumstance, there 


occurred, 
Much stress was laid on the 


the Japanese witnesses. 


happened to be a lamp almost opposite the 
place where the wounding took place. 
By this means they had been clearly able 
to see the man’s features, and they re- 
cognised the man inthe dock asthe culprit.” 
Now was there a lamp opposite to the 
place where the cutting happened, accord- 
ing to EKLOFF? ‘The places were different. 
The prosecution said that the stabbing oc- 
curred near a saké shop into which one of 
the British stones, 
EKLOFF said that it occurred as he was 
trying to get into a boat. The Japanese 
at all events accounted for their ability to 
identify the stabber. EKLOFF did not ac- 
tempt to account for his. 


sailors had thrown 


We do not pre- 
tend to judge between the stories. Our 
previous comments were directed, as are 
our present, merely to showing that the 
testimony itself, if judged by the ordinary 
rules of evidence, cannot for a moment 
be said to support EKLOFF and confound 
the Japanese witnesses. ‘There is, indeed, 
one strong feature in EKLOFF story. He 
told it to his own cost. But had he ac- 
curately counted the cost? May he not 
easily have argued that since his own 
testimony could not be accepted without 
completely discrediting the Japanese evi- 
dence, it would have been possible to set 


UNIVERS 


up a valid defence after confession? Sup. 
pose—we merely present a supposition— 
suppose that these two men, GREEN and 
Ektorr, haying been comrades on the 
night of the trouble, agreed to stand by 
one another throughout. Suppose that, 
GREEN being on the point of conviction, 
EKLOFF stepped forward and assumed the 
blame, on the understanding that GREEN 
should then swear that the stabbing had 
been done in self-defence. Might not 





the men by such a scheme have fairly 
reckoned, if not on escaping altogether, at 
any rate on getting off with a very light 
sentence? These are hypotheses fairly 
worthy to be taken into account in con- 
sidering a case that presents such pecu- 
liar features. It is quite conceivable that 
the Japanese witnesses mistook their man, 
and that, so far as concerns GREEN'S ac- 
quittal and EKLorr’s conviction, the ends 
of justice were served. But this is mere 
supposition. There is absolutely nothing 
except EKLOFF’S statement to set against 
the sworn testimony of four Japanese. 
The Fapan Herald secks to make a point 
against the Japanese by 
whereas the complainant spoke to only one 
foreigner being present, other witnesses 
swore there were two. Now there certainly 
were two foreiguers on the scene, but does 


showing that 


it follow that the complainant saw them 
both? He was stabbed, he averred, by one 
foreigner, and was then helped to hospital 
in a fainting condition. It is absurd to 
say that his evidence “ flatly contradicted” 
that of the other witnesses, merely be- 
cause he had cognisance of only one 
foreigner. The conclusion of the Fapan 
Herald in this particular is worthy of the 
line of reasoning by which it persuades 
itself that EkLorr was in a position to 
confidently avow himself the stabber of 

“EKLOFF,” our con- 
“knew he had wound- 
there was only one Japa- 
must be 





the complainant. 
temporary say. 
ed somebody 
wounded 
the one.” We venture to hope that 
there are not many persons who would 
deduced from 
It is not 
proved either that EKLOFF knew he had 
wounded any one or that only one Japa- 
nese was wounded. EKLOFF may have 
used his knife. He may have intended to 
use it with effect, and he may have sup- 
But he 
may mistaken. ‘The in- 
jury inflicted by him may have been to 
trivial (o provoke public complaint. On 
the other hand, GREEN may also have 
used his knife and used it with effect 
Who is to decide among these eventus 
lities? Certainly we cannot, and we there- 
fore see no reason to modify our previous 
assertion that the accuracy of EKLOFFS 
identification is at least as doubtful as the 
accuracy of that of the Japanese witnesses. 
For the rest we entirely agree with the 
comments of the Yasan Herald, and we 
trust that the administration of justice 
British Courts will never again be discre- 
dited by such a strange incident. 





nese therefore he 


swear to a conclusion 


such hypothetical premisses. 


posed that the effect was serious. 
also have been 
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THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 
aa 
E do not know how carefully our 
readers in Japan have followed the 
story of the cruel famine now prevailing 
in the neighbouring empire of China, but it 
seems impossible for us as journalists to 
keep silence any longer within sight of 
such a calamity. In January public atten- 
tion was first actively directed to the 
question, chiefly through the reports of 
missionaries who, residing in the afilicted 
* districts, were able to speak with as- 
surance. No time was lost in starting 
lists, but, as might have 
been expected, doubts were entertained 
at the outset with regard to the ac- 
tual extent of the suffering. That the 
inhabitants of Shantung and Manchuria 
were in many places on the verge of star- 
vation, all accounts agreed in stating. But 
it was asserted that the area of distress 
extended also to Honan, Auhui, and Kiang- 
su, and that no such famine had occurred 
in China since the tenth year of the 
Emperor HsigN FENG (1861). Whether 
things are quite so bad as these accounts 
implied, there seems to be still some 
difficulty in determining, and in truth 
people have ceased to ask questions, for 
the stories that pour in from the mission- 
aries show that whether three provinces, 
or four, or five are seriously involved, the 
misery is at all events of the most acute 
and wide-spread character, only to be re- 
lieved by an exceptional effort of charity. 
Primarily the devastation wrought by the 
outbreak of the Yellow River is responsible, 
but added to this there has been failure of 
crops, total or partial, on a large scale, and 
these misfortunes find the people nearly 
wholly unprepared to meet them. Of 
course the regions most cruelly afflicted 
are those over which the floods swept. 
There, after the first race for life before 
the rushing waters, such of the survivors 
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as possessed means to remove from the de- 
vastated regions, passed at once to neigh- 
bouring cities or villages. But for the vast 
majority no-escape was possible. Nothing 
remained but to return to the wrecks of 
their homes, and collect whatever was left 
of their goods and chattels. Generally the 
houses had disappeared almost entirely, 
and the people were compelled to build 
huts for the shelter of themselves and their 
children during the approaching winter. 
The material employed for this purpose, 
the only material available, was mud, 
and before the walls of these wretched 
structures were dry, the frost set in. 
Nevertheless, in such clammy dens, so 
small and comfortless that they were com- 
parable only to dog kennels or fowl-houses, 
tens, nay hundreds of thousands of women 
and children huddled, with scarcely any- 
thing to eat and the prospect of death from 
starvation or cold staring them in the face. 
In China the Authoritie: 
to these shocking calamities, generally or- 
ganise speedy methodsof relief. But they 
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are methods that fail altogether to reach 
the acutest suffering. Soup kitchens are 
established, where a bowl of cooked millet 
is dispensed daily to each applicant. 
These kitchens are opened at an early 
hour every morning, and the food is 
given without question to every comer, 
until the supply for the day is ex- 
hausted. With such a fashion of dis- 
tribution it follows naturally that profes- 
sional beggars and able-bodied applicants 
come off best. The sick, the weakly, and 
the young have no chance. They’ fare 
like the cripple at the Pool of Bethesda. 
Besides, the sphere of relief is necessarily 
limited. Only those who live near enough 
to the kitchens to reach them within a few 
hours after day-break, can hope for relief. 
At eight kitchens thus established in 
Shangtung, it was calculated that twenty 
thousand people received food daily. 
Among these twenty thousand, how many 
women, children, or aged folks were in- 
cluded? The Authorities did not attempt 
any house-to-house visitation; did not 
attempt in any way to find out the actual 
circumstances of those relieved. They just 
ladled out the food to one and all alike, first 
come, first served. It is appalling to think 
of this struggle for life, in which all that 
most needed help and charity must be thrust 
aside. Conceive the case of a mother 
with three or four little ones, forcing her 
way to asoup kitchen, arriving just too 
late and knowing that the next day must 
still further reduce her slender chance of 
succour since the weakness of starvation 
would hold back. And children, 
parentless either by death or desertion, 
almost equally common forms of bereave- 
ment, how must it fare with them in the 
daily scramble? A bow! of millet, sorry 
food enough to sustain life for twenty-four 
hours, was nevertheless luxury compared 
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with the means of sustenance generally 
available. There were gradations in the 
scale of diet. By the wealthy alone grain 
was procurable. Already at the end of 
February the prices of all kinds of grain, 
especially sorghum and millet, the common 
food of the poor, had risen over a hundred 
per cent.andwere stillrising. Grain eaters, 
therefore, were exceptional. The bulk of 
the people were compelled to subsist on 
food ordinarily given to cattle and swine, 
chaff and leaves mixed with beans, bean- 
cake, or a handful of grain. Yet those 
who could procure this nauseous mixture 
were fortunate. Another class, numbered 
by millions, had to subsist on chaff alone. 
Chaff, the husks that even swine refuse, 
commanded a good price and became a 
chief staple in the market. Digging for 
weeds and roots or cutting the blades of 
the young wheatconstituted the occupation 
of thousands of starving wretches, and the 
weeds and roots so eagerly devoured, pro- 
duce, after a time, internal suffering scarce- 
ly inferior to the pangs of starvation. As 
each day passed, adding to the intensity 
of the famine, numbers of people descended 





from the chaff-leaves-and-bean class—from 
the ranks of the happy eaters of pig’s food 
—to the class of chaff alone. It is on 
behalf of these most miserable starvlings 
that charity is solicited. The paltry sum 
of ten cash daily suffices to keep one 
person alive. Five dollars will preserve 
a whole family until the famine is past. 
The records are appalling. When the 
stomach refuses husks and weakness 
ensues, people lie on the stone kangs in- 
side their clammy mud huts—“ ice-houses ” 
as they have well been called—and quietly 
starve to death. Here is the account of 
an eye-witness :—“ Almost without excep- 
tion the families were living in the merest 
kennels, and so confined that in some 
cases not only the kang but the floor was 
littered with human beings. The stench 
from these dens of human misery. was 
sometimes horrible, so much so that on 
more than one occasion it was quite out 
of the question for me to face it. In some 
of the houses | found a little of the refuse 
of bean-curd, in others a little of the husk 
of buckwheat crushed, a black dust, such 
as the swine do eat. But in the large 
majority of cases my search revealed ab- 
solutely nothing except water. The hus- 
band was as a general rule absent, ‘he 
had been away for a month in search of 
work,’ or ‘he had gone soup 
kitchen,’ or ‘he was away begging some- 
thing for the wife and weans.’ Many had 
not tasted food for days; an occasional 
bowl of bean-curd refuse, or the black dust, 
had come as a godsend to others. The 
saddest cases were the poor women with 
three or four little children about them, 
often one at the breast. Once we came 
across a widow with six, almost naked, 
bairns. The mother was weeping bitterly, 
while the children clamoured for, id, 
She was feeding them in turns from™® dish 
containing some cold black porridge made 
of the ground husk of buckwheat, the gift 
of a neighbour in distress. In another 
house we found five families huddled to- 
gether in two small chien, the total 
humanity being forty. Sixteen children 
under ten were squatting on the kang 
shivering, some of them crying from 
hunger and cold, no food, no fire, al- 
most no clothing. 
‘Shang’han’ fever, it was said.’’ 

A month ago this fever was another ter- 
rible foe in prospect—the famine fever. 
Its advent was almost inevitable, and the 
miserable people are now face to face with 
it. But we have said enough to show the 
nature of the cruel calamity. That many 
of our readers will come forward to aid 
the good work of alleviating such misery 
we entertain no doubt whatever. The de- 
mands on the charity of this community 
are numerous, but they never fail to meet 
with a kindly response, and a case so 
urgent as the present will surely not prove 
exceptional. Already several subscriptions 
have reached us, and we gladly undertake 
to acknowledge in these columns and for- 
ward to the proper source whatever sums 
our fellow-residents may be disposed to 
contribute, . 
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BRITISH POSTAL REFORM: A 
FEARS PROGRESS. 





Ss 
i eae subject of cheaper postal com- 
munication between the various parts 
of the British Empire, which would prac- 
tically mean between the various parts of 
the world, is one that concerns almost 
every intelligent man, and certainly every 
Briton. We need therefore make no ex- 
cuse for referring to the progress of the 
movement with which the name of Mr. 
HENNIKER HEATON, the member for Can- 
terbury, is associated, and which is some- 
times called the Ocean penny post, and 
sometimes the Imperial penny post. Al- 
though nominally we speak of the progress 
made during 1888, it would be strictly 
accurate to say that we chronicle here the 
progress of about 15 months, beginning 
with October, 1887. This is a very short 
time in the history of a reform of such 
magnitude and of such widely extending 
consequences ; nevertheless much has been 
accomplished, and a survey of that period 
cannot but give hope and encouragement 
for the future to those engaged in the 
movement. In Great Britain the year has 
been one of almost unexampled political 
excitement ; the minds of men have been 
absorbed by the ever varying phases of 
the questions of the hour, and the general 
tendency has naturally and inevitably been 
to let everything that can be put off await 
amore convenient season. Yet the vitality 
of the demand for cheaper communication 
is so great, it comes home to the feelings 
and interests of so many persons, its pro- 
priety and justice are so obvious, and its 
growth so inevitable, that even during the 
past year we can place our finger on cer- 
tain improvements and say that they owe 
tleipxistence emphatically to the agitation 
ban Maha seas 
It will be in the recollection of those 
who have followed the discussions at home 
on the subject that the Post Office and its 
defenders met the demand for an 
ocean penny post to Australia, as a pre- 
liminary step, by objecting that the penny 
post did not exist in the Australian Colo- 
nies themselves, and that it would there- 
fore be premature to talk of a penny post all 
the way from England there. The objec- 
tion was never particularly worthy for 
it implied that reforms in the British 
Post Office were to be dependent on re- 
forms in countries like the colonies which 
are but sparsely settled and where com- 
munication is still imperfect. Postal re- 
forms in the British Empire should begin 
with the Central Post Office in London, not 
end there. Moreover, the penny post did 
exist in many of the principal towns in the 
colonies, and it was a fact that a letter 
could be sent from Sydney to New Zea- 
land, 1,000 to 1,500 miles, for 2d., while 
from London to Paris, 300 miles, it cost 
a}d. Nevertheless, there was in the Post 
Office objection just that amount of force 
which is sufficient to satisfy persons op- 
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posed to all reasonable reform. But even 
this is now in a fair way of being removed, 
for the last Victorian Budget makes pro- 
vision for the maintenance in future of a 
penny post throughout the whole colony 
from end to end, and so much importance 
does the Victorian Ministry attach to this 
cheaper communication that it proposes 
an initiatory expenditure of £100,000 in 
order to maintain it. Since the days of 
Sir ROWLAND HILL, the British Post Office 
has never done as much as this for cheap 
communication; it has never voluntarily 
sacrificed revenue to efficiency, and has 
certainly never initiated a reform which, 
however beneficial to the public, would by 
any possibility reduce the annual profits 
of the office. In regard to this Victorian 
reform it may be well to remind our readers 
that it costs very much more- to send -a 
letter from Melbourne to some parts of 
Victoria, say the Gippsland ranges, than it 
does to send one from London to Mel- 
bourne. 

Mr. HEATON, it will be borne in mind, 
advocated nothing more than an ocean 
penny post, and he demonstrated that 
such a service would pay abundantly, that 
it would be almost as rapid as the over- 
land route, and that for the purposes of 
large classes of the population in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and especially 
the poorer classes, it would be quite as 
effective. He produced figures show- 
ing that while ordinary goods were con- 
veyed for about 4os. a ton in the fastest 
steamers leaving England for the colo- 
nies, the British public were paying at 
the rate of £1,792 per ton for let- 
ters. These statistics he brought for- 
ward again and again; but it was not 
until early in 1888 that the Postmaster- 
General took the matter up and decided 
upon a four-penny ocean postage to Aus- 
tralia, which is either actually at work 
now, or will shortly be. The advocates of 
the penny ocean postage are naturally not 
going to rest content with this; they ac- 
cept it, as they would a much smaller re- 
duction, with thankfulness, but to them, 
probably, its main value is that it shows 
that the weight of public opinion, steadily 
and perseveringly applied, is having its 
effect on the Post Office authorities, and is 
forcing them, however slowly and un- 
willingly, to reform. The principle that a 
wholly ocean service can be maintained 
at a rate considerably lower than that 
hitherto prevailing is practically acknow- 
ledged and established. By law the Post- 
master-General has the power to send 
letters for a penny each by any vessel 
leaving a British port; he is actually 
exercising that privilege at present by 
sending letters to New Zealand for a 
penny, while at the same time he charges 
the public sixpence. It is not likely that 
postal reformers will quietly accept this 





practice as fair or equitable. Still, as has 
been said, a reduced ocean postage has 
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been accepted, and this is a most import- 
ant advance during the past year. 

In 1886, when Mr. HEATON, in the House 
of Commons brought forward his motion 
for an ocean penny post, he was answered 
by Mr. FOWLER, then Postmaster-General. 
The latter stated that the country was 
losing £1,000 a day by the packet-service, 
and the bogey thus dangled before the 
eyes of alarmed members procured the 
rejection of the motion. It is scarcely 
likely, however, that this argument will 
again be advanced on behalf of the Post 
Office, because it has been shown since 
that this loss had absolutely nothing to do 
with the postal service of the country. 
The maintenance of subsidized lines of 
steamers was thought necessary for poli- 
tical purposes, for the prosperity of the 
mercantile marine, for the sake of certain 
and rapid means of communication with 
British possessions abroad, but never for 
the sake of the Post Office. In 1842, Lord 
MONTEAGLE, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declared in Parliament that the 
expense of the packet-service “had no 
more to do with the penny postage than 
the expense of the war in Affganistan or 
China ;” from which it would appear that 
the packet-service is an old stalking-horse 
for the opponents of postal reform. In 
1863, the Post Office itself said that to 
assume the packets were established for 
postal purposes would be to charge the 
Government with the most absurd extra- 
vagance. It now appears that in fact 
these subsidies were paid by the Admiralty 
up to 1858, and were included in the 
estimates of that department, and yet until 
lately the postal officials, acting perhaps 
on the idea that any stick was good enough 
to beat a dog with, any argument, however 
rotten, any statement of facts, however 
incorrect, good enough for a postal re- 
former, carefully and anxiously fathered 
this ‘most absurd extravagance,” which 
was expressly repudiated by all the earlier 
authorities. In fact it is not necessary for 
postal purposes to subsidize a single line 
of steamers. From 100 to 120 powerful 
steamers go to and fro between England 
and the Australian Colonies; and to pay 
a line or lines specially to carry letters 
would be as if a man, with fifteen ex- 
presses a day from London to Scotland, 
were to hire a special train in order to 
send a message to Edinburgh. An- 
other recent reform is the reduction of 
the postage from England to the Cape. 
But in spite of these reforms, which are 
more valuable for the promise they give 
than in themselves, most of the scandalous 
anomalies of the British Post Office system 
remain. They are exposed and ridiculed 
time after time ; but still they flourish like 
rank weeds. Still at Shanghai, where 
perhaps five-sixths of the total trade is 
British, the English Post Office charges 54. 
on letters, the French and German post- 
offices, despatching the same letters by 
the same routes in the same steamers, 
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charge 24d. Still the cost of a letter from 
London to New Caledonia, by British 
steamers touching at the Australian ports, 
and going 1,000 miles beyond is 4d., anda 
penny for a post-card; to the very Austra- 
lian ports, at which the steamer stops, the 
rate is 6d, and a post-card will not be 
taken at all. New Caledonia is a miser- 
able French colony; Victoria is a powerful 
and wealthy British colony, with an enor- 
mous trade, yet the British Post Office 
takes letters to the former for two-thirds 
of the rate to the latter. Then a letter 
can be sent to German New Guinea for 
2}d. by a steamer stopping at all the large 
Australian ports, but 6d. is the rate by the 
very same steamer for letters to these 
ports. Truly, for postal purposes, acolony 
had better be German, French, or any- 
thing else rather than British. A letter 
costs 6d. from London to Brisbane, but only 
4d. from Brisbane to London. Still we 
have the monstrous scandal of the postage 
from Great Britain to 22 countries, mostly 
our own colonies, being more than that from 
Germany and France, generally by 100 per 
cent. The curious thing about all these 
anomalies is that they are every one hostile 
to the British letter-writer, and act as a 
kind of protective tax imposed by the 
British Post Office in favour of the fo- 
reigner. 
the postal reformers keep “ pegging away ” 
they will gradually disappear, and under 
Mr. HEATON’s leadership the reformers 
are likely to do this. The progress of the 
past year or eighteen months shows that 
an impression is being made on the British 
Post Office, and we have no doubt that 
this will go on broadening and deepening 
until, by and bye, the penny post will be as 
universal in the British Empire, at least, 
as it is now in the United Kingdom. 
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To THe Epttor oF Tag “Japan Mat” 
Dear Mr. Epiror,—-For pi i 
must cease to have any connection, direct or in- 
direct, with the newspaper Le Messager du Fapon. 
I do not intend to enter into competition with the 
Proprietor, Mr. Saltarel, and T wish him a very 
good success, if hi But, I beg 
to inform my friends, the French community, and 
also all people desirous of seeing a French perio- 
dical organ published in Yokohama, that if the 
Messager du Fapon should cease definitively, or 
stop again its publication after some time, I ampre- 
pared to issue another paper on my own account. 


I remain, dear Sir, with many thanks, yours 
faithfully, C. HARMAND. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1889. 

P.S.—I avail myself of this opportunity tothank 
you for the kind welcome you gave to the Mes- 
sager, and specially to myself, at the time of its 
publication. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM & CHRISTIANITY. 
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To rue Eptrox or tue “ Jaan Matt? 
Sir,—That Colonel Olcott should seek to gain 
the ear of the Japanese by exalting them at the ex- 
pense of another great Eastern nation will per- 
haps not be a method to commend itself to an 
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observant and generous people. But when he dis- 
credits the religion and civilization of his own 
country, it seems on the first blush of the thing as 
ifhe were not practising that constancy and pa- 
tiotism which he so highly praises in the Japanese. 
One or two statements challenge a reply. Modern 
civilization is founded upon self: its unique aim 
is personal aggrandizement. It sacrifices every- 
thing to the acquisition of wealth, says Colonel 
Olcott; and in juxtaposition to this we hear that 
they were told by Occidental teachers that Chris- 
Vianity was the foundation of civilized progress, 
but history emphatically denied this assertion. 
Christianity had impeded Progress. This sounds 
as if it were meant to disparage Christianity,‘but if 
civilization means the worship of self surely Chtis- 
Lianity has done well to impede its progress. Chris. 
tian teachers do not pretend that high culture and 
refinement cannot exist outside the pale of their 
own faith, The old civilizati of Greece and 
Rome would shatter the pretence; but they do pre- 
tend that all the great humanizing movements of 
modern times have sprung from Christian inspira- 
tion. Abolition of slavery, merciful ireatment. of 
the wounded, amelioration of laws, etc. The 
Japanese public are told that one million of people 
ty London never enter a Church. Are they at the 
same time reminded that the population of that 
huge overgrown city now reaches between four 
and fivemillions? By implication therefore between 
Unree and four millions of people in London attend 
some form of Christian worship. Nota bad pro 
portion. Christ in one of His profoundly dis- 
criminating parables, divided the members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven into five wise and five foolish 
Let “us congratulate ourselves that in the steady 
progress of Christianity the proportion in our ows 
land is now raised from one half to neatly four 
fifths, upon Colonel Olcot’s showing. 
Yours, &c., ANGLICANUS. 
March 14th, 1889. 
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To tam Epiror oF rae “Japan Man.” 

Str,—I was very much surprised to notice the 
turn that “Sigma” has given tothe discussion in 
your issue of the gth instant. In a former letter 
T pointed out one or two things that seemed to be 
overlooked in his communication. He replied that 
the instruction was unnecessary for a man of ex- 
perience. I rejoined that [could not know a man 
whether experienced or not—under a fictitious 
name, and could only deal with his productions, 
meaning thereby, what T think everybody would 
perceive, that I could only deal with the letier with- 
out reference tothe maz. On the headof this lam 
charged with insinuations, animadversions, and 
what not “ in order to excite prejudice.” [Ido not 
know any thing about “Sigma,” and have no 
desire to being in any personalities into. these 
letters, notwithstanding “ Sigma's ” persistent ex. 
ample to the contrary.” Let it beunderstood then 
that I_am dealing exclusively with © S,'5” letters 
and all reference to him has been and will be to the 
man revealed in the letters only. I think that will 
be allowed me. But when ‘*S.” asks me to snswer 
his arguments—italies his own—Tcan only say that 
I shall be happy to doso when they appear, Thus 
far he has served us with assumptions and strong 
assertions amidst which I am seeking for some 
clear definition from which a startcan be made. I 
must again leave the bull of his letter unnoti ed, 
and try to get at the the point in dispute. 

I find eventually a positive declaration of what 
he understands as “the church.” So far as | can 
see, it corresponds pretty closely with the first 
definition I gave in my first letter, a spiritual 
church comprising all ‘true followers of Christ. 
“SS.” tells us that this church bursts though all 
sectarian hedges,” etc., meaning I assume that 
its members are found’ in every denomination of 
Christians, ‘The great multitude which no man 
can number of people “who are walking in the 
statutes and commandments of the Lord” I find 
enrolled, some in one denomination and some in 
another. Let usspeak in popular language and for 
short call them churches. Now “S.” affirms that 
the churches, composed of different groups of men 
and women who are honestly walking in the sta- 
tutes and commandments of the Lord to the best 
of their ability, are proscriptive and tyrannical 
sects. This Tdeny. There may be many in these 
churches that do not display the spirit of the 
Master, there may be at times an undue assump- 
tion of authority on the part of some clergymen, 
butin comparison with that which is Christlike 
nd pure and true, all that is but a few flies in the 
pot of oiptment. 
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Still, | cheerfully assent to the position that a 
closer union of men and organizations would result 
in untold good. ‘The problem is, how to bring 
that about. To place the problem fairly you will 
allow me to use the first personal pronoun, simply 
to put the thing into concrete form and. if possible 
contribute to clearness of ideas, Owing to 
cumstances over which I have no control, I look 
out first upon this big world from the fireside of 
a home that has been purified and blessed by the 
help of one of the denominations into which the 
church had somehow come to be divided long 
before Thad anything to do with it. I grow up 
in the midst of home and Sunday School teachings 
where the doctrinal differences between my father’s 
church and others are explained, but always 
such a way as to leave in my mind the impression 
that everybody else had as good a right to his 
opinion as Thad, that they were to be considered 
as brethren though there might be differences of 
interpretation of Scripture and in church organ 
tion. Of sectarianisin as depicted by “Sigma” 
hear and see nothing at home, in school, or church 
service, or ecclesiastical polity. I grow to man- 
hood ; all the doctrines of my own éhurch and of 
others pass before mein review; 1am as free as the 
air to choose which cMurch shall be my own for the 
future or to reject all the churches, I see no 
reason why I should change from that in which T 
was born, in fact I see a great many why I should 
retain my old connection. Its doctrines satisfy 
my understanding, its organization is efficient and 
allows freedom for action, and as a whole is doing 
just the work the apostles delighted in and 
gave us to do, proving its efficiency by amazin 
apostolic success. I meet with men from other 
churches who think of their own denomination 
just as I do of mine; yet they can no more 
accept’ my views of ‘certain doctrines than 
U can theirs, 1 see that their churches are also 
doing good work and we both meet and rejoice 
together. We—and our churches—work on’ dit, 
ferent lines ecclesiastically and by that very means 
avoid clashing; but to call that opposition is a 
mere travesty of speech. - ‘There are a good many 
streams of water, and other things too that ran in 
divergent and different lines without being in op- 
Position to each other—"*Sigma” to the contrary 
notwithstanding—but each one doing good work 
in its own place and contributing to the benefit of 
the whole, 

Now what we want to 






































find is some means by 
which the different churches may be brought 
still closer together so that their united in- 
fluence shall be greater than at present. There 
is no similarity here with the old problem 
in the one Corinthian church. Some men 
try to solve the matter by loud altacks on the dif. 
ferent denominations as a babel of sectaries, 
exaggerating beyond all bounds the occasional 
weakness and mistakes of honest and earnest me 
For my part, T conceive that to be just. the very 
worst way to begin and incapable of doing an 
thing more than irritate, I have noticed two classes 
of rabid decriers of the vatious churches, each of 
them alike enemies of true liber ty and as I con- 
ceiveof true Christianity. “Sigma” must notsmeil 
out an animadversion here as Lam simply stating 
a historical fact ; as to whether either or neither cap 
fits him Ihave no opinion. One class, a section 
indeed of one of the historic and honored churches 
that has no need of medixvalisms to sustain it, 

ants everybody to leave their“ sects ” and gointo 
he Church.” ‘The other class and the most 
tampant are those who want you to demolish all 
the churches for some litle “ism ” of their own ; 
they would replace the historic and successful in 
the best sense—churches of Christendom by some 
new [shmaelite orga: tion that is more sectarian 
and intolerant than any they would replace. 

In any combination that shall be permanent 
and adequate in the society of the future there 
must be two elements, each as perfect as possible 
and in complete harmony, viz. ample scope for 
individual freedom and a solidarity of the mass 
whose combined energies shall be thrilled by the 
combined individual minds, as one body by one 
soul. Ecclesiastical uniformity has all through 
history made a poor travesty of the latter by a 
complete sacrifice of the former, Protestantism 
rescued the former, but has not yet evolved into 
the latter. Still there is a profound spirit of unity 
in Protestantism that may be seen by those who 
wish to see it, and that is becoming more and more 
evident and potential as the decades pass by. 

Now if “Sigma” will point out some method 
within the reach of “practical politics” that will 
bring the churches closer together in a combination 
securing the above two points, and that will not 
Promise greater evils than it is desired to cure, I 
am sure that no one will be more ready to ¢6- 
operate than, 

Yours truly, 


Tolygsi March ssth, 1889, 
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THE BUDGET. 
ees 


(Utnanstarion.j 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the Budget of 
Revenue and Expenditure for the Twenty-second 
fiscal year of Meiji and order it to be promul- 


gated 





[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the sth day of the 3rd month of the 22nd 
year of Meiji. 





Count Kurona Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Imperrat Orpinance No. 23. 
ART. 1.—The total amount of the Revenue for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji is hereby fixed at 
yen 76,600,185.234, and that of the Expenditure at 
“yen 76,596,312.759 3 and the receipts and expendi- 
lures under the vatious headings of the Budget 
are fixed as follow :-— * 
Arr. 2.—The maximum amount of Treasury 
Bills to be issued in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji 
shall be yen 13,000,000. 


‘Tae Estimates or Revenue and Exrenpirure 
FOR THE 22ND FISCAL YEAR OF Maist (1889-90). 











REVENUE. 
Orpiwary Revesve. 
Arr. 1.—Taxes. Yew. 
1. Land Tax 2,248,981.249 
2. Income Ta 1,053,490.936 
3. Tax on 
Brewing 41497.438-160 
4. Tax on Yeast... 26,110.000 
5. Tax on Tobacco 1,492,805.536 
6. Stamp Duties... '613,062.896 
7. Tax on Shayw... 1,215,253.600 
8. Tax on Confec- 


tionery §83,911.053 



















9. Tax on Exporta- 

tion of Spirits 

from Okinawa 

Prefecture ..... 36,975,000 
ioytTakan Rice Bos 

changes sue 69,761.643 
11. Tax on | Stock 

Exchanges ...... 90,615.000 
12, Tax on National 

Banks . 221,850.000 
13. Tax on it 

Medicines ....... 422,577.275 
14. Tax on Boats or 

Ships ... + 2574356.466 
15. Tax on Vehicles $60,008,484 
16. Tax on Weights 

and Measures. 2,290.071 
17. Rents of Mines 30,463,247 
18. ‘Tax on the Ma- 

rine Products of 

Hokkaido ......  216,618.557 
19. Shooting Licen- 

ses 56,643,250 
20. Hors 

tle Dealers’ 

censes .. 69,001.199 
21. Customs 


juties. 4,105,542.194 
———— 67,870,755.816 
Arr. 2.—LICENSES AND FEes. 








1. Licenses 13,645.00 
2. Fees ... 1,399,748.329 


1,4131393-329 
Ant. 3.—Recerrrs rrom Govern- 

MENT INDUSTRIES AND PRorER- 

TIES. 


1, Sale of the Of- 





‘cial Gasette ... _ 208,309.00 
a5 Sondey Receipts of - 
Custom Houses. 87,975.255 
3. Receipts from In- 
dustries .. 4,088,200 
4. Revenue from 
Forests... 684,496.092 





. Postal and Te- 
legraphic 


Re- 
+ 31456,556.085 
rm 


Convict Labour. 213,276.273 
7. Profits from 








Mines ....00 1,467.387 
8. Profits from Ship- 

building ......... 44,208,000 
9. Profits from ifara- 

tsuCoal Mine... 6,397,957 
10. Profits from ° 

Railways,.....+ 1,022,591.000 


Digitized by Gox gle 


11, Rents and Sales 
of Government 
Property sve 





259,989.950 


Arr. 4.—MIScELLANEOUS 
RecEmrrs. 
1, Fines and Forfei- 
tures... 
2. Indemnities 
3. Sundry Receipts. 


416,413-410 
12,516.70 
11,696.931 














Art. 1.—REPAYMENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT ADVANCES. 


1. Repayment of 
overnment Ad- 


vane 297,307-765 


Arr. 2,—DonaTions. 
1. Donations for the 











Coast Defence 

Fund 235,066.014. 
2, Donati 

Postal and Tele- 

graphic Fund... 15,282,000 


Arr. 3.—SaLes ov GovERNMENT 
PROPERTIES 
1. Instalment 
Sale of 
Mine 

2. Instalment 
Sale of 


of 
Ani 





+ 18,800,000 
of 
Innai 


5,897,000 


for 
De. 


1, Donations 
the Coast 


fence Fund 59:773-000 


Total of Extraordinary Revenue. 


Grand Total of Revenue. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Parr I. 

Arr. 1.—EXxpENnses Yen. 

or IMPERIAL 

Houseno.p., 
Arr. 2.—Expenpt- 

TURE FOR SHRINES. 252,220.000 
Arr. 3.—Nartionat Dest. 

1, Redemption — of 

the National 


3,000,000.000 











Debt ++ 41999,569:513 
2. Interest on Na. 

tional Debt.,....14,910,385.515, 
. Fee cn National 

Debt 





++ 90,044.972 


Arr. 4.—Axwurtins, Penstons 
AND ALLOWANCES, 
1. Annuities for 
Meritorious 
Service fe 
2. Pensions to Civil 
Officers 
3. Pensions to Mil 
tary Officers .., 
4: Pensions to 


140,117.000 


105,638.618 








200,714.033 




















5:989)355-199 


440,627,111 





Total of Ordinary Revennne.......1-75:7 t4s131-455 


EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 


2971307-765 


250,348.014 


278,625.00 


59:793-000 


886,053.79 


+101044576,600, 185.234 


Orpinary ExpenpiTuRE. 


3,000,000.000 


252,220.000 


-—— 20,000,000.000 


Parr IL. 
EXPENDITURE IN THE CABINET, 


Arr. 1.—Tue Castner. 
. Salaries and Al- 

















lowances . 245,901.00 
2. Office Expenses. §5,058.000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
15,650.000 
ra 
structions .. 9,125.000 
5. Expenses of Of 
ficial Gasette 110,226.600 
6. Rewards ... 18,266.000 
7. Confidential Ser- 


vice Expenses... 74,450-000 


528,676.00 
EXPENDITURES IN PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Art. 1.—Tue Privy Councin. 
1. Salaries and Al- 














lowances 93:635-000 
2. Office Exp 12,046,000 
3. Travelling E: 
enses ... 3,000.000 
4. Repairs andCon- 
structions... 3,000,000 
111,681.00 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Art. 1.—Tue Department Proper. 
1. Salaries and Al- 















Naval Officers.  26,315.515 
5. Allowances 
granted in the 
Okinawa Pre- 
fecture 154,84 
627,634,709 
Arr. 5.—Sataries or Orricers 
not 1n Actua Service, 
1. Salaries of Of- 
ficers not in 
Actual Service, 
prior to the 21st 
fiscal year ...... 
203,778,000 
Arr. 6.—Funp ror ake 
THE RELIEr or 
AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS «.....4.4541 14200,000,000 
1,200,000.000 
Total of Part 1.... ++25,283,032-709 



























Towances ... 126,847.000 
2. Office Expenses. 28,321.00 
3. Travelling E: 
71397000 
4 
5,000.000 
5. Expenses for En- 
tertainments .... 3.000.000 
171,065,000 
Art. 2.—LEGaTIoNS AnD ConsuL- 
ATES. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances ......+ 441,330.00 
2. Office Expenses 110,082,000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
31,429.00 
a 8 
1989. 11 
5. Confidential OD 
vice Expenses. 41,000.000 
6. Expenses for En- 
tertainments .., _ 10,000.000 
ra 
1,688,000 
8. Expenses 
Police in the 
Japanese Settle- 
ment of Korea.. 19,274.00 
9. Expenses for 
Studentsabroad, 13,878,000 
10. Aid to the hos- 
pitals for the 
Japanese settle- 
ment in Korea.. 2,060.000 
11. Fund for the Re- 
lief of Distressed 
Subjects abroad. _1,000.000 
12, Expense oftrans- 
mission of Tele- 
grams . 7,000.000 
13. Expenses of Burial 
places abroad. 250.000 
684,989.19 
Total of the Department for 
Foreign Affairs...cccceesenes 856054119 
paisa 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
: OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


Art. 1.—Tue Derarrmenr Prorer. 
1, Salaries and Al- 











Towaitces wn... 264,126,158 
2. Office Expenses. 53,027,501 
3, Travelling Ex- 

penses . ii 28,164.000 
qaRepairesnd 

Constructions... 9,063.000 
5. Confidential Ser- 

vice Expenses... 150,000.00 
6. Expenses for the 

Sanitary 

laboratory 32,584,808 
7. Expenses for 

Central Sani- 

tary meeting... 1571-200 
&Hapouealene: oe 

Preservation of 

Old | Temples 

and Shrines... 10,000.000 

a reas eee: 550,530667 
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Ags, 2—EXPaNDITURE YOR THE EXPENDITURE OF THE DEPARTMEN soldiers return- 
STATIONS OF OVERSEEING PuB- 3 : i 
ic Works. OF RINANCE, 15. eh omnes oe 
ToBslares an@Als Art. 1.—Tus Derartment Pro- Desmiieee <: 271873.000 
lowances ... 106,838.073 4532-703. 
2. Office Expenses 11,617.087 des yahgial Ann. 3.—Exrenses ror Gens 1 1597708638 
3 Travelling E lowances .. 417488.000 DiRaae 
penses 32,800.840 a Ofte Expenses 9,733.000 1. Salaries and Al- 
4. Repair: 3. Travelling Ex- id lowances 238,908.635 
Constructions... 1,244.000 uel er 54,837:000 2. Office Expenses — 38,056.408 
5. Expenses for sur- Cee gerctions: _ 3. Travelling Ex- 
veying .. te 2,500.000 E +520:000 penses . 2,719.500 
———_1588,000.000] 5 een the baer rote ae 
Art. 3—Expenses ror PENiTEn- Coins of the 5. Confidenistsee.  7#086-400 
TIARY. Peat ++ §16,676.000 vice Expenses... 7:200.000 
1, Salaries and Al- 6. Expenses for 6. Expenses for 
Towances .. 121,824.26 Printing Stamps Clothing ... 18,133,021 
2. Office Expenses,  37,478.512 &c., and receiv 7. Expenses for 
3 Travelling Ex. ing thesame etc.  86,085.000 Horses: eee 
penses 11,730.905 — 1184,319.000] 8, Expense ¥ 
4. Repair: Arr. 2.—Custom Houses. Prisoners... 797.000 
structions 19:978:40 1. Salaries and Al- pees were 
5. Convicts’ flame ee ee tat ad Total Expenditures in the War ————— 
me Penaee ss 231,021.735, $s Tpaihee oe 9208. Department .... +4512,007,177.438. 
enses in Cities penises . ++ 4,051,000 EXPENDITURES IN 
End Prelectures, 47,832.000 4. Repairs an 2 NCHA Y 
69,262,828 Constructions... 10,137.000 DEPARTMENT. 
—— 469,262.82! 5. Amount for Ar. Art. 1.—Tue Department Pro- 
ArT. 4.—EXPENDITURES IN| THE ticles of an Ad- Hees 
Merrorouitan Poxice Orrice. valorem Duty, is interne tees 
1 Salaries and al- “kia detec es sree 194:179.000] 2+ Olfice Expenses 39,790.00 
JOWANCES «..sess00 078. = Travelling Ex- 
2. Office Expenses. 31,930,000 Setembro WF atest cise, vabOs es 
3. Travelling Ex- pei ie edie rit 4. Repairs and ine 
peneesiia i 3:708.000 * Vlowanicts 983,007.00 Constructions... _5,962.000 
4. Repairs'and con- 2. Office Expenses. 172,013,000 ——— __ 282,357.250 
structions 5)779.000 3, Travelling Ex- Arr. 2.—Navy Expenses, 
5. Rewards ......... 200.000 palites Weieetcod 1. Salaries and Al- 
6. Expenses for in- 1,743:870.000 lowances .. 1,973,488.720 
specting the Ko. Arr. 4.—Arrroprtation To Fuxp 2. Expenses 
Tibedon 3:41.00 FOR Forgsts. ‘ ed 584,091.030 
1. Police Rxpenes Te Apprepeietieh clothing osc 317,402.000 
for the Seven Is- . Office E 
lands of Idzu.. 1,580.000 Forests ” _ 581,789,000 eee tes a Eapeieee toe 269,01 1.000 
8. Expenses or Spe- ArT. 5.—Funps ror REPAYMENTS Ei ‘Ships’ & Naval 
cialGuards....... _ 37,888.000 ie Lowes, Ports’ Neces- 
382,554.00] 1, For refunding... 143,640.00 Pap ecia 376,634.00 
Anr.-5—Exenses or Fu & Ken. See Ree A eats "ipenwes eos, “16195. 0008 
1. Salaries and Al- ———— 166,715.00} 7- Expenses for 
lowances « 2,699,150.000 Total of the Department of Manceavres and 
2. Office Expenses 315,685.00 Finance . 31870,872.000 Drills .. 10,000,000 
3. Travelling Ex- | 8. Expenses for 
penises « 463,826.00 EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- ‘Arms;:Ammanl: 
4. Expenses for En- 93 MENT. Sonny age Tore sine 
listment ... 188,039.000 pedoes vu... 765,398.00 
é: Rewards and 39 Arr. 1—.THe Derartuent Pro- 9. Expenses fo; 39 
Reliefs sss 101,730.00 1 Salaries and Al building and re- 
6, Expenses for Slamanessscars. A 86 paring Foenof- 
Shipwrecks...... 962.000 5x ORE EEE aoe eee war ++ $00,000.00 
jusapenses (or i Cites Hspensss.: 38724 to. Expenses for 
Mariners... 846.000 Sea rave Wig” Exe one ibeG' Cadets... ++ 66,187.000 
8, Expenses for i FSR) je: 284920:201 ur, Expenses for 
specting the Fo- Ae ang rActOns 1,883.261 alEtcemee ne ABISB B 
Ne he: fs 1883. LE 
Mt see ae a big hbo 5. Expenses for Prisoners........ 8,420.00 
g. Expenses for the : a Clothing. dei 2,006.945 13. Confidential Ser- 
keeping of the e epenees for vice Expenses... 12,200.000 
place to prevent OPS see idtte 340.000 akin 14. Repairs and 
Eid) destroy AG oO MAigtAY ane 246,321.800 Constructtions.., 107,553.00 
pestilence | and 1. Salaries and Al- : 1S epee for 
Peake Lager i Salaries ie Relief .......4.... 188,917,000 
House sites? pS AA7ARO, 2. Office Exp eee S51 02.750 
ad na oe 3. Teaveling Be ae ‘Total Expenditures in the Navy 
struction of Pub- £ Repairs a 33210324 Department . +++ 54596,000,000 
lic ions ss 86,546.000 Constructions... §52,208.342 
tty Lacal, Bxpenses 5. Confidential Ser- EXPENDITURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 
of Qgasawa Peer ; vice Expenses 4,579-520 ‘¢ s ok JUSTICE. 
12, Local Exp Need Ake RT, 1—THe DgrartTMENT PRo- 
of the Okinawa afr Bi CA es oy PER. 
fen (Pretecre)_178131.0 (ae or ee ee 
13, Local Police Ex- i a 270. 
De lean g, Provisions E0545, 748-483 ai, Oca Hi 58,074.00 
shima Islands... 8,149.00 Site eae 3 Travelling Ex- 
14. Local Police Ex- Lilsthing 1745)543-804 penses + 5,930.000 
penses of Oshi- eee atae cee gr epairean 
ee 8,238,000 Pry eben. 541,820.90 structions: abate 3,120,000 
15, Expenses to aid ” “Medicaments 39,217.168 oe Stndents son 
the industries for tic Rapenaes for atte udents LNB), oe 
Hie Olina aibbso va, SUMYIUE, cons 1855907334 a 2.—EXPENSES YORCouRTS or 
i nses for ustic 
16. Partial expenses Manceuvres and . Salaries and Al- 
for Police of Fu Dall 8,86 i é 
and Ketee.s.  901,556,914 a os 378,865.769 lowances + 2,299,522.000 
13. Expenses of 2. Office Expenses. 474,786.000 
5,045,741-414 Guards during 3. Travelling Ex- 
Total of the ie Department of Home the Emperor's 138,534.000 
Affairs... sseves 6,603,004.909 Progress... 1,215.000 4. 
14. Se for those Cftructions. 98,201,000 
i} al If 
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5. Expenses for 
5S Ps 
Confidential Ser 








vice .. 1,520.000 
6. Medical Ex- 

penses . 1,000.000 
7. Expenses for Re- 

gistry Offices in 

Gunyakusho or 

Kochoyakuba,,. 3,883,000 


————— 3,017,446.000 
Total Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice . ++ 3127 1,240,000 








EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 

Arr. 1.—THe DerartMENT PROPER. 

. Salaries and Al- 

















lowances . 138,647.00 
2. Office Expenses.  25,904.000 
3. Travelling E: 

penises . 12,005,000 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions 18,200.000 
5. Expenses for 

Students . 23,570.00 
6. Expenses in con- 

nection with the 

International 

Land Survey 

Society, 600.000 





220,926.000 
Arr, 2,—IstiruTion 
. Expenses for In- 
perial Univer- 
sity .. 
2, Expenses for 
Higher Normal 
School .. 





335,006,000 








§7,000.000 








3. Expenses for 
Academies . 291,648.000 
4. Expenses for 
igher Commer: 
FSchoal . 34:026.000 





5 Expenses for 
Tokio School of 
492,082.000 
6. 
9722.00 
ra 
17,500,000 





~ 


. Expenses for 
Tokio Medical 


School ..... 





786,706.000 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Education + 1,007,632 000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE AGRICUL- 
‘TURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
























DEPARTMENT. 
Arr. 1.—Tue DEPARTMENT 

PROPER, 
1, Salaries and Al- 

lowances 258,199.025 
2. Office Expt 73,003.685 
3. Travelling Es 

penses .. 375563.870 
4. Repairs and Con- 

structions. 6,620,000 
5- Expenses for Ex- 

periments .. 28,765,420 
6. Expenses for the 

College of 

Agriculture and 

Dendrology 71,990.00 


———— _ 476,202,000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS. 











Art. 1.—Tue DerarTMent 

PROPER. 
1, Salaries and Al- 

lowances + 298,144,000 
2. Office Expenses. 02,053.00 
3: Travelling Ex- 

penses . ws 15,097,000 
4. Repairs and 

Constructions. 16,796.000 
5. Expenses for es 

tablishing Light 

houses, Light- 

ships, % 32.000 





. Expenses fo 
Nautical Schools 29,192.000 
Arr, 2.—ExPENses roR Communt- 
CATIONS. 
1. Salaries and Al- 


469,214.000 





Towances ....-..-. 780,380.00 
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2. Office Expenses. 205,221.00 
3. Travelling Ex- 

penses 68,983.000 
4. Repairs 

Constructions... .99,851.000 








5. Expenses for con- 
ducting Com: 
munications ,., 2,100,683.000 
6. Expenses for 
‘Tokio Telegraph 
School ....ecs+ 24,500,000 
3:279,623.000 


Total Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Communications, 





3,748,837.000 








EXPENDITURES IN THE SENATE. 
Art. 1.—Tue Senate. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
























lowances . 300,491,000 
2. Office Expenses. ~ 7,011,000 
3. Travelli 
penses 100.000 
4. Repairs and Con- 
structions 379.000 
noe 307,981,000 
EXPENDITURES IN THE BOARD OF 
AUDIT. 
Ax. 1.—Tne Boarp or Avpir. 
1, Salaries and Al- 
lowances « 80,234.790 
2, Office Expenses. 8,000.210 
3. Travelling E 
penses 3,400 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... $00,000 
92441.000 


EXPENDITURES IN RAILWAY OFFICE. 
Art. 1.—Tue Raitway Orrice. 
1, Salaries and Al- 





15,492.550 

















2. Office Expenses 1,207.450 
3: Travelling Bx- 
penses. 1,500.000 
4. Repairs and 
250.000 
5. Expenses 
Students 258.000 





18,768.000 


DITURES IN HOKKAIDO CHO. 
1TH HoKkatpo-Cuo. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
lowances 
2. Office Expenses. 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses 
4. Repairs an 
structions 






171,360.512 
341845.282 


43,553-787 











and 
Engineeting 


Watks 
Rewards 
lief 
Expenses 
Wrecked Ships 
and Seamen ... 
. Expenses for tveat- 
ment of Mariners 
. Expenses for 
Undertakings in 
Hokkaido ...... 
Expenses 
Purchase of Land 
. Expenses for the 
Yondenhei Pro- 
per. 
Expenses 
Prisoners 
. Expenses 
Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
. Expenses for Di 
infecting Stations 
and Epidemic 


2730-342 
4,667.775, 






219.000 


378.000 


2 


873,500.00 





© 


1,500.000 


131,478,609 
323,383,828 





for 








29,956.000 





600.000 


for 
the Expenses of 
Water Works at 


. Subsidies 





Hakodate 
. Aids to the Ex- 
penses of Navi- 
gation in Hok- 
Kaido ... 
Aids to Lo 
Expenses... 
Funds placed in 
Reserve eee 


25,000.000 





1,500.000 


445,928.136 





30,000.00 
———— 120, 601.271 





Total of Part II. 





‘Total of Ordinary Expenditures...65,990,$90.446 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AFFAIRS. 

Art. 1.—Expenses ror Tue Em- 

BANKMENT OF RIVERS. 
1. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
‘Tonegawa 
2. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Fujikawa... 

Expenses for the 
embankment of 
‘Tenviugawa ... 

4. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Oigawa .. 

5. Expenses for the * 
embankment of 
Kitakamigawa. 

6. Expenses for the 

- embankment of 
Mogamigawa... 

7. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Okumagawa ... 

8. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Shinanogawa... 

g. Expenses for the 
embankment of 
Aganogawa 

10. Expenses for 

the embankment 

of Shogawa...... 

Expenses for 

the repairs, 

sand protection 
of Yodogawa... 

12. Expenses for 
the embankment 
of Kisogawa ... 

13. Expenses for 
the embankment 
of Yoshinogawa 

14. Expenses tor 
the embankment 
of Chikugagawa 


85,000.000 


59,425.000 











42,500,000 


500.000 





42,350.000 


59,500.000 


500.000 





127,323.300 





500.000 





500.000 
its 





31,250.00 
140,745,886 
124,230.914 


80,674.900 
———— _ 795,000.00 
pigs To THE Ex- 





1. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for Ports 
& Water Works 

2. Aids to the Ex- 
penses for repair- 
ing Roads .. 


124.427-144 


318,925-725 








443,352. 
Ath: §.—Sureiivacnien Raumati 
1. Aids to the Ex. 
penses for build- 
ing the Tokio 
City Govern 
ment Office. 





56,532-435 





gation to Oki 
nawa Ken .. 





5,700,000 
3. Aids to the Ex- 

penses for re- 

constructing the 

Penitentiary in 

Hiogo Ken 20,000.00 





—————_ 8,232. 
Ax. 4.—Exrenses or Fu anp Key. 85 


1. Expenses for 
dredging the 
Port of Nagasaki 

2. Expenses for re- 
construction of 
Yokohama 
Water: Works... 

3- Expenses for open- 
ing Road to 
Idzugahara in 
Tsushima 

4. Special Pol 
Expense in 





13,518.394 
62,500.000 


31,647.131 











lice 























Kechi-Ken...... 3,600,000 
-————111,265.525 
Art. 5. — Expenses 
YOR TRAVELLING, 
ESPECIALLY To Fo- 
REIGN Countries — 37,998.0g0 
ee 1998.040 
Arr. 6.—Exrrensrs vor Orrice pee 
BuILpIxG JiNGu SHRINE...,..... 
1 for 
Periodical Con- 
struction of 
Jingu Shrine... 89,088.000 
89,088,000 
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Arr. 7.—TEMPorsRY BurLpine 


Burgav. 
1. Building Expenses 
of all Depart- 


ments and Im- 


perial Diet ...... 00,000.00 











——— _ 500,000.000 
Arr. 8.—Reparrs ano Construc- 
TIONS. 
1. Expenses for the 
repairs of Rooms 
of ,Tokio Peni- 
tentiary ..c.04 25,000,000 
25,000,000 
Total Expenses in the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs .. 





2,083,936.869 
EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF FINANCE. 

Arr. 1.—Funp ror 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

or INDUSTRIES ... 350,000,000 

———— _350,000.000 

Arr. 2.—APPROPRIA- 

‘tlons TO THE 

FuND FOR THE 

REDEMPTION OF 

vue Parer Cur- 

RENCY ., ‘ 





2,253,928.000 

———— 22531928.000 
Arr. 3.—Sunsipins, 
1, Subsidy to the 
Profits of Japan 


Railway Co. ... 518,675,000 
2. Subsidy to Kyu- 
shu Railway Co. §0,000.000 
————__ 568,675.000 
‘Total Expenses in the Department 


of Finance 





34172,603.000 





EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPAR’ 
MENT. 


Art. 1.—Expenses ror TEMPORARY. 
Fort Buitpine Bureau. 


1. Salaries and Al- 












































lowances . 20,449.332 
2. Office Expenses. 6,755,792 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses .. = 2,677.126 
4. Repairs and 
Constructions... 1,060.000 
5. Expenses for 
Clothing ......... 319.122 
6. Expenses for 
establishing fort 
in Tokio Bay... 176,300,000 
7. Expenses for 
establishing fort 
at Shimonoseki, _130,000.000 
8. Expenses for 
establishing fort 
at Kitan Strait.  80,000.000 
‘ 426,561,372 
Art, 2.— Exrenses 
FOR MANUFACTUR- 
inc Cannons 294,839.014 
——— _ 294,839.014 
Art. 3.— Exrenses ror ARMs, 
Avmunition, anp  Mixirary 
APFAIRS. 
1. Salaries and Al- 
Towances wees 14,073.46 
2. Office Expenses. 63,080,000 
3. Travelling Ex- 
penses .., e 6,011.528 
4. Expenses for 
Clothing sess 120.000 
5. Expenses for 
Horses F 200.000 
6. Expenses for 
Arms and Am- 
munition vs  272,163.558 
—— _ 355:648.547 
Arr. 4.—Exrenses 
CONNECTED WITH 
Spectat Misstons 
to ForztGn Coun- 
TRIES,.., 15,710.296 
15)710.296 





Art. 5.—REPAIRS aND ConsTRuC- 
TIONS. 
1. Expenses for 
Constructing the 
‘avalry Bar- 
racks at Osaka 
Garrison ......... 
2. Expenses for 
Constructing the 
Cavalry Bar- 
racks at Kuma- 
moto Garrison. 
3. Expenses for 





47,170,685 





48,633,500 


Digitiz 





Google 


Constructing the 
Attillery Bar. 
racks “at the 
Principal Fort 
in Tokio Bay... 
Expenses for 
Constructing the 
Barracks of Ko- 
hei Tsushima... 
5. Expenses for re- 
constructing the 
Head - quarters 
of the First Re- 
giment of In- 
fantry . 


§0,000.000 


16,773-435 





18,000.00 








186,577.620 








Total Expenses 
partment... 


fe. 


++ 1,273,336.849 


in the War Di 








EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT, 
Art. 1.—Expenses 
YOR CoNsTRUCT- 


ING MEN-OF-WAR, 703,000.000 











— 703,000.000 
Arr. 2.—Exrenses 
FOR ARMS AND 
TORPEDOES .......... 142,000,000 
———— __142,000.000 


ArT. 3,—Expenses 
TOR ENGINEERING 
Works. 

1. Expenses for es- 
tablishing the 
Yokohama Na- 
val Station . 

. Expenses for es- 
tablishing the 

Kure Naval Sta- 

tion ... 

Expenses for es- 

tablishing the 

Saseho Naval 

Station we 

Expenses for es- 

tablishing the 

Navy Atsenals. 

5. Expenses for 
working the Coal 

Mines of Chiku- 


Zen we 


22,000,000 








422,000,000 


15,000.000 
4 


70,000,000 


32,000.000 








559,000.000 
Arr. 4.—EXPENSES vor INDUSTRY. 
1. Expenses for 








Dockyard ss. 150,000,000 
———— _150,000.000 
Arr. 5.—Funps ror 
BUSINESS .. ie 208.000 
208.000 








Total Expenditures in the Navy 
Department 





1,554,208.000 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE. 
Art. 1.—EXPgNSES 
FOR Law INvEsTI- 
GATION SERVICE, 





34,568,000 
Arr. 2.—Supsipies. 
1. Aids to the Ex- 
penses of Law 

Schools 


30,000.000 





30,000.000 
ArT. 3.—REPAIRS AND ConsTRUC- 

TIONS. 

1, Expenses for 
constructing the 
Court of Cassa- 
tion of Osaka... 
Expenses for 
constructing the 
Court of Hiro- 
maye . 
. Expenses for 

constructing the 

Court in Otsu... 
4. Expenses for 
constructing the 
Court in Ma- 
tsuye ase 
Expenses for 
constructing{the 
Court in Yoko- 
hama ... 


38,000,000 
2. 


23,156.00 





19,950.000 





16,748.000 


18,542.000 








116,396.000 


Total Expenditure in the Depart- 


EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 
Art. 1.—Svupsipigs. 
1. Subsidy to the 
Tokio School for 
the Deaf and 
Blittd)sysse.toscsey 
2. Subsidy to Gi 
man Society 
School .,., 





3,000,000 








7,000.000 





10,000.000 
Arr. 2.—Reparrs anp Consrruc- 
TIONS. 
1. Expenses for 
Constructing the 
Imperial Univer- 
sity Library and 
the Rooms for 
teaching Natu- 


tal Philosophy..  30,000.000 








a 30,000.000 
Total Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Education 40,000.00 


EXPENDITURES IN THE AGRICULTUR- 
AL AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ART. 1.—EXpPENSES 


FOR THE INTER- 
watTionat Exaini- 




















TION IN Pans, 51,818.875 
—. 1,818.875 
Arr. 2.—Svssipus. 2 a 
1. Advance to Ka- 
goshima Kenfor 
improvement of 
Sugar manufac- 
ture .. 10,000.000 
— 10,000,000 
Total Expenditures in the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial De- 
partments. 61,818.875 





EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
Arr. 1.—Sussipiss. 

1, Subsidy for Nip- 
pon Yusen 
Kwaisha 

2. Subsidy 
Osaka’ Shosen 
Kaisha,, on 

3. Subsidy for 
Osaka Nautical 
School vscsseeeseee 

4. Subsidy for Na- 
vigation be- 
tween Kobe and 
Nawa «.scsseses 

5. Subsidy for Na- 
vigation be- 
tween Nagasaki, 
Ninsen, Chefoo, 
and Tientsin 


880,000.000 








§9,000.000 


2,000.000 





13,000.000 





15,000.000 








960,000.000 
ArT. 2.—ExTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 

ror TRavet ro Foreicn Coun- 

TRIES, 

1. Expenses for 
attending In. 
ternational Ma- 
rine Conference. 4,521.00 

———_ 4521.00 

—Repairs and Constructions, 
ense for ad- 
ditional building 
of Postal and 
Telegraphic Bu- 
reau in Tokio... 
2. Expensesforcon- 
structing Postal 
and Telegraphic 
Officer in Osaka 
3. Expense for con- 
structing Postal 
and Telegraphic 
Office inSendai. 


Arr. 3. 
1. E 





25,800,000 


10,000,000 


10,000.000 





45,800,000 
Total Expenditures in the Depart- 


ment of Communications 1,010,321.000 











EXPENDITURES FOR THE OFFICE OF 
THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Art. 1.—EXPENSEs FOR THE Or- 

FICE o¥ THE Tuirp Domestic 

Inpusrriat Exuipition. 

1. Salaries and Al- 

ances . 





19,946.750 





ment of Justice ... 180,964.000 








UNIV 





2. Office Expenses 101,005,385 
3. Travelling Ex- 
enses. 431.500 
Original’ f 
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4. Repairs and 


Construction... 108,790.085 





228,233.720 
Contincent Funps or THE TREA- 






SURY NoT INCLUDED IN. THE 
nove ARTICLES. 

1st Contingent Fund 00.000 

and Contingent Fund......500.000 








1,000,000.000 
Total sum of the Extraordinary 
Expenditures . s+01410,605,422.313 





Grand ‘otal of the Expenditures 76,596,312-759 











Srarement or Deraits RELATING TO THE Bup 
cer ov Revenue Anp Exrenpiture For THR 
‘TwenTy-seconp riscac Year or Mrust 
(1889-1890.) 

‘The amount of the Ordinary Revenue estimated 
in the Budget of Revenue and Expenditure for 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji (1889 1800) is yen 
75:714,131.455, and that of the extraordinary ve- 
venue, yeu $86,053.779, making the total yen 
70,000,185.234, in the Revenue. On the other 
side, the amount of the ordinary expenditure is 
yeu 65,990,890.446, and that of the extraordinary 
expenditure, yer 10,605,422.313 (of this, yew 
1,000,000 is the reserve fund which is not included 
in the Articles of Extraordinary Expenditure), 
making the total amount yen 76,596,312.759 in 
the Expenditure. Thus the Revenue exceeds the 
Expenditure by yen 3,872, 

Comparing the total’ amount of the Revenue 
(yen 76,600,185.234) with that of the Revenue for 
the preceding fiscal year (yen 75,308,012.363, the 
Navy Loan, amounting to yer 5,337,010.639, being 
deducted for purposes of comparison) tie increase 
is yen 1,202,172.871. And, comparing the total 
amount of the Expenditure (yen 76,596,312.750) 
with that of the Expenditure for the preceding 
fiscal year (yen 75,389,9042.93, the sum of yer 
5.334.516.8390, special Expenditure of the Navy 
Department, as well as yer 23,304, the expense 
connected with the issue of the Navy [Loan 
Bonds, which is now placed in the expenditure of 
the Financial Department, being deducted) the 
increase is yer 1,206,369-829. 

Important points relating to the annual esti 
mates are as follow:— 

1.—Uniil the last (21st) fiscal year, Revenue 
was divided into three parts, Ist, 2nd’ and 3rd; 
and Expenditure into-four parts, 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th. Also each part of the Revenue was 
classified into Kwan (article), Ko (section) and 
Moku (item); and each part of the Expen- 
diture into Kwan, Ko, Moku and Sets (sub- 
item). But in practice this classification was not 
found convenient. The system is therefore altered 
in the current fiscal year, and the Revenue, as well 
as the Expenditure, are divided into Ordinary and 
Extraordinary. The Revenue, Ordinary or Extra- 
ordinary, is ot divided into parts, but the Ovdi 
nary Expenditure is divided into ‘two parts, rst 
and 2nd. The reserve fund in the National I'rea- 
sury is not included in the Articles (Kiam) of the 
Extraordinary Expenditure. Again, though there 
is no change with regard to the order of the Kwan, 
Ko, Moku and Setsu, yet certain changes in the 
matter of addition or re-arrangement are made for 
the sake of greater convenience and perspicacity. 
—The maxinum amount of Treasury Bills to 
be issued in the current fiscal year is now fixed by 
Imperial Ordinance. According to rough esti- 
mates made at present, this maximum will be 
reached in November only, of the 22nd year of 
Meiji (1889). ‘Therefore, the average estimate of 
amounts issued in each month of the fiscal year 
should not be more than yer 7,070,000, a sum less 
than the roth part of the total Revenue or Ex- 
penditure. 

—As the time of the payment of the sixth in- 
stulment of the land-tax is from the rst to the 
2oth of Aptil, its receipt is subsequent to the 
expiration of the fiscal year. Accordingly, in. the 
first half of every fiscal year, the amount of the 
Revenue is always less than that of the expendi- 
ture, and it becomes indispensableto issue a greater 
amount of Treasury Bills, during that period. 
In the 2st fiscal year of Meiji, a method to 
medy this inconvenience was devised and received 
the sanction of the Cabinet. By this method, yen 
7,500,000, corresponding to the estimated amount 
of the Revenue to be derived from the land-tax in 
the Gth petiod, is delayed out of the Reserve 
Bund, and included in’ the General Account. 
‘Thus the amount of the Revenue derived from the 
land-tax the Oth period is withdrawn from the 
Revenue of the 2ist fiscal y of Meiji, and 
added to the estimates of the current fiseal year. 
Hence, though, in the last fiscal year, the amount 
of payments of interest on Treasury Bills, and of 
fees Of management was estimated as yen 667,000 
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(approximately), yet, in the current fiscal year, 
yer 364.000 (approximately) suffices for the pay- 
ment of interest on Treasury Bills, and of fees. 
The decrease thus resulting (about yen 302,000) is 
applied to the redemption of other National Debts. 

4—The rates of taxes on the export of saké and 
the like from Okinawa Prefecture are fixed accord- 
ing to Imperial Ordinance No. 12, promulgated 
in March of the 2tst year of Meiji. The rate of 
the tax on tobacco is modified in accordance with 
Imperial Ordinance No. 20, promulgated in April 
ofthe same year, The rate of the tax on shoyu 
is modified according to Imperial Ordinance 
No. 47, promulgated in June of the same year. 
‘The duty on the exportation of coal is abolished in 
accordance with Imperial Ordinance No. 56, pro- 
mulgated in July of the same year, The tates of 
stamps for registiation are determined according 
to Imperial Ordinance No. 60, promulgated in 
October of the same year. Tie sates of taxes on 
time bargains of Rice Exchanges is moditied 
according tq Imperial Ordinance No. 75, promul 
gated in November of the same year. linally the 
duties on the exportation of medicines and drugs 
are abolished according to Imperial Ordinance No. 
83, promulgated in December of the same year. 
—By Imperial Ordinance No. 62, promulgated 
in August of the 21st year of Meiji, the revenue 
from river banks in Ate (urban districts) of the City 
of Tokio is transferred to a fund for the improve 
ment of the City of Tokio. Thus the revenue 
derived from rents of river banks inthe City of 
Tokio is omitted from the estimates of the current 
fiscal year, though, hitherto, it was included in the 
receipts of the National Treasury. 

6.—On account of wansferring the coal mine 
of Miike to private ownership, in January of the 
zand year of Meiji, and in consequence of 
placing the two mines of Sado and Ikuno in the 
propeity of the Imperial Household from the 22nd 
fiscal year of Meiji, the profits to be derived from 
these ihree mines are not included in the veceipts 
for the present fiscal year. 
—Although the railway in Hokkaido was let 
te capitalists in March of the 21st year of 
Meiji, yet the construction of the railways be- 
tween Daifu and Hamamatsu, between Sekiyama 
and Karuizawa, and between Kodzu and Shizu- 
oka, is completed. Thus, compared wih the 
Budget for the last fiscal year, it will be seen that 
there is a considerable increase jn the amount of 
the profit derived fiom railways, 

8.—The Privy Council was established accord- 
ing to Insperial Ordinance No. 22, promulgated in 
April of the arst y of Meiji, and the Kagawa 
Prefecture was erected according to Imperial Or- 
dinance No. 79, promulgated in’ December of the 
same year. ‘Their expenditures are therefgre add- 
ed to the Budget for the current fiscal year. 

9.—On account of establishing four consulates 
at Bremen in Germany, Odessa in Russia, and 
Bombay and Vancouver in English territory, ex- 
penditures on these accounts are added to’ the 
Budget for the current fiseal year, 

10.—By Imperial Ordinance No. 72, promul 
gated in October of the 21st year of Meiji, the Tem- 
porary Historiographical Bureau in the Cabinet was 
abolished, aud its affairs transferred to the Tei- 
oku Daigaku (Imperial University). By Imperial 
Ordinance No. 81, promulgated in December of 
the 2tst year of Meiji, the observatory hitherto 
placed under the three Departments—the Home, 
Navy and Educational—and business relating to 
the making of almanacs hitherto wansacted by the 
Home Department, were transferred to the Con 
trol of the Educational Department. Thus, in the 
estimates of the last fiscal the appropriation 
included in the Expenditure of the Cabinet for the 
compilation of history, and the appropriation in 
cluded in the expenditure of the Home Depart- 
ment for astronomical observations, as well as for 
the compilation of almanacs, are excluded from 
the expenditures of those Departments, and are 
added to the expenditure of the Tetkotu Daigaku 
under the control of the Educational Department. 

11.—By Imperial Ordinance No. 61, promul 
gated in August of the 2rst year of Meiji, the 
proportional sum to be defrayed out of the 
National Treasury for the expenses of local police 
was altered. ‘There is a resulting decrease of 
yen 320,000 approximately on this account, as 
compared with the estimates of the last 
fiscal ye Further, the expenditure for the 
Higher Police in each locality, hitherto defrayed 
out of the Fukin levied in Fu and Ken, is now 
added to the Budget, the Fukin having been 
placed under the control_of Local Assemblies as 
part of the local taxes, On his account a sum of 
yew 150,000 is added to the estimates of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, as expense for special services of 
the regular police of the Hume Department, 

12.—The expenditure in connection with High 



































































































Schools, hitherto partly charged to the local taxes, 
is now defrayed out of the National ‘Treasury. 








Thus, yer 150,000 is added to the appropriation 
on account of schools under the control of the 
Educational Department. 

13.—In consequence of the decision of Govern. 
ment, in June of the 21st year of Meiji, to grant a 
subsidy to the Kiushu Railway Company at the 
rate of 4 percent. per annum on paid up capi. 
tal, until the month before the opening of lusi 
ness in each division of the railway, this subsidy 
is added to the estimates of the current fiscal year 

14.—The Navy Special Expenditure of yea 
17,000,000, that iS to say, the total amount of tie 
Navy Loan raised under the authority of Imperial 
Ordinance No. 47, promulgated in’ June of the 
1gth year of Meiji, was all included in the Budgets 
ot the last three fiscal years. ‘Thus, this ite is 
not mentioned in the Budget of the current fiscal 
year, but the expenditure of the Navy Department 
is increased to a total of yer 7,000,000 In conse- 
quence of contemplated additions to that arm of the 
service. The reason why the ordinary and extra 
ordinary expenditures for the Navy Department 
amount in the present Budget to yeu 7,150,208, 
is that a sum of yeu 150,000 is specially required to 
meet the cost of works at Yokosuka Dockyard 
and_a sum of yen 208 to meet the cost of wis 
at Onohiama Dockyard. 

15.—A gradual extension of the functions of tie 
Department of Justice, and the development of 
business in the Department of Communications, 
explain the fact that each of these Depastinents 
requires an increase of appropriation. Thus 
will Le seen that there is a large addition to tie 
estimated expenditures of both Departments in the 
current fiscal year. 

16.—Matters relating Lo the 1edemption of paper 
money having been gradually placed on a sound 
footing, there is no necessity to transfer any large 
amount of money to the fund for this purpose in tie 
current fiscal year, Hence a certain diminution 
appears under this heading in the estimates of 
the current fiscal year. 

17.—No appropriation for the construction of 
the ‘Imperial Palace appears in the estimates of the 
current fiscal year, that work having been com 
pleted. 

Detailed comparisons of increase or decease 
under each Article (Kzun) and Section (Ko) ofthe 
Revenue and Expenditure for the 21st and 220d 
fiscal years of Meiji, are given in the Detailed 
Estimates of Revenue and in the epitomsed 
statement of Expenditures for each Departnest 
But owing to the modified method of classilics 
tion now’ adopted—as explained above—tit 
several items of the old and new Budgets 
difler more or less from one another, ard it 
some cases there is a radical alteration. Iv 
such cases, the amounts appearing under tle 
Atticles and Sections in the Budget of the cu 
rent fiscal year have been taken asa basisant 
compared with the appropriations, of a similat 
nature and for similar purposes, in the Budget of 
the preceding fiscal year. ‘The resulting incieasts 
or decreases are then given, But with regatd (0 
Kems (Moki) and Sub-items (Sefsu), it is im 
possible to arrive at accurate conclusions by com 
parison, ‘Therefore the com parison of the increase 
or decreases under the Moka and Setsu is omitted 
from the Budget of the curvent fiscal year. 


























The calculation of the estimates for the current 
fiscal year has been accomplished as set forth it 
the above items, But with regard to the Budget 
for the next, or twenty-third, fiscal. year, it is 10 
be earnestly hoped that in pursuance of the 
ecently promulgated law, (No. 4) where provision 
is made for accurate financial methods, still grate" 
efforts will be made to exhibit precise detail * 
to the origins and causes of expendituress thatca'e 
will be taken to adhere strictly to the system © 
fixed establishments, to adopt a system of accoutls 
in respect of articles, to employ every possible 
means of avoiding needless outlay and coufing 
expenditure to absolute necessities, to the end tt 
a strong foundation may be laid for promos 
the progress of the country and increasing OF 
prosperity of the nation, 7 

Comparative tables are herewith  annest’s 
showing the increases or decreases of the ac! 
amounts of the National Debts, Reserve Fin 
Advances by Government, Central Fund for 
lief of Agricultural Distress, and the Spe 
Fund, (the calculations being made at the 2 
of the Ist month of the 22nd, year of Mel 
compared with the actual amounts show! ; 
appendix of the budgets for four years sine 
18th year of Meiji, 

(Signed) Count MarsuGata Masavesih 
Minister of Finance: 

To Count Keropa KryoTaKa, 

Minister President of State. an 

Dated the gth day of the 3rd month of she 7 
year of Meiji (1889). 
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_ The principal items of increase or decrease 
in this table as compared with the last fiscal year 
are as follows :— 

he increase in the amount of the National 1. 

Debts is due to the facts that, although there isa] A lecture delivered by Mr. Percival 


decrease of yen 23,353,557:50 through the redemp- he Engli chool, Toky 1 
tion of the different kinds of Public. Loans, yet| ogre ile English Law epee robes gutte 


there is, on the other hand, an increase of yen ai 

25,759,020, owing to the issue of Navy Loan Bonds | If preach one must, it is certainly preferable to 
in this fiscal year to the amount of yen 2,000,000 | be instant in season than out of it, commendable 
(in accordance with the Navy Loan Act, Imperial | though it be, to do both, For as the Romans. 
Ordinance No. 47, promulgated in June of the {might have put it, he who speaks topically speaks 
H i twice, since his words find an echo in the thoughts 


roth year of Mi ; to the issue of Consolidated ¢ Me 
Loan’ Bouds, to the amount of yen 23,756,900 (in | Of his hearers. [have chosen, therefore, for di 
Bub cussion this afternoon a subject which at this 


accordance with the Consolidated Public Loa i 
moment throughout the Empire is the occasion of 


Act, Imperial Ordinance No. 66, promulgated in ¢ 
October of the 19th year of Meiji); and to the| more debate than all other subjects taken together. 
For each comes back to it as ultimate starting 


supplemental issue of new bonds, to the amount of | Fer bY AY a ; 
point. Such prominence is neither fortuitous nor 


yen 2,120, for the adjustment of loans, With re- e eRe * 
| ference to the increase of Consolidated Loan Bonds|nfit since it is due toa danger toward which 
Japan has for the last thirty years been, not drift- 


as compared with the redeemed amount of the t ¥ 

different kinds of Loans, it is to be noted that the | ing indeed, but steering with all sail set and that 

redemption of a portion of the latter liabilities has | of necessity. “The channel through which her pro- 
gress must unavoidably take her is so narrow that 


not yet been fully accomplished, though the Con- i 3 oe 
solidated Bonds have been already issued. Nergoal and her Charybdis lienearly in aline. The 
2.—The decrease in. the amount of the paper | SUtftce being smooth, the danger ts the less ap- 
currency in circulation is owing to its replacement | Parent. | But it is far from being imaginary ; it ts 
‘ J and very imminent, And unless she prove 
by silver coins to the extent of over yen 8,696,856, | VEY re eh : pe 
ditalthe withdraw! equal to the emergency she will assuredly find 
he withdrawl of yew a1 of defaced paper | fale ry set ane Pi 
currency. herself in a vortex of foreign imitation revolving: 
f ednek faster at eveay turn until she reach the central 
3.—The decrease in the Reserve Fund is due| whirl down which she will eventually vanish. 
tothe facts that, although there is an increase of |” Jt is not, however, in quite the direction where 
yen 7,051,055,637, on account of the twansfer of | many people, especially those most affected, loole 
yen 4,300,000 from General Account to this item] for it that the worst cor ency lies. It is not 
(being the sum appropriated for the redemption | merely the hazard run ina wholesale abandon- 
of paper currency), and on account of the re-| ment of the old for the new which is in question. 
ceipt of yer 3,351,055-637 (being profit from dif-|[_ is something even more vital than that. Ifit 
ferences of rate in Specie Exchange and interest | ere only the temporary loss inevitably involved in 
on deposits); yet there is a dectease of yer|eventual gain we might make up our minds to 
17,377,971-196, owing to the exchange of yen|bear it. For vaccination presents something 
8,696,850.20 of silver coins against paper currency; | worse, Besides conservatives are always there, 
to the transfer of yer 7,500,000 to the General |and wrong as the usually are in theory, they serve 
Account, in anticipation of the revenue to be de-| ihe useful though humble purpose of human ba- 
tived from the land-tax for the 6th period in the jance wheels. [tis their profession to oppose any 
2rst fiscal year (as explained in the Budget for | change and therefore to be as constantly changing 
the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji); and to a reduction | their professions. A still more advanced position 
of yew 1,181,114.996 on account of loss on ex-|has but to be taken and they will be found occupy- 
change, and of interests on annual instalments paid | ing the one before with proper proprietary pride. 
in the aggregate. The great danger of imitation lies not so 
4—The decrease in Advances by Government|much in the specific actions as in the general 
due to the facts that, although there is an|act. ‘To realize this we shall be led to look into 
increase of yen §72,725.348, on account of the|a subject which is at the bottom of all the great 
fund for the encouragement of industies, and | social questions of the day. ‘That subject is the 
of new advances to siigokn emigrating to the| influence of individuality in human development. 
Hokkaido; and of yen 60,024.127 on account| Metaphysical though it'sound it is the keynote to 
of additions of interest to. principal, making {all those dangers to which no one now-a-days can 
a total increase of yen 632,749.475, yet there|be deaf. Nihilism in Russia, socialism in Ger- 
are decteases of, first, yen 394,482 owing to| many, the Irish troubles in England, labour agita- 
the fact that money received “in annual instal-| tion in America and even Boulangerisin in Frauce, 
ments for Government properties sold, which jare but separate notes, all different, and yet all 
money was formerly included under this heading, | fundamental in unison of one mighty chord, whose 
is now transferred to a special account according | cause is the stirring of the sense of self among 
lo anangements made in the 21st fiscal year of | the masses. ‘ 
Meiji; secondly, yen 552,756.541 on account of re-|  Japan’s danger would seem to be quite dif- 
payments made; and thirdly, yer 1,044,646.003 | ferent. In the first place the social revolution has 
for fess and liquidation, making a total decrease of | not come from the bottom but from_near the to 
yer 1,991,884.544. Pe and in the second it is not due directly to any 
5.—The increase of the Fund for Government| assertion of self. It is however kin in being a 
Industries is due to the facts that, although there | symptom of would-be progress. ‘his is the link 
is a decrease of yen 106,328.029 in respect of funds | that Linds the two sets together, and brings them 
received for industrial establishments transferred [both under the common danger of mistaking the 
by the Government to the people, and in respect | only eventually path of human advance, There is 
of payments on account of losses, yet, on the other | one point about Japan’s position which is encourag- 
hand, there is an increase of yen 595,519.955 in Jing. Instead of an hydra-headed mass of corres- 
consequence of the expenditure on account of the | ponding paucity of brains the class here to be in- 
Yokoliama Water Works and the Navy Dock-| fluenced are a picked body of students, She may 
yard in Onohama, &c. being entered under this|thus be induced to exceed that little knowledge 
heading. which is so dangerous a thing, and adopt principles 
6.—The increase of the Central Fund for relief | 38 well as practices ; lest after taking all the foreign 
of Agricultural Distress is due to the fact that, |™achines she turn out atthe end but a machine 
although there isa decrease of yen 49,316.606 on | Nersell | 
account of the relief of distress in Kagoshima Ken, |, Pltis is the danger of which T propose to treat. 
yet there is an increase of yen 416,709 848 on ac. | The question of self is one we all act upon as an 
count of entering in the accounts of the 21st fiscal net. It is therefore something which can be 
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dered as a part of natural science, subject to 
general laws, 

The times having emphasized the topic, the 
seasons furnish me witha text, Atmy very thres- 
hold Nature buttonholes me with a flower so pret- 
Lily pertinent that I can but keep it. The flower 
(hat thus points my moral is the Camellia, 

Vou all know the superstition that clings to its 








petals, like some deadly perfume from the past : 
A superstition which banished the plant from 
. communion with man, Like the unfortunate 
generally its misfortunes shaped its curse, Its 
brittle blossoms, a beauty so very brief, were 
thought to cast their transitoriness on him who 
sheltered them. So for fear of the force of 
example the plant was never taken into his home. 
Only in temples, where death is life, found it 
asylum, And in spite of common sense the super- 
stition stuck. Simple folk were afvaid of their 
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own tendency to copy. Perhaps you deem the 
fear as foolish in foundation as itis in fact. Dis- 
believers that we are in such influences now-a- 
days, let us not only look at but ctiticize the 
supposed dangers philosophically. Se. 
We hardly look upon dying asa habit in spite 
of mankind's fatal propensity thus to follow its 
forefathers. If we did the proverb might literally 
apply for habits are more catching than colds ; 
influences than influenzas. We all recognize 
the power of a bad habit thus to perpetuate 
its kind. We realize the necessity of avoid- 
ing contact if we would avoid contagion, But 
we are inclined to limit our condemnation to 
the copying of pernicious habits and to re 
gard the copying of a good habit as a meri- 
forious act. We argue somewhat in this wise. 
‘The imitating of a good thing when that imitation 
resulls in a equally good thing must itself be a 
good thing. Unfortunately this does not hold. 
There is a fallacy in the argument akin to 
that of the well known specious syllogism about 
wisdom and dry bread, It runs in appa 
rently unimpeachable form, if you remember, 
as follows:—Nothing is better than wisdom; but 
dry bread is better than nothing; therefore dry 
bread is better than wisdom. A somewhat start 
ling deduction for an academic text-book whose 
very existence is proof to the contrary. ‘The truth 
is we have been the dupes of a diversion. We 
have unwittingly had the middle term “nothing ” 
used to us in two contradictory meanings, once in 
the sense of nothing at all and once inthe sense 
of everything. Naturally the conclusion fails to fit, 
‘The case is similar with our logic about imitation, 
In our premises we consider the act without re 
ference to the person who performs it, while in our 
conclusion it is such relation which alone concerns 
us. The practice, productive as it is of immediate 
advantage, is anything but economic in.the long 
runito the man himself, For it is tantamount to 
killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. It 
weakens the power of originating. What makes 
the man withers of inanition, 
Clearly to understand this we shall have to go 
a step back of it. I will try not to go so far 
back as to incur the satire of a certain wit 
who said of modern science that it always 
began by running acouple of miles in order to 
jump a ditch two feet wide. At a distance all 
ditches look narrower than they are, and scientific 
ones are no exception to the rule. More take off 
is necessary to clear them than at first we thi 
Acertain wise Greek once summed up human 
philosophy in the dictum: Man know thyself, Te 
was not only a wise remark, but wiser than he 
could have foreseen. For in his time self esteem 
principally upheld man on his pinnacle of mundane 
superiority. His assurance had not yet received 
any sanction fromscience. Though from an absolute 
standpoint more modest than ever relatively, we 
can now say that in this world at the present time 
man typifies the acme of evolution. We can see 
in him the great change, when mind not body 
became the field of action, and development in its 
highest form definitely passed from the corporeal to 
the psychical plane. Corresponding to the changes 
which took place in the bodily structure when an 
mal merely, there arenow taking place changes in 
the spirit, producing what we call self, and difleren- 
tiating one man from his neighbour, To further 
this is man’s proper work since itis labouring where 
nature means him to be engaged, and to work 
intelligently he must first know his tools, that is 
himself, The subject theréfore I wish to bring 
before you is the subjective itself. This sounds 
comprehensive enough to be beyond comprehen. 
ciple the 






























































sion. For the more embracing the pr 
less is it capable of being grasped. But in this 
instance it 15 somewhat simplified by the very 





nature of the case. For the knowledge required 
is such that every man carries his own text-books, 
apparatus and laboratory round with him. 

Self, personally considered, we cannot but be 
alive to. The imporiance of the individual, when 
that individual happens to be one’s self, isa fact we 
nnot very well ignore, The fact thrusts itself 
too prominently into our every-day convenience 
for us to be able, had we the wish, to pass it by. 
Just as no one but ourselves can feel our sensations 

+ think our thoughts so no one but ourselves can 
possibly have the same interest to render them 
agreeable, No matter how much another may 
are for us he or she cannot at all times have our 
well-being so much at heart as we must necessarily 
have it ourselves; and this supposing that he 
Knew, But there are things he could not possibly 
know until thought transference shall have become 
like the phonograph, very much more perfected 
than itis at present. Nor is this the end of the 
difficulty, A man’s constitution, unlike the na 
tional article, does not admit representation, 
Really to delegate one’s powers to another is out 
of the question. Another's brain cannot fashion 
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our ideas nor can emotions be vicariously felt. 
Our whole inner life, which is our true life, must 
ever remain wholly our own, Sympathised with 
it may be by another, but evolved it can only be 
by ourselves. Substitution here is not only im- 
possible; it is innately repellant. Just aS one 
rock precludes another from the space it occupies, 
so our soul refuses to exchange its habitat with 
its neighbour. ‘The something we call identity is 
as distinct and as petsistant as that impenetrability 
by which we know one bit of matter from the 
next. 

That I may not be misunderstood let me in 
parenthesis say that by self I do not mean selfish- 
hess. ‘The adjective selfish has gradually taken 
to itself an objectionable sense due to the prevail- 
ing of the opinion of the many over that of the 
one, but a very proper opinion, nevertheless, for 
other reasons. For in those matters most concern- 
ing one’s neighbours the truest egoism results in 
the purist unselfishness. Indeed ‘selfishness is a 
very shortsighted mistaken form of egoism. It is 
the perverted perpetuation of the aboriginal in- 
stinct, a survival of the rudimentary variety which 
has not shared in the advance of the race. It did 
very well in the earliest animal conditions of our 
existence but is quite out of date with the higher 
ideas of man. 

Bat to return to our muttons as the saying is— 
which, in view of the fact that the Japanese people 
left their muttons behind them when they crossed to 
their present abode, had perhaps best be rendered 
by returning to the mainland of our humanity— 
Me sense of self is something more than a state 
of being. It is a progressive force. If we will 
criticise our own motives we shall be made aware 
of a cettain ceaseless striving to improve ourselves 
in one form or another, Probably no one how- 
ever debased he may have become is wholly dead 
to this instinct, It would be strange indeed if he 
were for itis a form of the most fundamental law 
of nature that we know—that of motion, From 
the ceaseless activity of the sun's globe to the 
sprouting of a blade of grass the whole cosmos as 
far as we can discern it isin a state of continual 
motion, a motion which is its life. If the sun were 
lo cease burning we should perish in a surprisingly 
short space of time. Let a man’s heart stop beat 
ing for a few seconds and the man dies. And so 
with every other thing ; as soon as it ceases to move 
it ceases, in the Lioader sense, to have life. Nor 
is this all. This motion is progressive. It does 
not simply continue in one line, it changes its 
direction.” In mathematical language it net only 
is but it has a derivative. ‘To the applicability of 
this law mau is no exception, Whether he is 
striving to become tich in money or, better, rich in 
knowledge or, better still, rich in ideas he is always 
stretching: out to what lies beyond. He is not cor 
tent to be today what he was yesterday. He must 
be something more. 

‘This very’ same instinct is at the bottom of all 
imitation. A man, ora nation it may be, whichit 
be, is quite immaterial to the discussion, sees some- 
thing to which it is unaccustomed and forthwith 
proceeds to appropriate it. ‘The old and familiar, 
simply because they are old and familiar, cease to 
possess a cham. [t is the new which is invari- 
ably fascinating. Ignota pro magnifico the Romans 
said long ago, and it is none the less (ue to-day. 
Ivis not a decade since we were prouder of a bit 
of your commonest crockery than of the finest 
Sévres, nor since you enshrined soda-water bottles 
in your fokonoma. And a very proper first step it 
was. Man could not be the progressive animal he 
is if he did not tend thus to the unknown, ‘Then 
where, it may be asked, is the danger met with? 
Not at the first step certainly. For this is not an 
instance of that step which proverbially costs so 
much. Man does not have to make up his mind 
to it; Nature has already made it to his mind. All 
he has to do is to follow his natural bent. But fur- 
ther progress is not quite so simple, and the right 
and the wrong road lie dangerously close to one 
another. tis not until you have gone some dis- 
tance along the wrong ‘one that you tealize yout 
mistake. Before picturing the paths as we now 
understand them let me give you a preliminary 
illustration from your own special field of language. 

Some of you may have been struck by acertain 
important difference between understanding and 
speaking a tongue not yours by birth, The 
difference T mean is not merely one of degree. 
Every one knows how much easier a matter itis 
to understand a foreign language when spoken 
than to speak it yourself. So obvious a distinction 
is not what T would call your attention to. The 
difference I have in mind is something deeper 
than that for it includes it. ‘The difference of 
degree is not simply a difference of degree; it isa 
difference in kind. Had you chanced to analyse 
the two processes you would have found that they 
were unlike qualitatively, and that the quantitative 
difficulty was really due to the qualitative one. 










































































To speak a strange language is harder than jo 
understand it because the one act is a response to 
a stimulus from within while the other isa tesponse 
toa stimulus from without. Consider the two 
processes a moment in detail. When you under. 
stand a foreign sentence what takes place is tlis, 
Certain sounds entering by the ear set in action 
those lower parts of the brain which are connected 
with the sense of hearing. These transmit the 
message to the brain proper, and you hear, For, 
as you know, itis not the ear by which you hear, 
That instrument is only the portal to the process, 
Itis as if you were in your study at home and 
some one should knock at the gate too far off 
for you to be aware of it. A. servant answers the 
summons and carries the news in to you. Now 
what happens when you speak. Your higher brain 
centres conceive a message which is then sent 
down to the lower ones. These in their turn deliver 
it to the sond-producing organs, the tongue, 
palate, lips and teeth, and the sentence is uttered, 
You see then that in the first case the message 
originates with another, in the second case with 
yourself. It goes in the one instance from without 
in, in the other from within out. Now the reason 
the first process is easier than the second is that 
when brain cells have once been arranged ina 
particular form they tend to take that special 
form again more easily that if they had never 
taken it before. Set’ the first cells in proper 
order and they drag the rest into their original 
position as if they really were somehow. tied to- 
gether, When therefore you are studying English 
and have heard the word ‘cat,” let us say, a 
sufficient number of times as soom as you hear it 
that word arranges another set of cells whicli go 
to form the word neko” in Japanese, because tie 
one expression has hitherto Deen associated in your 
mind with the other, You can indeed hardly hear 
the first word without its calling up. the other asa 
soit of shadow following in its tain of thought, 
Not so with the reverse process. ‘The Japanese 
word has too many other associations of a much 
more familiar kind to permit the foreign word a 
foothold in remembrance. It is at most a very 
faint reflection, quite obliterated by the many more 
distinct ones. ' You think of everything connected 
with the subject, Some better some worse, from the 
pointed clause of caption to the velvet feet of 
verse, before you chance to recall the strange 
sound “cat.” You must have thought of cal, 
a good many times before it shall appear spor 
taneously as the other’s ghost. It is the story of 
the many to remember against the one. As the 
poet wrote 


The moon looks down on many brooks 
‘he brook can see no moon but this. 









































when he wished to sympolize the thought of the 
maiden at home for the man abroad, She thivis 
of him in singleness of remembrance ; he loiges 
her for the multiplicity of his regard. 

Or we may liken the association of ideas to 1 
in a road. In the case of understanding it is 
single rut that joins the strange new idea to he 
old and familiar one, Because it is new ard the 
soil proportionally soft it sinks in deep and be 
comes easy to follow. Being the only path from 
the new idea to the old it can hardly Le mistaken. 
Iv is like a road fiom the country to the city 
from the small place to the big one. As tie 
proverb has it All roads lead to Rome” whict 
being interpreted into our present language 
means that all comparatively strange thovg!is 





















call_up on remembrance themselves the moe 
familiar ones with which they were originally 
linked. But all roads from Rome by 


means lead to every obscure little hamlet in the 
provinces. On the contrary the one road which 
really does lead there being only one out of may 
thoroughfares radiating: out from the great cen 
is most easily lost for the crowd. ‘The rut isind’s 
tinguishable Lecause everything is tut. Nor bit 
much help to know that technically the rut isthe 
ce all rut and no rut present to the inguiti's 
traveller the same disheartening vacancy. 

‘This then is the reason that speaking is a mu! 
more difficult matter than understanding, because 
it is subjective not objective in its origin, which § 
the point T wish to emphasize. ‘The diffically § 
merely incidental both in the process and iv UF 
result. The disadvantagesconnected with thea!" 
process far outweigh the difficulties of its ali 
native. For the man is more or less self-sulice'! 
in the one case, while he is wholly dependen! 
others in the second. For see what would ve 
were extremes possible. Suppose a man alt! 
understand all that might be said to him, bit © 
capable of framing a single sentence “ | 
own accord. In that sad plight he would be 
sport of occasion, the plaything of fate. He baa 
be the almoner of others; the object of word cha" 
in the poor house of speech, Living on the bet’ 
of his neighbours the regard in which he 64° 
would assuredly not be enviable. But the low 
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ness of his social status would be the least of his 
misfortunes. For he would be in concern not to 
say anxiety, the whole of his sojourn in a strange 
land. He could ask for nothing he might 
need. Unsympathized with in his troubles, un- 
cared for in his wants he would live the intellectual 
life of an outcast without any of its alleviations. 
But [leave you to complete the picture which only 
grows more distressing to contemplate the longer 
one looks at it. 

Now this Retsch’s outline was introduced, you 
may remember, as an illustration of what happens 
when imitation takes the place of individuality in 








race development. You no doubt deem it an 
aualogy not over resembling the reality. Exactly 
so. The reality is very much worse. For the 


foreigner can return to his native land, a race can 
go no whither. And what is true of this one thing, 
Tanguage, is true of everything else to do with 
man, Whatever field of thought we consider, we 
find there these two faculties, the appreciative and 
the creative. However much of the first a man or 
a race may possess, without the second they are 
but machines; conscious mechanisms that in 
capability differ only in degree from the steam 
engine, the sewing machine or the telephone, 
dependent for all their action upon a mind without. 
And machines, as any manufacturer of them will 
tell you, are made to wear out. 

Next time we will consider the scientific basis of 
self, which is not a mere ideosyncracy of the 
western mind but a fundamental fact of human 
nature. 

















LETTER FROM LONDON. 
se 
(From our Speciat CoRRESPONDENT.) 


London, February 1st. 
‘The Chinese Famine Relief Fund, which was 
started this week at the Mansion House, appears 
to be progressing favourably ; but it was very near 
a collapse. The first telegram from Shanghai 
describing urgent need of aid was distributed 
Amongst persons interested in China first of all, 
and alter a little consideration and consultation 
an article was published in The Zimes on the 
subject, and then a second and shoi ter one, both of 
whict were calculated to arouse public sympathy, 
It was then decided to approach the Lord Mayor, 
and Sir Rutherford Alcock, as the best known and 
most influential old Eastern at home, was selected 
for the purpose. At first he was to enquire 
privately whether the I.ord Mayor would receive a 
deputation on the subject, and the Lord Mayor, 
after some little hesitation, agreed to do so, Sir 
Thomas Wade, amongst others, was asked to form 
one of the deputation, but sent no reply. ‘Two 
days later, however, to the horror and’ dismay 
of all concerned, a letter from Sir Thomas ap- 

peared in all the papers, suggesting in an adw 
able way half a score of excuses for those who did 
not want to subscribe ; but in case any one should, 
in spite of these reasons against subscribing, wish 
to do so, Sir Thomas added, they could send their 
mite to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. A 
more ill-timed and imprudent letter it would be 
impossible to conceive. Here was an ex-Minister 
to China, then under an invitation to proceed 
with others to the Mansion House to secure the 
aid of the City of London in relieving the star- 
vation in China, writing a feeble letter about 
the matter in which for one line urging the ne- 
cessity of subscribing there were twenty palliat- 
ing and excusing the indifference which he more 
than half expected. Sir Thomas must have felt 
himself pressed by a very strong sense of duty, for 
ordinarily he cannot be induced to write anything, 
and at this very moment he was leaving an urgent 
request to cOoperate with others unanswered. 
Several persons connected with it threw up their 
hands when they read the letter, and said that 
Sir Thomas Wade had killed the movement, and 
jt was no use going farther. Fortunately, the 
effect of the letter was greatly neutralised imme- 
diately by a second very brief aiticle in The Times 
giving further details of the distress and of the 
efforts being made in China to meet it. ‘The de- 
pitation went to the Lord Mayor, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Sir Reginald Hanson’ an Ex-Lord Mayor, 
and Sie Thomas Wade being the principal speak- 
ers. The Lord Mayor told them that he wished 
to cousider the matter, and especially to know 
who were the principal subscribers and the amount 
of their subscriptions, as he did not wish to take 

it up unless it was likely to prove a success. Thi 
was a curious answer to men who went tohim with 
a tale of distress, and asked his help: Prove to 
me that you are going to make it a success with- 
out me, and then I will join.” Why, they went to 
him for no other purpose except to make it a sie. 
cess! However, the collection has been fairly 
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started, and about £5,000 has been received 
already, the only subscribers of £1,000. being 
Messrs, Jardine, Matheson & Co. so far. It is to be 
hoped that the Shanghai Committee will receive 
large remittances from the Mansion House for the 
next few months, but China is a long way off, and 
there is much want and distress at home, 

Dr. Rein’s new book has appeared in its English 
diess. It is called The Industries of Japan,” 
and is a handsome and heavy volume—heavy ina 
literary as in a physical sense. [cannot say that 
Ihave read it myself, but Ihave glanced through 
it sufficiently to he able to say that it is one 
of those books which, in the words of the old 
reviewers “no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out.” In its thoroughness and completeness it is 
the work of a German professor. In looking 
through it, my eye canghta note on page 433 to 
the description of the Myochin eagle in South 
Kensington, in which Professor Rein says that in 
1881, in company with a learned Japanese, he 
visited the South Kensington Museum, and under- 
took an examination of the origin and age of the 
Japanese metal articles. “The glass case which 
covered this masterpiece, the eagle, was opened, 
the bird taken down from its pedestal, a rock of 
strong sheet iron, and thoroughly examined in all 
its parts; but we found no inscription, name, or 
sign, which would indicate its origin, We have 
also not been able to trace the history of this re- 
markable piece of art industry, which Mitford,- 
the former English Secretary of Legation in Japan, 
had brought with him, We then turned to the 
bronzes. Scarcely a third part of these bore 
name and date, But from them it was apparent 
that almost all these vases and other articles 
designated as ‘old Japanese bronze’ were made 
this century.” Mr, Marcus Huish has lately pub- 
lished in book form the notes on Japanese art 
which have of late appeared in successive numbers 
of the Art Fournal, and Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
has published a novel, the scene of which is laid 
in Japan, [tis called “The Curse of Koshiu;” 
but Thave yot read it, and doubt whether I ever 
shall. There is an articleon China in the new 
Edinburgh reviewing the recent books of travel of 
‘Mazsre Temes Younghusband, and others. This, 
Lthink, closes my budget of literary intelligence. 

Of events in Europe the two which at tiis mo- 
ment are most engaging public attention are the 
sudden death of the Crown Prince of Austiia and 
the election of General Boulanger. It does not 
appear that any very great political importance 
can be attached to the former event, tragic and 
melancholy as it is; but all our prophets speak of 
General Boulanger’s election by an overwhelming 
majorily as sounding the death-knell of the pre- 
sent system of Government in France. The next 
move in the game appears to be with the existing 
Ministry, and all the correspondents tell us that 
we may ina few weeks, it may be, in a few days, 
expect great events in Fiance, Nous verrons 
which is a delightfully easy way of acknowledging 
that I know nothing about what we may expect, 
and I suspect our orthodox guides are in an equally 
dense fog. In Germany the colonial failures and 
disasters in East Africa and Samoa (where the 
Americans seem disinclined to act the part of mere 
spectators) are aitracting attention, and there is a 
rumour that as the Germans are going to attempt 
land operations under Lieutenant Wissmann, the 
arrangement with England for a joint blockade is 
tocometo an end, It has never been popular 
in this country for several reasons, one of them 
being that the friendly and sympathetic feeling 
for Germany which always existed in the public 
mind in this country has cooled a good deal of 
late in consequence of the disgust created by the 
events immediately following the death of the Em- 
peror Frederick, which has heen greatly intensified 
by theattacks of the “reptile press” on Sir Robert 
Morier, While referring briefly to this topic, I 
should not omit to mention an article in the last 
Contemporary on “The Bismarck Dynasty,” 
which is anonymous, but which is attituted to Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. Its statements, if tre, are 
extraordinary ; but the attack on Prince Bisinarck 
nd his son is so virulent and savage that it leads 
one to doubt the writer's statements of fact, for it 
looks as if any fact passing through such a medium 
must be distorted. But its ferocity and virulence 
cannot exceed that of some of the German papers 
in dealing with those whom the Bismarcks are 
pleased to honour with their enmity. The article 
is oil, not on troubled waters, but on a fierce and 
blazing fire. 

Tonght have said something of the production 
of Macbeth” at the Lyceum, with Mr, Irving as 
Macbeth and Miss Ellen Terry as his lady; but I 
have not been able to get a seat yet. A fortnight 
ago, I was told I could get two seats in one of the 
front rows in the stalls or the dress circle in the 
third week in June, but as T thought many things 
might happen to me or to Mr. Irving between this 
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and then I declined, but still live in hope of seeing 
the play oneday. Fante de miewx, I went the other 
day to see “Alice in Wonderland” and “ ‘Through 
the Looking Glass” at the Olympic. A. series of 
scenes, like tableaux vivants from the two books 
were given very clevetly—the Walrus and the Car- 
penter; Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee; Humpty 
Dumpty; the trial of the Knave of Hearts, the 
Halter, the March Hare, and the Dormouse, &c. 
were all given, and were very funny ; but a young 
lady aetat 5 whom [ tool with me, and who 
followed the whole with intense interest, offered 
the following criticisms at the conclusion: (1) 
Alice did not grow long and short, and did not go 
in a little door, (2) the white rabbit did not run 
down a hole and (3) the lizard, Bill, was not 
kicked up a chimney. With these exceptions, the 
performance secured her entire approval, although 
she did not think it equal either to “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” or to the circus at Covent Garden, 
where a bear performs various antics on horseback. 

In the new Blackwood your readers will find a 
charming article on Laurence Oliphant, written 
by his namesake Mrs. Oliphant, which cannot fail 
lo interest. many of them. Indeed, the whole 
number is a sample of all that is best and most 
characteristic in this best and most characteristic 
of magazines. Every article in it is full of interest, 




















LEITER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
eee ge Le 
(From our Sreciat Corresroxpenr.) 


San Francisco, February 23rd. 

The last days of our outgoing administration 
which is to be followed by a government of the 
opposite party are always full of hurry, confusion, 
and disorder. Every President wanis to provide 
his intimate personal friends with berths in which 
they will be unmolested for the next four years. 
He does not propose to leave any unnecessary 
vacancies for his successor to fill where he can, he 
wants to pay his political debts, so as to have no 
accounts open. ‘Thus the proceedings of Congress 
are dull, and the President’s time is fully taken 
up by appointments, removals, and pardons. ‘The 
Secretary of the Navy has been straining every 
nerve to expedite work on the ships of war for” 
which he is responsible, so as to accept them be- 
fore he goes out, and to obviate the chance of his 
successor making capital by finding fault’ with 
them, 

My letters from Washington from Southerners 
are sad. Heretofore, as each new’ administration 
has come in, the South has consoled itself with 
the hope that ‘‘next time, our turn will come.”” 
the feeling now is that the South has had its turn, 
d that it will never have another wi the life- 
time of men now in public life. Everybody is 
realising what I wrote to you two months ago, that 
the election turned not on protection and. free 
trade, but on the resolute determination of the 
North to exclude ex-rebels from power. It was 
the singular misfortune of Mr, Cleveland to pick 
out for his Cabinet three representatives of the 
South who were all objectionable. Garland, whom 
he made Attorney-General, is no lawyer, and 
was tainted with suspicions of corruption; Lamar, 
another ex-rebel, no sooner found himself i 
contact with the great corporations than his 
backbone gave way: Bayard was not only a 
copperhead during the war, but is so little of an 
American that his only use fora European is to 
tuckle to him. If all three had ‘been good men 
the north would have grudged them their stations ; 
as it is, they have slain Mr. Cleveland, and the 
memory they leave behind will cost the democt atic 

late in 1892 a great many votes. 

There is no change in the status at Samoa. 
There is to be a conference at Berlin, as I wrote 
you in my last. Bismarck will tell us that he is 
the meekest_man that ever scuttled ship or cut a 
throat, and Bayard will believe him. It may be 
different when Blaine comes in. He knows a 
thing or two about scuttling ships himseli, Itis 
very certain that a paper war with Germany would 
be quite popular in this country, We want a 
devil \o abuse: 

James C. Flood, of Bonanza fame, died on 
Thursday, at Heidelberg, Germany, of Bright's 
disease. He is the second of the great bonanza 
firm to pass away, his old partner O'Brien having 
died ten years ago. The sole survivors, now, are 
James G. Fair and John W. Mackay, both of 
whom lool as if they were good for fifteen or twenty 
years. , Flood was born in the State of New York, 
sixty-two years ago, and when he grew to manhood, 
became a ship carpenter. When the gold fever 
broke ont, in 1849-50, he and a young Irishman 
who, like himself, was of a saving disposition, took 
passage for this State, and on arvival, instead of 
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every one did, they opened a drinking saloon on 
the corner of Sacramento and Sansome, and sold 
brandy ata dollara glass. Fortune flowed in upon 
the young men; ina very few years they were 
able to take ventures in the mines, and to muster 
round them a host of friends who never appealed 
to them in vain when they were “broke.” Impecu- 
niosity is the normal condition of the speculative 
miner for at least half the time, but the man who 
sells whiskey in a mining camp is never poor. 
Flood and O'Brien always had a twenty dollar 
piece fora “busted” miner, In this way, their 
saloon became the favourite resort of the better 
class of mining men, among whom were Jolin W. 
Mackay, a New Yorker, of Irish parentage, 
and Jimmy Fair, a north country 

People who have heard about the bonanza firm 
from gossip have a sort of idea that these four 
Irishmen sailed into the mining districts one fine 
day, and came away the next with their pockets 
full of nuggets. But, in reality, Flood and O'Brien 
had been selling liquor, and Fair and Mackay had 
been working with pick and drill, for over thir- 
teen years, before they made any money to 
speak of. The sixties were well on when the 
four associates made ‘a deal ” in Hale and Nor- 
cross on the Comstock, and cleaned up several 
hundred thousand each. Even then fortune was 
as fickle as ever. Years passed, and the bonanza 
men made and lost, taking as they came, the 
bitter with the sweet. ‘Twenty-three years after 
Flood and O’Brien opened their saloon, they had 
ho more idea of dying great millionaries than any 
man of moderate means who reads these lines. 
But in 1874, the firm discovered the great bo- 
nanza in the Virginia and the California, All 
four were interesied in it—Jolin W. Mackay 
having the lion’s share. How much less than a 
hundred millions it yielded in gold and silver in 
the course of three years it is difficult to say ; the 
deficiency would not make any of us rich ; and the 
bulk of this was divided among four men. ‘They 
probably doubled their ordinary profits by stock 
deals; when the public went mad, and wanted 
shares, the bonanza people lei them have them ; 
when the public lost heart, and sold out, the 
Lonanza men bought. How much they really 
cleaned up, no one knows. In 1878, Mr. Flood 
told an intimate friend that he individually was 
worth eighty millions, But he was drinking 
heavily at that time, and his estimates were not 
particularly valuable. Persons who know doubt 
if le ever could have cleaned up with thirty 
millions in + cash. From that time till 1887, 
he made no more money. ‘The investment of what 
he had occupied all his time. He bought fine 
estates ii Mateo, Diego, and elsewhere. 
He built himself a palace on Nob Hill. He built 
an immense house on Market Street for stores and 
offices. He bought government bonds, and other 
bonds. He held a million or more of stock in the 
Nevada Bank. In 1887 he and Mackay allowed 
their cashier to beguile them into a wild specu- 
lation in wheat, in which they lost, something 















































like seven millions, It was the largest loss 
Flood had ever made. It broke him down. He 
paid up, but it cost him his life. He had 


always been a free liver, and of late years he 
had grown too fond of whisky. At his age, over 
doses’ of whisky are apt to tell upon the eyes 
and upon the kidneys. He became partially 
blind, and had marked symptoms of Bright’s dis- 
ease. He was an unhappy man, His son was 
anything but a comfort to him, and his daughter 
was an old maid, growing tough. He became a 
monomaniac on’ the subject of money. He told 
every onc he should die in the poor-house, He 
beyrudged himself the smallest comforts. It was 
a question among his friends whether his body or 
his mind would break down first. Asa last hope, 
his physicians ordered him to go to the German 


















Spas. He went to Heidelberg, and could get 0 
further, By what miracles of skill life has been 
kept in him during the past eight months, 


his personal attendants alone know. There was 
hardly a morning in all that time when it did not 
seem likely that he would pass away before night. 
When he went at last, it was a relief to every one. 

‘The surviving members of the bonanza firm are 
contrasts. James G. Fair, a protestant Lrishman, 
is rather Scotch than Irish in type: a keen, cool, 
clear-headed, cold blooded operator, who piles up 
his millions one on top of the other with neatness 
and regularity. John W. Mackay is a prince 
among gentlemen, I doubt if he has made 
any money of late years. Some of his ventures 
have turned out badly, and he devotes himself 
rather to the pleasures of art and letters than to 
mining or telegraphing. He knows the best 
people in this country and in Europe, and is a 
welcome guest at the table of men of the highest 
rank in politics and literature. He oscillates be- 
tween London, Paris, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco. His wife and children live in London, and 
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spend the boys’ holidays in Paris. Mrs. Mackay 
has a bagatelle of £30,000 sterling per annum 
in the funds, and so manages to serape along. 
Her daughter lives at Naples, where she worthily 
sustains the historic name of the Princess Colonna, 
“*He’s a nice boy, the Prince,’ said Mr. Mackay; 
“but the poor devil had ouly $1,000 a month to 
live on when he martied.” ‘The generous father 
in law helps him along; last Christmas Day, he 
sent him a present of a check for $50,000. 

The President has approved the bill admitting 
the two Dakotas, Washington, and Montana into 
the union, so that henceforth the number of stars 
in the flag will be 42 instead of 38. 





REPORT OF THE YOKOHAMA GAS 
COMMITTEEL. 

— 

STaTeMeEnT ov Receiers & ExrenDITURES FOR 


THE EIGHTH YEAR, ENDING FEBRUARY I5TH, 1889. 


Balance brought forward from the previous year 
Receipts from subscribers for 12 months .. 





Payment for Gas, 









‘2 months at $305.20 610.40 
a months a88.85 $77.70 
2 months at 39305 57.30 
6 months at 399.00 1,794.00 











69.41 
d Secretary’sand Collector's Com.... 428.15 
Stationery and Sundries " 123.50 41.65 
= 4,011.05 





Balance in hands of Hon. Treasurer .. voce & 83800 

‘The number of lamps has been increased by 
during the past year, to light the Yalobashi’ and 
the Yato-zaka, and another is to be placed imme- 
diately on the same road, thus making a total of 
116, the cost of lighting which will be $304.60 per 
month. 

In May last, enquiry was made of the Gas Works 
with reference to lighting the Bluff roads, to which 
it was replied that owing to the insufficient capa- 
city of the Gas Holder it could not tien be under 
taken, but that as the erection of a supplementary 
Gas Holder was under consideration, a farther 
communication would soon be made. Nothing 
farther has been heard upon the subject, but it is 
understood that the question of enlarging the 
capacity of the Gas Holder has been left for the 
decision of the shareholders at the annual meeting 
to be held next month. 

The Committee have in contemplation the light: 
ing of a few of the streets at the back of the Settle 
ment as soon as the Gas Works are ready to 
extend the service. 

On the roth November last, the attention of the 
Director of the Works was called to the insufficient 
light given. by many of the street lamps, which 
elicited a reply, soon alter, from the superintendent, 
that he was then inspecting the lamps, and would 
not fail to remedy any defects in the illuminating 
power of the Gas, and that he would do all he 
could to meet the requirements of the Committe 

The Committee now consists of A. O. Ga 























Chairman, A. Dumelin, Hon: Treasurer, J. Hi 
Brooke, J. Ph. von Hement, W. B. Waker, and 
O. Reimer: 





Yokohama, March 15th, 1889. 











IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
Before J. TRour, Fsq., Assistant-Judge. 
SATURDAY, March 16th, 1889. 





ALLEGED EMBEZZLEMENT, 

J. Lyon was charged with having during the 
early pact of the current year, being in the employ- 
mentof H. 1H, Joseph, feloniously embezzled goods 
the property of H. Hl. Joseph, valued at $25.83, 
and cloth valued at 100 yen. 

Mr. Weiller appeared tor defendant, and asked 
that the hearing should be adjourned for two or 
three days until necessary witnesses should be 
procured. He said he was prepated to give reason- 
able bail for the appearance of the defendant. 

When this had been interpreted to plaintiff, 
he objected to it, and when asked by the Court 
ifhe had any particular reason for doing so, said 
that he had a lot of business to attend to and 
could not appear in Court so often, and that any 
witnesses which defendant might’ get were his 
enemies. 

‘The Court fixed bail at two securities of 250 
yen each, and adjourned the case till Tuesday, 
19th March, at 10 o’clock. 





‘Turspay, March rgth, 1889. 





J. Lyon appeared to answer toa charge of em- 
bezzlement, adjourned from last week. 









Mr. Litchfield acted on behali of the com. 
plainant, 

Mr. Weillor asked if this was a preliminary ex. 
amination, and being answered in the affirmative 
asked that his client (the accused) be allowed 1s 
sit beside him, was allowed by the Coutt, 

Mr, Litchfield, in opening the case for the 
prosecution, said the defendant was charged with 
embezzlement, inasmuch as while he was clerk o¢ 
servant of one Josuph, a store-keeper carrying on 
business at No. 71, he embezzled certain mons 
belonging to Josuph. ‘The facts were that the 
accused had been in Josuph’s employment for 
some six months or so.’ In the month of Novem. 
ber last he was entrusted with a bill for collection 
due by one Witt, a publican carrying on business 
at No, 179. Counsel believed that he collected the 
money somewhere in November last, and his duty 
like every other servant was {0 pay the mouey 
over promptly to his employer. Instead of doing 
so he seemed to have told Sheedeck, the man let 
in charge of Josuph’s business, that Witt would 
pay the money by instalments and accordingly on 
the 2oth of January he handed over to Stieedeck 
$3.50 as being money paid by Witt. On the ist 
February he made another payment of 85 and on 
the 28th February a further payment of $5, In 
the course of March Sheedeck’s attention seemed 
to have been called to some other irregularities, 
and accordingly, thinking it strange that a man 
in Mr. Witt's position would require all that 
length of time to pay such a small bill, made en- 
quiries and found that the money had been paid 
over to Lyon who had failed to account for it 
in the proper way to his employer. He was 
afraid he would have to ask for a remand alter 
proceeding to a certain point with the evidence, as 
he was informed in answer to a subpoena that tle 
state of Mrs. Witt’s health would not permit her 
to attend the Court. 

M. H. Sheedeck was then put into the box. Gun: 
ga Purshad, who came forward as interpreter, was 
asked if he had brought a copy of the Koran, He 
answered that he had not, and explained that asa 
Hindu he did not require the Koran, to assist him 
in taking an oath. Ganges water and several 
million gods were the requisites. He had been 
interpreter in the Shanghai Court for a year, and 
had been employed as translator in the Coutts at 
Calcutta for three years. He therefore knew all 
about it and could state that Ganges water was not 
absolutely necessary and the million gods might 
be dispensed with. He would swear by his 
religion and stand by his oath as well as another 
body. (This in reply to a despairing question 
from the Clerk of Court as to how in these bewik 
dering circumstances he core/d he sworn). 

Mr. Sheedeck, the witness, mow came up for 
consideration, How was he to be swom? He was 
nota Hindu but a Mahomm.edan, and the Kora 
was necessary.” Why had he not brought tle 
Koran, Mr. Weiller asked. No satisfactory at 
swer could be got from Sheedeck, and at length a 
copy of the Koran was sent for. 

‘The witness was then sworn in shortorder. He 
deponed that he was Josuph’s manager. He pro- 
duced a power of altorney dated 21st September, 
1888, attested by Mr. Quin at the Consulate, 
Lyon was in Josuph’s employment, his work being 
to write out ills and to obey the witness. Some 
times dealing on his own account without wit 
ness's permission, Lyon collected bills when the 
usual bill collector could not recover them. Lye" 
was not ordered to collect. any money it the 
month of November, ‘The amount due by Wit 
to Josuph was $37.03. Lyons had paid wines 
on zoth January $3.50; on February Ist $5 3" 
on the 28th February $5, on account of this debt 
On his asking Lyon why such small inptalments 
were paid the latter promised to arrange a 
matter with Witt, On handing the $5 0” 2%! 
February to the witness Lyon said the remaitée 
would Le paid in future, at the rate of $5 Las 
month, Lyon told him previously that Wit ws 
only paying in small instalments, | Witness or 
tered the payments by Lyon in his books. 1% 
kept a cash book in English, but the witness I 
ontrol of the money, ‘The English cash book wae 
eerie 6 y 8 thee 
in Lyon’s possession. Lyon had made no fu! 
Payments on account of Mr. Wits debt. 

Mr. Weiller protested, on the information of & 


















































of the witnesses, thaf the interpreting was ase 
ther wror a 7 

The examination then proceeded. A Dill Is 
duced by Mr. Litchfield, against Mr. H. Wit 





had not been seen by witness previous © Dil’ 
sent out. He knew from his accounts the an 
of the debt. Tn the Leginning of Marcha sit 
ment of goods was received from Europe: 


8th of March he found that some flannel, 2% 
fron his 





mat and other things were amissing A. 
stock, Becoming suspicious, he weit (0 "1 
Witt and enquired about her bill, Mr. Bie 


he wert 





present then, On the rgth of March 
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round again to look at the bills. Mr. Bieber was 
again present. Mrs. Witt had not paid witness 
the money for those bills. In January last the 
accused without his permission’ took away from 
witness's control a cheque book, insurance policy, 
and other papers. They were taken from witness's 
drawer, Those and all other papers were left in 
witness's custody by Mr. Josuph. 

Cross-examined—Josuph left Yokohama on the 
29th October, tellings witness on the day he left 
that he was to do as he pleased about the business. 
He said nothing more than that Josuph told 
witness that Lyon was under witness’s charge 
and must obey him. He did not give witness 
any instructions that he was to consult Lyon in 
all business transactions, but told him he could 
get advice from any one he chose. He did not 
mention any names. Witness kept all the account 
books himself, but in his absence a rough 
book was kept by an assistant. Witness kept a 
stock-book, copying all the items into it from the 
invoices as the goods arrived and marking off the 
sales as they occurred. He had not the stock 
book with him. 

Me, Weiller again complained of the interpret- 
ing, and was told he could bring out errors in 
cross-examination. 

Examination continued—In the beginning of 
March he found half a dozen braces short. The 
articles missing were braces, flannel, a door mat, 
napkins, and other things which he could not enu- 
merate, and to find ont which he must take stock, 
a process that would occupy two months. What 
the “other things” were he was unable to tell 
aud resented with some warmth the asking of such 
an absurd question. He found out the shortages 
by himself.” There was a person named Kader- 
dina in Josuph’s employment. He kept a rough 
memo. of the goods sold. He was godown keeper 
and collected bills. He was acquainted with 
Josuph’s business. Asked when he first sent out 
ihe bill for $37.03 dated November goth witness said 
he did not order it to be sent out. Lyon did as 
he liked about the bills and not as witness order- 
ed. He had no information as to how and when 
bills were collected. ‘I'he bills were made out ac- 
cording to the arrangement with the purchaser. 
Asked whose duty it was to see that the bills 
were sent ont, he said he ordered Lyon to pre- 
pare the bills for his (witness's) signature, but 

















the next moment he also remarked that the]- 





terpreting was incorrect. Another try hav- 
ing been made, he said the usual way ‘in his 
firm was to send out receipted bills. He first 
found out on the 14th March that Witt’s bill had 
been paid to Lyon. Asked when he found that 
Witt owed this bill to the firm he said he found it 
out in January when Lyon paid the first instal- 
ment on the 20th and told Mr. Lyon that there 
was plenty of money owing by Witt. 

The Court adjourned till two o’clock, 
suming, 

Witness (cross-examined) stated that he could 
not say whether Lyon spoke to Wilt or not when 
he said he would do so. When Lyons paid him 
$5 on 28th February he asked “this much?” and 
Lyon said yes. Lyon used to do any business he 
pleased, and (continued witness in broken English) 
when witness had given him orders he kicked him 
and cursed him. Lyons had not his permission 
to collect bills. The account book showed that 
$39-33 was due by Mr. Witt. Nobody was pre- 
sent when Lyon paid the money to witness 
on Witt’s account. No one was present at any 
time when this particular bill was talked. about. 
His reason for thinking of Mr. Witt’s bill when 
his suspicions were aroused was that Mr. Witt 
was a big man and he at once thought of his bill. 
He had received money on bills which were not 
receipted by himself and entered it in the books, to 
the credit of the person who paid the money. He 
could not tell how many bills were sent out every 
month with his knowledge. He did not know 
how many bills went out in November; they were 
sent out by Lyon without his knowledge or per- 
mission. He did not remember whether he signed 
any bills in December or January. In December 
last when hewas packing four cases of curios Lyon 
wanted to know what was in them and on being 
told that that was not his business struck him and 
declared that his power of attorney was of no use. 
‘The goods were bought on account of the business. 
They did not become friends afterwards, but each 
did his work, Subsequently Lyon had used abu- 
sive language towards witness and threatened to 
close the shop. Asked whether Lyon had ever 
picked him up in the shop in an incapable condi- 
tion, he said it was not Mr. Lyon’s business 
to ask about his private affairs. 

Mr. Weiller said he was going to show that the 
case had arisen on acoount of the conduct of 
the witness which had been reportedto Mr. Josuph, 
and of which Mr. Josuph had full knowledge. 
Knowing that Mr. Josuph was returning shortly 





On re- 
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he took this means of being revenged on Lyon. 
Counsel was laying the foundation for further pro- 
ceedings for a charge against witness. 

Question repeated, witness said no one had 
anything to do with what he did after business. 
He refused to answer the question and then in the 
grandiloquent language of the translator said he 
“thad no information on the subject.” If he choose 
to walk outside after business it was nobody's 
business to ask the question. 

The Judge said it might be somebody’s business, 

Witness said he “had no information on the 
subject.” 

‘The Judge said he must have. 

_ Witness ‘said when a man was asleep he was 
like a dead body. Pressed a little more he said 
he did not know anything of the matter. Asked 
whether he knew whether Mr. Lyon had written 
to Mr. Josuph he said he “had no information on 
the subject.” Lyon wrote many letters and wit- 
ness did not know the contents of any of them. 

Re-examined—Lyon went to the Post Office 
for letters, opened them and not knowing Hindu- 
stani got other Indians to translate them. Lyon 
never told witness that he was going to complain 
to Mr. Josuph. The signatures on the bills shown 
him were Lyon’s, (The defence admitted the 
signatures.) 

Re-cross-examined (through the Court)—Wit- 
ness told Lyon that he must stop opening 
letters and was told that was not his business. 
Lyon without his consent or permission hired a 
box at the Post Office and told the Post Office 
officials to put Josuph’s letters into it. 

Mr. Litchfield asked for a remand for the atten- 




















dance of Mrs. Witt, who was a very important 
witness. 

In the course of discussion as to this point, 

Mr, Weiller said he would admit that the ac- 
count was seitled by Lyon, if that would obviate 
the necessity of calling Mrs. Witt, 

Mr, Litchfield said he wanted to get from Mrs. 
Witt information as to how it was settled. 

The evidence of Sheedeck was read over to him, 
cach sentence being retranslated to him. . 

The case was then adjourned to Monday the 
agth instant, the bail of the defendant continuing 
for his reappearance on that date. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 





(Revver “Spectan” ro “Japan Mait.”] 
London, March roth. 

The Minister of Finance and Commerce of 
France having informed a meeting of bankers 
that new capital to the amount of forty millions 
would be necessary to enable the Comptoir 
dEscompte de Paris to meet its liabilities, before 
evening the whole amount was assured, includ- 
ing a further sum of twenty millions from the 
Bank of France. 

London, March zoth. 

It is reported that the Paris Metal Company 
has suspended payment, and that the shares 
have declined forty. 


(From tae © NAC. Datty News."] 
London, March 13th. 
Sir Charles Warren has been appointed Com- 
mander of the Straits Settlements, which has 
been separated from Hongkong. 
Another important Zimes witness has collap- 
sed, which has caused a great sensation. 


[Havas Trtxcraws.] 
Paris, March rst. 

Vessels of the French Navy having bombarded 
the Atchinoff Mission, near Obock, which the 
Russian Government has disavowed, the League 
of Patriots has protested, and has opened a 
subscription on behalf of the sufferers. 

Proceedings are to be taken against the League 
of Patriots. Several search warrants have been 
issued. 





[FRow THs “Stxcarone Free PRess.""] 
Paris, March rst. 
The Russian Press is indignant at the treat- 
ment meted to Atchinoff and followers by the 
French Authorities. 
In the Chamber of Deputies M. Spuller re- 





gretted the incident, which he said was solely 
due to the arrogance of Atchinoff, and express. 


ed the profound friendship existing between the 
two countries. 

A motion endorsing this was adopted by the 
Chamber. 





[From rie Srearts Ties,""] 
London, March znd. 

Mr. Morley's amendment to the Address was 
rejected by 339 to 260. 

Mr. Parnell spoke, the whole Opposition 
rising and cheering him. He said he felt con- 
fident that the English in the near future would 
affirm the justice of Ireland’s cause, and would 
perceive that granting to Ireland the control of 
her own affairs would not endanger the empire, 
but would be only just to the smaller country, 
which would give all required safeguards. 

Paris, March sth. 

Sr. Crispi has been charged with the forma- 

tion of a new Cabinet. 








TINE TABLES AND STE 
Ria Lae 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Tnatns Leave Yorouama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 p.m, 

Trains wave Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 640, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and rr a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m 

Farus—First Single, sew75; Second do., sew 45 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do. 
sen 90. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 


Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Thue marked (1) are the same 
as above with the exception of topping at Kawaaali Staion, 





MERKS. 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Teatns ravi Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.35 p.m, 

Farns—To” Hodogaya, first 
class sen 6, third-class sex 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, seit 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen '19; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sex 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yew 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
aud to Kozu, yen 1,25, se 75, sent 35. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 0.15 a.m. and 4.07 
p.m,; and Su12voKa at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m. 

Farus—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1.60 ; third-class, sen 82. 








3 sen 10, second- 








TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave Uno (down) at 6.g0 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (down) at 9.49 am. and 
3.05 p.m.; Suirakawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
1hag a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 

a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm, 

‘TRAINS Lave SuioGaMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 735 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,, and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and 2.35 p.m.; Konivama (up) at 8.03 
a.m,, and 12.08 pm.; Ursuxomiva (up) al 7 a.my 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yew 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Keriyama 
yen 4.10, ven 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yew 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and t1.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxoasitt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and $.3s p.m 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yer 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRains Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 am., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, E 
Farus—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION: 

Trains Leave Suimpasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fanns—Firsteclass, sen 54; second-class, sen 365 
third.class, sen 18. 

Trans Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam, 

Farus—First-class, sen 39} second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


STEAMERS Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 800 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.95 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 


























YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m, and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
——__+— 
HE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From America... per O.& 0. Co, Saturday, Mar. 23rd." 
From Hongkong. per P. & Saturday, March 23rd. 














Krom Europe, 
2 Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Sunday, Mar. 2gth.4 
From Shanghai, ) ; 
Nagasaki & ! per N.Y. Friday, March 29th. 
Kobe s 





From America... per P.M.Co. _ Friday, Mar. 2oth.§ 
From America... per P.M. Co. Saturday, Mar. 30th || 
From Canada, &c.per C. P.M.Co. Sunday, April 7th. | 


From America... per O. & O. Co. Monday, Apr. 8th #* 











arch and. 
aki on 





* Garlic left San Francisco vid “Honolulu on 
nadyr left Kobe on March aand. 2 Ancona left N: 
March 20th. ‘The Oceanic will bring the next English mail. 
§ Deccan left Hongkong ‘on March arst. | City of New York left 
San Francisco on March uth. Buravia left Vancouver. B.C. 
on March igth. ** Beigic left San Francisco on March 20th. 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vid 















Shangh pec M.M.Co. Sunday, Mar. 2yth. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, anf perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Mar. 26th 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per PB. & O. Co. Thursday, Mar 28th 





For America . ... per O. & O. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 3rd. 
For America... ... per P. M. Co- Tuesday, April gth. 
For Canada, &c. per C.P. M.Co, ‘Thursday, Apr. 18th 


Monday, Apr. 1st 














LATEST SHIPPING. 
——+——— * 
ARRIVALS. 


Suikio Marn, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
151h March,—Shanghai 8th and Kobe 14th 
March, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 











Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 16th 
Sugars 
Chinese. 
Satsuma, British bark, 364, Swenson, 16th March, 








ao sth March, 9,500 bags Sug 
Chinese. 

Tressece, German bark, 390, Moller, 16th Marcl 

‘alcao 24th February, 8,800 bags Sugar. 
Chinese. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,490, Nagel, 16th 
‘March,—Hongkong 8th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 17th March,—San_ Francisco 
23rd February, Mails and General.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. fi 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
17th March,—Kobe 16th Mavch, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 17th 
March,—Hongkong 7th March vid ports, Ge- 




















neral.—C. P: M.S.S. Co. 
Fechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
1th) March, —Shimonoseki’ 16th March, 





Coal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
1gth March,—Kobe 18th March, General.— 
Nippon Yusen’ Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
igth Marcli,—Vokkaichi 18th March, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Afghan, Britisn steamer, 1,439, Golding 
March,—Kobe 18th March, General.—A: 
son, Bell & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 20th March,—Vokkkaichi roth March, 
General. Nippon Vasen Kaisha 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 21st March,—Hongkong 13th and 
Macao 14th March,General.—P. M,'5.S. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 21st. March,—Hakodate 18th. March, 
Ballast.—Lighthouse Department. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 21st 
March,—Handa 20th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, z1st March,—Yokkaichi zoth March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 2tst March,—Hakodate 18th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Voung, 
2ist Ma Kobe 20th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayash 
2tst Mareh,—Hakodate 18th March, Gen 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 











2oth 
am- 


































DEPARTURES, 


Prometheus, British steamer, 1,634, Webster, 15th 
March, — Kobe, General. — Butterfield & 








Swire. 
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idge, 16th March, 


os 


Bombay, British bark, 950, Eld 
ruary,—Kobe, General—Elint, Kilby & 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,950, Gedge, 16th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co, 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 16th 
March,—Honglong, Geneval.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
16th March,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Ynsen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 17th 
March,— Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 17th Mare akodate, Ge- 
veral,—Nippon Vusen | 

City of Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win, Waid, 18th Mareh,—Hongkong, Gene 
ral.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
18th March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaish: 

Glendon, American ship, 1,816, Thacher, 
Marcli,—Kobe, Ballast.—Captain. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,876, Dwyer, 19th 
Match,—Kobe, General.—Adamison, Bell & 
Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 846, Thompson, 
igi March,—Niigata, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
1gth Mareh,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Regal, British steamer, 1,636, Davis, 20th Mareh, 
Kobe, Ballast. Samuel Samuel & Co. 
Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Kaya, 20th 
March,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, 
goth March,—Kobe, Mails and 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese ste: 
2oth March,—Yokosuka, 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 21st 
March,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral. —C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 2ist March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























19th 























Haswell, 
eneral.— 











ner, 1,262, Carew, 
Ballast.—Nippon 

























PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 
Per Japanese steamer Saihio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Phillips and child, Mr. and 
Mis. Mayeda, Miss Ayers, Miss Arisawa, Dr. Van 
der Heyden, Count do Hennistal and servant, 
Messrs. John Walsh, W. E. Turner, A. Van 
Kilch, A. Geslie, Quirk, A. Bianchi, Misaki, J. 
Kato, Yoshida, Matsui, Takano, Miura, Okada, 
and Watanabe in cabing and 49 passengers in 
steerage 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanciro, 
from San Francisco :—Mrs. G. Ashton, Messrs. 
Chas. Beswick, and Geo. H. homly in cabin, 
For Hongkong: Messrs. A. F, Gardiner and G. 
M. Acklin in cabir 
Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong, 
i Mr.and Mrs. Rennie, Lieut. Fraser, 
Elerton, Archdeacon Jones, Rev. Freese, and 
Maxwell in cabin 1 passenger in second 
class; and 70 in steerage. 






































from 





Nagato Maru, 
Kobe:—Mrs, Goodrich, Messrs. Me Murali, H. 
Baker, S. G. Wood, S. Imamura, Y. Wada. M. 
Makino, J. Fletcher, and N.C.’ Doesenburg in 
cabin; and 61 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marn, from Yok 
kaichi i—92 passengers in stverage, 
apanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, {com 
from Yokkaichi Mr. and Mrs. Robinson in 
} 1 passenger in second class; and 93 in 
steerag 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Rev. and Mrs, Wm. Riddel, Messrs. 
ames Sinclair, and H. H. Joseph and servant. in 
Shas. Dermer in steerage. For San 
Messrs. H. Welks, and W. L’Este 
Lowther in cabin; and Jas. Whitty in steera 
Per Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, irom 
Kobe: Mr. and Mrs, H. Boag, Mis. A.M. 
Smith, Messrs, H. Bakel, B. Ricketis, Hida, Imada, 




































S. Nanri, G. Imaizumi, S. Miyagi, J.T 
Od 





G. Oda, N. Haysto, G. Nakamura, K . 
lL. a, and W. Nishizawa in cabin; 9 pas- 
sengers in second class; and 198 in steerag 








DeraRren, 





Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, 


Lovell, A. Herr, J. Strauss, and Ab Yan in 
aud 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. Saito 
Governor Kusaka, Rev. J. Atkinson, Rey. }! 
Learned, Messrs. C. Klemime, F. Kiemme, Ching 
Wing Yuen, A. Donaldson, R. Bock, F. Muct 
Inagaki, Bugiyama, K. Kato, Komuta, Ada, 
and Hotta in cabin; Mrs, Uchiyama, Sekine 
Kawashina, and Kurobe in second class: and os 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mrs. K. Taniguchi, Messrs. J. Winckler, R, Bock 
John Walsh, M. H. Robertson, M. Baggallay, 
Shiba, Nambu, S. Somekawa, F. Kanematsu, k 
Evo, M. Mur dR. Fukushima in cabin; att 
passengers in second class; and 105 in steeraye 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Dr. M. V. B, Knox, Messrs. V. E, Mego, 
J. Cook, I. Harada, J. T. Swift, S. Akucaws, | 
J. Broadwood, H. C. Warren, and E. Odlum and 
3 childien in cabin 5 and 6 passengers in steerage, 
From Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Rennie, 
Lieut. T. G. Fraser, Messrs. Ellerton, and Thomas 
Reid in ; and 70 passengers in steerage 
From Kobe: Mr. MacLagan and Mrs. Goodsic 
in cabin, 





cabin; 


























CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vil 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 59 bale 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Slaig 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $10,991.15 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Saikéo Maru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the Sth Marc 
at 2.30 p.m.; had foggy weather and light vat: 
winds, having to put engines to dead slow uu 
8 p.m. the gth, when wind hauled to NE. avd 
increased toa strong gale, vessel labouring heavi 
and taking quantities of water on board, to Nay 
saki, where arrived the roth, at noon and lett! 
11th, at § p.m. had light variable winds and 
weather until passed Northein Channel, when se 
in hazy overhead and thick on the land to Kebe, 
where arrived the 13th, at 3.45 a.m., mist clean 
off at daybreak; leit the 14th, at toon; had light 
N.W. winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yoho 
hama the 15th March, at 12.30 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Fancir, 
Captain Win, Ward, ceports :—Left San Fis 
cisco the 23rd February, at 4.05 p.m. had 
rate lo strong winds from S.W, to NW. 
heavy sea part of the passage. Arrived at Yoko 
hama the 17th March, at 1.52 a.m, Passagé2 
days, 16 hours, 19 minutes. 

The British steamer Parthia, Captain F. Il 
Wallace, repoits :—Lefi Hongkong the 7h Mac! 
at 12.30 p.m.; had dense fog to Nagasaki, wie 
arrived the 12th, at daylight and left the 13th) a! 
daylight; had stung head winds to Kobe, wleie 
artived the ryt March, at 1 p.m. and left the 131 
at 5.30 p.m.; thence had strong north-westeit 
winds, Arrived at Yokoliama the 17th Match, 
7:30 p.m. 

“Lhe Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Cap'si" 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 18th March, 
at 4 p.m.; had moderate north-westerly winds 
and pleasant weather to Rock Island, which pas* 
the tgth, at 3.13 a.m.; thence to port had stors 
northerly winds. Attived at Yokohama the 19! 
March, at 10.30 a.m. a 
ne Japanese steamer dfizoshima Maru, Cap 
tain C. Nye, reports :—Left_ Yokkaichi the 19% 
March, at 4 p.m.; had variable winds from N¥ 
to S.E., with thick weather and drizzling raiv & 
Rock Island thence to port wind shilted io N! 
and light, with same weather, Atrived at Yeko 
hama the 2oth Mareh, at 1.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Syditey' 
Fricle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 13t!M 
and Macao the rgths had. strong north: 
monsoon to ‘Turnabout; thence had variable ¥! 
with considerable rain. : 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Cap!" 
Kendeidine, reparts :—Left Yokkaichi the 7 
March, at 4 p.m.; had fine weather and mec" 
north-westerly breeze throughout the pas 
Arrived at Yokohama the 21st March, al 9307 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Mart, (al i 
Drummond, reports:—Left, Hakodate the 1 
March, ata p.m. Arrived at Oginohama let?) 
at 11.30 a.m. and left the 2oth, at 2 PM 
light breeze and fine weather throughout te P 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st Mat! 

Oa.m. . i 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Mars va 
tain Young, reports :—Left [Kobe the goth e 
at noon ; had light to medera te variable wit? 
fine weather, with smooth sea throughat ry, 
sage. Arrived at Yokohama. the 21st 
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Kove and Nagasaki:—Major Turner, Messrs. 


6 p.m, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Se gee 
IMPORTS. 

Since our last report a fairly current business 
in English Spinnings has been done at slightly 
easier rates. In Bombays fair sales lave been 
nade at very low prices; a moderate business has 
been done in T.-Cloths, and a gradual movement 
in Shirtings at better rates. 

Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to 700 bales 
English and 500 bales Bombays. 

Corton Pirce Gaon The following sales 
are reported :—2,500 pieces g Tbs, Shirtings, and 
2,000 pieces ‘T.-Cloths. 

Woottexs.—About 1,500 pieces comprise the 
sales reported. 








COTTON YARNS, 





















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. $30.30 to 31.50 
Nos. ie 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 16 24, Good to Hest 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse. 33.09. to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinar 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 34.59 t0 35.50 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Hest... 35.50 to 36.50 
Nos. 38,42, Medium to Best 38.00 to 4o 50 
No. 32s, Two-fold 37-59 t0 38.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay ‘= 28.00 to 29.50 
No? 16s, Bombay ‘27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 1/14, Bombay secussen 29.50 tO 25.50 
COTTON PECK GOODS 


ings—8{1b, 84 yds.'39inches $1.75 to 















tings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.20 to 
Wb, 21 yards, y2inches ...... 14o to 
g0 Shictings—12 yards, 4yinehes... 1130. to 





joinches... 
s Mack, 3 


ts—Assorted, 24 yard 


170 to 
Cotton—Haliansand Sate 














inches tise 0.07 U0 
y Reds—1} to 24th, 24 yards, 30. rem ring, 

ECheS easserseevns 4410 to 
Turkey Reds—2j to gib, 24 yards, 30 : 

inches % i. 4§0 to 1.75 
Turkey Keds—3) to thy a4 yauds, 30 

inches veces A 1.90 lo 0.20 
Velvets—lilack, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 5.09 to 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 lo 2.25 

METALS. 

Sales are very small and prices weak. Buyers 


ire, however, taking delivery of fornier purchases 
nn grood shape and sellers hope to see them re- 
ontering the arena again before very long. 























Flat Bars, | inch... 3.00 
Flat Bars, b inch... 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and squave up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Naileod, assorted. “ 2.99 10 3.00 
Nailrod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted . 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assuted +30 to 5.00 
Tiss Plates, per box to $'50 
Pig Iron, No.3. to 1.524 


KEROSENE, 

Buyers having operated freely a week or so ago, 
ave refrained [rom purchasing more al present. 
tocks in the Government godowns are 300,000 
ases, of which total about half is’ unsold Oil. 
Juotations may be left unchanged, although 
‘ealers report te country markets improving and 
ith an upward tendency. 














Quotations, 
Chester : soe ssesttone $2.07) LO 2.10 
Comet fees 2.00. tO 2,05 
Devoe 1.97] to 2.024 





Russian sii 195 to 2.00 

Shortly after our last report the following vessels 
rrived ‘Irom Takao:—Satsuma, Tressece, and 
‘yéent, bringing about 25,000 piculs of New Sugar. 
fier parleying a great deal, buyers have at last 
pme_ forward, purchasing 11,500 piculs of 
iew Takao Sugar at the following rates :—2,500 
iculs at $3.75 per picul, and 9,000 piculs at $3.80 
er picul. By private sale at Tokyo on the 2tst 
istant 5,116 piculs of White Refined were dis- 
osed of at $7.22} per picul for 354 piculs, $7.024 
er picul for 531 piculs, $6.70 per picul for 1,900 
ieuuls $6.20 per for 1,012 piculs, $5.55 per picul 
ie 409 piculs, and $5.15 for g19 piculs. Of other 
sands 1,500, piculs of Salon Sugar was sold at 
3-15 per picul and 3,000 piculs of Taiwanfoo at 
3.47 to $3.50 per picul. Market remains nomi- 
ally unchanged. 

















to 7.25 
to 4.00 
to 3.50 
to 3.60 
to 3.50 

3.90 
to 3.90 


Refined $5.60 
3.80 
3.45 


3.50 











Beown Takao 








XPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Ourlast issue was of the 15th instant, since which 
ate the Settlements by foreigners amount to 197 
iculs divided thus :—Hanks 20 piculs, Filatures 
59 pPiculs, Rereels 16 piculs, Kakeda 2 piculs. 
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Direct shipments are accountable for 31 bales— 
bringing the total Export business of the week up 
to 230 piculs. 

he trade passing has been very small, and the 
buying appears to have been almost exclusively 
for the American Market. ‘The financial crisis in 
Paris disturbs the horizon in Europe, and there 
seems no immediate prospect of better things in 
that direction, at present, Fortunately for holders, 
the stock here is small and they have no trouble 
in carrying the same, otherwise we should see 
some reduction in prices. 

With regard to Silk available for the New York 
demand, there are still fair quantities of good 
quality Filatures and Re-reels. But these are not 
in_so much request just now as are the medium 
grades, of which stocks are light. So the Market 
here is rather at cvoss purposes. Native weavers 
are busy, and. still continue to draw supplies of 
raw material from Yokohama; consequently our 
stock diminishes from day to day in spite of the 
feeble Export wade, 

Spring weather has commenced and seems 
eminently suitable for all kinds of vegetation, 
mulberry plantations not excepted. Should there 
be no check of any kind later on, we must expect. 
a full supply for next season with a decided in- 
crease on the present crop. 

There have been three departures since we last 
wrote: the English, Canadian and American 
mails all taking moderate shipments. The Verona 
(17th) had 59: bales for Euvope; the Parthia 
(21st) took 185 bales for the Middle States 
and ada, and the City of Sydney, which 
sailed this day, carried 126 bales fur New York 
and Philadelphia. ‘These sailings bring the pre- 
sent export figures to 37,664 piculs, against 32,033 
last year and 20,988 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Two or three small parcels have been 
packed, including Shimonita $520, Shinshu $500, 
and Annaka $490. Some few lots also taken for 
Home consumption. ‘The stock is comparatively 
large, but is in strong hands, 

Filatures.—Three-fourths of the ade has been 
in this department, Shinshu, Foshu, Koshu, Mino, 
Yechu, Bishu, and even Vamamai receiving a con- 
siderable share of attention. ‘The destination of 
all these purchases appears to be the American 
continent, For a parcel Taiyosha $647} was paid. 
Koshu sorts have un from $615 to $595 according 
lo quality, and the other district silks have been 
done at or about $600. 

Re-reels.—A very small business in these. One 
parcel Kirihana spoken of at $600, with ordinary 
Foshu at $575 and $560. There is considerable 
enquiry for medium grades, but these do not exist 
in any quantity. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done beyond a sample parcel 
of medium quality at $560. A lot of Cherry flower 
chop were taken into Godown and sent out again, 
resulling in no business. Stocks are very light, 
and holders are apparently quite able to wait. 

No business for export in the coarser kinds, 
which, however, are being steadily absorbed by 
weavers here, 















































QUOTATIONS, 
Hanks—No. 1$ ....... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsi 
Haw 
Han! 












Nominal. 
$520 to 530 





















Hanks—No, 24 (Josh $10 to520 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3... 505 tog10 
Hanks—No. 3 498 to.500 
Nanks—No, 34 480 to goo 
Filatures—Fxtra, 660 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .. 640 to 650 
Filatures—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to64o 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 1 i 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 des 600 to610 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........ 590 to600 
Vilatures—No. 3) 14/20 deniers $70 to 580 
Re-reels—(Shinshu& Oshu) Hest Mo... 610 tob20 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers $90 to60o 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/19, 14/17 deniers wu... $70 to580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers i $00 tos7o 
Re-reels—No. 3, 20 deniers see $40 tO 550 
Kakedas—Eatra 625 
Kakedas—No. 1... 600 to610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 $60 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 540 to 550 


Kakedas—No, 3..... 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Osi 


+ $30 0535 





Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2... 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 22nd March, 1889 :-— 


PDR 




















Siancre VHA MQ. 188D-8B, 1808, 
Daun. Ba Havas. 

Europe .. 19,344 14,165 9,604 
America”. 18,007 17,262, 114346 
a Bales 37,351 20,950 
Total sss. an 37,604 20,988 
SelllementsandDirect 7 "eNews, route, 
port fromst July $ 379209 32.550 21,500 
Stock, 22nd March ...... 4,000 74950 10,900 
Available suppliestodate 41,200 40,500 32,400 





WASTE SILK. 

A fair average business in this branch, totalling 
400 piculs for the week divided thus :—Noshi 214 
piculs, Kibiso 73 piculs, Mawata 12 piculs, Nert 
101 piculs. 

The principal demand has continued to be for 
Noshi, although Neri has seen important business. 
Purchases in Kibiso and Mawata have been light. 

‘The stock is being gradually reduced, and buyers 
continue their complaints of poor assortment. 

The Verona, which left port on the morning of 
of the 17th instant, carried 168 bales various Waste 
for Marseilles, Trieste, and London, ‘The Canal 
steamer Glengarry leaving about the same time 
had 4o bales Aawata. ‘These departures bring 
present export up to 27,948 piculs, against 23,912 
last year and 21,385 piculs at same date in 1387. 

Cocoons.—No sign of life herein, all decent pare 
cels having been bought up long ago. 

Noshi—Buyers grumble unceasingly at the 
quality, but still they go on with purchases of Foshu, 
giving from $77 to $81 for very middling cargo and 
assortment. . 

Kibiso—Small doings herein, Filature ranging 
from $70 to 107$ “common” to ' good.” Some 
common Oshw also entered in the list at $47. 

Mawata.—One or two purchases of good quality 
at $180 and $185. 

Nevi.—One large deal at $12, another parcel of 
fully common bringing $10. 

Quorarions. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 





































ito—Filature, Best ...ssseme = 
lo—Filature, Good . ot $115 to 120 
o—Filature, Medium 1o§ to 110 
goto 95 
120 to 130 
ito—Joshu, Best eas 
ito—Joshu, Good \essss- a 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary... Boto 85 





ture, Best selected «+... 
Kibiso—Tilature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 


105 to 115 











Kibiso—Shinshu, Second sto 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to F: Beto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middting to Common 40to 35 
KibisoHachoji, Good .......... 4 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common wie 15 to 1 
Mawata—Good to Best «...essu nen | 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 22nd March, 1889:— 
































Stato 1888-89. 887-88," r8ko-87, 
Piewtr, cons. Bicuun, 
Waste Silk... 25,470 21,087 17,936 
Pierced Cocoons 2... 2478 2,825 3.440 
27,948 23,912 21,385 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "> bal amet iene 
Export from ast July § 2300 28:300 25,000 
Stock, zand March 2... 4,000 4,000 6,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,300 32,300 31,000 


Exchange has vecovered somewhat further from 
the lowest point, and is now quoted as follows :— 
Lonvon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/133 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/1}; New York, 
30 df. U.S.G., $75}; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763 ; Paris, 
4 m/s., [cs 3.953 © m/s. Ics. 3.97. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd March, 1889 :— 





















Raw. Waste, neurs. 
Hanks... Cocoe 70 
Filatures Noshi-ito. vt 400 
Re-reels Kibiso .. 3,280 
Kakeda Mawata 50 
Oshu Sundries... 200 
Taysaam 

‘Total piculs ‘Total piculs ..... 4,000 





TEA. 

‘The season is now closed. Nothing has been 
done during the interval. Private advices from 
Chicago say the market there has been slightly 
in favour of sellers, with prospects of higher prices 
prevailing later or. Nothing further as regards 
the coming season, Neatly all the principal native 
brokers haye gone in the interior to arrange new 
business with the growers. 





EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has recovered, though not entirely, 
the drop during the interval. 
Stetling—Bank Hillson demand 
ng—Bank 4 monthe sieht 
—Private 4 months’ sight 
g—Pr sight 
On Pa Bank sight ........60..00 
On Paris—Private 6 mor 
On Hongieong—Dank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ s 


308 























On Shanghai—Bank sight = i 
On Shanghai—Private to days’ sight 74 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand yah 
ww Vorke—Private yoduys’ sight)... 754 
Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 744 

On San Prancisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 754 
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: ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


allothers foritsmataral fragrance, 







fA corpassce 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


fragrance. It far eurpasocs the numero 
‘compounds sol under the same name. 









(Of et Dears, unc of the Mawufacturers— 
J. & EB. ATKINSON, 





G 
\ 


JANOS 
Pans. 


QMS 
BPS SR 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


cu Da aA 
ey £2 RR 
Be et 
it 4 Fa 
© x yf ai 
> $3 
¥r EF] 


June 16, 1888. 


“THE TOKYO WALL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OP JAPAN. 


6¢-7->HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tr-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornixes, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 


sins. 




















June 2, 1888. 





SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES. AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition 


Sains, 





June 9, 1888. 





‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
ompan} 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
TEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUOES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





5zins. 








‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


Bilious Affections. 






N.B. 
February 16, 1889. 





Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Sold by all Drugg' 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


Eg] The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
D } cafest and most gentle 
q Mcdicine for Infants; 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





the Stomach, 


s and Storekeepers. 


szins. 





CONSTITUTION OF TAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


Tie above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 





Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 
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“Jaran: Mart” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


Original 


NOW READY, 


Witt Corovrep Pray 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPT 

of BANDALSAN, being a reprint 4 

| the “ Japan Mart.” of copious translations a 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by on 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a’ 
to the locality. 


(Oy 





| 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS: 


—— of 
To be obtained at the Japan Mail OF 


of Kexty & Wats, Limited. 
Yokohama, January 1st, 1889: 


Printed and Pablished for the Prormston 40 /%%o, 14 ! 


Settlement, by [ars Eutacott BE 
Yokohama—Sarirpay, Marcu a3y 188° 








from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 











he Hapa eekly Mail: 
A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
No. 13.) MOTE gr tugs. YOKOHAMA, MARCH 3078, 1889. 42 5 [Vor XI. 








CONTENTS. 
SUM sARY OF NEWS crcesnces ae 
Norss : 
Lespixo Arvicues :— 

Count Goto’s Re-entry into the Cabinet... 

Japanese Stock and other Exchanges 

The Budget... s ine 
Tus Onaaxizarion oF THs Navat Darartt nt .. 
Tus Navat Starr Boaep . 

Faneweut Banquet 10 tux Hos. P. Le Poss Tesscn 
Tux Strawsenry Roan . 
Asiatic Soctuty oF Jarax 
Mastoniat ro Viscount Mort. 
Lerren pros Korts.... 
Orixtons oF THe VERNACULAR Press ox Couxt Guru's Re- 
exrey into ritg Capixer 
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Iv H.B.M, Court ror Jaraw. 
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Commanctat INTELLLGENCE .. 





The Fagan ‘Weekly Wail, 





“© FAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the ED1ToR. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Yamacata, who is now at Rome, will 
leave shortly for France, 


Tar Yokosuka Railway will 
traffic on the 15th proximo. 


be opened for 





Tur laying of a telegraph line between Gensan 
and Séul will be started next month. 


Tux cherry trees on the embankment at Muko- 
jima, Tokyo, will be in bloom about the roth 
proximo. 


Tur manufactures of the Omi Flax Thread 
and Canvas Company during last year sold 
for yen 66,552. 

Ir is proposed by the Japan Railway Company 
to run an additional train between Ueno and 
Oji on and after the 1st proximo. 


Ow the r5thinst. a consignment of railway plant 
arrived at Osaka from England, consisting of two 
engines and 2,600 tons of rails. 


Sixty men employed on the Kyoto-Biwa Canal 
works gave up work the other day, complain- 
ing that their wages were insufficient, 





Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Seiritsu Female School, at Kanda, Tokyo, will 
take place on the afternoon of the rst proximo. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Tateno will not remain 
long in the Senate, and that his ultimate em- 
ployment will be a diplomatic mission abroad. 








Tue first muster of new tea received at Kobe 
this year arrived on the rgth inst., while last 
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year it was the 27th before the first sample was 
brought in, though both came from the same 
place. 


Tue laying of rails between Tatekawa and 
Hachoji on the line of the Kobu Railway Com- 
pany is expected to be completed in June next. 


Tue Imperial University, which is now under 
the control of the Educational Department, will 
it is said shortly be made an independent in- 
stitution, 


Mr. J. H. Longford, H.B.M Vice-Consul in 
Tokyo, who went home in 1887, is expected to 
arrive at Yokohama about the end of 
month, 

Mr. Sitopa, Japanese Minister to China, whose 
term of oflice expires at the end of May next, 
will leave about the beginning of June next for 
Japan. 

A new steamer, the Asagao Maru, ordered by 
the Mitsu Bishi Sha from England for use as a 
collier, is expected to arrive at Yokohama in a 
few days. 


next 


A prawixe of Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds, 
to the amount of ye 10,000,000, took place on 
the morning of the 28th instant at the Bank of 
Japan. 

Two steam launches for the towage of torpedo 
boats, ordered by the Naval Department from the 
Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Yard, 
completed, 





have been 





Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer 
Maru will leave Yokohama about the middle 
of next month for the Hawaiian Islands, taking 
ggo emigrants. 





Nacawama, in Shiga Ken, one of the principal 
places engaged in the manufacture of silk crape, 
turned out 102,100 yards of that material in 
February last 

Mr. Maxpa, Director of the Industrial Bureau 
in the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
will leave ‘iokyo about August next for Europe 
on official business. 


Favourapee reports have been received in re- 
gard to the tea crop from several localities, and 
the prospects throughout Yamashiro are said 
to have very inuch improved. 


Tue tunnels at Osuna, Yuradani, and Yamune 
on the line of the Kansai Railway Company 
have been completed, and railway stations will 
be built at Ishibe and Mikumo. 


HM. tHe Empress-Dowacer, who has been 
ing for some time at Atami, left on the 28th 
instant for Odawara, and afler spending the 
night there, proceeded to the capital. 











Expraients with lwo fire engines, which arrived 
lately in the capital to the order of the Metro- 
politan Police Office, to be stationed at Asakusa 
and Nihonbashi, took place on the 17th instant, 











Ir has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Naval Arms Factory at Akabane (Shiba), Tokyo, 








will be transferred to Osaka and incorporated 


gle 


Omi 





with the Osaka Arsenal, and that a branch of the 
factory will be established in the enclosure of 
the Yokosuka Naval Yard. 


A survey has been made for a railway between 
Hachioji and Kai, the best route being in the 
direction of the Sasago Pass, but even this in- 
volves a tunnel a mile and a quarter in length. 


FAREWELL entertainments on a large scale have 
been given by the residents of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama to the Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, who 
leaves Japan by the steamer of the rst proximo. 








Tue Authorities have received an application 
for a lease of Lake Ogura, near Kyoto, by a 
syndicate of residents in the neighbourhood 
who propose to start a fish-breeding establish- 
ment. 


Mr. Tateno, Governor of Osaka, has been 
raised to the Senate, and will be succeeded in 
his late office by Mr. Nishimura, of the Public 
Works Bureau, who was formerly Governor of 
Okinawa. 


Mr. Nisumtura, new Governor of Osaka, left 
the capital for Osaka on the morning of the 
23rd inst. A number of officials of the Home 
Office accompanied him to the Shimbashi Rail- 
way Station. 





DurinG the absence of Mr. A. Dumelin, Swiss 
Consul-General at Yokohama, who leaves for 
home on the 1st proximo, Mr. C. Haenni, Vice- 
Consul at Yokohama, will take charge of the 
Consulate. 





Fixe broke out in the premises of Mr. Yama- 
moto Kamekichi at Kyogokudori, Kyoto, on the 
22nd instant, at raan. Thirty houses and one 
shrine (Nishiki-no-Tenjin) were destroyed, 8 
houses being partly damaged. 





Tue Tokyo Electric Light Company has receiv- 
ed permission from the Gavernment to lay an 
electric tramway between Mihashi, Ueno and 
the buildings of the Third National Industrial 
Exhibition to be opened next year in Ueno 
Park, 


Tue ceremony of opening the Naval College at 
Edajima will take place on the 15th of next 
month, Count Saigo and a number of high 
officials will leave the. capital about the begin- 
ning of next month for Hiroshima, in order to 
be present at the ceremony. 








Count Inouye arrived at - Mijasaki Prefecture 
on the evening of the 21rstinstant from Shimono- 
seki, to preside at the ceremony of presenting 
prizes to successful competitors at the exhibition 
now open in that Prefecture, 
on the 25th inst. 





This took place 


A. sxxtes of special meetings of the Tokyo City 
Assembly will be held shortly in the Tokyo City 
Government Office to to the 
establishment of waterworks and the formation 
of public gardens in connection with the im- 
provement of the capital, 


consider as 


Iysrauctions have been given by the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department,to merchants 
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and manufacturers of Tokyo to supply samples 
of merchandise to be sent to Japanese Con- 
sulates in foreign countries with the view of 
obtaining orders. 


Tue Osaka Mercantile Marine School, under 
the control of the Osaka City Government 
Office, will become a branch of the Tokyo Mer- 
cantile Marine School on the r5th proximo, and 
be placed under the control of the Communica- 
tions Department. 


Ir is proposed to construct a tramway from one 
of the stations of the Tokaido Railway to carry 
tourists to Omi-hakkei, or the eight famous 
places of Omi. The traffic, always consider- 
able, is expected to be very much increased 
when these celebrated scenes are rendered more 


accessible, 





Iris not often now that we hear of seizures of 
impure tea, the regulations being apparently 
so severe that evasions are notattempted. The 
inspectors at Kobe, however, laid hands on a 
hundred packages the other day, each con- 
taining 50 Aé#, which were duly confiscated and 
burned. 


Larce sums of money have been spent in 
various parts of the country during the last 
year or two in making new roads and widening 
and grading old ones. A new road has just 
been opened to traffic in Yamato eight rf in 
length, which gives easy communication between 
eleven villages. 


Tue Horiuji, a temple in Yamato, which was 
built 1,300 years ago, and is in a great state of 
dilapidation, is about to be entirely renovated. 
The priests have obtained yea 65,000 on easy 
terms, to be repaid .in twelve years, and the 
Household Department will grant yen 15,000 
towards the restoration. 


SkveRat capitalists of Tokyo have applied to 
the Government for permission to establish a 
company, to be called the Tokyo Telephone 
Company, with a capital of yen 300,00c. The 
charter applied for is for twenty-five years, and 
the office will be situated temporarily at Hon- 
Shirokanecho Sanchome, Nihonbashi. 


Tux new buildings of the Kabuki Theatre, 
which are now in course of censtruction at 
Kobikicho Sanchome, Kyobashi, by the Japan 
Engineering Company, atacost of yew 30,000, will 
be completed about May next, and the fitting 
up of internal decorations and furniture is ex- 
pected lo be finished before the end of July next. 


Avmigat Viscount Enomoto, new Minister of 
State for Education, accompanied by Mr. Na- 
kagawa, his private secretary, visited the Edu- 
cational Department on the morning of the 
23rd instant, and announced his appointment 
to Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister, the various Directors 
and Assistant Directors of Bureaux, and Coun- 
sellors and Secretaries of the Department. 


Tue general meeting of the Sanyo Railway 
Company was held on the 21st inst., when it 
was stated that the range dividing Okayama fen 
and Hyogo Hen would have to be pierced, the 
tunnel involved being about a mile in length. 
The survey, however, has already been finished. 
Satisfactory returns on the sections already 
opened had been received, both from passengers 
and freight. A large quantity of rails and 
cement from London had already been ‘landed, 
but the meeting decided to send another order 
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to England for 15,000 casks of cement, 1oloco- 
motives, and 7 first-class, 13 second-class, and 
66 third-class carriages. 


Quit is the prevailing feature in the Import 
business. The trade in Yarns has been prin- 
cipally English on easier terms, while the rate 
for Bombays has been maintained. The Metal 
market is dull, though deliveries continue good. 
In the Kerosene market there bave been heavy 
transactions, in fact the dealers have bought up 
nearly the whole stock,—enough to carry them 
on for some months. ‘Fhe demand in the 
interior continues good, and Tokyo dealers are 
now the principal holders. There is not much 
doing in Sugar. Arrivals continue from Formosa, 
and Takao is expected to export 240,000 as its 
share of the crop. The Silk trade has been 
very small, and that in Waste Silk less than for 
some time past. There has been a small parcel 
of common Tea in the market, which fetched 
about $10 a picul. No trustworthy news of the 
coming crop have been received yet, and the 
few hand musters shown establish nothing. 
change has weakened from the highest point, 
and is not strong at quotations, 








‘Tue passage from political agitation to the ranks 
of officialdom has not, according to the Nippon, 
been entirely unchequered in Count Goto’s case. 
Our contemporary says that on Tuesday night 
some sixty leading members of the Davida Dan- 
Aelsu assembled at the Nakamura-ro, Riyogoku, 
Téky6, for the purpose of making preparations 
fora large meeting of the party which was to 
take place a few days afterwards. It was not 
expected that any discussion would take place, 
the business in hand being merely the election 
of managers, and the arrangement of other de- 
tails connected with the approaching meeting. 
Little by little, however, opinions began to be 
expressed about Count Goto’s action, and at 
last some one proposed that the sense of those 
present should be taken on the subject. Objec- 
tion was made by several members, who pro- 
tested against a question of such importance 
being thus suddenly sprung on the meeting 
These altempted to leave the room, but were 
persuaded to remain in the capacity of specta- 
tors. A vote was then taken from those remain- 
ing, when it appeared that only two were in 
favour of Count Goto’s entering the Cabinet and 
thirty against it. A few minutes later Count 
Goto himself arrived and addressed the meeting, 
He said—we still follow the Avppon—that he 
had already explained to his intimate friends his 
motives in entering the Cabinet, but as some of 
those present had probably not been informed, 
he should take the opportunity of making a 
statement. His decision to accept office had 
been taken in response to an emphatic com- 
mand of the Emperor's. He had desired to 
postpone his final reply for sixty days, in order 
to consult with his political friends, but this 
respite was not granted, and he had felt that to 
frustrate the Emperor's gracious intention would 
amountto disloyalty. At the same time he de- 
clared that his entry into the Cabinet did not 
signify the smallest intention of abandoning the 
Daido Danketsu. On the contrary, he entered 
the Cabinet as the leader of that party, and in 
reliance on its support. Superficial observers 











might hold that to accept office involved deser- 
tion from one’s political party, but for his part 
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he was resolved to continue with the Daido 
Danketsu. He begged his hearers not to be in- 
fluenced by such superficial critics, butto suspend 
their judgment until they had evidence of his 
future conduct, which he promised should not 
be at variance with their ideas. They evidently 
regarded his movements as of importance to the 
welfare of the party, and he was grateful to find 
that they reposed so much confidence in him. 
He asked them, therefore, to extend their con- 
fidence to the future, and be guided by what 
should transpire hereafter. This explanation, 
the Néppon continues, did not awaken much 
enthusiasm. At its close Mr. Suzuki Manjiro 
stood up and proposed that the discussion 
should not be continued that evening, but that 
they should drink to the healths of the Emperor 
and Count Goto. Mr. Miyake Yujiro, however, 
rose excitedly and said that, as they were about 
to separate from the Count, he had an observa- 
tion to made; namely, that it was not well to 
take the Court as a shield. The Count had 
repeatedly referred to the Emperor in his speech, 
but in the speaker's opinion the majesty of the 
Throne, which all recognised, was more or less 
compromised by such references. This brief 
and not very consequential comment is said to 
have elicited great applause, as did also the re- 
marks of another speaker opposed to the Counts 
entry into the Cabinet. Altogether the meeting 
was disposed to be unpleasant, and the Count 
is said to left itin some disgust. 
* = * 

Judging by the result cf the above meeting, it 
would seem as though Count Goto’s hold upon 
his party must be loosened by his entry into 
official life. But we lean—and the Azpponalso 
confirms the intelligence—that several meetings 
of the Datdo Dankeisu have been held for the 
purpose of debating the question, and that 2 
decision contrary to the sense of the fortuitous 
gathering at the Nakamura-ro has been arrived 
at. There are said to have been at first three 
opinions among the Daido Danketsu. Some 
held that from the moment of Count Goto’s ad- 
mission to the Cabinet his connection with the 
party must be severed ; others maintained that 
his enrolment in the ranks of officialdom being 2 
proof that Government endorsed the views of the 
Daido Danketsu, his party should stand by him 
with all the more earnestness; while others, 
again, saw nothing strange in the step taken by 
the Count, and advocated the advisability of his 
party maintaining towardshim the same attitude 
as that held by the Progressionist Party to- 
wards Count Okuma, The views of the last 
two sections have prevailed, and a resolution 
has been adopted by a large majority to the 
effect that, as the Daido Danketsu had its origin 
in the requirements of the time and doesnot 
depend upon the support of Count Goto, there 
is no reason why the influence of the Parly 
should be materially effected by the movement's 
of that statesrfan alone: that the aims of the 
Party are to bring about a system of Cabinet 
responsibility, to assert the national dignity, and 
to extend popular rights; and that, so long 4 
the Count remains true to these principles, the 
Party will give him suitable support. 


Accorp1ne to the Shégys Dempo, Count Geto’ 
return to the Cabinet has been arranged chiefly 
through the intervention of a‘ Satsuma Minister 
of State,” by which somewhat vague statement 
Count Kuroda is probably designated: Ar 


other account, however—that of the Nicht 
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Nicht Shimbun—attributes the arrangement 
primarily to Count Itagaki. The Tosa leader, 
we are told, conceived the idea that Count Goto 
would probably serve the cause of national pro- 
gress better by entering the Cabinet and en- 
deavouring to give official effect to his views, 
than by pursuing his present policy of agitation. 
Count Itagaki communicated this idea to Mr. 
Tokito, Prefect of Kochi, before the latter's 
recent visit to the capital in connection with 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and Mr. 
Tokitd, on arriving in Toky6, dicussed the matter 
with Count Goto. The leader of the Dasdo Dan- 
‘efsu did not immediately make up his mind, 
but after a time he came round to Count Itagaki’s 
way of thinking, and as certain Ministers of State 
approved the scheme when laid before them by 
Mr. Tokitd, an agreement was ultimately come 
to. It is also stated that Count Goto’s resump- 
tion of office must be principally attributed to 
a desire on the part of Cabinet Ministers to re- 
constitute the Cabinet so that it shall include 
all the survivors of those that planned and carried 
out the work of the Restoration. Among these 
various rumours we are not, for our own part, 
prepared to choose with confidence, but as re- 
gards the advisability of Count Goto’s taking 
office, there can scarcely, we imagine, be any 
second opinion. The chief promoters of the 
Daido Danketsu movement are said to favour 
such a course, but of course the young bloods 
of the partysare strongly opposed to it. Ru- 
mour says that they paid frequent visits to the 
Count’s residence, and were very pressing in their 
demands for an explanation of his conduct. A 
great meeting of the Daido Dankefsu had been 
fixed for the 4th proximo, when the leader of 
the party had promised to formulate the principal 
points of its platform. How he is to do this 
and at the same time to enter the Cabinet, the 
Séshi were puzzled to conceive, and they 
clamoured for enlightenment. Had the Cabinet 
agreed to carry out Count Goto’s views? If so, 
why was not the fact publicly announced ? These 
were the queries propounded vehemently by 
the Séshi, who appeared to suspect that they 
were being fooled, somehow or other, and 
pretended to think that their leader would dis- 
grace himself by accepting office. Happily 
some gentlemen with evenly balanced minds 
undertook the task of reasoning with these 
Séshi, who are becoming a most unwholesome 
feature in Japanese politics. If we might be 
allowed to make a suggestion, we should ad- 
vise that filty representative Sdshd be invited to 
commit their political views independently to 
paper, in which case it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that the only symptom of concord among 
them would be hostility to the powers that be. 
Like the proverbial Irish immigrant to the 
States, their platform would be ‘‘av there’s a 
guvernmint, I'm agin it, be-dad.” 











Tue following is Count Goto's speech delivered 
to the Friday Society, the Tokyo branch of the 
Daido Dankectsu, on the 19th instant at the Na- 
kamura-ro:—‘ Gentlemen, although I doubt 
the propriety of talking politics or discussing 
Governmental affairs on this occasion, I am 
constrained to explain my sentiments to you. 
Permit me, therefore, to say a few words. To- 
day this Society, a branch of the Grand Asso- 
ciation, holds its inaugural meeting, and begins 
to play an active part in the field of politics. 
From this day, therefore, it behoves you to act 
with still greater resolution and to set your 
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minds still more firmly on the accomplishment 
of your purpose. As you have doubiless heard 
already, I am about to enter the Cabinet in 
obedience to the Imperial will, and for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the policy of the Dafdo 
Danketsu. This is my duty to the Emperor. 
The aims of our policy have already been openly 
stated in newspapers and in lectures. More- 
over you, my friends, accustomed as.you are to 
sit atthe same board and join hands with me 
(Aiza wo majiye te wo nigitte), have often talked 
with me over our ideas, It is needless, there- 
fore, to enter into particulars to-night. We are 
not yet fully satisfied with the methods of the 
present Administration, neither has popular 
feeling become sufficiently roused to the situa- 
tion. The old system of Government by senti- 
ment still prevails, and to correct this abuse the 
Datdo Danketsu has been organized. It would, 
seem, however, that some of you do not approve 
of my entering the Cabinet. For my own part 
Thold that, as a step towards establishing a 
Cabinet in accord with the principles of Consti- 
tutional Government, the proper policy is to 
organize a united Cabinet in the first place, and 
then, on the one hand, to remove old abuses 
while on the other enacting new measures. But 
some of you say that we must choose between 
two courses: either to establish a proper Cabi- 
net at once or to content ourselves with what we 
As for me, however, I adopt neither one 
course nor the other. I shall not attempt to 
discuss the rights or wrongs of such a view 
here. All that I ask of you is to labour for your 
policy. You hold that my entry into the Cabi- 
net will not promote the object of the Daido 
Danketsu. 1 enter the Cabinet for the purpose 
of promoting that object. Our methods are 
different, but our aims are alike. I am glad to 
recognise, since Iam myself earnest in this cause, 
that you too are earnest. I hear, however, one 
strange contention, namely, that Goto Shojiro 
has changed his policy. Here, to-day, I do not 
propose to offer any explanation on that subject. 
Tonly beg you to base your final decision on 
my action after I have joined the Cabinet. 
What pains me is that you should be over quick 
to trust, and over quick to distrust me. The 
vehemence of your present contention is because, 
setting too high a value upon me, you persuade 
yourselves that the fate of our parly depends 
on my doings. It is surely ill-judged that, 
reposing so much faith in me, your should 
nevertheless doubt whether my future conduct 
will not be opposed to my past. Do you labour 
in the cause of the Datdd Danketsu, Goto 
Shojiro will labour in the same cause. One 
word more and I have done, It is impossible 
for me to enter into full explanations in a 
speech like this. I hope, therefore, that you 
will visit me and talk over all these matters 
exhaustively.” 


have. 


A vew days ago Count Goto received an epistle 
signed by one Yoshida Busaburo, challenging 
him to fight a duel. The writer called the 
Count a traitor, and averred his resolution not 
to live under the same sky with a man who had 
deceived his party, and entered the Cabinet 
afler behaving like its most implacable foe. 
Appended to the letter was a document signed 
by Nishioka Yasuto and Takaki Katoku, vouch- 
ing for the integrity of the challenger, promising 
to be his seconds, and inviting Count Goto to 
choose a place and weapons. Each of the three 
signatories added his address. The document 








was, of co! 





se, handed to the police, by whom 
careful enquiries were made. The result will 
be easily guessed. Messrs. Yoshida, Nishioka, 
and Takaki turned out to be fictitions persons, 
and the whole affair is now known to have been 
nothing more than a grim practical joke. It is 
well conceived if its object is to bring ridicule 
on the hot-headed Sds4/, who hold that every 
one unwilling to agitate after their own fashion 
is a rascal. 


Tue special organ of the Datdo Dankeisu is the 
Seéron Zasshi, We have told our readers much 
of what other journals think on the subject of 
Count Goto’s entry into the Cabinet, and the 
Setron’s sentiments must not be neglected. In 
a certain sense they are the most interesting of 
all. “Some may think,” writes the Sezron, 
“that there is nothing to be gained by trying to 
cGoperate with the present Government; that 
the better course is to leave it to accumulate 
errors of policy, and that when it shall have 
reached the depths of maladministration, it 
should be swept away by a single stroke 
of parliamentary energy. Such methods are 
only feasible in respect ofj individual hosti- 
lities. Men who have any earnest desire to 
reform national politics must eschew the 
despicable programme of seeking to raise 
themselves to power on the ruins of their op- 
ponents. Our object is to contrive that the 
Cabinet shall be responsible to the nation, but 
we fully recognise that the means to accom- 
plish this must be furnished by parliament, and 
that, at the present moment, the question doesnot 
enter into the field of practical politics, Count 
Goto's‘admission to the Cabinet imparts to that 
body the character of a combination Cabinet 
(Rengo Natkaku). It is thus a distinct step 
towards the abolition of the evil policy of ¥4ji/sw, 
or government by clan sentiment, and towards 
the ultimate formation of a party Cabinet. We 
have every confidence that the abilities and 
courage of the Count will suflice to achieve this 
most desirable result, and that his action ‘will 
justify the hopes we repose in him, 


* 
ae 


Other newspapers, whose utterances we have 
not yet noticed, speculate curiously on the line 
to be taken by the Count in office. ‘Count 
Goto,” the Afainiché writes, “when on his 
northern tour is reported to have said, ‘Our coun- 
try isin a perilous condition, The Government is 
administered by Satsuma and Chéshiu. It is a 
clan Government. The day has passed when 
its reform can be effected by gentle measures 
(Actwa no koto nite).’ Between the policies 
advocated by the Kuishin-fo (Count Okuma's 
former Party) and the Daido Dauketsu (Count 
Goto’s Party) there are many differences. The 
Kaishin Party advocates gradual progress. 
The Dasdo Party is for immediate reform. The 
Kaishin Party, while admitting that the present 
Government has many objectionable features, 
holds that to attempt their complete reform at 
one coup would be much as though a physician 
were to cut off a patient's head in order to re- 
move a wen on his nose. What views can 
Count Goto have submitted to the members ot 
the Cabinet to induce their consent to his return 
to oflice? Did he say :—‘ The present Cabinet 
is an affair of clans. It cannot be reformed 
by any dilettante methods. I will come into it 
and work a signal change’? Or did he say :— 
The expression I used on my northern tour was 
an error. You are not a party of wicked officials 
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(Kanshin-16 f [a RR), you are a party of pro- 
gressive officials (Kanshin-/5 %¥ 3%). This 
Cabinet is nota clan Cabinet. I hold that the 
present Government can be amply reformed by 
gradual measures’? Every one knows the language 
employed by the Count on his northern tour 
Is the present Cabinet impelled bya desire to 
open its ranks widely to all comers, or has it 
agreed to carry out the views of the violent 
Count Goto? Many strange things have hap- 
pened in this J/esj# era of ours, but nothing 
seems stranger than Count Goto’s entry into 
the Cabinet. What do the members of the 
Daido Danketsu think of it? We arenot concern- 
ed about Count Goto’s personal interests, but 
we hold that Ministers of State should not 
be over ready to take or lay down office, or to 
formulate platforms. The British Cabinet is a 
combination of Conservatives and Liberals. The 
Conservatives have been enabled to retain office 
for several years by the aid of the Liberals Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen, Lord Salisbury 
repeatedly urged these two gentlemen to enter 
the Cabinet, but they hesitated long before they 
did so, and they will hesitate long before they 
go out of office. This last admission to the 
Japanese Cabinet has been too hasty an affair, 
in our opinion, It is done, however, and cannot 
We only hope that the Count’s 
fellow-thinkers will support him, and take care 
that no more examples of over-light action are 
furnished. So far as we are concerned, we 
have no connection with Count Goto. But he 
has ceased to be simple Count Goto Shojiro, 
and has become a Minister of State of the 
Empire. As units, then, of the forty million 
people whom his conduct affects, we have ven- 
tured to express our opinion.” 
* bs * 

“The effect upon the Government of Count 
Goto’s entry into the Cabinet,” says the Hocht 
Shimbun, “must be considered with respect to 
the advantages or disadvantages of a Combina- 
tion Cabinet. Not by the inclusion of Count 
Goto alone but by that of Count Itagaki also, 
the Cabinet will become a real Combination, 
Hitherto our politicians have been opposed to 
Combination Cabinets, not, however, because 
they disapprove of the principle, but because 
they hold that the benefit of such Cabinets is a 
matter of occasion. We, for our part, do not 
consider them altogether disadvantageous. In 
some Western countries they are found to work 
well. Those that condemn them appeal chiefly 
to England for confirmatory evidence. There 
Combination Cabinets can scarcely exist. But 
that does not prove them to be bad in every coun- 
try. In England party changes are numerous 
but asa rule there are only two great parties. 
The numerous political sections and instability 
noticeable elsewhere do not exist in England. 
‘The Italian Cabinet is in forma Party Cabinet, 
but in fact a Combination Cabinet. It is or- 
ganized, for the most part, by combining the 
leaders of the strongest parties in the parliament. 
If Count Goto enters the Cabinet without dis- 
carding the opinions he held as leader of the 
Daido Party, and if Count Itagaki brings with 
him the policy of the former Yiyu-/5, we shall 
have a genuine Combination Cabinet, and an 
excellent instrument for contriving the peaceful 
progress of the nation. But if these gentlemen 
carry to the Cabinet their persons only and not 
their opinion, it will not be a Combination 
Cabinet at all. Count Goto simply told his 
Party that he had decided to enter the Cabinet. 


now be undone, 
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Some were angered by this independent course, 
regarding it as unfriendly; others told the 
Count to his face that if he asked their advice 
they must pronounce his action self-opiniated ; 
others said that they desired to have a Party 
Cabinet, that Count Goto had always professed 
the same opinion, and that they failed altogether 
to understand the necessity imposed on him 
by the Imperial Commands (which the Count 
pretexted) ; others told the Count to remember 
well that by entering the Cabinet he forfeited the 
confidence of the majority of the Party, This 
reminds us of the occasion in English history 
when, Lord Stratford, having been persuaded 
to desert his party and accept the premier- 
ship, the celebrated Pitt stood up and told 
him that the future had no ease for him 
and that he would do well to remember the 
events of that day. We cannot but regret for 
Count Goto’s sake that he should to-day find 
himself attacked by men who until yesterday 
were ready to live or die with him.” The Hochi 
then proceeds to note the difference between the 
circumstances under which Count Goto enters 
the Cabinet and those under which Count 
Okuma enters it. In the case of the latter, 
there was not asingle dissentient voice among 
his Party, from which fact may be inferred the 
greater circumspection and tact exercised by 
Count Okuma. The Hoch# does not believe that 
Count Gotoenters the Cabinet lightly or will rashly 
attempt, when in office, to enforce the opinions 
too strongly enunciated out of office. Not 
doubting that he has excellent reasons for the 
course he has taken, the Héch# hopes sincerely 
that he will be able to recover the confidence 
of his Party by convincing them that his reasons 
were good, and that his future course will be 
directed towards the attainment of the objects 


ReapinG the comments of the vernacular press 
one might arrive at the conclusion that by enter- 
ing the Cabinet Count Goto has forfeited the 
confidence, and cannot any longer count on 
the support, of his Party. Such is notthe case, 
we think. Undoubtedly affairs did tend in that 
direction at the outset. The meetings of the 
Daido Danketsu, held at the office of the Sefron 
Zasshi, displayed a marked disposition to cen- 
sure the Count’s action. But the tide of dis- 
approval seems to have been effectually turned 
by the news that Count Itagaki also is about to 
accept office. This intelligence is said to have 
been telegraphed from Kochi by Mr. Oye Taku, 
and to have been communicated to the meeting 
while in session. It was accompanied by a ru- 
mour that Viscount Tani, too, would soon bea 
member of the Cabinet. Thereupon the members 
of the Datdo-fé began to think that there might 
be something in this idea of a Combined 
Cabinet, and that to condemn their own leader 
for doing what the leaders of the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties were about todo, would 
be at least premature. They accordingly 
agreed to disabuse their minds of the notion 
that the Daido Danketsu had been made a 
mere stepping stone for Count Goto’s personal 
aggrandisement—a very silly notion, we think, 
seeing that Count Goto might have held office 
long before the name Datdo Dankelsu was in- 
vented, had he been so disposed—and to give 
the Count all the support in their power. A 
delegation was despatched to inform the Count 
of this resolution, and it was further decided to 
send representatives to the various localities in 


order to explain the views held at head-quarters, 
Messrs. Okubo and Yagiwara were appointed 
to proceed southward for this purpose, but the 
other envoys have not yet been chosen. Mean- 
while telegrams were receivéd from the locali- 
ties, indicating that while some branches of the 
Party approved of Count Goto's action, others 
disapproved of it, The strong probability is 
that all will eventually be brought to see its wis- 
dom. As for the Friday Society, by which name 
the Tokyo branch calls itself, it has been de- 
cided by the Committee of the whole Association 
that the Tokyo foiks, being more theoretical 
than practical, had better be left to follow 
the bent of their own irresposible fancies. The 
Friday Socicty itself has resolved that its ex- 
istence does not depend on Count Goto’s leader- 
ship, and that it will live on, regarding him 
merely asan important member. It has elected 
ten representatives to confer with the other 
branches of the Party. 


Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun finds language too 
weak to express its sentiments about Count 
Goto's entry into the Cabinet. It breaks out 
into pictorial devices, a wholly novel departure 
in its history. The artist is not a genius nor 
the wood-cutter a marvel, but between them 
they manage to produce a sutliciently telling 
caricature. Away up among the clouds inthe 
left corner of the cartoon four strange figures 
are grouped. In the centre, and towering high 
above the others, a black cuttle-fish (Kuro-dako( 
waves its tentacles vehemently. Below, a bear 
(O-kuma) uses its paws similarly, and on its 
right and left appear an eager-looking wild-boar 
(#-no-shish?) and acat. What the last repre- 
sents we cannot divine, but the others are plain 
enough. In the right lower corner a big ele- 
phant (Zo or Sho, of Shojiro) rushes forvard, 
with trunk raised, mouth open, ears laid backand 
eyes anxiously rivetted on the assemblage in the 
clouds. The uncouth animal's hasty move- 
ments have upset and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven the contents of a Dango seller's stall 
(the Daidé Dankefsu), smashed its furniture, 
and knocked its owners prostrate, The utter 
dissolution of the Dango connection, and the 
knocking of its elements sky-high, are depicted 
so that he who runs may read. 





‘Tue naval manceuvres announced to take place 
at the beginning of next month, are to be on @ 
scale of unprecedented magnitude. We read 
in the ¥ij! Shimpo that the squadron represent- 
ing the enemy is to assemble at Oshima, and 
direct its attack against the forts of Kannon-zaki, 
Fatsu, and Sarujima, taking them by surprise, 
if possible. It will then endeavour to destroy 
the Yokosuka Docks, and subsequently proceed 
to Shinagawa, where a landing will be a 
tempted. On the other side, full precautions 
will be taken for the defence of the threatened 
forts, torpedoes being laid and other means of 
repelling an attack elaborated, At Yokosuka 
a number of men-of-war will be stationed (0 
guard the harbour, while the blue-jackets i” 
barracks at the Dockyard and at Uraga will be 
prepared to oppose a landing. Vessels not dis- 
abled by the fire from the forts or by submarine 
contrivances, will ultimately land detachmen!s 
at weakly defended places, and a sham fight" 
shore will take place. 





Ar the Union Church to-morrow morning be 
Rev. Dr. Meacham will preach upon “ Pat!* 
thorn in the flesh.” 
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Arlistic Fapan continues a disappointment. 
So far its one useful achievement has been to. 
widen the circle of interest in Japanese coloured 
engravings, certainly an admirable branch of 
this country’s art industries. Compared with 
similar work in the West, the productions of 
Japan in this line during the 18th and early 
part of the roth century are worthy of the 
highest praise. But Arséstéc Fapan bids fair to 
be more mischievous than serviceable to the 
cause it espouses. Its letter-press is the work 
of men who substitute enthusiasm for know- 
ledge. Instead of information we have rapsodies ; 
instead of research, vapouring. Hokusai was the 
god of M. Louis Gonse. He isalso the god of 
Arlistic Fapan. M. Renan, in the eighth num- 
ber of the pretty periodical, offers him incense 
of this highly flavoured character :—‘ Thou, 
whom we call ‘ Hokusai,’ venerable artist of the 
Japan that we would know and love, do thou 
impart to us some of thy secrets! Thou art 
always young, and we grow prematurely old. 
We hear that thou hadst the weight of fifty- 
four years upon thee when thou didst com- 
mence thy AMangwa, but we know that thou 
created (s/c) it in the spirit of a youth of twenty 
years. Repeat to us, genius of the North, that 
thou hast always loved Nature—tell us that she 
is a sweet mistress. One will perhaps look at 
her with more loving eyes when the age of 
spectacles is reached. What tender feelings 
must she have for bim who, since his first youth, 
has given himself up to her worship! Is it 
merely a love-affair or a solemn marriage? It 
argues, somehow or other, that Nature and the 
Japauese must be very opposed in sentiment to 
each other that we should be in error when we 
state that they had formed a love match, an 
indestructible and passionate alliance. What- 
ever may happen, whatever discovery may be 
made, whatever the yet unknown, the extreme 
east, may have in reserve for us, we shall always 
be sure that the Japanese have been real lovers 
of Nature, and that Hokusai is a charming 
entertainer. One might well have carved on 
his modest tomb the verses that the scholars of 
the Renaissance composed for the tomb of 
Virgil, ‘Here rests he whom Nature feared as 
her rival, and whose funetal seemed, as it were, 
her own.’” Such hyperbole as this cannot fail 
to disgust the public just as the charlatanism 
of a few years ago made the name of Japanese 
art and its exponents a by-word until happily 
Dr. Anderson replaced it on the level of earnest 
scholarship and sound sense. 








‘As we predicted at the time there is no truth 
whatever in the reports so industriously circu- 
lated that Wu Ta-cheng had not really succeeded 
in stopping the breach in the Yellow River's 
banks, but had only built a dam across the ice. 
In the Peking Gaze/fe of February 2ist the 
following appeared :—' The Governor of Shan- 
tung reports that on the night of the 23rd 
January the stream of the Yellow*River reached 
Shantung. As it came rushing down and carty- 
ing masses of ice, the sound could be heard ata 
distance of several //, All breakwaters or bund- 
ing that are exposed to the direct force of the 
stream, have been protected by piles in order to 
prevent damage to them from floating ice. ‘The 
Memorialist himself has taken up a position on 
the banks of the river, so as to be at hand in 
case of damage.” ‘The return of the great river 
to its old course must have been an exciting 
incident. Can it be kept there? Commissioner 
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Wu closed the breach by purely Chinese methods, 
but there is some probability that he will seek 
to strengthen his work by means more in keep- 
ing with the dictates of modern science. Our 
old friend ptain Van Schermbeck, of the 
Dutch Royal Engineers, is now in Tientsin, 
whither he has gone at the instance of a Dutch 
syndicate to make a survey of the Yellow River, 
and determine the best means of preventing 
future catastrophes such as that of last year. 
Nobody could be more competent to undertake 
the task than Captain Van Schermbeek, but we 
have not much hope that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will adopt his suggestions in earnest. 





Accornine to the Hoch? Shimbun, a Mr. Taka- 
hashi Kinjiro of Nakabashi, Kyobashi, Tokyo, 
has in conjunction with an expert, Mr. Yama- 
uchi, invented a new process for the purification 
of sulphur. 


Though there are in this country, 
says our contemporary, no less than 800 
mountains which yield this mineral, owing to 
ignorance of the proper methods of extracting 
it and preparing it for the market, these rich 
supplies have not hitherto been extensively 
drawn upon. In recent years, however, the 
demand abroad as well as at home has very 
greatly increased, and Mr. Takahashi has been 
thus stimulated to look about him for improved 
methods of extracting the mineral. His first 
attempt at Fukagawa, Sunamura, resulted in the 
production of sulphur in which the proportion 
of ash was only only 33 in 1,000. Not content 
with this, however, a second tial was made 
with an improvement of the process. The pro- 
duct in this case was sent to the Yokohama 
Sanitary Laboratory and the proportion of ash 
was then found to have been reduced to .o1 in 
99-99 or only about 1 in 1,000. 
firms to whom samples “were shown agreed in 
ranking the product above Italian sulphur, 
which has hitherto been the best in the market, 
A company is to be formed to work the process, 
with Mr. Takahashi as manager, and operations 
will be begun shortly at Narukoyama, Miyagi. 
Itis intended to extend 
pany gradually to Akita, Tochigi, Yamagata, 
Aomori, and Hokkaido, and there is every 
prospect of the export of sulphur being largely 
increased, 


Several foreign 


the work of the com- 


‘Tuer is an evident tendency on the part of 
some Japanese to discredit the new Civil Codes. 
The Koron Shémpo has written more than once 


on the subject, but its latest utterance is excep- 


tionally strong. It takes Professor Hozumi, 
formerly President of, and now a Professor at, 
the University Law School as its mouthpiece. 
Recently, it says, Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister 
of Justice, Mr. Watanabe, President of the Im. 
perial University, and three or four other well 
known jurists, were conversing about the new 
Codes, when suddenly Professor Hozumi turned 
to Mr. Mitsukuri and brusquely declared that 
the Codes should be termed “heroic” rather 
than “civil.” Mr. Mitsukuri enquired the rea- 
son of this strange statement, whereupon the 
Professor averred that the Civil Codes are not 
based on any fixed principle, that there is no 
order observed in their compilation, that they are 


simply a patchwork of the legal customs of thirty 





years ago, and that the contents of foreign codes 
have been imported without being subjected to 
the deliberate disc 
Under such circumstances, Professor Hozumi 
is said to have predicted that the Codes must 





on of competent scholars. 


gle 





inevitably be disfigured by features unsuited to 
the manners, usages, and religion of Japan. 
Despite these defects, to put such codes into 
practice merely because of administrative con- 
venience, would be the acme of recklessness and 
could not be sanctioned by any statesman of 
ability or foresight. It would be an act worthy 
of an Oriental hero, rich in the element of 
temerity. Therefore Professor Hozumi was 
disposed to call the codes ‘heroic.” The 
Koron adds that this tirade of the Professor's, 
eloquently uttered without reserve and 
evident satisfaction, was received 
silence by his audience. 


* 
ww 


This extraordinary story remains uncontra- 
dicted by Professor Hozumi. ‘We should not, 
of course, be justified in concluding from the 
Professor's silence that he has been correctly 
reported in the columns of the Koron Shimpo. 
And assuredly we cannot bring ourselves to 
imagine that he used language so thoughtless 
and indefensible. What does he mean, for 
example, by asserting that the new Civil Codes 
are not based on any fixed principles? On 
what “ fixed principles” are Civil Codes based 
anywhere, except on the principles of the in- 
violability of the rights of property, of justice 
between man The Professor is 
represented as virtually alleging that the experts 
engaged for the past ten years in the compilation 
of the Codes are ignorant tyros, that the deli- 
berative bodies by which their provisions have 
been minutely examined and discussed are in- 
capable, and that the statesmen who would put 
them into force are reckless experimentalists, 
Ii he is really in a position to advance these 
sweeping charges, then it is evident that the 
whole work of legislation should be entrusted 
to him alone, since he dwells upon heights of 
jurisprudence far above the heads of all the 
rest of the Japanese nation, as well as of the 
foreign experts who have assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Cod Without assuming that 
he inhabits such aérial regions, we may, how- 
that his position is too dis- 
tinguished for him to allow himself to be made 
the catspaw of any paity of agitators. 


with 


blank 


in 


and man? 








ever, observe 


ae 


Since the above was in type, Professor H6- 
zumi has written to the Aoron Shimpo denying 
that he used such langnage and requesting that 
a contradiction should be published. But the 
denial is by no means as full or as emphatic as 
we could wish. - 





Accoxpinc to the vernacular press, Prince Shi- 
madzu, of Satsuma, has taken important action 
with reference to the Constitution, There is 
decidedly picturesque about the 
House of Shimadzu. Moving with the times, 
it bas yet preserved its touch with other days. 
On the occasion of the promulgation of the 
Constitution from the Throne, Prince Shima- 
dzu ‘as conspicuous as the only person present 
who wore his hair in the fashion of former times 
—the tonsure and the queue. Otherwise the 
Prince’s costume presented no remarkable 
feature, and his quick, active movements and 
intelli 
servative 


something 











nt face suggested anything but a con- 
Suill the 


quene, a silent but expressive announcement 


temperament. there was 
that the most powerful noble in Japan has not 
entirely cast off his allegiance to the ante-Meiji 
civilization. After the promulgation of the 


Constitution, Prince Shimadzu, we read, did 
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not immediately return to Sasshiu. He re- 
mained in Tokyo watching the course of events, 
and by and by was received in special audience 
by the Emperor. On that occasion it is alleged 
that the Prince made a significant speech. He 
declared that the feelings of loyalty which had 
inspired the conduct of his House at the time 
of the Restoration remained the guiding prin- 
ciple of his existence ; that fidelity tothe Throne 
and love of country were his absorbing senti- 
thents; that the men of his clan, whether in the 
Government or out of the Government, wete 
prepared to move with him, and so to obey 
the dictates of loyalty and patriotism that 
the House of Shimadzu should fully deserve 
to be regarded as the bulwark of the Throne. 
Subsequently the Prince is said to have invited 
to his house the former Daimyo of Owari, 
chizen, Bizen, Tosa, Awa, and other pro- 
inces, and to have addressed them as follows :-— 
“The promulgation of a Constitution is an 
event without parallel in the history of our coun- 
uy. The time is now at hand when we shall be 
enabled to take part inthe administration of the 
empire as members of the House of Peers. As 
for myself, however, the promulgation of the 
Constitution effects no change in my fixed ideas, 
IT am prepared to move firmly with my old 
clansmen in the cause of loyalty. Those serv- 
ing in the Army or the Navy are not competent 
to join a political party, but Ihave no intention 
of organizing a political party. My only motive 
is loyalty to the Throne. I presume, therefore, 
that the military and naval officers who belong 
to my clan are ready to move with me, With 
their cdoperation Lintend to stand by the Court, 
and I should like to have your opinions on the 
subject. Should you approve my sentiments, 
then I propose that we should draw up a mani- 
festo and circulate it among our former clans- 
men, s0 as to secure unity of action.” This 
address is said to have met with unanimous 
approval. Subsequently the Prince arranged a 
series of meetings, extending over four days, at 
which Counts Ito and Terashima, respectively 
President and Vice-President of the Privy 
Council, were present, and all doubtful or 
obscure points in the Constitution were fully dis- 
cussed. The powerful association thus formed 
is now popularly known as the Kin-no-7an- 
shi-to, or Loyal Clansmen’s Party 


























Ove of the many methods advocated for deal- 
ing with “China's Sorrow” is that the river 
should be diverted into its old channel, and it 
is surmised by the V.-C. Daily News that this 

The Shanghai 
mers from Tien- 


diversion is now taking place. 
paper says :—‘ Some of the stea 
isin report passing through very muddy water 
a hundred miles this side of the S.E, Promon- 
tory. This almost looks as if the Yellow River 
had tumed east again into the bed it deserted 
over thirty years ago.” In the same journal we 
find an extract from the Peking Gazette, which 
goes a good way towards confirming the belief 
that the muddy water reported by the steamer 
rounding the Shantung Promontory, is that of 
the Yellow River finding a new—or rather re- 
suming its old—course and exit, The Gazelle 
of February 25th says:— The Viceroy Li ac- 
knowledges the receipt on the 18th January of 
an Imperial Decree informing him that the 
waters of the Yellow River would very soon be 
diverted into theirold channel and directing him 
to make timely preparations for the safety of 
the portion of the river which runs through his 
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jof four, and the quartette of dumplings is 
| marked with the four ideographs Son-vo0 Ho- 


jurisdiction. 
southern bank of the river in the Tung-ming 
district and the northern bank in Ch‘ang-yitan 
and K‘ai Chou had already been strengthened 
in anticipation of the breach at Chéng 
Chou being closed at an early date. He, 
again instructed the Intendant of the Ta Shun.| 
kuang Circuit to see that the channel was) 
in a proper state for the reception of the 
water. At noon on the 21st January the 
water appeared at the upper station in the) 
Tung-ming district, and during the night it rose | 
to a depth of several feet, The current was) 
very rapid, and its course being unimpeded, it 
carried down with it quantities of floating ice. 
At1o a.m. on the 22nd January it reached the 
middle station, and by the morning of the 
23rd the lower station was reached. The direc- 
tion of the water was towards Shantung, and in 
some places it was level with, while in others it 


In reply, he states that the! 


was actually above, the fascines on the banks. 
Owing to the lowness of the ground on the 
southern as compared with the northern bank 
of the river, the force of the current was felt 
so strongly on the latter side that piles had to 
be driven in to keep away the floating masses of 
ice. So far the embankments have stood firm, 
and as measures are being taken to strengthen 
them, it is hoped that all danger of floods may 
be averted.” 
ae ; 

The Committee of the North-China Famine 
Relief Fund, at a meeting held on the rithinst., 
decided to remit to the Viceroy of the T'wo Kiang, 
for distribution to the famine snfferers in Anhui 
and Kiangsu, taels 30,000; and to H.B.M.’s Con- 
sul at Newchwang, for relief of the distressed 
people in the Newchwang district, taels 10,500. 
On the 13th inst., the famine fund amounted to 
tacls 176,079.19 and $3.538.90. The Portuguese 
have seta good example.in subscribing to the 
fund, the Governor of Macao having trans- 
mitted to the Portuguese Consul at Shanghai the 
sum of $1,000 as a first instalment. 


* 
* 
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His Excellency Shioda Saburo, Japanese 
nister to Peking, recently read a paper on 
“Buddhism” before the Peking Ori 
ciety, a résumé of which appears in the V-C. 
Daily News of the 14th inst. 








A vew days ago, we read in the Mainichi 
Shimbun, an American hitherto employed in a 
certain Department was entertained by a num- 
ber of his Japanese colleagues at a farewell 
entertainment previous to his departure for 
home. Hosts and guests abandoned them- 
selves to the hearty feclings of friendship that 
had sprung up during their long association, 
and the conversation sparkled with joke and 
anecdote, By and by one of the hosts stood 
up and, addressing the guest of the evening, 
said s 











“ Now that you are about to leave Japan, 
I wish to present you with some keepsake 
They are not of the kind that foreigners usual 
Quite the 
contrary, indeed. My first keepsake is the Dai- 
do dango, or Daido dumpling, manufactured at 
Atago-shta, Shiba, and also at Azabu. This 
dumpling is reputed to be much esteemed by 
country folks. It is usually sold in strings 


carry away with them from Japan. 


is 


butsu (honour the Emperor and venerate Budd- 








|died in consequence of tasting it. 





a poisonous character. ‘The maker himself 
The third 
and last keepsake is a liquor called Olcott, lately 
imported from Ceylon. It is said to have been 
brewed by boiling down white hairs, and to be 
so excellent that many persons have lately be- 
come intoxicated by drinking it. I humbly 
tender these keepsakes to you.” This ingenious 


speech was greeted with immense applause, 





Tue Choya Shimbun has something to say on 
the subject of Customs Duties. When the pre- 
sent tariff was fixed, it writes, gold yen and 
silver yen were virtually of equal value, and in 
converting sterling into silver for Customs’ 
purposes, the sovereign was rated as equal to 
4.88 yen. By and by, however, gold began to 
appreciate, until the sovereign, instead of 
being represented by 4.88 yer, became equal to 
over 6 yen. Still the old rate was maintained 
by the Customs and no little loss was entailed 
on the country. When Count Okuma assumed 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs he at once re- 
solved that this arbitrary system must be altered. 
Orders were issued that in future sterling should 
be converted into silver by taking, for each 
month, the average rate prevailing during the 
previous three months. ‘The result of this 
alteration,” the Choya continues, ‘is strikingly 
apparent in the Estimates for the current fiscal 
Among all the items of revenue not ove 


year. 
shows such a large increase as Customs Duties, 
and the difference may reasonably be ascribed 
to Count Okuma’s action. The estimated tolal 
of duties for the zand fiscal year is 4,105,542 
yen, against 2,999,686 yen for the preceding 
year, and this augmentation of 1,105,856 yen 
must be attributed chiefly to the alteration in 
the method of calculating ad valorem duties, 


for though some allowance has to made 
on account of tradal development, nothing 
so sudden or so marked could have been 


caused by a change in the bulk of the com- 
merce alone. In the 2tst fiscal year, there 
was an increase of 295,133 yew under the item 
of Customs Duties, and in the 2oth fiscal year 
an increase of 82,779 yen, whereas in this 22nd 
year the increase is 1,105,856 yen.” 
es 

This is a singularexample of arithmetic. The 
change of rate referred to by the Chaya Shin- 
bun affects import duties only, the total collec: 
tion of which during 1888 was 2,725,422 yer 
Of this total less than. two millions were levied 
upon goods coming from gold using countries, 
and among such goods a large number, being 
subject to specific duties, could not have 
been touched at all by the change of rates. 
Nevertheless, assuming that the Choya Siim- 
dun did not attempt to distinguish between 
specific and ad valorem duties, and taking 
two million yew as a basis of calculation, ¥€ 
are unable to conceive how our contemporaly 
can have been betrayed into such an exagger 
ion as to say that an increase of over one million 
yen has been caused by the altered method of 
calculating dutiable values. ‘The change of ™@ 
is from 4.88 ta 6.50, at the outside. Therefor, 
even supposing that all the imports from gol 
using countries were affected by the change, ti 
total of such duties would only be increase! 
from 2,000,000 to 2,663,934 yen. In point ¢ 
fact the actual consequence of the change is* 
mere fraction of any such increase, as the Chit 





hism). The second keepsake isa cake (mochi) | might easily have ascertained, With regard © 
manufactured at the Nishino-ya shop. It is of |the difference under this Article in the Financial 
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Estimates, the simple explanation seems to be 
that the Government feels justified in assuming 
a steady development of the empire's foreign 
commerce. The duties collected in 1387 aggre- 
gated 3,763,630 yen, and in 1888 they amounted 
to 4,825, 386 yen. Thus the sum included in 
the Estimates for the current fiscal year is some 
seven hundred thousand yen less than the sum 
actually collected during last year. 


TrustwortHy news have at length been re- 
ceived of the closing of the breach in the Yellow 
River. Mr. John W, Stevenson, of the China 
Inland Mission, at Shanghai, writing tothe W.-C. 
Daily News, says the first trustworthy account 
received by the ‘office of the Mission from its 
agents in Honam is contained in a letter of 
which the following is an extract :—“ We found 
no water whatever coming from the Yellow 
River, though in many places large tracts of 
country are still submerged ; in other places the 
farmers had been busy betimes, and where the 
water had receded, before even the breach was 
closed they had been able to plant their grain. 
In a great many places, however, this had been 
impossible, the land being still liwle better 
than a swamp. In the different places we 
passed through we heard but little com- 
plaint. Trade reviving and the breach closed, 
everyone’s hope seemed high that now their 
troubles were almost over. Though we had 
taken some money with us to relieve any urgent 
cases, we had no occasion to use it, no despe- 
rate cases coming under our notice.” * * * 
The N.C.-Daily News translates the following 
from the Shén Pao:—There is a report at 
Peking, for the accuracy of which we cannot 
vouch, that the Emperor desires to invite Prince 
Kung to return to public life, believing that 
advice from a statesmen of such experience 
would be of much benefit to him at the beginning 
of his reign. 
have addressed a secret memorial to His Majesy 
recommending that, to prevent wasting the 
public funds, the Nan Hai Palace should be 
abandoned, and that the small railway train, 
steamer, and electric light apparatus should be 
sent to where they came from or returned 
to the Viceroy Li Hung-chang; also that the 
(Ya Ho Keiao) Bridge over the Imperial 
Canal should be reopened to public traffic, 
since the foundation the Dynasty 
nearly 300 years ago it had never been closed 
before. * * * At S6ul, Korea, we hear 
that the wife of the Chinese Resident, Yéan, is 
cultivating friendly relations with the wives and 
daughters of all foreign officials. On sth March 
she gave a ladies’ dinner, at which the wife of 
the Japanese Minister was present, followed by 
a performance, by a troupe specially engaged, 
of a drama from the historical romance of “The 
Three Kingdoms.” * * * On 26th February, 
the day of the Emperor's marriage, Mr. Shioda, 
Japanese Minister at Peking, received a special 
telegram from the Emperor of Japan directing 
him to convey the congratulations of the latter to 
the Emperor of China on this happy occasion ; 


tuly a proof of cordial friendship between the 
aa 


A certain high official is said to 


as of 





two countries. * There has been ver 
nearly another very serious riot at Chinkiang. 
On roth March four coolies were cariying fire- 
wood through the principal madvo of the foreign 
settlement, when one, feeling incommoded by 
his heavy clothes, stopped to remove some of 
them. A Chinese policeman saw him and 
advanced to make him move on. The coolie 
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said, “ Wait till Lhave taken off my coat, and 
I will go on,” when the policeman, impatient 
of delay, and observing the man beginning to 
strip, hit a blow at his head witha stick, making 
aconsiderable dent in it. The blood flowed, 
and the man fell to the ground, By this time the 
crowd stood around like adense wall, in,an angry, 
excited state, and the firewood-coolie and some 
friends laid hands on the policeman, and some 
holding the latter, some supporting the injured 
coolie, the crowd appeared at the door of 
Mr. Sun, the Deputy in charge of the pao- 
Rah-lsung-kith, a sort of native police-station. 
The Deputy after summary enquiry ordered 4o 
blows to be administered to the Municipal 
policeman, and wished also to put him in the 
cangue, but the bystanders begged him off 
The Deputy then ordered him to escort the fire- 
wood coolie to his abode, firing off crackers, a 
polite form of apology which much gratified 
the people. The United States Consul, hearing 
that a Municipal policeman had been captured, 
sent a man atonce to demand his immediate re- 
lease ; but the policeman had already received 
his punishment; and the Consul, finding out 
that the man had brought his trouble upon him- 
self, took no further notice of the circumstance. 
Everybody says that if it had not been for the 
judicious manner in which the Deputy managed 
this affair, another popular outbreak would have 
been the result, 








Tax Marine Engineer writes as follows :— 
‘The criticisms upon our English Naval administra- 
tion are oft repeated, and seem to outsiders to he of a 
very serious character, so it is somewhat refreshing to 
find that our British Naval administration can be held 
up as worthy of attention and imitation by our close 
neighvours, the French. ‘This we gather, from a 
volume lately published in which are collected and 
annotated a Series of letters by Monsieur Paul Bourde, 
titled, Les abus dans la Marine. ‘The statements 
therein published are very carefully compiled so as not 
to exaggerate beyond cleatly proved facts, but are so 
startling in their character, that one might well he: 
to accept them were they not all so carefully 
stantiated by facts and figures from official documents, 
or-from public utterances of Ministers. This con 
clusion seems indeed to be that, as it is at present 
organised, the navy of that country is nearly as 
useless as it is costly. There seems to have been 
no teorganisation to any eXtent since 1844, as two 
special ( ommissions in 1849 and 1878 appear to have 
produced no effect by their reports, owing, in the first 
case, to the coup d'état immediately following, aud in 
the Second case to tie death of one member, and the 
resignation of another, Some of the chief facts may 
be summed up as follows —Although France may be 
considered to have a navy second ouly in importance 
to our own, the French Ministry of Marine employs a 
clerical staff of very nearly twice as many persons 
as are employed by the British Admiralty. ‘Phe French 
dockyards employ 21,000 workmen and 1,930 police, 
whilst the British duckyards employ only 16,v00 work: 













































men and 309 police. Nearly two-thirds of the estimated 
actual value of the property under control of the 
French Minister of Marine are invested in works 


on shore, only one-third being invested in works 
afloat, In Great Britain the proportions are reversed, 
Again, France employs 38,000 men ashore to keep 
39 000 men afloat, and maintains 3,000 civil fune- 
tionaries and clerks as against only. 1,800. officers 
France maintains five naval ports and arsenals, each be- 
ing very completely supplied with plant for the constiuc- 
tion of vessels of wood, iron, or steel, and for the get. 
ting ready of vessels for sea and the repair of ships 
of all classes. Each port has a Piéfet Maritime, 
and under him. superintendents, commissary-general 
directors, and inspectors, each of whom has his office 
and clerks, This organisstion being very complete, 
would be very creditavle to the nation were there the 
slightest possibility of their effectiveness for the 
production or maintenance of the navy in case of war, 
But this is searcely so, for at Rochefort for instance, 
where there are enormous iron works, capable of 
turning out battle-ships of the lorgest size, the river 
Charente is so shullow that large-sized ironciads could 
not be got tu sea This would 



























larger ironclads, ‘he same criticism may be applied 
to Lorient, where the port is too small to admit of the 
preparation for sea of a modern squadron, The esta- 
blishments are thus generally greatly more expensive 
and more numerousiv served than the nature of the 
work to he accomplished by them, or the facilities of 
their positions, would warrant, and asthe accommoda- 
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en, render this port | 
practically useless for either building or repairing the | 





tion and many of the stafis are rather on a war footing 
than on the present peace footing, there is every- 
where idleness, and not sufficient work to keep the 

‘ablishments going. As a consequence, what work 
there may be is so pursed and kept on hand 
that the vessels are often obsolete before they are 
launched ; as, for instance, the battleship Brewus, 
building ‘on the stocks at Lorient, had cnly o:e- 
twenty-fifth of the work done in four years, at which 
rate she would have been ready for sea only in 
100 years. ‘The work has been, however, suspended, 
and again ordered to proceed on new plans, the work 
done onthe old plans being sacrificed, In another 
instance £60,000 had to be spent in am alteration of 
the machinery of a battle-ship before she had ever 
been afloat. | Ail work in the dockyards is paid by 
the day and not by the piece, and many years ago an 
experiment on this point was made as to what a man 
could earn by piece-work on the production of copper 
nails, in comparison with what he had been in the 
habit of receiving. Paid by the day, he recrived 
2f. 6oc., paid Ly the piece at the same rate as per 
time work, he earned 4f, 20c., but in spite of all 
these glaring evidences of costliness of work and gene- 
ral inefliciency, no alterations have as yet been made. 
Vhe true secret of this extravagance appears to be to 
keep the staif of men on practically a war basis, and 
Ministers have often candidly confessed that’ the 
people in the yards were given absolutely useless and 
puerile work in order that they might have resem- 
blance of occupation, Instead of a minimum stock of, 
say, one year's surplus of stores being maintained, 
there are in the French arsenals stocks for 10 to 40 
years’ supply, with a consequence that they are more 
or less obsolete, and cost a considerable annual charge 
by deterioration from stocking, constant sales being 
necessary of surplus stores, which fetch about one= 
fourth of the outside ket price, This system of 
wasteful expenditure seems to apply to the purchase 
of all commissary stores as well as to material, the 
stores being manufactured and charged to the navy at 
30 to 4o per cent. above outside market prices All 
this must be sad news for the French Administratio: 
and is perhaps some consolation to ourselves, that faulty 
as our grganisation may be, that of foreign countries 
seems to be as bad, if not considerably worse, 








































Tue proprictors and managers of the Oji Paper 
Manufacturing Company, the Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama Seishi Bunsha Printing Offices, the Tokyo 
Paste Board Company, the Shueisha Printing Of- 
fice, and the Tokyo Ironworks, gave a farewell 
entertainment an the evening of the 20th instant at 
the Yaomatsu Restaurant at Makurabashi, Muko- 
jima, to Mr.Jas. Morse, manager of the American 
Trading Company of Yokohama, who leaves for 
home on the 1st proximo, 





Mr. Morse, who has 
resided for about fifteen years in Japan, has 
dealt largely in paper making machinery and 
in printing presses and paper, and the enter- 
tainment was designed in acknowledgment of 
his long and honourable connection with the 
uade in Japan, The guest was received by the 
promoters of the entertainment at the Shimbashi 
Railway Station, and driven to the restaurant 
in a carriage for Dancing 
girls, dressed tin sefomad costume, gave a per- 
formance of Kioijishi, after which Mr. Yana- 


provided him, 


gawa Iichosai, a noted juggler, surprised the 
company by appearing suddenly among the 
decorations of the room with a fan bearing the 
flags of Japan and American. Zatéomech# also 
gave a performance. Mr. Charles B. 
who arrived lately to take the place of Mr. Morse, 
and Mr. Kennaway, of the Tokyo Paste Board 
Company, were present on the oceasion.—A/ar- 
nicht Shimbun. 


Allen, 


Docror W. N. Wuirney, Interpreter of the 
| United States Legation in Toky6, has just pub- 
lished a most excellent work. It is called “A 
concise Dictionary of the principal Roads, Chief 
Towns, and Villages of Japan,” from which it 
will be understood that the public is now pro- 
vided with a book giving the whence and whi- 
ther of every road of any importance in Japan, 


and the locality, populaion of, as well as other 
particulars relating to, every town or village of 
1 is scarcely possible 
of such a work. 
rata glance where 


any size in the empice. 
to over-rate the usefulness 
Aided by it, one can disco 
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any given place is and how to get there, and be 
furnished with sundry information about it, all 
of which has hitherto been inaccessible, unless 
one consulted the Guide-book of Satow and 
Hawes—which covers only a part of Japan—or 
the pages of a Japanese geography. The book 
is well and clearly printed, neatly bound, and of 
It contains also various lis 





convenient size. 
including one of railways, certain tables of 
weights and measures with their western equiva- 
lents, and a capital outline map of Japan. We 
should say that every foreign resident of Japan 
will without loss of time acquire a copy of such 
a thoroughly practical, serviceable work, and 
will use it with sentiments of constantly increas- 
ing gratitude to the author. 





We recently reproduced a statement from the 
Chinese Times to the effect that an ex-Secretary 
of the Chinese Resident at Séul, who was said 
to have been in communication with Mr. Denny, 
to whom he had imparted information in regard 
to certain acts of his superior, Yuen, had sought 
safety in flight and taken refuge at Hongkong, 
where an attempt had been made upon his life 
and that the would-be assassin wasin the hands 
of the authorities. The Zongtong Daily Press, 
referring to this matter, says ‘‘nothing has been 
heard here of the aitempted assassination, and 
no Korean has been arrested on any crime of that 
nature. © * ® Her Majesty's ships Con- 
quest and Hyacinth arsived at Hongkong on the 
13th inst. within a couple of hours of each other, 
having left Honolulu together on the oth of 
February, but never sighted each other on the 
voyage. ® * * Major Tripp, of the Hong- 
kong Volunteers, has been presented with a fare: 
well address and testimonial by the corps, and 
also by the Jocky Club, in recognition of his 
long association with the turf as Clerk of the 
Course. * * * A most successful athletic 
meeting by the Highlanders was held 
on the racecourse at Happy Valley on the 
13th instant. * * * Hongkong now boasts 
of two horticultural societies, Last year. the 
Kowloon Horticultural Society held its first 
meeting, which, being successful, appears to 
have become an established institution. At the 
show this year a good collection of flowers and 
vegetables was exhibiled, Messrs. Chater and 
Nowrojee, always prominent among. the pri 
takers in the older society, scoring heavily in 
the prize list at Kowloon, * * *  Re- 
ports from Tonquin continue to be published 
which show that the country is in anything 
but a settled condition, and that the bands 
of pirates which infest the place defy the 
authorities and work their own 
upon all who are unfortunate enough to fall 
into their clutches. The Davly Press trans- 
lates the following from a Haiphong paper :— 
“M, Renault, a merchant at Seven Pagodas, 
and a young soldier of the Marine Infantry 
went out shooting on the 26th February, along 
the Canal des Rapides. About five kilometres 
from Seven Pagodas, and quite close tothe militia 
post at Than-gian, they were suddenly attacked 
Ly a band of pirates, who emerged from the am- 
bush afforded by thelong grass. M. Renault was 
killed by the first shot and fell in the river, The 
soldier was surrounded and his head was cut 
off. Such at least is the account given by a boy 
who was with them, who, after being a witness 


gist 








sweet will 











of the whole affair, returned to Seven Pagodas 
‘The occurrence happened in the 
The 


to report it. 
middle of the day, the hour being 2 p.m. 
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guns of the victims were of course taken by the 


rates. The number of the pirates is unknown, 


but the band was, itappears, alarge one. Troops 
were atonce sent in pursuit, butas was to be ex- 
pected, did not come across the pirates, and their 
search for the bodies of the victims also proved 


frujtless. A third sportsman, who had left an 
hour before the two who were killed, when he 
was overtaken by them refused to accompany 
them further, having already made a good bag. 
Had he gone on he would have shared the same 
late as the others. Another paragraph in the 
Courrier states that on the 3rd March a tele- 
graph construction party engaged in carrying a 
line from Luc-dien to Ké-sat was unexpectedly 
attacked in the province of Hungyen by about 
a hundred pirates. M. Mourey, the chief of the 
party, not losing for a moment his presence of 
mind, offered a vigorous defence with his escort 
of twenty-five militiamen, placing eight of his 
assailants hors de combat and putting the re- 
mainder to flight.” 


We learn from the Marnichi Shimbun that 
Surgeon-General Matsumoto Zun and a num- 
ber of other gentlemen have originated a pro- 
posal to erect a memorial of the promulgation 
of the Constitution. A large pleasure garden is 
to be formed in a quiet locality in the capital, 
and surrounded by substantial railings. The 
place will be beautified by the presence of a 
fountain and pond, and in the centre will be 
formed a mound several hundred feet high, 
on which is to be erected a monument the 
dimensions of 
any similar object hitherto existing in Japan 
ve structure, which is to be of copper, 
will be surmounted by a gigantic, heroic 
equestrian figure, bearing aloft the sacred 
sword. Electric lights will be fitted on four 
sides of the memorial. The inscription will 
be composed by a distinguished scholar and 
copied from the autograph of a member of the 
Imperial Family, The construction fund will 
be contributed to by all from Princes of the 
Blood down, A sam of 509,000 yen will be 
required, of which 400,000 yen will be appro- 
priated for the purchase and laying out of the 
land and the construction of the monument, 
and the remainder will be invested in public 
stocks or in some useful enterprise, the interest 


which shall exceed those of 











accruing being devoted to repairs. Each r1th of 
February it is intended to hold a celebration, 

Count Inouye, on the occasion of his visit to 
Ibaraki Prefecture a few days ago, delivered,a 
speech at the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
(Vagiyo shudan-kat) of Hitachi, Shimosa,’and 
Kai. 
lopment of means of communication in recent 
years, and describing the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of commercial exchange, his 
Excellency pointed out that though the people's 





After alluding to the extraordinary deve- 


standard of living had been raised in general, it 
was more than doubtful whether their means of 
maintaining this higher standard had been cor- 
respondingly increased. Evidently untess the 
wwe things were kept in unison, most incon- 
venient results must ensue, for if men wanted to 
eat better food, wear better clothes, and live in 
better houses without being pecnniarily in a 





position to satisfy those tastes, financial trouh 


could not be averted, 








One step in the desied 
direction would be closer attention to the eco- 
nomy of agriculture, At Isobe, the Count had 
found farmers cultivating little patches of land 
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scattered here and there at long intervals, so 
that out of the ten hours available for daily work 
the unhappy agriculturist spent four travelling 
between the fractions of his holding. Such a 
system was obviously defective, and so long a 
itremained unremedied, agriculture could not 
possibly prosper. This is the Zai-no-ron, o: 
farming on a large scale, which has lately cone 
to be associated with Count Inouye’s name, and 
it seems beyond question that the reform he 
indicates is of a highly practical and useful 
character. 





Ox February the rgth, a terrible disaster occu- 
red at Hartford. About two hours before day- 
break, the boiler of an electrie-lighting machine, 
which was placed in the basement story of the 
Park Central Hotel, burst, and almost the whole 
building fell with a crash, burying in its ruins 
some fifty persons. The hotel was erected on 
arches, and these being blown up by the e- 
plosion, the collapse of the superincumbeat 
structure was instantaneous. Fire broke out 
within a few minutes, and although the flames 
were subdued in less thanthree hours, they had al- 
ready brought death to many of the unfortunates 
One case is described 


entangled in the ruins 
of a man, his wife, and their child held close 
the lop of the wreckage. They could see tle 
lames sweeping towardsthem. The child cried 
for help, but the man and woman remained 
silent with clasped hands. In a few minutes 
they were suffocated. The hotel was five storeys 
high. Nothing remained of it after the expli- 
sion except some twenty feet of the rear end, 
From this the ruined part had been sliced 
away as clean as though cut with a knife, 
exposing the interior of the rooms in the 
gment that remained standing. The cause 
of the explosion is not known, The bolle 
not supposed to be at work, Tie 
fires had been banked up and the pressure 
lowered. There is, however, a suspicion thet 
the night engineer had gone away, leaving 1 
heavy draught on the furnace and little water 
in the boiler, He has been arrested and ishell 
on a charge of manslangiiter, ‘The exact nun 
ber of lives lost is not yetascertained. Twenly- 
two bodies had been recovered before evening. 





was 





but as many more were supposed to be still in 
the ruins. The hotel had been built about 15 
years. Itstood on soft ground and had setled 
badly. Experts are said to have long regar 
it as unsafe, but there is no doubt that the boiler 
explosion was the cause of the terrible disaster 





“Tue new law of the State of New York,” says 
the Screntific American, * ordering death by 
electricity as the punishment for capital offenses, 
went into effect January rst. So radical @ 
change in the administration of the ultimate 
penalty will probably give rise to delays in the 
Certain clauses 1 





administration of justice. 
the constitution will afford the counsel of criti- 
uals on trial for murder a pretext for holding 
the law unconstitutional. Assuming the con 
stitutionality of the law to be perfect and proved. 
are the sheriffs and prison officials of the State 
prepared to inflict the punishment? The vey 
crudeness of hanging brought it within the scope 
of the commonest type of executioner, But ie 
new method deals with one of the most refined 
Experiments 
her 





and least understood sciences. 


have already been made upon dogs and 0! 
| belie 
to the 

The 


animals. A wide variation in persona 
cients of resistance and susceptibility 


current has been found to exist in them, 
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condition of the skin is the predominating cause 
of the first tariation. A man whose body is 
warm from exercise and who has a strong per- 
spiratory action will be of Jower resistance than 
when the skin is dry. Again, the effect of the 
current will vary according to the nervous condi- 
tion of the subject. This is an element which 
cannot be included in experiments on the lower 
animals. A criminal led to execution may be in 
a state of nervous tension that will very seriously 
modify the operations of the electric shock. 
A perfect and certain method for the electrical 
slaying of human beings has not yet been 
evolved. Every prison where the law is carried 
out must be supplied with ihe most perfect 
electrical plant. Every connection must be of 
the best, and all must be kept in perfect order. 
The effects of disuse, the hardest of all deteri- 
orating causes to combat in their influence upon 
machinery, must be guarded against. All this 
apparatus may stand idle from year to year, 
only to be used on the rare occasions cf an 
execution. To apply and run the apparatus 
and to inspect every detail, a skilled electrician 
will be required. 





The vollage must be ac- 
curately determined, the number of alternations 
of current per second must be known, if the 
alternating current is to be used, and the re- 
sistance of the person to be killed should be 
determined, There should be 10 chance of a 
failure, and all must be definite and known. It 
remains to be seen whether a competent person 
will undertake a duty to which some measure 
of odium will inevitably atlach. The successor 
of the present hangman can be depended on 
to make the fatal contact, but that is all. The 
clectrodes must be attached to the person by or 
directly under the superintendence of the elec- 
trician, The struggles of the prisoner, by di 
“turbing the position of the electrodes, may 
bring about the most deplorable resulis. As it 
is now, far too many executions by hanging fail 
in the end of quickly killing with litle suffering. 
But where the vastly more complicated mechan- 
ism of an electric plant is depended on, the 
possibilities of a failure are largely multiplied. 
Death has been administered to dogs by suffo- 
cation in coal-gas with perfect success. This 
death, as far as can be known, is absolutely 
painless. The writer has several times been 
rendered totally insensible by inhaling gas, and 
can testify to the efficacy of the anesthesia pr 
duced, 











Under its influence a perfectly quiet 
relapse into unconsciousness ensues, the last 
memory of events béing clear and unclouded. 
Some such method of inflicting the death penalty 
would seem far in advance ol the electric pro- 
cess. There would be a quick and painless 
unconsciousness, and the exposure could be so 
Jong as to insure a fatal result. It could be 
applied in an ordinary cell, with no special ap- 
paratus, and could even be applied to the 
criminal while sleeping. It would, above all, 
be infallible and certain, and would not mar or 
deface the body, The latter is always liable to 
happen with electricity, But the law has been 
passed and no provision has been made to carry 
it out. Apparatus is not provided, no com- 
pelént specialists have been appointed to super- 
intend its administration, and in the present 
state of affairs the law appears to zmount to little 
more than an indefinite suspension of the death 
penalty for murder. 





A coxresponpent of the North China Daily 
Wews sends the following notes abo ie [m- 
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perial wedding in Peking :—‘‘A few days before 
the wedding day the Imperial bridal trousseau 
was taken in. It was divided into two portions, 
each three hundred pieces or somewhere near 
that number. All was carried in by men. One 
part was carried in two days before the proper 
day, and the final part was carried in the day 
before, or on the 25th February, All over the 
gates and doors of the Palace was ornaniented 
by silk lattices and the whole of the way from 
the Palace to the bride's house was carpeted 
In consequence of the rain that prevailed at the 
time the trousscau was carried in, we unfor- 
tunately did not see everything, the greater part 
being covered up with yellow oil-cloth. Butthe 
few articles we did see were of first-class quality, 
ztz., several boxes made of massive gold, bean- 
tifully chased, which were said to contain ines- 
timable gems of all descriptions, boxes of 
jewellery, all pure gold, chests of clothes for all 
seasons, cupboards, tables, beds all carved and 
inlaid with jade, gold, ete. Everything was put 
up in proper position and only had to be put 
down in the room, even such bulky pieces of 
furniture as bedsteads, large cupboards, mir- 
rors, ten feet high set in massive wood or inlaid 
gold frames, tables, with tassels composed of 
rubies, sapphires or pearls, were in proper posi- 
The men employed in carrying, includ- 
ing the lantern carriers, who carried cach a big 
lantern, must have been at the least estimate 
over four or five thousand, All along the road 
were placed lanterns to light the way, and in 
spite of wind and, one morning, snow, the dis- 
play of illumination was excellent. We are 
forbidden to go into the Palace, so we are pre- 
vented from sceing a sight, which it must be 
magnificent in every sense of the word. The 
outside even is on sucha grand scale what it 
must be inside can be imagined. About meri- 
dian on the 25th the Court assembled before 
the Tai-ho gate which had been burnt a month 
before, but was temporarily replaced by matting 
covered with red and yellow 
stone steps and dragon heads that were formerly 
a wondeziul sight and specimen of human labour 
not often elsewhere seen, wete replaced by wood. 
The cost of this temporary gate was-over two hun- 
dred thousand taels.” 
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Tur Fy Shimpo follows the lead of the A/az- 
nichi Shimbun in commenting unfavourably 
on the provisions in the Law of Election to the 
House of Representatives, allowing officials to be- 
‘come members of Pailiament. In practice, says 
our contemporary, this will give tise to much 
difficulty, It would be all very well if officials are 
invited by the electors of a particular district to 
allow themselves to be put forward as candi- 
dates; but assuredly the learning and ability of 
the country is not confined to Government 
circles, and besides officials should be at their 
posts at the very time when candidates will be 
most busy in preparing 
Further, if they are returned to Parliament, what 
is to become of their official duties during the 
three months when they should be constant in 
their attendance in the Diet? It might very 
well be argued that if their services can 
be spared for three months, public affairs 
would not mis$ them if they were removed 
altogether—that in fact they constitute so many 
superfluous appointments. If rumour is to be 
believed the greater number of those who aspire 
to seats in the Diet are Councillors and Private 





for the clections, 











gle s, and the prevailing notion seems to 
y 


be that their absence from the capital on 
canvassing work will be glossed over and 
jconnived at- by their superiors, or that official 
business will fortuitously call them to their 
districts, or that leave for the benefit of their 
health will be granted them. This, surely, can- 
not be tolerated. If any abuse of the kind 
takes place, the first session will probably be 
marked by the introduction of a measure aiming 
at ils redress, 


Tur Hecht Shimbun writes in the following 
strain with regard to the changes which mercan- 
lile life in this country is undergoing :—The 
Japanese business world is now passing through 
two great changes—indeed one is already fully 
advanced, though the other has not as yet be- 
come clearly apparent to the public. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Japanese business 
methods were at once affected by the influence 
of the West; these in fact were among the last 
of all the national customs to become suscept- 
ible to reform, Foreign commerce, it is true, 
may be said to have come into existence coinci- 
dent with the opening, of Japan, but mercan- 
tile institutions remained unchanged for long 
after. Itis only within the last two or three years 
that the force of Wester customs and usages 
has produced marked effect. While medicine, 
weapons of war and the military system, social 
and domestic life, 














and last. of all political 


, came one after the other under the in 
fluence of the new ci 





ide 





zation, the changes in 
some dating back to 20, 15, and 10 years, 
business life remained unaffected for twenty 
years. The circumstance that change has 
now begun to work is due to the tradal de- 
pression which prevailed some three or four 
years ago. When the corner was turned and 
revival began, it became apparent that old 
methods had succumbed to the shock and 
strain to which they had been subjected, and 
that their place was taken by those of the Wes! 
By far the most prominent of all was the joint 
stock principle. It had been rare in former 
years for even two or three persons to combine 
for business purposes ; more than once after the 
Restoration atiempts were made to introduce 
this product of the West, but almost without 
exception they were failures, till at length it 
seemed as if the method must fail to find root in 
Japanese soil. And yet how suddenly has this 
same principle spread all over. the country! At 
the present day it is availed of in every possible 
branch of business and industry. There is no 
doubt that the influence of National Banks has 
contributed largely to the result, for it was in 
connection with the establishment of these that 
the public first learned to appreciate the value 
of the joint stock system when properly carried 
into practice. In a less degree stock ex- 
changes have afforded advantages of the same 
nature. Since the joint stock principle came 
into favour credit and mercantile honour have 
become more widely recognized among busi- 
ness people, for the prosperity of such enter- 
prises must largely depend on the amount of 
confidence which the public place in their 
officers. Another change consists in the trans- 
ference of demand from domestic to fore 
manufactures and the multiplication of sou: 
of supply. In the ast year of Meiji th 
and imports amounted in value 

to 15,000,000 yen and 10,0 
corresponding figures in the 
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yen. It would not be correct to regard this as 
2 proof of increase in the purchasing power of 
the people or of the country, though we have no 
intention of denying that this power has in- 
creased to some extent. The sources of de- 
mand and supply have been changed: that is 
all. Formerly a silk producer would exchange 
his silk with the cotton manufactured by another 
person, both demand and supply being domestic. 
But foreign intercourse has altered all this, and 
the silk producer now exchanges his commodity 
with that brought to him by a foreigner, while 
the cotton man has become a silk producer. 
The number of different varieties of articles 
produced within our borders may have de- 
creased by one half, but the quantity produced 
of the remainder has more than doubled, a pro- 
cess which certainly ought to be accompanied 
by an increase in excellence of quality. In 
view of these changes and the rapidly advancing 
importance of our foreign trade, it bchoves our 
merchants to cultivate the strictest integrity in 
their dealings with foreigners, for upon purity 
and uprightness in business dealings will in fu- 





ture depend prosperity. 


Sons people hold, says the Néché Nichi Shim- 
bun, that the Cabinet is not a responsible body. 
It is certainly responsible to the Emperor, as 
witness Art. LV., Chapter IV. of the Constitu- 
ate shall 





tion :—“ The respective Ministers of § 
give their advice to the Emperor, and be re- 
sponsible forit. All Laws, Imperial Ordinances, 
and Imperial Rescripts of whatever kind, that 
relate to the affairs of the State, require the 
countersignature of a Minister of State.” Its 
responsibility we may be told is only towards the 
Emperor and not towards the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the people. Any such reasoning as 
this indicates that a very limited amount of 
confidence is reposed in the Cabinet. How 
can Ministers of State divest themselves of 
responsibility to the people, when as a matter of 
fact the rights of the latter have just been so 
greatly extended in that direction? As pro- 
vided in the Constitution, the Cabinet is to assist 
and be responsible to the Emperor, a relation 
which is thus similar to that between a servant 
and master, and which cannot exist between the 
Ministry and the Houses or the people, But as 
the Constitution does not expressly stipulate that 
there shall be no responsibility the latter charac- 
ter, it must follow that morally the Cabinet will 
be responsible to the Houses and to the people. 
A vote of want of confidence may be resorted to, 
andin case of maladministration the President 
of either House may, as its representative, seek 
audience of the Emperor. For our own part 
(adds the Mrehi Nichi) we have such con- 
fidence in the integrity and impartiality of the 
present Ministers that we feel certain they 
would be the last to deny their responsibility 
both to the Court and to the people. 

Coronet Otcorr has finished his visit to Tokyd 
and left for Sendai, the first of a series of interior 
towns where he is to hold consultations with his 
co-religionisis upon the present state of Budd- 
hism throughout the world. His last two lectures 
in the capital were given al the Ko-sei-kan on the 
18th and rgth instant; the first upon ‘ Prace 
tical and Scientific Agriculture,” before the 
Japan Agricultural Society, the second upon the 
“Scientific Basis of Religion,” in English, with- 
out an interpreter. I! venerally known 
that Colonel Olco ily as closely 
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identified with scientific agriculture in the 
United States as he is now with Oriental 
| Philosophy. His address on Monday last 
was so well appreciated by the audience that 
the Society elected him an Honorary Mem- 
ber, and sent him a pair of handsome vases, 
accompanying a letter of thanks. His dis- 
course upon the scientific aspects of religion was 
a clasely reasoned argument to show that no 
religion or fragment of religion can hope to| 
survive the current scientific analysis of ideas 
unless it can prove its harmony with natural 
Materialism, so- 











law and scientific discovery. 
called, is, as commonly understood, most un- 
scientific -and inconclusive, since it brutally 
ignores the abundant evidence of the trans- 
corporeal action of consciousness. The new 
term “Telepathy” has been coined to explain 
away a part of thé phenomena of phantasmic 
intercourse at a distance between the living and 
living, and the dead or dying and their living 
nds. But this thing does not cover the 
facts of the bringing back to the body, by the 
living sleeper’s wandering “double,” of things 
not previously known to him, and of which 
a knowledge is only procurable upon the 
theory of the conscious and voluntary action 
of the “double.” Examples illustrative of this 
phenomenon were cited by the lecturer, who 
touched upon the psychological and physiolo- 
gical states of clairvoyance and hypnotic vision. 
The corner-stone of materialistic psychology i: 
the maxim that there is no consciousness apart 
from the brain: once break this down and the 
whole case falls to the ground. The scientific 
of religion is simply the scientific de- 
monstration of the fact that a man can be fully 
conscious, before and after death, outside the 
physical body. And this question was fully 
argued out in a calm and dispassionate spirit, 
free from dogmatism and prejudice, but of 
course upon the strength of evidence to which 
no absolutely conclusive value attaches in the 
minds of the general public. 








basis 





Ricuarp Picotr made his confession to Labou- 
chtre, by whom he had previously been offered 
a large sum of money if he would go into Court 
and confess what Labouchtre believed to be true, 
namely, that the letters were forgeries. This 
confession was made on Saturday. Labouchere 
wrote it and Pigott signed it, in the presence of 
George Augustus Sala. On Sunday Pigott went 
to Shannon, the Dublin solicitor of Zhe Zimes, 
and gave him a written statement partially 
denying his confession of the previous day. In 
this statement he alleged that he believed the 
first batch of letters to be genuine, but that the 
second and third batches, including two of 
the supposed Parnell letters, had been forged by 
himself and Casey. That night he fled-from 
London, made his way to Paris, and was arrested 
four days afterwards in Madrid, where he shot 
himself, The Parnellites at first endeavoured 
to raise a suspicion that the persons acting for 
The Times had contrived his escape, and even 
went so far as to pretend that the police were 
parties to the affair and could not be trusted to 
arrest Pigott. Such at least is the story tele- 
graphed to America by the exceedingly un- 
truthful Irish reporters who cater for the press 
of the United States. Undoubtedly no im- 
portance whatsoever attached any longer to 
Pigott’s evidence after his flight, and since The 
Times depended on him to prove the genuine- 
ness of the letters, their withdrawal by the At- 





torney-General was a proper and politic course 
But has the truth been really elicited? Will 
the public believe that Pigott’s confession to 
Labouchére is more worthy of credit than his 
written statement made to Shannon, and that 
both are more credible than his swom testimony 
in Court? If the unfortunate man had dele 
berately set himself to contrive a mystification, 
including his own suicide as one of the features, 
he could scarcely have succeeded better. As 
for the case before the Commission, one would 
suppose from the telegrams sent to America that 
it ended incontinently with Pigott’s disappear 
ance. Of course it did nothing of the kind. The 
letters were only a small part of it. The failure 
to prove their authenticity will immensely 
weaken the effect of the charges against tle 
Parnellites, but cannot dispose of the mass of 
testimony brought together by Zhe Times and 
its Counsel. 


Quite a flutter has been caused in the dove-cot 
of English journalism by the Vew York Herald. 
That enterprising and very un-Christian news- 
paper has established a branch printing office in 
London, and the conductors proudly boast that 
they mean to publish their sheet seven daysa 
week, and that their newspaper will thus be the 
only thing of its kind in the United Kingdom— 
the only utter disregarder of the day of res. 
There is a great, an irresistible fascination 10 
certain minds in the idea of absolute singularity. 
Almost any device will be resorted to in order 
to secure the proud distinction of being able to 
call oneself ‘the only this” or“ the only that” 
We have an instance under our eyes in Yoko- 
hama. A local English journal deliberately 
advertises each of its mail summaries as “the 
only paper of this description published in 
Yokohama,” thus publicly uttering a square 
falsehood about a hundred times annually for 
the sake of writing itself down an “only.” U 
consciously, but none the less absolutely, 4 
double singularity is thus secured, for probably 
this is the “only” newspaper in the whole 
civilized world so shameless and degraded as 10 
repeat the same lie twice a week every yeat af 
its existence. The ew Fork Herald does not 
aim at the proud distinction of being the most 
flagrantly truthless journal ever printed. It 
simply claims that its English edition is the only 
journalistic sabbath-breaker in Great Britain 
whichappearsalso on week-days. Therearemany 
Sunday journals printed, published, and sold 
every Sabbath in London. But their staffs rest 
on week-days. The Mew York Herald will not 
rest at all. One day will be the same to tt 
as another. Against this dreadful innovation 
London journalists cry out. The Pall Mall 
Budget, always foremost in every agitation, has 
addressed quite a number of distinguished met, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to Mr 
Henry Broadhurst, M.P., and all have joined 
their voices to the protest.‘ Never,” says the 
Pall Mall, ‘never until the advent of this foreig" 
sheet, has any newspaper in the three Kingdoms 
been published on conditions which render 
impossible for its staff, from the editor to the 
printer's devil, to enjoy one day off gery 
week. We are therefore face to face with 
a capitalist who tries to add still more to his 
gains by the plunder of the English rest day: 

It may be that we folks in Japan are to? 
far away, but truly we fail to appreciate this 
excitement. Why should not the staff rest o0® 
daya week? Isit necessary that the sameeditot, 
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the same compositors, and the same printers 
should be engaged upon the Sunday and the 
week-day editions? We don’t see it. Asa fact 
there is not a daily paper published in London 
whose editor cannot easily be absent for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours almost at any time, 
especially out of session. London editors have 
a regular staff of leader writers, and one or two 
sub-editors capable of taking charge during 
the absence of the chief. The printer has a 
deputy to take his place when he is aw: the 
heads of the stereo. and machine departments 
are similarly situated, and as to the compositors. 
they can and do stay away when they please up 
toa certain limit. To such an extent do the 
compositors take rest or pleasure that they em- 
ploy a staff of irregulars to take their places 
when absent, these men ultimately filling the 
regular vacancies when they occur. 








Ar the graduation ceremony of the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School, already reported in 
these columns, Mr. Yano director of the institu- 
tion, delivered a congratulatory address, There 
were many ways, he said, of promoting the wi 
fare of a country, one of the chief mediums being 
undoubtedly commerce. ‘The prosperity of com- 
merce further depended on the competency and 
elliciency of those engaged in it. Since the 
oth year of Meiji he had been engaged in the 
onerous and responsible work of preparing men 
for commercial pursuits, and as the result of his 
labours diplomas had been conferred on 173. 
The presence of such a distinguished company as 
that which had watched the ceremony to-day was 
a mark of the extending scope of usefulness of 
the institution, and he trusted the graduates would 
never forget the honour which was conferred upon 
them, but would strive to show themselves worthy 
of it by their future conduct in commercial life. 
‘To this address Mr. Morijima Shutaro, one of the 
graduates replied on behalf of the others. Anad- 
dress from H.1.H. Prince Arisugawa’s was read, 
which referred in terms of congratulation to the 
ceremony, laid stress on the importance of com- 
merce and commended to the graduates the 
observance in after life of the principles they 
had been taught in the school. A message in 
similar terms was read from Count Oyama. A 
report giving a brief history of the institution was 
presented by Mr. Naruse, the head-master, from 
which we learn that its establishment took place 
in August, 1875, under the name of the Tokyo 
ShObd Koéshiijo. It was then a private school, 
but afterwards passed under the control of the 
Municipality. Six years after its eatablishment 
it was abolished, but reopened within a year, and 
in March, 1884, it was transferred to the Nosho- 
musho and the Tokyo Commercial 
School. In May the following year it was 
placed under Department 
and in the following September the Foreign 
Language School was amalgamated with 
it. The total number of students that had 
attended the school and its supplemental 
courses was 1,500, and 118 had graduated from 
the school and 55 from the special course for 
training in accounts. The roll for the present 
year comprises 438 names. The fact that the 
number of graduates is so small is accounted 
for by the increasing appreciation of and 
demand for practical commercial education, 
many pupils electing to enter on business life 
without waiting for graduation. The preparatory 
course extends over one yearand the fixed course 
over three years. The subjects taught are 
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the Educational 
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commercial correspondence, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, geography, history, commerce, eco- 
nomy, statistics, law, English, French, German, 
Chinese, and generally practical training in 
commerce. The object of the School formerly 
was merely to impart such an education as 
might fit boys to be merchants, but its scope 
has since been greatly enlarged, and its curri- 
culum is designed to prepare them for oficial 
posts, and positions of trust and responsibility 
in connection with the great enterprises of 
commerce. 





A corresponpent of the Aatnicht Shimbun 
is facetious over a propagandist scheme started 
by the superintendent of a Shinto’ sect. The 
gentleman in question, Mr. Tanaka, of the 
Shingo-Kyo body, proposes to raise a sum 
of 400,000 yen to disseminate Shinto prin- 
ciples with a view to promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of the country. His project 
bears the names, as supporters, of Viscount 
Hijikata, the late Viscount Mishima, and Baron 
Takasaki, while Mr. Ota, chief of the Azabu 
suburban district, has shown himself most active 
by the distribution of circulars among his con- 
stituents. In order to stimulate contributions, 
rewards are offered, consisting chiefly of charms. 
Persons who give 100 yen and above will receive 
gold charms, which will defend the bodies 
of the wearers from all harm; their names will 
be inscribed on a memorial to be erected at the 
Ise Shrines, and an ‘annual performance of the 
Daidat-kagura will ensure the spiritual welfare 
of their families. Those who contribute 50 yen 
and over will receive gold charms, and their 
names will be inscribed on the memorial monu- 
ment, Those who give 3 yen and over will re- 
ceive, according to the amount of money they 
contribute, various kinds of charms to guard 
them against external evil itifluences. Now, 
some of the charms are of gold, some of silver, 
and others of copper, of wood, and of paper. 
Are they all similar in efficacy, or are the bless- 
ings and benefits they confer regulated by scale 
according to the amount of money contributed? 


We read in the vernacular press that the Autho- 
rities are considering means to encourage the 
export of rice. It is plain that a market for this 
important staple exists abroad and that if the 
trade in it can be developed, Japan will benefit 
considerably, The question of transportation 
has no little bearing on the matter. The grain 
is now chieffy exported from Kobe, its destina- 
tion being Hamburg, Liverpool, and London, 
But the principal place of production is Kiushiu, 
and it is evident that if the rice could be ex- 
ported direct from the place.of production a 
saving of expense would be effected. The pre- 
sent idea, therefore, is to permit the loading of 
tice at Shimonoscki in foreign vessels. Un- 
doubtedly if foreign ships were permitted to 
load, not at Shimonoseki only but at any port in 
the rice districts, the export of the staple would 
be materially encouraged. 


Tus ¥ijf Shimpo, commenting, on a note in 
the estimates for the 22nd fiscal year as to the 
establishment of Consulates at Bremen, Odessa, 
Bombay, and Vancouver, remarks that the Bre- 
men official has already been appointed, while 
the others will follow shortly, 
porary points out that this matter of Consulates 
would be very easy if only merchants could be 
obtained to act as representatives, but in the 


Our contem- 








present state of commercial affairs in this country 





such an arrangement is almost out of the ques- 
tion. From the point of view of business impor- 
lance the more consulates there are the better, 
but the question of expense is a serious difii- 
culty, The result of economical considerations 
is that the Governmentis deterred from providing 
such consular representation abroad as in other 
circumstances it would. 


We (foochow Echo) have it on good authority 
that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha will shortly esta- 
blish a regular line of steamers between Naga- 
saki and Foochow, touching at Tamsui and 
Aioy, and probably Swatow will also be made a 
port of call. The principal articles of export 
from Japan to China consist of salt fish, béche- 
de-mer, and other edibles. These have hitherto 
been sent to Shanghai, which acts as a centre 
of distribution, from which the produce is 
carried in junks to the ontports. It is claimed 
that the proposed line of steamers will draw 
away all the coast carrying trade from the junks, 
which is said to be sufficiently large to warrant 
the running of a regular line of steamers. 


A private letter from Kobe mentions that an 
attempt is being n 





le at that port to start a 
paper by the individual who failed to establish 
the Yapan Review on a firm footing in Yoko- 
hama. Itis to be hoped that the Kobe printer 
will uot meet with the same treatment as his 
confrére of the Fapan Review. There are silly 
people everywhere, but a printing office that 
undertakes to bring out a paper for an im- 
pecunious editor, and goes on doing so gratis 
week after week, deserves to lose a few hundred 
dollars. 





Tue Mainicht Shimbun states that, owing to 
changes in the plans of the temporary buildings 
of Parliament, the Construction Bureau has 
asked that the estimates be increased from 
95,000 yen to 170,000 yen. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, refused to sanction a higher figure than 
140,000 ye#, with which sum the work must be 
completed. 


We are authorised to state that the whole of the 
capilal for the Club Hotel has been subscribed, 
and that the concern has been successfully 
floated as a limited liability company. The 
company, which will take possession at an early 
date, have been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of the late proprietors as managers. 


Tue Oceanic reports having passed a quantily 
of wreckage off Osima, on approaching which 
to ascerlain if life could be saved, it was dis- 
covered to be a junk presenting the appearance 
of having been cut in two by collision. From 
the quantity of planks lashed together floating 
in the vicinity, it was probably 





timber laden, 


SuVERAL tremors were felt on Wednesday night 
between nine o'clock and twelve, and at half-past 
one a long and violent earthquake occurred 
which, though not so severe as that of last month, 
was doubtless sufticient to rouse most people 
from sleep. 





We notice in the Melbourne newspapers that 
the Queen has conferred the decoration of 
C.M.G. upon Dr. Brownless (uncle of the Rev, 
C. Inwine), who is Chancellor of the Univer 
sity of Melbourne. 


Mr. Trovr, Assistant-Judge in H.B.M.$ 
has decided the question of costs in 1 
jalleged embezzlement brought a 
The prosecutor is ordered to pay 
to the amount of $50, and int 
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COUNT GOTO'S RE-ENTRY INTO 
THE CABINET. 





O event has created more excitement 

of late in the world of politics than 

the entry of Count Goro into the Cabinet. 
nterest. 








‘There are many reasons for this 
Count GoTo, although for nearly twelve 
years he stood apart from his former col- 
leagues and took no share in the admini- 
stration of the country, has always been 
recognised as one of the foremost spirits 
in the great work of the Restoration, and 
justly classed with the leading promoters 
of the anti-feudal movement ; a politician 
who did not fear to speak his mind even 
to the Shégun himself. 
numbered in the front rank of officialdom 
six men distinguished by the receipt of the 
much coveted Shéten-voku, or pension for 
distinguished services ; a pension granted 
in perpetuity, the possessor of which is 
honoured as a national benefactor. Iti 
given for either military (Juké) or civil 
(dunks) service. In the military class are 
Count Kuropa, with a pension of 700 
Roku annually, Counts YAMAGATA and 
YAMADA, with pensions of 600 koku each, 
and Count SaiGo with a pension of 300 
rtyo. In the civil class are Count Hiji- 
KATA, with a pension of too kokn, and 
Count Goro with a pension of a thousand 
foku. These figures alone are sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the services ren- 
dered by Count Goro at the epoch of the 
Restoration. He stood, indeed, at that 
time on the same level as Kipo, Okuso, 
and the elder SAGO, and his retirement 
from the Cabinet in 1876 was regarded by 
the nation with surprise and uneasiness. 
The Mediatized Government was then only 
in its ninth year, yet differences of opinion 
had already arisen among its chie 
the fitting time for popular enfrancl 
ment, and these differences resulted in 
Count GoTo’s retirement. Count Goro 
did not at first allempt to propagate his 
views by agitation. He remained almost 
entirely quiescent for ten years. But in 
the spring of 1887 he re-entered the poli- 
tical arena, and travelled from. place to 
place in the provinces, delivering addresses 
It 
was not then clear, and it is not now clear, 
that the Count proposed any radical 
change in the country’s polity. He had 
separated from his former colleagues on 
grounds that no longer existed, for the 
date for the promulgation of a Constitution 
had been solemnly fixed by the EMPEROR, 
and no agitator dreamed of attempt- 
ing to meddle with that decision. The 
Count’s campaign seems to have been 


There are now 









which attracted considerable attention. 





chiefly directed against abuses which he 
detected, or thought that he detected, in 
the practice of the Administration. We 
write without assurance upon this point, 
for unfortunately the Count’s speeches 
were not accurately reported. He was 


often made to say things which he never 








could have said, «1: ' sometimes his criti- 
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cisms were ~so perverted as to appear 
ludicrous. Broadly speaking, however, his 
great object of attack was clan government 
(Hambatsu Seifu). his, indeed, was the 
only platform possible to intelligent op- 
position prior to the promulgation of the 
Constitution. Differences of opinion might 
exist with regard to special features of 
foreign policy, the imposition of particular 
taxes, the limits of compulsory education, 
and so forth. But such questions were 
not fundamental. Whatever their tem- 
porary importance, they sank into insigni- 
ficance beside the incomparably larger 
problem: was the administration of public 
affairs to remain subjected to clan in- 
fluences almost as much as had been the 
case before the fall of feudalism. The 
people had invented a new name for this 
kind of government : they called it Féjitsw 
Seifu, or the government of sentiment, 
by which subtle term they implied that 
offices were bestowed, not according to 
merit, but according to clan feeling. 
Here, undoubtedly, the nation had some 
r whatever the 











reason to be c 
intentions of individual Ministers might 
be, the history of the Government as a 
whole indicated that the supremacy of 
clans had survived their nominal disinte- 
gration. The sequel of the Restoration 
seemed to be simply this, that Satsuma 
and Choshiu had virtually replaced Toku- 
gawa. Careful thought shows, indeed, 
that such a state of affairs was inevitable. 
Between Japan’s passage from feudalism 
to a constitutional polity, there must of 
necessity have been an interregnum, during 





which the direction of affairs naturally 
devolved upon those who overthrew feu- 
dalism and undertook the task of trans- 
ferring to the people themselves the power 
previously wielded by the military classes. 
Equally natural, however; was the gradual 
revolt of public opinion against this inter- 
regnum, for had the nation remained pas- 
sive, its tithe to claim further reforms 
would have been nullified. Count Goto, 
then, built his political platform on the 
Hambatsu Seifu, and echoing the mood 
of the time, soon gathered about him a 
powerful party. We have said, in writing 
of the Grand Association (Datdé Dan- 
kets), that it might be briefly described 
as an aggregation of all the anti-govern- 
mental elements in the State: the ma- 
jority of its members were probably held 
together by no link more intelligible 
than a sentiment of opposition to the 
actual But the 
substitution of popular rights for clan 
privileges was ostensibly the motive of 
To what extent, then, was 


possessors of power. 


its leaders. 
the raison d'étre of the party affected by 
the promulgation of the Constitution? In 
the first place, the original cause of its 
leader's retirement from the Cabinet d 
appeared. No question any longer ex- 
sted as to the period of popular en- 
franchisement. 
tg be convened in 1890, and the powers 
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A national assembly was 


vested in it did wot, on the whole, fall 
short of the most sanguine expectations, 
But this fact did not entirely dispose of 
the Hambatsu problem. The Japanese 
have for centuries been accustomed to see 
military despotism grow up in the shadow 
of the Throne. The appearance of Im- 
perial sanction was always sufficient to 
convert might into right in feudal times, 
and the memory of those days is still fresh 
in the mind of the nation. When, there- 
fore, the Constitution was promulgated, 
men searched it eagerly to find some dis- 
tinct assurance that the Cabinet's tenure 
of office should depend on its ability to 
command the confidence of the Diet and 
not simply on its success in pretexting 
Imperial sanction. There is no such pro- 
vision in any Western Constitution. Its 
insertion would, indeed, be superfluous, 
since nothing can be more certain than 
that a Cabinet incompetent cither to make 
laws or to levy taxes without parliamentary 
consent, cannot possibly hope to retain 
office after it has forfeited parliamentary 
confidence. But under Japan’s. peculiar 
circumstances a section of her politicians 
looked for even more than is guaranteed 
in Occidental Constitutions, and sought to 
persuade others what they professed to 
believe themselves, namely, that the omis- 
sion of aly spe 
the subject of Cabinet responsibility was 
a device for perpetuating the Hambatsu 
Setfu. Among the members of the Datdé- 
Danketsu there are doubtless some who 
believe this. They are the men whom we 
have described as being united under a 
standard of blind opposition to the present 
repositories of power. But Count GoTo 
cannot believe anything of the sort. At 
all events he declares that he does not 
believe it. Forhe enters the Cabinet as 
the avowed advocate of party government 
(Setté-naikaku), and he invites the Grand 
Association to let events determine the 
measure of his fidelity to that policy. It 
should be observed that as yet party 
politics have no real existence in Japan. 
There have been parties in name, the 
Fiyu-to, the Katshin-to, the Hoshu-to, 
the Daido Danketsu and others, but the 
never been 





difference between them has 
one of principle. They are unanimous 
in their profession of a progressive pro- 
gramme, though they vary more or less in 
their estimate of the rapidity with which it 
should be pursued. Now, however, the 
question of despatch or deliberation is 
practically delegated to the people: it will 
be decided by the action of the Diet, not 
by the opinion of this politician or of that. 
Thus there remains absolutely nothing te 
debar Count Goro, or Count ITAGAKI, oF 
Viscount TANI from entering the Cabinet. 
This is the second great epoch in the pol 
tical history of the Afezj/ era, the Dai-ni 
no Ishin. The first was an epoch of pre- 
paration for popular enfranchisement ; the 
second is the epoch of actual enfranchise- 


ment. It seems only fitting that those 
riginal from 
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who were leaders at the inauguration of 
the first should assist at the consummation 
of the second. Fint’s coronat opus. Were 
there any radical differences of principle 
involved, we may be sure that the Cabinet 
would not be more reluctant to receive 
Count GoTo into its ranks than he would 
be toenterthem. But Count Goro knows 
very well, and has doubtless taken mea- 
sures to confirm his knowledge, that the 
colleagues he rejoins after a separation of 
twelve years are entirely at one with him 
in their desire to abolish clan influences 
andto make the Government purely na- 
tional in character. His céoperation can- 
not fail to promote that object, and we 
agree with the Chdya Shimbun in hoping 
that it preludes the return to power of 
Count ITAGAKI and Viscount TANI also. 
But it indicates, at the same time, that 
Japanese statesmen have adopted a line of 
policy in pursuing which they will have to 
“solve many curious problems and face 
many puzzling conjunctures. 





JAPANESE STOCK AND OTHER 
EXCHANGES. 
Pp 

N a paper read before the German 

Asiatic Society, Herr MAYET gives us 
a very interesting account of the constitu- 
tion and working of these institutions. 
If English folks may venture to criticize 
German literary style we should say that 
it is always a pleasure to read Herr 
Mayet. His style is clear and incisive, 
and one loss for his 
meaning—a merit not always found in 
German books. As to the contents of 
Herr Mayet’s paper, the best plan willbe 
to give a summary its contents and allow 
our readers to form their own opinion 

The organization of Exchanges in Japan 

which has many distinctive features of its 
own, rests, says Herr Mayet, on the 
Law of 4th’ May, 1878. One feature 
in their organization is that they take 
the form of Joint-Stock Companies and 
pay tax tothe Government. Where the 
Exchanges were formed, eg. at Osaka, 
Yokohama, and Tokyo, there were no 
corporations in existence to which their 
management could be with safety en- 
trusted, the Chambers of Commerce being 
still only in their infancy. Nor was it in 
any sense desirable that the Exchanges 
should be directly under State control. 
Hence their formation the joint 
stock principle, after the model of the 
London Stock Exchange, with, of course, 
considerable modifications for local needs. 
By this system the ‘ hundred Argus eyes 
of private interest” are a sufficient check 
upon ordinary mismanagement, while at 
the same time the Government retains a 
control by holding caution money to the 
amount of yen 130,000, and by granting 
to the Exchanges licences which must 


is seldom at a 


on 


be renewed every five years. The 
tax payable by the Exchanges issone- 
Digitized by exe) 





le to this matter. 
Ogle 


tenth of their gross receipts; while, 
in order to facilitate supervision a half- 
yearly return must be made to the Minister 
of Finance, and the books of the Asso- 
ciation are at all times accessible to the 
inspection of the members. 

Herr MAYET now passes on to the laws 
which concern the brokers on the various 
Exchanges, taking model the 
statutes of the Osaka Exchange, which all 
the other Exchanges in the country have 
more or less accurately imitated. It is not 
sufficient, he observes, that an Exchange 
should merely exist for the purpose of 
bringing together supply and demand. 
Such an Exchange would not be able to levy 
even a registration-fee on the transactions 
concluded with in its walls, as it would 
be easy for the buyer and seller after 
meeting within the Exchange to 
clude the actual transaction in some 
other place, and so evade the payment of 
afeealtogether. An Exchange must fulfil 
a further purpose of affording a guarantee 
for the due fulfilment of the contracts 
made within its walls and under its sanc- 
If, as COURTOIS s: 
three kinds of speculators ‘on Change :” 
—(1). those who have goods but no money ; 
(11). those who have money and no goods; 
(11). those who have neither money nor 
goods ; itis abundantly clear that every 
possible precaution should be taken against 
the third class of speculators. The Japa- 
nese method, as given us by Herr Mayet, 
is somewhat as follows :—In the first place, 


for his 


con- 





tions. there are 











Government demands a deposit of 5 per 
cent. of the value of the effects in which 
transactions take place, as caution-money. 
But, as though this were not enough, the 


Osaka Exchange takes the following extra 





precautions: Should fluctuations take place 
in the market sufficient to make a dif- 
ference equal to one-half of the caution- 
money already deposited, additional cau- 
tion-money to the amount of the fluctuation 
must be de posited by the losing party by 
a certain time on the following day (Hom- 
ba-tachiai); should the fluctuations amount 
to 60 per cent. of the caution-money, 
this additional deposit be 
by 4 p.m. of the same day; and in 
case of still greater fluctuation a further 
Of course, as 


must made 


deposit may be demanded. 
soon as the prices come back to the original 
quotations these deposits are returned. 
Further, either party may, ten days before 
the day of settlement, demand a further 
deposit of caution-moneys. Any party 
failing to make these deposits when de- 
manded is considered to have been guilty 
of abreach of contract. and treated accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, the contracting par- 
ties are obliged to be at the Exchange 
every day during the hours of business 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The members of the Exchange cannot, 
therefore, be merchants attending from 
time to time as business takes them ; they 
must be brokers devoting the whole of 
their In Japan only 





authorized brokers may enter into transac- 
tions. These transactions stand in the 
brokers’ names, and in case a client fails to 
fulfil hisengagement the brokerhas to suffer 
for it, as the Exchange only acknowledges 
the engagements made by its own members. 
This makes a great difference between 
the European stock broker and his Japa- 
nese confrere. In Europe the broker is 
the agent, theoretically unable to enter 
into contracts in his own name, and only 
acting for the principals. In Japan he is 
the principal, and has all a principal’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

A further peculiarity of the Japanese 
system is that entries of transactions 
are made, not in the private books of the 
individual broker, but in the public books 
of the institution. It thus becomes possible 
to get, without much difficulty, a statistical 
record of the amount and ,magnitude of 
businessdone. The system also facilitates 
immediate action on the part of the cor- 
poration against an offending broker. For 
this purpose every broker is obliged to 
make a daily entry in the books, which are 
always open to the inspection of the public. 
It is true that means are thus afforded to 
a designing man to find out about his 
neighbour’s business and to make a profit 
thereby, but, on the whole, the advantages 
of the system would seem to more than 
counterbalance its disadvantages. 

We have still to consider the method of 
procedure against a defaulting broker. 
Within 24 hours after notice of default has 
been given to the officers of the Exchange, 
another broker is commissioned to carry 
out the original bargain, and the offending 
party has to bear whatever loss there may 
be through fluctuations, &e. 
is deducted from the caution-money, which 
is confiscated, and the defaulting broker's 
name is struck off the roll. 

The business transactions are as fol- 
lows :—(1). Kigitsu Ukewatashi, 
actions to be settled on a fixed date, 
generally the last of the month, or of one of 
the following months. (11). Kigennad Shi- 
hiri, ie, transactions to be finished any time 
within a fixed period. By the latter system, 
A buys from B at a certain rate, and 
during the fixed period has the right to 
sell to B at the current rates, which may 
be higher or lower according to circum- 
stances. This would really seem to bean 
evasion of the bye-laws of the Exchanges, 
but it seems to be the most popular kind of 
In the Tokyo Exchanges the 
transactions are mostly of the latter kind, 
with the periods of settlement made as 
long as possible. 


This amount 


. trans- 





transaction. 








THE BUDGET. 

So ye 
HE Budget for the current fiscal year, 
of which we published an authorized 
ittle 





translation in ourlast issue, haselicited 
comment, though some interest attaches 


todtiqarthe fast Estimate of this p 
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form that will ever be issued in Japan. 
For the twenty-fourth Budget will have to 
be voted by the Diet, and the twenty-third 
will be remodelled, according to the New 
Law of Finance, as set forth by Count 
MATSUKATA in a note to this, the twenty- 
second. When the people’s represent- 
atives come to consider questions of 
- revenue and expenditure with fuller know- 
ledge and responsibility, they will doubt- 
less cease to look for heroic changes. 
Hitherto, however, the cry has been re- 
never mind the method of 
retrenching ; only retrench. The Govern- 
ment, on its side, has always pledged 
itself to effect every possible economy, but 
in spite of desire there and willingness 
here, the annual total of expenditure 
steadily increases. Of course this is in- 
evitable. A nation is nothing more or 
less than a growing family, and the cost 
of managing its affairs must of necess 
grow too. It is so everywhere, and on 
the whole we think that Japan may count 
herself very fortunate in respect of the 
price she pays for her administration. 
The affairs of an empire of thirty-eight 
million inhabitants, its army, navy, police, 
judicature, public works, and so forth, are 
all managed for a paltry sum of less than 
twelve millions sterling. Twenty years 
hence there will probably be a very 
different story to tell. National assemblies 
have never exhibited much genius for 
retrenchment, and when the people have 
to vole their own budgets, there will be 
less inclination on the part of 
framers to cut them down than there is now. 

Roughly speaking, the expenditure and 
revenue balance each other this year. 
The difference in favour of the latter is 
only some four thousand yew, or about six 
hundred pounds sterling. Such a margin 
seems almost ludicrously small, and may 
be converted into a serious deficit by any 
of the accidents common in the annual life 
On the other hand, the 
Minister of Finance appears to have kept 
his figures well within their elastic capa- 
cities. Take the item of Customs Dues, 
for example. Last year the total collected 
under this heading was 4,825,386 yer. 
‘The estimated income for thecurrent year 
is, however, set down at only 4,105,542 yeu. 
Ifcorresponding modesty hasbeen observed 


trenchment : 





their 


of a nation. 


in respect of the other items, the account 
may be accepted without any uneasiness. 
For our own part, indeed, we have ceased 
to look with apprehensive eyes at Japanese 
finance. Difficulties that seem insuperable 
are met with apparent ease, and dilemmas 
far beyond the country’s visible resources 
are tranquilly negotiated. Nothings 
us any longer. ‘Two years ago there were 
palpable symptoms of an approaching 





surprises 








cris 





in the money-market. The danger- 
ous process of fixing floating capital was 
going on at a reckless rate, and enterprises 
of all sorts were being started here, there, 
and everywhere. Many indications pointed 
to a crash in the spring or summer of 1888 
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but the Minister of Finance foresaw the 
event, and made such dispositions that the 
all 
events, from the impending disaster. Such 


country was saved, temporarily at 


an achievement looks paltry, of course, 
when compared with the extraordinary 
story of Japan's relurn to specie pay- 
ments. But a higher exercise of financial 
ability is probably required to tide the 
country over the consequences of resuming 
hard money payments than to bring it to 
The one prob- 





the point of resumption. 
ably clear and limited 
is of a subtle and 

It is not yet pos- 





lem presents tole 
conditions: the other 
many-sided character. 
sible to describe the measures adopted by 
Count Marsukata for the purpose of 
averting a crisis, neither is it possible to 
assert that their success has been more 
than tempgrary. Thus far, however, we 
may say of Japan that she has been carried 





)|through a crucial period of her financial 


history in a manner almost uniquely skilful 
and happy. 








The increase of expenditure this year is, 
in round numbers, twelve hundred thou- 
sand yen—less than two hundred thousand 
The chief 


crease is an addition of five hundred thou- 


pounds  stering. item of in- 
sand yen to the expenditure of the Imperial 
The appropriation on this 


account has hitherto been two millions and 


Houschold. 
ahalf yex. It is now raised to three mil- 
lions. The Constitution provides that the 
expenditure of the Imperial Household 
shall be defrayed yearly out of the National 
Treasury, according to the amount fixed, 
and that the consent of the Dietis not re- 
quired except in respect of an increase. It 
is not publicly known why an addition of 
half a million has been made at the present 
juncture, but the total as it now stands is 
certainly small enough to satisfy the most 
rigid economist. There are few rulers in 
the world who live more frugally than the 
EMPEROR of Japan. If five hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling suffices to defray the 
expenses of the Household, as well as 
of the Imperial Princes who have separate 
establishments, Japan may congratulate 
herself on possessing the luxury of Imperi- 
alism for a remarkably moderate outlay. 
The other items of increase are insigni- 
ficant, and full explanations of them are 
given in the notes appended to the Budget. 
The Privy Council, established last spring, 
requires an appropriation of 110,000 yer ; 
the Educational Department receives an 
increase of 150,000 yen, to meet the ex- 
penses of five Upper Middle Schools; the 
Judicial Department and the Department 
Communications also receive slight 
increases of appropriation owing to cor- 


of 


responding development of their functions, 
and some expenses connected with the 
police are thrown upon the shoulders of 
the Treasury, owing to a change in the 
manner of allotting certain tax 
Revenue side, the items of increase are 








250,000 yen, in round numbers, from the 
tax on tobacco, 36,000 yen on the ex- 


e 





On the} 
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port of alcoholic liquors from Hokkaido; 
from customs dues, aud 
250,000 yen—Extraordinary Revenue— 
on account of the sale of the Miike Coal 
Mine. Slight decreases appear under 
several items, but they are too trivial to 
be worth notice. On the whole, therefore, 
the Budget for this fiscal year offers no 
features of note. It represents a perfectly 
normal state of affairs. Almost the lat 
traces of the burdens imposed on the 
Treasury in connection with the fiat cur- 
tency have disappeared, and when the 
Diet is required to undertake its first 
discussion of the national finances, it wil! 


1,100,000 yen 


have to deal with a very simple aud 
straightforward record. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL 
DEPARTMENT. 





We hereby give our sanction to the present or 
Ling to the revision of the organization 
of the Naval Department, and order the same to 
be duly promulgated, 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual. 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated March 7th, 1889. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuxopa Kryoraks, 
Minister President of State. 











. ImpertaL Ordinance No. XXIX. 
OxGayization or THE Navat Derartaest. 


Ast. L—The Minister of State for the Nasy 
shall “coutrol all matters relating to the Navy, 
shall have command of all naval officers and civil 
offic! ttached to, and supervise Ue various 
branches of, the Navy. 

Att. H.—The offices in the Navy shall be fi 
by naval officers, but civil officials shall be employ 
ed under the rules applicable in common to tie 
respective Departments. 






















the Department. shall be arr 
the Vice-Minister in the Bureau of the Minster. 

Aut. IV.—There shall be two private sectetaiic: 
in the Bureau of the Minister, one of who shall 
atthe same time discharge the duties of another 
ohtic 

Art. V.-In addition to the officials sp 
the rules applicable in common to the respective 
Departments, one shuji (Director) and one assi- 
tant shut shall be appointed to the Bureau of We 
Minister 

Ait. VL—Subject to the control of the Vice 
Minister, the Director shall deal with matterstel® 
to the Minister’s Bureau, the assistant sity 
riding him in the discharge of his duties: 
Tn addition to the maiters men 
in the rules applicable in common to the respects’ 
Departments, such as belong to the Section of De 
cuments and ction of Correspondence in the 
Bureau of General Business, shall be dealt witli! 
the Minister’s Bureau. 

Art. VIIL—the 
attached to the Minister's Bureau, and all busines: 
to be dealt with in the Sections of Records 3 
Correspondence in the Bureau of General Bus 
hess, as provided in the rules applicable to tle 
respective departments in common, will bet" 
sacted there. 

































tary or Counsellor stall 
Department. ; 
—No Vice: Directors sliall be appointed" 
arious Bureaux of the Naval Departne 
In eachi sect assistant chief shall be ape" 
ed to aid the chief in the discharge of his dates 

Ait. XL—The following Bureaux shall bes! 
blished in the Naval Department :— 

First Bureau, 

Second Bureau. 

Bureau of Accounts. é 

rt. XIL—There shall be dealt with in the 


intinetit 
iu matters relating to. the appomune 

fi to conscript! 
cd lian ou! 
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of conscripts, and to salaries, allowances, travel- 
ling.expenses, clothing, provisions, hospitals and 
prisons. 

To deal with the above matters there shall be 
established First, Second, Third and Naval Court 
Sections. 

‘The Chief and sub Chief of the Naval Court see- 
tion shall be judges of the Tokyo Naval Court, 
whose original functions shall remain unaltered. 

Act. XUL—There shall be dealt with in the 
Second Bureau maiters relating to the construc- 
tion and repair of vessels and arms, the prepara 
tion and supply of arms, ammunition and neces- 
5 {0 ships, and matters relating to land and 
buildings. 

To deal with the above matters there shall be 
established First, Second, ‘Third, and Fourth 
Sections. 

Art. XIV.—In addition to business specified in 
the rules applicable to the respective Departments 
in common, such as relate to the financial busi 
ness of Admiralty Offices, fleets, etc., the receipts 
and disbursements of the Naval Department, and 
the investigations of the naval funds, shall be dealt 
with by the Bureau of Accounts, under which 
First, Second, and ‘Third Sections shall be establi 
shed to transact the various branches of the above 
business. 

Art. XV.—No Section of Audit shall be establi- 
shed in the Bureau of Accounts, and the method 
of auditing the naval accounts shall be specially 
fixed. Business specified in the rules applicable 
in common to the respective departments as. be- 
longing to the Section of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments, shall be dealt with by the Third Section of 
the Bureau of Accounts; and business relating to 
land and buildings belonging to the Section of 
Supply shall be dealt with by the Fourth Section 
of the First Bureau, the remainder of the business 
of the Section of Supply being dealt with by the 
Second Section of the Bureau of Accounts, 


























THE NAVAL STAFF BOARD. 
ind 





We hereby give our sanction to the present ordi- 
nance relating to the Naval Staff Board Regula- 
tions, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated March 7th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Ktyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Saigo Tsukumicut, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 








Tuperiat Orpinance No. XXX. 
Navat Stary Boarp Recuzarroxs. 

Art, L—In addition to the provisions of the 
organizatidn of the respective Departments, the 
Minister of State for the Navy shall take part 
in all secret deliberations on naval affairs, and 
shall prepare the necessary plans of expeditions, 
naval operations, and coast defence. 

Art, [L—Under the Minister of State for the 
Navy there shall be appointed the Naval Staff 
Board, for the control of matters in connection 
with stich necessary naval plans. 

Act. IIL—In the Naval Staff Board there shall 
be one chief of the rank of Admiral, who shall 
superintend the entire business of the Board. 

Art. IV.—In the Naval Staff Board there shall be 
First, Second, and ‘Third Sections to transact the 
various branches of the business of the Board as 
follows :— 

First Section, Preparations for expeditions and 
naval operations and arrangements for marine 
Wwansport. 

Second Section.—Coast Defence. 

Third Section.—Intelligence 

Art. V.—Each chief of a Section shall be an 
officer of the rank of captain. Four officers—one 
commander and three lieutenants—shall be ap- 
pointed to each of the First and ‘Third Sections ; 
and one commander and two lieutenants shall be 
appointed to the Second Section. 

Art. VIL—Any one Section may be required by 
the Chief of the Board to undertake also the busi- 
ness of another Section. : 

Art. VIL - Two officers of the rank of lieute- 
nant shall be appointed as aides to the Minister 
ani to the Chief of the Board, and such officers 
shall also if required by the Chief of the Board 
take part in the work of the Sections. 

Art. VIIL—In addition to the above, several 


























FAREWELL BANQUET TO THE HON. 
P. LE POER TRENCH. 
aS 


On Wednesday evening (the 27th instant) the 
members of the Tokyo Club entertained the Hon. 
P. Le Poer Trench at a farewell banquet. The 
chief banqueting hall of the Rokumei-kan barely 
sufficed to accommodate the party, which numbered 
about one hundred and twenty. The chair was 
occupied by the Vice-President, Mr. H. W. Deni- 
son, and the Vice-chair by the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. TB. Glover. “Among those present 
were their Excellencies Admiral Count Kawa- 
mura, Marquis Nabeshima, Admiial Viscount 
Enomoto, Vice-Admiral Viscount Kabayama, Vi: 
count Inouye, Baron Nagaoka, the Represent: 
atives of Austria-Hungary, the United States, and 
Hawaii, the Hon. W. J. G. Napier, Judge Jami: 
son, &c. Their Excellencies Count Matsukata 
and the German Representative had expressed 
their regrets at not being able to be present, and 
Count Okuma unfortunately did not retain from 
Hakone in time to join the party, ‘Lhe table was 
beantifully decorated ; the attendance and cooking 
were fully up tothe high standard of the Tokyo 
Club, and during dinner the Guards Band played 
a selection of music excellently adapted to the 
wceasion. 

The toast of the evening was proposed by Mr. 

Denison, the Chairman, who said :-Your Lxcel- 
lenciesand Gentlemen,—The task of proposing the 
toast of the evening, which I have undertaken, ts for 
mea most difficult one ; not because Tam less sensi- 
ble than others of the great loss we are about to 
sustain, but because of my inability to find fiting 
words in which to express the full measure of ov 
regrets at the severance of relations which to us 
have been so pleasant. We are met together this 
evening to bid good-bye and God-speed to one who 
possesses entively our segaid and affection.— 
(Cheers.) We have known himas a friend, an 
official, and a member of this Club, and as such 
we welcome him to-night. As a friend we love and 
esteem him; as an official we respect and admire 
him, and asa member of this Club, and more par- 
ticularly as one of its Vice-Presidents, we owe him 
a debt of gratitude.—(Cheers.) For if Count 
Inouye was the founder of this Institution, Me, 
‘Trench has been its preseiver, It has been a 
pleasure to know him, We shall part from him 
with sorrow, and it may be a consolation for him 
to know that the place he leaves vacant in our 
hearts will remain a long time unoccupied ; and he 
may also find some satisfaction in the reflection that 
long afterthe memory of this occasion becomes dim, 
we shall still continue to conjure his name to justify 
our bad play at whist—(Laughter and cheers.) 
We shall watch with abiding interest bis future 
career in the service of his country, and he may 
st assured that, if our wishes were Commis 
his promotion would be rapid indeed, until h 
turn to us as the Representative of his Sovereign, 
then would we have his letter of credence “ writ on 
enduring brass.”"—(Cheers.) Your Excellencies 
and gentlemen, the heatth and happiness of our 
guest, Mr. ‘Trench, At his new post of duty may 
he find hearts as warm and friends as tue as 
those he leaves behind.—(Loud cheers.) 

‘The toast was drink with immense enthusiasm 
and all the honours. 

Mr. TreNcH, who on rising to speak was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheers, said :— 
Mr, President, Your Excellencies and Gentle- 
men; the invitation I received this evening was to 
dine with a few friends, and though I subsequently 
learned that the dinner was to be a large one, I 
never expected such an entertainment as this, 
which cannot be called anything less than a grand 
banquet. thank you most sincerely, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the very kind, though far too flattering, 
words with which you have proposed my health, 
and you, your Excellencies and gentlemen, for 
the cordial and friendly manner in which you 
have received the toast. I need hardly ‘tell 
you how pleased I am at meeting such a 
large number of my friends, and how flat- 
tered and gratified I feel at observing the inter 
national character of my hosts this evening.— 
(Applause.) It encourages me to think that 
during the six years | have spent among you, I 
may not altogether have failed to gain something of 
the regard and esteem not only of my countey- 
men but also of other foreign residents, and the 
presence of many Japanese makes me also hope 
that [may venture to count some of them among 
my friends—(Cheers.) It has always been my 
aim topromote more friendly and intimate relations 
between Japanese and my countrymen, to bring 
them more together, to get them to know each 
other better, and by thereby removing mistakes 
and avoiding misunderstandings, to promote the 
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interests not only of Great Britain but also of 


esien” When I entered the service 
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to which [ have the honour of belonging, an old 
Diplomatist of high reputation gave me a piece 
of advice.“ Wherever you go,” he said, “to 
whatever countiy you may be appointed, re- 
member that your ‘first business is to study the 
people and to try and understand their habits and 
customs. Unless you can succeed in this, unless 
you can acquire some knowledge of the inhabitants 
and establish some celations of friendship with 
them, you will never know much about the 
country.” [have tried toact upon this advice for 
thirty years, and have found its advantage, and L 
can sincerely recommend it to all my countrymen 
as well as to all foreigners in Japan.—(Cheers.) 
It has been my good fortune’ to be twice en- 
trusted with the care of British interests in this 
country, first in 1883 and 1884, and again 
for a longer period in 1887, 1888, and 1889. I 
hope I have been successful in furthering then 
(Loud applause.) On the many occasions I have 

















been brought officially in contact with their Ex- 
cellencies Counts Inouye, Ito, and Okuma, I have 





found these statesmen ever ready to lend their 
friendly cooperation in promoting Anglo-Japanese 
interests, and desirous of cementing: still, more 
closely tle friendly relations thatso happily exist be- 
tween thisempive and Great Britain. —(Applaiise.) 
Your Chairman in his speech laid much stress on 
the s es I have rendered to this club, It cer- 
tainly would be false modesty on my part to say 
that I have done nothing to promote ils interests.— 
(Loud cheers.) Members have often remarked that 
Trench was the father of the Club, and though the 

ue of the relationship from the Club’s point of 
view is exaggerated, I may frankly admit that my 
own feelings towards it have been as those of a mo- 
ther towards her tender ofispring.—(Laughter and 
cheers.) But Ido not fora moment claim the credit 
of having made the Club what itis today. [have 
only céoperated with others, and your thanks ave 
due not less to several gentlemen here this evening 
and to some who have left Japan—(Applause.) 1 
heed not remind you of what Count Inonye has 
done for us.--(Loud cheers.) He indeed is the veri 
able father of the Club, who called it into being, 
gave it all the support of his. great influence, and 
has been the true cause of its success.—(Cheers.) 
greatly regret his Excellency’s unavoidable absence 
this evening, for were he present I am sure that 
it would give him sincere pleasure to witness the 
striking testimony borne by thislargeassemblage to 
liis sagacious policy of providing means to bring his 
countrymen and foreigners into intimate social con- 
tact—(Loud cheers.) It was he who gave a 
home, and sucha home, forthe infant begotten of his 
kindly and liberal policy; it was he who appointed 
his own son to be one its nurses, so solicitous was 
he for its welfare, and itis to him that our thoughts 
never fail to turn when we meet here time after 
Lime to strengthen old friendships and cement new 
ones.—(Loud applause.) ‘The infant, gentlemen 
has had many nurses to tide it over the troubl 
of its tender years, and it is a striking evidence of 
the strength of its natural constitution — the 
strength of the lines drawing all nationalities to- 
gether in this most pleasant and hospitable coun- 
try—that although its caprices were humoured 
and its extravagant tendencies yielded to, it did not 
become spoiled, but grew up at last to be the stur- 
dy and manageable youth it is to-day.—(Cheers.) 
‘There was indeed a lime, in its most tender days, 
when it threatened to fall a prey to some of the 
ills of childhood, but it was happily tided over its 
perils by Nurse Stone, Nurse Stevens, and other 
Denevolent and judicious care-takers.— (Laughter 
and applause.) Our thanks are due to those 
Nurses, and I may add to Nurse Saito also, 
who, although he never discharged any of the 
duties attaching to his post, nevertheless in- 
spired the other Nurses with courage and self- 
confidence, for he declared that so long as 
the infant was in their hands, his interference 
must be wholly superfluous, and to this re- 
solution he adhered with a degree of consistency 
as unique as it was admirable—(Laughter and 
cheers.) Gentlemen, I have said that the infant 
was wayward and capricious, and I can justify the 
terms. For almost before it had learned to arti- 
culate, it began to complain of the things provided 
for it. It didn’t like its billiard tables; it wanted 
more accommodation; it must have the choicest 
viands and the best cooks in the East, and in fact 
it behaved as though it had an instinctive know- 
ledge that its existence was a necessity to Tokyo, 
as indeed it has come to be.—(Loud cheers.) 
Well, gentlemen, at this trying juncture the infant 
fell into the hands of one of the most benevolent 
and indulgent Nurses that ever fondied a baby.— 
I mean Nurse Glover.—(Loud cheers.) Nurse 
Glover had nothing to tefuse it. Never mind 
whether the infant was already better provided for 
than any of its fellow-children in the Far East. It 
must be still better provided for. Never mind 
whether its allowance was already overdrawn andno 
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Maskee,” said Nurse Glover, “the allowance 
will be all right. Let the baby have what it 
wants."—(Cheers.)  It_is evident, gentlemen, 
that this indulgent tendency of Nurse Glover's 
was allied with sagacity, for you see what the 
infant has grown to under his care.—(Cheers.) 
Fortunately, too, it obtained another Nurse, a per- 
manent Nurse, at that time—a Nurse perhaps the 
most scrupulously painstaking and unfailingly 
diligent that ever discharged such  functions— 
Nurse Duff.—(Loud cheers.) [need not tell you 
what the infant owes to him. He has watched 
over and tended it under all circumstances, and lis 
association with it acquires romantic interest from 
the fact that he was present when a cruel attempt 
was made on its life two years ago. You remem- 
ber the incident only too vividly, no doubt. It 
was then that our type of benignant largeness, 
Nurse Dun, arriving happily on the scene, and 
finding Nurse Duff already in the arms of the 
would-be assassin, recused her and the infant by 
an unusually resolute exercise of indolent muscula- 
rity. —(Laughter and cheers.) Iwill not detain you- 
by repeating in detail what has been. done for 
the, infant or describing how its caprices have 
Leen indulged and how its allowance has been 
made sufficiently elastic to invite their further 
indulyence.—(Applause.) Birds of ill omen have 
ventured to predict that troubles are in store, 
and even that the Club will break up when ‘Trench 
leaves. I find such a fear very chimerical, when 1 
see what the Club has become, when Tabserve 
what a firm basis it stands on, when T remember 
into what hands I resign my functions of Vice 
President, and when [think of what unfailing sup 
port it has in the persons of its Honorary Secre- 
tary and Manager.—(Cheers.) Gentlemen, Tam 
truly sorry to leave Japan.—(Cheers). [have 
lingered here twice as long as the time usually 
alloted to those in my post, and I feel that IT could 
gladly spend as many more years in a country so 
Beautiful, with a people so courteous and friendly, 
and among friends so warm-hearted. —(Applause.) 
Tdare not think how much I shall miss you all, 
or how, in my pursuit of the supreme ‘pastime 
of faiting years, I shall recall our pleasant rubbers 
here, with their central figure, Loureiro, the de- 
spiser of Cavendish and the disciple of Stinker, 
whose system we have seen triumph again and 
over adverse circumstances, and who, with 
ling souree of trumps and honours, 
evithick, forms a combination such as only the 
score-book can adequately describe. —(Laughter 
and cheers.) [shall recall, too, in my seasons of 
ill-luck, my friend Mr. Denison, who has so 
mastered the art of bending fortune to his will that 
at the conclusion of each rubber he habitually 
soliloquises “ I don’t see howany one can lose at 
this game.”"—(Laughter and cheers.) Before quit- 
ting you, gentlemen, [ have desired to leave be- 
hind me some little memento which might add to 
your pastimes and serve, perhaps, to save my me- 
tory from oblivion, A. billiard challenge cup 
seemed the best means of carrying out this pure 
pose. [thought at first of sending home for a cup, 
bat T remembered that Japanese art workmanship 
is second to none in the world, and I applied to 
Captain Brinkley, than whom no one was better 
qualified to assist me in such a matter. He has 
kindly hada sketch made, which I have here now, 
and [hope that the cup will soon be finished, 
and that you will compete fer it with as much 
good will as I feel in giving it.—(Applause ) 
Gentlemen, it only remains to say farewell, and to 
assure you that I shall never forget the happy 
days I have spent among you and the friendships 
I have formed in Japan.—(Long and continued 
applause.) 

Mr. TRuNcH subsequently proposed the health 
of Count Inouye, the founder and chief supporter of 
the Club, which was drunk with much enthusiasin, 




















































































THE STRAWBERRF ROAN. 
ae 


Some sportsmen like chestnut, and some prefer grey, 
Wine others in black or in Drown tale delights” 
And others there are who'll touch nothing but bay, 
While some even favour the oft despised white, 
T hold to the mexim, what e'er mien may sayy 
‘That “if he's a good ‘un, his eolour's all ight. 
My best—and a bette: 1 
Tse pride of my life is 
No drop is too deep, and no bank is too high, 
No rasper's too thick, and no water ton wide 
He lies throngh the shish and skims over the dry 7 
The jump is not made that can turn him aside; 
For whether the fence be a scramble or fy. 
Treally don't think he could fall it he tried! 
So [give iim his head, and leave him alon 
know I can trust my good strawberry roan! 
11 js tive years ago since h fell to my bid— 
The others shied off at his eclour | hear— 
Andmany a time lve felt grateful they did. 




































Wheat cose to the hounds, and with nn one else near, 
Weeall own one yen; tho’ it sometimes lies hid 5 
Tat he ine gem without peer 
Just show ' such breeding and bone 
‘Soper vv strawberry roar 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
ee ge 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the rooms of the Geographical 
Society of Tokys on Wednesday, the 131) Mareh, 
at 4 p.m., Dr. E, Divers, B.R.S., in the chair. 

‘The Chairman, in a few appropriate words, ex- 
pressed the sorrow felt by the Society for the 
cruel death by assassination of one of the Society's 
oldest and most valued members, His Excellency 
Viscount Mori, Minister of State for Education. 

There being no other business to be wansacted, 
and the minutes of the last meeting, published in 
the Fapan Mail, having been taken as read, Me. 

. Conder was called upon to read his paper on 
* The Theory of Japanesé Flower Atrangements.” 
The illustrations to the paper, which were v 
numerous, and which will all be included in the 
“Transactions,” were hung sound the room for 
the inspection of the ladies and gentlemen who 
attended the meeting. The following is an ab- 
stract of the paper :— 

Mr. Conder commenced by pointing out that 
the principles governing such floral compositions 
were totally different from those applied to flower 
atvangements in Europe. Whereas in the West 
the blossoms alone received attention and were 
crowded together in rich ses of colour with 
litle attention to. individual form and total 
disregard for the lines of stems, branches, and 
for the character of growth; in Japan, on the other 
hand, the basis of ail designs was a seties of har 
montsing lines in which the stems and branches 
played the most important part. The author 
pointed out how this instinctive perception of the 
beauty of harmonious lines was everywhere notice- 
able in the arts of this country. Lines in painting, 
originally a technical means of indicating the 
boundary of masses, had become a velicle for 
conveying the spirit and character of the painter, 
developing intrinsic met its apart from the fidelity 
or otherwise of the forms delineated. — In evan- 
escent shapes, such as those of water, mist, and 
the Japanese artizan discovered definite 
pablé of representation in hard materials 
1) anianner conveying unmistakably their cha- 

‘of motion and. prevailing forms. The 
dancing art was another example of an instinctive 
fondness for lines of harmony in rythmical suc 
cession. After some remarks upon the origin of 
the art and its history, containing teferences to an 
erly Buddhist connection, and the later and more 
purely indigenous schools inangurated by S| 
Rikiu, the author devoted special attention to the 
Enshiu school, which was regarded as the most 
popular at the present day. 

All flower arrangements were built about an im- 
aginary skeleton formed of lines of balanced curves, 
Syminetry, the most elementary kind of balance in 
composition, was eschewed, but a more subtle 
harmony was obtained far more in conformity: 
with the principles of beauty as discoverable in 
natural forms, ‘The ordinary flower arrangements 
were two, three, five, “or seveu-lined, and a 
somewhat’ different character was bestowed upon 
these lines according as they were applied to 
standing or to hanging: arrangements. 

Intimately connected with the character of 
flower compositions was the form of the vessels 
employed, of which there were several kinds 
adapted for standing, hooking, or suspending. 
Among these were certaiy curious vases made of 
bamboo cylinders with several side openings in- 
tended for the arranging of flowers in several stages. 
In those compositions which contained several 
kinds of plants or trees in combination, the locality 
of growth and special character were never Tost 
sight of, a distinction being always preserved be 
tween tees, land plants, and water plants, In 
selecting and arranging flowers the appropriate 
nd, in the case of plants commen to 
il seasons, the peculiar character at the 
particular season were never lost sight of. ed 
in combination, some held higher vant than others, 
and with different varieties of the same species 
the colours had a certain order of precedence. 
White blossoms as a general rule ranked first, but 
there were several exceptions to this rule. "The 
idea of sex was applied in several ways to the 
character of leaves, stems, and blossoms in com- 
bination, the leading idea of such distinctions 
being Lo produce a pleasing variety and to avoid 
redundancy. Many curious fancies existed wit! 











































































































regard Lo the selection of trees and plants. Those 
having poisonous properties instem, toot, or flower, 
and some suggestive 


f£ ominous associations 
on account of their names or owing to 
cidental tradition, came under the ban of ill-lnele 
and were studiously avoided. 

A good deal of ceremon 
the practice of arrang’ 











ul was mixed up with 
ng flowers. Flower gather- 











guests to make flower compositions, in which cae 
Ceitain etiquette was to be followed both by visi 
tors and by host, Special occasions, such as wed 
dings, comings of age, house-wat mings, welcou. 
ings, farewell gatherings, and anniversaries, al 
had appropriate lowers and appropriate metheds 
of designing. 

Harmony was required between the floner 
groups and the wall fixtures in front of which they 
were placed. ‘This related both to harmony of 
line and proportion as well as to harmony of cha. 
racter. One must not clash with the value, motive, 
or effect of the ather, and if possible the combined 
atrangement of picture and. flower group shosld 
have a continuity of idea. For example, in thecise 
of a picture representing a water landscape beng 
used, the flowers arranged in front might be ities 
or other water plants suggestive of the foreground 
of the landscape. Some of the most popular 
flowers were treated in a variety of ways, al frst 
sight scemingly capricious enough, but-actually 
founded upon a close observance of natural lans 
Combined branches of cherry blossom were to 
have Luds in the centre and top, and blossoms a 
the base and sides, inasmuch as the cherry vee 
commenced blossoming from the lower side 
branches. In the same way arrangements of 
autumn leaves were to be redder nearer the to9, 
because banks of maple trees become reddened 
first towards the top of the slope. 

Alter the general arrangement of a composition 
into harmonious lines special attention was deveted 
tothe distribution of blossoms, buds, and leaves, 
With large flowered plants, such as. the chiys 
anthemum and peony, an overcrowding of bos 
soms was studiously avoided, and full flowers, 
buds, and half opened flowers were distributed 
with careful regard to variety of form and balance 
of mass. Certain plants, such as the Chinese 
orchid, were valued only for their fine oval leaves, 
and with certain other flowering: water plants like 
the his and Narcissus, the Tong Llade shaped 
leaves received more attention than the blossoms. 
Lhe judicious grouping, bending, and turning ot 
these leaves so as to reveal their different surtoces 
without redundancy formed an important biandi! 
the art, Fanciful classifications into male and 
female principles, and into imaginary functors 
such as dew dripping leaf, dew holding leaf, spring 
leaf, and winter leaf, came to the assistance ol the 
designer in producing becoming effects. 

‘The technique of the art was partly described, 
though it was pointed out that skill in manipula: 
tion could only be acquired by patient practice. 
The artificial forms imparted to branches avd 
stems was obtained by bending, and in the cast! 
unyielding material by means of more vieet 
criishing, splitting, and éven temporary bandaging. 
Methods were in use for increasing the vitality « 
cettain branches by means of drugs, fire, and lot 
water, ‘The two last methods were applied to le 
extreméties of cut branches to increase thsi 
power of suction, and the drugs, consisting of ea, 
Cloves, and spice, were employed as stimulants. 

The firm fixing of the stems or branghes at their 
base was obtained Ly means of slit wooden holders 
placed cross wise in the mouth of the vessel 0° it 

amboo tube hidden in the vessel. For water 
plants placed in wide shallow receptacles, fatcy 
metal fixtures were often employed in such forms 
as crabs, scissors, horses’ bits, ef cetera. 

Plates were shown illustrating various flower 
arrangements designed by famous artists of the 
Enshiu school, and a few flower compositions were 
displayed at the meeting. 

Captain Brink ey said that he considered this 
paper of Mr, Condet’s one of the most interesiing 
aswellas the most valuable ever contributed !0 
the Society’s Transactions. ‘The Flower Syse 
of Japan was perhaps the only branch of her At 
in which few, if any, Uaces of foreign origin could 
be discovered. They knew that Japan owed much 
to China, and perhaps to Korea’also, in respect 
Attindustries, though the exact extent of her debt 
remained to be determined. She herself habit! 
acknowledged that she had borrowed from Kort 
but foreign’ students of her Art were ata loss! 
discover adequate cause for this acknowledge! 
Lhe specimens of Korean art preserved wil! 
greatest care by Japanese dilettanti certainly did 
not deserve to beclassed with the exquisite obje! 
usually regarded as typical of Japanese alts: 
genius. The former were rude, homely afl 
generally misshapen, always betraying techn 
incompetence, and never relieved by any telly 
graceful or artistic feature, Yet the Japares 
Ureasured these unattractive specimens, aud pail! 
to them as prototypes of their own incompara'y 
more gifted achievements, By the Koreans." 
the other hand, a different standard was set? 























































































































Squalid, unenterprising and in many respects d& 
graded as the people of the Peninsula were' 
"y 








ings were often held at which it was usual Toptigy ied segeyps a very much higher plone of el 
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tion, Since the opening of their country to foreign 
intercourse, we had learned that, five or six hun- 
dred years ago, they were second only to China in 
some important branches of art industry, and that 
the men of that era manufactured and used articles 
of great technical excellence. Several of these 
articles had been seen by, or had come into the 
possession of, foreign amateurs, ‘They showed 
that whatever Japan had really learned from the 
neighboming Kingdom in past centuries, she cer- 
tainly had not learned to appreciate what the 
Koreans counted their own master pieces. Even 
if she had, however, she would have acquired 
nothing Of her Flower System, for of that there 
was not the most rudementary trace in the whole 
field of Korean art, so far as we knew. From 
China, on the other hand, she had undoubtedly 
obtained both instruction’ and inspiration. ‘The 
germs of many of her most charming conceptions 
might be traced to the Middle Kingdom, though 
it had remained for her to develop them into the 
beautiful forms familiar to modern collectors. Yet, 
even while making this admission, it was neces. 
sary to qualify it by observing that’ Japan’s debt 


























to China was chiefly of a technical character. 
China’s principal title to fame lay in technical ex. 
cellence. ‘The Chinese artist aitisan had always 


loved to set himself apparently impossible tasks of 
manual dexterity and skilled experience. He pos- 
sessed none of thelight, graceful elements of Japa- 
nese artistic genius. Mr. Conder had laid bare 
the very root of the matter when he said that linear 
Leaiity was the Japanese ideal. In the Occident, 
ear beauty was not unappreciated, though out 
perception of it ranked second to onr love of 
colour. Butin China colour was everything. Just 
as the Japanese called the cherry the king of 
flowers, hot more for the sake of its blossoms de- 
licate tinge than for its graceful sweep of branch 
and beauty of contour, while the Chinese gave the 
first place to the peony, a blaze of grand colour 
on a shapeless, mean-looking plant, so where the 
Chinese Keramist revelled in wonderful: mono- 
civomatic, or rich polychromati¢ glazes, the Japa- 
nese would be found decorating sober surfaces 
with sketches that appealed to the poetic rather 
than the decorative instinct. It was scarcely to be 
pected, therefore, that the origin of the Japanese 
Flower System should be found in China. And, 
indeed, looking thorough the numerous sketches 
placed by Mr. Conder in the hands of the meet- 
ing, only one distinctly Chinese element could be 
traced. That was the well known Hana-kago, o1 
asket, which figured so largely in the 
tive art of the two empires, It was an in 
ng object, this Hana-kago. Two hundied 
and filly years ago when the Japanese were first 
beginning to manufacture enamelled porcelain in 
Hizen, the Dutch merchants, who. then had a 
factory in theisland of Hirado, found that the new 
ware was not sufficiently brilliant for purposes of 
exportation. They explained this defect to the 
Japanese, and these, apparently just as ready then 
as they are now to adopt a suggestion, submitted 
several designs for the approval of the Dutch 
Among the designs thus submiited, the head 






























of the Factory, Wagenar, is said to have 
chosen the Hanakago and a certain group 
ing of peonies, ‘henceforth the Hana kago 


, and soon 





figuied largely on exported porcelai 
made its appearance upon the faience of Delft 
also, Mr. Conder had told them that when 
the Flower System was first inaugurated in the 
days of the Regent Yoshimasa, this particular 
form of Kago was recommended as a graceful and 
suitable vase for arranging blossoms, and that 
considerable numbers of the Kago were imported 
for the purpose. Had the Chinese, then, de- 
signed it? There was difficulty in believing so, 
for the shape of the Kago sirongly suggested a 
recian origin, ‘That it had been known and 
used in China for along time was, however, cer- 
tain, He had seen a painting by a Chinese artist 
of the Yuan Dynasly—cire. 1350—representing a 
gilcarrying in her hand the conventional Hana 
kago. Acail events, whether the Hana kago was a 
purely Chinese conception or whetherits provenance 
had been Grecian, it was the only distinet affinity 
between China and Japan in respect of the Flower 
Sysiem. Mr, Conder had implied that the origin of 
the Flower System was religious : that it belonged to 
aclass of arts developed under Buddhistic influences. 
Voshimasa, itsfounder, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth century, had had recomse to priestly aid 
in all his artistic efforts, In establishing the Cha: 
no-yer cult, with which his ne would always be 
associated, he had derived instruction and direc- 
tion from the priest. Shukd. But if Buddhiion. 
gave this beautiful Floral System to Japan, why 
did it not do as much for the countries where it 
had previously flourished as a national creed, 
China, Korea, Ceylon, and India? Why had the 
religions influence tended in such a direction in 
Japan alone? The point seemed of greatinterest, 
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since we were dealing with what appeared to be 
an essentially Japanese branch of Japanese ait, 
and he hoped that Mr. Conder would tell the 
mecting whether his researches had incidentally 
thrown any light on the real origin of the System. 

Mr. Conver, in reply, stated that, as li 
knowledge of the subject was derived from books 
—comparatively modern books—alone, he could 
not venture on an authoritative answer to the 
question of origin raised by Captain Brinkle: 
Many indications, however, seenied 10 confirm 
the opinion that Buddhism was the originator 
of the floral art in Japan. The idea at the root of 
it seems to have heen the preservation of plant 
life, an idea which the Buddhist reverence for 
animal life would naturally lead on to. It is also 
to be observed that the moreancient, that is the 
stiffer and more crowded, arrangement of Japa- 
nese bouquets, still obtains in many Buddhist tem- 
ples. With regard to the Lago, or flower-baskets, all 
he could say was that, not only was their origin 
asciibed by the Japanese themselves to China, 
but that a Chinanian is said actually to have come 
over to Japan for the express purpose of instructing 
the Japanese in the art of making such baskets, 

‘The Cuarrman remarked that, in any case, so 
great a civilising agent as Buddhism might be 
the prime motor or starting-point for many such 
aits as that of the arrangement of flowers, even 
ifithad not actually suggested the details. Reli- 
gion was associated with almost every act of social 
life. So, as we had just leamt from the author 
of the paper, was the arrangement. of flowers. 
It was not to be credited that the first should 
not have affected the second. The history of the 
influence exercised in Europe by Christianity on 
the arts teaches us that this is what to expect. 
In closing the meeting, the Chairman, thanked the 
author in’ the name of the Society for his learned 
and interesting paper, whiclr would, he felt sure, 
prove to be one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the Society’s Transactions.” The 
meeting then adjourned. 
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The following amounts have been already sub- 
scribed to found a scholarship or bursary in the 
Intperial University in memory of the late Mini- 
ster of State for Education, Those desirous of 
z tothe fund are requested to send their sub- 
script not to exceed ten yen—to Dr. Divers, 
care of W. J. S. Shand, Esq., Yokoliama, or care 
of the manager, Tokyd Club, or Hongo, ‘Té%yé. 
Acknowledgment will be made in due course in 
the Fapan Daily Mail :— 
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LETIER FROM KOREA. 
SEE See 
[From our Corresronpent.] 


Soul, Mareh rth, 

During the Korean New Year Holidays several 
of the foreign residents here went ona hunting 
tip north, but their success was not very en 
couraging. ‘Two missionaries went south on a 
sight-seeing tour through Ching-chéng Do and 
Chdlla Do. “They brought back a report of wide- 
spread famine in the latter province, which is the 
granary of Korea, A meeting of the foreigners 
living “here was called and very largely attended, 
Steps were taken to relieve the sufferers. Over 
eight hundred dollars were subsciibed, and two men 
were appointed by the Relief Committee to visit 
the stricken district. Every precaution was taken 
to see that the relief would be sate to reach the 
needy ones, when the Government, thanking the 
foreign zens for their interest in the welfare of 
the people, refused passports to the men and said 
there was an abundance of rice in the comtry to 
feed all. Nothing more to my knowledge has been 
done by the Relief Commiitee, or will be done. 
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OPINIONS OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS ON COUNT GOTO'S RE- 
ENTRY INTO THE CABINET. 
—— 


The public speak with astonishment of Count 
Goto’s re-entry into the Cabinet, as though it were 
an event not to have been anticipated, Lut for our 
partwe find it strange that he should have te- 
mained so long in private life. Twenty years ago, 
before the establishment of the Mediatized Go- 
vernment, the Count took an active part in politics, 
and the advice he tendered to the ‘Tokugawa 
Regent in-person entitles him to be called the 
spokesman of the new Administration. In 1876, 
owing to a difference of opinion between himself 
and his colleagues, he retired from office, and con- 
tinued outside the ranks of officialdom until the 
present year. Not fora day can he have forgotien 
the Government. It was to him as the place of 
his nativity, and he probably feels now like a 
traveller returning home after more than ten 
years’ absence. Nothing that concerned the Ad. 
ministration failed to concern him. How would it 
fare with the things he had helped to inaugurate 
at the beginning of the Afeiji era? What ob- 
stacles stood in the way of theit consummation ? 
Such questions as these constantly occupied his 
thoughts. Very different his case from that of the 
politicians of the present day on whom the burden 
of administrative affairs falls. They are travellers 
in office; he a traveller who sees once more his 
ancient home. And thus happily returning home, 
although he finds many of those he knew before, 
he finds also much that is changed. ‘The Co 
stitution has been promulgated; the national as. 
sembly is about to be convened; the second great 
epoch of the Afeiji Government has commenced, 
But that system of clan administration, has it 
entirely disappeared? By 10 means, 

‘Turning to the Counts record, we find that 
among the present leaders of the Government six 
ave in the enjoyment of pensions for meritorious 
services, In the section of pensions for military 
services, there are Count Kuroda (700 koku) ; 
Counts Yamagata and Yamada (600 koku eacli), 
and Count Saigo (300 riyo); while in the sec. 
tion of civil services there are Count Hijikata 
(100 kote) and Count Goto (1,000 koku). In 
respect, then, of distinguished service, now that 
































the elder Saige, Kido, Okubo, Hirosawa, and 
Omura are dead, there is no one that can rank 
with Count Goto. The world’s way is to dis- 


d the old and pass on to the new. It may 
be that folks have little mind to recall services 
tendered in that ancient epoch, twenty years ago. 
But the nation cannot afford to be thus forgetlul. 
It behoves us to consider well whether Count Gotu’s 
te-admission into the Cabinet is due to his position 
as a popular politician or to the services he rendered 
at the fall of feudalism. If the Government has 
conferred a portfolio on the Count because he is a 
popular politician, then we shall probably see him 
retire from office again when, in obedience to his 
wonted policy of courageous independence, he 
se to enforce his liberal views and to abolish 
clan influences. Butif his re-entry into the Cabinet 
is because of his illustrious record and prominent 
position, he will find office unpleasant. Upon these 
points we propose to make up our minds by con- 
sidering atientively the conduct of the Govern. 
ment.—Fiji Shimpo. 

‘The re entry of Count Goto into the Cabinet is 
the most admirable event the politics of our 
time. “The Count, in his place in the Cabinet, will 
enjoy the advantage of carrying his principles into 
practice. The Government, by the accession to 
their ranks of a prominent popular leader, will 
enjoy the advantage of increased stability. An 
event so fortunate tor both sides cannot but be 
called admirable. Counts Goto and Itagaki took 
a prominent part, in conjunction with the states- 
men now in office, in establishing the Government 
of the Restoration, There have been differences 
of opinion among these distinguished men, but if 
we consider the prime cause of those differences 
we find that it was the acceleration or postpone. 
ment of the time for enfranchising the people. In 
a word, the promulgation of a Constitution was 
the old point of dispute. But the Constitution has 
now been promulgated, and the Administration has 
ouly to be conducted according 10 its provisions. 
‘The source of dispute has, therefore, disappeared. 
Counts Goto and Itagaki laid the foundations of 

st great political reform of our era: there is 
son why they should stand idly by at this 
woment of inaugurating the second great reform, 
A man’s duty is to watch over the creations of 
his own toil. “Whether the people of our country 
will make a good use of the privileges granted 
to them under the Constitution, or whether they 
will abuse them to their own hurt, is a 
question to be answered by next year’s Diet. 
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Should the Dict raise disputes with the Govern 
ment and throw the country into a tumult, the 
work of the statesmen who overthrew feudalism 
will be turned to naught. ‘The function of carry- 
ing that work: to its consummation naturally de- 
volves on them, Iis true that Counts Ito and 
Lagaki separated from the present Administration, 
Durthey served with itfor seven or eight years 
after the Restoration, and now that a national as- 
sembly is to be established and a new part to be 
added to the Government, it is right that they 
should share the responsibility. ‘Therefore we not 
only regard the reentry of Count Goto into the 
Cabinet as an admirable event, but we hope that 
Count Nagaki and Viscount Tani also will returt 
to office. 

‘Turning to the practical side of the question, 
we observe, indeed, that there are points of 
possible divergence between Count Goto and the 
present members of the Cabinet, but we observe 
also that the promulgation of the Constitution 
jugurates the second great period of administra- 
tive reform, and that things may therefore gra- 
dually shape themselves according to Count 
Goto's views. Besides, though the Count may 
differ from his former colleagues, a politician’s 
object should be rather to undertake the task of 
submitting his views to the test of office than to 
form plans out_of office. Those who would be- 
come pillars of State and administer the affairs of 
the nation, have but one purpose in view, whether 
in office or out of office—the prosperity and happi- 
ness of their country, To achieve this purpose 
Count Goto, disregarding reputation and fortune, 
must come forward and face the situation, 
Whether his re-entry into the Cabinet: exposes 
him to the calumay of the multitude, whether it 
gives offence to his Party, it is none the less 
proper that he should re-enter the Cabinet and 
take his share of the cares of State. Therefore, 
we repeat, his return to office is an admirable 
event. 

‘The chief subjectof public speculation in connec- 
tion with this event is the future of the Grand As- 
sociation(Daidé Danketsn). Jounalsand magazines 
busy themselves enquiring how the Association 
las viewed the question at ils meetings, and 
some wiite as though a violent controversy had 
been excited. Wedo not blame the members of 
other parties for ventilating their own views of the 
situation, but this journal is the organ of no pasty, 
We set things down plainly as they're, and our in- 
formation goes tu show dhat though the whole of the 
Daidé Danketsi is vot unavimous, all the branches. 
in the northern, central, and southern provinces are 
agreed on the subject's in Tukso alone a ceitain 
number of dissenticuts is found, [t may: there- 
fore be said that wine-tenths of the party are in 
favour of the Count’s accepting office and one- 
tenth against it, Thus the Dardé Dantetsn will 
not suffer by the event, but will rather prosper the 
more. ‘The Association was not founded originally 
under the leadership of one politician, Tis rather 
an agglomeration of parties, and though one of its 
chiefs may change his place, the Daidd Dunketsn 
will not suffer. ‘To us it seems that at present 
y strife should be laid aside, and that not 
until the Diet assembles will the proper oppor: 
tunity present itself to distinguish between political 
camps and discuss their various views.—Choya 
Shimbun, 

The rumour that Count Goto, leader of the 
Grand Association, was about lo accept a seat in 




































































the Cabinet, a rumour that threw the political 
world into commotion, became yesterday an es- 
tablished fact. ‘The Count is now Minister for 


Communications, and Viscount Enomoto has been 
Uansferred to the Department. of Education. 
Courageous Count Goto!  Deserting thousands of 
friends whom, by years of severe effort he had 
succeeded in collecting, he is about to organise the 
Daidé Danketsu within the Cabinet itself! At 
fluent in means and pure in heart, the Count, we 
re confident, is not the man to bend his knees to 
overnment meiely for the sake of six thou 

















sand 
have induced him to undergo things hard to be 


ven a year. 





undergone; to sever friendships for the sake of 
joining a Cabinet hard to join to brave ebloquy 
hard to be braved with the object of sitting side 
by side with men whom he has avowed his poli- 
tical foes. It has been somewhere said that the 
minds of great men areas the deep sea, Unfor- 
tunately for us we are incompetent to fathom 
them. F 

What motives led the Count to take this step, 
we do vot know, We cannot but feel regret, 
however, on behalf of the Count, because he has 
marred his career; on behalf of the world of 
politics, because a prominent figure has disappear 
ed from it; on behalf of the Government, Leeanse 
its object in pursuing this course will hardly be 
attained, Count Goto played a distinguished 
part in the drama of the Restoration, and is 
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ng spirit, though some 
eer ave ut wholly 
‘al opinions we could 


eted for his enterpr 
incidents of his private 
edifying. With his polit 
hot entirely sym e, but we none the less 
recognised his competence to be a political 
leader in respect of energy and courage. We 
regarded him, in short, asa promising rival with 
whom it would be our privilege in due time to 
engage in fliendly competition. Since last year 
he had loudly declared his readiness to sacrifice 
himself for the nation’s sake, and, careless of 
bodily fatigue, had gone from place to place 
preaching the principles of the Daido Danketsu. 
Men of extreme views gladly flocked to his 
standard, and popularity and power seemed to 
await hin. At the opening of the Diet next year, 
the opportunity to stand at the head of his Party 
asa leader of the Opposition would have presented 
itself, What a strange conjunctire it is to find 
the Count thus suddenly and unexpectedly throw 
ing away popularity and power for the sale of a 
mere seat in the Cabinet! Does he imagine that 
the same popularity and power can be regained 
whenever he chooses? ‘Truly we grieve, not alone 
for the loss of a political friend, but also for the 
sake of the Count_himsel’, ‘Though men should 
say that Count Goto is henceforth dead so far as 
concerns the world of politics outside the Go- 
vernment, we could not contradict them. ‘The 
Count, Nowever, avers that he cannot con- 
tavene the Imperial wishes. We must confess 
him a loyal subject. He has protested against 
nothing mqie vehemently than Government by 
clan, The public remembers what evils he re- 
ferred to this system, and how he declared that 
it could only be reformed through the instet- 
mentality of the Daido Danketsu, ‘To corect the 
abuse of clan Government was recognised as 
the main object of the Grand Association. Yet 
the Count has consented to sit ina Cabinet against 
which he launched such powerful charges, though 
it remains the same Cabinet as before. What 
wonder, then, if men admire the versatilily of his 
virtues, or if we repeat that only a very loyal 
subject would thus sacrifice all his own interests at 
the shrine of his sovereign’s behest? 


Fiom the 




































































‘onn’s speeches it was plain that one 






of his chief aims was to bring about Government 
by party. The principle was often advocated in 
his organ, Atthe meeting of the Friday Society 


on the 19th instant, Mr ‘Takei addressed. the 
Count thus:—# Recollect what you have publicly de- 
Useveral friendly 
meetings ing your northern tour 
nothing should induce Goto Shojire to enter the 
Cabinet unless it was organized on party, prin 
iples? Pimyself have heard you say so.” ‘Ts the 
Cabinet into which the Count has now entered a 
party Cabinet? Surely not, if the declarations 
made by Counts Ito and Karoda count for any 
thing, and if any significance attaches to the fact 
tharitis a Cabinet composed of statesmen hold- 
ing six diflerentviews, If Count Goto has accepted 
a seat in such a Cabinet despite his previous ut- 
ter sy the public may be pardoned for doubt. 
ing whether consistency is among his vires, and 
we for repeating that he must bea loyal subject 
who holds an expression of the Imperial will so 
sacted.—Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 





clared hitherto, Did you notaver 
held div 






























THE TOKYO SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
2 aes 

The following is the text of the speeches 
delivered at the Graduation Ceremony of the 
Tokyd School of Commerce on the roth inst. :— 

‘The following address by Count Oxuma was 
read to the assembly, his Excellency being un 

weidably:alisewt :— 

In connection with to day's ceremony of cons 
ferring diplomas on the graduates of the Higher 
Commercial School, Director Yano has asked me 
to T need not remind 
you that a nati is intimately as. 
Sociated with the prosperity of its commerce, and 
that the development of the latter dey the 
educa ants, The edueation d- 
ard of this connty’s commercial clisses is being 
gradually raised, and as years go by its commerce 
grows more and more prosperous. ‘The total value 
of ou foreign wade, for example, was 130 million 
yen last year, and we may reasonably anticipate 
a great additional development hereatter. Noth- 
ing is more impostant in commerce than freedom 
of intercourse hetween nations. So long as bartiers 
vo that freedoms exist, commerce can never flontish 
really. Presumably the time is not far distant 
when the partition taised between Japanese and 
foreigners by existing covenants will be levelled, 
and commerce, its fetters stuuk off, wiil be sti 
mulated to an extent beyond our present ex 











dress afew words to you, 





prosperity 












of its mere Ist 

































pectations, Looking to that time, I turn to this 
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school of yours as the cradle of Japan's mercha is 
where men capable of utilizing the opportunities 
of the era will educated, Congratulating the 
students, then, on the successes they have alieady 
achieved, T venture to express the hope that even 
xreater efforts in the future will Le rewarded by 
still more signal achievements. i 

Mr. Kirxwoop said—Your Imperial Uigh. 
ness and Gentlemen, the energetic and univer. 
sally popular Director of this Institution, my 
friend Mr. Yano, has only now asked me, while 
the previons speaker was addressing you, if [ 
would make a few remarks before he biings this 
interesting ceremony to aclose. I could hindly 
refuse such a request coming from such a soucs, 
but my unpreparedness must be my apology for 
the more marked imperfections of what T may say. 
During a somewhat long residence in Japan, nie 
of the striking changes that have taken place lias 
impressed me more than the gradual, but suid 
and sure, advance that has manifested itl i 
commercial matters in general in this country, wot 
only in the dimensions of actual trade itself, but in 
the credit and confidence that obtains in busmiess 
circles, and, asa consequence thereof, the improved 
social condition of business men. Itis not for me 
to remind you of the different relations now exis 
ing between the official and mercantile classses to 
what existed some very few years ago. ‘The pre- 
sence and earnest cdoperation of many of the most 
distinguished men of the Meiji era at this cere 
mony to-day and in the work of Unis Institutian, i 
a self-evident proof of such change. And to slo 
is this change due? In great part no doubt 10 tle 
Government for the assistance given to trade in 
many ways and to this and kindred institutions 
but ina still greater degree to the merchants ti 
selves and the public, who not unly have suppo: 
such institutions by sending to them students of 
high standard and. by giving them moral suppor, 
but who have also by Chaubers of Commerce, ly 
public meetings, and by means of the press, bee 
constant in their efforts to publish and make 
Anown the necessity of confidence and a hil 
moral standard in commercial transactions, qui 
ties without which credit cannot exist or tace 
flourish, But, however high a moval: standad 
ay be reached, Uh eis not suffici 
mercial laws and an upright judiciary to ad: 
minister them are also needed to give perfect 
security to business dealings, Such laws itmnst 
be admitted do not at the present moment exist 
for there is no written commer cial law now in force 
to guide and govern traders; it is, however, a 
open secret that such laws, based ou an applica 
tion to the requirements of this comntry of the most 
advanced Western legal principles, are now in pie 
paration, and will be very shortly promulga 
When this is effected the one great stumbling 
block, which wow prevents Japan from taking hes 
place as a commercial nation wil be removed. lv 
my belief she will not fail to take sucl place wil 
honour, ‘That her future as a county, and that 
the future happiness and prosperity of her peop's 
depend on her position as a commercial nation, > 
an opinion with which T venture to think few wid 
differ, As a subject of a great commercial nation, 
whose position in so many ways resembles that of 
Japan, [heartily wish this institation every 
Success, a success which would seem assured will 
the able Directorate it has and the distinguished 
aud general support it receives. 

Professor ParerNnostRo said—Students, yor 
distinguished Director has asked me to addies 
you alew words, undertake with pleasure tle 
iask of interpreting the sentiment ef all those whe 
lave been invited to this ceremony. We cari 
but sincerely and warmly congratulate yo 
Director and your teachers on the growth avd 
improvement of this school, and the results i} 
now attained. Everything which has referent® 
the trade of nations greatly interests the obser! 
Commerce and civilization are Lound togethet by 
very intimate ties, ‘The necessity of barter antile 
uselulness of trade ave elements which first bir 
nations together, 
enmity towards strang 
































































































pd remove men’s dliffdence 





To the uses of 
merce, to its first principles, the sciewce of 
prudence owes the great progress it has mult 
the theory of contracts. Not a few werdsiike 
these, expressed on this occasion, but a long spec's 
would be needed to refer to the history of evn’ 
in its relation to the improvements and to thet 
quests of civilization, Of necessity, thereto 

leave this story untold, and finish ay I beg®s | 
repeating the warns congratulations of the Ri" 
to your Director and to your teachers for le 
noble, practical and fertile work, and te 3!" 
becanse you know how to answer with zeal, bX 
and actiéity to the Continue, y wes 
in your path; persevere in itz and thus }° j 
teachers will finally obtain the prize they: ext 
yous a prize that shall also he your ows. TM 
will see you among the first contsibutors 
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wealth of your country, among the first supporters 
of the tine civilization of nations, that is lo say, 
of that which keeps them bound together by a true 
(and not by a thetorical or academical) fraternity 
of common interests and of mutual respect for each 
others’ rights. 











Mr. Sutpusawa said—Your Imperial Highness, 
your Exceliencies, and gentlemen ; [ regard it as 
a great honour to be permitted to be present on 
this oceasion, and, as requested by Mr. Yano, I 
gladly say a few words. As you all know, I ama 
merchant, and apparently very distantly con- 
nected with maticrs relating to'education. And 
yet think [ought to be very deeply interested in 
this institution and in the gentlemen who received 
their diplomas to-day as well as those who have 
been educated here, As Mr. Naruse has just 
remarked, the school, at first a private concern, was 
subsequently controlled bythe city, and since then 
Thave had, in conjuuction with Mr, Yano, some 
share in its working. Moreover, the students 
who study here will at some future time find 
their way into business, and become my col- 
leagues in promoting the commercial prosperity 
of our country. It follows, then, unless Tam 
mistaken, that there is avery intimate con- 
ection between me and this institution and 


























s 
graduates, and that being so, I consider that 
Tam bound to say to you what may be possibly of 


benefit, and not to confine myself to mere congr 
tulations. Some of those that have received 
plomas to-day have already entered business life, 
and consequently have gained some idea of the 
practical condition of the commercial world, but 
those who have not taken that step may be filly 
compared to yaung birds who are about to leave 
their nest. It would no doubt be interesting and 
important for the latter class to know whether com- 
mercial life at present is governed by force of usage 
or is regulated according to scientific methods. 
Well, T must reluctantly say that few of our older 
merchants pay any attention loscientific principles in 
the managenient of their businsss. Though a mer- 
chant myself, Lreccived no special education before 
entering commercial life, and [ believe 8 or g in 
every TO business men’ are simply guided by 
old fashioned ideas. I do not doubt that they 
appreciate the value of learning, but they find it 
almost impossible to relinguish their present 
methods for_ scientific principles. This very cir- 
cumstance, I believe, will tend to render the future 
situation of you graduates one of some diffi- 
culty. Having finished your studies you are about 
to enter upon practical life, and unless you can hy 
dilligence and intelligence apply the scientific 
training that you have received, and demon- 
strate ils merits, the old order of things, which 
is still widely prevalent, will be seriously’ at va 
riance with your system. Perhaps you will regard 
the old meichants as ignorant and unfit to give 
advice, while they, on the other hand, will say that, 
though men of learning, you are not acquainted 
with facis and that you are badly off in practice 
though skilled in theory. ‘They may even come to 
view this as a useless institution, despite the sup- 
port given to it by the Governmentand the respect 
in which it is held by the public, and in this way 
the good name of the school and the benefits of its 
work may be lost sight of. Thus the opposing 
principles, practice, and theory, will be sarrayed 
against each other, and we shall have a stale of 
things similar to the war between the sea watei 
and the river current inan estuary, Tt will there- 
fore be your task to show forth the practical 
benefits of education, and by your industry and 
perseverance to convince the public that Tearn- 
ng is the only true source of success, This 
will redound not to. your benefit alone but also 
to the welfare of this institution and of the 
nation in general, [ sincerely trustthe gradu- 
ates will always keep this point helore thei. 
IT would advise the students of this school to 
bear in mind that in leaming anything they 
should always have a fixed aim. You study 
here in order to become merchants; make up yout 
minds to be merchants of note. Five or six years 
ago, when this school was situated in Kobikicho, 
Timet the students forthe first time and I would 
repeat here what [said then: those who intend to 
engage in. business should direct. their thoughts 
and exertions solely to that object. This may 
seen a very trite remark, but if you remember 
that it is a too common tendency among students, 
whatever their studies, to have the names of Bis 
marck and Gladstone and the prominent men of 
our own country constantly in their mouths, [think 
you will admit that my advice is not altogether ir 
relevant. For you who are studying for com- 
mercial pursuits such conduct could only be com: 
pared to that of a man who, essaying to build a 
ship, thinks only of ascending a mountain, Tt 
is vue that since I first uttered that advice the 
times have changed, but I shall be surprised if 
among you there are not some to whom it will be 
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Thope you will not forget this point, 
which I assure you I have brought before you 
simply out of concern for your interests. This 
tendency to be half-hearted in studying for com- 
mercial life no doubt arises from an’ erroneous 


applicable. 








idea that tade*is a low calling, Who can 
say, I should like to know, that the -profes- 
sion of a merchant is a dishonourable one? It 





is only the bare truth that wadé and  com- 
merce are capable of conferring the most im- 
portant benefits upon a nation, and that the mei 
chants and manufacturers of a country may ma- 
terially advance its status and prestige. From you 
T expect that by dilligence and industry you will 
demonstrate to the public the merits and advant- 
ages of trade and commerce, and that scientifi 
training for business pursuits may be elevated to 
the dignity of one of the six collegiate courses of 
the Empire. 














YOKOHAMA SAILING CLUB. 
SEE 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 

Sailing Club was held on Monday in the Club 

Hotel. Among those present were Messrs. C. D. 








|West, G. Whitfield, J. O. Averill, Jun., H.W. 


Mansfield, T. R. Laffin, E. Beart, J F. Lowder, 
Carst, G. Hodges, Wright, F. Owston, A. Heame, 
R. Hay, Scidmore, A. Owston (Secretary), Gor. 
man, Breslauer, Forbes, Young, Fardel, Salabelle, 

‘On the motion of Mr. Beart, Mr. Lowder. took 
the chair and announced the object of the 
meeting. He supposed all had read the re- 
port of the committee and unless there were any 
dissentient voices he would, propose that it he 
taken as read, ‘They had rather a formidable 
programme to get through at this late hour of the 
evening, especially if there was to be any discus- 
sion, and therefore he would not occupy the 
lime of the meeting by making any lengthened 
remarks, But he thought he only expressed the 
feeling of all present and of those who were not 
able to attend, if he said the report of ihe com- 
tee was very interesting and very guatifyi 
Interesting he would say as displaying exactly that 
degiee and amount of enthusiasm which was ne- 
cessary to foster or engender, as the case might be, 
in the minds of members a love of that. particular 
kind of sport which it was the object of this Club 
to promote; and gratifying because the success 
and prosperity, which they only hoped for two 
years ago was now assured:—(Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr, Scipwore, seconded by 
Mr. Gorstaw, tle report was adopted. 

A ballot then tool place for the election of the 
Committee, resulting in the election of the former 
Committee —Messrs, Beart, Averill, Whitfield, 
Efford, and Owston (Secretary). 

Nothing else offering, the meeting was closed. 

An extraordinary general meeting was after- 
wards held for the purpose of considering a proposi- 
ion for alteration of the Club Rules, by the forma- 
tion of oe or more new classes, with the special 
rules necessary for their government. 

The CHAIRMAN read the following as the pro- 
position in question :— 

Appitton To Rue 27 :—A new class to be added as 
follows: Class D. ‘Vo consist of all boats, such as ship’s 
boats and launches, not originally built or rebuilt for the 
special purpose of sailing. (By rebuilding is understood any 
change to the under-water lives of the body. of the boat). 

‘The measurement in this class to be the usual Club 
measurement, Battie allowance to be double the al- 
lowanes un per Club scale 

The right is resecved to the Committee of ‘rejecting -the 
entry in this class of any boat which, in:their opinion, does 
not conform to the spirit and intention of this rule; but 
any such rejection shall be subject to appeal to an ex- 
traordinary general meeting of the Club, 

New RULE—No. 30.. Upon the application of any three 
members owning or building three or more boats of the 
same waterline leneth and same_sail area, a special class 
shall be formed for such boats, in which no boat shall be 
admitted which does not conform to the special conditions 
Hizched tosush alas, s 

A plan of the boat, with all such particulars as are in- 
tended by the originators of the class to be binding on that 
class, and to which all boats in it must conform, must be 
deposited with the Hon. Secretary, copies of which plan 
will be furnished, at a small charge, to anyone wishing to 
build for the class. 

Tn any case where the: Club's usual’ sailing’ rides are‘not 
adapted to the class of boat in question, the Committee 
shall enact and publish such bye-laws for the class as may 
be necessary. 


Mr. Averitt proposed the above as a motion, 
































































| and Mr. Owsron seconded. 


Some discussion took place, after which the pro- 
positian was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. AVERILL stated that the Committee had 
written home for a copy of the new rules of the 
Y.R.A. as to time scale for measurement, and 
when that artived the Committee might, as pro- 
vided in the rules, adopt it. 

A vote of thanks was on the motion of Mr. 
Brarr accorded to the Chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 














LOST IN A FOG. 
oe 








‘The following is a narrative of one of the many 
disagreeable experiences to be met with in the 
pursnit of otter-hunting. On the coast of Ieiup 
logs are common, and often extremely dense, so 
thick indeed, that it is a common saying that one 
might “cut it with a knife.” When sudden 
overtaken by a fog of great density and when 
hunting is an impossibility, it is best to land ; and 
persons well acquainted with a coast can generally 
determine their whereabouts by the nature of the 
sound of the breakers on the shore—always pro- 
viding of course that there ave breakers, ‘The 
coast, however, was strange to us, and familiarity 
with danger had not yet made us despise it.” We 
had not been long in the North on the occasion 
referred to, and the schooner had anchored for the 
night about half.a-mile off the shore, The morn- 
ing was calm with an overcast sky, and when we 
started off with the boats, there was every indica- 
tion of a good hunting day. ‘The schooner was 
supposed to follow us if a breeze sprung up, if not 
she was to remain where she was. An hour after 
leaving the vessel we struck a school of 20 or 30 
otters, feeding among the kelp, and at the approach 
of the boats they dispersed in different directions. 
In chasing an otter we generally had all the boats 
working together pursuing the same otter, except 
when we saw the animals’ were very tame as was 
the case here, when each boat went after its own 
otter, and whichever succeeded first in killing: 
went to the assistance of the nearest boat until all 
the three otters were killed or lost beyond hope of 
getting them. ‘This time we had an otter in the 
bottom of each boat inless than 15 minutes, and the 
three boats were soon in full pursuit after the fourth 
otter, the boats keeping the form ofa triangle, the 
two in front forming the base and the third boat the 
apex, the latter preventing the animal from escap- 
ing by a long back dive, all watching which way 
he was going, as in smooth water the air bubbles 
on the surface point out his position. This is the 
correct thing to do, and theoretically on paper 
seems easy enough too, but practically on the 
water it is a very difficult proceeding, especially 
if the otter is more than usually wild. “This fourth 
otter proved to be as wild as a hawk, steering 
curiously erratic courses under water, and coming 
up to breathe in the most unexpected places and 
then only showing the tip of the nose above the 
surface, thus bieaking all established rules and 
giving us a rare chase; we finally tired him out, 
and he was shot in the head as he came up very 
unpleasantly close to one of the boats. With 
great satisfaction we pulled him into the boat, a 
splendid animal, well worth all the trouble we had 
taken to secure him. We were now a long dis- 
lance down the coast, and out of sight of the 
schooner, which was shut in by a fog bank; but a 
light northerly breeze had sprung up, though 
hardly creating a ripple on the water, and as we 
thought the schooner would come after us we con- 
tinted the hunt. We soon fell in with another 
otler—a she otter with a nine month's old pup 
following her and she gave us another hard chase, 
though both were ultimately added to our bag. 
It was now four o’clock and we began to look 
for the schooner before resuming the hunt. ‘lo 
our consternation we perceived the fog coming 
towards us, instead of the expected schooner, and 
in a few minutes we were completely enveloped in 
it. ‘This was something we had not reckoned on, 
and was our first experience of fug since our ar- 
rival; but thinking it would soon break up we 
pulled in toa kelp patch close at hand and tied 
the boats up to the kelp, intending to wait until it 
cleared, or, as the breeze was still blowing, far the 
schooner to come down, as we thought she would 
surely be here with this wind. For an hour we 
laid here, but the fog came thicker and thicker, 
settling on our clothes like drizzling rain witha 
chill and unpleasant feeling. We could see by 
the tending of the kelp that the current was 
setting to the northward, so again taking to our 
oars, and with the boats in a line and separated 
only a short distance from each other, we pto- 
ceeded to return the same way we came, hoping 
soon to come up with the schooner, and never 
imagining that it was possible to miss her. We 
kept as near to the beach as we could guess a halé 
mile by the sound of the surf, and with the current 
in our favour we made good progress through the 
water. We constantly shouted and fired our 
rifles to attract the attention of those on board the 
schooner, but got no tesponse—not even an 
echo, Until eight o'clock we had been pulling 
in a direction parallel with the land, and we 
eckoned that we were as far up as the place at 
which the schooner was anchored in the morning, 
We now called the boats together for consultation. 
The night had set in with an intense darkness and 
the heavy fog was still rolling over us as thick as 
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ever. The wind bad gone down, and it was now 
a dead calm. A stiff breeze would have been 
more acceptable becanse there would then have 
been a hope of the fog being blown away, Over 
and over again we fired the tifles and shouted, but 
with no result in the form of an answer. We had 
evidently passed the schooner, or perhaps she had 
passed us du the hour we laid tied up to the 
kelp, and had been going further away from us all 
this time. Anyhow, it was plain she was not in 
our vicinity, and that we were ina nice predica 
ment was also certain, We concluded to re 
our course but keep a little farther out, just within 
sound of the breakers. Our boat compass was of 
ho service, as it was too dai to distinguish the 
points, and we had no lamp, so our course was 
very auch guess work. Fortunately we had 
plenty of food’and water, atleast enough to last 
for another day, and cousequently suffered neither 
from hunger or thirst, 

For the next two hours we pulled slowly bac 
now and then firing a shot or giving a shout, but 
nothing was heard in response, Another consul- 
tation; some proposed to tie up to the nearest 
kelp patch for the nights bat the majority were 
for another tial to the N.E.; this time as close 
in to the beach as we could rowin safety, and if 
nothing was heard or seen of the schooner before 
midnight then tie up to the kelp. For another 
two hours we kept pulling away more to keep up 
our circulation than for any actual hope we had 
of reaching the vessel. After the inside boat 
narrowly escaped being swamped several times by 
keeping too close to the breakers we concluded 
at we had had sufficient of this kind of amuse- 
ment to satisfy us for the remainder of the night, 
schooner or no schooner. Our powder was ex- 
hausted, sono more shots could Le fired, and we 
felt to miserable to do any more yelling, so 
shortly after midnight we silently lashed the three 
boats together, and made then fast toa bunch of 
stout kelp, and, covering ourselves over with the 
boats’ sails, we composed ourselves to rest, leaving 
one man to keep watch, Our oil clothing had pro: 
tected us fiom the wet, and the rowing had kept 
us warm, sowe were ol so extremely uncomfortable 
after all—at least it might have been very much 
worse, AL five o'clock the next morning we were 
all astir ; the fog still enveloped us, but not with 
the sable mantle of the previous night, as it had 
changed toa dull geay, and in the East, where the 
sun was rising, we could distinguish a thin silver- 
streak, gracully widening, and a light NE. wind 
was springing up which, undoultedly, would help 
to disperse the fag. For an Hour weie we kept in 
suspense, sometimes out hopes were raised by a 
sudden lights up of the sky but ovly to be im: 
mediately followed by a thicker bank’ but at six 
v'clock the blue sky began to be seen over head, 
and the fog, showing fringes of white tumbling 
over and over and shooting out in wisps, was 
gradually getting absorbed by the increasing heat 

the sun’s rays, Our circle of vision soon ex 
tended; first the tops of the mountains came in 
views then the lesser hills; then the beach ; and 
then, with exclamations of intense surprise, we be- 
held our schooner anchored bout 500 yatsls fram 
us, tranquilly swinging to her single anchor, and 
evidently in’ the same’ place in which we left her 
yesterday morning. If we only had kept on for 
five minutes longer last night, or had given one of 
those yells we had let out so often before, we would 
now have been on board of her, as we could not 
very well have missed her, On getting on board 
we found the schooner had had’ a_ perfect 

Im all the time we had been absent, and 
he had consequently remained at her anchor- 
age. After the fog had set in they kept up a 
constant din on board, firing guns, blowing horns, 
clc., up to cleven o'clock when, thinking: we had 
landed on the beach, they tuned in, leaving us to 
our fae. After hot eofice and food, we proposed 
to slatt out hunting again, but coming on deck 
we found the fog ance more i nd for 
ve before 























































































possession 
two whole days we had to remain inac 
it cleared up lor good. 











LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
= + 
(From ovr Sreciat Conresvoxpenr.) 








San Francisco, March 2nd, 

In fess than forty-eight hours from the time this 
lewter leaves American soil, Benjamin Harrison 
will be President of the United States, and Grover 
Cleveland wili have returned to the station of a 
private citi ‘The preparations for the chang 
ave progiessings smoothly, according tousaye. My. 
Hastison and tamily arrived in’ Washington early 
this week. ‘They dined with the President at the 

















order to afford the former a chance of putting 
things to rights belore the inauguration, the Cleve: 
lands should move out last evening, and become 
guests of the Secretary of the Treasury until their 
departure. 

‘To-morrow, Sunday, will be devoted to the final 
sork of cabinet making. Ow Monday morn 
at ten, the two houses will meet, each in its ow 
chamber, and after organizing, the members of 
the House of Representatives under the lead of 
the speaker, will troop into the Senate Hall. 
Simultaneously, President Cleveland, in an open 
bareuche, will call at Willard’s Hotel tor Presi- 
dentelect Harrison, and will conduct him to the 
capital, Cleveland siting on the right of the ba- 
rouche, and Harrison on his left. On their arrival, 
the Presidential party, with the two houses, will 
proceed to the platform in front of the main 
entrance to the capital, and close to the statue 
which represents Columbus playing: ball with an 
Indian. ‘There the Chief Justice will swear in M. 
Harrison, who, thus clothed with office, will pro- 
ceed to deliver his imaugy When that is done, 
the President and Ex-President will return to their 
harouche, in which Harrison will now sit on the 
right, with Cleveland on his left; they will repair to 
the White House, where a_ collation will be served, 
and then .Mr, and Mis. Cleveland will take their 
leave. 

Ichas fallen to the lot of your correspondent to 
witness many inaugirations—most momentous of 
all that of Abraham Lincoln, when the roofs of the 
Houses on Pennsylvania Avenue were covered 
with riflemen lying on their bellies, rea 
pot shots at any stray Southerner whe 
with the harmony of the proceedings. 
thing was in confusion t! 


















































Every 
at day; noone believed 
that the event would pass off peaceably ; even the 
inaugural platform was not finished, and when 








Mr. Lincoln bad spoken, and turned round to look 
for Mr. Buchanan, the latter was nowhere to be 
seer 
“Where,” said Lincoln “is the President ?” 
“Vou, Sir,” replied Stephen A. Douglas, sn 
ing, “ave the President.” 
1 Me. Buchanan,” retorted T 
They found him ina bole, where the planking 
of the platform had run short, sitting « 
piece of the under priming ; and his fice, as Lin- 
col Jed hint to the barouche, was not pale—it was 
yellow and green. 
There is very lit 
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e more known about the Cabi 
net than was known when Plast wote. Blaine 
wid Windom are to be Secretaries of State and of 
the Treasure spectively 3 all the test is conjec- 
tire. John W. Noble of St. Louis, an uniniown 
man, says that he is going into the Cabinet ;” he 
would haidly say so if there were any doubt on 
the subject. The faction fight in New York be- 
tween Platt and Mille: has brought to the font 
Benj. EF, Tracy. as a compromise candidate, who 
would be acceptable to both factions 5 he is a lawyer 
of ability, vulgarly nicknamed “Cock-eyed Tracy.” 
He carries the very heaviest guns known in aril 
tery. [Lis hardly worth while reproducing the other 
queries of the hows by the time my next letter 
leaves we shall know all about the personel of 
Whe new adii i Ic is alvendy beginning 
to be observ Harrison shows a disposi- 
tion to run the machine vather in accordance with 
the wishes of his supputters than in obedience to 
his own judgment, It is said of him that he pro. 
poses to shift the burthen of patronage from 
own shoulders ta those of the congressional delega- 
tions. ‘This does not angur well for his comag 
or for his reakiness fo) assume responsibility. 
But the path of a President is stiewn with thorns. 
‘Two opposite policies offer themselves to his choice ; 
whichever he takes, he will wish, before his term 
is ended, that he had taken the other. 

All the would and his wife are in Washingt 
In is said that 20,000 people will Le present, at $7 
ahead, at the inauguration ball. The North bas 
sent the flawer of to the national 
capital; every Wain bears hundreds of fair women 
and biave men eager to weleome the restoration 
to power of the Republicans, under whose genial 
sway there was always a chance for Rabert Ma- 
«aire. To-motrow night, thousands of people of 
the highest refinement will sleep in sleeping 
cars, on billiard tables, on floors; it will cost 
a dollar to sniff beef steak, and # cup of hot 
coffee will be a sad memory, rather than a 
present reality. What sactifices pretty women will 
make to obtain admission to the ball, no one but 
themselves and their escorts can tell; no 
is too high to pay for unadullerated bliss. 
all known what Becky 
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We 
harpe paid to yo to the 
Marquis of Steyne's. “There will be one fair face 
wanting, that of Mrs, Cleveland. ‘This sweet 
young woman has entwined) herself round all 
hearts, In the most trying position, she has al- 

















White House on ‘Tiursday, and it was agreed be- 
tween Mrs. Harrison and’ Mrs. Cleveland that in 
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with her. She has always been gentle, kindly, 
smooth, ladylike, womanly, Marsied to a map 
who could not possibly inspire love in any womay’s 
heart, without childien, or the hope of any, with 
lide if anything in common with her husband, her 
demeanour has been such as to win affection on 
every side, and to leave a blank in Washington 
society, when she goes, which cannot readily Le 

Mrs, James G. Blaine, Jun., meanwhile, is pre 
paring for her inauguration, which will take place 
soon after that of Mr. Harrison, though on a dif 
ferent stage. Failing to extract comfort from 
her husband or coin from his father, the lady 
las adopted the theatre as her profession, and 
tumour asserts that she will make “leg-pieces” 
hee specialty. She will probably help to seule 
the great probleni of the day, which is whether a 
manager may require his actresses lo wear tights 
when the exigencies of the part do not absolutely 
require them, A leading actress lately bioke off 
hec engagement because her manager insisted ow 
her appearing in (runks and tights. She gave the 
prosaic reason that she was too cold in them, and 
she sneered at the lady who took her pact whe 
she retired. The latter promptly struck back 
Sire said it was not the cold that was the matter, 
but the peculiar conformation of her pfedecessu’s 
figure, which no padding could cure. Speaking ap- 
parently from a knowledge of the facts, she declared 
that the lady's torso, like the scatecrows in a cor 
field, was set upon poles, and that the bestest of 
her best men, in his wildest blindness of love, 
could never advise her to pose as a model for tie 
Venus Callipyge. ‘This rade assertion was met 
by a general denial, and the present prospect is 
Uhat when the case comes on—tor the actress and 
the manager have gone to law—the jury wil 
be obliged to inspect the premises before they au 
render an intelligent verdict. 

Congress is winding up a lol of odds and ends 
of unfinished business. — Something over hall a 
million has been voted for the erection of thee 
dynamite gains on the hills round San Francisco 
for its protection against an enemy, ‘These guis, 
which are the invention of a Pole named Zalinski, 
throw a shell containing 600 pounds of dynamite, 
which will explode on contact. It is said tet 
the recent improvements in gunnery will enable 
an artilleryman to drop a shell on the deck ola 
vessel with mathematical accuracy. Any ship, 
ironclad or not, which teceived a projectile of is 
kind on her deek, would be instantly converted 
into a few chips floating on the rolling waves; ad 
Wat the time the dynamite gun were fived thesiiy 
should let luose a similar projectile against the 
city of San Francisco, there would not be survives 
enough left to bury the dead, War would this 
be cunveited into tle game of the Kilkenny Cats: 

Another measure which was promptly adopted 
yesterday authorized the President to megetate 
for commercial reciprocity with Canada. thists 
avery and should it commend 
itself to the administration of General Hanis 
he followed by political consequences o! the 
st moment. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
ee 
Before J. Troup, Esq. Assistant Judge. 
Moxpay, Maren 2511, 1889. 
ED EMBEZZLEMENT. 

J. Lyon appeared to day in answer to a charge 
of embezzlement, the hearing of which wasadjou 
ned from last week. e 

Mr. Litchfield stated that since the adjounmest 
of the case there had arrived im Yokohama a mat 
beating the name ot Abdulla, Haji Josupl, with 
power of attomey from Hassanboy Haji Jost! 
ot Bombay, By that power of atiomey Adult 
Josuph was appowited to represent HLH. Jus 
here, and the power ot attorney given to Sleedeuk 
was expressly revoked. ‘This Demy brought © 
Comusel’s notice, he communicated with Mi, josupll 
and expressed bis opinion that his retainer oF 
bebalt of the firm had ceased. Subsequently lt 
teceived a communication from Abdulla Jovy! 
requesting him to appear in Court on the tories 
behait, and to state that with the permission o! il 
Court he wished to withdiaw the charge gaits! 
Lyon, and to abstain from offering further evide? 
wthe matter. Abdulla Josuph represented 10 | 
that he had investigated the matter mn dispute, ald 
cerned he was satisfied thi! 
there was no Lnput ction against the characte! ¢ 
the accused ; theretore he wished the matter te le 
withdrawn, Counsel retrained trom expiesst'f 
any opinion of his own on the subject. 

Me. Weiller said af the Court was. petfect!y 
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as tar as le was 














ways said and done the sight thing; the most 
snatling cynic has never been able to find fault 


satisfied with the mstructions that Mr. Luchfiel 
said he had from the present cepresentative © 
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Josuph—that there was noimportation against the 
accused and that he could go out of the Court a 
perfectly clean man as far as the charge was con- 
cermed—he would not object to the dismissal and 
would not call evidence. Unless, however, the 
Court was satisfied of that he must for the protec- 
tion of the character of his client, insist on going 
through with the evidence for the defence. 

‘The Judge said the case had gone such a short 
way as far as the prosecution went that if the 
authorised representative of Josuph held that 
opinion the Court was perfectly satisfied in accep- 
ting the expression of it. ‘There was not neces- 
sarily any imputation on the character of the 
defendant from anything that was before the 
Court; that was to say, there was nothing before 
the Court but what might be perfectly explained 
in the opinion of the Court without necessarily im- 
puting anything on the character of the defendant. 

Mr. Weiler’ said very good, then he would 
ask that costs be awarded according (1) to rule 
75 which provided :—* Where it appears to any 
Court that any charge made before it is malicious 
or is frivolous and vexatious, the Court may order 
all or any part of the expenses of the prosecution 
to be paid by the party making the charge,” and 
(2) under rule 325 which said :—* In case of dis- 
missal the Court may, in and by the order of 
dismissal, award and order that the prosecutor 
do pay to the accused such costs as seem fit and 
reasonable, to be specified in the order of dis- 
missal.”” 

The Judge said he was not of opinion that there 
was anything necessarily malicious, frivolous, or 
vexatious in the charge, which he believed might 
have been brought by the other side in perfect 
good faith, 

Mr. Weiller said the Court would have been 
convinced otherwise had the defence gone on. 

The Judge said it had not been shown that the 
charge was vexatious, but the defendant might be 
entitled to costs under rule 325. 

Mr. Weiller said then he would base his appli- 
cation on that rule alone. 

Mr. Litchfield said that rule certainly gave the 
Court discretion in the matter of costs, but pointed 
out that the prosecutor in this cause was Josuph. 
He did not know whether that was the” person 
against whom costs were sought. 

Mr. Weiller said he azked for them under the 
rule against the prosecutor, whoever he might be. 

Mr. Litchfield said the wording of the rule was 
where the charge had been dismissed. ‘The ques- 
tion was whether the Court had jurisdiction where 
a charge was withdrawn, 

Mr. Weille though the case was withdrawn 
it was still before the Court. He declined to 
reply to the arguments of the other side on that 
point. 

The Judge remarked that if any arrangement 
was come to between the parties, the application 
for withdrawal when granted was equivalent toa 
dismissal, ‘The Court) might refuse to dismiss the 
case on the application of one of the partie: 
He thought rule 325 would apply in a case like 
this. 

Mr. Litchfield said his retainer had ceased 
and he had no instructions in the matter, 
Speaking for himself he could see no reason 
why costs should be inflicted against the prosecutor 
in this case any more than in any other case. 
‘The question of costs under the rule was probably 
in the discretion of the Court, to be decided ac- 
cording to the peculiar and particular circum- 
stances of each case. i 

Mr. Weiller contended that this was surely a 
case peculiar enough to appeal to the mind of the 
Court, The defendant was brought to the Court 
charged with a very serious crime, and he had been 
put to great trouble and inconvenience; the Court 
held two sessions, one whole day being consumed 
hearing evidence, and just when the prosec 
tion was coming to the pinch they said—*We 
will drop the case and ask to have it dismissed.” 
He thought heavy costs should be given 

The Judge said there was a peculiarity about 
the case in respect that the charge was brought by 
one allorney and withdrawn by another. The 
attorney withdrawing it might be presumed to 
have the mind of the principal, as he overruled the 
other. 

Mr. Weiller said he must be supposed to stand 
in the place of the principal, otherwise le could 
not have withdrawn the case. : 

The Judge said the attorney in the first instance 
might ‘be the responsible man, but it was a ques- 
tion to be considered whether Josuph should be 
saddled with the costs. 

Mr. Weiller thought it was perfectly clear. 
Josuph appointed a certain person as his attorney 
who acts, and while that person held the power the 
ptincipal was responsible for his acts. He had 
appointed asecond attorney to supersede the first, 
but he was nevertheless responsible for what- 
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ever the first did. That did not call for. any 
reference to books. A principal was at all times 
responsible for the acts of his ag 

The Judge said he would consider the matter of 
costs and include his judgmentin the order of dis 
missal. 
The Court then rose. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
se ee 
[Reurer “Sescian” ro “Jaraw Matt.” 


London, March 22nd. 

Itis understood that the Comptoir d’Escompte 
de Paris will be reconstructed under the title 
of the Comptoir National Bank, with a capital 
of 40,000,000 francs and power to increase the 
sate to 80,000,000. 

London, March 23rd. 

Stormy and acrid debates on Supply have 
taken place in the House of Commons. Har- 
court moved an amendment proposing a reduc- 
tion of the salaries of Salisbury and Webster, 
and Bradlaugh moved an amendment proposing 
the reduction of Balfour's salary, but both 
amendments were negatived. There are con- 
stant scenes in the House in which the Irish 
members are prominent figures. 

London, March 27th. 

The Tribunal of Commerce of Paris has ex- 
pressed the opinion that no grounds exist for 
the liquidation of the Comptoir d'Escompte de 
Paris. . 

The debate on the proposed increase of the 
Navy has commenced. Mr. Cremer moved an 
amendment that the proposed outlay was need- 
less, and advocated a policy of disarmament. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, said 
that the mightiness of England was the best 
guarantee for peace. 








London, March 28th. 
Mr. John Bright is dead. 


The following sketch of Mr. Bright’s career is 
taken from “ Men of the Time :"— 


Rnicur, the Right Hon. John, MLP., is the son of the late Jacob 
Pright of Greenbank, near Rochdale, where he was born, Nov. 
16,1811. Having received the rudiments of a substantial English 
education, he entered his father's business and breamea member 
of the fim of Johw Bright and Brothers, cetton-spinners and 
manufacturers of Rochdale, At a comparatively early age he 
began to address local audiences en social and politica-economi= 
cal topics, and he delivered, at a literary institution in his native 
tows, a series of lectures embodying his reminiscences of a 
Tour’ to the Holy Land in 183s, Though he had taken part in 
the Reform agitation of 1831-2, Mr. Bright first distinguished 
himself in political life by becoming in 1839 one of the earliest 
members of the Anti-Corn, Law League, which grew outof an 
Association formed in 1838 to obtain the repeal of the Corn Laws 
In April, 1843, at a bye election, he stood as a candidate for the 
tepresentation of the City of Durham, but was defested by Lord 
gannon, a Conservative and Protectionist.. His. Lordshi 
eHowever, unseated on petition, and at the election which 
werenpon ensued in July of the same year Me, Bright was re- 
Ted by a majority af 78._ He-continved to sit for Durham til 
iy, when he was returned for Manchester. He made his 
maiden speech in Parliament on Mr, Ewart's motion for extend 
Ing the principles of tree trade, Avg. 7, 1443. During the interval 
between his clection for Manchester andthe accession of the 
frst Derby Ministry to power, Mr. Bright's activity in Parliae 
ment andon the platiorm was varied and continuaus. Inthe 
House of Commons he proposed to apply the. remedy of free 
trade in land tothe state af things which produced the Tein 
famine, Heappealed, unsuccessfully, Yor the ispatch of a royal 
Commission toinvestigate the condition of India, and in 1840 be 
Was appointed one of the members of the celebrated select com- 
mittee of the Houses of Commons on official salaries, In the 
egislature and in the provinces, especially at Manchester, he 
co-operated with Mr, Cobden in’ the movement which the latter 
Sought tocreate in favour of financial reform, mainly with a view 
to the reduction of our naval and military establishments. In 
1841 he voted with those who attempted to censure Lord Pal- 
merston in the Pacifico aflair; and in isa he took @ prominent 
partin the welcome given to Kossuth by the advanced Liberals of 
Lancashire. On the formation of of the first Derby Ministry 
Mr. Bright aided in that teinporary re-organization of the Ante 
Com-Law League which the acceptance ot free trade by the new 
government afterwards rendered unnecessary. He was réelected 
for Manchester, after a contest, at the general election of 
With the accession of Lord Aberdeen's ministry to power began 
the discussion of the Eastern question, his share in which al 
ted from Mr. Bright from many of his former supporte 
right denounced the policy of the Russian war with en 
hisprotests against it were stopped by an attack of sever 
and just as the war had been bronght toa close, Me. Br 
Compelled to forego ail public action. The news of the defeat of 
ord Palmerston on the Canton question reached him while in 
Tealy, in Marchy 18<7, Although he had necessarily taken no 
personal part in the debate or division which produced Lord 
Paimerston's appeal to the country, vet he expressed bis entire 
approval of the vote of ceneure which had been’ proposed by Mr. 
Cobden, and seconded by Mr. Milner Gibson. At the general elec 
tien that ensued, Manchester rejected both’ Mr. Bright and Mr 
Miiner-Gibson by larger majorities, A few months afterwards, 
the death of Mr. Muntz caused a vacancy inthe representation 
of Birmingham the constituency invited Mr. Rright to become 
A candidate; he was elected 18¢7, and has continued 
to represent that borough down to the present time. After 
his name was mainly identified with a scheme for the reform of 
the electoral representation, by a wide extension of the suffrage 
and a. more equal distribution of the seals with reference to 
population, and alterations in the law of entail. He was an un- 
Compromising advucate of the North daring ‘the civil war in 
‘America, and after the close of the stragule +he renewed 
the agitation for reform. He visited Ireland, and he was 




































































































tertained at a banquet in Dublin, Oct, jo, 1868, on an, invitation 
signed by upwards of 20 Irish Liveral members of Parliament, 


UNIV 


Qn Nov. 3, 1868, he was precented with the freedom of the ity of 



































TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
Om 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
Thains ruave Youonama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and rs a.m,; and 42.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

5,630, 7.30, 885, 10, and 11.15 p 

Trains Lave TéKYs (Shimbashi)- at 640, 7.40, 
8.45," 0.45. and tr a.n.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15$ pin, 
Fanus—Finst Single, sex 7s; Second do., sew 453 
Third do., 25; First Return, yew 1,50; Second do. 
sen go. 


Vhose marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsueunsi, 
Kawasaki, aud Omori Stations. Those marked (1) s1ethesame 
asabave with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 




















‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains twavie Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11 §5 a.m. ; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

Farns—Vo Hodogaya, fiist-class sex 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; lo Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 40, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji 
sawa, sen 58, sent 34, sen 16; to Hiratsulea, sen 98, 
sen $4, sen 25; to Oiso, yew 1.00, sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 














TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) st 9.15 a.m, and 4.07 
p.m.; and Sutzuoxa at 7.15 a.m, and 2.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yen 
1,60; third-class, sen 82. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.90 and 1140 a.m., 
and 4.30 p.m.; Ursuxoatya (down) at g.49 a.m, and 
3.05 pm.; Srraxawa (down) 7.30 43n, and 12.24 
and 530 p.m.; Kortyasa (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
150 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnimta (down) at 7 and 
ag am, and 3.53 pam mxpat (down) at 5.15 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 
Trains Leave Surocams (up) at 6.23 and 10.90 
, and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.in., and 3.55 p.0 cusHEMA (up) at 6 and 
root a.m, and 2.35 pm.; Koxivama (up) at 8.03 
a.am,, and 1208 pan.; Ursunomtva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m 

Fanus.—Ueno to Ulsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Kuriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yew 1.37; to Fukushima yeu §, yen 
3.92, en 1.66; to Sendai sen 6 45, yen 4.90, yen 2 
to Shiogama yen 675, yer 4.50, yer 2.95, 


YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teave Téxvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Macnasit at 6 
30 and §.35 p.m. 
(Separate Compartment), 
36; third.class, sen 68, 
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2.05 ; second-class, yen 


TAKASAKL-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKE at 6.90 and 9.25 a.m, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxorawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Fanrus—First-class, sen 7: 
third-class, sen 25, 
MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 a.m, and 2.10 
p.m; and Ovaata (down) at am, and 7 p.m, 


Fanus—First-class, 3¢1 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 





} Second.class, sen 455 











OVAMA-KIRYU RATLWAY. 
‘Traiss—Ieave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 6.55 pm., and Kixvy (up) at 6 and 11am 
and 3 pm, 
Farrs—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 





STOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Teains 1eAViE NaGavA ato.osa.m., and s.o5 p.m, 

and ‘Taxutove at 7.30 a.m., and 9.50 pom. 
Fanus—Second-class, ser 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


NAG 








YOKOSUKA S MERS, 

STHAMKES LEAVE the Engiish Hatoba daiiy at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 pin,; anid Leave 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
aa 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
Krom Hongkong. per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Mar. 3oth.* 
From America... per PB. M.Co. Saturday, Mar. 3oth.1 
From Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & | per N.Y. K. 
Kobe ssc 3 


From Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 








Friday, April sth. 





Sunday, April 7th.t 
Monday, April 8th.§ 





* Deccan left Nagasaki on March ayth. + City of New York left 
San Francisco on March 11th. ¢ Batavia left Vancouver, B.C. 
fon March 19th. §,Belgic left San Francisco on March 20th, 





VHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 





For America ..... per O. & O.Co, Monday, Apr. 1st 
Vor Shanghai 
‘abe, and { per N.Y. Ky ‘Tuesday, April and. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N.D, Lloyds, Wednesday, Apr. 3rd. 
For Enrope, vid 

Tlongkong ... per P. &O.Co. Thursday, Apr_4th. 
For America... ... per P, M. Co Tuesday, April oth. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Thursday, Apr. 18th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
aS 
ARRIVALS, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
22nd March,—Honoluly 8uh March, General 
and Cattle.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gand March,—Shanghai and ports, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Balcarres Brook, British steamer 1,306, Burgess, 
23rd March,—Hongkong 13th March, Gene- 
ral.—Samuel, Samuel & Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2.489, Delacroix, 23d 
March,—Hongkong 15th, Shanghai 19th,and 
Kobe 22nd March, General.—Messageries 

















Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 23rd March, 

ancisco ‘2nd March, vid Honolulu, 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Ci 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
24th March,—Hongkong 15th March, vid Na- 
gasakiand Kobe, General.—P. & O.5.N, Co, 

Hunter, American bark, 337, R. J. Cumiskey, 
24th March,—Guam 26ih February, Whaling 
Gear.—Captain. 

Trifels, German steamer, 1,81 








6, C. Lange, 24th 
New York vid Nagasaki 24th March, 
a and Jap ¢ Go. 

Hector, British steamer, 1,557, Batt, 25h March, 
—Kobe 23rd March, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

Dorset, British 1,716, Daniels, 25th 
March,—Sh tai 2tst’ March, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 26th 
March,—Nagasaki 21st March, Coal.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 2 
March,—Pagon 17th March, Cobra.—Jar 
ding, Matheson & Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 
March,—Handa 26th March, General.— 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U: vette, C 
March,—Kobe 25th March. 

Titan, British steamer, 1,555, Brown, 28th March, 
Shanghai 24th March, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Anna Beathra, German bark, 469, Neilson, 28th 
March,—Takao}11,200 bags Sugar.—Captain. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 

ine, 28th March,—Hakodate 25th March, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th March,—Kobe 27th March, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, rman steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
2gth March,—Hongkong 23d March, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 29th 
March,—Hongkong 237d_ March, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. Co. 
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ain McNair, 27th 









































DEPARTURES. 
City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 














Gaelic, British steamer, 4.205, Pearne, 25th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and General — 
O, & O, S.S. Co, 


Theresa, German bark, 399, Moller, 25th March, 
—Takao, General.—Chinese. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 26th 
March,—Takao, General.—Chinese. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th March,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 27th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
G 





“0. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
27th March,—Kobe, Mails and General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, 27th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
28th March,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Na 
gasaki, Mails and Gener al.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Hector, British steamer, 1,557, Balt, 27th March, 
—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Barcarres Brook, British steamer, 1,306, Burgess, 
28th March,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
28th March;—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
=Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Nowwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 
March,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M.S 
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PA 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mari, from Hono- 
lulu:—Messrs. Balwin, Paviher, and Maeda in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Atao Kintaro and 4 children 
in second class ; and 199 passengers in steerage. 
apanese steamer Yokohama Maru, trom 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. A. B. H 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Johns, Mr. and Mrs. Tac! 
bana, Messrs. R. D. Robison, M. V. J. Webber, 
Harold R. Rawcliffe, E. Von Hirsch, G. Pratt 
Balow, J. N S. Koga, M. Hamada, M 
Muraji, T. Ochiai, K. Inouye, R. Okawachi, S. 
Motisuye, Pere H. Perrin, N. Muraji, Rev. H.N 
Woo, and Bishop Midon in ca’ 3 Messis. K. 
Ono, G. Kitamura, R. Kishozai, M. Nonomura, 
and R. Yoshimizu in second class; and 85 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Anadyr, from Hongkong, 
and Kobe :—Messis. Seki, Nijo, 
Green, Yasauro Yegi, Charpentier, Martinto, 
Fougerat, Daniel, Navion and servant, aud Dallan 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Naga nd Kobe :—Lord and Lady Dormer 
and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Fuchs, Miss Serma, 
Mr, Finlay, Captain and Mrs, Johnstone, Mr. 
Propet. Adams, Lord Ashburton’s servant, M 
Calthorpe, Mr. Omsley, and Mr. Tweedle in cab 
and 4 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, fror an Francisco : 
—Rev. C. K. Cumming, Mrs. A. V. Eastlake, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Olmstead, Messrs. J. L. Campbell, 
S.H. Ziegfeld, E. Amuat, J. Isl , W. H. 
‘albot, and Alex. Center i) cabin. For Mong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. O'Connor, Messrs. 
Fritz A. Brockelmann, and J. 1. 
Dickinson in cabin. For ‘Shanghai: Mrs. 
Pauli and Mrs. O. Howard in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs. M. Nome . Murakami, H 
Watanabe, C, Klamme, and 
10 passenger in second class and 109 in ste 

Per German steamer General Warder 
Hongkong :—Messrs. A. W. Baumgarten, S. Hori, 
Ohisako Sadak i Chang Yuen, 
Miss E. Lessner, Messrs. Doolanomal, Ching Sing 
Ting, and S. Chark in cabin; 1 European, 7 Ja: 
panese, and § Chinese in third class; and”35 
Chinese and 3 Indians on deck. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong 
ts. Hepburn, Miss Wood, Captain Cal 
eutenant Brett, R.A., Mr. and Mrs. Abell, Mr. 
and Mrs, Klear, Messrs. J. R. Hood, A. Downey, 
I, Olman, F. Lazelle, K. cach, and FP, Oln 
in cabin; and 10 passengers in steerage. 
San Francisco: Marquis de Mores and’ serv 
Miss C, Withers, Mrs. Neff, Miss Ward, Miss 
lirop, Miss H. P. Philips, Miss Wisner, 
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Friele, 22nd March,—San Francisco, Mails] Thos. Forrest and servant, Hon. J. M. 

‘and GeneralPe Mav SiS.Car Messrs. Lewis H. Withey, Saml. B. Sinclair, A. 
Frigga, German’ steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 23rd|S. Houwink, G. Mallinger, and ‘T. Koning in 

March,—Kobe, General.—-Simon, Evers &| cabin. 


0. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 24th 
March,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Afghan, British steamer, 1,439, Golding, 25th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 
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DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shan 
| Kobe —-Lieut-General Baron ‘Ozawa, 
Oshima, Captain Uebara, Mrs. M. Mu 
Kawano Shige, Messts. §. Nakajima, Ch, Jubi 
W. H. Taylor, Ch. Heymann, Mitchell, aid 
Winckler in cabin. 























.|Obseiving no sign of life, proceeded. 







fat 








Per American steamer City of Sydney, for 
Francisco :—Messrs. H. Wilks, James Wi 
S. G. Wood, G. W. Hill, James Sinclair, 4 
Grant Mackie, ‘T. Shiba, G. Masher, and A.M, 
Robin in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkeng — 
Mrs. H. R. Cox, M. Pauli, Messrs. T. N. Cuisk 
and Alex. Center in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Mam, jor 
Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. Crowe and child, Mrs 
rem Mis. C. George, Mrs. O. Howard, 
nan, Mrs. J. Davieson and child, Rey, 
C.S. Eby, Messrs. S. Hayashi, Kawamuia, H, 
Nakamura, F. ‘Taylor, and Tsubo. 
; Mr. and Mrs, She Sew Chee aid 
two children, Messrs. La Yung Ming, and Kob: 
yashi in second class; and 130 passengers i 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. Steele, (xo 
children, and servant, Messrs. W. H. Pengelley, 
D. M. Fleming, ]. ‘T. Dickinson,’R.N., M. P. 
Atkinson, R.N., T. ‘Taylor, and J. L. Hoeflich in 
cabin; and 17 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Messrs. C. W. Dimock, A. Oestmann, G. Charles. 
worth, Marians, Davis, M. Noda, R. Kondo, A. 
Konishi, M. Date, C. Inagaki, S. Yajima, 7. 
Takayanagi, H. Ozawa, and R. Suge in cabin; 
Mr. Rowland and g passengers in second clas; 
and 135 in steerage. 


































CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, for Son 
Francisco — 
Tha. 
Shanghai - 
Hyogo 
Yokohama 


109 











Hongkong 180 
Total’. 289 

st 

Shanghai Ko, cee? 
Hongkong = 





Yokohama 





Total ssi 4oo 40 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai va 
Kobe :—Silk for France, 7 bales. Waste sill for 
France, 136 bales. ‘Treasure, for Shanghsi 
$5,100 003 for Hongkong, $948.505 total, 86,0455 





REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Balcarres Brook, Capiai’ 
Burgess, reports:— Left Hongkong the 121i 
March, at daylight; had strong. north-eastel) 
winds and high sea to Formosa ; thence had SE, 
N.E., and uortherly winds and fine weatl: 
Rock Island; thence to port light airs and 
rain, Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd March, 
9 p.m. 

The British steamer 
Peane, reports :—Left 
March, at 3.46 p.m. had southerly winds and se 
weather to Honolulu, where arrived the 9! 
March, at 9 p.m. and left the roth, at 4 p.m 
fvesh N.E. Wades to 19th; thence to poit | 
strong southerly wind, and. squally. Arrived 
Yokoliama the 23rd March, at 11.15 p.m. 
19 days, 18 hours, 51 minutes, 

The German steamer General Werder, Captail 
Eichel, reports:—Left Hongkong the 23rd Match, 
7.30 a.m.; had strong northerly winds, wih vey 
cross sea during the commencement of the voyage 
thence to port had light and fresh variable 
and moderate winds. Arrived at Yokohama tlt 
2gth March, at 4.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metc# 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 23rd March, at2 
p.n.; bad brisk north-easterly winds to Breake' 
Point; thence to Ockseu light north easterly ais 
and smooth sea. Wind then increased to fre! 
north-eastetly gale on the 2gth, gradually ¢ 
creasing aswe approached Yokoshima and back'g 
to North; Yokoshima to Ooshima fresh and 
northerly winds and fine; thence to Rock [si 
light southerly winds and overcast skys at Om 
saki rain; Rock Island to port moderate no! 
westerly winds. In lat. 33.52 N., long. 137.0 & 
70 miles E.N.E. of off Oos! Ja, passed throuf! 
a quantity of wreckage and bundles of planks "= 
by straw ropes. Observed some larger pies! 
the north and proceeded near for observatle® 
proved to be the wreck of a junk apparent!) 
in two by collision, the bow with anchor attacleé 
being ¥ mile from the stern, ithe being large 

‘The jerk 
Lt 1,000 to 1,500 piculs in size, Ari 
‘okohama the 2gth March, at 5.30 am. Tih 
5 days, 13 hours, 30 minutes. 
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Gaelic, Captain W. & 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
SS ge 
IMPORTS. 

Our market has been very quiet during the past 
week, and rates for Yarn may be quoted slightly 
easier for English spinnings; Bombays remain 
unchanged, ‘The Cotton Piece Goods trade is 
very quiet and quotations nominal. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 4oo bales 
English and 150 bales Bombays. 

Corros Piece Goops.—The following sales are 
reported :—2,500 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, and of 
‘T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces. 

Woottexs.—The reported sales aggregate 
700 pieces Italians, and about 3,000 pieces Mous- 
selines. 

COTTON YARNS. 

















Nos. + $30.00 to 31.25 
Nos. 16/24, Medium ..... 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 32.25 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ....... 33.00. to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary....... 32.00. to 33.00 
Nos. 28:32, Medi 34.00 to 35.00 


Nos. 28/32, Good 33.00 to 36.50 


Nos. 38/42, Medi 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 325, Two-fol 37.50 0 38.50, 
No. 42s, Two-fold 38.50. to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 


Nos. 10/04, Bonibay 
colron 





Sl agigo. to 25.50 
PIECE GOODS, 

g5—84Th, 384 yds.'sy inches $1.75 to 2.25 
cy Shistings—olh, 38h yds. 45inches 2.20 to 263 












































V. Cloth—7%, 24 yaids, g2inches ...... 140 to 1.53 
Indigo Shictings—r2 yards, 4yinches... 130 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.. 1.30 to 2.30 
Cotton—llaliansand Satteens Black, 32 ew 4 

inches. . sibsnecesrnistsecercia, O}OF (0 O00 
Yurkey Reds—tf to 24ib, 24 yards, 30° row vince, 

inches Mecleey ve 1d to 14s 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3h, 24 yards, yo 

SGChER scasggtectitinscsenaiak 459 to 1.75 
Tukey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

HNCWES 2 ssosecsscserr furs 1.90 to 0.20 
Velvets—Hlack,, 35 yards, 221 5.00 lo 6.15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-5 0.60 to 0.72 
Faffachelas, 12 yaids, qyinches .... 1.35 tw 235 

WOOLLIENS, 

Osteans, 40-42 yatds, 12 inches... $4.00 tw 50 

n Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 30}, 
Italian Cloth,” 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium...) oan omkto as} 
Italian Cloth, 30" yards, 32" inches 

c 0.18 to ath 
Monssel 

31 inches ong to 016 
Cloths — Pil sme 0.30 tO 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 050 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches : 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341, 

per Movs. ae we 0.33 1 4 38 





METALS. 

Market dull and unchanged. Buyers are ap- 
parently occupied with deliveries of previous con- 
tracts, and are unwilling to make fresh purchases 
at present. 


















Hat Bars, Linch .. see $2.99 lO 3.00 
+ Wlat Bars, } inch 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square 1 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted......... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size. 310 to 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted «2.2... 3.60 
Sheet Won. oeeceeeeere 420 
Galvanized iron sheets 7-20 
Wire Nails, assorted . - 5.00 

Plates, per hox i 5.50 

leon, No.3 13a} 





KEROSEN 

Buyers have again operated freely at quotations, 
and have apparently now got all the stock here 
into their hands, ‘Trade in Tokyo, for the interior, 
is reported good, but dealers will have now suffi- 
cient stock (0 catry them on a few months. 







Quorarions. 
Chester we $2,074 to 2.10 
Comet 2.00. to 2.05 
Devoe 1.97} to 2.024 
Russian’... e 1.95" to 2.00 





SUGAR. 

Buyers during the past seven days have been 
rather conspicuous by their absence. ‘Transac- 
tions have only been for actual requivements. 
Sales of White Refined were 3,499 piculs at prices 
varying from $5.62} per picul to $7.40 per picul. 
Of Takao Sugar only 2,000 piculs changed hands 
at $3.70 per picul. ‘The market for White sorts 
is firm, whilst prices for Takao are weak, ‘The 
German bark Anna Bertha arrived on the 29th 
inst. with 11,200 piculs consigned to one firm, 
The production of ‘Takao for the year is put at 


240,000 piculs. 
















White Refined ...... $5.60 to 7.40 
Manila. : 3.80 to 4.00 
‘Taiwanfoo 3.45 to 3.50 
Pentama 3:50 to 3.60 
Namiida.. 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake = 3.90 
Brown 3-70 to 3.85 
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EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 22nd instant, since 
which date there has been settled 177 piculs, dis- 
tributed thus :—Hanks 188 piculs, Re-reels 1 picul, 
Kakeda 25 piculs, while Filatures give a negative 
result of 37 piculs. No Direct shipments since we 
last wrote. 

‘The market has been very quiet, and had it not 
been for an exceptional demand in Hank sorts for 
Europe we should have had practically a blank 
week. The general news from consuming markets 
has not been at all brilliant, and shippers have 
been very chary in making purchases. Holders 
have been faitly firm, being able to carry the 
small stock on hand with comparative ease. Prices 
are in some instances a trifle lower: but when the 
quality and time of year are both taken into 
account we do not find values really less than they 
were a week ago. 

The recent demand for Filatures appears to 
have ceased entirely: the transactions of the week 
giving a minus quantity, in fact some parcels of 
Koshu, bought a few days back, have been rejected 
in toto. 

‘The spring weather has now fairly set in, and 
we may presume that reeling establishments will 
be soon sending down further supplies, At present 
the retrograde movement continues, the consumers 
drawing more from our Market than the producers 
send us. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval. ‘The French mail sileamer 
Saghalien cartied 7 bales, only and the Ancona 
which left port yesterday morning at daylight had 
no Raw Silk atall on board. ‘The present export 
figures are therefore 37,675 piculs, against 32,949 
piculs last year and 21,271 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks—A rather sudden enquiry—presumbly 
for London—resulted in the purchase of 100 piculs 
Hachoji at $480. Some small parcels Shinshu 
have also been done at the following figure: 
Nhiban $5373, Shimaru $525, also Shimonita at 

10. 
8570s atuyes.—The business here has been less 
than nothing. Some few small lots of Shinsht, 
Kosh and Mino have been taken into godown at 
$590, but have been more than counterbalanced by 
rejections of previous purchases. Market is quiet, 
but holders decidedly firm for good quality. 

Re-reels—The only sale worthy of noie wasa 
fragment of Kirihana at $600. There are still 
about 800 piculs Re reels in Stock, but the trade 
seems neither anxious to buy or sell. 

Kakeda.—wo or three small sales comprising 
Kinko at $612 and Horsehead at $563. Stock in 
this department is exceptionally small. 

Oshu and Taysaam kinds have given rise to no 
transactions at all. ‘ 


























QuoraTiONs, 





Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 









































































Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) Nominal. 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) ‘510 to 520 
Manks—No. 24 to 3 .. 505 tost0 
Manks—No. 5. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 34 480 to 400 
Filatures—Textra 00) 660 to 680 
ilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 640 to 650 
ilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to 640 
ilatures—No. 1}, 13/10, 14/17 deniers 610 to 620 
tures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 600 to610 
sNo. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to Goo 
res—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 570 to 5c 
eels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No.1. 610 to 620 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 590 to Goo 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .-. $90 to $80 
Reseels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Extea é 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 Goo to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to $70 
Kakedas—No. a} 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 0 to 
Kakedas—No. 3) ae 
Kakedas—No. 4 - 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 = 
Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2 = 
Namatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—No. 24 esteste a 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 29th March, 1889 :— 
S 1807-88. 1886.87, 
Breer, Mevaee 
Europe 14.367 9804 
ica 17903 11,346 
Bales 37,358 32,270 21,240 
Up tatre (Pes 37,675 32,949 21,278 
SettlementsandDirect } "6" Mua eE A PISUbE. 
Export Tromst [aly $ SPARS. AHOSe> 743;800) 
Stock, 29th March ...... 3,750 7,850, 9,900 
Available suppliestodate 41,150 40,800 32,400 





WASTE SILK. 


Not quite so much doing in this branch as before, 
and the setilements for the week are not more than 


UNI 


215 piculs divided thus :—Nosk 

77 piculs, Mawata 6 piculs. 
Artivals-have about kept 

the stock list is practically un 
‘These is still a gre 


#132 piculs, Kibiso 


pace with sales, and 
changed. 

at ‘scarcity of good Waste, 
much of the nominal stock having been sorted 
over and rejected time alter time. Good Noshi is 
especially hard to find, the lower grades not being 
too plentiful. 

The Saghalien (24th inst.) carried 136 bales of 
various descriptions for France and Switzerland. 
The Ancona (28th) had 21 bales for Marseilles and 
Tiieste. ‘These departures bring the present 
Waste export to 28,434 piculs, against 23,978 last 
year and 22,713 at same date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No sign of business, season 
closed. 

Noshi.—Some dealings, principally in Foshu at 
prices ranging from $65 to $80, accoiding to 
quality and assortment. One small parcel Oshu 
done at $120. 

Kibiso.—A few purchases of miscellaneous kinds. 
Medium Filature at $100. Mino $50 to $65, Oshu 
$40 to $55, Foshu $42. 

Mawata.—One purchase for Italy at $185. 

guorations, 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 





























































Noshi-ito—Filature, Good $115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Tilature, Medium a to 110, 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to i in Aa 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best. = 
NeshiitomShinsh, Good = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium....... 0 to 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to liest doteie 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. ...... — 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good = 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 
i lature, Hest selected ...... = 
ture, Seconds .. 105 to 11 
iso—Oshu, Good to Best « eae 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .... to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair........ erlpcas 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Comiion 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ... 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hacho}!, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to i 
Mawata—Good to Best vo... tess 180 to 200 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 29th March, 1889:— 
SuAsow 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-89, 
Picuus. Bicous, — Prewey, 
Waste Silt... 25,950 21,153 19,26. 
Pierced Cocoons sue 3478 ais: gaa 
28434 23,978 22,713 
Sinead fy teeter. ewes. ewes, 
SEtpurttvon iat fly} 29809 28.700 33,900 
Stock, 2gth March ...... 4,000 3,900 5,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,500 33,600 31,200 





Exchange has weakened a trifle since last report, 
and is now quoted as follows :—Loxpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/19; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents 3/18; New Yorn, 30 d/s, 
U.S.G., $7545 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; Panis; 4 m/s, 
fes. 3.945 0 mjs. fes. 3.96. 

Estimated Sill Stock, agth March, 1889:— 














Raw. nevus. Waste, ricuus. 
Hanks crssssesssnes 14000 | Cocoons ... oe 
Filatures ......... 1,571 
Resreeis. 0.0... cseseses 807 
Kakeda 208 
Oshu 164 
Taysaa Sse 
Total piculs ...... 3,750! Total piculs ...... 4,000 
TEA. 


About 100 piculs of Common Teas have been 
bought at $8 to $10 per picul, presumably for San 
Francisco trade. Tea shipments per Parthia, 
which sailed on the 21st instant, were 8,500 Ibs. 
for Canada, and 400 lbs. for Vancouver, total 8,900 
Ibs. from Kobe. ‘The same steamer took 2,559 Ibs. 
for Tacoma and 32,789Ibs. for Canada, aggre- 

ating 35,348 Ibs. from this port. The City of 
Svdney sailed on the 22nd instant, with 11,558 Ibs. 
for New York, goo Ibs. for Saint Paul, and”3,951 
Ibs. for San Francisco, aggregating 16,409 Ibs. 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has weakened from the highest point, 
and is not very firm at quotations :— 
Stetling—Bank Hills on demand 
Sterling—Banke 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 inonths’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Banke sight ...... ‘ 
On Hongkong—Private 30 days’ sight 2. 
nghai—Dank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig! 
On New York—Bantk Bills ond 
On New York—Private yo days’ si - 74h 
On San FranciscoBank Bills on demand... 73 
On Sau FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight. 74 


Original from 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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iY aTKINSO 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


‘surpasses all others for its natural fragrance, 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


DE COLOGNE 
strength and delight 


is uneq’ 
falodonr. Tt far ‘the numerous 
name, 


‘compounds sold under the same’ 
ATKINSON’S 


{FLORIDA WATER 


mn excepticnally re perfume for the hand- 
illed from the choicest exotics. 


(Of ail Dealers, and of the Monusfacturert— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 





PADDLE S' 





YARROW’S 
sumer STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 





AMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


RS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WaTER, 


Stern W heel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 
June 2, 1888 


52ins, 
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Conrorate MARK. 








‘And seo that each Jar 8 Baron Lickigra i 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 





‘To be had of all Storokeepsrs and Dealers throughout India. 


ignature 


f 







A al 
FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES ANO SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 





Cookery Books Post Gane ou Application to the Climates, and for any 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


June 9, 1888. 


52ins. 








STEEL & aie 


STEEL CASTINGS, &6.,2&0. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 











Bilious Affections. 






N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


February 16, 1889. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
SG Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Siok- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


ni Druggists and. Storekeepers. 





52ins. 
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June 16, 1888. 52ins. 

ions THE a, 
CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


THE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN-] ¢¢ 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Oise, or 
of Messrs. Ketty & Watsn, Limited, No. 28 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
Post Free in-Japan. 
“Japan Man.” Oveicr, 
February 18th, 1889. 
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“THE TOKYO WAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGH U AEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IX 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tuesbay, 





Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morwinos, price ven 

6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 

ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 

Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January 1st, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


Wir Corourrp PLAN, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprial t# 
the “ Javan Mart.” of copious ‘translations {fo 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by «Our Re 
porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after av 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the apan Mail Ofice 


of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 

Printed and Published for the Prormiexon at 1%, Me Sf 
Settement, by fowas Encacore Usain, of NO 2% 

Yokohama™Sarcnoay, Manca 50 89. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
= URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A i REVI EW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LI 


ERATURE, AND ART. 








ReGisTeRED AT TH 
AS A NEWSPAPI 





YOKOHAMA, APRIL 6ru, 1889. 


Wie Fk (VoL. XI. 











‘The Departure of the Hon. P, Le Poer Trench «+... 
The History of Parliamentary Institutions in Japan 
The American Press on the Japanese 

Fanewstt Extartaisaast 10 THs Hor, P, Le Peor TRENCH 


+. 329 
329 
331 
333 








Toxvo City Iuproveesr a 
‘Tue Surrvementary Rateway Loay.. 
‘Tuk Cotusction oF Nationat Taxes 
Conrssronoexce:— 

Col. Olcott and Ghost Stories 











Yoxonamy Fire Brioane 
Tus History or tusJaravese PARLIAMENT 
‘Tux Exousn Law 
Tux Daxoee or ba 
Lavest Tevecrans 
Sutrrin [sretircexce 
Cospnenciat Ixrsenrcexte 


The Sapa Weskly | Mail, 


“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on dusiness be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 








Yoxonama: Sarurpay, Aprit 6TH, 1889. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tan ‘Byigo } News changed amaeakip on the 
Ist instant. 


Tue railway station at Zushimura on the Yoko- 
suka line has been completed. ‘ 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Kanda, who was 
for many years the head of the Kobe Hospital, 


Tue Exhibition of Fine Arts Kyoto was opened 
on the rst inst., and will remain open ninety 
days. 

Tue Naval Department has ordered a steel 
gunboat from the Ishikawajima Shipbuilding 
Yard. 

Apprications for shares in the Kyushu-Sakai 
Railway Company largely exceeded the number 
for allotment. 

‘Tue special session of the Osaka Local As- 
sembly has been formally closed by Mr. Nishi- 
mura, the new Governor, 





Viscount Kaxr Taxayosnt has received per- 
mission from H.M. the Emperor to reside 
permanently in Hyogo. - 





Ir is stated that Mr. Adachi, new Prefect of 
Fukui, will be appointed to the office of Vice- 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police. 





Tur Authorities are considering the advisability 
of establishing meteorological stations in Yama- 
gata and Fukushima Prefectures. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Japan Sanitary 
Society will be held on the afternoon of the 30th 
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ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, 
when addresses will be delivered by Messrs. 
Nakabama and Aoyama. 


Bustness in Osaka at present is described as 
very active, about 16,000 bales of merchandise 
being handled at that port daify. 


Boar races promoted by teachers and students 
of the Imperial University, are to take place on 
the 1oth instant on the Sumida River. 


WrestLinc matches extending over ten days will 
be opened on the roth proximo in the grounds 
of the Ekoin Temple, at Ryogoku, Tokyo. 








Mr. J. H. Jewerr, who is in charge of the busi- 
ness of the Consulate-General for Denmark at 
Yokohama, has been appointed Vice-Consul. 


A NEW steamer, named the dsagao Maru, 
ordered by the Mitsu Bishi Company from 
England, arrived at Nagasaki on the 23rd ultimo. 


Tue foreign community of Nagasaki has sent a 
petition to General Harrison, praying that Mr. 
Birch, the U.S. Consul at that port, may not be 
removed. 


Srvce the rst of January last 23 children were 
lost in the Western District of Osaka, but they 
were all found by the police and restored to 
their parents. 


Rumours are again current of the illness of Li 
Hung-chang. It is now stated that he is so 
seriously indisposed that he can scarcely arti- 
culate distinctly. 


Tur Museum and Zoological Garden in Ueno 
Park, hitherto closed every Monday, will be 
opened to the public on that day during the 
current month, 





Apmirat Viscount Exomoto will leave the 
capitaFabout the middle of this month for the 
south in order to enquire into and report on 
local scholastic affairs. 


Apairat Berxnap, the new Commander-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Asiatic Squadron, arrived 
here on Thursday in the City of Mew Fork 
from San Francisco, 


Tue Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard has received 
an order for two new steamers. The establish- 
ment has its hands quite full at present, over 
1,000 men being employed. 


Ture are 3,799 emigrants in Hawaii belong- 
ing to Yamaguchi en, and the sums transmit- 
ted by them to their parents or other relatives 
amounted last year to yen 91,630. 





Mr. Tantcucut, the celebrated painter of Kyoto, 
who is shortly to exhibit his works at Chomoji, 
intends, it is said, to send them next year to the 
National Exhibition at Tokyo. 


Viscount Matsuparra Sapanort, a master of 
the Board of Ceremonies, has been permitted to 
accept and wear a third-class decoration con- 
ferred on him by the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary. Messrs, Yamanouchi Katsuaki and 


gle 


Hidaka Tetsufu, respectively a Secretary and a 
clerk in the Imperial Household, have also 
received permission to accept and wear decora- 
tions conferred on them by His Majesty. 





Dr. Yosuipa, who for many years has been in 
charge of the Osaka Hospital and Medical 
School, has retired. He was presented with a 
testimonial in the form of a sum of money. 





Tur Yashukan (Exhibition of Arms) in the en- 
closure of the Yasukuni Shrine vat Kudan, 
Tokyo, will be opened to the public every Satur- 
day and Wednesday during April and May. 


Tue Otsu Brewery Company have at length got 
to work, and will place their beer on the market 
next month. Itis intended to give away, in the 
form of samples, 200 so£u to commence with. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Shimba Fish 
Company (Limited), at Honzaimokucho, Itcho- 
me, Nihonbashi, with a capital of yen 100,008, 


A MEETING of promoters of the Boso Railway 
Company will be held on the afternoon of the 
7th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 


Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 


Tue Osaka Cement Company having been for 
some time unable to fill the orders received, 
though producing 1,500 casks of cement daily, 
have ordered machinery to raise the daily out- 
turn to 5,000 casks. 


Tu buildings for the new theatre at Kakigara- 
cho Sanchome, Nihonbashi, which were com- 
menced in January last, have been finished, and 
the are decorations are expected to be completed 
before the end of this month. 


Prince Suimazu Tapanart, who leaves the capi- 
tal on the morning of the 3rd instant for Kago- 
shima, visited the Palace on the morning of 
the rst instant, and was received by H.M. the 
Emperor in farewell audience, 


Two otter-hunting vessels, ordered by the Im- 
perial Marine Products Company, from the 
Shinagawa Shipbuilding Yard have been com- 
pleted, and will leave for the Kurile Islands 
about the beginning of next month. 











Tue villagers of Otsu, in Idzumo, sighted a 
whale off their coast the other day, and the 
fishermen, putting off in their boats, soon sur- 
rounded the leviathan and brought it in, It 
was 60 feet in length, and realized yen 850. 








Tux saté brewers have determined on being 
their own carriers between Kobe and Tokyo, and 
are looking out for a suitable steamer for that 
purpose. They have already subscribed yen 
80,000 towards the purchase of the vessel. 


Fire broke out in a stack of rice straw on the 
ground of Mr. Niikado Seisaku, at Arakawa- 
mura, Kami Niikawagori, Toyama Prefecture, 
on the 26th ultimo, at 1.30 am., and 116 





houses, including a district office and police 
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station, were destroyed, 2 houses being par- 
ally damaged, before the flames were subdued 
at 5 a.m. 


Tue Kyoto people appear to have become 
alarmed for the safety of their property by the 
late fire, and the consequence is that the 
Electric Light Company have received no less 
than 10,000 applications for installations since 
the fire took place. 





A survey of the proposed route of the electric 
tramway to be constructed between Mihashi, 
Ueno, and the site of the Third National Ex- 
hibition to be opened’ next year in Ueno Par 
was begun by the Japan Engineering Company 
on the 1st instant. 





Mr. Masupa, Manager of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, in an address on commercial matters 
recently at the Kobe Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke emphatically on the necessity that existed 
for sending young men abroad as apprentices 
to learn trades. 


SUBTERRANEAN noises which were observed in 
July and September last in the Yunasawa 
er Mine, in Aomori fen, have lately been 
repeated, and upon the representations of the 
miners the manager has decided to stop work- 
ing for a while, fearing a disaster. 





Tue quantity of porcelain manufactured at 
Imari has reached such dimensions that the 
manufacturers are arranging for the purchase of 
a couple of steamers, as they find that the 
freights they pay are more than sufficient to 
keep two vessels running continuously. 


‘Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kobu Railway Company will be held on 
the oth inst. in the assembly hall of the Tokyo 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi, to receive the report and 
accounts for the lawer half of last year. 


In Shiga fen, a new road has been made 
between Tasake and Nakano, and to celebrate 





its opening the flying of a monster kite will be| 


part of the ceremony. Its dimensions are 50 
feet long by 45 feet beam, and 5,800 sheets of 
paper and 350 pieces of wood have been used 
in its construction, 


His Inpertar Hicuness Freip-Marsuat Prince. 
Artsugawa arrived in Kyoto on Friday morning 
and was received at the railway station by Go- 
vernor Kitagaki. He afterwards inspected the 
Engineers’ barracks at Fushimi, and sat down 
to dinner with the soldiers, who greatly appre- 
-ciated the honour. 








Tue manufacture of new 1 yen convertible notes 
to the amount of yen 1,000,000 has been com- 
pleted by the Imperial Printing Bureau, and a 
further supply, amounting to yen 5,000,090, will 
be finished before July next, in which month 
the new notes will be put in circulation by the 


Bank of Japan. 


Viscount Misurma Yataro, Messrs. Takasaki 
Motohiko, and Oura Hajima, eldest sons re- 
spectively of the late Viscount Mishima, and of 
Viscount Takasaki and Mr. Oura, Chief of the 
Ishikawajima branch of the Tokyo Prison, left 
Yokohama on the morning of the 1st instant for 
the United States to complete their studies. 








Fire broke out in the premises of Yamamoto 
Kamematsu at Shin-Kyogakadori, Kyoto, on 
the 22nd ult. at 1 a.m, Forty-three houses, 
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nine shrines, and two Buddhist temples were 
destroyed before the fire could be got under 
control at 4.a.m, The loss of property by the 
conflagration is estimated at over yen 50,000, 


A mounment projected by officials of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Office, to be erected in the 
enclosure of the Aoyama Cemetery to the 
memory of the late Viscount Nishima, will be 
completed about the end of August next. The 
pedestal will be four feet in height, on which a 
monument, twenty feet four inches in height, will 
be erected. . 


Tue mother of the last Shogun of the Tokugawa 
line, who has now attained the age of eighty-six 
years, gave an entertainment on the 25th ultimo 
at her residence at Hashibamachi, Asakusa, 
Tokyo, to the principal members of her house 
in celebration of her name being included in the 
list of persons over the age of eighty years to 
whom a sum of money was granted by the 
Government on the 11th February last. 





Ar the recent fire in Kyoto, which is said to 
have been the most serious that has occurre:| 
there during the past fifteen years, though only 
32 houses were destroyed, people caused ob 
struction to the firemen by lowering boxes 
containing their valuables down into their wells 
for safety. Had this not been done, wate: 
would have been sooner available and the fire 
would have been confined to smallerjdimensions, 
as the fire brigade have small hand-engines of 
foreign construction which are very quickly got 
to work, and which have frequently proved most 
useful. The fire of 1874 destroyed 100 house 
but at that time the present extinguishing ap- 
pliances were not in vogue. 





Tue Import market continues quiet, and of Yarn 
only small quantities have found buyers, and 
this at low figures for both English and Bombay 
spinnings. Heavy Shirtings and T.-Cloths have 
been principally in demand amongst Cotton 
Piece-goods, and Woollens are still more or 
less neglected. Metals are all dull. There is 
nothing to report in Kerosene. Dealers, having 
bought up all the “spot” cargo and being now 
well supplied, are cautious of operating further 
in view of possible exchange fluctuations. Never- 
theless, prices for future delivery are very firm 
at late rates, In the Sugar market there is a 
steady demand, and prices are regular. Arrivals 
continue to largely exceed sales, but this is usual 
at this season. The exceedingly small demand 
during the past few weeks for the principal Export, 
has induced holders of Silk to press offers ata 
slight reduction, but this has failed to induce 
much business, buyers here being almost bare of 
orders either from Europe is America. Easier 
rates and the condition of exchange may cause 
people on the other side to operate on the small 
stock left, though a good demand might show 
that reeling has not yet been finished. Available 
supplies to date are over 40,000 bales, There 
has been a small daily business in Waste Silk, 
full prices being paid for good cargo‘while com- 
mon parcels are slighty easier. The prospects 
of the Tea crop continue good. 
it will be much about the same as last year, but 
nothing positive can yet be said about quality. 
The first pic 
| handled. 
Jin exchange, but no sign is apparent of the 
\direction of the next movement, 








ng, however, will shortly be 


There has been a considerable fall 





As to quantity | 


NOTES. 





Tue Fiji Shimpé touches briefly on a subject of 
great importance to Japan. Referring to the 
constant failures made in respect of Treaty Re- 
vision—failures -which, especially the last, our 
contemporary greatly regrets—the 77# avers 
that many foreigners ascribe Japan's ill-success 
to her own want of resolution. While avowedly 
desiring to throw athe country open, say these 
critics, she really fears to do so, being unwilling 
wo face an influx of Chinese immigrants and the 
effect they would exercise on her industrials. 
The justice of such a notion is utterly denied 
by the Tokyo journal. The people of Japan, 
our contemporary declares, do not shrink from 
competition with the Chinese, however shrewd 
and industrious the latter may be. They do 
not shrink from competition with Occidentals, 
despite the latter's superior knowledge, ex- 
perience, business talents, and wealth. But, in 
point of fact, Treaty Revision does not involve 
any question of Chinese competition. If the 
Chinese are to be freely admitted to every part 
of Japan, then the Japanese also must be freely 
admitted to every part of China. And if this 
privilege be conferred on the Japanese, how 
can it be withheld from the subjects and citizens 
of other Powers having treaties with the Middle 
Kingdom? Thus, then, the Revision of Japan's 
Treaties would mean nothing less than the com- 
plete opening of the Chinese empire to foreign 
trade, travel, and residence. Is the Peking Go- 
vernment prepared for this? Assuredly not. It 
is, therefore, misapprehension, 
founded on imperfect acquaintance with the 
conditions of the problem, to assert that Japan 
shrinks from Treaty Revision for any such rea- 
son as the above. “The story is simply a pre- 
tence fabricated by subtle foreigners, who would 
fain saddle apon others a delay for which they 
are themselves really responsible.” 





an obvious 


* % * 

There is no doubt that foreigners have often 
discussed with uneasiness this contingency of 
Chinese immigration into Japan in the event of 
the Treaties being revised. We are not ourselves 
aware, however, that Japan has been suspected 
of deferring Revision because of any such fear. 
The question has presented itself chiefly to fo- 
reignersinterested in Japan’swelfare. The incon- 
venient consequences of Chinese immigration 
into countries so distant as the United States 
and Australasia have shown, on a small scale, 
what might be anticipated if unrestricted ac- 
cess were granted to a country within a 
few hours’ steam of the Middle Kingdom, 
and offering so many attractions and ma- 
terial inducements as Japan offers. But ‘for- 
tunately for herself Japan’s position enables her 
to avoid this risk, or at any rate to defer it for 
many years. 
her long isolation is that she can make the 
opening of her doors conditional on correspond- 
ing hospitality being extended to herself. Just 
as she says to Occidental Powers, ‘ we decline 
to admit your subjects and citizens to perfect 
freedom of trade, travel, and residence unless 
they submit to our jurisdiction,” so she can 
say to China, “we decline to admit your sub- 
jects to such privileges unless you in return 
admit ours.” And even then the tale of con- 
ditions would not be all told; for it is plain 
that no civilized people could possibly consent 
[to submit to Chinese laws and legal processes 
as they are now, whereas, without such sub- 








The one advantage accruing from 
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mission, Japan will assuredly not propose that 
her people should have unrestricted access to 
Chinese territority. China, in a word, stands 
distinctly outside the pale of Powers concerned 
in the question of Japanese Treaty Revision. 
Of course we are not now speaking in a fiscal 
The question of tarifis is altogether a 
different affair. 


sense. 


We do not doubt that the Aron Shimpé be- 
lieves in the validity of its reasons for endeavour- 
ing to discredit the new Civil Codes, but for 
our own part we are unable to appreciate the 
radical journal’s line. In a recent issue it 
refers to the history of the Codes. The project 
of compiling them had their origin, it says, in 
the time when the ill-fated Eto Shimpei was 
Minister for Justice. Mr. Mitsukuri, now Vice- 
Minister of Justice, made in those days a trans- 
lation of the French Codes, and thus turned 
public attention to the importance of codifying 
Japan’s laws. Subseauently a Committee of 
Compilation was established in the Senate, and 
the drafts made by it were afterwards revised by 
the Legislative Bureau, then by the Law In- 
vestigation Bureau in the Foreign Office and 
then by a similar Bureau in the Department of 
Justice. Numerous amendments and ‘altera- 
tions were made, until the Codes have assumed 
a fragmentary, patchy appearance, without con- 
tinuity of thought, evidence of fixed principle, 
or order of compilation. “ M. Boissonade,” the 
Kéron proceeds to say, “who was engaged 
upon the preparation of the original draft, is 
doubtless a’ scholar of wide erudition, but it is 
asserted that his legal ideas are somewhat 
behind the time and that principles condemned 
by modern jurisprudence appear not infrequently 
in the provisions of his Codes. Despite these 
imperfections, it is said that the Authorities 
have revolved to promulgate the Codes as soon 
as possible, being persuaded that the want of 
them causes great administrative inconvenience, 
especially in view of the near opening of parlia- 
ment and the recovery of the Empire's judicial 
autonomy by’ Treaty Revision. Opinions are 
divided, we believe, with regard to the date of 
promulgating the Codes, some being in favour 
of their immediate promulgation, so as to go 
into operation next January ; and some advocat- 
ing their promulgation next January, so as to 
go into operation in January, 1891. We learn 
that the drafts of the Codes are severely criticised 
in legal circles, and we do not think that, what- 
ever administrative convenience may dictate, 
instruments so closely affecting the welfare of 
the people should be put into force -without the 
maturest care.” 





* * * 

This criticism sounds very specious, but its 
value depends entirely on the competence of 
the critics. Who are the gentlemen, we should 
like to know, who condemn the new Codes ; 
who find them fragmentary, confused, and lack- 
ing in continuity of principle. For fifteen years 
the best experts in the empire have been engaged 
in the compilation of these codes. They have 
been revised by this body and by that, and the 
assistance of foreigners has been freely availed 
of both in compiling and in revising them. 
Where are there to be found Japanese competent 
to sitin judgment on them? As for the Koron's 
airy condemnation of M. Boissonade, its polite 
but contempjuous method of putting him aside 
as old-fashioned in his ideas, we can only call it 
another instance of the extraordinary assurance 
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that renders the Séshiof modern Japan such 
curious phenomena, A year ago we heard of 
lads scarcely out of their teens venturing to 
offer advice to Ministers of State about the whole 
science of statecraft. Now we have the organ 
of this splendidly conceited class calmly de- 
livering oracles about the competence of a grey- 
haired jurist, whose name stood high among 
European scholars before he came here, and 
whose work, since he came here, has been eu- 
logised and admired by the best Occidental 
experts. And it is on behalf of Japan, if you 
please, that this extreme legal fastidiousness is 
displayed. Are Japan’s present civil laws so 
admirable that she is entitled to cling to them 
until they can be replaced by something far 
above the heads of all other nations? Possibly 
the “legal circles” whose opinions the Koron 
quotes, may have elevated themselves to some 
pellucid atmosphere of perfect jurisprudence 
where the motes of ordinary eyes are magnified 
into colossal beams. If so, they are to be con- 
gratulated on the eminence they have attained, 
but the bulk of the nation must be content to 
dwell upon lower planes, where men of M. 
Boissonade’s type work and are honoured. 





Tue special system of municipal government 
enacted by a recent Ordinance for Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Osaka, has evoked some unfavour- 
able criticism, According to the Law of the 
Organization of Cities, Towns, and Villages, 
promulgated last July, it was provided that 
every City should have a Council consisting of 
a Shicho (Chief of the City), Assistants (three 
in Tokyo, two in Osaka and Kyoto, and one in 
other Cities) and Honorary Councilmen (twelve 
in Tokyo, nine in Kyoto and Osaka, and six in 
all other Cities). The office of Shiché carries 
with it functions of considerable importance. 
He directs and superintends all the administra- 
tive affairs of the City; he convokes the meet- 
ings of the Council and acts as its Chair- 
man; he prepares the subjects for delibera- 
tion by the Council, executes its decisions and 
holds and signs correspondence in its name ; 
he has provisional authority to decide any urgent 
question as to the competency of the Council, 
without convoking it; he entrusts to members 
of the Council, with the latter's consent, the ad- 
ministration of particular branches of the city’s 
affairs, and so forth. On the other hand, the 
ty Council is the real repository of municipal 
power, It prepares subjects for deliberation by 
the City Assembly; it can even suspend the 
execution of the latter's decisions when they 
appear-to be in excess of cOmpetency or incon- 
flict with the law; it administers the City’s re- 
venues; superintends and exercises disciplinary 
authority over the City officials ; imposes and 
collects various dues and so forth. Accord- 
ing to ich all 
these details are set forth, the S#iché was 
to be a salaried oflicer, serving for six years, 
and chosen by the Emperor from among 
three candidates nominated by the City As- 
sembly, provided always that some one of 
these candidates should be found acceptable by 
His Majesty. Failing the latter condition, that 
is to say, if among two batches of candidates 
nominated by the Assembly no one was held 
suitable, the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
might, pending a third nomination by the Assem- 
bly, appoint a deputy pro tem., or despatch 
a Government official to discharge the Shrché's 
functions, As for the Assistants and Honorary 











the Law of last-year, in wl 
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Councilmen, they were to be elected by the 
City Assembly. Now the chief point of dif- 
ference between the special system just promul- 
gated and the general system promulgated last 
year, is that, in the cases of Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Osaka, the functions of Shéchd are to be per- 
formed by the Governor and those of Assistants 
by his Secretaries. Thus the privilege of elect 
ing these important officers is taken away from 
the citizens of the three cities, and further, the 
Treasurer, who according to the general system 
should be chosen by the City Assembly, is to 
be a local officer appointed by the Governor 
under the special system. Undoubtedly these 
modifications materially impair the self-govern- 
ing principle of last year’s enactments, It is 
natural, therefore, that they should be received 
with disapproval. The Michi Nicht Shimbun 
also expresses the opinion that the duties of 
Governor and those of SAiché will be found to 
clash in practice. We cannot, for our own part, 
undertake to explain what motives underlie the 
promulgation of the special system. It will at 
all events be more economical than the method 
prescribed by the general system, 

Seipom has spring come to us in such fitful 
and unpleasant guise as this year. Soft, balmy 
days change before sunset into cold, blustery 
weather, or are followed by nights of raw rain. 
The plum blossoms received little attention 
under such circumstances, and it seems now as 
though the cherries may share this involuntary 
neglect. But things may brighten before the 
cherries are in full blow. The early part of 
next week should see Uyeno at its best. The 
sakura forests there are already covered with a 
pink blush, Mukojima will be six or seven 
days later. It is curious that the pastime of 
flower-visiting, the much of 
Japan, should have felt the general tendency of 
the times and risen perceptibly in cost. Fifteen 
years ago one could visit Mukojima when the 
flowers were at their perfection, hire a sashiki 
in a first-class tea-honse and discuss a good 


repast, while 


‘The wind blew through all the room 
‘The snow-flakes of the cherry-bloom, 


loved Aana-mi 


without finding one’s pockets perceptibly lighter 
at the close of a most enjoyable da: But 
it is not so any longer. Twenty dollars is 
about the tariff for a choice salon and the acces- 
sories are in proportion. ‘The loss inflicted by 
an inclement spring upon the owners of tea- 
houses in favoured regions may thus be easily 
conceived. ‘ 





Count Iracaxt's return to office, which has of. 
late been much discussed, appears not unlikely 
to be deferred for the moment. We read that 
the Count recently proposed to despatch Mr. 
Yamada Heizaemon to Tokyo for the purpose 
of conveying his ideas to the Fiyu-/4, inasmuch 
as the state of political parties at present forbids 
a leader to remain quiescent. Mr. Yamada, 
however, was prevented by illness from under- 
taking the mission, and it therefore devolved 
upon Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi, who is expected 
to arrive soon in the capital. Mt. Kataoka, it 
will be remembered, was one of those imprison- 
ed under the Peace Preservation Law of 1887. 
He refused to leave Tokyo when ordered to do 
so, and was consequently condemned to 18 
months’ imprisonment. In fact he only emerged 
from jail under the general amnesty granted on 
the occasion of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution. He is a Christian, and some false- 
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hoods circulated about the difficulty of getting a 
bible into his hands while in prison, created a 
hysterical sentiment in his favour. 

* “ * 

With respect to this question of Count Itagaki’s 
return to oflice, the Mainichi Shimbun has a 
strong but somewhat specious leader. Our 
contemporary’s argument is directed to prove 
that, by entering the Government, Count Ita- 
gaki would not only imperil his own reputation, 
but also stultify his principles. He would im- 
peril his reputation because, to put the matter 
briefly, he could not hope to compete with his 
colleagues in official competence. Even as 
Minister for War or for the Navy, he would find 
himself quite behind the times and far inferior 
to those who have had practical opportunities of 
making these subjects their special study foryears. 
And if this is true of military or naval affairs, 
then, a forfiori—though we fail to see the logic 
of the deduction—it must be true of Home or 
Foreign functions, With the Count's influence 
and prestige to fall back on, he might perhaps 
fill any office by simply lolling in a, chair, smok- 
ing cigars, and affixing his seal to a document 
when required to do so. Or again, whatever 
his competence, or comparative incompetence, 
it may be held that his services at the time of 
Restoration entitle him to sit in a high place. 
With respect to the former fashion of /ainéant 
officialdom the Mainichi Shimbun has nothing 
to say, But with idea of 
holding office simply because of services 
rendered at the Restoration, it takes a peculiar 
view. A chief ground of complaint against the 
present Government, it says, is, that clan in- 
fluences are supreme, and that appointments 
and promotions are made, not in accordance 
with merit, but through interest. If then Count 
Thagaki accepts a seat in the Government, not 
because he possesses expert abilities to discharge 
the duties of the post, but simply because of his 
distinguished services in the past, he will him- 
self be approving in practice the system he con- 
demns in theory. His seal sphere, the Matnichi 
thinks, is in opposition. By courageous patrio- 
tism, consistency and disinterestedness he has 
made a name that every Japanese honours. Let 
him rely on and confirm these merits, instead of 
seeking to share the sweets of office and power 
with his former colleagues. ‘ What matter,” the 
Mainichi cries, waxing sentimental, ‘ whether 
weeds overgrow his roof and his house becomes 
unfit even to shelter him against the rain and 
storm, let him show that in adversity he does 
not envy the lot of others.” Our contemporary 

- then goes on to urge that the Government 
should bestow substantial rewards on the Count, 
should increase his pension, raise his rank, and 
even despatch an Imperial messenger twice a 


year to enquire after his health. 


* 
aoe 


Reading such an article as this, we wonder 
whether shrewd people like the Japanese are 
really impressed by its arguments. The agita- 
tion againsi the Hamba/su character of the Go- 
vernment is based, on the assertion, first, that 
Satsuma and Choshu practically monopolise all 
the high executive and administrative posts, 
and secondly, that official appointments are 
guided by clan interest and personal con- 
siderations instead of by merit and ability. 
How can Count Itagaki’s return to office be 
cited as an example of either of these abuses? 
Assuredly clan influence would have nothing to 
say tothe appointment, The Mainichi Shim- 


respect to. the 
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bun itself points out that the Tosa clan posseses 
no weight whatever as compared with Satsuma 
and Chdshu. Equally certain is it that no 
question can be raised as to the Count’s abilities. 
He is in receipt of a substantial pension for 
distinguished services, he formerly occupied a 
position in the Cabinet with distinction, and the 
nation has‘for years recognised him as one of 
its leaders. Yet the Alatuichi Shimbun asks its 
readers to regard the Count’s recall to office in 
the same light as they regard the appointment 
of men who have no title to such a distinction 





except the partisanship or partiality of those in 
power. The Tokyo journal has surely over- 
shot the mark in this instance. If Count Ita- 
gaki is not sufficiently distinguished to be called 
toa high position in the Government, where 
will the A/aznichi go in search of statesmen? 


Ir has been Count Goto’s good fortune on as- 
suming office to find a popular measure awaiting 
promulgation. While the portfolio of Com- 
munications was in Viscount Enomoto’s hands, 
the necessity was recognised of issuing a general 
caution to all persons connected with the postal 
or telegraph systems, to the end that greater 
secrecy might be secured for matter passing 
through their hands. An order embodying this 
caution seems to have been drafted in Viscount 
Enomoto’s time, but it remained unpromulgated 
until Count Goto came into office. It has not, 
of course, been published, since it falls within 
theordinary routine of Departmental work. The 
Hochi Shimbun, however, gives a resumé of its 
details. It sets out by emphasizing the principle 
that everyone using the post office or telegraph 
has an unquestionable right to expect secrecy, 
and that this applies equally to political 
correspondence or messages. Permission was 
lately given to Governmental officials to utter 
their opinions publicly on political matters, but it 
is thought advisable that such a privilege should 
notbe availed of by persons employed in the Post 
Office or Telegraphs, inasmuch as their avowed 
adherence to a particular Party could scarcely 
fail to shake public faith in the integrity of their 
manner of dealing with political correspondence. 
All classes of employé in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs, from the heads of Bureaux to the com- 
monest distributors, are warned to use’ every 
possible means of securing secrecy, not only 
with respect to the letters or messages passing 
through their hands, but also with regard to 
information that may come to them incidentally 
to the discharge of their junctions, as, for 
example, the names and addresses of the reci- 
pients of correspondence or communications, 
the numbers of such persons, or other facts 
ascertained in the process of transmission. 
Count Goto is fortunate in being able to in- 
augurate his term of office by the issue of an 
order so consistent with the professed principles 
of his Party. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the Singapore Free Press, 
writing from Manila, says:—The Japanese 
Government has appointed a Japanese Consul 
here who has just arrived bringing with him 
many samples of Japanese art and industries 
for sale and for the purpose of promoting trade 
between the Philippines and his native country. 
Besides many beautiful samples of Japanese 
porcelain he has on exhibit glass-ware and cut- 
lery made in Japan, which, if not quite so fine 
and finished as thesame articles we get in Europe, 
can still pass musterin the Manila market.” The 
reference to the cutlery is probably an error of 








judgment, as it isa well-known factthat the blades 
—not sword blades alone—of Japanese make 
are of a very high order of excellence, and it is 
scarcely likely that samples of second-class or 
inferior goods would be sent to a country where 
it was desired to open a trade. Touching the 
matter of cutlery, an English surgeon recently 
ona visit to Japan, expressed very great surprise 
at what he termed the “ splendid surgical instru- 
ments, especially the edged tools,” which he 
found being made in Tokyo. To use his own 
expression, he had “ never before seen any equal 
to them.” Of course they were copies of the 
latest improvements in European instruments, 
but it was their beautiful finish and keen edge 
that excited the doctor's admiration. 





Tur Nicht Nichi Shimbun confesses that pre- 
vious to the promulgation of the Constitution 
it was somewhat apprehensive as to whether that 
great enactment would be satisfactory, and 
whether the Parliament to be elected would pro- 
perly discharge its functions, The former of 
these doubts has now been entirely dispelled, 
for both Japanese and foreigners recognise and 
admire the liberality of the Constitution. The 
latter, however, still exists, the disappearance of 
the other only serving to bring it into greater pro- 
minence. For the Constitution the authorities 
were directly responsible; the nature of the 
Parliament will depend upon the people them- 
selves. It at first appeared to our contemporary 
that the allowance (800 yen annually) to mem- 
bers of the House of Representalives was too 
much, and a query on this point was addressed 
to an official who had taken a°share in the 
compilation ofthe Constitution and accompany- 
ing laws, The reply was that the amount was 
fixed at the figure mentioned in order to induce 
men of ability, experience, and standing to put 
themselves forward for election. This reason 
the Nichi Nich? thinks sound enough, for it is 
Of the most ‘paramount importance that the 
Parliament should be largely composed of such 
men. As, moreover, the first step is the crucial 
one, the people should strive, both electors and 
candidates, to secure an efficient Diet. 


Tuere is talk of the Authorities publishing a 
commentary on the Constitution, 





According to 
the Kokumin no Tomo, such a commentary 
has been actually compiled by Mr. Inouye Ki, 
Secretary-General of the Privy Council, and 
carefully discussed and revised by the Law Pro- 
fessors of the Imperial University. Our Tékyd 
contemporary thinks that a commentary would 
be very serviceable, but condemns the notion 
of its publication by the Government, the reason 
advanced in support of this criticism being that 
though laws are fixed, commentaries on them 
should be left to the judgment of the time. 
We do not quite fellow this contention, but we 
do entirely agree that the publication of sucha 
commentary under official authority would be a 
mistake. It is not for the Government to bind 
itself at present to any hard and fast interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. Nor do we imagine 
that any intention of the kind exists. Mr. Ito 
Miyoji, as we have heard, is the author of a very 
complete and erudite commentary on the Con- 
stitution, which, however, exists only in manu- 
script, and is not likely to be given to the public 
for the present, at all events. 


Tue subject of the Pastor's sermon at the Union 
Church to-morrow morning will be :—<The 
Plumb-line applied.” 
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Tue promulgation of the constitution was duly 
observed at the Japanese Legation in London, 
referring to which the London and China Ex- 
press says :—A reception was held at the Japa- 
nese Legation, Cavendish-square, on the night of 
the rith instant., which was exclusively attend- 
ed by the Japanese residents in this country. 
In spite of the inconvenience of the journey 
caused by the snow, almost all who had receiv- 
ed invitations arrived at the appointed hour. 
The interior of the Legation was decorated with 
flags of the Rising Sun, in combination with a 
variety of flowers. The Chargé d’Affaires, Vis- 
count Okabe, was in uniform. During the 
course of supper he proposed a toast to the Em- 
peror of Japan, which was drunk most enthusi- 
astically. He also read a telegram received 
from Tokyo officially announcing that the Con- 
stitution was proclaimed by his Majesty in 
person on the morning of the 11th instant, 
amidst great enthusiasm of the people, and this 
was received with repeated cheers. On account 
of the present court mourning every display, 
beyond what was considered to be suitable to 
the occasion, was carefully avoided. 


Tuere appears to be an idea that the Chinese 
themselves have not subscribed to the Famine 
Relief Fund started in Shanghai and London. 
Such is not the case. The Committee of the 
Fund state that they have received considerable 
sums from Chinese residents in Shanghai and 
the Straits Settlements and thatthey are promised 
more. What the actual amount of these 
subscriptions may be, we cannot tell. The total 
sum hitherto transmitted to the Committee— 
including Ts. 62,000 from London—appears 
tobe about Tls. 170,000. There are complaints 
that the Chinese Government is not exerting 
itself sufficiently, The orth China Daily 
News, referring to the efforts made by the mis- 
sionaries, says :— 

Every bit of this work should be done by the Chinese 
Government. In the great famine of twelve years ago 
there was some excuse for the people being allowed to 
starve, for the districts afflicted were practically inacces- 
sible. It is true that inaccesvibility was due tu the neglect 
which had allowed the geat roads with which Ciina was 
once furnished to. disappear, but that could not be laid to 
the account of the government of the moment. It was 
pliysically impossible to get food to the people. There is 
no such excuse now. ‘The famine districts are perfectly 
necessible to foreign missionaries and their wives, and a 
fortiori to Chinese officals. ‘The !-mperor is the father of 
his peuple, and he is allowing his children to starve by 
thousands, while millions are being spent on his marriage 
festivities. It is a crime that one man should le allowed to 
die of starvation in the present famine, when the preven- 
tion is a mere question of expense. ‘The missionaries ae 
so accustomed to official neglect that they do not insert one 
word of blame in their reports, but the blame is there and 
will be inlelible, Foreigners might have been called on te 
add something, to help to restore the Boone toa little com- 
fort ; but it is the clear duty of the Government, and the 
Government alone, to avert starvation from the people 
Thete is plenty of food in the country; shiplvads of grain 
are going away every day from Anhui and Kiangsu to the 
south in the ordinary course of trade, but not one load of 
them goes on government account to the famine districts 
The devotion of the missionaries is beyond all praise ; they 
are not working for buttons or titles, or in response to 
high-sounding proclamations from Viceroys; but simply 
without hope or thought of any material reward, “re- 
membering the mercies of the ‘One God and Father of us 
all,’ tw them,” and in generous acknowledgment of the 
Felationship and responsibility they bear to the suffering 
and dying amongst human kind.” 























Tue Shanghai papers by this mail are to the 
3oth ult. According to the Shén Pao, as trans- 
lated by the V. C. Daily News, Si Ch‘eng-tsu, 
formerly Chinese Minister to Japan, is, under- 
going a judicial examination in connection with 
alleged ‘‘squeezes” made by him when pur- 
chasing copper in Japan for the Chinese Govern- 
ment. ‘ We now hear that many other persons 
are also implicated in these charges; and that 
Li, the present Chinese Minister at Tokyo, has 
received notice from Nanking that some of the 
members of his Legation, who were with the 
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former Minister, will also be required in China 
at once to answer the charges brought against 
them.” The native paper, referring to the same 
subject 2 few days later, says that the 
trial, which is being conducted by the Pro- 
vincial Judge and the Salt Revenue Com- 
missioner at Nanking, is being continued, 
and was resumed on the 2istult. ‘It is said 
that all the recommendations for promotion of 
his subordinates submitted by the late Minister, 
have been cancelled. The money said to be 
embezzled is avery large sum.” * * * * 
Trouble appears to be brewing over the French 
contracts for the work at Port Arthur. The 
contract for the dock, which was over taels 
1,100,000, was made in 1886 between Li Hung- 
chang and M. Thévenet, and a condition of the 
bond was that the dock should be finished in 
three years. There is at present very little like- 
lihood of the work being completed in the 
time agreed upon, but itis certain that it cannot 
be finished for the contract price, indeed, M. 
Thévenet had already applied to the Viceroy 
for a sum of money over and above the sum 
contracted for, which was refused. There have 
been reports from time to time of the difficulties 
the French engineers have had to contend with. 
The ground seems to be ill-adapted to excava- 
tions on such an extensive scale as is necessary 
for a dock of large dimensions, caving in being 
of constant recurrence, and the springs in the 
bottom of the dock are now described as “like 
the cells in a honeycomb for number.” But 
independently of these natural obstacles, it 
is now stated that the work of the engi- 
neers shows signs of possible collapse, in that 
cracks have appeared in both the east and 
south walls of the dock. The Viceroy will 
probably have to wait some time yet for a home 
for his fleet, and his anxiety in reference to this 
matter is shown by the fact that he has ordered 
Chow, the Provincial Judge of Chihli, to Tien- 
tsin, whence he has been despatched to Port 
Arthur to inspect the works and make a special 
report to the Viceroy thereon. * * * An old for- 
ger in Shanghai has been convicted at the Mixed 
Court and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment for making imitations of the ten tael notes 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. * * * 
The Alacrity, with Admiral and Lady Salmon 
on board, returned to Shanghai on the 26th ult. 
from a visit to the River Ports. * * * The 
frequent riots in China appear to have induced 
a feeling of insecurity even in Shanghai, and a 
meeting has been held to consider a proposal 
to form a Home Guard, a body, as its name 
implies, to remain at home for the protection 
of women and children, while the volunteers 
were engaged in more active operations in case 
of a riot or rising on the part of the Chi- 
nese. * * * A curious ending seems to 
be store for the much-talked-of mint at 
Canton, ‘Two sets of machinery were ob- 
tained from England, one for minting silver 
coins and the other for copper cash, but 
the Viceroy, Chang Chi-tung, who has hitherto 
been looked upon as a man of broad views and 
more advanced ideas than many of his fellows, 
“‘after mature deliberation, has come to the 
conclusion that both these enterprises are im- 
practicable, the making of copper money on ac- 
count of the expense, and that of silver money 
on account of the small probability there is of 
such a new silver coinage being acceptable to 
the Chinese, The copper mint will work for 
three months, and then cease, the Viceroy now 
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having the intention of buying from abroad 
machinery for weaving cloth, and utilising the 
mint factory asa cloth-weaving factory, This far- 
seeing and patriotic Viceroy hopes by this means 
to obtain for China a share of profit which has 
too long been monopolised by foreigners.” * * * 
The China Famine Fund now amounts to taels 
212,370.69 and dollars 13,550.90, which in- 
cludes a telegraphic transfer through the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank of $10,000 from San 
Francisco. * * * * Further reference is 
made tothe recall of the Chinese Resident at 
Soul, and it is now stated that Mr. Yuan is to 
be succeeded by Mr. Ma, brother of the director 
of the China Merchants’ Company, and Mr. Lo, 
secretary to the Viceroy of Chihli. 
We have news from Tientsin to the 23rd ult., 
where some bad weather was experienced early 
in the month, which caused several accidents 
amongst the shipping, though nothing of a 
serious nature. ‘After the gale of the 8th 
inst.,” says the Chinese Times, “some anxiety 
was felt in Tientsin for the safety of the Palos, 
which left Taku on the evening of the 7th, and 
there was a general sense of relief when advices 
came to hand that she had arrived safely in 
Chefoo. We make an extract from a com- 
munication received from one of the officers of 
that popular gunboat :-— 

We have had what might aptly be called a “monkey and 
parrot time’ siuce we left. “Che weather looked favourable 
enough when we left Taku Thursday eveaing, but early Friday 
Ioraing’ we fan into = gale, of the gale ran into doy Pam not 
juite sure which. It doesn't take long to get up aseain th 
Quit ot Bechilty and ‘the worst kind of'a'sea for alittle ship. 
The Palo: is certainly a beautiful little sea boat, but will make 
much better weather in the long heavy seas of the ocean proper 
than in the short choppy seas of the Pechili Gulf. And to make 
matters worse We had to fun almost in the teough of it in order 
tomake our anchorage. ‘The way we did roll and pitch was 
a caution to shakes; the boats at the davits actually dipped into 
the water, green seus broke over the bow, the decks, su long dryy 
leaked like sieve, the drawers under our bunks insisted on slide 
Any epen aud spilling our things out un the deck, books transformed 
themeelves into catapults, the booke 


open and ove shelt carried away. Al 
+. Atthe the time the gale opened out on us we h 
































imiles to run, and it was very doubtinl if we could beld out course 
With the heavy sea. I think it we had ten miles more to rum we 
must hiave headed Up, which would have meant at least torty-eighe 





outs of the heaviest kind of weather and the worst possible tor 
this ship, barring typouns Considering the doubtul condition 
Ol our inachinery I thiak it was extremely fortuvate for us that 
We found an auchorage, We layin Chutybdis Harbour, Miau 
Tau Islands from Friday afternoon until this morning. We are 
SMoon wie ned macs bata busier” ene eee 
Anxiety is still felt for the stability of the repairs 
to the breach in the Yellow River, and the 
spring freshets are looked forward to with 
the dread of a recurrence of the disasters 
of a year ago. The Tientsin paper says:— 
“The waters of the Yellowriver are rising steadily, 
and are already some feet—we cannot say how 
many, as details are imperfect—over the winter 
level. The current also waxes stronger almost 
daily. We hope our missionary friends at Chi- 
nan Fu will take from that point all observations 
they can as to depth, flow, etc., especially in 
May, when the spring floods will be at their 
highest. From what we gather we fear Shan- 
tung, at any rate, will be again flooded in parts, 
if the Chéng Chou breach repairs stand. The 
river will yet wreak frightful injury on the un- 
happy regions through which ils turbulent 
stream runs. Letters from Chéng Chou and 
Kai-{¢ng Fu say, so we are informed, the leakage 
at the breach is being diminished, large num- 
bers of men are at work in gangs night and day, 
and huge quantities of earth, sand, and millet 
stalks, with timber, stone, bricks, etc., are used 
to thicken and solidify the new embankment. 
As only vague data are sent we cannot form our 
unprofessional opinion upon the probabilities of 
the permanence of the new works when the 
flood. pressure is felt, but may say the Chinese 
officials in charge appear to be confident that 
their labours will endure. We hope their con- 
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fidence will be justified.” Capaain 
Van Schermbeek, it appears from the writer of 
the “ Peking Notes,” has arrived at the capital. 
This well-informed contributor to the Chinese 
Times says:—‘In the multitude of counsellors 
there may be wisdom. Three engineers from 
Holland, specially skilled in hydraulic works, 
have arrived here, and, under the auspices of 
the Dutch Legation, now in charge of Mr. 
Rhein, as the Minister, Mr. Ferguson, is away 
at Swatow, will confer with the Imperial autho- 
rities about the Yellow River reclamation, re- 
parations, etc. We are informed that one of 
the gentlemen has been for three years in Japan, 
where he and some other Dutch Engineers did 
most admirable work, on a smaller scale of 
course to the Yellow River, but yet similar. 
The Japanese rivers, by deposit of silt and mud, 
had gradually raised their beds, embankments 
were raised correspondingly, but while height 
was increased strength of base was not ade- 
quately considered, hence frightful damage by 
inundation each year. Some years ago the 
Japanese Government engaged some hydraulic 
engineers in Holland, and as we have said. 
these gentlemen have quietly, effectively, 
and economically done most excellent work, 
Dutch engineers indeed have long enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation for hydraulic work, 
and their services have been sought 
various European Governments having problems 
of that character to solve. A considerable por- 
tion of the Suez Canal was made by Dutch 





by 


engineers, and they were also employed on the 
Mississippi when its bed had to be changed. 
It is not therefore an unwise thing in the Chinese 
Government to consult such competent ad- 
visers. The Yellow River has been surveyed by 
at least three competent foreign engineers: Herr 
Bethge of the German Syndicate, who examin- 
ed the region of the sea mouth; Monsieur Car- 
rey of the French Syndicate, who surveyed the 
Chéng Chou breach and the regions by Chi- 
nan Fu; Mr. Morrison, who made two ex- 
aminations, the last at Chéng Chou. The 
reports of these gentlemen, we believe, all 
recommend reclamation works on a serious 
scale, and General Wilson, a very intelligent ob- 
server, who made a hasty journey along part 
of the river two or three years ago, was of the 
same mind. From such information as we can 
get from time, we remain of opinion that the 
reclamation of the river is possible, but the 
expense will be prodigious, so that, in any case, 
it may be better to at any rate end the difficul- 
ties by intercepting the flood waters and divert- 
ing them into natural basins that exist on the 
north side in Mongolia, after the pattern of the 
Kaian Meeris.” 


Cotonex Oxcorr has been warmly and courte- 
ously received at Sendai. The Governor sent 
a detachment of police to meet him at the sta- 
tion—not for the purpose of escorting him to 
jail—ealled on him the day after his arrival, at- 
tended his lecture and invited him to an enter- 
tainment at which fifty of the leading men of the 
place were present. The Governor predicted 
that Colonel Olcott's visit to Japan would have 
a considerable influence on Buddhism and the 
Buddhist priests. Opinions differ, of course, 
on this subject. Some sceptical Japanese—and 
a Japanese sceptic is very sceptical—are strong- 
ly disposed to scoff at the notion that Japanese 
Buddhism finds it necessary to procure a fo- 
reign propagandist in order to galvanize its 
moribund body. Of course this is a pictur- 
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esque but baseless view. Colonel Olcott does 
not come here—unless we have been greatly 
misinformed —to resuscitate Buddhism. He 
comes here on behalf of the Buddhists of Cey- 
lon and India, to effect, if possible, a union 
with the Buddhists of Japan. A Cingalese or 
an Indian might have been sent, but would 
scarcely have been as serviceable or as suc- 
cessful. The impossibility of holding com- 
munication would have been fatal. The ques- 
tion of language is, of course, a difficulty for 
Colonel Olcott also, but English interpreters 
enable him to get on fairly well. 


Tue worship of the divinity that hedges thrones 
has reached a very acute stage in Germany. 
Fervent expressions of it were elicited on the 
occasion of the Emperor's last birthday. The 
press rang with pious pzeans in honour of the 
illustrious ruler. He had ascended the Throne, 
the public was informed,” “with joyous con- 
fidence in God;” the church bells “bad a 
special chime for him ;” “ on no other day was 
the desire of Germans so irresistible to realize 
the great mercy of God our Lord in giving them 
their first great Emperor William;” and the 
people were called on to yield “ unquestioning 
obedience towards the young Emperor whom 
Géd placed at the head of the German army, 
and whom he endowed in his mercy with all 
martial virtues and talents, with faithful zeal for 
his royal office, and with a firm belief in the 
Lord who reigns over princes and people.” 
How little, after all, the world has changed, or 
how little rather those portions have changed 
that are supposed to represent its most favoured 
sections, during the five or six thousand years 
of its historical existence. 








Tue Mainichi’ Shimbun chronicles with dry 
solicitude the movements of certain officials who 
have been despatched on official business to 
localities in proximity to their native districts. 
“Mr. Kurino Shinichiro ” says our contemporary, 
“is a private secretary of the Minister of State for 
Communications, and Mr. Saito Shuichiro and 
Mr. Komatsubara Eitaro hold similar offices 
under the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce and for Home Affairs respectively. 
Mr. Kurino has been ordered to inspect the 
state of business in the district under the juris- 
diction of the Akamagaseki branch of the Com- 
munications Department, Mr, Saito to make 
himself acquainted with the state of agriculture 
and commerce at Kinai and Nagoya and there- 
after it is said to proceed to Fukui, and Mr. 
Komatsubara has been directed to travel 
through the Osaka, Hyogo, and Okayama dis- 
tricts. Now we find, on reference to the place 
of registration of each of those gentlemen, that 
Mr. Kurino belongs to a district close to Aka- 
makaseki, Mr. Saito is a native of Fukui, and 
Mr. Komatsubara of Okayama. We do not 
doubt that all three have been entrusted with 
some official business or other, but the fact that 
they go to their native localities suggests the 
impression that they do so to make prepara- 
tions for setting up the standard of the self- 
Government Party at the election in July next 
year, and so get ahead of the Liberal and Pro- 
gressionist Parties. So, at any rate, a corre- 
spondent informs us, but we are not inclined to 
repose too ready confidence in the statements.” 
In a list of candidates for parliamentary honours 
published by the Mainichi the other day, Mr. 
Kurino was named for Fukuoka, Mr. Saito for 
Fukui in Echizen, and Mr, Komatsubara for 


Okayama in Bizen. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that our contemporary’s conjectures may 
be right, for certainly if things were at it says, 
nobody would be much to blame. 





For the purpose of distributing Mr. Iwasaki’s 
bountiful gift of ten thousand yen on the 
occasion of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, it appears that the district offices 
im the Capital set themselves to ascertain 
the number of poor families upon whom such 
charity might be fittingly bestowed. The result 
of their researches is that there are 36,338 
families, and that each family is to receive 
17.27 sen as its portion of the gift. A more 
effectual method of frittering away a handsome 
present could scarcely be conceived. Seven- 
teen sen are the equivalent of six-pence. Mr. 
Iwasaki’s ten thousand dollars are, therefore, to 
be divided into thirty-six thousand sixpences, and 
scattered here and there through the capital. 
How many recipients of such a pittance will feel 
disposed to say “thank you?” ‘They will rather 
regard the affair as a colossal joke. 


“Tue symbolism of the native folk-lore and 
fairy-tales in Japan,” says a writer in Scribner's 
Magazine, “ offers to the artist a fascinating 
repertoire. The Japanese excel in telling stories 
to the eye, as well as to the ear. Whether 
tattooed on the back of a foot-runner, pounded 
out by punch or hammer in metal, enamelled 
in cloisonné or niello, embroidered, inlaid, 
or painted, according to the manifold pro- 
cesses of decorative art, the familiar eye 
delights to read the fancy-tickling lore. In 
physical life the Japanese submits to the hard 
grind of fact, but in unsubstantial realms he 
roams free and wild, taking his revenge for the 
limitations of life. He shakes off rule and 
code, and traverses the universe in sport. His 
whole art is a protest against the monotonous 
uniformity of law, and the certainty of nature. 
In the fairy world, time and space are not; so 
he covers his hero with the hatedged with shell- 
nacre, which wraps the owner in invisibility, or 
throws over him the cloak which becomes wings 
to the wearer. As every man wants money, 
there are the symbols of stored or invested 
wealth, or ready change, and of that which 
comes only from toil and hard knocks. These 
respectively we see in the key (to the fireproof 
clay and plaster safe-house), the piles of gold 
o-bansand ko-bans, and the mallet of Dai-koku, 
the god of wealth, The symbols of marital 
felicity and fertility, of offspring and the joys of 
home, are the clove, or powder horn-shaped 
affair, beaded at the ends, and the small cross- 
ed scrolls with dots. Accomplishment in art 
is pre-figured by the tessaron or cloisonné 
mark, and in literature by roll-books or bro- 
cade-edged scrolls. The symbols of office are 
bundles of silk and figured satin from which 
robes of State are made. Last and greatest of 
all is the fan, or winged wand, one touch of 
which confers immortality, or at least oblivion 
of time. The Queen of the World under the Sea 
holds this in her hand, and the heroes of fairy 
land are armed, equipped, or rewarded with 
one or more of these symbols. Collectively 
they are called shéppo, or the seven precious 
things. Cloisonné work is also called shippo 
because it was originally an imitation of jewel 
work in which the precious symbols figured 
largely. The freight of the fakara-buné, ot 
treasure-ship, which every Japanese hopes will 
“come in’ on New Year’s Day, or at least mir- 
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ror itself in his dreams the eve before, consists 
chiefly of shippo; or, with more personification, 
of the seven patron deities of happiness, Ben- 
ten, Dai-koku, Ebisu, etc. The wealth of 
captured oné, or demons, and of their castles, 
the contents of dragon-guarded 
deep-sea shrine, the tribute paid to conquerors 
and mighty men of valour by subjugated 
savages, the goods set before Prince Peach- 
ling, leader of the army of dog, monkey, and 
pheasant, and of Watanabe, slayer of the maiden- 
enslaving ogre, and the indemnity set by the 
Koreans before the Amazonian Japanese Queen 
Jingu, are always represented as shippo. As 
in a kind of artistic short-hand, the artist by 
means of this group of symbols tells in brief 
many a long story and varying inventory. The 
symbolism of household festivals and domestic 
celebrations, though notably visible on marriage 
and birthday occasions, flowers out in full on New 
Year's Day. While the shippo seems to point in 
its origin to India and the Buddhist altar, the 
decorations of New Year's Day have their root in 
the native mythology. When the ‘ From-Heaven- 
Far-Shining-One,’ the sun-goddess, angry at her 
mischievous moon-brother, hid herself in a cave, 
and there was darkness in heaven and earth, the 
earth-gods assembled in a congress, and devised 
all manner of cunning inventions to excite her 
curiosity and entice her out, We see first of all 
the festoons and ropes of rice-straw twisted with 
three, five, or seven pendants. 


cave and 


These separate 
the clean from the unclean, and keep off the 
unruly spirits, and were first made and hung in 
front of the cave, The piles of rice pastry made 
in the form of disks and found in every house- 
hold, as are mince-pies in ours, represent the 
round mirror by which the heavenly lady was 
tempted by curiosity to come out and look at 
her own lovely face, thus putting an end to 
eclipse and darkness.” 


Onze of the most successful concerts that have 
yet been held in Tokyo was given in the Central 
Hall of the Gakushu-In at Toranomon on 
Thursday the zrst ultimo, by the Musical 
Society of Japan. Every seat in the body of 
the large hall was filled by eight o'clock, the 
hour when the-performance commenced, the 
galleries being occupied by the scholars of the 
school. The different items were one and all 
well worth listening to. Keler Béla’s “Am 
Schénen Rhein Gedenk’ ich Dein,” rendered by 
the Shikibushoku and the Navy Band, unde: 
the conductorship of Mr. Eckert, was an excel- 
lent piece, through which the cadence of the 
Lorelei every now and then made itself heard. 
One of the particular treats of the evening was 
the violin solo by Mr. Dittrich, the new Vien- 
nese professor at the Uyeno Conservatory, whose 
power over the subtle instrument is likely to 
afford much future enjoyment to Tokyo 
audiences. The lady who gave the Air from 
“Lohengrin” was in good voice, and sang 
magnificently, The first part of the programme, 
perhaps owing to the intervals between the 
pieces, took up a longer time than was antici- 
pated, and this fact somewhat detracted from a 
due appreciation of the second part, of which 
the items had been quite as carefully prepared. 
The song recently composed by the Director of 
the Music Academy, in honour of the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, was sung by a powerful 
choir from the Academy, with suitable instru- 
mental accompaniment, and far surpassed in 
execution anything of the kind that has been 
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given before in Tokyo. 
words :-— 


The following are the 


DAL NIPPON TEIKOKU KEM- ODE ON THE PROMULGATION 
POHAPPU NO SH, OF =THE CONSIITUTION OF 
THE GRUAT JAPANESE mM- 
PIRE. 

Ob! all ye peopte of Yamato, 
‘our land! Sing 
1 the praises of 

ign! 





Yamato no Mi-tami 
Waxa Kuni-tami yo! 
Iwae ya, iwae ya, 
no Oomiyo wo! 








this glorivi 


Megumi no haru-kaze 
Shidzuka ni watari, 
Kayayaku Mi-itsu wa 
‘Asa-hi no gotoku, 
ichito wo 
terasu. 


Soft, like the spring zephyr is 
the breath of our Emperor's 
condescension ; and his glorio 
might, like the rays of the ris: 
ing suin, illumines each isle of 
the Great Empire, so that all 
shadows are chased away. 

fever in the whole world has 
such grace been shown, as that 
which granted us ue Charter 
on the eleventh day of the 
second muon,—a treasure to 
be handed down to our sons 
and grandsons, 












Kotoshi no Nigatsu no 
diuichi-mehi ni 

Shiki-tamawaseraru 
Oo-minori koso, 

‘Tameshi shira 








Mistakara nare ya, 


Come, brethren ! assemble in 

your mu titudes! Assemble, 
, with one voice, sing his 

praises | Implore 

lightened sov 


Kitare ya, teudoe ya, 
we Waga harakara yo! 
Tsadoite wae ya! 
Meijino Mikado no” 
Chi-yo yorodzu-yo wo 
Hogi-tatemataure ya! 
‘Amectsuchi sae mo 
Todoroku bakari ni 
Hogictatematsure ! 
3. lsawa, 













sing his pe: he very. 
heaven and earth resound ! 


Translated b 
Paor. B. H. CHammercar, 


The usual preponderance of male voices did 
not appear, and constant practice is removing 
the tendency to harshness in the pupils’ singing. 
A distinct advance was also noticeable in Miss 
Koda’s mastery of the violin, in which she 
bids fair to be a proficient. We understand 
that this gifted lady is shortly to leave Japan 
for the prosecution of her studies abroad. No. 
3 of Part II., came in somewhat incongruously 
in the midst of well-rendered music.  Pic- 
turesque and interesting as a spectacle, it could 
scarcely pretend to give satisfaction in a musical 
way. The final pieces were in no way inferior 
to the rest of the programme, but the hour 
being late, the audience had begun to show 
signs of restiveness. As a whole the perform- 
ance reached a high plane of excellence, and its 
promoters are to be congratulated on the result 


of their labours. 
ast Part. 
1. Overture to “Zampa””... Soci 
by the Navy Band, 
2, Watrz “Am schdnen Rhein gedenk’ich Dein 
By the Shikibushoku, and the Nav 
3. Carrice Baittante Die Forelle ” for Piano 
By Miss Tovasta, 
4. Batan and Potowarss for Violin 
: By Mr. Direnic 
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H. Vieuxreurs, 








§. Ain from “ Lohengrin” so, Winer, 
By Mes. 
6. Trio for Piano, Violin and Viola _W. A. Mozanr, 







Piano—Mr. Mutuestis. Viol 
Viola—Mr. Ewe 


ir. Dirraic. 


axp Parr, 
t, Dat Nirrox Teixox Keard Harry xo Sud. 
‘Chorus with Orchestra. 
Words by Mr. S. Isuwa, 
Academy of Music, 
2. Mutancuouy for Violin... mg 
By Miss Kona. 
3. Nocaxw Havas: Kamo." 
By Messrs, Usswaxa, Isttl, Oxena, Kouraru, and Isso. 
4. Fantasia from Faust”... z 
By the bands of Shiiibusholea and Navy, 
§. Awpante from the C minor Symphonie.........L. ¥, BreTHovE, 
By the Navy Band. 
Rienzi oa 
By the Navy Wand. 


suR. Ditrricn, 


By Ladies and Gentlemen of Tokyd 
ikibushoku and Navy Band. 


5. HacLaresneRGER. 








Cu, Guuxop. 





6, Besce-Mancn from aR. Waoxen, 








A sTRaNGt and apparently unknown disease has 
made its appearance in the Miura district of 
Kanagawa prefecture, that is to say, in the 
region lying about Cape Misaki. The symptoms 
are not accurately described by the vernacular 
press. So far as we can learn, the malady com- 
mences with acute pain in the abdominal re- 
gions, high fever is.developed, and within 
twenty hours from the time of seizure death, in 
a majority of cases, ensues. The disease ap- 
pears to be of epidemic character. It has 
visited six villages. In the village of Ota, 26 
persons were attacked and 16 died; in Naga- 
saka, 27 were attacked and 20 died; in 
Ashiya there was one case, not fatal; in Saji- 
ma, there were 7, of which 3 ended fatally; 
in Ogino, 2 were attacked and 1 died ; in Asaya, 





UNIVE 


one non-fatal seizure occurred. The total num- 
ber of cases between the 20th and the 3oth of 
March was 66, and the deaths 40. The rate of 
mortality thus exceeds that of cholera, and the 
malady is described as even more terrible than 
the latter, The persons attacked are, for the 
most part, from 6 to 20 years of age. We read 
in the 7 Shimpo that a visit was paid to the 
infected district by Dr. Fukuda, Superintendent 
of the Yokohama Juzen Hospital, and by Dr. 
Eldridge, but that they did not pronounce posi- 
tively as to thenature of the malady. In Tokyo 
an opinion prevails that either fish or water is 
responsible, but this seems to be purely a 
conjecture. 
* *e 

Since writing the above, we learn that the 
epidemic has been pronounced by Dr, Eldridge 
to be a form of typhus fever. It differs some- 
what from ordinary typhus, but there is no doubt 
of its close affinity to that terrible disease. Me- 
dical experts are of opinion that the cause of the 
trouble is to be found in the use of bad rice, 
but further investigations are needed to clear 
up that point. 


A renvency to revise the fundamental principles 
of education is extending to common school 
culture. The system of examinations, as at 
present conducted, finds as little favour there as 
in the higher walks of learning. A recent 
pamphlet by Caroline B. Le Row, on “The 
Young Idea,” endeavours to call attention to the 
mischief entailed upon the children in the com- 
mon schools of the United States by the present 
system of subordinating everything to the de- 
mands of examinations and public exhibitions. 
The minds of the children are not filled with 
ideas and conceptions, but with words to which 
they attach no meaning and the definition of 
which is a mere matter of memory on the child’s 
part, The pamphlet abounds with illustrations 





| of this fact, as mirth-provoking at first sight as 


they are sad and serious on a sober second 
thought. We will give a few: ‘ Doxology, 
dropsy in the head ; Evangelist, one who speaks 
from his stomach; Tocsin, something to do 
with getting drunk; Monastery, a place for 
monsters; Teutonic, a very strong sort of spring 
medicine; Mastification, moving the jaws all 
round ; Incendiary, when you go round preach- 
ing and singing hims.” Others are equally 
ridiculous. ‘*The soldiers marched down the 
hill pantaloon after pantaloon.” “ Brokerage is 
the allowance for the brakerage and leekerage 
of bottles.” “Insurance is when you die or 
burn up your money and the insurance office 
pays you for it.” “The payment of a note 
on the back is called an enforcement.” ‘A 
Pole tax is laid on the top of your head.” 
“No man will live long enough to be in- 
sured unless he has great expectation of life.” 
“An adjective tells you all about it.” “ Ad- 
verbible phrase is when you have a sentence and 
you say something in it about something, and 
its a adverb insted of a non or verb or adjective 
than its adverible phrase.” ‘The serfs of Russia 
is litle animals all white except the tips‘of their 
tails which is black.” ‘There is snakes all 
over the frigid zone.” ‘“ Domestic commerce 
is fishing. Foreign commerce is fishing with a 
pole.” In History we find even worse speci- 
mens. “Cromwell owed his elevation to his 
ascent to greatness, and because he was often 
in the senate and in the field of domestic retire- 
ment.” ‘ Napoleon fought at the battle of Bun- 
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ker Hill.” “Xerxes was the son of Darius, 
King of England.” “Antoinette was daughter 
of William the Conqueror and wife of Napo- 
leon.” ‘The Romans after conquering Eng- 
land taught the Brittons to make railroads.” 
“Flour and bacon were two provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1787.” ‘The United States is 
most as big as England.” These are some 
specimens of what is actually produced at ex- 
aminations. The children have not the faintest 
conception of the terms they are called upon to 
define, at least in many cases ; and memory of 
the verbal kind is all that is generally cultivated. 
In case this fails, definitions like the above are 
sure to be forthcoming to the mortification of 
the teacher. Generally too, the outside public 
is diverted by these examination oddities rather 
than led to see in them evils calling for 
cure and amelioration. To effect a cure, 
however, is not easy. Men like to work in 
grooves. They consider deviations from the 
smooth and beaten track of uniformity as 
eccentricities to be sometimes pitied but 
rarely pardoned. The conviction, however, that 
there is something radically wrong in exami- 
nations as at present conducted is gaining 
ground steadily, and the movement in this 
direction is powerfully aided by some of the 
former advocates of the present only too widely 
followed system, and, with such strong and ex- 
perienced supporters, promises fair for the 
future of educational development and culture. 
The question is of immense importance fo Japan, 
for there is too much reason to fear that in this 
country also the system of examinations has 
been carried beyond all reasonable limits. 


Tre fine fear expressed by the New York 
Advertiser that if, in the course of years, there 
should arise in Japan such a Sovereign as the 
present Emperor of Germany and such a Mini- 
ster asthe present Prince Bismarck, the new 
Constitution, modelled as itis on German lines, 
will prove but a slight barrier in the way of ab- 
solutism—this fine fear stirs our mirth rather 
than our apprehension. Japan, we imagine, 
would gladly put up with a little despotism for 
the sake of having a Bismarck. Fate, indeed> 
has willed that the sun of the Great Chancellor 
shall not go down without showing some black 
spots. The wearing pressure of keen anxiety, 
the fire of strong passions, and the dazzling 
effect of perpetual supremacy, have betrayed 
the German colossus into blunders at which the 
world holds its breath in astonishment. But he 
is Bismarck still ; the statesman of whom it may 
truly be said that, with the single exception of 
Cavour, he stands in this century without peer 
or second—haud aguus aut secundus. The 
despotism of a Bismarck is not the sort of bagi 
wherewith to frighten an ambitious, patriotic 
nation. Much more terrible spectres might be 
invoked without any great exercise of literary 
witchcraft: the spectre, for example, of universal 
suffrage in a country where the instincts of 
feudalism yet survive, or the spectre of self- 
government by a people accustomed for cen- 
turies fo military depotism. 





Tue total length of public highways throughout 
the Empire of Japan, according to recent in- 
vestigations, is said to be 2,030 rf (about 5.075 
miles), of which 764 ré have been recently 
repaired, 986 ré are already in good order for 
wheeled traffic, and 279 rfare now undergoing 
repair or in course of construction, The most 
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considerable road now in process of construc- 
tion is in Hokkaido, from Nemuro to Tomako- 
maye, a distance of 114 ri. Classifying the 
highways according to their width, it seems that 
of roads more than 24 feet wide there are 400 
rt; of roads between 18 and 24 feet there are 
408 rt, while the remainder are less than 18 
feet wide. The A/ainicht Shimbun, from which 
we take these figures, says that the country is 
fairly well supplied with trunk roads, but that 
the condition of branch roads is not satisfactory 
and that their repair or construction is a matter 
of vital importance to the development of agri- 
culture and industry. It often happens that 
goods which can be carried by rail to their 
destination in a day from the time they are put 
in the train, require as much as a week to reach 
the nearest station. 


“T cave an account,” says Zrush, ‘a fortnight 
ago, of the Queen's celebrated Stvres dessert- 
service, which is kept in the Green Drawing- 
room at Windsor Castle. Mr. Goode, of South 
Audley-street, who is a most eminent expert in 
such matters, informs me that no fewer than 
twenty-eight pieces of the service were lost (or 
stolen) during the reign of George 1V., when, 
as I stated on the 8th, it was in daily use at 
Carlton House for his Majesty's private table. 
Mr. Goode, during the last fifteen years, has 
managed to buy back nineteen of these pieces, 
which are identical in every respect with those 
in the cabinets in the Green Drawing-room. 
Mr. Goode Values the service (which belongs to 
the Crown—/e., it is not the private property of 
the Queen) at fully 100,000/., and one piece 
alone (the famous punch-bowl) was valued a few 
years ago by awell-known auctioneer at 10,0001. ; 
while Mr. Goode himself vainly offered soo’. to 
the present owner of one of the missing plates. 
The late Lord Dudley's superb vase, which was 
bought by Mr. Goode at the sale of his china, 
originally belonged to this service, and had pro- 
bably been removed from Windsor Castle at the 
time of the confusion which prevailed there 
during the last months of the life of George IV., 
when, as one of the pages told Mr. Charles 
Greville, ‘loaded waggons were sent away nearly 
every night.” I understand that Mr. Goode 
offered the pieces which he had recovered to the 
Queen, in order that the Windsor service might 
be completed, but presumably her Majesty did 
not care to expend 10,000/. in making a present 
of china to the Crown, The value of the china 
at Buckingham Palace and in the private apart- 
ments at Windsor must considerably exceed 
200,000/. In the corridor at the Castle there is 
a buhl cabinet which contains three unique 
Rose du Barri vases, which were valued not long 
ago at 20,000/.; while near at hand is another 
cabinet, containing three vases, respectively of 
Sevres, Worcester, and Crown Derby, which are 
valued at 3,000/.” 









To those obstinate persons who persist in mis- 
applyiug the term “ Mikado” to the Sovereign 
of Japan, we recommend a careful perusal 
of the official English translation of the 
Constitution. His Majesty is there spoken 
of again and again as the “Emperor,” 
and never once is the expression ‘ Mikado” 





They will find that the Sovereign is invariably 
spoken of there as “Tenno.” There can be no 
more emphatic or authoritative announcement 
of the proper appellation, whether English or 
Japanese, for the ruler of this empire than the 
original text and the official translation of the 
Constitution. People who, with these docu- 
ments before them, persist in writing of the 
“Mikado,” are not to be congratulated on their 
accuracy or their courtesy. 


Tue Rangoon Gazette announces the opening 
of the Tounghoo-Mandalay Railway, which, 
bringing the capital of Burmah into direct com- 
munication with the seaboard, may be con- 
sidered an event of great political and commer- 
cial importance both in regard to the future 
of that country and to territories lying be- 
yond, including the Shan States and Yannan. 
The line has been partially open since Novem- 
ber last, the total cost being 204 lacs of rupees, 
which is somewhat below estimate. The re- 
venue of Burmah had increased from 22 lacs 
the first year to 67 lacs the third, and, with 
stable institutions and confidence established, 
the country will doubtless continue to enjoy 
constantly increasing prosperity 

Notice to Mariners, No. 34, 1889, referring 
to the rock reported by the steamer Abyssinéa 
as lying north-eastward of Inuboye-saki, after 
describing the unsuccessful search made by 
HLM. ships Zinnef and Sw#/f on the znd and 
3rd of October, 1888, concludes with the follow- 
ing :—‘ Taking this search in connectionwith the 
doubtful nature of the statement by the Com- 
mander of the A dyssinéa, that vessel not passing 
nearer than 2} miles from the rock reported by 
him, it appears probable that the object seen 
was a dead whale, or other floating substance. 
The rock has therefore been removed from the 
Admiralty Charts in the position assigned by 
the Abyssinia.” 





Apett, Kragr, and Orman’s Paradox Circus 
opened most successfully on Wednesday. The 
tent was well filled and the programme offered 
was a very attractive and enjoyable one. The 
performing dogs and the monkeys divided the 
honours in respect of success in diverting the 
spectators, while the performances of the ponies 
in the ring showed a high degree of training, 
and the appearance of the pigeons formed a 
pretty and attractive scene. The performance 
will be repeated with variations each evening, 
weather permitting, commencing at nine o'clock. 


His Excertency Count Oxuma entertained the 
Hon, P. Le Poer Trench at luncheon at the 
Official Residence in the Foreign Office on 
Thursday, and in bidding farewell to his guest, 
gave Mr. Trench many flattering assurances of 
the esteem and gratitude which the Emperor's 
Government feel towards him, 


Tue following additional sums have been sub- 


scribed to the Mori Memorial Fund :— 
T. Thomas... $10 | C. Ziegler 
101 0. Kiel 
ZH. Wheeler, Esq 
A. Dumelin, Esq. 
E. Morris, Esq. 










10) 
Prof. 3. H. Chamberlain... 10 
W.E.W. $ eS 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE HON. P. 
LE POER TRENCH. 
eae ae 

HE Hon. P. LE Poer TRENCH, who 

has just handed over the duties of Sec- 
retary of H.B.M.’s Legation to the Hon. 
W. J. G. Napier, would have completed his 
seventh year of service in this country had 
he held his post till the 28th of May. In 
respect of length of diplomatic service in 
Japan he, therefore, ranks second only to 
Sir Harry Parkes. It is well known 
that Mr. TRENCH remained in Tokyo of 
deliberate choice. Several vacancies were 
offered to him, among others the Secre- 
taryships at Peking and at Washington ; 
but he chose to stay in Japan until solid 
preferment reconciled him in some degree 
to leaving a country so pleasant and a 
community so appreciative. Mr. TRENCH’S 
career, we imagine, must have been a 
series of similar struggles between the 
routine of perpetual change imposed by 
the Service he belongs to and the as- 
sociations that of necessity spring up 
everywhere around a gifted 
with the faculty of winning friends. In 
the ordinary routine of affairs the func- 
tions of a First Secretary of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Legation in Tokyo are not very 
arduous. 


man so 


His chief business is to be avail- 
able to take the Minister’s place in the 
event of the latter’s absence. To this 
somewhat negative réle is added the duty 
of preparing a report on some Japanese 
subject ; a duty the performance of which 
evidently depends to a great extent on 
the good-will of the performer, and is not 
therefore regarded with much interest by 
the practical public. 
however, an occasion so favourable has 
presented itself and so much ability 
has been in utilizing it, that 
the results occupy a high place among 
contributions to our knowlege of the 
country and its people. As examples of 
this we may instance Sir F. O. ADAMS’ 
Report on Sericulture, and Mr. R. G. Wat- 
son's Report on Education. At the time 
(1868-72) when Sir (then Mr.) F. O. 
ADAMS served here, the question of Japa- 
nese sericulture attracted wide attention 
abroad, and the choice of a subject to re- 
port upon was thus clearly indicated. 
Similarly, in Mr. WatTson’s time (1872- 
73), Japan was just beginning to apply 
her new system of compulsory education, 
and Mr. WATSON found a topic of the 
greatest interest conspicuously inviling dis- 
cussion, Mr. TRENCH had one such salient 
landmark to guide him in Japanese finance. 
Political economy appears to have been 
always a hobby of his, and it was impos- 
sible that the extraordinary story of Japan's 
return to specie payments and the emi- 
nently successful financial policy of the 
Government could fail to attract his at- 
tention. His papers upon this subject 
were most valuable. Closely reasoned, 
accurate, and concise, they helped mate- 
rially to throw light on events difficult of 
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comprehension or investigation by the 
general public. 
Railways also received high praise, though 
its preparation did not involve an equal 
exercise of ability. But it is not in con- 
nection with work of this sort, however 
creditable, that Mr. TRENCH has earned 
such a high reputation in Japan, Perhaps 
the key to his success is furnished by a 


His Report on Japanese 


statement in one of his recent,speeches, 
where he said that for nearly thirty years 
he had always followed the advice of an 
old Diplomatist, and made it his first duty 
on arriving in a country to study the 
people and their institutions. There is 
no doubt that in former times the attitude 
of Her Majesty's Legation in Japan was 
rather Consular than Diplomatic. We do 
not, of course, contrast these terms in a 
sense disparaging to the former. The 
Consul is a most essential official in his 
own place, and without much insular as- 
surance we may claim that this is es- 
pecially true of the British Consul. But if 
the old rule of perfect conduct be divided, 
we should say that the fortiter-cn-re cle- 
ment appertains to the Consul’s réle and 
the suaviter-in-modo to the Diplomatist’s. 
Japan has outgrown the stage of her ex- 
istence when the QUEEN'S Representative 
could safely choose which aspect of his dual 
office should have prominence, that of 
the Consul-General or that of the En- 
voy-Extraordinary. She has so far otit- 
grown it that the idea of such a choice 
is scarcely conceivable any longer. But it 
was not so when Mr. TRENCH first came 
here. He can remember, very vividly no 
doubt, the sharp struggle then in progress 
between strong evidences of a changed 
condition, on the one side, and not less 
stubborn reluctance to give them practical 
recognition, on the other. It was a contest 
that evoked much bitterness and much 
very distorted 
views of loyalty and patriotism, and showed 
Englishmen in a light not at all consistent 
with their traditional instincts and sym- 
pathies. A mair of less tact and insight 
than Mr. TRENCH might easily have lost 
his way amid circumstances so perplexing, 
and it redounds to his lasting credit that 
without suggesting any violent contrasts 
or ruffling any prejudices, he succeeded 


recrimination ; inspired 


in adapting himself throughout to the best 
canons of British diplomacy. To write 
of these things so as to be intelligible 
to all involves references that we would 
fain avoid. Rather let us dwell on the 
pleasant and suggestive fact that after 
seven years’ service in Japan, during more 
than two of which he had sole charge of 
British interests, Mr. TRENCH leaves this 
country as much esteemed by the Japanese 
as he is liked and trusted by his own na- 
tionals. To win the approval, and we 
may add thé affection, of both sides is 
achievement that have 
been possible a dozen years ago. Mr. 
TRENCH carries away the satisfactory 
sole that he has been the first to ac- 


gle 


an would not 





It is true that a success of 
this sort required less of conscious effort 
on the part of a man like Mr. TRENCH 
than it would have required on the part of 
one not so happily endowed with qualities 
that command trust ‘and friendship. But 
certainly that does not detract from the 
merit of the result. The routine of pro- 
motion, which in Mr. TRENCH’s case ought 
to move fast, may perhaps bring him here 
again as British Representative. We 
sincerely hope so. Ere he can return in 
that capacity, however, the problems that 
have attratted so much attention and ex- 
citedso much controversy, and that formerly 
cast such a dark shadow on British diplo- 
macy, will have been finally solved,and HER 
MAjJesty’s Minister willbe in a position to 
enjoy the pleasant prospect of rapidly deve- 
loping commerce and industry ia Japan, 
steadily growing friendship between Japa- 
nese and his nationals, and a constant 
increase of British material interests in this 
country. Mr. TRENCH, wherever he may 
then be, will be able to reflect that he con- 
tributed sensibly to these happy issues, not 
only by showing that genuinely amicable 
relations between nations are the truest 
bases of mutual benefit, but also by a strong 
exercise of official influence in the cause 
of liberality and justice. 


complish it. 


THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN FAPAN. 
apa 
E publish to-day a translation of 
one of the most interesting con- 





tribtions yet made to our knowledge of 
modern Japanese history, What student 
of this country is unfamiliar with the dry- 
as-dust annals in which the nation’s story 
is set down; weary series of battles, re- 
bellions, feuds, deaths, and successions, 
wherein the writer never dreams of look- 
ing beyond the narrow circle of visible 
events; never discusses their origin or 
effects ; never takes us below the surface, 
or notes anything but the outward in- 
dications of forces that moulded a remark- 
able society and a scarcely less remarkable 
political system? Japan to be sure, must 
not be specially blamed in this matter. 
Her historians were neither better nor 
worse than their Western contemporaries. 
They had not yet conceived the analytical 
and synthetical methods that render his- 
tory, as it is now written, more interesting 
than any work of fiction. But they have 
not been slow to catch the spirit of those 
methods. The essay we refer to is a mark- 
ed example. Its author, the well-known 
Mr. FUKUZAWA, one of Japan’s foremost 
scholars and leaders of thought, himself 
lived and worked among the events of 
which he gives us such a clear synopsis. 
For years, indeed, he has stood apart 
from those events and has employed his 
great gifts solely in the field of education. 
But this does not impair his title to speak 


horitatiyely. On the contrary, it in- 
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creases it; for his seclusion has removed 
him just sufficiently from the figures and 
facts of his story to render their true pro- 
portions appreciable. This essay of his 
is a veritable bird’s-eye picture, such as 
only a man of keen intellectual insight and 
highly-developed powers of generalization 
could delineate. No eminent Japanese 
has previously given to the world his ideas 
of the extraordinary changes undergone 
by his country during the past thirty years. 
Those changes have indeed been described 
at length by many writers, and embodied 
with more or less accuracy “in foreign 
works. But the unique feature of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s analysis is that it lays bare 
the influences by which such effects were 
wrought. Briefly speaking, his view is 
that feudalism fell, not because of the 
sufferings it, inflicted, but because of the 
restraints it imposed. This difference be- 
tween European and Japanese experience 
is most worthy of note. In Japan, during 
the two-and-a half centuries of the TOKU- 
GAWA rule, the lot of the proletariat was 
cast in easy places. Subjected to no 
exactions; not required to perform mili- 
tary service; secure in the possession of 
his property; fairly confident in the im- 
partiality of the law; accustomed to 
settle most of his disputes out of court ; 
not heavily taxed, and enjoying pro- 
found peace, he might have drifted along 
for as many more centuries, undisturb- 
ed by a sense of unjust inequality, un- 
visited by political ambition, Not from 
any discontent on his side came the force 
that overthrew the Aéken polity. Under 
it the masses were eminently happy and 
well governed, their artistic and technical 
abilities developed, their prosperity and 
happiness fostered. It was the classes 
that rebelled. The samurai had grown 
utterly impatient of their enforced inaction. 
They had sunk to the level of mere na- 
tional drones, virtually excluded from all 
share in the Government that owed its 
stability to their support, and shut out 
from all chances of adyancement by the 
unvaried tranquillity in which the country 
slumbered. Yet so subtly organized was 
the political system devised by IyEyAsu 
and elaborated by hisimmediate successors, 
that it seemed to hold the samurai in- 
extricably in its toils. The TOKUGAWA 
Shdgunate looked absolutely invulnerable. 
It offered apparently no feasible point of 
attack. But suddenly its attitude towards 
the aggressive foreigner betrayed weak- 
ness hitherto unconceived. The samurat 
saw their opportunity and seized it. Mr. 
Fukuzawa well describes how they hid 
their broader purpose under the ¥4/ battle- 
cry; how they coquetted with their liege 
lords and the Court at Kyoto; how they 
accomplished the overthrow of the Shdgun- 
ate and of feudalism, and how they be- 
came, rather by force of events than of set 
purpose, the pioneers of Western civiliza- 
But in one respect his analysis does 
It is no doubt true, as he 


tion. 
not satisly 
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explains, that the bulk of the people are 
practically indifferent to politics and care 
very little whether they live under parlia- 
mentary institutions or a benevolent des- 
potism. But does this prove that parlia- 
mentary institutions might have been 
dispensed with? We think not, and what 
is more, we think that the description 
given by Mr. Fukuzawa himself demon- 
strates the incompleteness of his conclu- 
At the beginning of the Meiji era the 
administrative power—always, of course, 
centered in the Throne—passed from the 
hands of the few to those of the many— 
from the TokuGAWA Regent, and_ his 
Ministers, from the daémyo and their factors, 
to the shizoku at large. The shizoku were 
then the educated The heimin, 
though much better educated than people on 


sion. 


classes. 


corresponding social levels in the Occident, 
had no knowledge of the military art, of the 
science of statecraft, or of any of the ac- 
complishments that constituted the mental 
furniture of the Japanese gentleman. The 
gentlemen, then, to put the matter briefly, 
became the depositories of administrative 
Every 
previous political change in Japan had 
been the work of an individual. This was 
the work of aclass. The HEI, the TAIRA, 
the Hojo, the TOKUGAWA and other great 
baronial Houses had, by force of arms, 
established systems the unique object of 


power under the new régime. 


which was to ensure the posession of 
governmental authority to certain indivi- 
duals and their descendants. The founders 
of these polities aimed solely at personal 


aggrandisement, and their polities re- 
mained stable until confronted by a 
stronger personality. But there was 


nothing personal in the revolution of 1867. 
It was the work of the whole body of 
educated gentlemen throughout the em- 
pire. Such a transfer of authority must 
inevitably have led toparliamentary govern- 
ment. The only alternative would have 
been a reversion to personal supremacy ; 
a re-establishment of precisely such an 
oligarchy as the shizoku had banded to- 
gether to overthrow. The share of an 
immense political party in the functions 
of government could only be adequately 
secured by the machinery of party govern- 
ment. The promises made from the 
Throne at the beginning of the A/edjé era 
embodied this fact. The “ deliberative as- 
sembly ” which the EMPEROR then pledged 
himself to convene was an assembly of 
shisokw. The “intellect and learning” 
which he undertook to search for “far and 
wide,” were the intellect of sh/zoku and 
the learning of shizoku. The framers of 
the Imperial Oath could not then have 
foreseen that, by and by, the distinction 
between 
swept away, and that the enfranchisement 


shizoku and heimin would be 


of the former would entail the enfranchisc- 
ment of the latter, into whose masses they 
had been absorbed. That wasa natural but 
not easily predicted incident of the story. 
For the EMpERoR’s advisers the choice 





lay between an act of deliberative usurpa. 
tion and the elaboration of means to 
secure to the whole of their class a voice 
In point of fact 
they were not free, even supposing them 
disposed, to exercise any choice. Had 
the new civilization embraced by them 
permitted the permanence of caste 
distinctions, we should long ago have 
seen a parliament of shizoku meeting 


in administrative affairs. 


annually in the capital and legislating 
for a fairly happy and contented nation 
But events moved too fast for such a 
partial adoption of representative institu. 
tions. The heimin also had to be in- 
cluded in the Constitutional scheme, and 
this enlargement of the problem neces- 
sarily deferred its solution. So far as 
concerns any agitation on the part of the 
heimin themselves—the people at large 
—it is doubtless perfectly true, as Mr. 
Fukuzawa says, that a national assembly 
need not have been convened for years to 
come. The shizoku, would 
scarcely have brooked much longer delay 
By parliamentary representation, and by 


however, 


parliamentary representation alone, could 
they exercise the share they had earned a 
right to claim in the administration. This 
conclusion seems to follow naturally fron 
the premises so ably and succinctly set 
forth by Mr. FukUZAWA, though he 
scarcely recognises it himself, He is 
Indeed, his writings 
generally display a tendency to pessimism 
With all the fuller confidence and pleasure 
do we, therefore, accept his forecast of the 
working of parliamentary institutions in 
this country. He looks forward to 
serious friction, no disturbing complice 
tions. The first Diet, he thinks, will re 
present, not the Aezmin classes, not the 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
interests, but the shizoku. By and by the 
material side of the new civilization will 
come uppermost. The worship of Mammon 
will assert itself, and plutocracy, ousting 
education and refinement from theit 
pedestal, will speak with dominant tonts 
in the national councils. But these even's 
will happen quietly and tranquilly. The 
hereditary spirit of obedience, the law: 
abiding instinct, the traditional fidelity t 
duty of the Japanese race, qualities thet 
have carried them peacefully through $° 
many strange vicissitudes, will prove sulle 
cient for any contingencies still remaining 
in store. So may it be. Japan will los 


Let us hope that 
cable 


not an optimist. 


much in her transition. 
she will at least keep these admir 
characteristics, and that a very long iter 
val still separates her from the unbapry 
days of that most illogical and insensate 
institution, universal suffrage, and! 
Professor HUXLEY calls “the coacl-deé 
theory of political premiership.” 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS ON THE 
FAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 
——+ 
HE promulgation of the Japanese 
Constitution awakened widespread 
interest in the United States, and was 
commented on by an immense number of 
journals. How many writers turned their 
pens to this subject between the 13th 
and the 16th of February we cannot, of 
course, determine with accuracy, but we 
have before us at the present moment no 
less than ninety-three newspapers—some 
Canadian but the great majority American 





—in every one of which space, varying 
from two or three paragraphs to a column, 
is devoted to this item of intelligence. In 
general these journals attribute to Japan 
the choice of a German model for her 
constitution, but some claim for America 
the credit not only of having inspired, but 
also of having supplied the examplar of, 
such a markedly progressive step. In one 
respect there is absolute unanimity. All 
alike speak in the highest terms of Japan 
and her people. They are said tobe “a 
thrifty and progressive people, far above 
the Chinese in social and personal charac- 
teristics ;” their progress, during the past 
thirty years, is described as “ marvellous,” 
“possible only through the extraordinary 
capacity of the people ;” their rulers and 
leading men are spoken of as “sincerely 
patriotic, keenly observant, quick to note 
the advantages enjoyed by the stronger 
nations, and without blind prejudice to 
prevent them from accepting whatever 
promised to benefit their nation,” and it is 
predicted that ‘ with Russia in control of 
northern and central Asia, England in India, 
and Japan thus advancing with rapid strides, 
the interior of Africa will soon remain the 
only region outside the pale of Western 
civilization.” One journal writes thus :— 
“The reformation of the penal code, the 
elevation of the pariah class to citizenship, 
the abolition of the feudal system, reform 
in the marriage laws, the establishment of 
an educational system on the foreign 
model, the adoption of railways, telegraphs, 
steamship lines, and a post-office system, 
“have followed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
and now, to crown all, a representative 
assembly of two houses, with legislative 
powers modelled after our own system and 
the political institutions of European 
coutitries, will enable the empire to take 
its place in the ranks of constitutional go- 
vernments. There can be no doubt of the 
success of the experiment. The people 
have shown themselves capable of self- 
government, and their aspirations have 
been uniformly encouraged by wise states- 
manship. With the governing and go- 
verned thus in sympathy, and with the 
arts and sciences of western civilization 
ingrafted on the old learning and philo- 
sophy of the Orient, there can be nothing 
but a luminous future for the people of 
Japan. ‘Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,’ said the poet; but 
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Europe, with her repression of thought, 
with her attempt to sink all individualism 
in the ‘divine right’ theory, might well 
take pattern from this hopeful people who 
have turned their faces to the dawn, and 
who have already caught the light of 
freedom and of progress.” Another writes : 
—From the most conservative and ex- 
clusive of all the nations, with a feudal 
system like that of Europe in medieval 
times, and a monarch too divine to be even 
looked at, the Japanese in less than half 
a century have become the most pro- 
gressive and rapidly changing people, and 
one which welcomes foreigners, and is re- 
ceptive of Western civilization. They have 
a university which will bear comparison 
with those of Europe, and curiously cnough 
they take to the most modern and advanced 
thought of the West, and study and un- 
derstand SPENCER and DARWIN and the 
evolution advocates, and discuss the Euro- 
pean writers intelligently, according to 
the testimony of the missionaries. What 
effect these rapid changes will have will 
be an interesting subject for observation, 
In the West civilization has been of slow 
growth. In Japan it seems, according to the 
testimony, to have gone on with leaps and 
bounds.” 

It is indeed surprising to find ourselves 
confronted by such a mass of intelligent, 
Not 
one of the ninety-three writers whose 
comments are before us fails to show 
some acquaintance with his subject. We 
always knew that the people of the United 
States interested themselves in Japanese 
affairs, but we had no idea of the extent 
and universality of their interest until its 
evidences were thus conspicuously evoked 
by the promulgation of the Constitution. 
It is not improbable that persons living in 
the actual presence of Japanese events 
may lose sight of their significance owing 
to the gradual character of their occur- 
Writers in America, at all events, 
seem impressed by Japan’s achievements 
to a degree not witnessed among foreign 
commentators on the spot. Many of them 
look forward to a great future for Japan, 
not unfairly basing their predictions upon 
the striking proofs of intelligence and 
adaptability she has afforded in recent 
years. “The sleepy, dreamy East,” we 
are told, “may be quickened into such 
energy as to put Europe and America to 
their best efforts to compete in the race 


though perhaps too rosy, criticism. 


rence. 


of highdevelopment. The Japanese mind 
is recognised by all who have come in 
contact with it, as one of the most philoso- 
phical and subtle on the globe, as well as 
being refined and noble in its aspirations. 
With progress in new lines firmly in- 
trenched, what may we not expect from 
this highly-gifted race? There are pre- 
cessional movements of the equinoxes in 
nature, shifting the habitable parts of the 
globe. 
be seen a like precessional movement in 
the domain ‘of intellectual progress? 


Why may not, in'some distant day, 


Brighter, clearer rays of light are break- 
ing from the far East, presaging better 
days for mankind. To Japanin the words 
of one of its native poets we extend our 
congratulations : 





‘Ten thousand years of happy life be thine! 
Live on, fair land, till what are pebbles now, 
By age united, to great rocks shall grow, 
Whose venerable si.ies the moss doti line!” 


Much and well deserved stress is laid by 
many of these American critics on the fact 
that the passage from monarchical absolu- 
tism to popular representation and con- 
stitutional government is taking place 
voluntarily ; that the EMPEROR has not 
been constrained by rebellion or disorderly 
tumult to delegate a portion of his admini- 
strative authority to his subjects, but that 
as feudalism fell quietly and finally owing 
tothe undermining influences of the na- 
tion’s higher instincts, so the stages of 
political progress are being peacefully 
traversed because the rulers of the land are 
not more willing to recognise and obey the 
signs of the times and the teachings of 
Western experience than the ruled are 
ready to accept and discharge the new 
responsibilities devolving on them. Of 
course some allowance must be made for 
enthusiasm evoked by what is certainly a 
startlingly novel eventin the history of any 
nation, and some also for the romantic in- 
terest attaching to Japan on account of her 
artistic gifts to the West. Yet we hold it 
no exaggeration to say that “she is the 
star in the East of a new dispensation,” and 
that “her new life and increased pros- 
perity must favourably impress nations 
that still cling to old traditions and draw 
all their wisdom from the accomplishments 
of their forefathers.” 

Among these criticisms there is one that 
we would specially bring to the notice of our 
Japanese readers, It is not by any means 
[the first utterance we have quoted from fo- 
reign journals in confirmation of our often 
recorded protest against the wholesale 
abandonment of Japanese female costume. 
But as there is weight in the accumulation 
of testimony, we do not hesitate to quote 
once more.‘ Even the Japanese women,” 








we read, ‘have started a movement look- 
ing to the adoption of the European style 
of dress. This, however, can hardly be 
called an improvement, although it shows 
a tendency to copy after the more ad- 
vanced nations. For health and artistic 
beauty the dress of Japanese women can- 
not be excelled, and it is a notable fact 
that some of the dress reform advocates of 
this country have written to the ladies of 
Japan, in the course of correspondence 
upon the subject of dress, advising them 
not 
In reality the 
formers of this country are ad- 
vocating styles that tend strongly towards 
the general make-up of Fapanese female 
attire.’ The italics here are our 
We strongly commend to the attention of 
Japanese reformers the passage they em- 


to retain their present modes and 
adopt the European dress. 
dress 





own. 





phasise. 
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FAREWELL ENTERTAINMENT TO 
THE HON. P. LE POER TRENCH. 
Se 

A Farewell Ball was given by the British re~ 
sidents of Yokohama on the evening of the 29th ult, 
to the Hon. P, Le Poer Trench, who left for England 
on therstinst. [twas as numerously attended and 
brilliant an affair as has been witnessed in Yoko- 
hama, the whole community being inspired by a 
unanimous desire to show their esteem and afiec- 
tion for one of the most popular officials to whom 
the care of British interests has yet been 
entrusted in Japan. The Committee representing 
the hosts were Messrs. N. P. Kingdon (chair 
man), H. C. Litenfield, E. Morriss, J. Rickett, 
F, Townley, E. Wheeler, A. H. Groom, A. J. 
Macpherson, F. Lowder, J. H. Brooke, J. A. 
Fraser, W. H. Taylor, J. Dodds, E. B. Watson, 
and E. Abbott, the last named gentleman acting 
as Hon, Secretary, and bearing, with his usual 
good-nature and thoroughness, the burden and 
Neat of the day. The only building sufficiently 
spacious for the purpose was the Public Hall, 
and most praiseworthy efforts had been made 
to impart a festive and graceful appearance to 
its somewhat deterrent’ architectural features. 
The hall was filled early, all the members of Her 
Majesty’s Legation being present as well as 
numerous representatives of the corps diplo 
matique, and a large uumber of Japanese, in- 
cluding Governor Oki and Messrs. Arishima 
Okamura, Takahashi, Mitsuhashi, &c., &e. “The 
style in_which the large hall and its accessory 
apaitments were decorated, evoked the warm 
est admiration from all present. The salon 
was bordered by numerous bamboo and_ fir 
trees, the foliage of which effectively concealed 
the dead wall behind, while at the same time 
offering an agreeable contrast to the many- 
coloured lanterns that sparkled on every bough. 
‘The outer hall was divided into two by a passage 
formed chiefly of bamboos, but covered also on 
ceiling and sides by flags of divers hues and de- 
signs. One of the sections thus partitioned off 
served as aretiting room for the ladies, while the 
stern sex were accommodated in the opposite 
apartment. The vestibule was but sparsely de- 
corated, its form and position precluding any 
ambitious efforts in that direction. A few bamboos 
threw their feathery sprays around a large ever- 
green wreath immediately facing themain entrance; 
Dut the aspect of this part of the building very 
inadequately prepared one for the display inside, 
A prominent feature in the large hall was a form 
of adornment first resorted to, we believe, with 
great success at the last St. Andrew's Ball, con- 
sisting of a series of evergreen festoons falling 
in graceful curves from the centee-light to. the 
corners and walls of the room, the periphery 
of the huge burner being marked out by dark 
foliage from which there hung numerous co- 
loured lanterns. The doorways giving entrance 
to the main hall from the vestibule were sur- 
mounted by large shields bearing in red on a 
white ground the arms and monogram of Mr. 
Trench, while in the centre of this end of the 
room were displayed the heraldic emblems of his 
family. Underneath this was a beautiful circular 
mass of flowers. Also directly below this last 
mentioned object wasa little rustic house, the adorn- 
ment of which was only less happy than its con- 
ception was original. Realistically roofed over 
with yoshi, its posts were covered with the 
rich blossoms of the magnolia; on each side 
was arranged a fragrant and variegated mass of 
flowering plants, and these again were flanked 
graceful bamboos. Above the fauteuil to 
which this pretty little structure gave shelter was 
a circular panel of flowers fringed round with deli- 
cately tinted grasses. The lounges that ran 
round the hall were separated from each other by 
large fir trees, around the stems of which were 
disposed an abundance of flowering plants in pots, 
the object aimed at—and we must say uniquely 
achieved—being the obliteration of all unpleasant 
interstices in the series of decorations. The stage 
opening was flanked by large firs, hung round, 
like all the other prominent’ objects in the hall, 
Japanese lanterns, and above the stage 
was an oblong tablet bearing the inscription 
Cead mille failte, two flags filling up the space 
on each side, while under neath, placed on the 
crown of the arch, was a huge lobster, the emblem 
of long life. During the dancing the dep 
scene was lowered, proving a pretty back 
ground, and falling naturally into. the. scheme 
of decoration, but at supper time this was 
raised, giving free passage to the supper-room 
which was laid out on the stage. Altogether the 
style of decoration, as we have said, evoked 
general praise, most aggreably enhanced 
the enjoyment of those who attended the dance, 
‘The chief commendation for this result is unde- 
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niably owing to Mr. Abbott, under whose direc- 
tions the Japanese who attended to the floral 
decorations and the blue-jackets who arranged the 
flags achieved such remarkable success. 

At twelve o'clock a movement was made to the 
stage, and Mr. Trench having been invited by 
the Committee to approach, Mr. N. P. Kingdon, 
the Chairman, read the address, which ran as 
follows :— 

Mr, TREXCH—On the occasion of your approaching depar- 
ture for Eurvpe, we, members of te Britsh Community of 
Yokohama have invited you to meet us tu-night to afford 
your many friends an opportunity to say farewell and to 
‘enable its to express the esteem in which you are held by 
your countrymen and other fureign residents in Japan. 

During the years you have heen inthis country, in many 
of which you Mave hod charge of British interests, those 
who have had need to seele your assistance have found 
you a ready listener, kind and painstaking adviser, and an 
Able advocate. In those years abo important measures, 
tending to promote the mutual advantage of the subjects of 
Japan as well as of cther Powers, have been under consi- 
deration, That you fully appreciate the difficulties under 
which Foreign Commerce is conducted, and that you have 
worked throughout to further the best interests of foreign 
and native merchants, the official reports on Trade pub- 
lished over your signature bear ample testimony. 

But it is especially as a friend that we ‘to. manifest 
our regard. Ihe tact and urbanity which characterize 
you in the discharge of your official duties have warmed 
into the geniality of friendship in moments of social 
intercourse; and we shall long remember with plea- 
sure the support you have given to our various secrea 
tions and your ever ready aid to promote goo fellowship 
amwng all nationalities. ‘These traits among others make 
us feel that we ate about to lose a true and a sterling 
friend. 

Your future labours will be in one of the most important 
Capitals of Esrope. We, while wishing you farewell, 
sincerely hope that those labours in the service of our 
Queen and Empress will be attended with success and ulti- 
mately be rewarded with well merited honours. 

We are your sincere friends. 
































natures. } 
‘The Honourable P. Le Pork TRENCH, 


late Her Britannic Majesty's Charge d’ Affaires, 
at Tokyo. 

Yokohama, March 29th, +839. 
After the applause which followed the reading 
of the Address had subsided, Mr. TRENCH said :— 
Mr. Kincpoyn and GentLemey,—I thank you 
sincerely for the address which you have so kindly 
presented to me and for the charming entertain- 
ment which yout kindness has provided this evening. 
‘The flattering terms in which you are pleased to 
allude to my official labours in this country are 
most gratifying to me because they prove that the 
work Ihave done, with abilities often [ fear in- 
adeqhate to the task, has met with appreciation 
from those in whose interests it was directly, if not 
mainly, performed, and whose approval is there- 
fore in itself a more than sufficient reward. The 
difficulties with which foreign trade in Japan has 
had to contend have not escaped my attention, but 
1 observe with pleasure that that trade, in which 
Great Britain and her colonies continue to hold a 
leading share, has in spite of these disadvantages 
developed ina surprising degree during the last 
few years, alact which augurs brightly for the 
resources of the country, for the wisdom of the 
statesmen who guide the policy of the nation, and 
for the energy and enterprise of the merchants of 
all nationalities who are engaged in the commerce 
of Japan, In doing what I could personally to 
draw closer the relations between Japanese and 
foreigners, I have not failed to recognize that 
this must to a great extent be the work of 
time, and that the removal wherever possible of 
whatever may tend te creale friction and per- 
petuate the social barriers which impede inter- 
couse, must of necessity be the first step in 
the desired direction. We have been associated 
Gentlemen, as you so kindly remind me, in 
recreations of all kinds as well as in work, 
and the recollection of the many pleasures 
in which IT have shared will remain with me 
when other things are forgotten ;—and let me 
take this opportunity of assuring you that if 
T have in any way been enabled to assist you, 
in a public or private capacity, in your work 
or in your amusements, your cordial cSoperation 
on all occasions has beew the secret of my success. 
I leave behind with you, gentlemen, my best wishes 
for. your future Happiness and success, wishes 
which include my earnest desire for the increasing 
prosperity of Japan, for just assurely, gentlemen, 
the greater includes the less, it is certain that your 
own individual interests are inseparably connected 
with the wellare of the cou in which your 
labours lie. I carry away with me not only 
memories of pleasant days passed in your coni- 
pany but, what is more, the assurance of many 
warm aud lasting friendships which it has been 
my good fortune to secure during the six happy 
years which Ihave spent with youin Japan. Itis 
never pleasant to say good-bye, nor even easy. 
For me the task is indeed hard. I willtherefore, if 
you will allow me, not say good-bye at all, but use 







































































a phrase familiar to you all, which T shall often 
hear in the country to which [am going, and say 


to you simply “auf wiedersehen.” Again thank. 
ing you for all your kind wishes, believe me, Mc, 
Kingdon and Gentlemen, your sincere friend, 

Supper was then served, during which Mr, 
TRENCH said—Belore we separate, I desire again 
to return to you, the British residents of Yokoliama 
and Tokyo, whose guest I am this evening, ny 
sincere thanks for the splendid farewell you have 
given me. [also wish to express my deep appre 
ciation of your kindness and thoughtfulness in 
asking me to a Ball, for any entertainment from 
which ladies were excluded would for me lave 
been shorn of its greatest attraction, and thos 
giving me an opportunity of meeting all my friends 
T thank you also, ladies, for your great kindness in 
coming here this evening and adding the lustre cf 
your presence to my farewell. To the numerous 
iriends I see about me I will not say good-bye but 
merely au revoir. 

After supper dancing was resumed, and kept up 
vigorously tll the small hours, the Tokyo visits 
departing by a special train. 


























TOKYO CITY IMPROVEMENT. 
Ss ere 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the Regulations as to the 
Management of Land and Buildings for the im- 
provement of the streets of Tokyo, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated January 28th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kivoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MatsvGata Masavosut, 
Minister of State for the Home Afiaiss. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. V. 

Art. L—Government land, and Government 
plant, buildings, &c., attached thereto, shall for the 
purposes of street. improvement in Tokyo, be 
landed over without paymen 

‘ ny land, plant, of buildings as above that may be 
RE ear ea comics hall be rogsaed apt 
pioverty.. ‘The Govervor uf Tokyo shall, after conference nit 
theloes, pay a su tnite amount ax pric gr costal rena 

Peirate dat or Hear FInd anterenee an doors al 

bring about an agreement, one arbitrator shall be appointe! by 

each sideand the matter shall be referred by the Goren®% 
fwith a statement of bis views, to the Minister of State fet 

Heme Atiairs for decision. os 

Art. ILL—If in the purchase of private land itis 
found that there remains, of a particular property, 
over and above the area required, space insufficient 
for the accommodation of a household, then such 
remaining space shall also be purchased. 

Art. HII.—Should it appear that any piece of 
ground sufficient for the accommodation of @ 
Nousehold, which had been purchased for public 
use under the Land Purchase Regulations or unde 
Art. I. of these Regulations, has becomes useless 
for the purpose of street improvement, then such 
land shall be resold to the original owner at the price 
paid for it, Should the owner be disinclined tore 
purchase, or should there be wanting clear evidence 
of the original ownership, the land shall be soléby 
auction, If, however, any such piece of grou 
be insufficient for the accommodation of a house: 
hold, it may be purchased by the owner of com 
tignous land, and, should there be no desite of 
the latter's part to purchase it, the Governo: ¢ 
Tokyo shall purchase such contiguous land an¢ 
plant or buildings thereon under Art. I. of these 
regulations, In the foregoing cases the action : 
the Governor of Tokyo shall be regulated byt 
condition and requirements of streets. Mat 

Art. IV.—Subject to the approval of the Mint 
ster of State for Home Affairs, the Governor © 
Tokyo shall fix rules as to the construction of new 
or additions to or reconstruction of existings bal 
ings on land connected with street improverti 
and notify the same to the public, Even wit® 
the limits of such rales any person intending | 
construct new, or add to or recontruct existf 
buildings shall previously apply for the appre’ 
of the Governor of ‘Tokyo. Such approval my 
be withheld on grounds of expediency comme’ 
with the proposed operations, in which east!” 
applicant may demand that the tand, plants 
buildings thereon be purchased from him orl 
he be paid cost of removal. If the land is m0! 
property of the applicant the contract of sea 
the same may be departed from by simply 8! 
notice to that effect. ‘ ks of 

Any person carrying out the foregoing sie ve 
operations, in violation of the rules as moll 
without having obtained the approval ofthe a 
nor of Tokyo, is barred from demanding (he Pre 
or cost of removal, of buildings involved in su" 
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or additional construction, in case of purchase of 
the land on which they stand. 

Art. V.—Money realised by the sale of land, 
buildings, or plant shall be appropriated to the uses 
of the Street Improvement Fund. 


When the time arrives for the collection of a na- 
tional tax not specified in this Ordinance, notice to 
that effect shall be sent by governors to all tax- 
payers in cities and by district chiefs to all tax- 
payers in towns and villages. 

Art. IX.—Heads of cities, towns, and villages 








THE SUPPLEMENTARY RAILWAY 


LOANS 
pager 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
relating to the Railway Supplementary Loan Re- 
gulation ordinatice and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated January 28th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KiyoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





ImpeRiAL Orpinance No. VI. 

Art, L—The Supplementary Railway Loan shall 
be a loan of the face value of ye 2,000,000, which 
will be appropriated to the purposes of the fund for 
the construction of a railway beween Totsuka and 
Yokosuka in the prefecture of Kanagawa, anda 
railway between Otsu and Nagahama, in the pre- 
fecture of Shiga. 

Art. IL—The method of raising the above loan, 
the period of redemption of principal, the rate of 
interest, and the months in which interest is to be 
paid, with all other particulars connected there- 
with, shall be in accordance with the Redemption 
Loan Regulations, promulgated by Imperial Or- 
dinance No. LXV, in 1886. 








THE COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
TAXES. 
oe 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance.relating to the method of Collection of 
National Taxes, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. ; 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 13th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Law No. IX. 
Tue Cottection or Nationa. Taxes. 
Cuarrer I.—GeneRar Provisions. 

Art. IL—With the exception of Customs duties, 
all national taxes shall be collected in accordance 
with this law. 

Art. IL—Each city, town, and village shall be 
held responsible for the collection of its land tax, 
and for the transmission of the same to the 
‘Treasury. ‘The expense of such collection and 
transmission shall be borne by each city, town, 
and village. 

Art, Il1.—In the event of any other national tax 
being provided for by Imperial Ordinance, the 
foregoing procedure shall be observed. In the 
foregoing case 4 per cent. of the sum collected 
shall be handed over to the respective city, town, 
or village. 

Art. [V.—Eaeh city, town, and village shall be 
held responsible for any loss through blunder or 
inadvertence of tax collected. 

Art. V.—A city, town, or village, which through 
the occurrence of an unforeseen calamity has lost 
any part of a taxcollected, may, through the medium 
of the local Governor, petition the Minister of State 
for Finance for release from the responsibility to 
make good the deficiency. 

Art. VIL—Any tax-payer who fails to pay his 
national taxes within the prescribed time shall 
be dealt with under specially enacted provisions. 

Art. VIL—When the last day in which such 
payment should be made is a Sunday, then the 
following day shall be reckoned as the last of the 
prescribed period. 

Cuarrer IL.—Cotzecrioy. 

Art. VIIL—When the time arrives for the 
collection of the land tax or any national tax under 
the provisions of this Imperial Ordinance, notice to 
that effect shall be given by governors to cities 
and by district chiefs to towns and villages. 























* The loan referred to in this Ordinance has been already sub- 
scribed. We publish the Ordinance, however, for purposes of 
Feference, It should have appeared in our columns before, but 
Meas inadvertently omitted. ‘The same remark replies to the 
Tokyo City Improvements Ordinance preceding it.—E, 
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shall send to each tax-payer a notice embodying 
the intimation referred to in the foregoing article. 

Art. X.—Except in cases where special provi 
sions exist, such notice or intimation shall be issued, 
where there is a prescribed date for payment of 
the tax, fifteen days before: that date; where 
the period of payment extends over several days 
fifteen days previous to the first day; and where 
the tax is an extraordinary one the limit of time 
shall be specially fixed. 

Art. XL—In the case as set forth in the first 
paragraph of Act. VILL each rate-payer should 
pay the amount of his tax to the city, town, ot 
village weasurer, and on receiving a receipt bear- 
ing the seal of the head of the city, town, ot village 
as the case may be, he shall be held to have ful- 
filled his obligation to pay tax. 


Nors.—Heads of towns or villages may be appointed by town or 
village assemblies to act as treasurers. 


In the case as set forth in the second paragraph 
of Art. VIII. each rate-payer shall pay his tax to 
the local treasury, and on receiving in exchange 
a receipt with a special note attached, shall hand 
the same to the responsible official. On having 
such note stamped with the seal of receipt he shall 
be held to have fulfilled his obligation to pay the 
tax. 

Art. XI1—Heads of cities, towns or villages 
shall receive the amount of the tax from the trea- 
surers of cities, towns, or villages and shall trans- 
mit the same to the Treasury receiving on account 
of the same a receipt with a special note. The 
receipt shall then be forwarded to the responsible 
official who shall return such note stamped with the 
seal of receipt, which shall discharge the obligation 
of such heads of cities, towns, ot villages. 

Art. XIII.—Should any ratepayer fail to make 
payment of the amount of his taxes within the 
prescribed period, the nature and amount of the 
tax in arrears and the name and address of the 
defaulter should be reported to the Government 
‘Treasurers. 

Art. XIV.—When a ratepayer is declared bank- 
rupt on account of debts to others, his taxes shall 
be collected in advance of his other debts—even 
though the time of payment of such taxes has not 
arrived—if the notice or intimation has been issued. 
In the foregoing event taxes on saké and shoyu 
which are fixed by law, should be collected in 
advance of other debts, even though the time of 
payment of such taxes has not arrived. 

Art. XV.—When in the foregoing event articles 
belonging to the bankrupt estate have been mort- 
gaged or hypothecated one year previous to the 
time when the tax should be collected, the amount 
realized by the sale of such articles shall first be 
applied to the liquidation of other debts and after- 
wards to payment of the tax. i 

Art. XVL—When on account of arrears of 
local taxes, of contributions to the Fund against 
egricultural distress or of city, town, or village 
rates, the property of the person in arrears is to be 
sold, and the notice or intimation hereinbefore 
provided has been issued, the national taxes should 
be first paid. 

Cuarrer I1I.—Reveasss. 

Art. XVIL—If full three years, reckoning from 
the day following that on which the time for pay- 
ment of a tax expires, have elapsed and no notice 
orintimation as hereinbefore provided has been 
issued, the ratepayer shall be held freed from 
the obligation to pay the tax. 

Art. XVIIL—A rate-payer who by contraven- 
tion of a law or order evades payment of a tax, 
cannot be sued if the period fixed for legal pro- 
ceedings has expired, and shall be released from 
liability for retrospective payment. 

Art. XIX.—When the necessary notice or in- 
timation is issued before the expiry of the period 
when release from obligation to pay atax will accrue, 
the time that elapsed previous to such issue shall 
become of no effect and a new period shall be 
computedfrom the day following such issue. 


Nore.—The periods preceding and following such issue of no- 
tice of intimation must notin the aggregate exceed five years. 


Art, XX.—In localities where the city or town 
and village systems are not in force, the functions 
set forth in thls Law to be discharged by cities, 
towns, and villages shall devolve upon Kuchd and 
Koch 

Art. XXL—This Law shall come into force on 
and after April ist in the 22nd year of Meiji 
(1889). 


Notg.—This law shall not, till further notice, be applied in 
Okinawa Prefecture, in the Ogasawara Islands, or in the 
Seven Islands of Izu under the jurisdiction of the Tokyo City 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 
COL. OLCOTT AND GHOST STORIES. 








To tHe Epitor or THe “ Japan Mai.” 

S1r,—The writer was one of the few foreiguers 
present at the lecture on ‘Religion and Science” 
delivered by Col. Olcott, at the Kdései-kan on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst. ‘he Colonel spoke with- 
out an interpreter: perhaps the Japanese are not 
far enough advanced in science to appreciate the 
facts (?) related by the lecturer. Kor, while wide- 
spread publicity has been given by the vernacular 
press to the Colonel’s criticisms and other lectures, 
the ghost stories of the day mentioned seem to 
have escaped their attention, May be, they were 
intended tor the “esoteric” few and the writer is 
ruding. Be that as it may, the stories do not 
seem justly dealt with, when the Japan Mail dis- 
misses them a week later, with the simple remark, 
“evidence to which no absolutely conclusive value 
altaches in the minds of the general public.” 

A short time ago, your valued paper favoured 
us with a criticism on some Chinese Christians, 
who thought that rain had fallen in answer to their 
prayers, From time to time, the Fopan Mail 
applies the scalpel to public statements about 
dogma, faith, and practice. May I ask, why 
Colonel Olcott has escaped with “no conclusive 
value?” You remember, he told us, that a man’s 
double (i.e. spirit), separated from the man, was 
able to talk, hear, and even commit crime! 
that a Hindoo lady read a book with the tips 
of her fingers, her elbow, and the back of her 
head. To these were added many like things, 
new to the writer, but one fact (?) related, 
happened to be an old acquaintance, and to this 
fact (?) Colonel Olcott testified personally. He 
said that he had seen at a farm.house in Vi 
mont, 500 spirits (not cats on the wall, mind you) ; 
that he had, by marks on the door post, as- 
certained the height, and, by a device on the sill, 
the weight, of some of these; that the evidence re- 
lating to this fact (?) was submitted to eminent 
men and pronounced satisfactory. Well, that is 
more than can be said for the people who live in 
the vicinity of the Vermont farm-house. They 
know that Colonel Olcott was fooled, and fooled 
just in proportion to the money jhe spent. Any 
‘one who wishes to spend the money, can be fooled 
to-day in America by an ordinary “medium,” and 
for alittle more, pethaps, they can find out just 
“how the thing was done.” 

If we are to judge of the rest of the Colonel's 
facts (?) by this sample, then we are not to be 
treated to a revival of Buddhism but to the old 
worn out “dodge,” called “spiritualism.” Frankly, 
Mr. Editor, can the “ungeneral” public, which 
we suppose finds simple Christian faith too great 
a tax on the understanding, draw such an un- 
limited amount on their credulity as to accept even 
Esoteric Buddhism on the strength of such silly 
ghiost stories as these? 

Respectfully yours, 

Tokyo, March 29th, 1889. 


























j. T. COLE. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


To THE Epitor of THE “ Japax Mati.” 

Sir,—The apostle of Esoteric Buddhism spoke 
here to-day in the presence of a respectable as- 
sembly of priests and people. Some intelligent 
hearers who were quite at home in the language in 
which he clothed his teaching were somewhat 
chagrined that the esoteric side of his doctrine 
was so emphatised that they were not able to learn 
his opinions of Buddhism as it exists in Japan. 
He devoted his efforts to the complete discomfi- 
ture and final overthrow of another Oriental re- 
ligion that emanated, now nearly nineteen hund- 
red years ago, from a country on the eastern sliore 
of the Mediterranum Sea. 

This religion first. reached Japan coming east- 
ward some three centuries since, and now more 
recently has come in from both the east and the west. 
The speaker compared himself with Commodore 
Perry, who, coming from the east, opened the 
of Japan to Western Nations, and now he, Colonel 
Olcott, comes from the West bringing the * pure 
light of Buddhism to the benighted land of the 
rising sun.” 

The fact that both the Commodore and the 
Colonel hailed from Ametica originally was duly 
emphasized. 

‘The evangelist of Esoteric Buddhism states 
that he speaks entirely without preparation. He 
was therefore able in a very short time to explode 
the hopes of the five hundred of Mayebashi who 
“believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting,” and we may expect soon that 
the twelve hundred’ more in the regions round 
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hopes of sharing in the fruits of his resurrection. 
To the intense delight of the entire sacerdotal 
assembly the speaker stated that the number 
of Buddhists in America was twice as great as that 
of the Christians in Japan. Granting that there 
are 23,000 Christians in Japan, there are 50,000 
Buddhists in America. ; 

How sweet and beautiful it isto be ah Ameri- 
can! 

T also will draw my little hatchet—beg pardon, 
short bow. / 

Iwill venture the assertion that in the single 
State of California (which has less than a million 
of people all told, although it will compare favour- 
ably with Japan in size) there are 59,000 persons 
who have no other god than Dai-koku. Let the in- 
coming American Minister be oar witness. He 
comes from Califo Pethaps before he says 
farewell the genial and gentle Texan who repre 
sents our nation at the Court of the Emperor of 
Japan may confess that his State, equal in wealth, 
Area, and population to California, alsd contains 
an equal number of ardent devotees of Dai-koku, 
lie god of the Yen! He is the god! So ardent 
are Americans in this cult that we have coined the 
phrase “The Almighty Dollar ;” yea, more, we 
take 83 cents worth of silver, stamp it $1 with 
the legend “In God we trust!” American Bud- 
dhism pales before this mighty cult. Perhaps the 
apostle of Esoteric Buddhism can further inform 
an expectant public :— : 

1st. How many temples liave the 50,000 Ameti- 
can Buddhists built with the present market value 
of their real estate ? : 

and. How many American-born Buddhist 
priests and bishops are supported by the offerings 
of the 50,000 faithful American Buddlists ? 

3rd. How many devotees daily offer prayers 
and oblations addiessed to Buddha, from these 
50,000 American Buddhists? 

4th, What sacerdotal garments are worn, what 
coloured stoles, copes, maniples, dalmatics, and 
chasubles ? 

sth. Where-do the bells of American Buddhist 
temples and shries summon the faithful 50,000 
American Buddhists and their friends families and 
acquaintances to the worship of Shaka. 

I know of at least one place where the bell of a 
Buddhist temple from this side of the Pacific sum- 
mons souls to worship Jesus Christ as God. 

CHRISTANUS SUM ET AMERICANUS. 

Mayebashi, March 28h, 
































CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
To tHe Epiros oF tHe “ Jaran Main.” 

Sir,—May I ctave a small space in your 
columns to ventilate a matter that requires inme. 
diate attention, I refer to the exceedingly cruel 
practice, in vogue amongst certain Japanese, of 
plucking chickens while still alive. A  fiiend 
mentioned that he had seen it done, and to verify 
the statement [ accompanied him to the maiket 
this morning where 1 saw more than one man 
engaged in this cruel practice. I feel sure the 
matter only needs to be brought before the Au- 
thorities to be put astop to at once, and I sincerely 
hope some steps may be taken without delay. I 
do not think it is generally known among house 
keepers here—but it is commonly spoken of 
among the servants—that Chinese cooks make a 
role of plunging fowls alive into boiling water and 
then plucking them (still alive) with the idea that 
it renders the operation of plucking quicker and 
easier, 

Individual efforts, without some stringent law 
and penalty, are comparatively useless. It is 
quite time that steps should be taken to stop the 
wanton infliction of such shocking brutality on 
dumb creatures. 

T enclose my card, and remain, yours faithfully, 

COMPASSION. 


Yokohama, April 4th, 1889. 


DOWN IN THEIR BOOTS. 

















To THE EpITOR OF THE" JAPAN MaiL.”” 

Sir,—Thave been under the impression until 
lately that the Mfonocacy could boast of a spunky 
set of enterprising lads. 

1 interviewed the boys of the Afonocacy, vegard- 
ing their racing capacity, and, you bet, they were 
armed to the teeth ; that is to say, they boasted of 
a fine boat, including good men, and they would 
pull, or rather race the Omaha's cutter on. arrival 
at Yokohama. Now the Omaha is here, the Mono- 
cacy's vacing people are taking water. If the 
Omaha's men do not muster up sufficient courage 
to challenge the windy people, I do not think that 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing a race be- 
tween the two ships. 
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I saw the Oma/a’s cutter pull around the Light- 
ship last right, or night before, and that boat 1s 
just the one to make the Monocacy's men go down 
in their boots. 


Yours respectfufly, R. POEKA. 
April 4th, 1880. 
eet <b 





“CHRISTIAN UNIO} 


To Tae Epitor oF THe “Japan Mat? 
Simj—Itis very strange that Dr. E., should be 
surprised at the turn I took in my last response to 
him. [was simply following after him, and not a 
word would have been heard fiom me on the 
matter of personal allusions, and my fictitious 
ne, had not the Doctor thought it necessary to 
put your readers on their guard against such by 
pointedly referring to those who assume a pseu- 
donym and who oppose Cluistianity because they 
are tifidels or lapsed Christians. ‘There is a slight 
confusion also as to who that “ man of experience” 
is. Lam presumed to be writing for men of exper 
ence, such as Dr. E., hence [did not think it neces- 
sary to consume time in pointing uut “elementary 
facts” which all were supposed to know. No one 
misunderstood my use of the word “Chuich.” 
I presumed that your readers understood the 
word; at least, that every man of experience did. 
‘Those who did not thus understand, of course, will 
henceforth be under obligation to Dr. E. for timely 
enlightenment. 

Once more, and_for ever, I have never uttered 
a personal about Dr, E. only that he is a man for 
whom Lhave ahigh regard. Can you, Mr. Editor, 
bear me witness in this matter? Will De. E. 
please refer me in the few short letters we have 
exchanged to my “ persistent example to the con- 
(rary. It he will, I shail gladly make the amende 
honorable. 

Butwe are losing time. Henceforth let us deal 
with the arguments of our respondent, and respect- 
fully refer, if at all, to the man who wields the pen. 
Let us seek to arrive atthe truth, and, if possible, 
excite to united effort. 

Isaid that sectarianism was prosctiptive and 
tyrannical. The Doctor may call sectarianism 
these “churches, composed of diflerent groups of 
men,” &c., if he wish. If they be not sectarian, 
then, I know not what. But we are here 
agreed tocailthem sectarian, Does Dr. E. defend 
such sectarianism? [here hesitate to give further 
evidence of the proscriptive spirit of Chuistendom, 
and would be perfectly willing to let the charge 
rest, so long as we are agreed that the present 
systems are sadly defective, and that from united 
effort “ untold good” would flow. But it is posi- 
lively denied that sectarianisin is proscriptive. 
Now upon this point we shail meet. 

But LT must first acknowledge the Dr.’s excuse 
for being ignorant concerning the attitude of the 
denominations “at home.” We certainly have 
no control over the circumstances of our birth, either 
as to time or place. We aitive, a helpless, an 
hocent piece of possibilities, sent, in the provid 
ence of Gud, to bless or curse, to Le saved or lost 
Our childhood is the impressive period of our 
earthly existence. During it, we imbibe the senti- 
ments, and inhale the spirit, of our circumstances, 
to such an extent, thal, from the tablets of our 
memory, these impressions seldom fade away. Ln 
the present age of advanced. scholarship and 
Biblical research, the aforesaid circumstances, 
more than anything else, account for the fact that 
we now have Romans, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, &c., instead of simply Christians, Dis- 
ciples, &c. We have no other excuse to give for 
our religions position, except that our forefathers 
lived and died Uiumphantly in Uhat faith. Is it 
not unfortunate, Mr. Editor, that we have to in- 
herit the prejudices of our ancestors? The man, 
you say, grown up, surrounded by a certain set of 
religious beliefs, looks out feom a happy home, 
and from the multitude of circumscribed sects, 
chooses the one of his mother as the one most in 
harmony with his judgmént and belief. What a 
miracle of independence! The most natural thing 
in the world. You see, the child had been taught 
that way from his youthup. ‘The child’s judgment, 
in home and Sunday School, had been taught thus 
to discriminate. It is, Mr. Editor, the same story as 
of old,—the parents ate grapes, and the child’s teeth 
are on edge. ‘The exact fact is, that the child 
believed everything his S.S.teachertold him. You 
may say thathe believed “ asserted fact.” Chailes 
IL, under whose patronage the Royal Society 
was established, propounded to the wise men of 
Gotham, you remember, the following: When a 
dead fish is thrown into a basin of water, the basin, 
water, and fish weigh the same as the added 
weights of these : but when a live fish is thrown in, 
the three weigh only as much as the combined 





































































































tule of Aristotle, to consider first the an es of 5 
fact, then of afterward, the cur est. Bat on 
venturesome Solon essayed to apply the rule, whey 
lo! they found the Kin, 
an “asserted fact.” 
Now, from «what has been said, we would 
uaturally expect to find the sects proscriptv, 
And so we do. It makes no difference ue 
closely your creed, written or unwritten, may co. 
form to the sacred text; so long as it is ovly 1 
humanly devised expedient without divine xy 
thority or approval, so long will it be delecine 
and prolific of schisms, So long as a select, 
bunal sits in a Christian body'to try the cases oi 
offending members, without divine authenty o: 
approval, so long will that body be prosciiptive 
Let us, in the best of spirits, point out an applies, 
tion. “The Presbyterian Chuteh claims no sight 
add to, or take from, the Word: but it dots dain 
the right to set forth a declaration of what it thivks 
the Word teaches. And from this it evolves the 
right and duty to formulate a creed to guard ise! 
against ersor. Again, this right and dut 
“the Session ;” the Session” begets the * Pies 
bytery;" the “ Presbytery,” the “Synod” tie 
“Synod,” the General Assembly.” Without ths 
subordination, and gradation Presbyterianist 
could not exist. The only way the laity can be 
heard is though a Ruling Elder clected by tie 
laity. He is lke a representative to a Legisly 
ture. Through all these courts a question cap 
pass; and when voted upon by the higles, i 
is settled, or proscribed, wlether or not. Let 
ny notice an act of legislation, In 1861, tle 
General Assembly, sitting in Philadelphia, pased 
the following, alter a Neated discussion: “Re 
solved. ‘That this General Assembly, in the spit 
of Cluistian patriotism which the sctipturesenivis, 
and which has always characterized this Chivci, 
do hereby acknowledge and declare our obligati 
to promote and perpetuate, so far as in us lies, tie 
integrity of the United States, and to strengtie, 
uphold and encourage the Federal Governments 
the exercise of all its functions, under our ove 
Constitution, and to this Constitution, iv all 
provisions, requiiements and principles, we pia 
our unabated loyalty, and to avoid all misconcep- 
tion, the Assembly’ declares that by ‘the tem, 
Vederal Government. as here used, is not mes! 
any particular administration, or’ the peculiar 
opinions of any particular party, but that cenit 
administration which, being at any time appoinied 
and inaugurated according to the forms prescibed 
in the Constitution of the United States is tle 
visible representative of our national existence’ 
his was the bone of contention, the apple o! 
discord, the “flies in the pot of ointment.” Civ 
began here when the vote of 154 proscitel 
he Northern branch heard declared in tie 
mbly in 1863 that “this whole treason, re 
anarchy, fraud, and violence is 
condemned by ‘the revealed will of God.” 
Northerners in 1845 formally proscribed le 
Southeners as being “unwarranted, schisinaiy 
and unconstitutional, and organized to ad i 
establishing Ly means of rebellion a separst 
national existence, to serve, and perpetuate the 
system of slavery.” For a_ period following tit 
war see what their creed did. A candidate fe 
the ministry had to take an oath of allegiance’ 
the National Government, and declare that he di 
not believe slavery to be a divine instivtio 
Every church which did not take the same si 
was ‘proscribed. Of course this humanly 6% | 
Llished organization had this right to do just asit 
pleased, —to condemn, banish by human laws | 
The Gospel never would have made sich + | 
rent. ‘The weakness is in a defective, ums 
sysiem,—a dogmatic system, which in the eous* 
of times will formulate doctrines, left by Scuiptut 
untaught. Here is a sample :— In conformity ® 
the clear doctrine of Scripture, we assert that {! 
an eternal and immutable counsel, God hath 0 
for all determined both whom he would adit! 
salvation, and whom he would condemn tod 
tion, We affirm that this counsel, as faras 
cers the elect, is founded on his gratuitous 
totally irrespective of human merit; but that! 
those whom he devotes to condemnation, the § 
of life is closed by a just and irreprehensible 
incomprehensible judgment. In the elect ¥¢ 
sider calling as an evidence of election, a 
fication as another token of its mauife: 
they arrive in glory, which constitutes its 6 
Gon, As God seals his elect by vocatio ” 
justification, so, by excluding the reprobate! 
the knowledge of his name and the sancti: 
of his Spirit, he affords an indication of the 
ment that awaits them.” 
I have referred to this matter in the {8° 
going, which fittingly illustrates. the entire 3° 
tem of human ecclesiasticism. 1 have node 
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weights of the basin nd water. For fear of 
offending the King, they hesitated to folloy. 1 
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to proceed further in proof of my hate“ 
Proseri tion and tyranny. If we are agreed! 
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the present is defective, and that something 
better is demanded, I am willing to advance and 
help in the good work. My dear Dr., this age 
demands union, consolidation, a keeping step with 
the divine harmony, Nothing has tried my faith 
in Christianity so much as divided Christianity. 
The man who is not willing to sink into insignifi- 
cance his childhood theories cannot hope lo ac- 
complish much in benefitting his fellow men, Chris- 
tian people should forget themselves in the interest 
of the general good. What should they not be 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of uniting upon a 
line which would present a solid and unbroken 
front to the enemy? While Ihave great faith in 
the triumph of Christianity to civilizeand save men, 
yet by the present dissected methods, I see the 
Progress of Christianity retarded. We seem to be 
upon the eve of a close combat with rival faiths 
in this country. Reformed Buddhism,” it is 
hinted, will be announced to the public next 
October. Catholicism, the great dwarfer of pro- 
gress and civilization, is scheming to Romanize 
the non-Christian nations. The Argentine Repab- 
lic of South America, by their Constitution, can 
have no- other President than a Roman: it is the 
same with the Vice-President. The foreign popu- 
lation, six years ago, was 123,641 Italians, 59,022 
Spaniards, 55,432. French, 17,950 English, and 
8,516 Germans. ‘Fhe soil was prepared largely 
by Jesuitical missionaries for this large immigra- 
tion of Spanish and Italian. Were the circum- 
stances favourable, the condition of Japan would 
not be different. 

Again, infidelity and scepticism are running 
rampant over the country ; infidelity, caused, in a 
great degree, by the defective methods, catering 
methods, of divided Christendom. This history 
is a sad one. But the kidnappers and venders 























of human conscience have written it on the 
memories of our fathers, which, by a con- 
course of circumstances, has been transmitted 


to us in the writings of men such as Gibbon, 
Hume, &c. ‘The Romans” say that the former, 
seeing the beauty of ‘The Church,” desired to 
become a “Catholic”; which his Protestant father 
interdicted, and sent the youth to Geneva. Here 
he became sceptic, and its vestifium mars the 
beauty of the splendid workhe left behind. Many 
Japanese, honest Japanese, will excuse their un- 
belief by a divided, and sectarian Christianity. 
Have they not already decried the defect? 

Is it, now, not possible for a man to be a 
Christian without attachment lo any of the existing 
organizations? Can he not, also, tell a fellow 
traveller of the blessings of Christianity. Is it no. 
likely, now, that this ‘second man would accept 
Christianity, and also bring a third-with him? 
Then would it be unreasonable to suppose that 
these three would regularly meet at some stated 
Place to encourage themselves and teach others? 
Would it be impossible for other similar bodies 
to be formed? These bodies might even send 
out one of their members into the surrounding 
country to teach and preach. They might appoint 
men in each body, whose special work would be to 
look after the sick, poor, anderting. Many bodies, 
at selected times, might come together, at one 
place, to rejuice in the progress of the work, and 
advise and suggest for ils further prosperity. Now 
can any one say that this would require a creed, 
decrees, a ruling clergy, &c.? Why should the 
one body transfer its liberty to a convention of 
clergy who in turn formulate a constitution to 
govern the bodies? Jn the divine system of Chris- 
tianity, there is not a word, phrase, or complete 
seutence, addressed to any body, or corporation 
of bodies, other than to a single congregation of 
self governing Christians. The congregation is 
supreme, else the first church at Jerusalem was 
irregular, without authority ; and every succeeding 
congregation was an independent branch of the 
same type. 

The wisdom of -the divine independent congre- 
gationalisim is seen in its adaptability to the shift. 
ing changes, and progress of the different ages. 
‘This independency not only “avoids clashing,” 
but also stimulates progress; for while each body 
feels the union it has with every other body, it also 
enjoys the liberty of conducting its own affairs in 
harmony with the demands of its immediately sur- 
rounding circumstances, ‘This union is in no 
creed, or constitution, but in God’s Word. ‘The 
creed, or constitution of any sect excludes all other 
sects; when, if all bodies had only the Word, 
speaking its language, and obeying its simple 
precepts, all bodies would be centered in that word 
as the final appeal, and though congregationally 
independent, yet all would be united, as they ca 
not be in the present systems of sectarian govern- 
ments, This would also beget a closer search 
into the Truth, in the love of the Truth; for no 
body would have a cherished system to defend 
against rival systems. No one will deny that this 
congregationalism is the system of divine 
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On this plan each body “contributes to the benefit 
of the whole.” But not s0, otherwise. A. Baptist 
never claimed that the Methodist. Cimrch cont 
buted any thing to the benefit of his church, and 
vice versa. If such claims are made, they aie 
mere chicanery. Let not up, till the dead con. 
sciences are quickened to the enormity of this sin 
of sectarianism. The apostles saw it in their 
day, and were sad. Roime triumphed in it in 
her day, and was glad. May God lay not this 
in to the charge of good, honest, sincere, men 
and women who, by. the influence of eatly ‘tre 
ing, are still lingering in the folds of sectarian 
bondage. 








Finally, instead of looking now for some com- 
bination to bind the church together, why not 
make use of the one we already have? [s the 
word hidden from us? Have we returned to the 
days prior tothe bursting forth of the reformation, 
when clergymen were beggars, cast-off cooks, hunts. 
men, grooms, and what not; when high clergymen 
congratulated themselves that they knew neither 
Greek nor Hebrew; when monks said all heresies 
sprung out of these languages, and that, “the 
N. T. is a book full of briers and serpents. The 
Greek is anew language recently invented, and 
of it we ought specially to beware. As to Hebrew 
my dear brethren, it is certain that all who learn 
t, that very instant become Jews ;” when Thomas 
Linacer, ‘a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic,”” 
in 1524, near the close of his life, had never read 
the N. T., and when, at last he called for a copy, 
and opened at the passage, “I say unto you, 
Swear not at all,” dashed it away from him saying, 
“Either this is not the Gospel, or we are not 
Christians?” He was a great ‘sweaier, Have 
we not the “combination” here before us? Has 
not the prescription been filled out in the shop of 
the Great Physician? Let us take the medicine, 
What objection, thus far, to the method? 

Vours respectfully, SIGMA. 

March 28th, 1889. 




















YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE. 


asp 





‘The annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Yokohama Fire Brigade was held on the 28th 
ultimo in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. 
Among those present were, Messrs. Jas. Dodds, 
E. Whiuall, J. P. Mollison, Jas. Waiter. (Hono. 
rary Secretary), C. Gibbens, W. J. S. Shand, C. M. 
Martin, O. Keil. 

Mr. Donps took the chair and announced the 
object of the meeting. 





Mr, Wacrer then read the minutes of the last |4 


general meeting which were duly approved. 

‘The Cnatrmaw said this was merely a formal 
meeting for the presentation of the report and ace 
counts. These were before the meeting, and per- 
haps some gentleman would move that they be 
taken as read. 

On the motion of Mr. Wurrratt, seconded by 
Mr. Suanp the report and accounts was taken as 
read. 


The Committee of the Yokohama Fire Brigade beg to 
gubmit their Annual Report and the Accounts’ of the 
Honorary Secretary and Ireasurer for the year 1888, 

Receipts, 

These show but a trifling increase on the figures of last 
year, Five Insurance Offices having contributed $35, more 
and Policy Fees collected during the year being $61 ia 
excess of the amount received in 1887. 

Disursemenrs, 

‘There has been a small increase in expenditure under all 
headings, viz. : on Capital Account by $166 for installation 
of fresh water supply on the Fire Brigade Lot, and cost 
of Stand pipes on Working Account; $205 for necessary 
repairs to Steam Fire Engine and for Wages of European 
Firemen who work the steam engine at fires. 

The increase in sundry expenditure amounting to $47 is 
mainly accounted for by cost of drinking water consumed 
on the Mire Brigade lot. 

The year closes with a balance of $2,830.50 to the credit 
of the Brigade, but there is a dependancy of St,s;0 due 
for cost new boiler for the “Relief” Steam Fire Engine, 
just received from England and for new leather andeavvag 

jose. The incoming Committee will have to provide funds 
for the erection of one new building at least on the Brigade 
lot, one of the present wooden houses being almost tos old 
to be worth repair. 

In view of the increasing trade of this Port and of the 
magnitude of the risks covered by Fire Insurance your 
Committee consider it necessary that every effort should be 
made to increase the efficiency of the Brigade to the full 
extent that the funds at their disposal wil permit of. The 
abundant water supply throughout the Japanese and 
Foreign Settlements has proved a most effectual means of 
checking the spread of fire, and it is confidently expected 
that the funds at the disposal of your Commitice will ene 
able them shortly to increase the strength of the Hydrant 

corps. 

‘The Committee think it a subject for congratulation that 
fires have been few and that with the exception of the fire 
of the 18th January which resulted in the destruction of the 
Cosmopolitan and Occidental Hotels they have been ex- 
tinguished before serious damage was does, 











Godse 


Whilst on the subject the Committee desire to express 
of the Brigade to the Japanese Authorities, 


UNIV! 


Naval Authorities, and to the Victoria Steam F. E. Co, for 
all assistance rendered 
In conclusion yur Committee con 
Dodds, W. B Walte: by eeeMelliton, T. Brewer, C. Me 
Martin, C. Gibbens, and James Walter now beg respect: 
fully to tender their resigniation, 
List oF Fires DuRine 1388, 
SETTLEMENT. 
January 12; 5 pm. No. 155. British Jail, slight damag 
caused by defective stove-pipe. 
January 17, 2 a.m. No.g3. Office, 
by defective hearth-stone. 
January 18, 41.30 pam. No, 41. Cosmopolitan and Oce 


cidental Hotels destroyed, loss heavy, $22,000, only 
$8,000 covered; caused by overturned lamp. 
Louvre 


January 31, 1 am, No. 128, Restaurant de 
destroyed, Ins. $1,000; cause unknown 

February 4,,11.50 p.m. No. 93, Brick Godown containing 
waste sill, contents damaved ; cause unknown, 

Apzil 7, 5.50 a.m, No. 62. Empty Godown, floor burnt ; 
damage slight, 


May 9, 10p m- No, 195. Butcher's shop destroyed, cause 
unknown. 





sting of Messrs. Janres 














slight damage ; caused 








Buurr. 

January 1, 6 am. No. 9. Jwostoried dwelling house 
unoccupied, destroyed; cause unknown. 

March 17, 14.80 pm. No. 106. Bungalow occupied by 
Captain \ Hardy, destroyed; cause unknown. In- 
surance $1,000. 

May 7, 7 a.m. No. 37. Two-storied dwelling house 
occupied by Mr. “Bennett, destroyed. Insurance 
$5,000; originated in bath-room. 

October 30, 11.30 p.m. No. 223. Bungalow occupied by 
Mr. Meiklejohn Insurance $500; originated in bathe 
room; cause unknown. 





Japanese Town. 
january 21, 8.39 a.m. Ishikawa Cho, 284 houses destroyed. 
january 31, 1 a.m. Miyagawa Cho, 1,124 houses destroyed, 

March 18, 5.30 a.m. Kitanakadori, Yokohama Commercial 
ichocl. 


















































THE YOKOHAMA FIRE BRIGADE IN ACCOUNT WITH 
HONORARY TREASURER. 
Caniray Expenorzune, 
To Installation of water supply on Brigade lot... $46.¢r 
To Painting and repairs to buildings $8.38 
‘To Cost of 2 stand pipes for hydrants... 6.00 
——= 194.86 
Wonnina Exrexptrure, 
Steam Fine Excive  Revter.”* 
To Wages European Engineer, 12 months @ 
$IO08 siesrorenieererceriuomencasimnesne © D480 
To Wages 3 japanese Assistants, 12 months @ 
$ibi06 canNensn yamcn EAU AE TGC ne hae 
To Wages European firenien attending fires. tey00 
To Uniforms for Members ...... is £978 
To Cost of canvas cistern io20 
To Repairs to engine and gear wo... 89.15 
To Coal, oil, matches, candles, firewood 3024 
or 
Manvat Exaiwes ano Hyorants: 
To Wages European in charge, t2 months @ 
830.00 se $60.00 
To Wages 2 Watchmen, 12 months @ $16 00 Ypa.eo 
To Wages Japanese coolies, firemen, 13 mont 
@ $7.09, BAe 8400 
Clothes for aative firemen 140.93 
Repairs to engines and gear 8320 
865: 
Suvpntes, va 
To Ground Rent Fire Brigade Lot nein. 87.28 
To Labour pumping water to tea godowns in 
Completion of COMREACE se raesac seen 4§.00 
To Lighting with Gas Brigade yards and build: 
5 saints 46.48 
wontiis suppiy of water, 3¥.on 
d advertising meeting ... 9.00 
98 
° 2944.89 
To Balance in Bank $2,692.53, in hand $138.06... 2,839.59 
$5449.74 
Dependency new boiler and hose... os $1530.88 
wae, ne 4 
Jan. 'I—By Balance from last years csoes $ 717.66 
Mar. 31—By Subscriptions of Fire Ineurance 
‘Companies for 1388 $2,636.00 


Dec. 31—By Policy Fees collected during 1888 


1,993.82 4,538.80 


Dee. 31—By Proceeds sale of condemned gear 














Dees 31—Sale of Water reese 
Dec. 5:—Interest on daily’ Balan 
kong Bank 
$5.449-74 
By Balance... assed $2,830.59 
E,&0.E. JAMES WALT 





Hon, Treasurer, ¥- Fe Brigade, 
Examined with vouchers and books and found conrest, 
Yokohama, 31st December, 1888, F. BULL, 

The Cuairman remarked that the accounts 
presented very favourable features, inasmuch as 
while the* Brigade had a credit lance at the 
commencement of the year of $717, that credit ba- 
lance was at the end of the year increased to 
$2,830. As against that there was a dependency 
for new boiler and hose of $1,530, which would re- 
duce the balance to $1,300, which was still satis- 
factory as compared with the amount brought over 
from the previous year. 

Mr, Suanp asked whether there was any sub- 
scription now got from the Chinese on the Swamp. 

The Cuairman said there had been no subsci ip 
tion received from the Chinese for the last three 
years. They had entered into an arrangement to 
subscribe on condition that one of the engines was 
kept in their quarter, and that was done for a con- 
siderable time, till at length they declined to carry 
it further, ang had not subscribed since. The 
engind Ihad @herefd’e been withdrawn, and tle 
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committee proposed to sell it on very favourable 
terms as it was no longer of use, considering the 
assistance that they received from the hydrants of 
the Waterworks. 

Mr. Suanp thought the Chinese might be ap- 
proached again and that they ought to subscribe 
Something. There was a great deal of uninsured 
property belonging to Chinese on the Swamp, and 
whenever there was a fire the Brigade turned out 
and saved their property. The case was all the 
stronger now that the water had been laid on_and 
there were hydrants in every place, the benefits of 
which they reaped without paying anything. 

‘The CHarrMAN quitejagreediithat the Chinese 
should bear their share of the expense of running 
the brigade, but those Chinese who did insure did 
so under the new arrangement by which policy 
fees were collected. The revenue now consisted 
of subscriptions from Insurance Compavies and 
the policy fees. 

Mr. SHAND understood that the subscription 
used to come for the Swamp as a whole from the 
Guild. 

‘The Crarratan said that was so. Now the 
Chinese who insured paid in the same way as the 
fore 

Mr. s1on asked whether the Chinese 
gave any special reason for the withdrawal of the 
subscription. 

Mr. Wacrer said the Chinese at the head of 
the Guild told him that they had stopped the 
subscription of $40 on account of the collection 
of the policy fees, That was the reason given, 
and it seemed a just one. 

Mr. Wuitrant asked 
a fair proportion. 

Mr. WALTER said he had no check on the sums 
that were paid in by the Insurance Companies. 
His only check was from the Bank, and he did not 
know the names of the companies that paid in the 
policy fees. He thought there was no doubt that 
the Chinese contributed a considerable proportion 
of the whole amount. When the arrangement 
was made, however, it was thought advi 
that no one should know the amounts paid 
the different agents of the Insurance Com} 
Te was all paid in to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank to the credit of the Five Brigade. 

On the motion of Mr, Kerz, seconded by Mi 
Warrant the report and accounts were adopted. 

The next business was the clection of a com. 
mittee, the former menibers of which were Messrs. 
Dodds, W. B. Walter, J. P. Mollison, T. Brewer, 
C. M. Martin, C. Gibbens, and Jas, Walter, 

Mr, Kets remarked that it was pity they could 
not get_a representative meeting in’ order that 
they might fittingly express their thanks for the 
work of the Chairman and his colleagues, and to 
hope, as he believed all those present did, that they 
would keep office for another year.—(Applause.) 

‘The Cuairman said Mr. James Walter, who 
was the mainstay of the Committee and of the 
Fire Brigade, had expressed his willingness to 
serve for another year, and he was sure all the 
committee would be glad to give all the assistance 
they could. 

Mr, Moxzison thought it would be interesting 
to know what had been done about street watering, 
to which reference was made at the last meeting. 

"The CuatrMan said that in terms of the resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting he lad an interview 
first with Mr. Mitsulashi, as representing Mr, 
Oki, and then in company with Mr. W. B. Walter 
he caw Mr. Oki and Mr. Mitsuhashi. Mr. Oli 
was sorry the Kencho could not undertake the 
watering of the streets. Mr. Rokunosuke, how- 
ever, had done his work well in the past, and if the 
Brigade employed him again the Kencho would 
see that it was done properly. If it was not 
to the satisfaction of the residents they could 
bring the matter again before the Kencho, and 
Mr. Oki would see if he could not make a sufli- 
cient arrangement. As those present were aware 
they were frequently incommoded by dust in the 
Settlement, but that could not always be helped or 
foreseen. 

Mr. Wurrratt said there was one drawback 
that some residents did not contribute, and the 
parts of the street opposite their premises were not 
watered. 

‘The CHAURMAN said that point was raised in 
the conversation with Mr. Oki, and he said he was 
aware of it and would tale care that all the streets 
were watered alike and that none would be left 
out on that account. 

Mr. Wutrrate said he had told the contractor 
that if he did not water the whole street he would 
stop his subscription, After that the whole street 
was watered.—(Laughter.) 

“The CHAIRMAN said that was the spirit of Mr. 

. Oki’s instructions. 

This all the business 

sep 
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whether the Chinese paid 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FAPANESE 
PARLIAMENT. 
pg 
By Mr. Fuxuzawa. 

‘The Constitution of the Japanese empire was 
Guly promulgated on 11th February, 1889, by Elis 
Majesty the Emperor. We have not yet been able 
to peruse caluly all the seventy-six articles of which 
the Constitution consists, chiefly because we have as 
yet barely recovered from the excitement aroused 
by the ceremony of its promulgation, excitement 
which is not surprising at all if we remember the stu- 
pendous change which has been ushered in, When 
we recollect that throughout the world such events 
have hitherto owed their origin to popular discon- 
tent and clamour, and that in too many cases Par- 
liaments are little more than evidences of internal 
dissension, it is matter for the highest congratula 
tion that our Constitution has been promulgated 
anda Pasliamient provided under the most aus- 
Picious circumstances of a tranquil and prosperons 
reign. Surely in this happy consummation we 
see pourtrayed the merits and virtues of our vene 
rable and sacred Court, to which the hearts of the 
people have become endeared. In unison with 
forty millions of our fellow countrymen we pray 
that the Imperial House may last forever, and that 
our Emperor may long occupy the throne of his 
august forefathers. It is not our intention to 
comment upon or criticize the Constitution at pre- 
Sent; we shall rather devote ourselves to the duty of 
recording such incidents in the life of the nation 
during the last thirty years as may serve to con- 
vey to future generations of Japanese or to fo- 
reigners unacquainted with the circumstances, 
some of the events which led to this great 
work, Various comments have been made by 
humerous politicians on the Constitution; some 
hold that its provisions are too liberal; others that 
they. are too severe. To us, however, any dis- 
cussion on these points seems to be useless, for 
the measure is so novel and strange to us that 
we can form no conception of its efficiency or 
otherwise till we see it in actual operation. 

‘The Government of this country, during the 
historic period, has been absolute—known by 
different names it is true, but still absolute all the 
time, Indeed, in not very ancient times the people 
had not even dreamt of a constitutional system, 
and no ideograplhis for the expression of that idea 
existed. Had any one spoken of the possibility of 
the nation being permitted to take part inthe 
government of the country by means of a Parlia- 
, and of the reins of administration being 
transferable according to the views of political 
parties, his suggestions to the people, imperfectly 
Inderstood as they were, would have been re- 
ceived with horror. For the law strictly forbade 
more than three persons to meet together and 
talle about politics, and men would’ have re- 
coiled fiom the idea of combining to contest 
supremacy. in the councils of the empire. It is 
Uuly wondeful that from this absolute system of 
goverument we should receive the gift of popular 
representation. 

In the West p 

















tliamentary institutions have 
been called into being by the advancing require- 
ments of the times. “As the people grew in 
knowledge, and consequently in power, despotic 
goverument showed features alike distasteful to 
men’s sense of freedom and opposed to their rights, 
and thenceforth the admission of this important 
factor, public opinion, to a share in government 
became a foregone conclusion, In the Japan of 
to-day, however, a widely different state of affairs 
exists. The general mass of the nation is in- 
different to. political power, and ignorant of its 
value; people mostly occupy themselves with their 
own personal affairs and “are well content, no 
matter whose hands hold the reins of rule, if only 
their burdens are lessened and their condition 
ameliorated. ‘The rivalry which in the West leads 
people to compete for power, is due simply to the 
high value they placed upon their personal rights 
in this country, owing to the peculiar customs 
which have for so long existed, we are not at all 
sensitive about our privileges and our rights. From 
this indifference arises the fact that, as compared 
with Western nations, the Japanese are not so 
highly moved by sentiments ot self-respect and self- 
assertion. Itis enough that an ordershould issue from 
the Government ; it i$ at once submissively obeyed, 
even though it may be inconsistent with reason, 
We need not say that personal rights aie before 
political rights. in importance; that is a fact 
Which is beyond discussion, for the former must 
be recognized and established on a sound and 
solid basis before the latter can come into exist- 
ence, Nevertheless the Japanese people have not 
yet recognized or appreciated the value of their 
personal rights; how, then, can they understand 
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out fear of contradiction that the nation generally 
has not yet manifested any desire to take part in 
politics, or at any rate if such a wish has been ex. 
pressed, it has not been so formulated as a result 
of mature deliberation on the subject. 

The idea of opening a Parliament in Japan isnot, 
strictly speaking, of recentorigin. In 1874 Messis, 
Goto, agaki, and Soejima, now Counts Goto, ha. 
gaki, and Soejima, and Mr., now Viscount, Yuri 
jointly submitted to the then Government theirviens 
as to the establishment of a House of Representa. 
tives. In 1878 many leading and influential 
men from the provinces arrived in the capital, as 
delegates of politicians in the different districts, o 
present to the Government memorials also urging 
that the Parliament should be inaugurated, ‘Iv 
a superficial observer it might have seemed al that 
lime that the movement which those delegates re- 
presented was widespread and general, butas a 
matter of fact their petitions did not express the 
views of the people in general, and the agitation of 
which they were the mouthpieces was not by any 
means universal. ‘The Government treated tle 
movement with a good deal of indifference and in 
time it gradually subsided. The memorials were 
hot supported by any general expression of public 
opinion, and were simply allowed to lie on the 
table. In short this display of enthusiasm was 
confined to a very limited Circle, being merely 
a piece of strategy wrought by various sec 
tions of the then unemployed shisoku class. The 
fact indeed that many of those who were fore 
in the agitation for a House of Repre- 
sentatives afterwards availed themselves readily 
of any opportunity to obtain government posts, 
would sufficiently indicate that their zeal in 
the movement was not sincere or the resultol 
genuine conviction, From all this it will be ev 
dent that to the Japan of to day the principles o 
democracy are practically unknown, and the tem 
porary agitation on the subject which at times 
shows itself, is simply the handiwork of idle shizotu, 
who desire to annoy the Government because they 
cannot obtain office. ‘The schemes of these men 
do not burt the administration, for, as they ar 
without funds or influence, their only weapois ate 
the tongue and the pen. The Government, on the 
other hand, stands on a firm foundation ; wields the 
military power and has funds at ils command; 
artayed also on its side is the police force, a highly 
disciplined and effective body, while the efficiency 
of the means of communication throughout the 
country vastly enhances its strength. Even in 
1877 it was able with comparative ease toctwsl 
the formidable rebellion in the south-west; while 
in the autumn of 1887, by the promulgation of the 
Peace Preservation Regulations, several hundieds 
of politicians whose presence in the capital was 
regarded as dangerous, were compelled to wil- 
diaw—though for our part we secretly doubted the 
efficacy of te measure, believing that, even tho y 
any evil intention were harboured, the plotic's 
would be powerless to work any real harm, Fion 
the foregoing it will, we think, be clear that not otly 
has parliamentary representation not been conceded 
in consequence of any general demand on the patt 
of the people, but that it has been given volustarily 
so far as concerns the great mass of the nation 

This may at first sight appear stange, but 
the real conditions and citcunistances existing 
both prior and subsequent to the establishment 
of the present Government on a reformed av¢ 
restored basis be examined, the reasons for wet 
se, no doubt, seem unintelligible 
will be apparent. ‘The arrival of the Ameicat 
squadron on our coasts in 1853, with its immediate 
resulis—the opening of the country and the com 
clusion of treaties with several Western Powers 
—constituted a seties of events perhaps the met 
gravely important since the foundation of tle 
Empire, and as a necessary consequence the minds 
of the people were affected to an unprecedented 
extent. ‘The government of feudalism, the Tek 
gawa Regency in the centre, and some 300 Dain? 
of different magnitude and influence forming ! 
circumference, had for more than 260 years lee 
in the most profound peace and tranquillity tous! 
out the provinces. From the most important 
stitution down to trivial ites, all were regulated) 
unalterable rules; so that alike in miliary, P% 
tical, and financial matters and in the duties © 
education and the ceremonies of marriage 
burial, the wheels of government rolled sto! 
along in well-worn grooves. ‘Those who dui 
that halcyon period held the reins of admis 
tion, wete not called on to govern; they sit! 
watched the affairs of State proceeding slot.’ 
beaten track. It was only to be expected tat 
same causes which induced this. system of 
should, as time wore on, have an influence on! 
minds of the people, moulding them in a fixed 4 
uniform type, so that in the course ‘of events © 
nation came imperceptibly to adapt itself to the a" 
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of the machinery of government. Neither in the 
ranks of those who formed the central figures of 
the Regency, nor in the local clan governments, 
was there a succession of ablejrulers or of able 
councillors; yet though the majority of them 
were, on the contrary, ignorant and narrow- 
minded, the course of politics remained tolerably 
uniform. Matters were much the same whether 
the feudal rulers and their courts were wise 
and enlightened or the reverse—their wisdom 
or ignorance signified little. In short the great 
principle of the feudal system was its dependance 
hot on men, but on institutions and customs. The 
world Haken is usually rendered in English by the 
phrase “ feudal system,” chiefly for want of a suit- 
ableand expressive equivalent, andforeignersassert 
with a good deal of complacency and satisfactio: 

that the feudalism of Japan was similar in charac- 
ter to that which existed in Europe in the middle 
ages. Nothing, however, could well be more mis- 
leading. ‘The civilization which had been develop- 
ing and maturing since the foundation of the 
Japanese empire, attained its climax during the 
Tokugawa régime, not a few institutions of which 
might with benefit be reverted to even at the 
present day. " 

It might be supposed that, as the genius of 
Japanese political government during the feudal 
Period did not call for unique personal qualities— 
as manners not men. were its moving power—and 
as public life did not thus afford any oppor 
tunity for the display of high gifts or altain 
ments, the absence of stimulus or incentive would 
have conduced to a dead level of mediocrity. 
But the contrary was the case, for it-was a note- 
worthy characteristic of feudalism under the Toku- 
gawas, that the sentiment of chivalry, and the 
taste for learning were as intense and cultured 
among the middle class skisoku, when Com- 
modore Perry reached these shores, as they were 
at the beginning of the Regency. Inheriting 
ina high degree the proud spirit of his fathers, 
but fettered in his actions by the rest int of old 
customs, the shisokw could only be compared to a 
hound confined within the bars of his kennel while 
the quarry gambolled in safety outside. 

Such was the condition of the nation when the 
American ships arrived on our shores, an event 
which was shortly followed by the conclusion of 
treaties with several of the foreign Powers. 
Completely at a loss how to deal with the new 
and startling emergency, the Regency had been 
driven for the first time since its foundation to 
seek the advice of the Daimyo with reference to the 
policy which should be pursued in respect to the 
intruders. But this unprecedented condescension 
exposed the weakness of the Shogunate. Its ac- 
tions now became vacillating and uncertain, It 
is true that it declared neither for seclusion nor 
for the admission of the foreigner, but as it seemed 
to be virtually under foreign influence, the shisoku, 
fretting undertheir enforced term ofidleness, atonce 
sprang into action, and the people were speedily 
called on to say whether the “barbarian” should be 
admitted or excluded. To the mass of the nation 
this platform was a perfectly intelligible one, and 
they responded with alacrity and enthusiasm to the 
movement. But while the popular mind was 
thus inflamed by the thoughts that such a dis. 
cussion would naturally arouse, the shisokw 
found themselves embarassed by the want of 
suitable means to carry” out their plans. In the 
first place their feudal lords were for the most 
part an ignorant class of men; and in the second, 
the institutions and customs which for 260 years 
hhad been rooted in. the country appeared to 
Constitute an almost insuperable obstacle in the 
way they wished to tread. They turned then, in 
their dilemma, to the Court, cultivated close 
relations with various court nobles in Kyoto, and 
by feigning the protection and authority of the 
‘Throne, strove to win their feudal masters to their 
side. ‘Their scheme was undoubtedly known to the 
Shogun’s government, but harassed on one side by 
the foreign demands for treaty-making and on the 
other by the popular outery for the expulsion of the 
“barbarians,” it could not check the movement. 
‘Lhe shisoku now approached the feudal barons. 
‘They produced no Imperial authority, but they 
hinted vaguely at secretcommands emanating from 
“Phrone and instructions received from Princes of 
the Blood; and they mentioned casually the names 
the noblemen about the Court whose assistance 
and sympathy they had enlisted. By this means 
they were sucessful in many instances in ranging 
the clanson the side of expulsion. And as their de- 
pendence had all along been on the Court, they now 
saw that the next part of their programme must 
be the overthrow of the Regency. With the move- 
ment for the expulsion of the foreigner was joined 
ciple of loyalty to the Emperor, and ere long 
of actual hostility to the Shogunate had 
plainly mainfested itself; the loyalist party, as they 
now termed themselves, declared their line of policy 
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tobe first the overthrow of the Shogunate ; secondly, 
the restoration of the Court to its proper place as 
the supreme centre of government, and thirdly, the 
expulsion under the Imperial authority of the 
“barbarians.” The majority of the Daimyo ranged 
themselves on this side, the most powerful clans, 
such as Sasshiu, Choshiu, ‘Tosa, and others, taking 
the lead in opposition to the Regency, the down- 
fall of which was soon accomplished, A new 
government was formed, really however on the 
original lives, with the Tenshi as its actual head, 
and thus in filteen years after the arrival of the 
American squadron, the practical administration 
of political affairs fell into the hands of middle 
class shigoku, and at the same time the old feudal 
distinctions of caste were swept away for ever. 
‘These shisohku were, so to say, the flower of the 
nation, for ‘with the indomitable spirit that they 
had inherited from their ancestors they combined 
the best education then obtainable, and to this 
day they are the class who have specially identified 
themselves with political power 

The Tokugawa Regency having now been over- 
thrown, and the Government established on a re- 
stored basis, the question arose, on whom should 
political rule devolve. The Emperor was of course, 
not merely in name but in substance, the centre of 
government, but the point was to whom should the 
work of administration beentrusted? It was clear 
thatthis important matter should not be left to the 
Court nobles, who, besides possessing no special ap 
titude or abilities for the duty, had not taken any 
active part in the work of the Restoration, Lis true 
that one of the most powerful Daimyo might have 
been selected to establish another Regency and 
control the rest, but at that time no one feudal baron 
had shown himself to be so far superior to the 
others as would justify such a step; moreover the 
real workers in this great event were the shisoku, 
their lords being simply puppets whose names and 
influence were deemed necessary to help forward the 
cause. And even admitting that one of these had 
possessed sufficient ability, another stage of blood 
shed, suspension of business, and waste of money 
must have taken place before the supremacy of 
Satsuma, Choshiu or Tosa could be assertedagainst 
their rivals and another regency established. 
ortunately, however, for the nation, the Daimyo 
of the time were all on a level of mediocrity, 
and, besides, their power and influence lad been 
so skilfully balanced that no one potentate was 
strong or enterprising enough to attempt asupreme 
position single-handed. 

The practical political power of the State then 
fell into the hands of the shizoku. At the outset, 
while as yet the Regency held sway, they were all 
for the expulsion of the strangers in opposition to 
the policy of the Shogunate; but when they had 
effected the overthrow of the latter and had the 
management of foreign affairs in their own 
hands, they soon became convinced of the un- 
wisdom of the course they were advocating. Their 
prejudices in reference to the admission of 
foreigners thus dispelled, they now went to 
the other extreme and became the leaders of pro- 
gressive principles. The effect of this change was 
soon apparent throughout the empire, for so 
anxious did people become to acquaint themselves 
with the state of Western countries that the little 
pamphlet Setyo-jijyo, or “ Facts about foreign 
lands,” the only work of the kind then in existence, 
was in such demand that in one year 100,000 
copies were sold. Having, as it were, been per. 
mitted to peep at Western civilization, the shizoku 
gradually increased in confidence and ventured 
to avail themselves of its principles.” And now a 
strange and inexplicable theory, hitherto undreamt 
of by Japanese, began to gain ground among 
them; they proposed that public opinion should 
have a share in public affairs. The work of 
the Restoration having been accomplished, it 
seemed to them impolitic to invest with the 
administrative power either A or Bor C alone; 
but that the affairs of the State should be controlled 
by all conjointly. For this, said they, is the 
method followed in Western civilized countries, 
By a deft use of the word civilization, then, the 
conflicting opinions of the shizoku of the different 
clans were reconciled. ‘The public opinion then 
meant, however, was different. from the public 
opinion of to-day: it in no wise comprised the 
views of the general mass of the nation, though 
there is no doubt that the method resorted to was 
eminently calculated to conciliate the various 
and divergent interests of the shizokw. In 
the Imperial oath of that time the following 
sentences occur :— A deliberative assembly shall 
be summoned and all measures shall be de- 
cided by public opinion.” “Both the Court 
and the people shall unite their minds to carry 
on the administration prosperously.” “Matters 
should be so arranged that not only govern 
ment officials and shisoku, but also the common 
people may be enabled to attain the objects at 






























































which they aim, in order that their minds may not 
become siagnant.” ‘The uncivilized and vicious 
customs of former times shall be broken through, 
and the great principles co-existing with Heaven 
and Earth shall be taken as the basis of action.”’ 
“Intellect and learning shall be sought far and 
wide in order to establish the foundations of the 
Empire.” From the Imperial Oath we can gather 
an idea of the tendency of the so-called popular 
opinion atthattime. By the declaration that affairs 
of State should be decided according to the judg- 
ment of the public mind, the position to be occupied 
by the masses of the nation in the national life was 
definitely fixed. And now people began to think 
that surely Japan was the country of public thought, 
of civilization and enlightenment, and that nothing 
could withstand the march of reason which had 
begun. ‘The disintegration of the old institutions 
was commenced. In no other revolution that had 
taken place in the empire was there any breaking up 
of ancient customs and usages ; change had simply 
involved a re-shuffling of the figures that held office 
and wielded power. But as these re-arrangements 
were invariably due to the action of some more 
than ordinarily enterprising spirit whose hostility 
was not against manners but men, and who followed 
up his success by adopting the methods of his pie- 
decessors and re-building up the fragments of the 
régime which he had supplanted, the new Govein- 
ment could not observe any such rule. For there 
was no man of prominence and genius among 
them, The work that they did was performed by 
the united efforts of the shizoku; and the object that 
they had in view was the abolition of the old insti- 
tutions, for it was necessary for the security of 
their own position that they should, so to speak, re- 
volutionize the face of the country, and bring the 
people face to face with the new civilization, 
Thus from the first attempts made to reform 
the system of education and to reorganize trade, 
to the abolition of feudalism this was the guiding 
feature, Japanese as well as foreigners were 
astounded by the ease with which the metamor- 
phosis was accomplished, because they forgot that 
the leading shizoku of the clans now occupied . 
positions in the Government, and, preferring their 
ew réle to their former position under their 
feudal lords, their zeal for the interests of their 
clans was not particularly intense. Therefore they 
now assaulted fedalism from the outside who in 
former days would from within have resisted at- 
tack, The feudal barons, destitute of all ability to 
offer resistance and finding themselves left with 
none to aid them but the scum of their former 
retainers, had to submit. At the first glance it 
seemsas if they had of their own accord handed back 
their fiefs to the Imperial Court; as a matter of 
fact they merely transferred their possessions to 
their former clansmen, the shisoku. 

Although it had been clearly declared that men 
of ability and learning should be sought far and 
wide, and that the affairs of the nation should be 
conducted by a deliberative body, it was natural 
that the highest offices in the Government should 
fall to those who had been chiefly instrumental in 
achieving the Restoration, The power of govern- 
ment therefore came into the hands of shisoku of 
the Satsuma, Choshin, and Tosa clans. Ere long, 
however, differences arose among them; an 
many who found themselves unable to agree with 
the views of those with whom they had hitherto been 
in accord, left the Government, their hostility 
eventually culminating in the insurrections of Saga 
(1874) and Satsuma (1877). These civil wars were 
in reality quarrels between former friends. ‘The 
Government, however, wielding legal and recog- 
nised rule in the empire, had this advantage : that 
its opponents were rebels by the mere fact of 
their hostility; and the struggle was almost as a 
matter of course of very short duration. While 
the Government now became gradually more firmly 
established, one disadvantage which always at- 
tached to it was the want of a statesman of 
sufficient ability to act as head of the administra- 
tion, The shizokw, who had been accustomed to 
render the most unquestioning obedience and 
submission to their superiors, found it difficult to 
carry on a systen) of government, bearing within 
it the germ of popular representation, with the 
efficiency and absence of friction which could 
only result from the guidance of a master spirit. 
Chief there was none, for though the highest post 
in the State might be assigned to him who had 
won most prestige in their common achievments, 
no one had the power of controlling his colleagues. 
The more ordeily and systematic arrangements 
only served to accentuate this difficulty. Occu- 
pants of high office in the State could, it is true, be 
distinguished by being made the recipients of 
honours, as official grades and decorations, or 
elevation to the peerage, but as the circle of those 
so honoured widened, the value of the distinction 
was lowered. It could not be said, therefore, that 
there was one person in the Government distin- 
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guished above the others; and the prodigality 
with which honours were bestowed led the people 
to apply to it the epithet of the “self-seeking 
Government.” No one could be held responsible 
for this state of things ; it was really the outcome 
of the circumstances under which the adminstra- 
tion had been inaugurated. 

Yet amid all the difficulties with which it was 
surrounded, the affairs of State were admini- 
stered satisfactorily upon the whole, a result due 
in part to the innate spirit of sincerity and 
integrity which has always distinguished the 
Japanese siisoku, and partly to the august and 
sacred mediating influence of the Court. But 
while outwardly the course of government seemed 
to be smooth and propitious, internally it had 
many troubles to contend with. The men who 
occupied the high offices of State were pretty much 
alike in respect of age and achievements, forming 
fact a kind of brotherhood. But there were 
many occupying positions in the public service 
who, belonging toalater generation and being full 
of aspirations and ambition, were at cross purposes 
with theirseniors, ‘To foreigners the situation will 
be barely intelligible, but we may say generally that 
there were existing in the ranks of the Govern- 
ment several minor political parties, a condition of 
affairs which could not conduce to smooth and 
easy administration, From among shizokw of an 
irresponsible kind the cry for the inauguration 
of Parliament was not long in spreading, and just 
as the joi agitation became general during the 
early part of the country’s relations with foreign 
Powers, so the kokkat kaisetsu movement became 
the fashion, and so-called sodat, or delegates, were 
sent up to the capital from various. quarters. 
These, however, did not by any means represent 
the people atlarge, and had the matter been 




















treated by the Government with indifierence, 
the agitation would have disappeared of its 
own accord. ‘The Government, however, so 


far from acting in this fashion, actually decided 
upon the inauguration of Parliament. It is 
difficult to define the reason for the step, but it 
. is probable that the Cabinet were wearied of the 
differences of opinion existing among the younger 
official class, who were wanting in patience 
and perseverance, and whose resentment in con- 
sequence of the non-realization of their ambitions 
and aspirations might well have proved harassing 
to their superiors. It is not difficult to imagine 
then that the men who occupied the higher offices 
of State became tired of these continual bicker- 
ings, and determined to inangurate Parliament 
and give the grumblers an opportunity of trying 
their own plans. Or it may he that, in the second 
place, the Government, while fully cognizant of the 
tractability of the common people, have found it 
desirable to conciliate and, soto speak, reward that 
very large class of shésokt who tendered services 
in the Restoration, but for whom official position 
has not been provided. By inaugurating Parlia- 
ment these will be afforded an opportunity of show- 
ing what abilities they possess. 
"The third point involves a good deal of intri- 
, but is worthy of some attent As the 
shisoku of Satsuma and Choshin were chiefly in- 
strumental in the work of the Restoration it was 
natural that the chief seats in the Government 
should be occupied by them, though members of 
other clans shared ‘in the administration of the 
national affairs. ‘The Sat-Cho element, however, 
was the principal ingredient of the compound. 
During the yeatsimmediately lollowing the Restora- 
tion, the state of public affairs kept all sufficiently 
occupied; but as matters became more methodical 
and system and order gained foothold, the vatious 
elements of the Government began to exhibit 
their peculiar characte Broadly speaking 
the statesmen of the present day may be divided 
into two classes, those who are open and straightfor- 
ward, and those who are wily and diplomatic. The 
former are men who would sacrifice their lives in 
behalf of their country; they are rich in decision so 
far as they go, but, they lack shrewdness and 
plomacy. Their influence and power, however, 
are by no means insignificant. ‘The second class 
are distinguished by their skill and ingenuity, and 
they easily adapt themselves to any circumstances, 
but in a society where the true samurai spirit still 
predominates, and where simplicity and straight. 
forwardness are prized, they do not command 
much power or influence. ‘The public have a 
habit of saying that the Satsuma people are blunt 
and straightforward, and that Choshiu men excel 
in diplomacy and statesmanship. ‘his distinction, 
however, is not necessarily corect, especially 
as many of the other clans are represented in the 
Government. ‘These two opposite parties existing 
then in the administration, itis easy too see how 





































































difficulties may arise. If the men destitute of real 
statesmanship are allowed to do ay they lilee, mis- 
takes must certainly be made, unnecessary’ time 


and money spent, and the smooth working of the 
machinery of State interfered with, And yet it is 
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not easy to restrain such officials, particularly as 
the present Governmenthas been evolved from the 
principles of public opinion and joint deliberation, 
and there is no one person in whom absolute 
power is vested. The other class of statesmen 
have thus been driven to resort to the expedient of 
framing laws and regulations with the object of 
checking the actions of officials ; and new measures 
have been promulgated in such rapid succession as 
to suggest the complete domination of officialdom. 
But these attempts to fetter human action havein 
many cases been. productive of no good results, and 
the objectaimed at has not been attained, “The 
establishment of a Parliament is now resorted to 
with the view of removing the difficulty. Thanks to 
the benign influence of the Throne, both parties 
have agreed to this measure, and itis matter for 
high congratulation that our statesmen have shown 
themselves such worthy descendants of Japanese 
samurai as to sink their differences for the national 
interest. 

Some foreigners have expressed their apprehen- 
sions as to the future. ‘They regard the inaugura- 
tion of Parliament as an indication that the spir 
of resistance and the power of the people with 
regard to the Government has been much de- 
veloped by the progress of education ; they believe 
that steps should be taken to prevent the nation 
from encroaching on the rights of the Govern- 
ment; they are even much concerned about the 
future relations between the people and the 
Court, But these foreigners make the mistake of 
applying to the state of affairs in Japan tests 
furnished by the history of Western countries. 
The circumstances whicl have led to the opening 
of the Japanese Parlament are unique and un- 
precedented. 

We believe we may safely predict that at first 
the House of Representatives will represent, not 
the agricultural, commercial, and industrial in- 
terests, but the shigoku. ‘This condition of affairs, 
however, will not last long, and, as is now the case 
local assemblies business men will be elected in 
increasing numbers, In course of time, if Japanese 
society remains under the influence of Western 
civilization, the power of wealth will be shown, and 
intellect, that is learning and education, will be rele 
gated toasubordinate situation, ‘The shisokte will 
therefore have to prepare to adapt himself to the 
changed circumstances of the times. We suppose 
his class will gradually drift into agricultural, mer- 
cantile, and industrial pursuits, becoming more 
Highly sensible of the value of money, while at the 
same time the present business class will learn the 
advantages of education. Soin course of time so. 
ciety will fall under the control of a new class, pos- 
sessing brains, means andinfluence. Butthischange 
will not come in a day; for the sake of Japan we 
trust it will be slow and steady. Nor is it at_all 
likely that it will be attended by disturbance. For 
the Japanese are au obedient people. Long cen- 
turies of submission to the most stern and exacting 
rules for the regulation of all. their relations, 
public and private, have made them so; and to- 
day they bow to the most inconvenient law or 
rule with unquestioning readiness. They are 
obedient to theit superiors, content to live within the 
limits fixed by customs and laws, solicitous for the 
general order and safety of the State, patient and 
richly endowed with natural gilts. They have shown 
indeed that there is a limit to their patience,as when 
in former times farmers braved the danger of im- 
prisonment, torture, and death, to set forth thei 
grievances, And it has been’ proved that 27. 
years of unbroken tranquillity have not made the 
Japanese less a soldier than he was in the old 
times, A people who so readily adapted them- 
selves to the greatest change their country had 
undergone since its foundation, are not the least 
likely to be bewildered by the inauguration of 
Parliament. Difficulties may arise at the outset ; 
there may be misunderstanding on the part both 
of the Government and the people; undesirable, 
or tash persons may inadvertently be admitted to 
Parliament. But rashness is not a quality which 
recommends itself to the Japanese people, and 
such errors will soon be remedied. These difficul- 
ties need not be dreaded. If we remember that 
society is in this country under the final control of 
the sacred Throne, which sheds a benign influence 
all around, we shall have no cause to fear that poli. 
tical excitement will lead our people to stray from 
the path of order and duty, We may be told that 
the quality of obedience, though hereditary in the 
Japanese nation, can be affected by the influence 
of the ever changing times. We do not think 
that is probable. We cannot believe that an 
hereditary quality will so easily yield to external 
circumstances, or that even education will quickly 
impair it, ‘Though the institution of Patliament is 
a novel and unprecedented one in this country, we 
firmly believe that both Government and people 
will by virtue of their hereditary spirit of obedience 







































































faithfully observe and conform to the duties re- 
quired of them. 











THE ENGLISH LAW SCHOot, 
ea 
Address delivered by the Rev. A. M. Knapp :t 
the English Law School, lokyo:— 
GewtLemen,—The fact that the great religins 
association in America which L have the houow u 
represent, has singled out Japan as the «iy 
foreign country to which it sends an envoy, is «ip 
another testiniony if any were needed, to the gies 
interest, and, let me add, the thoroughly unse hs 
interest, which America feels toward yourcouiy. 
And this interest, this stroug friendship ad 
sympathy between Lhe two counties, is not without 
reason, Both countries are young,—Ameica 
young in years, Japan young in spirit, awaking to 
her new lile, fresh and vigorous from her loug ang 
peacelul sleep of centuries, Both are filled wiih 
the hopes and aspirations of the new time. Buth 
ate pledged to progress as are no other nations 
Both are animated by a spirit of lofty pattioism, 
and in the great race for modorn improvemens 
they are taking the lead among the peoples oi 
the world. America, too, recognizes, in the 
awakened life of Ja new beginning of 
that mighty tide ot which from East 
to West has already once rolled sound tle 
world. “Westward” we are fond of saying 
in America, “ Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” It is true not only of the Ame 
rican continent, but of the globe. Power, em- 
pire, civilization have followed the course oi tie 
sun, and have completed one great rev 
round the earth, Begirtning thousands of years 
ago in the Far Bast, this great wave of civilization 
has moved steadily westward. ‘Yaking up wil i 
the strength and genius of many an Asiaticva 
tion, it flowed over into, and coveted Eutope, and 
developing there successively the splendid culture 
of Greece, the mighty power of Rome, the sturdy 
energy and enterprise of England, it stood atlast 
face to face with the stormy Atlantic. ‘That bac 
rier even proved futile, for” still sweeping on with 
resistless might, the old world poured her mills 
into the new, the tide swept over the American 
continent from east to west, and now {rom the 
Alantic to the Pacific, the fairest Empire tie 
world has seen, a united, happy, and_ prosperous 
nation, is rejoicing in glories of modern civilize 
tion. ‘In America, the first great cycle of civil 
tion has reached its culmination, Starting liom 
the Kar East, ithas passed once round the gle 
But it does not pause because one cycle is com 
pleted. ‘This Western movement of life, of Em 
pire, of civilization, cannot be stopped. ‘It isas 
tesistless as the roll of the planet itself. Tie 
broad Pacific is no bar to its progress. Wher 
Japan, thitty years ago, awoke from her 
Slumber, it was no chance that aroused her. It 
was the coming over the seas of this mighity tide 
which ever sweeps from East to West. It was 
Ametica, the latest Empire, the last of the old 
cycle, who knocked at the door of the nation that 
was to be the beginning of the new. And so its 
that in this new great cycle, Japan holds the poud 
position of pioneer. Westward the star of Empire, 
of influence, of leadership still takes its way, and 
itis Japan that holds out the light to Asia to-day, 
d proclaims the beginning of another World 
Era of progtess. “Holding this proud position all 
the more important it is for Japan to ask vey 
seriously the question, What ‘is this civilization 
in which Tam to take so conspicuous a part, and 
how can I best fit myself for taking that part. | 
civilization something which Lam simply to receiv? 
and copy, or is it something to which [ must com- 
tribute? In other words, am I to be in ita cipher 
or an essential and controlling influence? Nomi 
order to aid in answering this question we must 
look at civilization itself and see what it means: 
From whatever point of view you look upon thisfact 
we call civilization, whether you study it in itsout- 
ward aspects, in its history or in its outcome ard 
rpose, you will get but one answer, and that at 
swer is, that civilization meansand demandset 0% 
hot imitation, not uniformity, not subservient 
but the utmost developement of your national it 
dividuality. Not sameness but difference, nt 
imitation but reciprocity, are the great walt! 
words of modern civilization. Look at civilization 
first merely in its outward aspect. What is Ue 
predominant impression it makes upon us. [tistol 
that of sameness, but of difference. ‘The move ¥¢ 
study it, the more are we struck by its marvelous 
complexity. Its living material is a. mingling 
races, no two of whom we alike, These ar 
turn, made up of nations, no two of whom # 
alike. Again the men of the same nation 3¢ 
grouped in political, social, and religious clos 
each with its special end, its special opinion 
its distinctive character, And of the men thet 
selves each has face and features and peculiariits 




























































which single him out from the rest and by whi 
he is easily recognized. And so with the insilt 
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tions of civilization. They are infinitely varied to 
meet the wants of this varied human life. Political, 
social, commercial, religious, and industrial in- 
terestseach with its special end in view; art, science, 
literature, and all the vast inultitude of professions 
and occupations in which men must engage to 
keep this complex machinery of civilization in 
motion, are but so many illustrations of the fact 
that not sameness but difference, not uniformity 
but complexity, must be the distinguishing feature 
and genius of modern life, and, that by 
all mere imitation is condemned. Or study 
zation in its history and you get precisely the same 
result, The story of its development is the story 
of a constantly growing complexity. In fact that 
is the story of all growth; and illustrations of it 
may be found onevery hand. Our earth for ex- 
ample, we now know, was once a nebulous mass, 
each part exactly like every other part. By the 
Process of evolution these parts became gradually 
differentiated from each other, until now we have 
all the wonderful and beautiful variety of land and 
ocean, mountain and valley, lake and river, 
fields, woods, and flowers which make the world 
such a Paradise in which to live. The change 
from sameness to difference, from monotony to 
variety, from homogeneity to heterogenity is the 
whole story of our globe. It is the story also of each 
one of us and of humanity. Our individual growth 
is a growth from monotony to variety, from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, from samieness to dif- 
ference. Each one of us is at first a germ, be- 
tween the different parts of which no variation can 
be found. But as it grows it becomes differentiated 
into all the various tissues and substances which 
make up the human body, this complex machinery 
of our physical system in which each part and 
organ cottributes to make us the marvellous 
beings we are to-day. Just so also it has been 
with civilization. Humanity started as animalism. 
Every man was, then, like every other man, Civi- 
lization began in savagery, when all men had but 
one want, the desive for food, but one instinct, the 
instinet to live. Then life was dreary monotony ; 
then was the time when men copied each other; 
then was the day for mere imitation, But the 
more man has emerged from that savage condi- 

n, the more individualized he has become, the 
more differentiated is he from the rest. His wants 
have grown more and more varied; his am! 
is directed to higher and nobler ends; his mind 
reaches out toward new and more difficult prob- 
Jems; his institutions multiply in proportion 
to his multiplying needs. And so homogenous 
savagery has become the heterogeneous, mar- 
vellously complex thing we call civilization. The 
spirit of mere imitation, then, is a reversion to- 
ward savagery; a sign of degeneration, not of 
progress, The spirit of contribution; the desire 
to escape from monotony is the matk of the 
civilized man, Thus not only in its outward 
aspect, but also in the very principle of its growth, 
civilization means not sameness, but difference; 
not uniformity, but complexity; not imitation, but 
contribution. We get precisely the same result 
too, when we ask what civilization is for,—what is 
its end and purpose. Go into any of the great 
cities of the West, study the action and final re- 
sult of all the doing and. driving in the great busy 
town, the shops so many and so full, thousands 
that ‘throng the streets each on his separate 
ercandof business or pleasure. Think of the laws, 
the social and political machinery, the wealth, the 
wade, the wings of commerce flying over the seas, 
the vast trains of merchandise and men, speeding 
overthe land. Ask what it is all for, what is its 
purpose; and you will find that the ultimate end of 
it is to produce the individual man and to. serve 
him. All this wonderful apparatus of  civiliza- 
tion, all the institutions and customs of the 
community, are to report their progress and final 
result in our homes, at the fire-sideand the cradle ; 
and all are valuable or worthless just in propor- 
tion as they tell upon the character and conduct 
of the individual, ‘The mighty host who have 
trodden the earth in ages past, lived for you and 
me; have contributed to make us what we are. 
For each one of us, the world’s great wars have 
been waged. For each, commerce spreads its 
wings over the seas, bringing to our doors the pro 
ducts of every clime. For each, science, literati 
and art contribute their treasures.  Civilizati 
works for the individual, It is the servant, and 
nothing but the servant of the individual. ‘Thus 
from whatever point of view we study civilization, 
whether it be in its outward aspects, in the history 
of its growth, or in its manifest end and purpose, 
we find that it means and is the development of 
individuality. If then civilization is, in ils essence, 
in its history, and in its purpose, the developement 
of individuality ; and if the spirit of imitation is so 
plainly a reversion to barbarism ; it is very plain 
to see what course any nation must adopt, that 
desires to take part in the glory of modern ¢ 
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zation. Imitation is out of the question. The only 
possible way is to be found in the cultivation of indi- 
viduality, and the contribution of that individuality 
to the conmonwealth, It is the first necessity to 
become not like, but different from the rest, to 
have or to be something in which the rest are 
lacking; to have or to be something which the 
others will be forced to admire, prize, and want. 
What is called Society in the West, the higher 
circle of Western Civilization, is now applying 
this test of individuality to every one who would 
enter its precincts. In the lower stage of civiliza- 
tion which marked society twenty years ago, this 
was not the case. Then uniformity or conformity 
was the test. All then were obliged to dress 
alike, think alike, talk alike. Butthat was one of 
the last survivals of batbarism, Look now at the 
best society in London, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Who is there honored ? whose presence 
is in demand? whose company is prized? who 
reigns in Society. [tis the man or the woman 
who is not like the rest, who is the most individual, 
who has some special talent, or genius, or gift, 
something which no one else has to contribute to 
the whole. Let a man now think that he is going 
to shine in society by carefully conforming to its 
customs, or copying its dress or manners, or re- 
peating the opinions of others, and the moment he 
tries that plan, the moment he becomes common- 
place; te. like everybody else, he is remorselessly 
dropped. Another illustration of the change which 
is taking place in this regard, isto be seen in 
fashions of modern architecture, It is a marked 
characteristic of a lower stage of civilization that 
every man builds his house just like those of 
his neighbours. Not twenty years ago, that 
was the sort of civilization we had on Ame- 
rica. The houses there were built on a stereo- 
typed plan, All city houses were exactly alike, 
all country houses in the same pattern. But 
now the principle of individuality assems itself; 
and when a man builds a house to-day, his great 
ambition is to make it different from anything yet 
seen, The result is a niarvellous change from 
monotony to variety, and rich contributions to the 
science of architecture. And the man who merely 
copies his neighbour’s house is looked upon as a 
dullard, as lacking in taste, genius, and spirit. It 
is precisely the same also in the world of trade. 
Ifa country has nothing of its own, nothing dis- 
linctive, to, contribute to the markets of the 
world, it is no longer of any importance in 
the commercial list. “In the mercantile world, 
that country is prized and sought which has 
productions or commodities and manufactures 
peculiar to itself, that can nowhere else be 
found. Reciprocity, the exchange of commodities, 
is the life of trade. You must have something to 
sell which the world wants to buy, and which you 
alone can make, which is the out-come of your 
peculiar climate, or, what is better, your peculiar 
genius. There are some things which each nation 
can do better than any other nations; and for a 
people to abandon the work peculiar to their nation, 
for the sake of copying articles made by the rest of 
the world, is simply to drop out of the main chan- 
nels of trade, and to become a cipher in the com- 
mercial world of to-day. If Japan is to become 
a power in that world, it will be only through the 
cultivation and development of her own arts in 
which she so greatly excels. In the possession of 
these she is secure from competition even, for she 
has centuries of peculiar genius and experience 
behind her to aid in their production, She has in 
these something distinctive, something thoroughly 
individual, and moreover something. which the 
rest of the world wants. She can therefore keep 
her place in the commercial world if she will; but 
it will be not by imitation of foreign arts, It will 
only be by the development of her own individual 
genius. And what is true in the world of t 
is true also of the general estimation in wi 
Japan will be held in the great family of nations. 
If she desires the honour or respect of the peoples 
of the West, she will gain it in exactly the same 
way by which they gain, it from each other. She 
will gain it by simply being herself, and cultivat- 
ing her unique individuality. Seif-respect is the 
sire way to gain the respect of others, See what 
it is which has given nations honour and glory in 
the past; and what it is that the world admires in 
them to-day. Always and everywhere it has been 
individuality. Among the ancient peoples of the 
West, threestand prominent in honour: the Hebrews 
Greeks, and Romans. Why? Because each was 
an imposing individuality, and each contributed a 
distinct gift to the world: the Hebrews a lofty re- 
ligion; the Greeks a marvellous genius for Art. 
the Romans, the mighty safeguard of Law. So 
too Germany, England, and America are the 
three great names in the West to-day, because of 
the imposingly distinctive character of each and 
the distinctive part each plays in the history of the 
modern world. Now as the new great cycle of the 
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world’s history is begun, and Japan takes her 
place as the pioneer in the march, which starting 
again in Asia, is again to sweep round the world 
from East to West, what is to be her title to honour 
and respect, and what contribution can she make 
to modern life and to modern civilization? And I 
answer that of no nation is it more true, that she 
has simply and only to be herself. For Japan, 
even more than any other nation of modern 
times, possesses already a matvellously unique 
individuality. Her lonig isolation and’ peculiar 
history have developed in her peculiar traits, vir- 
tues, and aptitudes which render her to-day 
the most thoroughly individual, and therefore 
the most thoroughly interesting, nation of our time. 
Her course is therefore plainly marked out for her. 
Both for the sake of her standi mong the 
nations, and for her own sake, it is for her to 
cherish and develop that which is peculiar to her 
own genius and life. So only can she help herself 
and so only can she make her contribution to the 
life of the world. Now permit me to close with 
two illustrations of my point, one of special interest 
to you as students of Law, and the other of interest 
to me as an envoy of religion. You are to be the 
future lawyers, politicians, statesmen, and perhaps 
leaders of Japan. You study that you may take 
part in the shaping or in the administration of its 
law, that power by which its life is to be guarded, 
by which its order is t@ be secured, and its peace 
and tranquillity assured. It is therefore of essen- 
tial importance both to yourselves and your coun- 
try that you seek a safe foundation for the struc- 
ture which you are to build. Now that safe 
foundation, in the very nature of things, can 
be found nowhere else than here, in your own 
past, in your own history, in your own institutions, 
and in the unique conditions of your own national 
ife. Of nothing is it more true than of the law of 
a country and its administration, that it cannot by 
any possibility be imported; that it cannot be 
gained by imitation, that it must grow by a process 
of natural development from the native soil. The 
law of a people must come out of the life of that 
people, and where a nation has had so unique, so 
distinctive, so peculiar a life as has your nation, 
any attempt to build up another foundation must 
be misleading and disastrous. A large part of law 
must be founded upon precedents, that is upon 
experience, and your experience, your history, 
your past, all conditions of your life are unprece- 
dented. More than any other people, then, you are 
to study your own history, the past and’ present 
conditions of your own life, your own society, your 
national temperament, genius, and character. If 
ever a country would seem to be safe in founding 
its law upon the institutions and life of another 
country, it would be America upon England, 
closely kindred as they are in blood and in langu- 
age. Yet one of the most eminent men in America 
once told Emerson, our great philosopher, that he 
wished it were made a penal offence to bring an 
English law-book into a court in our country, so 
pernicious had he found in his experience our 
deference to English precedents. If then not even 
English standards will answer for America, where 
in the wide world can Japan find her standing 
ground save upon the soil and in. the institutions 
of her own empire? And what I have said of the 
Japanese law of the future that, it must grow out 
of the Japanese life of the past, I would also say 
most unhesitatingly of the Japanese religion of 
the future. Our friends who have come from the 
West to import a new religion are constantly 
telling you that in this matter you must begin 
anew, that you must throw away all that you have 
reverenced in the past and build upon a new and 
foreign foundation. As the representative and 
envoy of the liberal faith which is to-day spreadin, 

over the West, I bring to you an entirely dif- 
ferent message. I would say to you: Here also 
in your religion, it behoves your first of all to be 
loyal to your own. That which you have always 
reverenced, the virtues, the wisdom, the honor of 
your ancestors ; that reverence to the power to which 
all the generations of your past have contributed, 
instead of being despised and cast out, ought to be 
made the very foundation of the reverence, the 
worship the higher religion of your future. Some of 
you perhaps remember an American who spoke to 
you here two years ago, Mr. Horace Davis, now 
President of the University of California. Ata 
recent public meeting in Boston he told this story 
of his experience in Japan, which was received 
with great applause. He said, ‘Meeting a 
Japanese lady who spoke English very well, L asked 
her when she had learned it. Answering that she 
learned it in_a mission school and that she came 
very near being a Chwistian, I asked her why she 
did not become one. She said, They told me I 
must give up my father and come to Jesus. Now 
I knew my father and he loved me. He had 
given me life and clothing and food and everthing 
Thad. But they told me I must come to Jesus a 
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a stranger to me, and give up my father, And then, 
said Mr. Davis, she turned round upon me sud- 
denly, and said ‘What would you have done? 
Reniembering that all that the girl could know of 
the love of God must come fiom the love of her 
father, I answered ‘TL should stand by the old 
man.’ And so in any question which inay come 
to you about giving up your own and building 
upon a foreign foundation, | would say also, “Stand 
by the old man. Build upon the old reverence. 
Out of your own past must grow your future, 
Plant your roots in your native soil and grow up 
there into such an individuality of your own that 
your place among the nations shall be assured, a 
place of distinctive honour and dignity which, if 
she is only true to herself, the world will assign 
in the new cycle of civilization to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 




















THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 
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The following is Mr. Percival Lowell's second 
lecture, delivered before the Eigo Gakko, on 
March 22nd :— 

When in common parlance we speak of a man’s 
principles we mean that moral code to which, in 
theory at least, he attempts to conform his life. 
‘The term could well bear stretch’ For moral 
precepts are but parts of very much more general 
laws ; laws which have their cause and their sanc 
tion in the cos self of which man is the out- 
come. Take for instance, the matter of thelt. 
Suppose stealing, were thought a reputable mode 
of getting a living; what would be theresult? From 
the vagabond class, who would at once proceed to 
embiace their opportunity, the practice would 
speedily spread. For the new method being 
Doth easier and quicker than the old orthodox 
one, even those individuals who preferred to 
work would find themselves hopelessly unable to 
compete with so more than free-trade a policy. 
Preity soon, however, production having ceased, 
the demand, or rather the appropriation, would 
exceed the supply, and stealing would become im- 
possible except for the most proficent few; the 
rest having perished. Then would be shown the 
satire of destiny. For, in the very midst of the 











self.gratulation of the thieves, the remaining 
food supply would all be eaten up and the 
community, consisting at this stage only of 
the rogues most averse to toil, would either 
have to set to work again on the old tread: 
mil! basis or starve. Our condemnation of theft, 
therefore, is not a matter of mere social compact 





but of natural inevitability, From an immediate 
point of view we may, if we please, regard it as a 
inulual waiving of privilege, but at the back of this 
lies an ultimate cause upon which we all act 
instinctively, For, did we not, close upon the 
heels of the survival even of the unfittest, would 
follow their certain extinction, a retributive con- 
summation truly homeo-pathic. 

A man’s principles, therefore, are deeper rooted 
than appears on the surface, ‘The consecration of 
the expression to ethics is simply an heir-loom from 
the past. It has been handed dow to us from 
the ime when moral principles were the only 
generalized laws known. Now that we have ad- 
vanced a step in knowledge, it might be well to 
mate our words to our conceptions. A man 
of principle might well mean a man who thinks in 
keeping with those more general laws under which 
the moral ones are necessarily included. For per- 
haps no deeper distinciion exists between one man 
and the next than in the scope of theic mental 
horizons, Men do not differ in the reasoning 
faculty itself, that is in the quality of drawing 
direct deductions from known facts, If they di 
there would be no such thing as logic, no such 
thing as sanity, ach individual would have hi 
own peculiar logic and be sane only unto him 
self. The world would become a very Babel 
of thought. Fortunately indeed, our. nvinds all 
work on identical laws, But people differ amaz- 
ingly in the amount of generalized intelligence 
they can bring belore the bar of judgment, or 
in ‘other words in breadth of view. Some are 
very near-sighted, while others are wonderfully 
far-sighted. “Now what I would suggest is that 
though spectacles are better than no vision, good 
eyes are better than spectacles. 

Among such principles of general applicability is 
the fact that the universe is alive. It is a living 
thing, net in the old personified sense, but in a real 
one.” Ivis in its way an organism which has grown 
to be what we see to-day and which is still in the 
act of growing, Itis as much a living thing as 
ave all other living things of which it is indeed not 
only the prototype but the matiix. The vital 
h which it is instinct finds at present its 
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highest manifestation in man. But intelligence is 
not confined to him. It has been gradually deve- 
loping from protoplasmic mould, ‘The process we 
may not inappositely liken to the growth of a wee. 
Starting from an embryonic seed, the plant under 
proper light and warmth develops into a sapling, 
shoots out branches and spreads sideways as well 
asup. ‘he main stem may represent man while 
the branches typify the lower animals. Now you 
will notice that the tree grows only at the ex 
tremities. It is only the ends of the twigs that 
bud, blossom, and leaf. It is there only that 
takes place year after year that annual simulation 
of individual birth, love, and death. ‘The test of 
the plant increases simply enough to supply these, 
its offspring, with sap. Nowas year after yearsends 
out its sprout the active parts of the plant get to be 
farther and farther apart. Buds that were brothers 
give tise to buds which are no nearer than cousins 
and these in their turn to a yet more distant rela- 
tionship. So the process goes on. Eventually the 
boughs of least vitality die off, particularly the inner 
and lower ones, leaving no representatives. 

The analogy is one of position merely, for the 
buds of the tree do not differ intrinsically from one 
another, whereas the scions of the great cosmic 
tree of which our own family trees ave but parts, 
do vary. It is in this variation that consists 
advance; but it can only take place, in just the 
same manner, at the ends. Now then” process 
which had gone on from protoplasm did not 
suddenly cease when man became man. On the 
contiary, as intellect increased nature gave it 
more consideration and body less. ‘The former, 
indeed, had already claimed her principal care 
Before man was reached but it continued to receive 
more and more attention till now the bedy is 
actually retrograding. Instead of becoming daily 
better fitted for the struggle for existence, ft 
is daily becoming more defenceless, Not’ to 
speak of all we have failed to evolve nor of 
much that we have lost by lipse of use, we are 
now in process of patting with our hair and our 
teeth, our houses and hatsrendering theone super- 
flous and our cooks the other. Our diet is already 
such that we eat what the calf eats, very nearly 
what the cow eats, and then we eat both calt and 
cow, We devour premises and conclusion with 
like ease, thanks to our culinary contrivances. 
The mental has (aken the place of the dental in 
our gastronomic economy. Mind is gradually dis- 
pensing with body. But the process of develop- 
ment has not changed, though its field of action 
has shifted. ‘Phe specialization which went on in 
Lman’s body in past eras and which is still so going 
on among the lower orders of life, is now, with 
him, taking place in brain, It is there that he is 
becoming more and more capable and, as a 
necessary concomitant of this, more and more 
diverse. For this specialization can only occur 
at the point of growth, that is at the living ends of 
the family tree, It shows itself in what we call 
individuality, Every man’s life differs slightly from 
every other man’s, and as these diflerences are 
forthe greater part transmitted, each gencration as 
it comes on to the field presents a greater diversity 
among its members than did the one that went 
before. If each of us were just like his father 
there could be no advance in the race. Itis pre: 
cisely because we differ from our forefathers that 
we progress, 

For an individual is something more than a 
mere separate entity. He is not simply a bit 
of a general soul, descended to earth as it were 
one ofa myriad snow-flakes, Because, unlike te 
snow-flake, he is a link ina long line of growth. 
He is the epitome of all went before; the preface 
to all that are to come. ‘This is why everyone 
of us is like and yet unlike every one else; a 
similarity. and a dissimilarity that are forever 
playing bo-peep with us in our attempts to com- 
prehend our fellows. For certain processes have 
been the common property of the past. These 
all of us have inherited. In a very rapid but very 
real manner, every man lives in his own early and 
seemingly uneventful career the gi eater partof the 
lives of all his ancestors. He does not, it is true, 
repeat their deeds, but he does review the results of 
those deeds, He experiences in a general way their 
individual experiences; so much’ so that a man 
may be said_to be the condensed essence of his 
ancestors, From which it follows that the worship 
of ancestors is the worship of self, although the 
worshipper may be quite ignorant of the true 
nature of the deity he adores. It is, indeed, very 
nearly the case among the penples who practise 
it. For the progressive part of self plays avery 
small céle in their earthly comedy. The rile almost 
seems the outcome of a certain unconscions philo- 
sophy. Unfortunately for the virtue of that 
philosophy, it is the small neglected fraction of the 
visible ego, which, if there is to be any worship 
at all, is the one to receive it. For it isto the 































































































other part ofself as spirit to body. ‘The former por 


tion is but the summed up result of what the spi 
of man has accomplished hitherto ; itis not that, 
itself. Each one of us is born asa birthright, 
these two things in one; the idea-germinaine 
power and the material to use in the pract 
To worship the material merely is no beg 
than to worship a stone, since the one is realy 
as incapable of spontaneity as the other. I! 
tace were to stop at that pdint we should aj 
be like watches wound up in the dark to run, each 
our little day, one generation repeating mecha 
cally just what the generation betore did. bu 
there is something more in self than a re-incarig 
tion of others. There is an instinct urging uson 
from the old and the known to the new audihe 
unknown, This instinct is very much stronger in 
some persons than in others, in some races than iy 
others, but it exists in all. Lt shows itself in tose 
taits which distinguish us from our neighbous, 
and itis to its effects that we preminentiy argh, 
the word. self. Indeed, it. may well be held tat 
such part only of ourselves have we the rgi: 
to regard absolutely as our own. For toe 
traits in which all jen agree, the general 
human characteristics, are the work of the deg 
the living remains of those who preceded yo. 
Those thoughts of yours which are like the 
thoughts of others are not proprietorily speak. 

g your thoughts at all, but the thouglis 
your ancestors. They are yours only by rele 
Uion, as it were. You inherit them as you do y 
patriarchal houses and lands and they are jus 
about as distinctively yours. In any indivii 
sense, that only is your thought which your le 
fathers did not think. Nature points this ot 
significantly. ‘The old thoughts by contined 
repetition grow to be automatic, performed alnos 
without thought, She means us to be as li 
busied about them as may be, that we may giv 
our whole attention to living our own lives, lus 
helping to the advance of those that are to cme. 
For only those thoughts which have never lee 
thought before help on the evolution of humaiiy. 
The test have done their work or will soon lait 
done it. 

You see therefore that what we call sell i 
the progressive principle in man, ‘To ignoie & 
is in reality impossible, and to talk of ignoring ts 
to be ignorant of the first principles of the suljet 
of which one speaks. One might as well say tat 
the sun Was not an essential factor in plant lie 
because some plants grow in the shade, forget 
of the fact that shade itself is only a less pulert 
form of sun, and that the air that laps them rund 
has.itself been suitably warmed by the very 
one affects to ignore. ‘To deny the importance o 
self, and yet believe in a higher future for manki, 
is to resemble the statesman who in the cot 
of a certain money measure, voted first lo 
the bill and then again st the appropriation. 

The new thoughts then, those which ave the 
personal product of the individual, are what 
stitute the motive force in mind evolution. Fie 
the fact that they are original creations they ms 
perforce owe their existence to the only cieiit 
faculty we know of in man, what we call imagits 
tion 

Imagination then is what we eventually 1x! 
when we attack the question analytically. 4s! 
as analysis can now penetrate, it represents 
vital spark of the psychical world. Self is is" 
carnation, the form under which it manifests itt! 
in us. , 

Pardon me if T dwell a moment upon > 

























































fact. For the commonest sources of miscorct 
tion occur at the beginning, ‘The fundame 
proposition in any science looks  surpris"s!! 


simple at first sight, and it is only when 
student is called upon to make the ineviv* 
deductions that the subject suddenly se 
surprisingly difficult, [vis the paradox of me 
perspective. ‘The large but distant occupits 
our mind’s eye precisely the same space a! 
small but nears mor is there any ear mark @ 
tell which is which until we attempt to appro” 
the former. We should be in the like quand! 
th material objects if experience had nolo: 
cted our first impressions. So much of ase"! 
nature has this correction due to experiett 
come that we delude ourselves into the belie! 
we directly perceive the difference betwee 
mountain and the molehill, But in reality "€ 
nothing of the sort, Leta mist come on to! 

from view those details by which we have ls" 
to discriminate and we find ourselves the du 
our own instinctive reasoning at once. Any ot 
who has looked upon a strange landscape fi" 
a fog and atterwards through a cleaver 3" 
next” morning has smiled at the hash 
grandiose visions which broad day di 
deed, it is only because aur ancestors * 
found out that #2 







































for us to the mountain, 


looked so like grass was in fact trees, conte 








appearance with reality and bequeathed » \* 
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report, that we now see the difference, as we take 
it, intuitively. When we shall have made a suffi- 
cient number of such excursions to corresponding 
mind-mountains we may be able to do the same 
with them, Till then we shall be obliged to make 
our estimate of values in the retinal picture, con- 
sciously. In the case of imagination, for example, 
we hardly appreciate either its scope or its im. 
portance. It is still in popular opinion more or 
less associated with the unreal, the fanciful. This 
is largely because fancy which is one of its simpler 
forms is that one which most appeals to what may 
be called the upper masses. Its less elementary 
phases lie as yet beyond their ready comprehen 
sion. To say that imagination is the soul of science 
sounds to them a contradiction in terms. Of the 
two halves of the apposition, the one seems to their 
ears to nullify the other, Imagination they con- 
ceive to be a quality confined almost entirely to 
art. There could be no gieater mistake. It is a 
Bourbon blunder. For if on the one hand they 
have not yet learnt enough to apply the idea 
properly, on the other they have not forgot- 
ten enough to cease to apply it wrongly. They 
continue “to use it in the restricted’ sense it 
had at the time of the renaissance. At that 
period European art received more attention than 
ever before or since, and in consequence enroll- 
ed in its service the larger part of the imagina- 




















tion of the day. Buttimes have changed, ‘The 
thought of the Western world ha rned to 
science, and to whatever object the spirit of the 





times be turned in its pursuit will be found the 
greater number of the imaginative minds at the mo- 
ment. For the drawing out of originality the prime 
requisite is not what the ol,ject is, but the amount of 
attention directed to it. To enquire now what the 
relative possibilities of either flight are or the com- 
parative wisdom of the two courses is unnecessary to 
the discus: Certain it is that there is quite as 
much imagination required in the pursuit of phy- 
sics as of poetry. 

There is a second point I would mention 
which is indeed connected with the first. By 
imagination [ do not mean the power of repre- 
sentation, which the term is sometimes taken 
to include, but the power of presentation, In 
other words, it is not the picturing m 
something once registered in the brain to which 
I have reference, for properly speaking that is not 
imagination at all but memory. When a painter, 
for instance, calls up to mind a scene he has wit. 
nessed in order to transfer it to silk, he is not using 
imagination even if he fill in the details from his 
general knowledge rather than from particular 
remembrance; nor is he doing so when he simply 
fits two or more such scenes together. He is re- 
membering simply much more minutely than an 
average observer would be capable of doing, be- 
cause such observation is a part of his business, 
but still only remembering. This is representa. 
tion; the awakening again to consciousness of an 
image already in the brain, although dormant there 
at the moment! By presentation [| mean the 
giftof a newidea which did not previously exist 
anywhere as far as you can fathom. Ail of a 
sudden apparently it comes, whence you are no 
more conscious than you are conscious whence 
you come yourself, Just as you suddenly once 
upon atime became Gonscious of the one, so do 
you as mysteriously become aware of the other, 
This much, however, you do know: that the idea 
rarely comes if you have not consciously been 
groping for it, thinking kindred thoughts till 
The new comer takes it into his head to feel at 
home. You may remember what Newton is said 
to have answered some one who asked him how he 
came to make his well-nigh wonderful discoveries : 
“Simply by always thinking about them.” This 
prescription alone would have entitled him to the 
diploma of a doctor of science. [t is far more 
effective than one might deem it, and it is a maxim 
which everybody can apply which everybody does 
apply every day in homeopathic doses. The 
quantity taken is so small, however, that it pro- 
duces little appreciative result. Most people think 
very sparingly and dream much. They let the 
association of ideas call up its own kaleidoscopic 
series of pictures of instead of exercising a certain 
control over the selection. If they would but 
practise the Newtonian receipt, they would soon be 
surprised at what they would be shown. What is 
more they would be delighted as they had never 
been delighted before.” Vor no emotion sur- 
passes that of original thought. 

The pleasure springs partly from the fact that the 
thought is new tous. And as this is the link that 
connects imitation with imagination, it shall form 
my pivot word, as your own poets would say, 
from the first half of my subject to the second. 

As pessimists might put it, nature always sugars 
her pills, or, viewed more normally she always 
provides the appetite where slie means man to eat. 
Now an appetite includes two qualities, the hunger 
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that urges to the act and the delight that waits 
upon the action. ‘The hunger for the new is 
secular and insatiable with the human race. In 
fact it grows by what it feeds upon. Whence the 
proverbial fascination of travel, Whence the less 
proverbial butno less potent fascination of original 
thought. Whence also the irresistible tickling to 
imitate. Similarly the glow of satisfaction follows 
both kinds of acquisition. But the one is by no 
means the equal of the other. The delight of self- 
produced novelties is to that of appropria 
those devised by others, as the parental affecti 
to the avuncular. We all take pleasure in hav- 
ing nephews and nieces when these are of a lovable 
dispositi but so fond are we of our children 
that we glory in them even when they are really 
most objectionable little brats. The analogy is 
by no means far fetched. For to originate is 
to become the father of a thought, to imitate only 
to adopt the idea another begot. 

The same motive, then, the craving for the new, 
prompts both imagination and imitation. The 
same degree of delight does not, however, follow 
their respective action. Both the agreement and 
the dissimilarity, since they have their cause inthe 
very essence of things, point to a relation worth 
investigating. They are each a sanction of some- 
thing, “What that proper relation is and the limits 
of the latter half of it we will take up next time, 
































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
+ 
(Reuter “SeeciaL” To “ Japan Matt.” 








London, March 3oth, 
The Oxford and Cambridge boat race was 
rowed to-day. Cambridge won by two lengths. 


London, March 31st. 
Robert Lincoln has been appointed United 
States Minister to London, and Patrick Egan 
has been appointed Minister to Chili. 


The French Government has ordered a judi- 
cial enquiry into the conduct of the Directors 
for representing.a prosperous condition of the 
affairs of the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris by 
declaring an increased dividend in January 
when the real condition of the bank was so un- 
satisfactory. : 

London, April rst. 

A terribly destructive hurricane has visited 
Samoa, resulting in the demolition of nearly all 
the shipping at anchor there at the time, and 
causing great loss of life. The German and 
American men-of-war, which were totally 
wrecked, included the Ad/er, Olga, Eber, Van- 
dalia, Trenton, and Nipsic. Nine German 
officers and eighty-seven men were drowned, 
and four American officers and forty-six men 
found watery graves in the destruction of their 
vessels. The British cruiser Cad/iope was the 
only vessel thatescaped, which she did by putting 
to sea. 

London, April 4th. 

The House of Commons has agreed to the 
resolution for the increase of the Navy. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty has announced that 
the proposals will be embodied in a special bill. 





“SINGAPORE FREE Pris.’ 


London, March 13th. 
H.M. ironclad Su/fan, which was stranded 
off Malta, has sunk. 
The evidence for Zhe Times is concluded. 
The Agency of the Copper Syndicate has 
been transferred to Matheson & Co. 
A Gladstonian has been returned for the 


Barnsley division of Yorkshire by a majority 
of 2,551. 





(Frost tH 





London, March 16th. 


Itis reported that the Comptoir is unable to 
meet all the liabilities, and the shares have con- 
tinually fallen. 

A Gladstonian has been elected for Kenning- 
ton by a majority of 630. 

London, March 18th 

The condition of the King of the Netherlands 
is now causing uneasiness; slight pyaemia has 
set in, 





TIME TABLES AND ST 
pe eens Cpaeee e 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

Trains tuave Yououama Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 14 a.m,; and 42.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05," 
51 6.30, 7.3, 8.85, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

‘Trains tacave TSnvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 740, 
835," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,” 8, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sew 4s, 
Third do., 2: rst Keturn, yen 1.50; Second do; 
sen gv. 


Those marked (*) nu through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) ate the sane 
as above With the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





MERS, 


























TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains raave Yorouaws at 7.40 and 9.25 a, 
and 32, 2.30, 4.30, and 7.15 p.m 
9.22, and 11.55 am.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fauns—To Hodogoya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class se 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 19; 10 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Sen $4, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 








TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY, 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 9.15 am. and 4.07 
p.m.; and SHizvoKA at 7.15 a.m. and 295 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2°67; second-class, yen 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trams rave Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.n., 
and 4.90 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHiRakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and §39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 am. and 
1.50 und 7.03 p.n.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS Leave SuroGama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am,, and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,, and 3.55 p.n.; Fuxusursta (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and “235 p.m); Koxivama (up) at 8.03 
a.m, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fanus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class ser 66 
yen 4.10, Yew 2.74, yen 1.37 ; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.95, 


























‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘Trains rave TOKvd (Ueno) al6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maunasat at 6 and 
11.40 4.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m, 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2,05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 








MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Mito (up) at 5.10 am, and 2,10 
p.m.; and Ovama (down) at 9 am. and 7 p.m 
Farns—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Lrave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
t and 6.55 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11am, 
and 3 p.m. 
FArus—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 
NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Nacano (up) at 6and 10 am., and 
3 p-m.; and Vena (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Svcond-class, sen 54; Third-class, sert 28, 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.03 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 pan, 
Fanes—First.class, sen 75; second-class, sen 4; 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leavie Surmpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36. 
third-class, sen 18 

TRatns Leave Suiw 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fanrs—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sent 13. 








AWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
nd AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

Srwamers Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10,30, a.m,, and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and [0,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
go: 
THY NEXT MATL IS DUE 
Hrom Hongkong. per P. &O. Co, Saturday, Apr. 6th.* 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Cu. Sunday, April 7th.4 
From Canada, &c.perC. P.M.Co, Sunday, April 7th.t 
From America... per O. & O. Co, Monday, April 8th.§ 
From Shanghai, ) E 
Nagasaki & (per N.Y. K. 
Kole... 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. 
From America... per P. M, Co. 











Viiday, Apeil sath. 


Friday, Apr. 12th {| 
Tuesday, Apr. 16t. 












+ Verona left 
monoseki April 


sakion April ath, 

# Batavia left Vancouver, 
Toth. ‘The Byron with English mail) left Hoogkong on April and 
and is due on Monday, the Sth. | Begic leit San. Francisco 
fon March zoth. Teheran left Hongkong on Aprit 4th. City 
of Peking left San Francisco on March a8th. 


+ Iracuaddy passed 
BIC on Me 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Europe, vid 

Shanghai 
Vor Shanghai, 

Kobe, and 

Nagasaki 
For America... ... per P. M. Co- 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong 


per M.M.Co, Sunday, Apr. 7th. 








\ per N.Y. K. Tuesday, April oth. 








‘Tuesday, April oth, 
Thursday, Apr. 18th. 


perN.D, Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 








ARRIVALS. 

Bounding Billow, American bark, 237, Thaxter, 
29th March,—Guam 16th March, Whaling 
Gear.—Captain. 

Jokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 29th 
March,—-Shanghai 22nd March and potts, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,110, Boutilier, goth 














March,—Kobe 28th March, General —Cornes 
& Co. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
Soth March,—Kobe 28th March, General.— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Deccan, British steamer 2,022, Cole, gist March, 
—Hongkong 21st March, vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 1st April, 
—Kobe 3oth March, General.—Adamson, 
Cell & Co. 

Ningchow, British steamer, 1,735, Castle, rst 
‘April,—Kobe goth March, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Tsukuba Kan (9), corvette, Captain Nomura, rst 
Aptil,—Yokosuka rst April. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 2nd April, 

Nagasaki 28h March, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Sakai, and 
‘April, Niigata 27th March, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagams Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 2nd ‘April,—Kobe 1st April, General. 

—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peterson, 3rd 
April,—Hongkong 26th March, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Takasage Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
seit, 3rd Apiil,—Yoklaichi 2nd Aptil, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 3rd 
April,—Handa and April, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Frahm, 
4th April,—Hakodate, 1st April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R, 
R. Searle, 4th April,—San Francisco, 11th 
March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,202, Carrew, 
4th April, Yokkaichi 3rd April, C 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Ray, 4th April. 
Kobe 3rd April, General.—Adamson, Bell & 


























Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th April,—Kobe 3:d April, Mails and Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
1st April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha 

Oceanic, British 
Aptil,—San_F 
—0. & O F 

Titan, British steamer, 1,555, Brown, 1st April, 
— Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Satellite (8), Captain T. P. W. Nesham, 2nd 
‘April, Kobe. 





St 









er, 3,808, Metcalfe, 1st 
ncisco, Mails and General. 

















Tsukuba Kan (9), corvette, Captain Nomura, 2nd 
Aptil,—Kanonsaki. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2nd 
April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
4rd April,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Alirens & Co., Nachf. 

Satsuma, British bark, 364, Swenson, 3rd April, — 
Newchwang, Genetal.—Chinese. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,110, Boutillier, 3rd 
April, —Kobe, Gener ‘ornes & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
rd April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 3rd A 
—Kobe, General—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 4th April,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegel- 
thal, 4th April,—Niigata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Deccan, British steamer 2,022, F. Cole, 4th April, 
—Hongkong, vid Kobe, and Nagasaki, Mails 
and General. —P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 4th 
‘April, Guam, General.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. ? 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 4th ‘April,—Hakodate, General. —Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaish, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Thomp- 
sen, th April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Trifels, German steamer, 1,816, C. Lange, 4th 
April,—Kobe, General—China and” Japan 




















Tiading Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Sakai, 5th 
‘March,—Kobe, General.—Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Ningchow, Biitish steamer, 1.735, Castle, sth 
‘April, Kobe, General.—W. M. Suachan & 
Co. 

















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mari, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, Mv 
Nogi, Messrs. J. Whitridge, Ooko, Matsum 
F. Neill, J. Jolinson, and J. H. Bell in cabin; 
Mrs. and ‘Miss Togo, Messrs. Ito, ‘Takahashi, and 
K. Takahashi in second class; and 65 passengers 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mde. C. D. 
Jood, Miss Muse, and Mr, J. H. MacLagan in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Deccan, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Hood in cabin 5 ar 
3 Chinese in second. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
San Francisco :—Rear-Admiral Belknap, Licut.- 
Commander Nortis, Mrs. Bowyer and son, Messrs. 
E. Hagens, J. M. Ringer, and H. Derner in cabin, 
For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. Juo. F. Campbell, 
Miss Campbell, Mr. 1. Campbell, and M 
Matthews in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Carter, Mr. and) Mrs. 
Parsons, Miss King, Mr. Wray, Mr. Soroko, Miss 
Ito Yoshida, Mr. and Mrs. Yamada, mother, and 
son, and Mr, and Mrs. Ikeda in cabins 4 pas- 
sengers in second class; and 126 in steerage. 







































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco + 
—Marquis de Mores, Messrs. Lewis H. Withey, 
Saml, B. Sinclair, A. J. Haw k, G. Mallinger, 
I. Koning, Thos. Forrest, M d Mrs. Chua 
Luen and girl, Mes. Neff, Miss Wisner, Mrs. C. 
Delville Wood, Rev. and Mrs. Wan, Riddell, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. L. Haarsma, Miss L. Ayres, Miss 
Muse, Messrs. J. H. McLaren, Chas. W 
Clayton, Professor Jolin Milne, Rev, C.F. 
eyn, Messrs. N, P. Ringdon, T 
‘ Messts. A. Dum! 
M 

































Calthorpe, A. H. Maxs e 
Marsh, H. B. Finnie, F. J. Neill, J. Johnstone, Y. 
Mishima, F. Oura, H. Takasaki, J. Finlay, A. 1. 
Gefiney, Mrs. C. Roberts, Messrs. Moller and 
W. M. Davis in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and port ; and Mrs. Nishi, Miss 
Buckland, Messrs. H. Dick, H. Hofman, LAoki, 
Hayashi, Gallagher, Heyn, Kalinuchi, Matsushita, 
Inatsu, and Ishiguro in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Iriye, Messrs. P. Holland, Iwami, Fujishiro, Na 
kano, and Watanabe in second class; and 9 
passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer Geuéral Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Ottmar von 
Mohi, four children, and 2 European servants, Miss 
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Stondman, Captain and Mrs, Hochn, Miss Hoelin, 
Mr. and Mrs, Dinsdale, two children, and Euro- 














“| Japan Co. 
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pean servant, Miss Aikawa, Messrs. Bergmann, 
3 children, and European servant, Bock, Kildoyle, 
W. W. Hood, R. J. Hood, Che San and servant, 
Symmers, Cheong ‘Tone, Low Chan Tan, Araki, 
and Nakamura in cabin; and 20 Chinese, 1 
Indian, and 4 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe:— 
Prince I. Shimazu, Bishop Midon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ochi, Captain Efford, Rev. H. Perrin, Messrs. H. 
W. Acmitage, C. H. Klaus, E. Papinot, Y. Hira- 
oka, N. Hayata, S. Nakagawa, Tanaka, T. Ikeda, 
Y. Kakida, T. Mitsui, G. Mogami, and ‘I’, Okazaki 
in cabin; 18 passengers in second class ; and 227 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Messrs. C. Klemme and F, Kiemme in 
cabin; 2 passengers in second class; and 52 in 
steerage. 

































CARGOES. - 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco: 





THA, 














panne, funy, CHO ene 

Hyogo — 6 — 136 
Yokohama 132 534 895 
36 

Yotal 53414207 
Shanghai .. sue = ag 
Hongkong | = = oa 
Yokohama = = 355 
‘Total .., - 7or - 761 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $20,345. 

Per German steamer. General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Silk for the Continent, 13 
bales. 


REPOR 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 220d March, 
at noon; had moderate to variable winds to Na- 
gasaki, where atrived the 24th, at 7.05 a.m. and 
Telt the 25th, at 5 p.m.; thence had fresh north- 
westerly winds, with moderate north-easterly sea. 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 26th, al 7.12 a.m. and 
left again atataam, Arrived at Kobe the 27th, 
at 7.55 a.m. and left the 28th, alnoon; experienced 
variable winds and rainy weather. Atrived at 
Yokoliama the 2gth Mareh, at 4 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagamt Maru, Capt 
Kenderdine, reports :—Left Kobe the tst Ape 
had north-easterly winds and fine weather to Oo- 
shima ; thence had strong westerly gale and high 
sea to Rock Island; thence to port light variable 
winds and fine weather. Arvived at Yokohama 
the and April, at 7 pan. 

‘The German steamer Lydia, Captain Petersen, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 26th March, at 0.30 
p.m, had fresh northerly winds and heavy head 
sea tv Formosa; thence had variable winds to the 

Uthence had a heavy gale from east- 
ward with S.E. sea to Oshima ; thence wind shifted 
to W.N.W, and blew a heavy gale which lasted to 

Island ; thence to port light N.E. winds and 
ve clear weather throughout. Arrived at Yoko- 
the and April, at 8.30 p.m. 
he Japanese steamer Fakasago Maru, Captain 
Thompsen, reports:— Left Yokkaichi ‘the and 
April, at 4 p.m.; had strong to moderate winds 
from W.N.W. and clear weather to Rock Islands 
thence to port had fresh to moderate north-easterly 
winds and clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the grd April, at 10 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P, Fralim, reports :—Left Hakodatethe tst April, 
at 2 p.m. t Oginohama the 2nd, at 1.40 
. and left the grd, at 8 a.m; had variable 
rs, smooth sea and usual fine, clear, pleasant 
weather throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 
tl Apuil at 7.20 a.m. 

‘Lhe American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
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“\tain R. R. Seaile, reports :—Left San Francisco 


the rth March, at 3.20 p.m; for the first 15 days 
had strong S.W. to W.N.W. winds, and very 
heavy seas; thence pleasant weather and smooth 
sea, until April and, when we had a gale from 

0 S.W. (lasting 24 hours) with heavy rains, 
nd swell; thence to port strong westerly winds 
nd rough sea. Came southern route, and arrived 
at Yokohama the 4th April, at 1 p.m. 

‘Phe Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 3rd April, at 
noon; had light breeze from south, and. rainy 
weather to Ooshima, which was passed at 9 p.m. 
the same day; thence had light cloudy weather to 
Omaisaki and moderate variable winds with 
heavy rain to Rock Island; thence to port strong 
north-easterly winds, with overcast sky. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 4th Aptil, at 5.30 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
SoA pe 


IMPORTS. 

The Yarn market still continues quiet. A few 
sales of English Spinnings are reported at low 
rates, but prices may be considered unaltered. In 
Bombay Spinnings there is litle doing and prices 
are easier, In Cotton Piece Goods there is but 
a small business. 

YaRw.—Sales for the week amount to 350 bales 
English and 100 bales Bombays. 

Corrow Piece Goops.—The follo 
reported :—2,850 pieces 9 Ibs. Shi 
T.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces. 

Woottens.—The sales reported are 450 pieces 
Italians, and 2,000 pieces Mousselines. 


COVTON VARNS, 











ing sales are 
ngs, and of 








$30.00 to 31.25 




















Nos. 16/24, Ordinar 
Nos. 16 24, Medium 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 16.24, Good to Hest .. 32.25. to 33.00 
Nos. 1624, Reverse... 33-09. to 34.00 
Nos. 23 32, Ordinar 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 23 32, Goad to Bes! 35.00 to 36.50 
Nos. 38, j2, Medium to Best 38.00 to 4o.50 
No. 325, fwo-fold i 37-20 to 38 50 





No. 425, Iwo-fold 
No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COTTON 


48.50 to 41.50 
28.00 to 29 50 
27.00 to 28.25 
SI a3'g0. to a5 50 
Goons, 










































Grey Shistings-—84 1h, 384 yds.3yinches $1.75. to 2.25 
Grey Shitings—olh, 384 yds. y5inches 2.20 to 265 
¥. Choth r4o lo 1.55 
130 to 1.70 
1.70 to 230 

nches wt sssciss O07 tO O.8§ 
Turkey Reds—1{ to 24th, 24 yards, 30° rev rine, 

inches aeteieess sees 40 bo 1 gS 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

TMM ses cexcerstasten 150 to 1.75 
Yurkey Reds—s4 to 4Ib, 24 yaw 

inches 1.90 to 020 
Velvets—Ilack, 35 yards, 22 inches 5.00 to 615 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 435 to 225 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 4-42 yatds, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
It oth, ‘30 yards, 32 Inches hest 0.274 to 304 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium... wee 0.224t0 ash 

30 yards, 32 inches 
0.18 to any 

Mousseline de I. 

31 inches riones O14 to 06 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 36 inches ww... 0.35 to 0.60 
Miankets—Seatlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 

per Ih... scseceen O93 WW 038 


MEIETALS. 

Dull and drooping. Very little new business 
or fresh enquiry. A fall in Sterling exchange will 
tend to raise lay down cost here, but at present 
buyers do not seem ned to operate, hoping 
that recent news from Europe anent Copper and 
‘Tin may in time effect Iron and other metal 






































Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, } inch. 3.05 to 310 
Rou {squat 2.90 lo 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, sinall size 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4-30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 lo 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.50 to 1.52h 





KEROSEN 
No fresh feature to report in this market, but 
prices are strong at late rates. ‘There is little or 
no “spot”? cargo on offer, and the drop in ex- 
change markets “futures” distinctly dearer. 





guorations. 
Chester $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet 2.00 to 2.05 
Devoe. 1.978 to 2.024 
Russian 1.95 to2.00 





SUGAR, 


A very quiet market has prevailed throughout 
the entice week though the demand for all grades 
mains fairly steady. Sales aggregate 1,000 piculs 
of old ‘Takao at $3.75 per picul and 1,200 piculs of 
new Takao at $3.73 per picul ; 3,000 piculs of Nami- 
ida brand fetched $3 per picul, and 4,823 piculs of 
White Refined brought $7.17) per picul, for 3,364 
piculs, 1,175 piculs at $6.60 per picul, and 384 
piculs at $5.75 per picul. 













White Refined .. +. $5.60 to 7.40 
Manila 3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.45 to 3.50 
Pen 3.50 to 3 60 
Namiida 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake secon — — 3.90 
Brown Takao 3.70 to 3.85 
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EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 29th March, since 
which date Settlements amount to 246 piculs, di- 
vided thus :—Hanks 120 piculs, Filatures 86 piculs, 
Rereels 54 piculs. From these have to be deducted 
14 piculs Kakeda rejected. Direct shipments have 
been light—8 bales only—making the total busi 
ness for the week equal to 254 piculs, 

The ‘demand has not been great ; at one time 
there was decidedly more enquiry for Europe, but 
this resulted in but little actual business. Buying 
for the States has also ceased in a great measure, 
and the Market generally is rather limp. Quota 
tions for some kinds may be reduced $10, and with 
the drop in Exchange this should help’ shippers. 
But the real trouble’ seems to be lack of orders, 
Sellers appear rather anxious to be moving, for al- 
though present stock is light, yet there are pro- 
bably more cocoons to be reeled and we shall soon 
have ‘ new crop’ within measurable distance. 

Arrivals have again been very light, and the 
renewed withdrawals for home use cause the stock 
here to shew a diminution from last statistics. It 
is probable that the supplies may increase some- 
what during the next few weeks, unless a quiet 
market induces holders to keep all remaining stock 
in the interior until after new crop begins to ap- 
pear. So far the spring weather seems favourable 
for vegetation. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote viz: the American and German 
mail steamers, both of which took some silk. The 
Oceanic (1st instant) had 255 bales for the States, 
and the General Werder (3rd instant) carr ied13 
bales for Italy. These departures bring the pre- 
sent export figures up to 37,687 piculs against 
33.495 at same date last year, and 22,694 on 5th 
Apuil, 1887. 

Hanks.—Some few settlements have been made 
at rather lower prices :—Shinshu $520, Foshu 
Shimonita $540, Tomioka $505, Annaka’ $490, 
Hachioji $480. A good proportion of present 
stock consists of Hank sorts. 

Filatures.—At the beginning of the week some 
business was done in best Shinshw at the reported 
figure of $650 for Hasegawa, Latterly but little 
has been doing, Usen $640, Koshu $590, Mino 
$585 being among the parcels booked, 

Rereels.—Rather more business herein than for 
some time past. Prices would seem to be lower 
judging from the following reported sales :—Tor- 
toise $505, Tenginsha $595, Ichimurase and Shoru- 
sha $585, Yechigo $560. Demand seems to run on 
the medium and good medium grades, which are 
very scarce. One parcel extra Foshu (Katsuyama) 
reported sold at $640. 


he Kakeda—The movement here has been of a 
crablike nature, nothing but a rejection of 14 





















































piculs. Quotations nominal in the absence of any 
forward movement. 
quoravions, 
Hanls—N0. 1 seers - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu Se 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) .... ~ $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) + 510 to $20 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 300 to510 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 495 tosco 
Hanks—No. 3... 485 to.490 
Hanks—No. 3}. 470 to 480 
i 650 to 670 
tures—No. 1, 10/ 630 to 640 


atures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 det 620 to630 
600 to610 
590 to6v0 
580 to 590 
560 to576 


. 2, 10/15 deniers 
wes—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
res—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 


585 tosos 


ecls—No. 370 to 580 





213/16, 14/17 deniers 












































Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 500 to570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
625 
G00 to610 
580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. a4 . 540 to $50 
Kakedas—No. 3. 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 34 = 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
Osht Sendai—No. 24 = 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 = 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—No. 24 Ehrich pantie = 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 5th April, 1889 
Season 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886.87. 
Aa Waves, 
Kurope 19,304 14,616 10,424 
America 18,007 18194 12,234 
Bales 37,371 32810 22,658 
Fotel ...... {Bales 3 : 
2 {Pied 37,087 33,498 22,604 
SettlementsandDivect Teles rein. rteuuay 
‘Export erect 37,650 33,800 24,200 
Steele; sth ApH “cise: “aso” s7.0lo _Bydoo. 
Availablesuppliestodate 41,100 40,850 32,600 


UNIV! 








WASTE SILK. 


Only a slight increase on last week’s business, 
the present Settlements amounting to 265 piculs, 
divided thus :—Noshi 112 piculs, Kibiso 138 piculs, 
Neri 15 piculs. 

There have been some small daily doings in 
Noshi and Kibiso at about previous rates. Some 
quotations look a little easier, but all good quality 
being scarce is held very firm. 


The export since last circular has been very 
light, the only departure being the General Werder, 
which vessel carried a few sample packages for 
Italy. The present export figures are 28,441 
piculs against 24,705 last year and 23,189 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 

Noshi.—Several parcels various district have 
been taken on the following bases :—Filature $130, 
Oshu $1074, Mino $90, Foshu $77 to $81, Hachoje 
$1233. 

Kibiso.—Herein also several small purchases :— 
Filature $100 to $80, Zaguri $60, Osha $51}, Mino 
$43, Vechu $39, Bushu $28, Kusuito was also done 
at $70. 

Mawata gave rise to no transactions, but a 
parcel of Neri found buyers at $14} for the un- 
cleaned stock, 





vorations. 
Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best 
lature, Best. 
1o—Filature, Goo 
oF 









125 to 130 
115 to 120 
05 to 110 












1, Good to Bes! 
hinshu, Best 
hinshu, Good 
o—Shinshu, Medium, 


















































120 to 125 

. 75to So 

| 140 to 120 

o—Filature, Seconds .. + 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best — 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best.... = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds . = 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai 4 soto 45 

Middling to Common 40 to 35 

Good ie 45 to 49 

js0—Iachoji, Medium to L.ow 35 to 28 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common isto 

Mawata—Good to Best . 180 to 200 

Export Table Waste Silk to sth April, 1889:— 

Seaton 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87. 

Picuts, — Pievis. — Preutay 

Waste Si 25,963 21,880 19,740 

Pierced Cocoons .,, 2,478 2,825 3.449 

28,44 24,705 23,189 

Settlementsand Direct } ")* ss, oe ean 

Export from ate 29,700 28,950 26,600 

Stock, sth April 4000 4,000 4,900 

Available suppliestodate 33,700 32,950 31,500 


Exchange lias fallen considerably, and is now 
quoted as follows :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/03; Documents 3/1; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Docu- 
ments 3/14; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $743 
4m/s. U.S.G., $753 Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.903 6 
m/s. fes. 3.92. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 5th April, 1889 :— 



























Raw. nevus. Wast ricuts, 
Hanks. 840 | Cocoons .. 9° 
Filatures 1,500 | Noshi-ito. 840 
Re-reels 750 | Kibiso . 2,900 
Kakeda 222| Mawata .. 75 
Oshu .. a 138 | Sundries 9S 
Taysaam Kinds. = 

Total piculs ...... 3450! Total piculs ... .. 4,000 

TEA. 


Settlements are nil. The production of New 
Teas, it is now estimated, willbe much about the 
same scaleas last season. It will depend, however, 
on the demand from the States. ‘The City of Rio de 
Faneiro leaving here on the oth instant takes no 
new samples of Tea. 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has fallen to the following rates :— 












On Hongkong—Banle sight 
On Longkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—B 








On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 
On New Vork—Hank Hills on demand 
On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco Bills ond whee 7: 
‘On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... 74 
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ATKINGON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its nataral fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED 


ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER, 


and other well-known Perfumes are une 


HF cqualled for their Gehghiful and Tasting fy 
J ; 


jour. 
ATKINSON'S Ey 4 
Ag ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. & 
BW Unrivalled for cleansing, beautifying, ond 
preserving the Tecth and Guins. 
0 ait Dealers, and of the Manutacturere— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 
rade ark 








June 2, 1888. 





Y ARROW‘ 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


gains. 








And seo that each Jar bears 
in Blue Ink across the Labal. 





maura TUNER& REPAIRER 
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‘To be had of all Storekoopers and Dealers thronghoat India. 
Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the Thevatee, and for any 
Compan: 





Corrorats Mark. 


June 9, 1888. 





a Liebig’s Signature 









FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
WEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
Poca of Weakness. 
ps good in the hottest 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





52ins, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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February 16, 1889. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: tho 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





5zins. 
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“DHE TOKYO WAIL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSP! NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


AND THE 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


>SHee 2. 8s 


a@ 





HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Waxsu, Limited, No. 28 


HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 

Journal published in Tokyo on Tuzspay, 
Tuurspay, and Satuxpay Morxines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. Goc gle 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Japan Mart” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 


Digitized by 





Orighttsiparonvensens Arm e. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


NOW READY, 


Wrtn Corourep Prax, 


FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 

porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality, 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





To be obtained at the Zapan Mail Office, or 
of Kerty & Watsu, Limited. 








Printed and Published for the Prornisror at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Etuscott Bratt, of No. a3, Blug 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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YOKOHAMA, APRIL 137TH, 1889. 
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Leapino Anricurs:— 

The English Title of the Japanese Sovereign 
and the Most-Favoured. 
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Commmanctat INTELLIGENCE .. 





The Sapa, Weekly Mail 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexiy Matt,” must be authenticated by thé name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
Euarantee of good faith, Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1tor. 








Yoronana: Sarunpay, Arait 1371, 





1889. 








BIRTHS. 
On the oth instant, at gon, Bluff, the wife of Paut 
Emit, FReDERic STONE of a Son. 
At 86, Main Street, April gth, the wife of H. J. Gorman 
of a Son. 
At Tokyo, on the 16th instant, Mrs L. Saaputte, of 


a Daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the oth April, at Christ Church, Yokohama, by the 
Rey. E. Champneys Irwine, M.A., Cartes Hi kserr, 
second von of the tate Chas. A. Fearon, Esq, to EVEL\N 
Constance, eldest daughter of John’ Rickett, Esq y of 


Yokohama. 
DEATHS, 

On the Sth instant, CHiRtes Epwarp Macaurey 
Moreiss, son of Edward Mortiss, Manager of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Yokohama 
Drowned whilst canoeing near Fly, aged 21. [By Telegeam. ] 

On the 2sth February, at Penzance, Cornwall, Mary 
Trevitick, widow of lrancis Trevithick, aged 70 years. 

At Hakodate, Japan, Joun tlexry Duus, His Danish 
Majesty's Consul, cn the morning of the 7th instant, of 
apoplexy, aged 55 years. 

On February 2Sth, at Denver, Colorado, Rovert Need. 
wan Wappeit, aged 74 years 














SUMMARY OF NEWS, 





H.1.H. Prince Haru has been attacked bya 
very mild form of measles. 





Tue Sanyo Railway extension from Himeji to 
Okayama has been surveyed. 


H.M. tue Emperor was present at a meeting of 
the Privy Council, on the morning of the 4th inst. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Tokyo Tramway 
Company during last month were yen 13,690.03. 


Tue meetings of the Privy Council will in future 
be held every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 





Tue French Minister and Madame Sienkiewicz 


for Kyoto, where they propose to remain for 
about a month visiting various noted places in 
Kyoto and Osaka. 


Tue students of the Shiga Normal School are 
making arrangements to hold a regatta on Lake 
Biwa. 


Count Oyama, who went to Yokosuka to wit- 
ness the naval manoeuvres, returned to Tokyo 
on the 6th instant, 


Tur Osaka Dock Company have had a survey 
for another dock, which will be 300 feet long, 
8o feet wide, and 25 feet deep. 





Ir is stated that H.M. the Emperor will visit 
Kyoto next month, when it is expected the whole 
line of the Tokaido Railway opened. 


Carrain Kinortsuxt, I.J.N., will be sent shortly 
to England in order to enquire into and report 
on the naval system of that country. 


Resiwents of Chiba Prefecture have decided to 
lay a tramway between Chibamachi and Narita 
(4 ri), and the work will be begun at once. 


A cuarity bazaar will be opened on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th instant, in the Peers’ Club, in 
Ueno Park, in aid of the Tokyo Poor Asylum. 


Tue construction of a railway between Kuma- 
moto and Kurume on the line of the Kyushu 
Railway Company will be begun next month. 





Mr. Kano, Superintendent of the Kobe Post 
and Telegraph Department, has been appointed 
to Niigata, and will be succeeded at Kobe by 
Mr. Ozaki. 


Viscount Mort Kryosut, eldest son of the late 
Minister of State for Education, has been ordered 
by H.M. the Emperor to succeed as head of 
his family. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Uzuda, a diplomatic pro- 
bationer in the Foreign Office, will be appointed 
shorly to the office of Japanese Consul at Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Count Yamapa returned to Tokyo on the 
evening of the 4th instant from Atami, where 
His Excellency had been recruiting his health 
for some time past. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that a fine 
arts museums will be erected shortly in Kyoto 
and Nara, part of the expense being defrayed 
by the Imperial Household. 


Herr Atsert Mosse, a German employé of 
the Cabinet Office, whose term of service expires 
next month, has been re-engaged fora further 
period of ten months, 


H.LH. Prince Komatsu returned to the capital 
on the 4th instant from Yokosuka, the naval 
manceuvres held in the vicinity of that port 
being concluded on that day. 


Work on the Koto Railway, in Shiga Prefecture, 
has progressed considerably, and the line will 
be opened for traffic about the 2oth instant. 





Itis stated that the ceremony of opening the 


that the Authorities are considering the advisi- 
bility of asking H.M. the Emperor to be present. 





H.M. tue Empress has announced her intention 
of visiting the Tokyo Higher Female School, at 
Hitotsubashi, Kanda, on the 12th instant, start- 
ing from the Palace at 9 a.m 











Fietp manceuvres of the troops in the Tokyo 
First Divisional Head-quarters and the Imperial 
Body-guards will take place about the end of 
this month in Nagano Prefecture. 


Tue members of the Osaka Legal Association 
are making arrangements to give a banquet in 
honour of M. Boissonade, who is shortly ex- 
pected to pay a visit to that city. 


Recetprs from post and telegraph offices during 
last month were yen 307,207, showing an in- 
crease of yen 45,946, as compared with the 
receipts during the previous month, 


During last month gold and silver coins were 
struck in the Osaka Mint to the following 
amounts:—Gold sen pieces yen 140,735, 
and silver tye pieces yen 1,005,682. 





Tux shareholders of the Nippon Copper Manu- 
facturing Company, at a recent meeting, de- 
cided to increase their capital—which is at 
present yen 500,000—to yen 3,000,000, 


A specraL meeting of medical practitioners in 
the capital was held on the afternoon of the 
5th instant in the Tokyo City Government 
Office to consider the treatment of contagious 
diseases. 


‘Tue laying of a telegraph line between Sdul and 
Gensan by way of Chhun-chhén will be com- 
pleted before the end of next month, and com- 
munication will be opened about the beginning 
of June next, 





Ar the recent exhibition at Miyasaki of the pro- 
ductions of Kyushu, there were 16,800 exhibi- 
tors. Count Inouye distributed the prizes, of 
which there were 6 first-class, 24 second-class, 
and 59 third-class, 


Tue builders of Kyoto appear to have been 
seized with a mania for the construction of lofty 
houses. There at present several being built of 
five and six storeys, while one in the Kitaku 
quarter is nine storeys high. 


‘Tux cost of new buildings for the Wakayama 
Local Government Office erected lately on the 
site of the former Office, at Nishi-Minagiricho, 
which was destroyed by fire on the 13th January 
last year, is yen 20,554.671. 


Count Oxuma, accompanied by Mr. Same- 
shima, his private secretary, left the capital on 
the morning of the 6th instant for the Marine 
Sanitarium at Kamakura, where His Excellency 
proposes to remain for some time. ~ 





Resients of Tokyo propose to form’a company 
to be called the Nippon Meriyasu Kaisha (Japan 
Cotton and Woollen Manufactures Company 
Limited), with a capital of yen 100,000, of which 


‘Oae-Hulrd RAB been provided by the promoters, 
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while the remainder will be raised publicly in 
shares of ye 50 each. An application will be 
submitted shortly tothe Government fora charter, 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha has intimated to the 
Communications Department that a regular line 
will be opened between Shanghai, Chefoo, Jinsen, 
Fusan, Gensan, and Vladivostock on the 18th 
instant, the service being monthly. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Japan Railway Company will be held on 
the 27th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo 
15th National Bank, to receive the report and 
accounts for the latter half of last year, 


Tue Authorities have decided to establish a 
central railway station on the site of the former 
barracks at Gofukubashi, as it is proposed to 
lay a railway in the city of Tokyo while proceed- 
ing with the improvement of the capital. 


Tue buildings of the Osaka Elementary Aca- 
demy, which are described as elegantly finished, 
were opened on the 3rd inst., in the presence 
of the governor, Mr. Nishimura, and other gen- 
tlemen interested in educational matters. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Mito Railway Company will be held about 
the 25th instant in the rooms of the Bankers’ 
Club, at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of 1888. 


Skvexat prominent merchants of Osaka who 
will be able to contribute business, are or- 
ganizing a company to start an iron foundry 
and engineering establishment. A water frontage 
site on the Ajikawa will be selected for the 
works. 


Ir has been decided by the Osaka Railway Com- 
pany that the Osaka-Kashiwabaramura section 
(over 10 miles) will be opened for traffic on the 
23rd instant should the line be inspected by the 
officers of the Kobe Railway Office before that 
date. 


HLH. Prince Yamasnina arrived at Yoko- 
lama on the afternoon of the 5th instant from 
Kobe, and proceeded immediately to the capital. 
His Highness was received at Yokohama by 
their Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu and 
Kitashirakawa. 


Ar a recent special meeting of the Koshin 
Railway Company, Mr. Nakamura Michita, Pre- 
sident of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, was nomi- 
nated Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Fujita 
having resigned that office on account of his de- 
parture for Europe. 


Tue formation of a training school for horses 
in the enclosure of the Fukiage Park has been 
completed, and the opening will take place about 
the r5th instant, in presence of H.M. the Em- 
peror, when several oificials of the Imperial 
Household will perform equestrian feats. 








Tun Sanyo Railway has very soon begun to 
affect the sea-borne traffic of the Inland Sea, 
and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha has already with- 
drawn its steamers from competition with the 
line. The steamers labour under the disadvant- 
age of having to anchor five miles from Okayama, 
while the railway runs right into the town, 


Viscount Saxo, Director of the Japan Fine Arts 
Society, has asked their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress, through the Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household, to visit the 
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exhibition of fine art objects which is now open 
in the buildings of the Society, at Sakuragaoka 
Ueno, about the roth instant, where the cherry 
trees are in full bloom. 





Wirn the exception of one item—Sugar, the 
Import trade is dull, The Yam market has 
been exceedingly quiet, and the few transactions 
put through have been done at reduced rates— 
English spinnings at a decline of from 25 to 50 
cents per picul and Bombays 50 cents. In 
Cotton Piece-goods and Woollens there is 
nothing to report. There is little stirring 
in the Metal trade but the delivery of pre- 
vious purchases, the condition of exchange 
during the week and prices ruling on the 
home side making the low offers here un- 
acceptable. There is not much unsold Kero- 
sene on the market, though the stock amounts 
to nearly 300,000 cases, Deliveries are good 
and the tone healthy, but buyers do not 
express much anxiety for further business at 
present. Sugar has been quite brisk, 30,000 
piculs of all kinds having changed hands. 
Prices are well maintained for Browns, and 
White sorts have been sold at an advance 
of from 20 to 60 cents per picul, according to 
grade, and a fair quantity taken. A cargo— 
30,000 piculs of Formosa—is afloat. Dealings 
in Silk have been limited, and prices somewhat 
irregular. The 
steady. Small quantities of Teas have becn 
made to order, but no new leaf has yet been 
fired. The temperature in the Tea dis- 
tricts has been rather lower than usual, but 
this has only checked: growth somewhat, no 
damage being reported from any quarter, and 
no anxiety is felt for the young leaf. A ten- 
catty muster has been shown. Next week 
trustworthy information should be forthcoming. 
Exchange has fluctuated a little, but on the 
whole risen, 


Waste Silk trade continues 








NOTES. 








Tur Shogyo Shimpo publishes the following 
condensed report of a speech delivered by 
Count Okuma at the opening meeting of the 
Central Tea Association the other day in 
Tokyo :—Tea Guilds in this country owe their 
existence to the discovery in America, in 1833, 
of a most abominable practice which had gained 
footing in connection with the preparation of 
tea. A suspicion having arisen in the United 
States that inferior and spurious tea was being 
imported, samples of leaf were analysed, and 
this brought to light a rascally expedient by 
which coarse and inferior tea was so coloured 
and treated that ils lustre was enhanced and its 
weight increased. The subject even came 
under the notice of Congress, which at length 
passed an Act prohibiting the importation of 
spurious tea. The measure, it is true, had 
reference generally to leaf imported from 
the East, but the matter was one which 
could not be regarded lightly by Japan, 
and therefore in March, 1884, the. Tea 
Guild was established by the united efforts 
of both the Government and those engaged 
in the trade. In every district branch guilds 
were formed to examine tea destined forexport ; 
and it was decided to hold a general meeting 
once a year in the capital to discuss subjects 
connected with the improvement of the com- 
modity, and generally the business of local guilds, 
The beneficial results of these steps became 





gradually apparent, and now we very seldom 
hear the phrase adulterated tea. But while this 
is so, it cannot be said that the duties of such 
guildshave ceased. On the contrary still greater 
obligations rest on them, namely, the improve. 
ment of modes of cultivation and manufacture, 
and the extension of the channel of consump. 
tion, These points are of vital importance to the 
Japanese tea industry, and the guilds have mos, 
important functions to discharge in connection 
with them, Tea has come to be reckoned in 
Europe and America one of the most necessary 
articles of the table, on account of its delicate 
flavour, and is much liked because of its 
peculiar palatableness when drunk after food 
or wine. Under these circumstances the ques 
tion, how should Japanese tea be cultivated 
to suit the taste of foreigners? is very import- 
ant. Our largest tea customer, as you all 
know, is America; yet while the export to that 
country for 1888 amounted to 33,168,756 lbs,, 
valued at 6,124,816 yen, the bulk of the trade for 
the previous year was greater by 2,442,750 lbs, 
valued at 478,524 yen. To restore animation 
and activity and to foster the development and 
progress of this industry, it is necessary not only 
that the salein America should be increased, but 
that the market should be extended to Russian 
Siberia and adjacent countries. While the pro- 
spectof the tea trade is thus beset with difficulties, 
is it right that the Central Association should 
waste such valuable occasions as this in the 
amendment of phrases or clauses in bye-laws, 
or in the discussion of such trival matters asthe 
collection of necessary expenses, &c., and thus 
leave important questions unconsidered? The 
Association having for its object the securing of 
business advantages for all those engaged in the 
industry, I should think all those who attend 
the meetings would be perfectly ready to effect 
retrenchment in directions where expense is 
not necessary, and to carry into practice any 
proposal or scheme which might appear to 
be beneficial. Cansiderable expenditure of 
funds was necessary in enforcing the stand- 
ard rules of tea guilds as fixed some years 
ago, the amount expended annually through- 
out the country for this purpose being some 
80,000 yen, but if we remember that the object 
was to improve the leaf, and that highly benel- 
cial results have followed, we cannot but regard 
the money as well spent. Our tea merchants 
have been convinced of the ruinous con- 
sequences of trying to sell inferior and adulter- 
ated commodities, and in these favourable cir- 
cumstances no harm would ensue if the bye-laws 
and methods of examination were altered in the 
direction of liberality, Our tea guilds have 
now before them the duty of improving the 
cultivationand manufacture of tea and of extend- 
ing their market, and to this end the annual ex- 
penditure of 80,000 yen might well be diverted 
from its original purpose, and applied to the 
new objects, These are grave matters, which 
ought, to come before the Central Association, 
and as the responsibility of those who meet here 
is heavy, men who have large interests in the 
industry should be sent up from the districts. 





Proressor T. ALexanper, C.E., now Professor 
of Engineering in Trinity College Dublin, writ- 
ing in Engineering about the Kiyoto and Biwa 
Canal, says :—“ If you kindly allow me space, 
Ishall give some account of the young Jap 
nese gentleman who is the engineer of this 
canal, and in whom I am sure many of your 
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readers will be interested. His name is Mr, 
Tanabe, he was educated in the Kobu dai 
Gakko (Imperial College of Engineering), 
Tokio, which was founded with splendid 
liberality by the Japanese Government. Mr. 
Tanabe took his degree in 1883, in the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, with great distinction 
after a six years’ course of study. He com- 
menced by showing a fine appreciation of Gold- 
smith and Scott, and has since developed great 
taste in lilerature ; he soon became the favourite 
pupil of Captain Brinkley, who spoke with 
delight of his mathematical talent. Indeed, the 
college printed, in pamphlet form, an original 
work of Mr. Tanabe’s on shearing stress due to 
travelling load systems. While just about to 
complete the practical part of his course of 
study, Mr. Tanabe lost the use of his right 
hand. He soon learned to write both Japa- 
nese and English with his left hand, and 
actuajly drew his diploma designs with it 
They comprised a scheme for improving 
the navigation of one of the Japanese rivers 
by a canal cut, for already he had turned his 
attention especially to hydraulic engineering. 
The designs were exhibited among others at the 
World and Cotton Exhibition in America. 
They were works of art, and models of what en- 
gineering plans may be, as are any designs by 
the hands of Tanabe right or left, for I am glad 
to say he has recovered the use of his hand. 
By his modest and ingenuous disposition, as 
well as his rare ability, Mr. Tanabe gained the 
confidence of the Governor of Kioto, and soon 
Thad the pleasure of receiving a copy, by blue 
process, of his preliminary survey of the Lake 
Biwa Canal.” Professor Alexander, with charac- 
teristic modesty, says nothing of the debt owed 
to his own remarkable abilities by every student 
of the Engineering College that came under 
his care, 

Jaranzse journals publish the following con- 
densed report of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Kuki, Chairman of the Committee for the In- 
vestigation of Art Treasures, before the Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce :—“ After returning 
from America in the autumn of 1887, it occur- 
red tome that the investigation of the art treasures 
of this country was a step of much importance 
and urgency, though I little expected that the 
carrying out of the duty would be entrusted to 
me. Even when it was at first put on my 
shoulders I was disinclined to accept it unless 
my views as to the manner of carrying out the 
measure were approved of; namely that to 
obviate evils which would probably arise if 
the investigation partook of the nature of 
a commission, the assistance and judgment 
of any one, whether Japanese or foreigner, 
interested in the subject should be accepted. 
The required approval having been accorded, I 
began work in May last year. The party con- 
sisted of some fifteen officials from the Cabinet, 
the Home Office, the Educational Department, 
and the Imperial Household, who were joined 
by a large number of private gentlemen, swell- 
ing the total to some fifty-two persons. In the 
present year, however, the working party, owing 
to the interesting condition of public affairs 
generally, consists only of one-half. Broadly 
speaking, the results so far of the investigation 
have been satisfactory. At first, partly in con- 
sequence of an apprehension that their treasures 
were to be taken to the capital, and partly on 
account of a disinclination to submit heirlooms 
to public criticism, people were slow in respond- 
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ing to our invitation; but their prejudices were 
gradually overcome as they found that the merits 
of their properties were impartially adjudicated 
on, and that in the case of excellent objects 
the result of the examination was published in 
the Oficial Gazette. Up to the present time 
tle number of days occupied in the work of the 
party was 200, and about 60,000 pieces were 
examined, showing an average of 300 daily. 
As we proceeded on the principle that all objects 
brought in for examination during a given day 
should be dealt with the same day, the duty of 
getting through our work was at first rather 
arduous, but it became easier as our eyes be- 
came sharp and discriminating. While our 
examination was, as it ought to be considering 
the nature of the work, deliberate and careful, 
we were not disposed to spend time over articles 
which manifestly lacked true merit; but I can 
safely assert that among those that we re- 
jected there will not be found one deserving 
of special notice. Of the total number that we 
have examined about one thousand were worth 
preservation, of which perhaps some fifteen or 
twenty might, on another inspection, be thrown 
out. As the party consisted of both Japanese 
and foreigners, who viewed the various objects 
from different standpoints, some interesting 
discoveries were made. During the reigns of 
the Empress Suiko and of the Emperor Koko 
(respectively the 34th and soth of the line) 
there were in this country various art objects of 
Grecian type, or of Indian or Thibetan design. 
In former days such articles as were of obscure 
or doubtful origin were classified in three divi- 
sions: Judo mono, Shina mono, and Shima 
mono. In the last category there were objects 
of undoubted Grecian style, suchas the bronze 
image and other relics found at the Horyaji 
Temple. Besides these there are the Mon- 
golian, Manchurian, and Korean styles, but 
in order to the proper study of this branch 
similar investigations would have to be made in 
China. Pro-Chinese scholars have always been 
ready to attribute any excellent or antique object 
found in this country to Chinese art workmanship, 
but it is now pretty clear that all such are the 
product of native artizans, though necessarily 
proof in support of this proposition is not easy 
to obtain, It is just possible that during the 
periods of the Emperor Yomei, 32nd, and of 
Empress Suiko, 34th of the Imperial line, 
Korean artizans may have come over to this 
country, and expert strangers from the south 
of Europe may well have found their way here 
and settled in our midst. At first such 
men would produce objects distinguished 
by the peculiar characteristics of their schools, 
but in course of time the various styles 
created by reason of imitation would all 
be merged in one Japanese type. On one 
point Icannot yet pronounce a decided opinion, 
and that is as to the presence of products 
at Horytiji of what I may call the first or fun- 
damental style (Hon-zon-shiér). The temple 
is exceedingly rich in works representative 
of the earliest phase of Japanese art, two or 
three only being in existence in Kyoto and 
Osaka,—a marked contrast to the condition of 
matters in Europe being thus presented. It is 
possible that in the periods that I have men- 
tioned foreign artists arrived in this coun- 
try, but even if that be so, how are we to. 
account for the extraordinarily rapid progress 
undergone by our fine arts in a short twenty 
years, and maintained till the reign of the 


Empress Shégun (46th of the line) unless the 
foundation had been laid by a native art school. 
Six foreigners who were in the party endorsed 
my view on this point, but while much of 
importance has been obtained it is as yet imma- 
ture to make a decided public declaration of the 
matter. One gratifying resultof our investigations 
has been the stimulus given to the preservation 
of art treasures, of which I may give you 
an illustration. Early last year a certain 
temple sent its collection of objects to the 
Court as a present, requiring, however, 1,500 yen 
in acknowledgment. No reply was sent from 
the Bureau of Imperial Archives, and on our re- 
turn to Tokyo about September last, a special 
messenger was sent by the temple authorities 
asking for 10,000 ye or the return of the collec- 
tion, But this is not the only object of our 
work ; another and, indeed, the main purpose is 
to stimulate our art production in the future. 
As we have to guard against the likelihood of 
art treasures in one locality being dispersed in 
our absence we have to be careful in our me- 
thods of procedure; and it is expected that a 
thorough examination of all the art objects in 
the country will extend over eight years, 





Tue Shinshu Sect of Buddhism has found an 
advocate in an unexpected quarter; the Ji 
Shimpo takes up its cause. The Fiji Shimpo 
cannot be called a religious propagandist. A 
few years ago it suggested the advisability of 
Japan's adopting Christianity by way of political 
creed. Just ascertain genera of the insect crea- 
tion are capable of assimilating themselves to their 
surroundings so as to elude attacks by enemies 
that prey on them, so the editor of the Fiji 
Shimpo did not see why a people should not 
adopt the complexion of heir religious 
environment in order to avoid. the aggres- 





sion of powerful nations and to obtain 
their recognition. On that occasion the 
Fi# assumed towards religion in general 


the attitude so fashionable among educated 
Japanese—an attitude of supreme indifference. 
“We ourselves don't profess any creed, nor 
pretend to appreciate the need of such profes- 
sion,” said the 7y¢. ‘ But for the weak and the 
wayward something of the sort may be essen- 
tial.” Now, however, the same journal’ has 
come to think that in the matter of softening 
the human heart, sweetening domestic relations, 
and directing society into orderly routes, reli- 
gion has played a most important rdle in the 
world's history. Civilization marches with. 
uncertain feet,” writes our contemporary ; “ phi- 
losophy developes slowly. Undoubtedly, then, 
the importance of religious tenets will remain 
unaltered, so far as the masses are concerned, 
for several centuries to come.” This is at any 
rate candid. The ¥#¢ declares in effect that as 
men grow older in knowledge and wisdom, their 
need of religion will become less, but that for 
the present the multitudes cannot dispense with 
it. Then our contemporary proceeds to say 
that Buddhism is the prevailing creed in Japan, 
but that it is divided into a number of sects, 
concerning the relative merits of which, and 
of Cluistianity, the 7#é, not being theologis- 
tically competent, knows nothing. Judging, 
however, by the ‘characteristic features” of 
religion, the verdict must be for the Shinshu 
Sect. Its preachers are skilful ; the tact of its 
propagandists is remarkable; its temples, in- 
stead of being hidden away in sequestered 
spots like the strongholds of feudal barons, are 
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built in populous and accessible places, and 
despite the license enjoyed by its priests in 
respect of marriage and flesh-eating, its influence 
spreads and, alone among all the Sects, its 
prosperity remains unimpaired. Therefore the 
Ft Shimps casts its vote for the Shinshu, and 
invites the other Sects to show greater diligence 
in extending the benefits of religious doctrine 
and training to the masses of the people. We 
wish that the Tokyo journal had taken the 
trouble to define what are the “ characteristic 
features” of religion. Then, perhaps, it might 
have been possible to endorse the recognition 
which our contemporary gives to the Shinshu. 
But for our own part, we are of precisely the 
opposite opinion. The Shinshu Sect has always 
personified, in our eyes, that peculiar element 
prescribed for propagandists by a great author- 
ity, the subtlety of the serpent, without by any 
means adding the saving supplement, the harm- 
lessness of the dove. In fact of all Buddhist 
Sects we hold it to be the least praiseworthy. 
But then we speak without full knowledge of 
the ‘“‘ characteristic features” of religion. 





Tue annual Exhibition of Art Objects, under 
the patronage of the Riuchi-kai, was opened on 
the 1st instant in Uyeno Park, and will remain 
open for thirty days. Viscount Sano, as usual, 
has busied himself to promote the affair, and his 
efforts have been attended with a measure of 
success. So far, however, the objects exhibited 
are not, as a rule, of first-class character. It 
seems to be growing more and more difficult to 
induce collectors to show their treasures, or, 
perhaps we should say, to find collectors with 
treasures to show. From its earliest days, 
several years ago, the Exhibition took the 
character of a sort of fair, where dealers in 
ancient objects of art displayed their goods, 
or modern manufacturers furnished _ stalls. 
This, of course, is calculated to deter private 
exhibitors, however convenient it may be other- 
wise. As usual, the well known expert, Mr: 
Wakai, contributes largely, and so do the dealers 
Messrs, Fukui and Kurokawa, But with the 
exception of some fine pieces of lacquer, these 
collectors do not tempt the public with anything 
very choice. Mr. F.S. James, of Yokohama, has 
sent a number of specimens of porcelain and 
faience, which, tastefully arranged in a hand- 
some case, make an attractive show. Among 
them a rectangular censer and a large ewer of 
Imari porcelain are the most meritorious. Mr. 
Kuki, Vice-Minister of State for Education and 
chief of the commission for the examination 
and cataloguing of art objects throughout the 
empire, shows a few pieces which, we must 
frankly confess, puzzle us not a little, their 
merits whether from an artistic or an antiquarian 
point of view, being difficult todiscern, We have 
again to note, also, that the extraordinary laxity 
of description permitted at the exhibition of 
last year is more conspicuous than ever on this 
occasion. Mistakes which the most moderately 
competent amateur can detect at a glance, stare 
one impudently in the face, and are the more 
astounding when we remember that they must 
be perfectly patent to the managers of the 
Exhibition. It is easy to understand that a 
certain delicacy exists about declining to accept 
the descriptions sent by collectors themselves, 
but such considerations should not be allowed 
to have weight to the extent noticeable in the 
present instance. We hold it in the highest 
degree absurd that the public should be invited 
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to.pay their money for the purpose of viewing 
art objects which lave no shadow of pretence to 
be what they are described as being. If the 
Exhibition has any raison d'etre beyond offer- 
ing facilities to a few dealers to advertise their 
wares, the objects exhibited should be genuine 
of their kind and honestly catalogued. 


A currous account of friction in military circles 
is given by the Tokyo Korou, with, however, 
careful disclaimer of any ability to vouch for 
its truth, As much as ten years ago, the story 
runs, an officer of Choshu extraction began to 
hold very emphatic views as to the necessity of 
a radical change in the military organization of 
the country. Finding, however, that his opinions 
did not carry weight in responsible circles, 
he organized an association called the Twentieth 
Society (Hatsuka-kat), for the purpose of edu- 
cating youths in the same way of thinking as 
himself. At first the movement had some 
success, but by degrees its adherents fell away, 
and nothing remained but to dissolve the asso- 
ciation, This happened in 1384. But though 
the organization disappeared as such, the views 
it had promulgated remained, and by-and-by 
another association, this time under the name 
of the Monday Society (Gefsu-yo-ka’) was 
formed. Nominally the purpose of the Gefsu- 





yo-kai was to encourage the study of strategy 
and tactics, but in reality its founders sought to 
foster and diffuse their own principles of mili- 
tary reform. They were so far successful in 
popularizing the association that over two thou- 
sand names were inscribed in its list of mem- 
bership, and the Authorities began to regard its 
growth with some uneasiness, not being dis- 
posed to adopt its platform. An attempt was 
made to counteract’ its influence by patronizing 
the Rikugun Kaikosha, a large military club 
the members of which were in agreement with 
existing principles of military organization. 
But the rivalry of the Xarko-sha only stirred the 
Getsu-yo-kat to renewed exertions, and finally 
the Authorities had recourse to a more decided 
measure. They ordered the Monday Society 
to dissolve, and thus the Association came to 
anend. But the members are said to be much 
dissatisfied, and to be as earnest as ever in 
privately propagating their views. They “have 
resolved, however, nolentes volentes, to await 
the opening of Parliament, when they will have 
a lawful opportunity of subjecting their ideas to 
the test of public opinion—a very prudent and 
sensible resolv 





Tur qualification for the suffrage and for 
membership of the Diet is declared by the 
Japanese Constitution to be the payment of at 
least 15 yen annually of direct national taxes. 
What are ‘direct national taxes?” Naturally 
this question came to be asked at once. The 
answer was important. In the category might 
be included land-tax, income-tax, tax on banks, 
tax on Hokkaido marine products, tax on saké, 
tax on soy, tax on brewer's yeast, tax on con- 
fectionary, tax on tobacco, tax on drugs, tax on 
ships, tax on vehicles, tax on industries, tax on 
trades, andsoforth. The greater the number of 
taxes referred to, the larger the number of 
persons who would satisfy the qualification. 
On the 27th ultimo, however, an Imperial 
Ordinance was published defining the “ direct 
national taxes” in question to be land-tax and 
income-tax. This announcement seems to 





have caused some disappointment. Many tax- 








payers who expected to enjoy the suffrage find 
themselves excluded. The Choya Shimbun 
also raises a question whether the official de- 
finition given by the recent Ordinance does 
not clash with the sixth article of the Law of 
the House of Peers, where it is enacted 
that there shall be returned by each City 
and Prefecture one member ‘from among and 
by the fifteen male inhabitants thereof above 
the age of full thirty years, paying therein the 
highest amount of direct national taxes on land, 
industry, or trade.” The definition of the Or- 
dinance expressly applies to the Law of Election 
for the House of Peers as well as ot the House 
of Representatives, and thus, while the Law o¢ 
Election speaks of taxes on industry and trade, 
the Ordinance speaks only of land-tax and in- 
come-tax. The discrepancy is not wholly in- 
capable of being reconciled. Income-tax is 
paid on incomes derived from all sources, 
whether land, commerce, or manufacturing in- 
dustry, and may therefore be included in the 
expression “ taxes on land, industry, or trade,” 


‘though the use of such loose phaseology is 


decidedly to be condemned. The intention of 
the Constitution, until explained by the Or- 
dinance of last month, must have been taken to 
be that in determining the qualifications of 
elective members of the House of Peers and 
their electors, all taxes paid on land, industry, or 
trade should be in the account, Now, however, 
it is laid down that the so-called ‘taxes on 
trade and industry” ate indirect, being limited 
to income-tax. The Ordinance and the Law 
of the House of Peers do not absolutely 
contradict each other, but the difficulty of 
bringing them into seeming concord shows 
either that greater care in drafting the latter 
might have been exercised with advantage, or 
that we have here the first example of difficulties 
pretty sure to arise when an absolutely novel 
system is transferred from paper to practice. 


We read in the Choya Shimbun that, according 
to statistics prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the total yield of 
rice in Japan in 1887 was 42,250,511 koku. 
From this amount six per cent. has to be 
deducted for loss in cleaning, and 5 per cent. 
for diminution in bulk after storage, so that the 
total quantity of cleaned rice available for con- 
sumption was 38,659,218 foku. The popula- 
tion of Japan at the end of 1887, was 
39,069.007. Of this aggregate, seven-tenths, 
or 27,348,305, constitute the working classes, 
each unit of whom is supposed to consume 2.5 
go of rice daily, thus requiring 24,955,328 kokw 
annually. The non-working classes eat 2 go 
daily, which accounts for 8,556,112 so&u. 
Then there is an export of 14 million od; 
2,300,000 fokw are required for brewing saké 
and 2 millions for confectionary, which gives an 
aggregate of 39,311,440 kodu, or 652,222 koku 
more than the yield. The deficiency is supposed 
to be made up by Chinese rice. We do not 
profess to understand the calculation. Our 
own impression always was that large numbers 
of the labouring classes never eat any rice atall, 
living from year's end to year's end on barley and 
millet, If, then, the allowance for the upper 
classes is 2 goa head daily, surely 2} go is too 
liberal an estimate for the labouring classes. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Roberts will preach at the Union 
Church to-morrow morning. 
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In the authorized translation of the Annual 
Estimates that appeared recently in our columns, 
asum of 62,000 yen is put down as “expense 
for re-building the Yokohama Waterworks.” 
This item has attracted the attention of one of 
our local contemporaries, who is disposed to 
regard it as an evidence that the Waterworks 
were faultily constructed, since so much money 
has to be spent on them before they have been 
two years in operation. We find the criticism 
very just and natural. The item caused us also 
some surprise, and had we not supposed it well 
known to the public that the Yokohama Water- 
works, so far from needing extensive repairs or 
re-building, have proved remarkably staunch 
and excellent, we should have published the 
explanation furnished to us by the Finance 
Department on enquiry. It is a very simple ex- 
planation. The appropriation for the Water- 
works—a sum of one million dollars—was not 
paid out by the Treasury in one sum, but was 
spread unequally over four years, and the 
amount appearing in the Estimates for the cur- 
rent year is the last instalment, This being 
a matter wholly of financial convenience, 
might, well perplex any casual reader of the 
Estimates, especially as the peculiar and mis 
leading term “re-building” is employed. We 
cannot pretend to say why this form of phraseo- 
logy was adopted. It is a correct translation of 
the original (Kaich#tu), but it is certainly not 
acorrect description of the purpose to which 
the money is applied, unless, indeed, some 
portion of it is to stand over asa fund for re- 
pairs, Perhaps we may be allowed to suggest 
to our contemporary that the Government De- 
partments are within two or three hours of 
Yokohama by post, and that difficulties like the 
above can be very easily solved by the simple 
device of asking for information. Japanese 
officials are always willing to be consulted and 
obliging in their replies. A newspaper's ré/e, 
we imagine, should be to collect rather than to 
ask for information, and to remove rather than 
to suggest misapprehensions. 











Tue correspondence that takes place between 
the Throne of China and its principal subjects, 
in the form of memorials from Censors or other 
high officials and replies from the Sovereign, is 
often remarkably plain spoken. Some time ago 
a Censor by name J'u, presented a memorial 
suggesting that the Empress should continue to 
take an important part in the Government 
The 
Empress answered by removing the Censor from 
office and ordering the Board of Civil Service 
to determine a fitting penalty for him. The 
Board thus found itself in a dilemma. If it 
sentenced the memorialist to a severe punish- 
ment, the sentence might read as a slight to the 
Empress herself, whose virtues and successful 
administration had inspired the Censor’s memo- 
rial. If, on the other hand, it condoned the 
offence, the young Emperor might take unbrage 
at the implied suggestion that he was not com- 
petent to rule entirely alone. In its perplexity 
the Board tried to escape by sending in an in- 
comprehensible finding. The Empress, how- 
ever, was not satisfied. She required an expla- 
nation, and the Board, thus sorely pressed, now 
came out squarely with a proposal that the 
offender should receive some fresh appoint- 
ment of about equal rank with the censorship 
from had 
punishment thus being limited to nominal 


despite the young Emperor's accession. 


which he been removed, his 
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sentence of dismissal. Her Majesty declared 
herself “very angry with the Board for their 
attempt to deceive herself and to screen the 
offender,” and ‘summarily dismissed the Censor 
from the public service without possibility of 
re-employment.” She further “instructed the 
Censorate to determine a penalty for the Pre- 
sident and Vice-Presidents of the Civil Service 
Boaril and a severe penalty for the secretaries 
actually employed in the case.” It is a quaint 
notion that of directing one Department to deter- 
mine penalties for the heads of another, The 
unhappy J’a, at all events, did a bad stroke of 
business. 
* ‘3 * 

For the purpose of administering a quiet but 
cutting rebuke this same system of corre- 
spondence between sovereign and subject -evi- 
dently possesses great capacity. Wu Ta-cheng, 
Director-General of the Yellow River, has just 
furnished an example. Wu memorialized the 
Throne suggesting that some special dignities 
be conferred on the Emperor's father, Prince 
Chun, To this the Empress replies by an 
earnest paneyyric of the Prince's virtues*and 
abilities, but above all his prudent modesty, 
Whenever honours have been conferred on him, 
he has persistently declined them. Some time 
ago he was granted the right to ride in an 
apricot-yellow chair, but he never availed 
himself of the privilege. At the commence- 
ment of the present reign he represented the 
danger likely to arise if worthless officers endea- 
voured to curry favour by adducing instances 
from history in order to persuade the young 
Emperor to exalt his father. The Prince, in 
view of this danger, urged that no honours 
should be conferred on him, and Her Majesty 
felt constrained to comply with his suggestion. 
“The proposal of Wu Ta-cheng,” the Empress 
proceeds, “ shows that the time has come when 
it is necessary to publish to all the empire the 
memorial previously presented by the Prince. 
It will then be manifest how the present dy- 
nasty surpasses its predecessors, and what are the 
feelings of the illustrious Prince, At the same 
time a stop will be put to the secret schemes 
of any who would desire to elevate themselves 
into lofty positions by making flattering pro- 
posals.” The Director-General of the Yellow 
River seems, therefore, to have made a bad 
blunder. He has qualified to be classed among 
secret schemers who seek to elevate themselves 
into lofty positions by flattering proposals. At 
the same time he has afforded Her Majesty an 
opportunity of proclaiming the noble character 
of Prince Chun and the great superiority of the 
Ta-Tsing to the Ya-Ming Dynasty, of the 
Tartars to the Chinese. 

WE cannot but think that the Pigott drama was 
over-acted. That the man was a miserable 
rascal, capable of any moral turpitude, is 
evident, and not the smallest value attaches to 
any part of his testimony, whether it exculpated 
or incriminated Parnell. But still we imagine 
that the manner of his exit from the stage was 
too well contrived. When the news of his con- 
fession, flight, and subsequent suicide reached 
us, the story presented itself in this light. Here 
was a man who had been plainly willing to sell 
himself to either side, but who, failing to obtain 
tempting terms from the Parnellites, had sold 
himself to Zhe Times first. Then came the 
prospect of a Royal Commission as well as the 
possibility of having to stand in the witness-box 








at Edinburgh. To have his name published as 
the arch informer against Parnell meant for 
Pigott national execration and a life of hounded 
misery, if not a worse fate. Confronted by 
this future, he sought to recover his ground 
by turning against the hand that had fed him. 
Therefore his letters to Archbishop Walsh 
and his early coquetting with Labouchtre and 
Parnell. But he worked clumsily and enabled 
the other side to perceive that the maximum 
profit might be made by sacrificing him at the 
last moment. He was accordingly driven 
before the Commission, and badgered into a 
condition of semi-lunacy by Russell's cross-ex- 
amination and by the discovery that his own 
twistings had landed him in a labyrinth. Des- 
perate, he went at last to his tormentors and 
said, ‘‘ Get me out of the country andI will give 
you a confession to be used as you please after 
Lhave gone.” His proposition was accepted, 
with the added condition that he should swear 
never to allow himself to be brought back, 
whether for trial as a criminal or to conclude 
his evidence before the Commission, and to this 
condition the miserable wretch subscribed on the 
understanding that, if it cost him his life to keep 
his promise, his children should be cared for. 
‘Thus far the scheme was cleverly worked out. 
But now began the over-acting. No sooner had 
Pigott disappeared, than the Parnellites set up the 
cry that Zhe Times’ people had made away with 
him, although from the moment his sworn con- 
fession had been landed to Labouchtre, it mani- 
festly became of the utmost importance to The 
Times to get him into the witness-box again, and 
elicit all the circumstances of the confession. 
‘The Attorney-General would have found it an in- 
teresting metaphysical study to determine how 
and why conscience had suddenly converted into 
a penitent and self-condemning sinner the man 
who, after hours of the severest cross-examina- 
tion, had indignantly scouted a suggestion of 
guilt, Why, then, did the Parellites raise this 
dust of frivolous accusation? Was itto obscure 
their own proceedings? Assuredly Pigott could 
left London if Labouchtre and 
Labouchtre's friends had desired to keep him 
there. A word to the police would have settled 
that question as effectually as though Pigott had 
been arrested and lodged in Newgate. Why 
was not the word spoken? If the man’s con- 
fession was made without conditions, it became 
the duty of Labonchtre and of every honest 
citizen to see that such a perjured scoundrel 
was brought to justice. 


never have 





If it was made con- 
ditionally, it became the interest of Labouchtre 
and of all persons pitted against Zhe Zimes, to 
see that he did not again appear before the Com- 
mission, Shall we say that no steps were taken 
to detain him? Or shall we say that measures 
were adopted to facilitate his flight? At allevents 
he fled, and the Parnellites were found proclaim- 
ing what they cannot have believed for an instant, 








that Zhe Times had spirited him away. Then 
came his arrest and suicide at Madrid. Even 
liad the drama ended there, its credibility could 


scarcely have stood the test of public opinion. 
But it went farther, needlessly far. On Pigow’s 
person was found a letter, addressed to the 
Dublin solicitor of Zhe Times, asking the 
latter to send “ what he had promised.” Thus 
dying, Pigott left behind him a covert accusa- 
tion that Zhe Times had connived at his escape 
and engaged to pay him for running away. 
This, we say, was over-playing 





the drama. 
And now we are informed by the telegram that 
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Mr. Parnell thinks it his duty to provide for the 
children of Pigott. Why is it his duty? When 
has this cold, calculating politician shown him- 
self the creature of such romantic sympathies ? 
Tf it is his duty to provide for the children of 
the man who sold him and would have utterly 
ruined him for gold, what must his duty be to 
the children of the men brained, shot down, 
beaten, or stabbed to death in the agitation that 
his followers have fanned and fostered? These 
distinctions are beyond us. We believe Mr. 
Parnell to be as honest and clean-handed as it 
is possible fora man to be in the outer ranks of 
whose supporters are some of the blackest mi: 
creants that the sun ever shone on, and among 
whose fellow-workers are persons dead to every 
dictate of conscience and morality. We believe, 
too, that Ireland must have home rule, since 
Cromwellian methods of government are not 
possible at this hour of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. But we would fain see the momen- 
tous problem raised far above the reach 
of waves of false sentiment such as this 


over-played drama has set rolling. The cause 
of Ireland cannot be finally judged in a Court 
of Law. It stands already before a far higher 
tribunal. The only comfort remaining at pre- 
sent is thatthe Royal Commission is going on 
quietly and imperturbably with its work, and 
that the accidental apparition of that too com- 
mon character in Irish annals, a mercenary 
traitor, and the extraordinary credulity of a 
leading newspaper are not to weigh down the 
scales of a great nation’s verdict in a matter so 
closely touching its stability and reputation. 





Swaxenar papers have arrived to the 3rd inst. 
A rather extensive fire occurred in the Model 
Settlement on the 29th ult., which, breaking out 
at midnight, demolished a block of eleven 
houses, nowwithstanding that the Fire Brigade 
was early on the spot and nine streams of water 
were brought to play on the conflagration. * 
* * A translation from the Hu Pao in the 
W.-C. Daily News says the Viceroy of Canton 
is taking measures for the introduction of gas, 
having tried the experiment by lighting his own 
Yamén with it. The City of Rams is: still 
generally lighted with tiny Jamps in which ve- 
getable oils are burned, kerosene being in but 
little use comparatively. The Viceroy has or- 
dered the City Magistrates to obtain from the 
tipaos statistics showing the monthly cost of the 
oil used, so as to make a comparison with esti- 
mates for a gas service before coming toa deci- 
sion. * * * The Shén Pao says ‘the 
North Formosa Railway is going ahead. Ori- 
ginally extending only from T'ai-peh to Sih- 
k‘ow, and then prolonged to Nan-‘kong, it is 
now being pushed on to Wu-tu and Luh-ta, 
and is expected to reach Kelung this sum- 
mer or autumn if too much rain does not 
fall.” Probably nothing remains now of the 
material and plant of the Woosung Railway, 
which after being purchased by the Chinese was 
shipped to Formosa and there left to lie rotting 
and rusting for years afterwards, * * ® 
The particulars of the late accident on the 
Tientsin-Tangku Railway go to show that the 
methods of working that lime are somewhat 
loose. The V. C. Darly News says :— From 
later information we are able to correct in some 
particulars the account which we previously 
gave of the accident on the Tientsin-Tangku 
railway on the 25th ult. It appears that 
the up train from Tong-shan was so much 
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delayed that it did not leave Tangku for 
Tientsin until nearly 9 p.m., instead of at 4.40 
p.m. The down train which left Tientsin at 4.35 
p.m., waited at the half-way siding until about 
8.30 p.m., and then went on, but whether the 
engine-driver went on on his own responsibi- 
lity, or was over-persuaded by the native em- 
ployés of the Company, will never be known. 
Itis reported, however, that there were no lights 
on his engine, but the driver of the up train (who 
had the usual lights on his engine) saw sparks 
ahead, and reversed his engine, fearing that there 
was something wrong, and had nearly brought 
his train to a stand when the collision occurred. 
He was thrown off his engine a distance of 
twenty feet, but was only bruised. The driver 
of the down train, Jarvis, died about two hours 
after the accident, it is supposed from scalding 
by steam or boiling water. The carriages on 
the down train next the engine were completely 
smashed and caught fire, and twelve native 
passengers and two firemen were either crushed 
or burnt to death. Had there been telegraphic 
communication between the way stations on 
the line, the accident could not have happened. 
There was no foreign guard on the down train. 
Both 
engines are rendered useless, and the Railway 
Company has lost four carriages and some 
trucks. At the inquest which was held in 
Tientsin on the body of Jarvis, the jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death.” 


No one on the up train was injured. 








Tux steps taken by the Government of the 
United States in respect of the Ikejima incident 
have afforded strong satisfaction to Japan. It 
will be remembered that owing to the careless- 
ness of an American man-of-war in placing a 
target for gun practice near the coast of the 
island of Ike, several Japanese lost their lives. 
The officer responsible for the catastrophe was 
tried by Court-martial and acquitted, the Court 
adopting a view which remains to this day un- 
explained and inexplicable. The Government 
in Washington, however, did not endorse: the 
acquittal. Further steps were taken, and a sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars in gold has now been 
paid by America for distribution among the 
families of the persons killed. The vernacular 
press writes in strong terms of this liberal act, 
the fii Shimpo being especially laudatory. It 
is true, our contemporary says, that nothing 
more than justice has been done; but then, 
how often is justice done by the strong to 
the weak? Seldom indeed, the 7f/ thinks, if 
Japan's experiences are to be counted conclu- 
sive. The United States is the one honourable 
exception to the rule of arbitrary and illiberal 
conduct pursued in past years towards this 
empire by Western Powers, America acted as 
Japan's adviser and counsellor when other 
nations would have taken advantage of her in- 
experience, and America always refrained from 
imposing penalties and exacting indemnities 
when her citizens suffered violence at the hands 
of Japanese. Now, indeed, Japan is happy in 
the assurance that all Western States are her 
ends. But the memory of the past binds her 
with exceptional closeness to the United Siates, 
and this Ikejima affairs tightens the bond. 
What America hands to Japan is, not a sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, but the gift of inter- 
national friendship and impartial procedure. 











* 
ae 

These are the iji's sentiments, as usual very 

warm and outspoken where America is con- 


cerned. They are supplemented by some re- 
ferences to a time when, according to the Firs 
view, official Japan was attacked by a temporary 
vertigo in favour of a certain European country, 
and when this political feeling was even carried 
into the domain of commerce. Happily those 
days belong to a past not likely to, return, at 
least so says the ¥77. But does it not occur 
to our contemporary that if journalistic influence 
could determine the trend of a nation’s com- 
merce, there would be a very fair prospect of 
Japan's doing for the United States all, and a 
good deal more than all, that she did for that 
“certain European country ” when the “ vertigo” 
was at its height? The United States have 
deserved eminently well of Japan. We admit 
that most frankly and unreservedly. But we 
doubt whether such a very strong partisan as the 
Fijé Shimpo can with thorough grace con- 
gratulate itself and its readers on the demise 
of an era of partiality. 


Tur Hiogo News has changed owners. Its 
first number under the new proprietorship came 
out on the rst instant, and announced itself 
modestly as follows :—* It is not unusual for the 
new proprietors of a business to be lavish of 
promises of improvement, and indeed a rose- 
tinted programme is almost expected on such 
occasions. We, however, propose to vary the 
ordinary routine by abstaining from raising ex- 
pectations that might, through circumstances at 
present wholly unforeseen we are glad to say, 
be doomed to disappointment. But, while ad- 
hering to this resolution, we may be permitted 
to mention that we will steadfastly adhere 
to the honourable traditions that have earned 
for the Hyogo News the good repute it now 
enjoys, and make it our earnest endeavour 
to render the paper worthy of a district that is 
rapidly growing in wealth and importance. At 
all times performance is better than mere empty 
promise, and upon the former we must depend 
for a continuance of the support so liberally 


accorded to our predecessors.” 


* 
ee 


It is an open secret that much dissatisfaction 
was felt by the foreign community of Kobe 
about the manner of conducting the paper under 
the former regimen, and about the tone it 
adopted in discussing Japanese affairs. The 
new owners intend to be at once more enter- 
prising and more liberal. We wish them every 
success. Their intention, we believe, is to 
secure the services of a competent editor on the 
spot, or to procure one from England. The 
latter plan, though desirable from some points 
of view, is open to the objection that the new 
comer is pretty sure to be utterly ignorant of 
Japan and her affairs, so that for a long time 
after his arrival he would be liable to blunder 
painfully. However, nothing worthy of accom- 
plishment can be accomplished without trouble. 
Kobe certainly wants a better paper than the 
Hyogo News has hitherto been. 





Grave apprehensions were entertained on Mon- 
day morning as to the fate of two of our 
residents, who left on Sunday forenoon on a 
boating excursion, and had not then returned. 
A picnic party was made up by members of 





the Amateur Rowing Club to Tomioka, and 
the party started about ten o'clock in five boats, 
one a house-boat, and the other a punt, 
driven by a manual propeller, The last men- 
tioned craft was occupied by Mr. H. W. Mans- 
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field of the New Oriental Bank, and Mr. 
Breslauer of Messrs. Strachan & Co.'s. About 
eleven o'clock the wind suddenly breezed 
up from the south-west, increasing rapidly in 
strength and creating quite a dangerous sea off 
Hommoku, where the house-boat and punt then 
were, the others being a considerable distance 
in advance. The house-boat, unable to make 
any progress, was compelled to seek shelter in 
Hommokt, but the punt persisted in the attempt 
to advance as long as it remained within sight. 
It never reached Tomioka, however, and when the 
wind dropped somewhat in the afternoon no sign 
of it could be seen. The friends of the missing 
gentlemen, finding no trace of the boat or its 
occupants all along the coast, and replies to 
telegrams giving no information, then went to 
Mr. Whitfield who, despite the lateness of 
the hour, at once had steam got up and 
proceeded in his launch to the vicinity where 
the punt was last seen, and made as thorough a 
search as the darkness would permit, but with- 
out avail. It was feared that, unable to keep the 
boat’s head to the wind and sea, the occupants 
had allowed her to fall off and fill with water. 
As the punt contained a considerable quantity 
of iron machinery it was believed that she could 
not be kept afloat. In the hope, however, that 
she might have drifted across the bay, one of the 
Kencho launches started at an early hour on 
Monday morning forthe Kisaradzu shore, while 
the P. & O. tug searched off Hommoku. 
* * * 

We regret to say that the fears entertained 
in reference to the safety of Messrs. Mansfield 
and Breslaucr seem to be too well founded, 
Mr. Wileman, who proceeded in a launch 
to Kisaradzu and vicinity, found no trace 
of the punt or its occupants, and returned 
to Yokohama early on Monday afternoon, but 
Mr. A. L. Robinson, who went to Yokosuka, 
recovered the boat, which had been picked 
up by a junk close to Yokosuka. 
sized when found. 


It was cap- 


* 

We received information on Wednesday to the 
effect that the fishermen on the beach at Hom- 
moku saw the boat accident of Sunday last, and 
witnessed Messrs. Mansfield and Breslauer 
holding on to the capsized craft until, becoming 
exhausted, they were washed away from her and 
sank. Enquiries made on the spot, however, 
failed entirely to elicit a corroboration of the 
report, and the story subsequently being carried 
to the police the Inspector sent men to Hom- 
moku, but with no result. 





Tue promulgation of the Constitution has 
naturally attracted journalistic attention in the 
United States, and as usual we find that the 
trans-Pacific papers labour under misapprehen- 
ions. The New York Sux, for instance, says: 
—'Since Count Ito retumed to his native land 
a force of German constitutional lawyers and 
administrators has been at work under his direc- 
tion preparing the Constitution and getting 
ready for a representative assembly of law- 
makers to be elected by the people.” This 
assertion, though it probably embodies a popu- 
lar belief, is at once incorrect and very unjust 
to the Japanese framers of the Constitution. 
The work was theirs, not that of foreign em- 
ployés of the Government. The Constitution 
and the laws connected with it were drawn up, 
under the general direction of Count Ito, by 
three Japanese officials, namely, Mr. K. Inouye, 
Chief of the Board of Legislation; Mr. M. Ito 
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C.|and Mr. K, Kaneko, Private Secretaries of Count 


Ito. That these gentlemen themselves undertook 
wide researches in the domain of constitutional 
Neither 
the history nor the principles of any constitutional 
polity in the Occident escaped their attention. 
They and they alone, under Count Ito's direction, 
prepared the various drafts and discussed them 
minutely and repeatedly before they were sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council for deliberation. 
It is true that some German experts were em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government after Count 
Ito’s return from Europe, but they were engaged 
chiefly in giving advice with reference to the 
ordinary administrative and legislative affairs of 
the country. We may add that not even in 
preparing the English translation of the Con- 
stitution and accompanying laws were the ser- 
vices of any English expert employed. 


law is perfectly well known in Japan. 


Tue Seiron Zasshi tries to blow some seeds 0 
dissension into the Sat-cho camp. Could the 
two great clans be alienated, the strong coalition 
that has hitherto held the reins of government 
would be at once vulnerable. Therefore the 
organ of the Davdo Danketsu, after recalling 
the fact that in bygone times the men of Chéshiu 
were called zokw (rascals) by the Southern clan, 
observes that, although for twenty years the two 
parties have been politically united, a little cloud 
appeared on the horizon of their friendship last 
February when Nishino Buntaro, a native of 
Chéshiu, did Viscount Mori, a native of 
Satsuma, to death. The mischief was aug- 
mented by newspaper reports that Counts 
Inouye and Yamada had subscribed to Nishino's 
funeral, which reports the Seiron alludes to as 
though they are quite within the range of 
credibility, an ingenious but not ingenuous 
method of reviving an expired canard. Another 
source of discontent is said to be that, whereas 
posthumous rank was conferred on Saigo 
Takamori, no such mark of Imperial clemency 
has been exiended to Mayebara Issei, who 
played a réle precisely similar to that of Saigo. 
The Seiron, while remarking that the report 
about money was contradicted, 
nevertheless professes to think that its contribu- 
tion by an individual ought to be regarded as an 
individual act, and not to be suffered to come 
between two parties. Our contemporary is 
further of opinion that the honour paid to Saigo 
should be extended to Mayebara also, which is 
a very proper and impartial view. We are not 
concerned to enquire how much of subilety or 
how much of sincerity these utterances contain, 
but it does seem astonishing that the Sefron 
Zassht should speak thus lightly of the notion 
of two Ministers of State contributing money 
towards the funeral expenses of the assassin of 
one of their colleagues. Doesthe Se¢ron Zassht 
really imagine that such a monstrous proceeding 
could be regarded as a harmless individual 
fancy and notas a public scandal? 
cannot congratulate our contemporary on its 
code or on the questionable propriety of 
resuscitating a falsehood which no thoughtful 
person can ever have credited for an instant, 


the funeral 


Ii so we 


Tur Manchester Guardian, writing on February 
rith of the Ja 
say, writing on the very day of the Constitution's 
promulgation, when its provisions could not 
possibly have been known in England—observes 
that the dependence of the Ministry on the 
votes of the Houses is “the very point which 


nese Constitution—that is to 
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the new Constitution will not grant, and which 
it was specially devised not to concede.” This 
assertion is remarkable, in the first place be- 
cause, being based on pure hypothesis, it is 
nevertheless made with all the assurance of 
accurate knowledge, and in the second place 
because it is exceedingly misleading. A journal 
of such standing, as the Manchester Guardian 
ought not to be so ignorant of constitutional law 
as lo imagine that a clause investing Parliament 
with competence to dismiss the Cabinet finds a 
place in any Constitution. The English Cons- 
titution, such as it is, contains no provision of 
the kind, and it would surely be a little extrava- 
gant to expect that Japan should begin at a 
point more advanced than that reached by Eng- 
and after a long career of limited monarchism. 
But, indeed, the Manchester journal carries its - 
criticism still farther. It affirms not only that 
the Constitution refrains from making the Cab- 
inet's tenure of office dependent upon the will of 
Parliament, but even that the Constitution is 
“specially devised not to concede this.” Tous 
who have read the Constitution—which the 
Manchester paper had not when it wrote—this 
is news indeed. We have not found any special 
provision making the Cabinet independent of 
an adverse vote in the Diet. We have found 
simply that the Ministers are to be responsible 
to the Throne, just as they are in England. It 
was very enterprising on the part of the J/an- 
chester Guardian to write so confidently about 
the contents of an unknown document, and we 
regret that its courage was not tempered with 
more circumspection. 





There has been much talk in Tokyo lately 
about the supposed imminence of a seismic 
convulsion, such as the phenomenon that 
wrecked the city in 1855. Two indications are 
quoted by the prophets of evil; one being, of 
course, the recent frequency of slight shocks, 
and the other a turbid condition said to have 
been assumed by the well water in various di: 
tricts of Tokyo, At the same time, comfort is 
drawn from the exceedingly local character of 
the shocks: the area affected by them is thought 
to be too limited to consist with indications of 
a serious quake. Attempts have been made 
to compare the state of affairs observed lately 
with the events recorded as having occurred im- 
mediately before the catastrophe of 1855, but 
inasmuch as the annals of the later period are 
very scanty, no satisfactory conclusion can be 
come to. 
acres do is to predict a bad earthquake every 
day, by which continuous process they are not 
unlikely to make a hit in the course of time. 





It seems tous that what the wise- 








Tuer appears to be a slight difference of 
opinion among the dramatic critics of Yokohama 
as to what is comedy. One writer says: ‘ ‘The 
Private Secretary’ possesses the usual features 
of comedy—it is as silly as any absurdity can 
well be.” Shade of Sheridan! What would 
Oliver Goldsmith say to this? It would be 
useless attempting to argue the point after such 
a declaration, but taking the first dictionary 
within reach (Nuttall’s) we find comedy, accord- 
ing to that authority, defined as ‘A dramatic 
representation of the characters of ordinary life.” 
Turning to the word “Farce,” we find its de- 
finition to be, “A short play in which qualities 
and actions are greatly exaggerated for the pur- 
pose of exciting laughter.” It is scarcely 
necessary to seck information after 
so clear and precise an exposition of the 
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two words, and in what sense “The Private 
Secretary” can be called “comedy” accord- 
ing to the dictionary we fail entirely to dis- 
cover. Another writer, referring to this piece 
as comedy, puts his foot down heavily with 
the dictum that ‘such is its correct title,” but 
gives not a tittle of reason, though perhaps he 
will plead that he found it so described on the 
programme. For the rest, it has been the almost 
invariable fashion in this Settlement to heap 
praises upon the performers in amateur theatri- 
cals, without any reference to their merits or 
demerits. The plan is simple and seems to 
succeed. But we have our own doubts as to 
whether such an unending dose of molasses 
does not become nauseous in the long run. 


Certatnty Reuter does not exaggerate when he 
describes the result of the trial of Deroultde 
and his colleagues as a severe check to the 
French Government. The news that the Go- 
vernment had resolved to prosecute the leaders 
of the Patriotic League, that the Chamber had 
endorsed the resolve, and that Boulanger had 
fled to avoid impending arrest, was welcome be- 
cause il seemed to indicate a revival of courage 
and resolution on the part of the Ministry- 
oualities sadly lacking of late in the administra- 
tors of French State affairs. But now it appears 
that what looked like courage was only temerity, 
Boulanger triumphs by the blunders of his op- 
ponents. A fine of ‘a hundred francs is virtually 
acquittal in a trial of such importance as that of 
Deroultde. The Government is discredited, and 
with it the Chamber that voted the act of im- 
peachment, What will be the next scene of the 
drama? Itis impossible that this contest, which 
the Government has thus forced to a premature 
crisis, can be renewed without involving large 
issues. We shall probably see an appeal to the 
country before long. The way has been paved 
for this, ina certain sense, by the recent return 
to the old electoral law of scrutin darrondisse- 
ment. The departments, according to their 
present political organization, are supposed to 
be favourable to Boulanger. If voting by de- 
partment (serufin de liste) were the method 
pursued, the Boulangists claim that the new 
Chamber would consist of 422 Boulangists, 
63 doubtful, and 79 Republican, deputies. 
Voting by districts (serutin d'arrondissement) 
is supposed to enable the Government to exer- 
cise greater influence, but it is greatly to 
be doubted whether that influence can 
for much after this fiasco, with the Patriotic 
League. A curious point is that by abolish- 
ing the system of serufin de liste, the Chamber 
abolished the system under which it was itself 
elected. An appeal to the country seems the 
natural sequel of such a step, but it by no 
means follows that the result would be favour- 
able to Republicanism. We seem to be on the 
eve of great events in France, but to predict any- 
thing about them at this distance would be a 
vain task, 


count 


We referred some time since to the appeal 
which had been made on behalf of the proposed 
“St. Hilda's Hospital, at Azabu, Tokyo, and we 
are glad to hear that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, besides making a grant 
towards the support of the Hospital, has sub- 
scribed £200 to the building fund. This 
leaves only about $1,190 to be raised in Japan, 
a sum which ought not to be beyond the efforts 
of the foreign community. ‘The building of the 
Dispensary which is to form part of the Hospital 
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is now approaching completion by aid of the 
funds collected in Tokyoand Yokohama lastyear. 





Rear-Apwrat Grorce E. Berxwap, U.S. Navy, 
arrived on board the Cily of New Fork on the 
4th instant, accompanied by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George A. Norris, his Flag-Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. H. West will con- 
tinue his duties on the staff as Flag-Secretary. 
Admiral Belknap hoisted his flag on board the 
Omaha at 1.15 p.m.on the 4th inst, when it 
was saluted with 13 guns. 








Tur American papers by this mail contain 
many and various expressions of opinion as to 
the truth or otherwise of the reported action 
between the Olga and the Nipsic, but their 
general tenour is disbelief. The latest news 


from London, however, is decisive :— 


London, March 14th, 
The following has been received from Auckland :—A steamer 

arrived here on the 13th instant with advic 

sth. 








from Apia to March, 
Everything was tranquil when the vessel left Samoa. Ma- 
had 6,00 men in his intrenche fand Tamasese oy 
The Germans had withdrawn their proclamation of martial 
faw and had abandoned the search of vessels for contraband of 












The foreign men-of-war still remained in the harbour of Apia 





There had been no conflict on sea or land since last advices. 
All parties anxiously awaiting instructions from abroad. 
\ 4 B auckland No Z.)y March 14th, 











ural a 
received 


asis for the sensational 
nd American war ves 
lusively by advices ji 








Durine the rough weather in the harbour on 





Sunday a boat accident happened which unfor- 
tunately resulted in the loss of two lives. At 5.30 
the Chief Officer and five men leftthe American 
bark Bounding Billow to go on board the 
Omaha. It was blowing fresh at the time, and 
whilst jibing the mainsail the boat capsized, and 
before assistance could be rendered the Chief 
Officer and one man were drowned. 





We regret to record another lamentable boat 
accident, telegraphic news having been received 
of the death by drowning near Ely, in England, 
on the 8th inst. of Mr.Charles E.M. Morriss, son 
of Mr. Edward Morriss, Manager of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation at thi 
port. The deceased was just entering upon his 
manhood, and much sympathy will be felt for the 
bereaved parents and other relativesin Yoko- 
hama in their sad affliction. 











Rear-Apmirat Bersnar, U.S.N., and Staff, 
called on Tuesday on board the Cily of Rio de 
Fanerro to pay their respects to Lieut.-General 
W. G. Cameron, C.B., late in command of H. 
M. Forces in China, and to thank him in person 
for the attendance of the British troops on the 
occasion of the funeral at Hongkong of the late 
Rear-Admiral Chandler, U.S.N. As the Rio de 
Janeiro steamed out of harbour on Wednesday 
this morning for San Francisco, the band of the 
U.S. Flagship Omaha played “Auld Lang Syne” 
and other airs and there was much dipping of 
colours and waving of handkerchiefs, 


We have authority for stating that the Yoko- 
hama Harbour works have been sanctioned by 
the Government, and that the design approved 
of is that of Major-General Palmer, who will 
have the engineering control of the works. It 
is understood that the carrying-out of the 
scheme will be placed in the hands of Governor 
Oki, as was done with such sal 





factory results, 
in the case of the Waterworks, and thata begin- 
ning will be made as soon as His Excellency’s 





formal instructions, expected daily, have been 
received from Tokyo. 





ANotHre student interpreter, Mr. Hobart Hamp- 
den, is on his way to join the British Legation 


gle 


in TokyO. Mr. Hampden was originally posted 
to Peking, but has been fortunate enough to be 
sent to Japan instead. He passed his examina- 
tion at the same time as Mr. J. B. Rentiers 
(who arrived in TOky6 last year), but obtained 
leave to remain for a few months in England 
in order to take his degree at Oxford. 


Tue manager of the Amy Sherwin Opera 
Company has communicated to Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh a desire to visit Yokohama fora 
series of performances if a certain amount of 
patronage can be assured. A list lies ready for 
signature by those willing to subscribe for the 
series, and further information can be obtained 
of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. No company bas 
visited Hongkong for many years and met with 
a similar reception, and the same may be said 
of the company’s success at Singapore. 





Tue following General Order has been issued 
by Rear-Admiral Belknap: — 


Evacsa:r Osta. 
na, Japan, April g, 1589. 
In obedience to the ordets of the Honorable the Secretary of 
the Navy, I have this day assumed command of the United 
states Naval Force on the Asiatic Station. All orders issued by 
Hredecessor will continue in force unt further instructions. 
Wy sequence of General Ordets, Circulars, and Notices to 
res lox the year 1839 commencing with No, 4, will be 
owing 
ait, Captain Frede 
George A. Norris, I 
Cinord Hi. West, 
Aid. 














‘rs will compose my personal staff; Chief of 
ik V. McNair; Lieutenant Commander 
rf 

lag Secretar 






Lieutenant; Lieutenant Commander 
Naval Cadet.C, B, Brittain, 











GEORGE E. 
Rear Ad 
Commanding U.S. Naval Force on Asiat 








Tues are many advertising dodges, and novel- 
ties in this line are frequently seen. The fol- 
lowing, cut from a recent issue of the Daily 
Telegraph, is one of the latest :— 


Tue Usewrcoven is East Loxpox.—Ata time when much 
thought is beng given to this matter, a practical suggestion 
may be of service. Last year more than £300,000 worth of 
Foreign matches were purchased by inconsiderate consumers ia 
So true is it that “evil is wrought by want of 

." Ie all consumers would pur- 

atches, that frm would be ensbled to 
rein Wages, and large numbers of the 
t London would shus be proyided with work, 

je ranks of pauperism,—[ ADVERTISEMENT.) 














t1,c00 a 
Wiyed in F 











Ti Shinjiku-Tatekawa section of the Kobu 
Railway is opened for traffic on Thursday. Fol- 
lowing are the time-table and fare: 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Suixjixu, Toxvo (down) at 7.14 
and 10 a.m, and 2.20 and go p.m. and TaTEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.20 a.m and 4.10 and 6.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22, 














Tue following telegram, dated at London, on 
March 14th, gives the details of the new Cana- 
dian steamship service :— 


The Imperial Government joins Canada in subsidizing a fort- 
nightly steamer service from Victoria to Hongkong and Yoko 








hama, The Governments of Australia and New Zealand will 
cist the subsidized service with the hope of securing an 
fon to Austr New Zealand ports. The total § 





nd Pacific is 





Slay tor the Adantic 
proposed to form a new. cempany to 
(itadian Pacific road will have mo sha 
maintaining service, 


250,000 per annum. It 
on both lines, TI 
of responsibitity ia 





Tue F1j¢ Shimpo publishes a telegram to the 
effect that a violent gale prevailed on the west 
coast on Sunday forenoon, and that about 20 
junks were wrecked in the neighbourhood of 
Kanaishi, Kaga.’ Four lives are known to have 
been lost, and several persons are missing. 


‘Tur marriage was celebrated on Tuesday of Miss 
Rickett, eldest daughter of Mr. John Rickett, 
of this port, and Mr, Chas. A. Fearon, of Kobe. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. E. 
Champneys Irwine, and Christ Church was filled 
with the friends of the parties and spectators. 














We have to acknowledge the following sums 
for the China Famine Fund :— 





Mariner ,.... «$1 | Morioka ... . 35 
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THE ENGLISH TITLE OF THE 
JAPANESE SOVEREIGN. 
— 

1. 

HE ¥apan Herald again takes up its 
parable in defence of the use of the 

term “Mikado” as applied by foreign 
newspapers and foreign speakers to the 
SOVEREIGN of Japan. If Japanese news- 
papers and Japanese speakers insisted on 
describing the QUEEN of England by an 
appellation never used in English journals, 
English English 
educated circles, Englishmen would pro- 
bably end by getting angry. Why, there- 
fore, the ¥apan Herald should cling to the 
word “ Mikado,” and regard as purists and 
pedants all persons objecting to its use 
by foreigners, we are at a loss to under- 
stand, being persuaded that our contem- 
porary neither desires to perpetrate an 
act of discourtesy towards the EMPEROR 
nor labours under -the misfortune of 
ignorance. Still more perplexing are the 
arguments now advanced by the Herald 
in support of its position. In a Japanese 
ode on the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion, re-printed in these columns, the 
Herald finds the words “ Aleiji no Mika- 
do.” Elated by this discovery, it pro- 
ceeds to crush us by crying :—‘' Accord- 
ing to the AZaz/, therefore, Mr. Isawa, the 
author of the ode, is guilty of ‘deliberate 
rudeness’ in using the term ‘Mikado.’” 
If this contention is advanced seriously, 
it is one of the most delightfully irrelevant 
things we have ever seen. In the first 
place, the whole question turns upon the 
term applied by Englishmen to the So- 
VEREIGN of Japan. The Herald is in 
such a singularly perplexed state of mind 
that it fails to distinguish between the 
habitual application of a certain term by 
Englishmen to the ruler of Japan, and its 
occasional application by a Japanese poet. 
Why does not the Herald maintain that 
the EMPEROR of China should be called 
by Englishmen ‘the Hwang-ti of China?” 
That would at least be consistent with 
Chinese usage, for the Sovereign is thus 
constantly described in Chinese writings. 
Similarly we ought to speak of the ‘ Kaz- 
ser” of Germany, the “Re” of Italy, 
the ‘ Basileus” of Sparta, and so forth. 
In these various cases we should be, at all 
events, following the example of the sub- 
jects of the Sovereign in question. 
don’t do so, for the very good and suffi- 
cient reason that the English language 
offers excellent equivalents for the foreign 
terms, and we employ the English equi- 
valents because we recognise that the 
rulers spoken of are to be classed in 
the same category with our own ruler. 
If we wrote about the Re” of Italy 
or the “ Awang-ti” of China, ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of every hundred would 
reasonably infer that we intended to in- 
dicate some kind of potentate unfamiliar 
to English minds, and that in order to 
preserve the distinction we purposely 
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official documents, or 


But we 
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employed the unfamiliar terms “Re” and 
“ Hwang-ti;’ instead of simply saying 
“King” and “Emperor.” Is there any 
difficulty in comprehending this simple 
point? Courtesy requires us to speak of 
foreign Sovereigns in the same manner as 
we speak of our own, and not to dis- 
tinguish them by employing utterly un- 
English terms as though some equally 
un-English idea attached to the nature of 
And if this is true in 
respect of terms perfectly correct and 
habitual in the mouths of the subjects of 
those Sovereigns, how much truer is it in 
respect of such a term as “ A/rkado," 
which, 
now repeat, is not used in educated or 
official Japanese circles? No one has 
ever pretended that the word is in itself 
impolite. It is perfectly polite etymolo- 
gically. Its impoliteness in the mouths of 
Englishmen rests on two arguments ; first, 
that not being an English word, its em- 
ployment implies a distinction between 
the EMPEROR of Japan and Western rulers 
whom we should not think of designating 
by an un-English term ; secondly, that not 
being used habitually by the Japanese 
themselves, its use by Englishmen in- 


their sovereignty. 


as we have said before and 


dicates not only that in a matter so im- 
portant they decline to be guided by their 
own recognised canons of propriety, but 
also that, the careless rudeness of 
their bearing towards Japan, they call her 
ruler by a name which has no place in her 
own daily vocabularly. It seems to us that 
a more marked piece of discourtesy could 
scarcely be perpetrated. 


in 


And _ now it is 
justified, forsooth, by the occurrence of the 
word in a Japanese ode! Of course it 
occurs in a Japanese ode; in ten thousand 
Japanese odes, if its advocates please. 
The argument they seek to base on that 
fact is as silly as though they should claim 
that because we deny the propriety of 
Englishmen’s EMPEROR of 
Japan “ Mikado,”’ therefore we deny the 
existence of the word in the Japanese 
language. it the 
Japanese language, and certainly it may 
without impropriety be applied to the 
EMPEROR by Japanese writers in ex- 
ceptional cases. But it cannot be so 
applied by English writers unless an ex- 
ceptional significance is intended to attach 
to it, and in the habitual appearance 
of that intention, lies the rudeness. That 
there should be any difficulty in making 
these things clear is truly astonishing, 
though assuredly not more so than the 
quaint perversity of pleading the language 
of a Japanese ode in justification of an 
English journalist’s English vocabulary. 
If Japanese newspapers employed the 
term “Mikado” habitually in speaking 
of the EmpeROR, there might be some 
excuse for the appearance of the same 
term in English translations of their con- 
tents. The plain, 
undeniable fact is that an English journal, 
published and circulated in Japan, ob- 


calling the 


Certainly exists in 


But they never do so. 





stinately persists in applying to the ruler 
of the land an appellation which is not 
English, which is not used by Japanese 
journals, which is scarcely ever used by 
Japanese officialdom, which is not used by 
educated Japanese in conversation, and 
which, when thus applied, is known to be 
disliked by the Japanese. We can only 
repeat our inability tocomprehend either the 
Herald's motives or its arguments. We 
venture even to doubt whether it compre- 
hends them itself. A moment’s reflection 
would have saved it from the glaring ab- 
surdity of trying to drag Professor CHAM- 
BERLAIN into the question. Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN, translating the ode in 
question, rendered the words “ Meiji no 
Mikado,” by “Our enlightened Sovereign.” 
What is the Hera/d’s foolish comment on 
this! ‘According to the Afai?, therefore, 
the author of the ode is guilty of ‘delibe- 
rate rudeness’ in using the term ‘Mrkado’ 
and Professor CHAMBERLAIN is equally to 
blame because he did not translate it 
’” So then, if the Japanese 
word “‘Afikado” is ruled out of the daily 
vocabulary of an English journal, the 
English word “Sovereign” must share the 
same fate! Why not extend the inference 
to cat’s fur, crab’s claws, or something else 
equally relevant? We commend the matter 
to the better sense and maturer judgment 
of our contemporary, persuaded that per- 
sistence in such an indefensible and im- 
polite error cannot be long-lived. 


‘Emperor. 





M. 

HE use of the term Mikado by Eng- 
lish journalists and speakers to de- 
scribe the Sovereign of Japan continues 
to be defended by the Yapan Herald. As 
usual that journal, even in’ discussing a 
simple question of etymology, takes refuge 
in personalities. It draws comparisons 
between the scholarship of Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN and that of the editor of the 
‘Fapan Mail, and it accuses the latter of 
“servility.”. The editor of the ¥apan Mail, 
while not for a moment claiming to be in 
the same rank of sinologues with Professor 
CHAMBERLAIN, fails to see what that gen- 
tleman has to do with the controversy. 
Professor CHAMBERLAIN, translating a 
Japanese ode, rendered “ Mikado” by 
“Sovereign,” and was thereupon quoted 
by the Hera/d as an authority for the em- 
ployment by English journals of the un- 
translated term A/ikado! To escape the 
ridicule. of such ludicrous logic our con- 
temporary now pretends to have said that 
“the ordinary foreigner could not be so 
far wrong when he used the term A/ikado 
instead of ‘ Zenno’ or ‘Sovereign’ instead 
of ‘Emperor.’” This is a mere subter- 
fuge, and a clumsy and irrelevant subter- 
fuge at that. There was no question 
about the term “Sovereign” at all. No 
one has ever asserted, assuredly not we 
who use it repeatedly, that its employment 
in reference to the ruler of Japan is in the 
least improper. As to our “servility,” 
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we are entirely willing to be written down 
servile if independence consists in per- 
petually applying to the Sovereign of the 
empire we live in a title not used by his 
educated subjects, not existing in the 
English language, incomprehensible to 
Englishmen, and distasteful to the Japa- 
nese in English mouths. Our contem- 
porary, however, does not rely wholly 
upon personalities, subterfuges, and irre- 
levance. He tries also to argue. He 
quotes a number of un-English terms 
habitually applied by Englishmen to the 
Sovereigns of foreign countries. Among 
these terms two—Kalser and CzAR—are 
used of Occidental rulers: the rest, as the 
SULTAN of Turkey, the BEY of Tunis,the Ma- 
HARAJAH of Gwalior, are applied to Oriental 
monarchs. “ Kaiserand Czar,” the Herald 
declares, “are equally un-English terms 
(Ze. equally as Mikado), and have for 
many years been used in the English lan- 
guage as titles for the EMPEROR of Ger- 
many or Russia, respectively, in the same 
way that Miéado has come into common 
use as another term for the EMPEROR 
of Japan.” Very slight consideration 
exposes the fallacy of this contention. 
“ Kaiser” and “ Czar” are simply modern 
forms of “ Czsar.” In Imperial Rome the 
sovereign was either the /merator or the 
Cesar, the latter term being, of the two, 
the more august andillustrious. /mperator, 
a purely Latin word, has passed out of 
modern use, being replaced by the trans- 
lation, “Emperor.” But Cesar, a name 
incapable of translation, remains, and it is 
the habit of the peoples of Germany and 
Russia to apply this ancient and august 
tille to their ruler. When, therefore, 
Englishmen say “Kaiser” or “ Czar,” 
they simply use the alternative Roman 
name for /mperator, or Emperor. The 
example has no application whatever to 
the case in question. The use of the title 
Mikado by Englishmen in reference to the 
sovereign of Japan, is to be classed with 
their use of special titles in reference to 
the Sovereigns of almost all Oriental coun- 
They speak of the “ Afikado of 
Japan” for the same reason that impels 
them to speak of the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Bey of Tunis, the Shah of Persia, the 
Maharajah of Johore and so forth. What 
is that reason? The Yapan Herald un- 
unconsciously gives itself away when it 
quotes the English employment of these 
Oriental titles. Englishmen never dis- 
tinguish Occidental rulers by terms other 
than those taken from the family of Roman 
titles. But when they speak of Oriental 
rulers, they habitually decline to employ a 
Roman tille, choosing rather to use the 
Oriental word in its original form. What, 
we again ask, is the reason of this? If 
anyone will conclusively demonstrate that 
it does not indicate an objection to place 


tries. 


Oriental rulers on the same plane with 
Occidental, we shall then have a sound 
argument on the Afrkado side. But no- 
thing of the sort can be demonstrated. It 
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is very possible that many foreigners use 
the term without any idea of setting up a 
disparaging discrimination. 
lief is that the great majority of Englishmen 
who employ it conversationally or in pri- 
vate letters, have no conception that they 
are guilty of constructive rudeness to the 
Sovereign of Japan, and would be careful 
to avoid its employment did they imagine 
that the slightest discourtesy was involved. 
Yet there is no blinking the fact that 
the Occidental habit of refraining from 
applying Occidental titles to Oriental 
rulers has come to imply a distinctive 
estimate of the latter’s status. This im- 
plication, whether intentional or accidental 
in Japan’s case, is naturally offensive to 
the Japanese, and surely that knowledge 
should be enough to abolish the word 
Mikado from the every-day vocabulary of 
English journals pnblished in Japan. The 
only pleas—we cannot possibly call them 
reasons—advanced for its continued em- 
ployment are that “ many Englishmen have 
been in the habit. of using it for years,” 
and that English writers find it convenient 
because the continued use of the word 
‘Emperor’ would be tautological.” Such 
pretexts may be diverting, but certainly 
they are not convincing. Making every 
allowance for the exigencies of the grace- 
ful and elegant diction to which our local 
English press has accustomed us, we still 
have to observe that to vary his vocabulary 
is not the whole duty of a journalist, and 
that if the most eminent English authors 
are constrained to content themselves with 
one expression for a European sovereign, 
Yokohama editors cannot fairly require 
two for the ruler of Japan. For the rest, 
habit is a dangerous authority. There 
are habits even in this Settlement that the 
educated world is not likely to elevate 
into examples. We are willing to believe 
that the writer in the Yapan Herald has 
heard the term “Mikado” used col- 
loquially by Japanese. 
adapt their language to their hearers. 
We are willing also to admit that the 
word has been recently used in a Japa- 
nese ode and that Mr. GRIFFIS called his 
book “The Mikado’s Empire.” Those 
who desire to take their every-day 
vocabulary from poetry and the backs of 
books may indulge the idosyncracy to the 
top of their bent. But even though the 
Fapan Herald could prove—which it can- 
not—that the term Mrkado was in daily 
use by educated, official, and journalistic 
Japan to describe the Sovereign of this 
Empire, we should still maintain that its 
employment by English writers in that 
sense would be constructively discourteous. 
The proper and polite way for Englishmen 
to speak of Japan’s ruler is to use a title 
included in English dictionaries, and cur- 
rently applied in the Occident to a So- 
vereign occupying the position of EMPEROR. 
In such a matter, everything exceptional 
is arbitrary and therefore discourteous. 


Our own be- 
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“THE TIMES” AND THE MOST-FA- 
VOURED-NATION CLAUSE. 
Essa ees 
CCORDING toa telegram, dated at 
London March 6th and published in 
America, The Times has commented edi- 
torially on a correspondent's inference 
that the new Treaty of Commerce between 
the United States and Japan provides for 
the admission of the former’s citizens to 
entire freedom of trade travel and re- 
sidence in Japan, in return for their sub- 
mission to Japanese jurisdiction. The 
telegram says that Zhe Times complains 
of the conservatism of English diplomacy 
in adhering to obsolete and worthless 
privileges, to the detriment of commercial 
interests. It also accuses England of 
thwarting Japan’s attempt to establish 
commercial relations with other nations. 
These criticisms are partly based on a 
doubt entertained by Zhe 7imes whether 
the favoured-nation clause in the old 
treaties, as interpreted by Great Britain, 
does not prevent Japan from “enlarging 
American rights without granting an 
identical boon to other treaty nations at 
the same time.” 

The words we have here italicised are 
taken verbatim from the telegraphic re- 
port. .They doubtless convey roughly the 
sense of Zhe Times’ comment, though it 
is, of course, in the last degree improbable 
that the leading English journal employed 
language so loose and inaccurate. It is 
absurd to talk of American “rights ” being 
extended by a new commercial treaty, 
and it is a manifest contradiction to apply 
the adjective “ identical ” to aboon granted 
to one party conditionally and to another 
unconditionally. Divested of these tele- 
graphic blunders, however, the evident 
gist of Zhe Times’ “ doubt” is that Japan’s 
hands are tied by the old treaties and 
that she may find a difficulty in giving to 
one Power, as a matter of exchange, 
privileges which she declines to give to all 
the other Treaty Powers gratis. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that this 
question has been already threshed out 
pretty thoroughly in the columns of the 
Japan Mail. We have shown that by no 
conceivable twisting of terms can the 
favoured-nation clause be interpreted in 
an unconditional sense. Its actual words 
are these :— 


It is hereby expressly stipulated that the British 
Government and its subjects will be allowed free 
and equal participation in all privileges, im- 
munities, and advantages, that may have been, or 
may be hereafter, granted by his Majesty the 
Taikun of Japan, to the Government or subjects 
of any other nation. 


There is not the slightest ambiguity here. 
For the purposes of a commercial treaty 
Japan is nothing more than .a store with 
certain wares to sell. Shehas promised her 
foreign customers that whenever she dis- 
poses of any of her wares to one of them, all 
the rest shall be entitled to free and equal 
participation. That is to say, she has pro- 
mised that they shall have the privilege of 


possessing and using the same wares on 
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equal terms. If she is asked to give to all 
gratis the wares she has sold to one for an 
equivalent, the participation ceases to be 
“equal” and becomes essentially unequal. 
Often as this perfectly plain proposition 
has been stated, it remains up to the pre- 
sent unanswered. No on one has ever 
made so much as an attempt to answer. 
Confronted by it, the critics on the other 
side immediately thrust -their heads 
into the sand of International Law. 
They do not even undertake to show 
how International Laws applies to the 
case, They do not quote a single di 
tum of any international jurist, or cite 
a single example from the records of inter- 
national intercourse, in support of their 
contention. 


Their one and only pretence 
is that Western nations are not likely to 
agree to such a rendering. Nowit is very 
true that International Law is a code of 
extraordinary elasticity. Its propositions 
have been applied by strong nations in 
support of very singular proceedings, and 
quoted by aggressive Powers as strangely 
as the Devil is said to quote scripture in 
his moral dilemmas. Setting aside, then, 
for the moment the otherwise conclusive 
fact that the unequivocal and unmistakable 
language of the Japanese Treaty defies the 
perverse ingenuity of any international 
casuist, let us see whether the actual prac- 
tice of nations gives any colour to the 
contention of our opponents. Are there 
any recorded and authenticated instances 
where the Great Powers interpreted the 
favoured-nation clause as conferring on all 
of them title to enjoy unconditionally pri- 
vileges granted conditionally to one of 
their number? 

On October 23rd, 1869, there was signed 
at Peking a Supplementary Convention to 
the Treaty of Tientsin. The signatories 
were Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, on behalf 
of Great Britain, and Prince KUNG and the 
Ministers of the Tsung-li Yamén, on the 
part of China. The Convention secured 
for British subjects certain advantages, as 
tariff concessions, the opening of new 
ports, the establishing of bonded ware- 
houses, the privilege of navigating inland 
waters in foreign-owned vessels, and of 
renting store-houses and temporary resi- 
On the other side, 
Great Britain gave a guid pro guo. She 
agreed to an increase of the import duty on 
opium and the export duty on silk, and con- 
sented that China should appoint Consuls 
in the British dominions. Now here is a 
case in which the QUEEN’s Representa- 
tive, without the concurrence of his col- 
leagues, affixed his signature to a Con- 
vention by which various important ¢x- 
tensions of trading facilities were secured 
for his nationals in exchange for conces- 
sions on Great Britain’s side. 
to the unconditional rendering of the 
favoured-nation clause, Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCOCK deliberately stultified himself and 
sacrificed the interests of his country by 
signing this Convention, inasmuch as the 
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privileges he obtained for England became 
at once enjoyable by the other Treaty 
Powers without the conditions to which he 
pledged her. In other words, France, 
Germany, Italy, and so forth, would 
have acquired precisely the same ex- 
tension of tradal facilities as Great 
Britain, but would not have been obliged 
to give any guid pro quo. The mere 
statement of a proposition so absurd is 
enough to demonstrate its impossibility. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK did not fall into 
any such snare for the simple reason that 
there was no snare to fall into. He knew 
perfectly well that an unconditional render- 
ing of the favoured-nation clause could 
not be supported by any law and would 
never be claimed by Great Britain. In his 
despatch to the Earl of CLARENDON, cover- 
ing the draft Convention, he lays down in 
the most emphatic terms the doctrine that 
the Convention must be either accepted 
or rejected in its entirety by the other 
Treaty Powers. ‘One part of the Con- 
vention,” he writes, “cannot be taken and 
the other rejected. It must be accepted 
or rejected by all the Treaty Powers, asa 
whole.” But 
Sir RUTHERFORD does not stop here. He 
goes on to note that a consensus of the 
Powers would probably bedifficultto obtain, 
and in support of this assertion he gives 
a most interesting and valuable piece of 
information as to the attitude of the 
Western States in respect of the favoured- 
nation clause. France, we thus learn, is 
the only European Power by which an un- 


This is conclusive enough. 


conditional interpretation bas been put 


on the clause, and her interpretation is 
based on special provisions. Here are Sir 
RUTHEREORD’S words :— 


France has always refused to be bound by any 
conditions attaching to concessions made to other 
Powers, while claiming, under the most-favoured- 
nation clause and two special Articles, the full 
enjoyment of any advantayes so gained. This is 
expressly stipulated in Article IX. of the French 
Treaty, signed at Tientsin; and by Article XL. it 
is still further provided for in the following words : 
—Tlest d’aillieurs entendu que toute obligation 
non consignée expressément dans la_ présente 
Convention ne sauia étre imposé aux Cousuls on 
Agents Consularies non plus qu’ a leurs 
x, tandis que, comme il a été stipulé, les 
jowiront de tous droits, priviléges, im- 
munités, et guaranties quelconques qui auraient 
&é ou qui seraient accordés par le Gouvernement 
chinois A dautres Puissances,”” 


















If, then, France declines to be bound by 
any condition attaching to concessions 
made by the Chinese to other Powers, her 
contention, however harsh, is supported 
by two special stipulations inserted in her 
Treaties with China. No such special 
provisions appear in her Treaty with 
Japan, and it would be monstrous to 
pretend that she alone of all Western 
States has the right—even if she had the 
inclination, which we do not for a moment 
believe—to attach to her compact with 
this Empire a signification diametrically 
opposed to its terms and not asserted by 
any other civilized country. Sir RUTHER- 
FORD ALCOCK, in the same despatch, 
represents the question in its true light 
when he writes: “Were China strong 





enough to support her international rights 
in defiance of any foreign Power, her 
Government could, of course, refuse to 
allow a privilege conceded to one country, 
under certain conditions, to be enjoyed 
by another irrespective of these. They 
would he perfectly entitled to say, ‘We 
have engaged to give you the treatment 
of the most favoured nation, and are 
ready, in letter and spirit, to fulfil our 
engagement ; but that does not warrant 
your claiming advantages without condi- 
tions which have only been conceded to 
another on their acceptance.’"’ In Japan’s 
case, there is not the smallest probability 
that force will be appealed to. Her plain 
rights will receive at the hands of Euro- 
pean States the same ready recognition 
that they have received at America’s. 

We might quote other conclusive ex- 
pressions from the correspondence con- 
nected with this Convention —as, for 
example, when Sir RUTHERFORD, in 
sending a copy of it to the Doyen 
of the Foreign Corps Diplomatique in 
Peking, writes :—‘ Privileges or advant- 
ages cannot be unconditional, or without 
corresponding obligations ; and these must 
be equally binding upon all who share the 
advantages, in accordance with the de- 
clared object of the most-favoured-nation 
clause ”—but space forbids us to dwell 
further upon this particular precedent. It 
will suffice to note that, although the Con- 





vention was not ratified owing to commer- 
cial objections raised by British Chambers 
of Commerce, it received the endorsement 
of HeR Majesty’s Government. Lord 
GRANVILLE conveyed to Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCOCK expressions of ‘‘the highest ap- 
preciation and approval of his zealous and 
indefatigable exertions’’ and assured him 
that, though reluctantly obliged to bow to 
the opinions of the Chamber of Commerce, 
“nothing could be further from the inten- 
tion of HER Majesty’s Government than 
to impute to him any blame for the part he 
took in the conclusion of the Convention.” 

Let us pass now to an example in which 
In 1873, 
the Italian Minister in Japan signed a 
Convention with representatives of the 
Japanese Government, by which the privi- 
lege of free travel in the interior was 
granted to Italian subjects on condition 
that, so soon as they passed the existing 
Treaty Limits, they should be under Japa- 


Japan herself was concerned. 


nese jurisdiction. 
case. 


Here, then, was a test 
If the most-favoured-nation clause 
could really be interpreted in the uncon- 
ditional sense now claimed for it by 
certain writers, the other Treaty Powers 
had only to sit quict and allow Italy to 
ratify the proposed Convention, inasmuch 
as the interior of Japan would then have 
been thrown open to the subjects and 
citizens of all alike without any obligation 
to observe the condition agreed to by 
Italy alone in respect of jurisdiction. But 
the Treaty Powers had no idea of inter- 
preting the favoured-nation clause in such 
Original from 
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an arbitrary and indefensible manner. 
On the contrary, fully understanding that 
privileges obtained conditionally by Italy 
could not be claimed unconditionally by 
other countries, they took steps to bring 
united pressure to bear on the Court at 
Rome, in order that the Convention might 
not be ratified. France played a leading 
part in this business. She instructed her 
Representative in Washington to seek the 
concurrence of the American Government 
in dissuading Italy from the contemplated 
step. Count DE Rémusat, in a despatch 
to the Marquis DE NOAILLES, after noting 
that the Ministers of England, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Spain in Japan, ‘viewed with 
regret the agreement brought about by the 
Minister of Italy,” and after observing 
that “the proposed convention would in 
effect destroy in a capital manner that 
unity of action which constitutes the first 
element of the success of foreign legations 
in Japan,” proceeds to say:—‘' The or- 
ganization of justice in Japan, and the 
laws in force there, do not furnish 
guarantees sufficient to render it wise to 
renounce, for the present at least, the 
tight of exercising protection over our 
citizens, and of securing to them, on these 
terms, access to the provinces of the in- 
terior.” It will be observed that no re- 
ference whatever is made to the favoured- 
nation clause. No question whatever is 
raised as to Japan’s right to read that clause 
in the plain sense of its plain words. On 
the contrary, Count DE R&MUSAT mentions 
without comment that “the Japanese Go- 
vernment has already declared that other 
nations shall enjoy similar privileges only 
on the same conditions.” 
considered feasible by the Powers was to 
influence the Italian Government against 
the Convention, and that course they suc- 
cessfully pursued. They desired to pre- 
serve unity of action in Japan, but they no 
more pretended to think that the favoured- 
nation clause held them together, than 
they pretended to imagine that it confer- 
red on six of them the right of enjoying 
unconditionally privileges granted to the 
seventh conditionally. They frankly ac- 
knowledged that in order to claim the 
privileges they must abide by the condi- 
tions, but not being prepared to accept 
the latter, and setting on the former a 
smaller value than the Italian graineurs 
did, they combined to dissuade Italy from 
proceeding with the arrangement. 

These precedents amply suffice to prove 
that the unconditional rendering of the 
favoured-nation clause is directly con- 
tradicted by the action of Western Go- 
vernments and by the recorded views of 
their Representatives. We shall, however, 
add one more example, In the Supple- 
mentary Treaty between Germany and 
China, signed at Peking on the grst of 
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March, 1880, we find the following claus: 





In the case of concessions made by the Chinese 
Government to another Government with which 
special joint stipulations of execution are con- 
nected, Germany, while claiming these concessions 
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for itself and subjects, will also give its consent to 
the stipulations of execution combined with them, 
Article 40 (the most-favoured-nation clause) of the 
dl of September 2nd, 1861, is not affected by 
this stipulation and is hereby expressly confirmed. 
If, by virtue of the same, subjects of the Empire 
Claim privileges, immunities, or advantages which 
may be granted by the Chinese Government to 
another Government, or to the subjects of any 
other nation, they shall also be subjected to the 
stipulations of execution connected with them. 








Here then, Germany, while adopting a new 
and explicitly conditional form of the fa- 
voured-nation clause, takes pains to ex- 
plain that no inference as to the sense of 
the old clause. must be drawn from this 
alteration of phraseology, and in the most 
distinct language declares that the old 
clause is just as conditional as the new. 
The words italicised by us settle the ques- 
tion definitely so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. 

The intercourse of States having treaties 
with each other is regulated in two ways: 
either by the text of their covenants, or, 
where that text is ambiguous, by the 
practice of civilized nations in like cases. 
In respect of the favoured-nation clause in 
Japan’s Treaties, there is no textual ambi- 
guity, and we have shown that the practice 
of the very Powers concerned has been in 
direct opposition to the unconditional inter- 
pretation of the clause. If the supporters 
of that interpretation would take the 
trouble to explain what justification they 
discover either in the text itself or in the 
practice of the Great Powers, their argu- 
ments might deserve consideration. For 
ourselves, we are strongly disposed to 
think that though neither the plain lan- 
guage of the Treaties nor the history of 
modern intercourse between the West 
and the East convinces them, the logic of 
impending events will be more successful. 











NATIONAL TAXES, 
= = 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance providing for the collection of national 
taxes by heads of cities, towns, or villages, and 
order the same to be promulgated. 











(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 13th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Marsucara Masaxosm1, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





Imperia Orpixance No. XXXIII. 
Heads of cities, towns, or villages shall collect 
the following national taxes in accordance with 
Act. IL. in the Procedure for the Collection of Na- 
tional Taxes as set forth in Law No, IX, issued 
in March, 1889 :— 





Income tax. 
License for brewing saké for domestic use as 
specified in the Appendix of the Saké Brewing 
Regulations. 

‘Taxes on confectionery—(tax on manufacture; 
tax on manufacturing business; tax on wholesale 
business, tax on retail business). 

Taxes on tobacco—(lax on manufacturing busi- 
ness; tax on brokerage, tax on tetail business). 

Tax on drugs—(tax on business). 

‘Tax on shipping. 

Tax on vehicle 

Licenses to deal in horses and cattle. 

















Shooting licenses. 





CENTRAL STAFF BOARD REGULA. 
TIONS. 
ae) aes 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Or. 
dinance relating to the Abolition of the Organiza. 
tion of the Supreme Counsellor-ship, the Military 
Central Staff Board Regulations, and the Naval 
Central Staff Board Regulations, and to the enact 
ment of the Central Staff Board Regulations, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated, 





(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual,) 
[Great Seal] 


Dated March 7th, 1889. 


(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kivoraks, 
Minister President of State, 
Count Oram Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 


Impgniat Orpinance No. XXX. 

Art. 1.—The Central Staff Board shall be esta- 
blished in Tokyo, and shall concern itself with 
matters relating to plans of expeditions, of national 
defence and of watlike operations, shall conical 
military staff officers and superintend (heir educa- 
tion, and have supervision and control over the 
Military Academy and the Land Survey Board. 

Act. 1L—An officer of the rank of general or 
lieutenant general shall be appointed Commande:- 
in-Chief of the whole troops of the empire, and, 
holding absolute responsibility under the direct 
control of His Imperial Majesty, shall take patt in 
all secret_militacy deliberations, and have contr 
of the entire business of the Board. 

Art. I[I.—There shall be one assistant to tle 
Commander-in-Chief, who shall be an officer of 
the rank of lieutenant-general or _major-general, 
and shall assist the Commander-in-Chief in the dis 
charge of his duties. Such assistant shall or shall 
not be appointed according to the amount of busi 
hess to be transacted. 

Art. [V.—All orders relating to military ste 
tegical movements shall emanate from the Con- 
mander-in-Chief, who shall. prepare the necessary 
plans, and, having obtained the Imperial approval 
thereof, shall in time of peace communicate tie 
same to the Minister of State for War, and in 
time of war to commanders of army corps of 
divisions, or to special commanders, in order that 
such plans may be properly cartied out. 

Art. V.—An Assistant Board shall be established 
under the Central Staff Board for the contrast 
general business and the management of frances, 
and for superintendence of the Military Library: 

Art. VIL—An officer of the rank of colonel ot 
lieutenant-colonel and three officers of the sak 
of major or captain shall be appointed to the 
Assistant Board, and under them there shall te 
two officers of the rank of lieutenant, two sccov 
tants, and several clerks. 

Art. VIL—An officer of the rank of Tieutena! 
and several clerks shall be appointed to manage 
the Military Library. 

Act, VIIL—Two bureaux and one section ial 
be established in connection with the Central Si! 
Board, to transact various branches of business a 
under :— P 

First Bureau—To deal with (1) plans of expe 
tions and army organization, and (2) methods“ 
communication. 

Second Bureau—To deal with (1) plans of." 
tional defence, the conduct of warlike ope 
and the decision of important matters in the '*% 
and (2) with foreign military affairs, ; 

Compilation Section—To deal with (1) the cot, 
pilation of geographical information relating 
this and other countries, of foreign politica! Vist 
and of information descriptive of the cone™ 
warlike operations whenever undertaker, 
the translation of foreign books. ute 

Art. IX.—The Director of each Bureau st 
an officer of the rank of staff-colonel, and the sed 
officers, eight in number, shall be of the 
lieutenant-colonel, major, and staff-captait- 
Nors.—In addition to the above several officers $F 00 ts 

captain or first-lieutenant belonging to any, sist in itt 


Military Service, may be attached to a bureau t0 455° 


Besiness: 

Art. X.—The director of the Compilatit 
tion shall be an officer of the rank of lett, 
colonel or_major belonging to any branch, 
Military Service, and the other officers: 
number, shall be of the rank of major FE ice, 
lieutenant of any branch of the ‘Military oe 
or shall be civil officials, In addition t© 
several clerks shall be appointed 
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ABOLITION OF TITLE-DEEDS. 
Seavege ee? 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 


relating to the Abolition of ‘Title-deeds, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa, Kryotaxa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsucata Masavosni, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Law No. XIIL 
Title-deeds shall henceforth be abolished, and 
the land-tax shall be levied on the value of land as 
registered and signed in the Land Books (tochi- 
dai-cho). 








CITY GOVERNMENTS. 


—S 





We hereby give our sanction to the present law 
relating to the establishment of special systems of 
procedure in Tokyo shi, Kyoto shi, and Osaka 
shi, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual). 

[Great Seal]. 
Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count MatsvucaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 








Law No. XII. 

Art. L—Neither Shicho nor assistants shall be 
appointed in Tokyo shi, Kyoto shi, or Osaka shi 
the functions of Shicho be exercised by the Chiji 
and those of assistants by secretaries. 

Act. IL—The city councils of Tokyo shi, Kyoto 
shi, and Osaka shi'shall consist of the Chiji, secre- 
laries, and honorary councillors. 

Art, III.—No treasurer, clerk, or other subordi- 
nate official shall be ated in the above-men- 
tioned shi, their duties being ged by officials 
of the City Office. : 

Art. IV.—The ku hitherto existing in the above 
mentioned shi shall be retained, and the city coun- 
cil shall elect to each ku a Kucho and several 
salaried clerks. 

The number of clerks shall be specially fixed by the City 











ch. 








Art. V.—No deputy Kucho shall be appointed 
in the above-mentioned shi, and in the event of 
a Kucho being incapable of discharging his duties 
his chief clerk shall represent him in his functions. 

Act. VL—The Chiji of any of the above-men- 
tioned shimay cause a Kucho to assist him in busi- 
ness relating to the administration of suburban or 
city districts and in the business of the treasurers 
connected with the ku of said Kucho. 

Art. VIL.—Should the amalgamation or separa- 
tion of kw in any of the above-mentioned shi be 
deemed necessary, an Imperial[Ordinance relating 
thereto shall be issued. 

Art, VIII—Each Au in the above-mentioned shi 
shall be an election district for the election of mem- 
bers of the City Assembly. 

















DIRECT NATIONAL TAXES. 
ee ae 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the phrase ‘direct national 
taxes” as mentioned in the Law of Election of 
Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Imperial Ordinance concerning the House of 
Peers, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 26th, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryotaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukata Masayosui, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








ImpertaL Orpiwance No. XLI. 

The Direct National Taxes mentioned in the 
Law of Election of Members of the House of Re- 
presentatiyes and the Imperial Ordinance con- 
cerning the House of Peers, shall be the Land 
Tax and the Income Tax. 
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LAND BOOK REGULATIONS. 
gee eos 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Or- 
dinance relating to the Land Book Regulations, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual,) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated March 22nd, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kurops KivoTaKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MarsucarTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





Imprniat Orpixaxce No. XXXIX. 

Art. L—In the Land Book shall be registered 
all matters relating to the Land Tax. 

Att. I—The Land Book of a city shall be 
compiled at the City Office, and that of a town or 
village at a gun or island office, and at these 
offices also shall be transacted business relating 
thereto. 

Art. IIL.—Every registration of transference of 
ownership of land or hypothecation of the same 
ata registry office should be at once notified to 
the office having control of the Land Book of that 
district. 

Art. IV.—Any person desiring an extract from 
a Land Book shall be charged for the same at the 
rate of 2 sen for one piece of land. 

Ait. V.—Ifa title-deed has not undergone any 
alteration it may be regarded as of equal value 
with the extract referred to in the foregoing article. 

Art. VI.—Detailed rules connected with the 
present regulations shall be specially fixed by the 
Minister of State for Finance. 

Art. VIL.—In localities where the City System 
is not in force the Land Book of a dw shall’ be 
dealt with at the office of such ku. 



























CORRESPONDENCE. 
en 
THE RECENT EPIDEMIC AT MIURA. 


‘To rHe Epiror oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—The recent epidemic in the Mura 
District of this Ken, at a locality not far from 
Yokosuka, although limited in extent, and already 
at an end, was distinguished by a mortality so 
high and by such apparent infectiousness, that the 
question of its nature is one of no little importance. 
You will therefore, I trust, pardon my calling 
attention to a paragraph in the Fiji Shimpo of 
yesterday which, under the head of “A Great 
Medical Question,” after quoting my opinion, 
the result of personal investigation, that the epide- 
mic was essentially one of typhus fever, and that 
of Dr, Nakabama, who afterwards visited the 
affected hamlets at the instance of the Naimusho, 
concurring with mine; goes on to say that a post- 
mortem examination of one of the victims of the 
epidemic haying been made at the Yokosuka 
Naval Hospital, in which the brain was found un- 
affected, the disease in debate therefore cannot be 
deemed typhus fever. 

As.a matter of fact, post-mortem examination 
alone, even though of many cases instead of one 
only, is of little or no value as regards the diagnos 
of typhus fever, and this more particularly so in 
reference to the brain. A few brief quotations 
from authorities differing in nationality will, I 
think, demonstrate this beyond cavil and, at the 
same time prove that whether Dr. Nakabama and 
myself are or are not correct in our opinion, the 
fact stated by the Fiji Shimpo has no weight 
against it. 

Lebert, in Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, a German 
standard, says: “ Despite the evident participation 
of the brain and nervous system in the disease, 
they present nothing characteristic anatomically ” 
and farther, ‘There are, therefore, no characteris- 
tic and pathognomonic changes in typhus fever.” 
Eichhorst, also a German and a recent writer, in 
his Handbook of practical medicine, speaks as 
follows :—** Typhus fever presents no specific an- 
atomicalchanges.” Reynolds’ system of medicine 
(English), says: “The anatomical changes that 
can be appreciated in typhus are few, and the only 
one that is quite constant is the change in the 
blood. * * * * * ‘The nervous system com- 
monly shows after death no lesion whatever to 
account even for intense head symptoms.” And 
Wilson, an American author, in his book on the 
continued fevers, speaks to the same effec 
“The brain and nervous system, notwithstanding 
the prominence of the nervous symptoms of the 
disease, present no characteristic changes. * * 

*° Anatomically, typhus fever presents no 
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characteristic lesion.” It is certainly rather un- 
fortunate that for the purpose of disproving our 
diagnosis the gentlemen quoted by the Fiji Shimpo 
should have pitched upon exactly ‘that organ 
which is, perhaps, most rarely altered by the poi- 
son of typhus fever. 

Were the matter not one of practical and vital 
importance, I should not think it worth while to 
notice a newspaper item of this kind which may, 
after all, be an erroneous statement of the facts 
observed, but if, as I believe, typhus fever has 
really appeared here in epidemic and most virulent 
form, it is well that the fact should be established 
beyond doubt in order that the people and Autho- 
tities may quickly recognize and be ready to cope 
with so formidable a disorder. 

Yours, &e., 

STUART ELDRIDGE, M.D. 
Member Central Board of Health. 
No. 167, Yokohama, April 8th, 1889. 

















«CHRISTIAN UNION,” &c. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Of late there has been a good deal in 
your good paper on this and kindred topics. As I 
iake an interest in this subject I may be permitted 
a few words on it. 

‘The world has been supplied with a great many 
creeds and a man without a creed is a man with- 
outa religion—the question of union then is, to 
find a proposition on which all parties concerned 
are agreed, 

As our question is a Christiau Union we ought 
not to have far to go to get such a statement. 

Ifaman is entilted to the name Christian he 
should believe in Christin his resurrection and 
ascension. 

John, in so many words, says he wrote his 
Gospel that men might believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and believing they migiit have life 
through his name. Now, the more complicated 
you niake a proposition the harder it is to, get 
people to agree on it: therefore we should in a 
ceed avoid all appearance of philosophising. 
The proposition is that Christ is God’s Son—or 
stated in other words Christ arose from the dead 
—this is stated as a fact and if believed at all must 
be believed on testimony, 

Any one who would reject this proposition as 
untrue would have been rejected as unworthy to 
bear the name of Christian by Peter, John, or 
Paul, and he could tot properly bear the name 
now. 

Well we now have the advantage of having one 
thing on which all Christians must agree. 

Is anything else necessary? ‘The proof is all 
centered on that ‘one fact—in one person, Jesus 
Christ. ‘That is enough; nothing else is necessary, 
Yet there are corollaries thatnecessarily follow—or 
precede, just as you look atit. One is, the Bible 
is a tiue book and should be obeyed. 

I can conceive of Protestants being united, but I 
cannot conceive of a union with Roman Catholics 
as long as they worship and pray to Mary, for 
instance. 

I conceive that most creeds have been made to 
fence people into a certain fold; the effect is the 
other way, to drive them out. 

If a creed be one that all sects believe, it cannot 
be called sectarian, As sectarianism is considered 
narrow, it would be a great advantage to have a 
creed stated so that all might accept it. We have 
such a one. 

Now a word as to differences. I write first with 
reference to agreements, yet there are differences. 
Ate they great or are they small? If great and 
serious we must keep apart in order that’ we may 
have no part nor lot in what we conceive to be evil. 

If they are small and insignificant, are we just- 
ified in being kept apart by them ? 

“In essentials unily, in non-essentials liberty ; 
in all things charity,” is a saying worthy of all 
acceptation, Strange as it may sound, I am in- 
clined to think the main trouble about union is, 
that people do not want to let go of the non-essen- 
tials. If they did we could soon be one happy fold. 
The Saviour said there would he one fold, one 
shepherd. 

Let all drop the little differences, or hold them 
as personal property, not to be forced on others, 
and how quickly we would necessarily be ons 
because we could n’t tell each other apart without 
these party badges. 

Unity of faith, diversity of opinion; faith has 
to do with facts and testimony ; opinions are con- 
clusions drawn from a course of reasoning. 

In the Christian system there is the centripetal 
force drawing allto Christ ; there is the centrifugal 
force drawing each one according to his own bent 
of mind. 

The former compels a man—he must believe 
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the truth—lo be a Christian, but aside from this, 
each individual has his Christian philosophy in 
his own right. ‘ 

The Japanese say Daidishdi—*The same in 
big things, different in little.” Unite on the 
former and cast away the latter. 

Faith in Christ is the divine creed : faiths in a 
great number of propositions are the human creeds. 
Let us by all means take the divine creed and be 
satisfied with it :—‘ The secret things belong unto 
the Lord our God: but the things that are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children forever, that 
we may,do all the words of this Law.” Deut. 
XXIX, 29. 

Your obedient servant, 

















CHAS. E. GARS] 
Tsuruga, Oka, April 31d, 1889. 





A PROTEST. 
To THe Epiror or THe “ Japan Mai.” 

Sip,—I should like to make a reply to the 
criticism of my speech, that appeared in the 
Fapan Gasette of the ist inst, You will oblige 
me by giving me a little space in your valuable 
columns. 
the first place, the Editor of the Gaze¢te must 
have had a very inaccurate report of my speech ; 
or he would not have said what he did say about 
it. I did not say in any speech that Japanese 
traders would be able to save al least 10 per cent. 
by exercising a little more commercial sagacity. 
What I said’ was that by freeing themselves fiom 
the hands of dishonest people they would be able 
to save an amount not very insignificant, which 
might be 1, 2, 3 or 10 per cent. or even more! 

T believe in and admire the high moral standard 
of English merchants in general, but [ suppose even 
the or of the Gazette cannot deny that there 
are not a few dishonest traders who seek to grow 
fat on the ignorance of foreigners. 1 know how 
some London firms introduce their Japanese 
friends to manufacturers at the front door, and 
how at the back door they ask the manufacturers 
to reserve a commission for themselves. I know 
one instance in which they asked to have 10 per 
cent, and in another instance 5 per cent, for them- 
selves on Japanese business. Is this not a most 
miserable way of trading ? [t is condemned by all 
English merchants of high character whom I have 
met. Lam not speaking from pure imagination 
formed during a stro!l in London streets. I speals of 
Uhings seen, not imagined. Ihave no sympathy for 
doing things in a stealthy manner, and T have a 
right to adyise my countrymen to guard themselves 
against the fraudulent practices that prevail. Per- 
haps the source of the evil is in manufacturers 
allowing a commission to those who introduce 
customers to them ; but the buyers can avoid it by 
exercising alittle more sagacity. I shall give a few 
instances to show the state of things. A geutle- 
man whom I know in England, went toa machine. 
maker not long ago to obtain an estimate, 
and he was asked “How much are we to put on 
for you.” A friend of minein England (just to test 
the reality of the thing) asked a manufacturing 
firm through telephone “what commission they 
would give him.” ‘The reply was ‘As much as 
you like.” Such is the state of things, and there is 
every possibility of Japanese buyers falling victims 
to it. I should be surprised if the editor of the 
Gazette were not acquainted with what prevails in 
his own country, I know the Gazette is a paper 
of too high standing to take up the cause of 
dishonest traders, but I must say its Editor is very 
poorly equipped if his information does not come 
up to the observation of a casual tourist whom he 
seems to look down on with scorn, 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


K. KAWAKAMI. 















































Tokio, April roth, 1889. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 








To Tne Epitor of THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Srr,—Without desiring to enter into controversy 
with any of your numerous correspondents upon 
this subject f should Tike, with your permission, ta 
pen a few remarks. Many minds have uttered 
many things because, as is perfectly natural, men 
view things from different points. That unity 
is essential will be readily admitted ; that it is eni- 
joined probably none willdeny. Prophesy points to 
a period when the wolf and the lamb shall be toge- 
ther, The lamb is a gentle creature, and no doubt 
would offer no objections to feeding with the wolf 
under certain conditions. But the troubleis on the 
otherside. ‘The wolf thinks it would be very much 
more congenial to his natural instincts if he fed on 
the lamb. Every denomination is desirous of pro- 
moting unity, provided all other denominations will 
identify themselves with them. What are we to 
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be? Methodists, Congregationalists, or Baptists ? 
What.is te survival of the fittest? and who is to 
decide the quest Mr. Garst says we should 
unite on big things and cast away the little. Who 
is to decide what is big and what is litle, and why 
should we fling away things that are little because 
theyare so? He says again, Faith in Christ is the 
divine creed. Faith in'a great number of pro- 
positions are human creeds. It depends upon who 
propounds the propositions, whether Paul or your 
correspondent. But faith is not a creed at all. It 
is a vital principle of the soul. 

Some advocate that we should be simply Chris- 
tians, as if every true believer is not a Cliristian no 
matter to what denomination he may belong. ‘The 
name Christian is itself nickname. In my view, 
denomination isthe inevitable outcome of diversity 
of thought. We cannot discard names; men won't 
letus do it; Wesley never intended to forma new 
sect. It formed iiself. ‘This name is inevitably 
connected with that great movement. Alexander 
Campbell struck out’ for a return to primitive 
Christianity and primitive names, and those who 
foliow in the same track will be distinguished by 
the name of Campbellite to the end of the Chapter; 
it will cling to them in spite of all protest. They 
are simply a new denonainational coin, and are as 
distinct fiom everybody else as everybody else is 
from them. 

God has ordained there shall be harmony in 
variety; all nature proclaims it. There is no law 
by which every leaf upon the same tree shall be 
alike; facial expression and colour forms of animal 
and vegetable life differ essentially. Men do not 
walk alike, look alike, dvess alike, speak alike, or 
think alike. 

You cannot organise thought any more than you 
can regulate the movements of a flea or marshall 
the sands of the desert. Harmony of thought, of 
method, of church government, and church service ; 
every one thinking and acting alike, would be the 
unity of agraveyard, All the heads go west ; all 
the feet go east; all lie composedly upon their 
backs; all’ their eyes piously upwards toward 
heaven. But itis a unity of death. 

There never can be unity of organis 
thought, of belief, or of life spiritual or 
Is a metaphysical impossibility. 

Go to the poultry yard and try to. make all the 
cocks and hens, turkeys and turkeyesses keep step. 
Lay down rules for theit locomotion. Goto the sea 
and bid the fish all swim in a ceitain direction; 
go to the mountain top and proclaim to the 
feathered (ibes that they must ail fly according to 
agiven rule, and never henceforth dream of fly- 
ing according to their own fancy. Rules for flying 
in fine weather, when to settle, and where, and 
how, in a dignified manner. Rules for flying in 
rainy weather, in storms, gales, &c., but never 
attempt to regulate thought, emotion, faith, Let 
there be unity by all means, but let it be unity of 
purpose in endeavouring to save wrecked huma- 
nity ; let there be unity of soul, and sympathy and 
love, and let us not be aye straining at solitary 
gnats while we are gulping whole herds of camels, 
bag, baggage and all. I thank you for your kind- 
ness in publishing my letter and remain, 

Yours obediently, 


FRANCIS STANILAND. 
Yokohama, April 10th, 1889. 
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“THE PRIVATE SECRETARY” AT 
THE PUBLIC HALL, 
Sea aes 


An amateur performance was given on Satur- 
day night at the Public Hall, toa well-filled house. 
“The Private Secretary” proved to be anything 
but a happy selection, for although many in the 
audience laughed immoderately at the absurdities 
presented by the Rev. Mr. Spalding, it was also 
apparent that a large number were anything but 
delighted—ennuyés who were glad when the piece 
came to an end. ‘Ihree-act farces are a mistake, 
and to designate “The Private Secretary’ comedy 
is a misnomer. Cut down at least by half, and 
played briskly in three scenes, it might serve the 
purpose of seating an audience, and even then 
few persons would be found capable of enduring 
it a second time, But for an evening's entertain- 
ment it is decidedly what Americans call too 
thin,” as the piece abounds with inanities in a 
dialogue that frequently becomes wearisome, 
while it is almost entirely lacking in true apo 
thegm. ‘The principal parts are colourless and 
common-place, or if they have colour at all it is 
the tinge of vulgarity, for amongst the foremost 
characters are a vulgar lodging-house keeper, « 
vulgar tailor, and a vulgar old Indian uncle, the 
central figure in the piece being an impossibly 
idiotic curate; while there is neither plot, incident, 
nor situation worth describing. 
































"way, and he was very much en évidence. 





A character part is always safe in the hands of 
Mr, Read, and his Rev. Mr. Spalding was no excep- 
tion to this rule, but a litle Spalding goes a los 
Mr. 

Herbert played Douglas Cattermole. It would be 
difficult for the best actor in the universe to shine 
in such a character, but he would speak distinct] 
which Mr. Herbert very often didnot. ‘This gen- 
deman has a habit of biting his words, frequently 
retaining the latter half within his teeth, and to 
such an extent was this the case that the audience 
often lost the context of a sentence. Although 
Mr. Herbert undertakes characters wide apart as 
the poles, he fails entirely to sink his individuality 
deeper than the cut or colour of his clothes, and is 
nsequently always Mr. Herbert, Mr. Bayne 
(Cattermole), played the conventional Indian uncle 
in orthodox fashion, and ratiled through the 
part like a professional, but there was really noth- 
ing in it. For the rest, Mr. Brewer played Gibson, 
Mr. Shand Maysland, Mr. Adamson Henry Mfars- 
land, Mr. Pakenham a Servant, and Mr. Walk 
shaw a Gardener, The ladies had little to do but 
to look pretty, and they succeeded in this without 
effort, and Mr. Henson, capitally made up, was 
in voice and bearing an excellent Mrs. Stead. 

The Imperial Marine, Band occupied the 
orchestra, and gave a capital rendering of several 
good pieces of music. 


























IMPERIAL MINIATURE YACHT 


CLUB. 
og 
ne spring regatta of the Imperial Model Yacht 
Club took place on the grd instant, at Shibabama 
(Mibarashi,) Tokyo. ‘The weather, which had not 
been at all promising during the previous for 
eiglt hours, proved in the end to be eminently 
favourable, and in consequence, the regatta was 
held under the most agreeable auspices. It had 
been arranged that the first. event should take 
place at hall-past two, but spring tides somewhat 
upset the plans of the Committee, and the first 
race had therefore to be deferred till half-past 
dee, Even at that hour the extensive flats which 
at low water siretch out towards the forts, were 
barely covered, and when a start was at length 
obtained a fiercely running current sadly inter- 
fered with the otherwise well laid schemes of many 
skippers. The weather, however, as wehavealready 
indicated, was most propitious: the brightest sun- 
shine prevailed and a light breeze came in from 
the eastward—too light in the earlier hours of the 
afternoon to be more than perceptible to. the 
spectators, but yet of sufficient weight to drive the 
little craft along at good speed. Attracted by the 
fine afternoon a large number of visitors, both 
Japanese and Foreigners, assembled in the 
grounds of the Club, and watched with much i 
terest the movements of the miniature yachts. The 
course for all the events was a five hundred yards 
stietch to windward, the boats starting from a 
poitt some distance to northward and finishing 
opposite the spectators. The first race was for 
first class boats 30 to 36 inches waterline length, 
time being allowed at the rate of two seconds per 





























inch, ‘The prize was a silver plated tankard 
presented by the Club. ‘The following were the 
entiie 
Water 
Nae, Ric. Owxer,  Sanenay, twee 
Aho Chinese...T. 1, Glover...Gea, Whitéeld. 33 inches 1 
Constitution JeM. James. VE. Heart ......033 inches 2 
Petrel 4: M. James...J. M. James. 3t inches © 
Seoutloae ef 2°. He James... H. James 1. gr inches © 
Hawk Cutter “"J.'M, James A. Owston.... 3a inches 
Gra Cutter The Club ..M. Squire ss 33 inches © 
Davids Ture Cutter C.D, West Gs De Weel. 33 inches @ 


Alll started, but only five kept their course, the 
others incontinently heading in the wrong direction 
The China boat and Constitution took the lead 
from the outset, and finished yards ahead of their 
opponents, Ado first in gm. 2g sec. and Con- 
stitution second, in 14m. 02 sec. The second 
race was for second class boats of 24 to 30 inches 
waterline length, time allowance as in the previous 
race; the prize was a silver plated tankard, pre- 
sented by Mr. R. W. Irwin, Hawaiian Minister. 
‘The following were the entries :— 


Nawe. Rio. 











Owsen. Sanepay. Warer 










Albatross 





thooner. J. M. James ....J+M. James. 














r scGutter 0 C.D, West 200A. Owston iches 3 
Cormurant "Schooner, Tieut. Yost Beart...... 36 inches § 
hid Cutter... C.D. West H. James. 26 inches 3 
Keepsake... Cutter 2, C.D. West Whitfield: 27 inches © 
Blaikie D. West 22.00°C. D. Daz inches © 
Nachi M. Squire..0.M.S ! a6 inches © 





All seven started. In this as in the former 
race the windward boats appeared to have the best 
of it, though one of these unfortunately luffed too 
much and’ got into difficulties with a neigh- 
boing row of stakes, Albatross, Captain James? 
schooner, won easily in Sm. 23 sec, the other 
schooner Cormorant finishing third, in 10m. 20 sec. 
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and Professor West’s cutter Tsuru taking second 
place in 10m. 15 sec. The third race started 
somewhat late. rd class boats competed, 18 
to 24 inches waterline length, time allowance as 
before ; first prize, a box of drawing instruments, 
presented by Dr. Dubois; second prize, a silver 













watch, The following were the entries :— 
Warm 
Noses. Rio. | Owner, Sauuapay, Lives 
Binghiher COREA. N 20 Inches 1 
Cutter mnches 2 
Cutter. a0 inches 3 
Cutter, 








Cater 





Pheasant ., 
Pigeo) 
Quail 















‘ & a0 inches 
Y. Ito 20 inches 0 
M. Nakamuda ..\J. MM. James..a0 inches 0 


‘Yhis race was started nearer the shore than in 
the previous cases and proved a most interesting 
match, Kingfisher, Linnet, and Bullfinch finished 
almost together, the judge awarding the prizes in 
the order named and deciding that only 2} secs. 
separated them from each other, ‘The leader’s time 
wasom. 20 sec, a slight ripple which the freshen- 
ing breeze created acting adversely on the progress 
of the little craft. It should be said that Alo 
and Constitution are almost identical models, the 
latter, however, having some: three pounds more 
lead than the former, which was built by Mr. 
Whitfield. A Japanese carpenter reproduced 
Aho's lines in Constitution. Nearly all the 
smaller boats were built by Mr. Blaikie of Yoko- 
hama. The lateness of the hour decided, the 
Committee to dispense with a consolation race 
which had been set down on the programme. 
The Committee were Viscount Inonye, Admiral 
Baron Inouye, Captain Ingles, R.N.,' Viscount 
M. Mori, Captain Motoyama’I.R.N., Mons. 
Masui Captain A. R. Brown, and Messrs. R. 
a, J. H. Gubbins, C. T. Kawakami, 
G. Whitheld, and F. H. Trevithick. Captain A. R. 
Brown acted as starter, M. Bertin as umpire, and 
Mr. Trevithick as time-keeper. 














TOKYO HIGHER COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL REGATTA. 
as 

‘The spring regatta of the teachers and pupils of 
the Tokyo Higher Commercial School took place 
on Saturday on the Sumida-gawa. With favour- 
able weather the occasion would have been most en- 
joyable, but the conditions of Saturday practically 
forbade anything like pleasure. At nine o'clock 
in the morning (when the sports began) rain was 
falling, not in’ cufficient volume to justify a post- 
ponement of the regatta, and still heavy enough to 
give a bleak and dreary aspect to the surroundings 
and to seriously mar the comfort of competitors 
and spectators alike. In an hour or two the sky 
brightened, and till well on in the afternoon the 
weather was dry but bitterly cold and raw. Be- 
tween three and four the rain recommenced to fall, 
and thence on to the last race nothing but dis- 
comfort was experienced, The various crews were 
not deterred, however, by any mere consideration 
connected with the weather and pluckily went 
through with the whole programme. ‘The regatta 
was held at. Mukojima, the Club House of the 
Imperial University situated on the eastern bank 
of the Sumida, being lent for the occasion. 
The races rowed the earlier part of the 























in 
day were mere general matches between scratch 


teams, and we content ourselves with giving 
the names of the crews of the winning boats 
alone, but the subsequent contests, being rowed 
between various classes and in other ways in- 
teresting, we publish the names of all the crews. 
The current, an important factor in the making of 
time, was against the boats during the best part of 
the afternoon, favouring the forenoon and the three 
last races. The boats were started from a point 
near the Azuma Iron Bridge, having been towed 
thither by the umpire’s launch, and finished op- 
posite the Club House, and some little skill in 
steering was called for when in their endeavour to 
hug the western shore and avoid the adverse cur- 
rent the crews got in each other's way. Actual 
fouls, however, were not of frequent occur: 
rence. The course for all the races was 1,000 
metres. ‘The Ladies’ Purses which formed the 
prizes for the eleventh and thirteenth races, were 
presented to the successful crews by Viscountess 
Enomoto (who was accompanied by the Minister 
of State for Communications). Mr. Yano, Director 
of the School, acted as President of the Regatta, 








Mr. S. Morishima as Vice-President, Messrs. S.| Y. 
Shinozaki, H. Hirao, Y. Fujimura, K. Naka- 
ta, K. Hatano, N. Someya, Machida, K. 





Honjé, M, Kato, M. Yamada, and M, Kawai as 
Committee, and Commander ‘Tashiro, Com- 
mander Asayeda, Commander Hirao, Lieutenants 
Kawamura, Nagahara, and Nakamizo, ain 
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James, and Mr. 
umpires. 

During the day most acceptable music was dis- 
coursed by the Imperial Nayal Band, and day fire 
works were displayed 
the events :— 


L. Salabellé as starters and 


Race No. 1. 
Wan 

T. Onodera (bow) 
K. Oizumi (2)... 

Y. Kamimura (3) 
K, Akiha (4) . 

Y. Nakano (5) 

Y. Iwama (stroke). 
M, Saté (cox.) 

Time, 














Ack. 
T. Shimokéchi (bow) 
Y. Kashihara (2) 
T. Miyake (3) 
Y. Takata (4) 
K. Kanazawa (3) 
S. Nagaya (stroke) 
Tamura (cox.) 
ime, 7 min. 


Race No. 3. 


F. Tsuiki (bow) 
H. Miyagawa (2) 
H. Nakai (3) ... 
. Morikawa 
T. Hirata (5) - s) 
K, Nabeshima (stroke). 
S. Shimada (Cox) 
Time, 7.40. 
Race No. 4. 
Wars, 
S. Takahashi (bow) 
K. Tamura (2) 
1, Shiraishi (3) 
































( 
S. Habu (stroke) 
C. Takashima (cox. 














H. Kaida (bow) 
e Kodaira (2) 
. Fukagawa (3), 
Y. Muramatsu (4) 
i Murase (5)... 
T. Nakamura (stroke) . 
N, Inudzuka (cox.) 
‘Time, 7.16. 
The time given is that of Red, which came in 








first but the prize was awarded to Blue on the 


ground that a foul had occurred. 
Race No. 6. 


Wane. 
N. Eujita (bow) 
T. Hayashi (2) 

1. Tsuchiya (3) 
{i Fujishima (4) 
~ Shimoj (5) 
H. Ohara (stroke) 
M. Furusawa (cox) 

‘Time, 





50. 
Race No. 7. 


Buack, 
H. Tsuyuki (bow) 
Y. Nagata (2). 
U. Nagara (3). 
S. Tanaka (4). 
K. Kondo (5) . 
T. J. Matsui (stroke) 
K. Hosaka (cox.) 
Time, 6.45. 
Race No. 8. 


(Preparatory Course.) (and year Principal Course.) 


Wutre, Buice, 
K. Kodama (bow! uchiya (bow)...) 
T. Hayashi (2) I. Aoki (2) 

R. Kaneko (3) N. Fujita (3) 
T. J. Ishibashi (4)... $1 K. Furusawa (4 
. Takeda (5).. S. Harada (5) 

H. Ohara (stroke)... |B. Tanabe 
Y. Hiramatsu (cox) M. Tsuda 


(ast year Principal Course.) (Elementary Course.) 
Rab. Bee 
H. Hashimoto (how) 


S. Takahashi (2) 
H. Murase (3) 






5 











K. Aoyama (bow) ...) 
Y. Nagata (2) 
Y. Sano (3) 
o M. Shikifa) 
Z. Kawasaki (3) 
K. Akaba (stroke)... | 
R. Momota (cox.) J 
Black had the favourable position under 
western bank, but lost ground at first. Towards 
the end, however, this crew pulled up and finish- 
only half a length astern of White, ‘Time, 6.55. 


U 












‘The following is a list of 


the|§ 


Race No. 9. 
(Preparatory Coursey (Femeptary Cours. 


M. Kobayashi (bow). R. Yamazaki (bow) 
Y. Nakamura (2)... | R. Aoyagi (2) 
KU. 













. (4) 
M. Oi (5). 
rsuyuki (stroke).. | N. Imamura (stroke) | 
KX. Hosako (cox). JS. Unotoro (cox)..J 
(and year Principal Course.) (ast year Principal Course) 
D. Kurita (bow) M. Okuda (bow)... 
AG Aida (2) H. Nakayama (2). 

A K “Reade Cee 
Fajishima (4) 
















z 


Yk 
Y. Fujimura (cox)...) KK. Hirata (cox)... 
The preparatory course crew finished with a 
clear length to the good, White second. Time, 
6.08. 





Racer No. 10, 
(Preparatory Course.) (Elementary Course.) 
Rep Bee 


S. Knkizaki (bow). K. Yunogi (bow) 
K. Fujioka (2). S. Sakamoto (2) 

K. Ishibashi (3) | K. Seki (3) . 
Sekt (4 pr I. Seijima (4) 
N. Akatsu (5) ; 
K. Hidaka (stroke)... 
K. Z. Morikawa (cox) 


(Accountants’ Course.) 


T. I. Matsui (bow) 
H. Ota (2). 
K. Uyeda (3). 
K. Yamamoto (4) 
R. Tanaka (5) ... 
T. Mori (stroke) U, Nagara (stroke: 
N. Someya (cox) M, Furusawa (cox) ...J 
White was early out of it. Red won by a length. 
Time, 5.58. 















5) 

Kendo tatroice), 
H. Kondo (cox). 

(ast year Course.) 
C. Hayami (bow) 
S. Kurihara (2) 
VY. Nagatomi (3) 
R. Yabashi (4) =. 
B. Kobayashi (5) 
















° 





Nieron Ginko. 
Races No. 11. 


Buur. Wars, 
M. Yamataka (bow) ...) K. Toyoda (bow)) 
S. Furuya (2) | ‘E. Nishitawa (2) 
Y. Kuga (3) | T. Yamazaki (3) | 
}. Onogi (4) 1 O. Suzuki (4)... 2 
R. Hayashi (5) 


S. Kumakura (3) 
Y. Deguchi (stroke)... K. Suda (stroke) 
S. Jimbo (cox) 


1. Otaka (cox) J 
White was nearest the bank, but as the tide was 
jist turning position did vot matter much, and 
Blue won by two lengths. Time, 5.25. 
IxsrrucTors, Orrictats, AND Guests. 
Race No, 12. 


Bue 
2) K. Komai (bow) 
+ | Y. Iga (2) 
1 S. Kochi (3) 
R. Itaya (Stroke) 
H. Okuma (Cox) 1.1) 


despair and White finished 













Reo, 
. Yokota (bow) 
Otani (2) 
S. Eguchi (3) 
Y. Yoshinati(stroke) 

S. Shimozaki (Cox) J 


Blue gave it up in 






alone. Time, 5.30. 
Race No. 13. 
Bue. Buacx, 
M. Hagiwara (bow) H. Ema (bow) 
T. Komatsu (2) Ww. romain 






R. Yamazale (3) 
N. Imamura (4 
K. Kudo (5) 
HH. Hirao (stroke) . 

K.Z. Morikawa (cox.) 


Y. Nagatomi (3) 

1 S. Sekiguchi (4) 
T. Kawamura (5) - 
Y. Harada (stroke 
T. Hiraoka (cox. 





y 
; 


Rust 
I. Fujioka (bow)... 
R. Aoyagi (2) 

S. Iwashita (3) 

o KK. Nakala (4) 
‘T. Kamei (5) 


Ware. 
K. Shinagawa (bow))] 





+ Yamaguchi (5). 
Kuchi (stroke) ... | ¥. Yano (stroke) ... 

H. Nagaoka (cox))  §. Harada (cox) J 

Red fell back early, but the other three came 
in a bunch. Blue, in'mid stream, contrived to 
ahead and won by three lengihs, White and 
having fouled at that distance from home. 


5.38. 











Race No. 14. 


nue, Bisce, 
T. Machida (bow) ....) S. Kakizaki (bow)) 
N, Kobayashi (2) T. Moroi (2) 
B. Kobayashi (3) K. Honjo (3 
N. Akatsu (4). I Seki (4) 

ii I. Mihashi (5). 
G. Kawamura (sti) 
y. Fojimura cox.) 


R. Yabashi (bow) « 
TAK. Ishibashi 3] 
















iWarre, 
Soyama (bow) 

Kondé (2) 

K. Yunogi (3) « 

S. Sakamoto (4) 

T. Chisaka (5) . 






3 K. Hidaka (4) 
F. Tanabe (5) 











IVERSITY OF ILLIN 
URBANA-CHAMPA 


M. Kato (stroke), 


ScHemnaty Ges) 


S!Odagalti (stroke) 
N. Someya (cox.) J 


OIS AT 
GN 
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‘The best race of the day. Red was never in it, 
but a capital contest ensued between the other 
three. Blue, pulling an excellent stroke, steady 
and not too fast, which latter was the predominat- 
ing fault of all the others, came up finely at the 
finish, winning by a quatier of a length, the same 
distance separating second and third. Time, 


Sete 
Race No. 15. 


Busck. 
U. Furutsu (bow) 
M. Sawada (2) 
M. Naka (3) . 
r. Otani () . 
K. Yokota (5) 
S. Kochi (stroke) 

I. Ishikawa (cox.) 


Rep. 

S. Midzuno (bow) 
N. Hiraga (2) 
K: Kagami (3) | 
C. Okumura (4), 
Y. Yoshinari (5 
S. Eguchi (stroke)... 

S.Kimura (cox,) 


H. Okuma (bow) 
K. Miyamatsu (2) - 
I. Yoshida (3) 
K. Komai (4) 
S. Hara (5) 
¥. Deguchi ( ‘ 
S. Nakanishi (cox 
Red with the inside position kept the lead to the 
end, winning by half a length, Blue far astern. 
‘Time, 6.46. 
















Bu 
















Race No. 16. 





a. 
‘Takahashi “(bow) 
rita (2) . 
Y. Takahashi (3) 
1 R: Watanabe (4) 
K. Miyaiti (4). 
S. Kishi (stroke). 
N. Tadano 


Brack. 
Otori (bow) . 
S. Ito (2) 
H. Shioda G3) 
Midzuno (y) 














da (stroke) 


S. Soya (cox.) 






Tita ( 
. Hayashi (4) 
0 G. Ends (4) 

G. Monma (5). 
1. Okuyama (stroke) Andé (stroke) 
K. Nakatani (cox.) ~ Tsurumi (cox) 

Black won by a length, the other crews getting 
into dificulties near the post. ‘Time, 5.11. 







R. Rinciye (4) 
Y. Nomura (5) 




















Race No. 17. 

(and year Principal Course.) (1st year Principal Course). 
(Btack.) (Warte.) 

M. Hagiwara (bow) $. Soyama (bos) 

K. Honjo (2) .. Komatsu (2). 


G ~ Kamei (3) 
"T. Kuchiki (4) ~ Hi 

S. Odagaki (5) 
K. Hatano (stroke) 


S. Tomiyasu ke | 
(Preparatory Course.) 
















5) 
G. Kawamura. (s'ig 
H., Nagaoka (cox.) J 


(Elementary Course.) 











(Rev,) (Bue) 
K. Kudo (box) M. Kawai (box) 
S. Kal ara (2) I: Mibashi (2) 








Iwash 
~Hiseadn ey 
Ema (5) 


isaka (3) . 
‘ano (4) i 
Kawamura (5) ... 
FB, ‘Tanabe (stroke) 
+ K. Shinagawa (cox.) J 






i 








H. 
M. Kata (stroke) 
N. Kobayashi (cox.) J 

This race was rowed in darkness, and time could 
not be taken. 








Black won by a length. 





IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY REGATTA. 
aye 

‘The spring regatta of the Imperial University 
took placeon Wednesday on the Sumida river. ‘The 
weather, though not of the most agreeable character, 
was at least dry, and the sports were witnessed by 
large crowds of spectators as well from the Boat- 
House Grounds as from the banks of the river, the 
warmest interest being taken in each, especially 
that for the Champion flag, and those between the 
Professors, and the Con aland Middle Schools. 
Indeed, had the weather only been a little 
milder, a more pleasant occasion could not well 
De conceived. ‘The Boat-House occupies a capital 
site on the eastern bank of the river, about 
amile above the fine new Azuma Bridge, and is 
surrounded by the cherry trees which have made 
Mukojima one of the chief places of spring resort 
in the capital. Even yesterday, though the sky 
looked watery throughout, and the air was chilly, 
it was pleasant to watch the pleasure-seeking 
throngs which surged along between the lines of 
pink-sprayed cherry-trees, and the countless boats, 
all benton the same errand, which moved about 
on the river. ‘The large balcony or stand of the 
Boat-House was crowded by invited guests, while 
the grounds below were occupied by students of 
all classes. ‘The races began in the forenoon, but 
we give only the names and crews of the winning 
boats as the interest attaching to those events was 
































jmidstream rendered the contest in most cases a 





“sure thing” for the boat nearest the Asakusa 
bank. Throughout the day the colours worn by 
the crews were Law, Green; Medecine, Red ; and 
Engineering, White. 

Mr. H. Watanabe, President of the University 
was Chief of the Regatta, and the other officials 
were :—Commander ‘Tashito, Commander Asaeda, 
Commander Kashiwabara, Commander Nagahara, 
and Lieutenants Nakamizo, Hosoya, and’ Nishi, 
and Mr. Sanya, starters and umpires; Piofessors 
Hatoyama, Miyake, Iwaya, Toyama, Yatabe, 
Baelz, West, Knott, and Strange, members of 
committee; Professor. Kikuchi, Chief Director; | 
Professor Nakazawa, Messrs. Nakatani, Tanigue 
and Ogawa Directors; and Messrs. Nagai, Shi- 
izu, Yamada, and Arao, honorary secretaries. 























‘The following were the events :— 


Race No. I. 
Rep. 


G. Shiba (bow) 
U. Muraki (2) 
S. Hayashi (3) 












Time, 7.16.2. 


Race No. 2. 
Grane. 

“T. Yokoi (bow) 
K. Nakada (2) 
I, Okubo (3) 
_ Narita (4) 
S. Haneda (5) 
A. Abe (stroke) 
K. Azuma (cox.) 
‘Time, 7 








Race No. 3. 
Rao. 


M. Ogata (bow) 
K. ‘Takemura (2) 
S. Hori (3) 
E. Motono (4) 













‘Time, 7.8.4. 
Race No. 4. 
Waits. 


K. Sada (bow) 
T. Yamazaki (2) 
K. Katakura (3) 
Y. Okuma. 
‘YT. Fujishiro (5) 
TH. Kurimoto (stroke) 
I. Nakagawa (cox). 
Time, 7.2. 
Race No. 5. 
R. Koganei (bow) 
‘'Y. Hondo (2) 
K. Okano (3) 

























Yamaguchi (stroke) . 
T. Yoneta (cox.) 





Race No. 6. 


Frencn, Geran, asp Exocisn Law Stop 
Rao (Fren 
K. Uchida (bow) 
K. Suzuki (2) 
K. Kakehi (3) 
H. Mita (4). 
H. Sato (5) . 
S. Ito (stroke) . 
Y. Takahashi (cox.) 
Time, 6 53-5. 
This proved a capital race between Red and 
Parple, White, one ear short, and Green falling far 
behind. Purple led till within fifty yards of the 
stake boat, when Red spurted and finished in fine 
style a length to the good. ‘Time 6.53.5. 
Race No. 7. 
Law, Mepicat, anp Excrvsnnixe Srupenrs, 
Gnees (Lan 
M. Wakamatsu (bow) 
H. Ogawa (2) ... 
C. Watanabe (3) 
M. Morita (4): 
H. Shiota (5) : 
G. Shimada (stroke) “| 
‘cox) 
only sie boats started. White (Engineering) 
had the best position on the western side—the 
current now flowing down stream—and led almost 
from the outset. Green (Law) in the middle of 
the river had to struggle against the full force of 













ENTS. 


















Race No. 8. 














Low, Meptcat, axp Exoixeenine Stupeyn, 
H. Takenouch (bow). 7 
K. Ishikawa (2) 2 
G: Akiyama (3) 


H. Yugawa (4) 
. Kamei (5) 

M. Ota (strok 

U. Yanagiya (cox). 

‘Three crews started, but White and Red fouled 

half-way and the former was ordered home, Red 

and Green then rowed again. The former had 

the best position, but the Law College would not 

be denied, and after a close contest all the way got 

the gun a'good length ahead, ‘Time 7.52. 
Race No. 9. 
Law, Mepicat, aNp ENGINEERING Stvpexts, 


« (FEworensntno). 
M. Mizoguchi (bow) 
no (2) 
Nat yama (3) 
. Ishikawa (4) 
- Kadoma (5) 
ida (stroke) . 
‘akahashi (cox.) 
Three boats started. White rowed away from 
the others, which vainly struggled with the stream 
while the Engineering crew hugged the shore and 
avoided the current. Time, 6.51. 


Race No. to, 


il 












Raver: 





OrrictaLs AnD INSTRUCTORS oY THE 


Imrertat University. 
Rav. 


K. Niva (bow) 

S. lijima (2) 
KX. Kabayama (3) . 
U. Ogawa (4) ) 
K. Okano (5) 
J. Nakazawa (stroke) 
D. Kileuchi (cox.) . ‘ 
Three crews adventured in this race, which, 
what with the brilliant absence of anything like 
“feather” and the surprisingly ingenious variey 
of stroke displayed, specially by the White ciex, 
was extremely funny. ‘The Red craft, amid shou's 
of Aka bansat, came in some 50 yards in fron, 
White, which’ had got out of the curvent, being 

abreast of Green. ‘Time, 7.49.8. 


Race No. 11 
Law, Mrptcat, axp Exerytenixe Srovests 
ai aa 
FiOshima (bow) 
R. Rinoie (2) 
Y. Takahashi (3) 
T! Yoneta (4) .~ 
KK. Hashimoto (5) 
G. Endo (stroke) 
H.. Nakatani (cox.) 
‘Three boats competed, each crew being repre: 
sentative, next to the champion men, of the :owing 
power of the respective Caiteges Green sor 
took the lead and won easily in 6.8.4. 


Race No, 12. 
Toxyo Hicuer Commerctat ScHoot xD 
First Hicguer Mippce Scuoou. 
Waite (First Higher Middle School) 

T. Edakuni (bow) 

AK. Shibano (2) 

K. Yoshida (3) 

T. Yazaki (4) 

K. Niho (5) .. 

S. Kusakabe (stroke). 

K. Ikeda (cox.) . 

Quite an interesting race was that betwee 
crews representing the First Higher Middle Sclos! 
and the Higher Commercial School. The late 
(Red) had the mid-stream position and a coxswai 
who did not quite understand his business. So 
while the former, pulling the short spasmodic stiokes 
so peculiar to Japanese amateurs, crept up aloog 
the shore their opponents though rowing in stesé) 
style had to labour with the current. Asit was ti’ 
only lost the race by a quarter of a length. Tim® 
6.25. 





















































Race No. 13. 

Law, MEDICAL, ENGINEERING, AND LiTeRaTUs® 
AND Science Srupents. (Champion) 
Grats (Law) 

H. Shioda (bow) 
G jimoda (2) 
Y. Nomura (3 
S. Kishi (4) 













This race ey between Gree 
two crews quickly falling behind. Green, pulité 
steadily and well steered, were able to g¢™, 
under the western bank soon after the statl 2 








not great. Several of the races were very closely 
contested indeed, but the force of the current in 
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the tide, but persevered pluckily and finished a 
ie of yards in front. ‘Time 6.21. 


le UNIVERSITY 





URBANA- 





thence continued to improve their position, 
asa gouple of lengths ahead. ‘Time 6.24- 


OF ILLINOIS AT 
CHAMPAIGN 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ee ae 
(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 





London, February 12th, 

The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln for 
ritualistic practices seems to be the topic which ex- 
cites most xeneral interest at this moment. He is 
acknowledged on all hands to be a man of saintly 
life and noble character, and it appears to Le 
acknowledged also that some of his practices are 
against the law as laid down by the Courts. ‘They 
are of aharmless character, and are not vital from 
the point of view of any party in the Church. 

Hereupon a body of religious brawlers and dis- 

turbers of churches, called the Church Associa- 

tion, begins a prosecution against him, he having 
refused to cease from the obnoxious practices. ‘The 

Archbishop of Canterbury as lis Metropolitan was 

petitioned by aggrieved persons to cite the bishop 

before him and investigate the charges; the Arch- 

Bishop tefused, and the complainants applied to 

the Privy Council, which body expressed the opi- 

nion that the Archbishop ought to proceed against 
the Bishop in the manner required ; he has done so, 
and to-day Bishop King appears before an august 
ecclesiastical tribunal at Lambeth Palace. It is 
the first time since the reign of James IL. and only 
the second since the Reformation that this Court 
has sat, and now these frightful dissensions are in- 
troduced, this medizeval machinery is set at work, 
two large parties in the Chureh are ready to fly at 
each other’s throats and bring the whole edifice 
about them because of a candle burning or not 
burning in the daylight and some other equally 
trumpery matters, Of this wretched Church 
Association it is dificult to speak with suffi. 
cient contempt; it has been at the botiom of 
all the ecclesiastical scandals of the past 20 
years; but T believe the Bishop comes in 
for his share of annoyance and disgust of Church 
of England men. ‘The notion that a great church 
dignitary, a_ pastor of pastors, should be a 
party to causing this scandal for the sake of one 
or more of these rubbishy rites, which he himself 
acknowledges are in no way vilal or of any in- 
trinsic importance, is intolerable. It shows that 
his sainily character and holiness of life have none 
of the saving salt of common sense. It is a pily 
such men cannot be relegated to some post where 
they can get along without discretion or judgment. 
‘Talk of Neto fiddling while Rome was. burning 5 
here is the “saintly” Dr. King squabbling about 
a candle and vending the Church in twain while 
that Chureh is assailed on all les; its establish- 
ments and endowments, by dissenters; its vital 
principles, by men of science and philosophers. 
All moderate Churchmen feel pretty much in this 
way about it, and a good many have spoken 
this sense from the pulpit. Last Sunday  D: 
Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, put it “Tf 
not vital, why attack it? If not vital, why fight 
for it?” Tthink of the two, the Bishop is more to 
be blamed, for he might have known better, and 
his position demands obedience to the law and 
conduct which shall cause no scandal. As for the 
others, like Dr, Watts’s dogs, it is their nature to 
bark and bite, and unfortunately there are foolish 
people in the Church who are found to help them 
by giving them the means to behave so scan- 
dalously. 

In the great fight of Parnell versus The Times, 
the latter has drawn the first blood. Mr. Parnell's 
Scotch action has been dismissed with costs against 
him. It will be remembered that he was chal- 
lenged again and again to bring an action in 
Scotland, as he would not trast an English jury ; 
but he did not do so until the bill appointing the 
Special Commission had practically passed the 
House of Commons; then, to the amazement of 
everybody, he issued a writ in Scotland, The 
Times set to work now to checkmate this move, 
with the result, after prolonged proceedings, of 
defeating Mr. Parnell and involving him in costs 
which must be enormous. As Lunderstand the 
case, it stands thus: In order to give the Scottish 
Courts jurisdiction in a cause suchas this in which 
neither party is domiciled in Scotland, it is neces- 
sary that some property belonging to the defendant 
be found within Scotland. “Now, Mr. Parnell 
brought his action against Mr. Jolin Walter and 
Mr. Wright, the printer of The Times, and caused 
certain small sums due from their’ advertising 
agents in Scotland to be “arrested” in order to 
rive the Scotch Courts jurisdiction. Mr, Walter 
nd Mr. Wright, the defendants, contended that 
rough the money “arrested”? was undoubtedly 
Tres money, yel it did not belong to them, the 
jefendants. Hereupon arose the question, what 
= The Times, who are its proprietors, are they 
partners or co-owners, who is Mr. Walter, and 








































































































very interesting answers; but the practical result 
is that the Court came to the conclusion Mr. 
Parnell had made a mistake; the money he 
seized was not Mr. Walter’s in such a way 
as to give jurisdiction to Scotch Courts, and 
the persons ‘to whom the money did belong 
were not defendants. ‘The expenses of the action 
so far, akhough it did not go beyond the pre 

liminary stage, must have been enormous, as 
the ablest lawyers of Scotland were engaged, the 
hearings were numerous, and all the witnesses had 
lo be taken from London, Mr. Parnell has ap- 
pealed ; but if his luck with the Appeal Courtis like 
that with the other, he will, if he wants to go on 
with his Scotch action, have to begin all over 

again, with The Times or ils owners as defendants. 
In a leader on the subject published the day 

after Lord Kinnear's judgment, Zhe 7imes said it 
was not concerned to deny that its plea wasa 
highly technical one; but the grounds on which 
Mr. Parnell sought to transfer the trial of his cause 
to Scotland were also in the highest degree techni 

cal, and it is perfectly reasonable to oppose one 
lechnicality to another. It has not, however, 
been. the custom of Zhe Times, in asserting the 
rights of public criticism, to rely upon technical 
defences even as against a straining of the law 
on the other side. We resisted Mr. Parnell’s 
Scotch action because it was, on the face of it, 
an abusive proceeding, wanting in every one of 
the maiks of bona fides, and manifestly intended 
to oust the jurisdiction of the tibunal created by 
actof Parliament.” In regard to the Commission, 
Tcan only advise all your readers to peruse the pro- 
proceedings of last week, especially the evidence of 
Major Le Caron in regard to the American dyna- 
mite and other associations. No wonder Mr. Par- 
nell, pale and ill though he was, turned up for the 
first time this year to aid his advisers in cross- 
examining this witness. Le Caron, who seems to 
have been specially sent hy the Canadian Govern- 
ment twenty years ago to worm himself into the 
secrets of the Fenian organization in the States, 
has been allthat time in the confidence ofthe Fenian 
leaders; he has held high office himself, has 
travelled to and from Europe on the business of 
the conspiracy, and has all thetime communicated 
every detail to his superiors in London and 
‘Toronto. He produced all the dynamite accounts, 
all the orders, rules, and lists ‘of members of asso- 
ciations, and he is at this moment nominally the 
head of one association. He is a native of Col- 
chester, has practised as a doctor in the United 
States, and is a quiet, gentlemanly, well educated 
man, who answers tersely in well chosen langu 

age, and is perfectly at home under examination 
or cross-examination, He smiled genially when 
the Attorney-General read out denunciations of 
traitors and’ threats of the vengeance which would 
follow them into the darkest recesses of the earth 
and even beyond the grave. But the point is, did 
he connect Mr. Parnell and the Nationalist move- 
ment with the dynamiters and Clan-na-Gael. On 
that point I must refer your readers to the report 
of the proceedings. But Le Caron is a very re- 
markable man, whose abilities one would have 
thought would have got him fame and fortune in 
any of the regular professions, Yet for over 20 
years he has been leading this life, with death 
staring him in the face; and indeed he has the 
quick, restless, eager eyesof tle conspirator. ‘The 
man, his surroundings and his story were highly 
dramatic, and the cross-examination only proved 
his thorough genuineness, for Sir Charles Russell’s 
most awkward questions were answered with sang 
|froid, and the witness turned the tables on the 
eminentcounsel with great skill frequently, Mean- 
time, Mr. Parnell has made an effort to have his 
case tried in Ireland. He has filedan affidavit ex 
pressing his desire to have it tried promptly, and 
urging that Dublin is the most suitable place as 
all his witnesses are there, and it would be ex 
pensive to take them to London. But he says the 
libels were published in 1887. So where has been 
the promptness? And he has just_attempted to 
bring his action in Edinburgh. So what about 
the expense and inconvenience? I suppose he 
has some object in all this by-play; but it is 
rather difficult to discover what, and it is difficult 
to know whom he expects to deceive by this trans- 
parent humbug. 

‘The proclamation of the Japanese Constitution 
by the Emperor on Monday last has attracted 
some attention here; but atthe moment of wri 
no details of the ceremony or of the Constitution 
self had been received. When they are we 
shall no doubt hear more of the matter. Mean- 
while I append the two principal comments that 
have come under my notice. 

An event takes place in Japan to-day which will form a 
landmark in the strange and stirring history of that interest- 
ing country. Owing to differences of longitude, and the 
early hours at which public functions take place in the 


































































vhat are his relations to The Times and to its 
wrhers? All very interesting questions that got 
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East, before these lines reach even the earliest of our rea- 
ders the Mikado will have proclaimed a Parliamentary 


Constitution to his people. Eight years ago he announced 
that in 1889 his country should receive representative in- 
stitutions, or rather that the nature and limitations of the 
application of the representative principle to Japan should 
then le made known, the first Parliament’ not actually 
meeting until 1890. ‘Since 181. the Government has 
steadily acted in view of the approaching new Constitution 5 
every other measure, even the negotiation for the revision 
of the treaties with foreign Powers, has been dwasfed by it, 
and Japanese ctatesinen and officials bave spent the greater 
part’ of their time in preparing for it. Count Ito, the ex- 
Prime Minister, spent many months in Europe ‘in search 
of a Constitution,” as it was somewhat inaccurately de- 
scribed at the time. It had, ie fact, been scttled before he 
left Japan that the system prevailing in Prussia, especially 
the relations of the Pa:liament there to the King and his 
Ministers, was on the whole most suitable to the circum 
stances of Japan. It was thought that the peculiarities of 
the British ‘Constitution, the absence of any authciitative 
cutand-dried rules, due to its growth through centuries and 
especially the power of Varliament, tendered it unfit 
for Japan. And indeed the British’ Constitution can 
scarcely be annexed in bulle as a nation might adopt 
abankruptcy law or even a system of finance, Besides, 
parliamentary institutions are experimental in Japan, 
and a system which enables a monarch to retain his 
Ministers in spite of his Parliament is naturally _pre- 
ferred to one which places him wholly in the hands of 
an untried Assembly elected hy a population unaccustomed 
to exercise the franchise. An early step in the preparations 
for representative government was the creation of a peerage 
to form the Upper House _ This was not a dillicuk task, 
inasmuch as feudal and territorial chiefs of the old régime 
were marked out by position for the new order, and to them 
were added those who had rendered conspicuous service 
since 1868 to the reformed Government. ‘The main points 
of interest in the new Constitution will be the limitations 
put upon the powers of Parliament in dealing with the Ad- 
ininistration and the position of the Lower House with re- 
ference to the Upper. It is anticipated that Ministers will 
have the power to appear in either House whenever matters 
affecting their respective departments are under discussion. 
Hut itis idle to expect that the Japanese reformers—the 
advanced Radicals. they may be called, inasmuch as all 
Japanese statesmen ‘are 1eformers,—who are led by 
Counts Itagalci and Goto, and who are strongly represented 
in the-press of Tokyo, will be content for long with a Par= 
liment shorn of a considerable part of the powers which they 
think it should possess. No doubt for a time the gencral 
feeling will be to give the new Assembly atrial, but already 
one of the leading papers in the capital has demanded that 
the position of the Ministry should depend on the. votes of 
the Houses—just the very point which the new Constitu- 
tion will not grant, and which it was specially devised not 
toconcede. ‘The great hope of the friends of Japan in this 
tremendous leap in the daik must be the character of the 
Japanese people themselves; they are intensely patriotic, 
deeply attached to the Monarchy, which has come down in 
an unbroken line from prehistoric’ times and with which all 
their national glories are associated, and essentially sensible 
and suber-minded. Education is widely diffused amongst 
them, and they are provided with an excellent newspaper 
press, Morcover the men who are at the helm in this crisis 
ate the survivors of those who have safely steered the ship 
of State through many difficulties and dangers which have 
athered around her course during twenty stormy years. 
Vith all these advantages, the great experiment should be 
successful. Krom this country at least all good wishes will 
go cut to the “Great Britain of the Pacific” in her first 
great step towards that goal to which so many nations are 
Aspiring—goverament of the people for the people by the 
people.—Alanchester Guardian, Vebruary 11th. 



























































‘The Emperor of Japan to-day proclaims the new Con- 
stitution which has been drawn up in accordance with the 
policy laid down as long ago as 1881. 

pan was revolutionised in 1871, and from that period 
down to to-day the country has gone thiough a series of 
progressive developments which culminate in the formal 
adoption of a Constitution modelled on European examples. 

‘The first beginnings of parliamentary reform in Japan 
were in 1872, when. the prefects of all the provinces were 
summoned to meet in a deliberative assembly. In 1875 an 
assembly of local officials was constituted by an Imperial 
Rescript, and in 1878 were established the three great laws 
‘on which are based city, provincial, divisional, and district 
assemblies. 

In 1881 an Imperial decree appeared on the twelfth day 
of the tenth month of the fourteenth year of Meiji. From 
this we make the fullowing extracts — 

We, sitting on the throne which has been occupied by our 
dynasty for over 309 years, and now exercising, in our own 
fame dhd right, all’ the authority and. power transmitted. tows 
by our ancestors, have long had itin view gradually to establish 
2° Constitutional form of Government, to the end that our 
Successors on the throne may be provided with arule for their 
guidance. 

Accordingly in the eighth year of Meiji, the Senate was 
established, the formation of local assemblies being au- 
thorized three years later. Gradual reform was contem~ 
plated, and the decree fully recognizes the responsibility of 
its Imperial signatory to “‘our ancestors in Heaven.” 

We therefore hereby: declare that we shall, in the twenty-third 
year of Meiji, establish a Parliament, in order to carry into full 
Tfect the determination we have announced ; and we charge onr 
faithful subjects bearing our commission to make, in tle mean- 
time, all necessary preparations to that end, 

With regard to the limitations upon the imperial prerogative, 
and the Constitution of the Parliament, we shall decide hereafter, 
nd shall make proclamation in due time. 

‘We perceive that the tendency of our people is. to advance too 
rapidly, and without that thoughtand consideration which alone 
fan make progress enduring, and we warn our subjects, high 
Gnd lows te be mindfulof our will, and that those who may 
Advocate sudden and violent changes, thus disturbing the peace 
of our realm, will fall under our displeasure. 

‘We expressly proclaim this to our subjects, 

Having thus decided to establish a Constitution, Count 
Ito (afterwards Prime Minister), now Foreign Secretary of 
Japan, was despatched to Europe to study the various 
Constitutions of European States, and ascertain which 
system would he the best applicable to the conditions of 
Japan. Count Ito’s researches were practically confined to 
ihe Constitutions of England, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
At the time of his mission, Japan was rather at loggerheads 
with Great Britain concerning the revision of the treaties, 
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and establishing foreign jurisdiction over foreign residents in 
Japan, Count Ito, therefore, was waturally more attracted 
Uekards Germany, which took the Japanese view of the 
towty revision question, a view which England seme. ycars 
treaty Send occasion to accept asher own. Another reason 
which disposed Count Ito to pass by the English Constitu- 
Meier as'that it is one of, these things which no ong con 
Hot extand. Whatever advantages an, unwritten Con- 
wneeroa may have, it is certainly very inconvenient for 
foreigner who suddenly descends upon the ecuntey from the 
tore and wishes to know how the government is car d 
outsi© Germany the Constitution is watten, and everyihing 
on. Me studied as you study specimens in a museum. 
CUint Ito therefore spent several months studying the 
coat ee the German Pavliament and administrative 
system. 

Fem ened home with a report that the Japanese Cone 
etintiSe Mould nut be better modelled than upon that of 
Germany, and so fac did he carry this principle that the 
Japanese. Parliament is even to be housed in a building on 
Re eee an model, designed by a German architect. | The 
ae ee rmyt the Cabinet on points of constitutional law and 
aateedure were Germans, and although we cansot give 
Utails of the Constitution yet, it is understood that the 
citi draft has gradually been elaborated in the Cabinet 
in accordance with German ideas. ; 3 

Ae Sentral principle is that there will be a Parliament in 
we enttitain numberof representatives will be elected 
By cach province. The Parliament is not to be 4 very 
numerous Beay—not more than one member being allotted 
to every 100,000 of the ppulation. 

In 1594 a system of nobility, forming five ranks, some- 
what aftée the English pattern, was established, and the 
what, Areated Japanese peers will, itis supposed, form the 
Upper louse. 

EBT cpeculaiion, howexer, will very soon be put at vest ba 
ener intel are expectedin the course of to-day —Pall 
We Gaw Ye, Feb. 11th. 

“The other day I received from Mauritius a 
pamphlet, the contents of which caused me mach 
Perest and not a little amusement. Tt was an 
hecount, mainly reprinted (rom the lecal papers, 
atthe reception accorded to Sir John Pope Hen- 
Hessy on his retuin from England. ‘The whole 
colony appears to have gone wild with enthusiasm. 
Nor several days before the atrival of the steamer, 
the trains from different quarters of the island 
poured invisitorsin thousands, and accommodation 
voy not to be procured for love or money, On the 
great day itself there was scarcely standing room 
Fy the approaches to the harbours the town was 
Uecorated with triumphal arches, flags, banners, 


























fmottos, and what not. The Aral merchants 
Chartered two large barges, had them com 
fortably fitied up and towed out to meet 
the steamer. ‘The Chinese assembled in their 





temple in. the town and went in procession, 
With a dragon 1g0 fect long, borne on men’s 
shoulders, down to the wharf to meet the Governor 
And read an address. ‘The local reporters profess 
fot to be able to reproduce a word that was said 
account of the nuise and enthusiasm of the 
jaultitude, After a teception at Governarent 
House, around which the multitudes assembled, 
the Governor and Lady Hennessy diove to the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral where they were re 
ceived by the archbishop and a crowd of clergy, 
Ghd a Te Deum was sung, the building being 
thronged by a cheering crowd which even the 
sacred character of the place could not restrain, 
‘The papers tale of it as @ greater reception 
than that accorded to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and of the incident as unprecedented in the istory 
of the island, Of the heroics, French and English, 
of the journalists [ shall say nothing except that 
























they seem to have worked themselves ta a 
freazy, and to have exhausted all their supe! 
tives and their capacity for description, Tt ts 





teresting to remark that two days prior to the 
Governor's return the Administrator issued a noti- 
feaion stating that a telegram had been received 
from Lord Knutsford expressing a wish that there 
should be no public demonstration on the occasion 
of the Governor's return! T cannot doubt the 
Thovotighly genuine character of the demonstration, 
because papers of all shades of opinion speak in 
similar terms of it, Moreover, on the following 
Gay one of the members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, M. de Coriolis, who has all along been 
the Governor's staunchest opponent and whe 
indeed was the main cause of the disapproval 
of his policy by the Colonial Office, wrote, to 
the Governor resigning his seat. M. de Cori- 
olis explained that he did this because he was. 
satisfied from the nature of the demonstration 
on the previous day that he no longer represented 
the educated opinion of the islands he had been 
Sustained in his opposition by the belief that he 
had this opinion behind hin; he now saw that he 
had not, and therefore he resigned. He had 
nothing to retract or regrets if he remained in the 
Council he would doubtless have still to oppose the 
Governor, but in doing sohe felt he would no longer 
representihe views of those who sent him there; 
hence it was due to his constituents and to himselt 
that they should have an opportunity of selecting 
some one in whom they could place the conf 
dence which clearly they no longer placed in him 
Stand so, in this dignified manner, exit M. de 
Corio! Icis further stated that committees are 
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being formed in the different districts in the 
iand to collect signatures to a petition to the 
Queen toappoint the Governor for a further period 
Gt six years, Sir John often reminds me of the 
yentleman in the pantomime who comes in year 
Sher year twining somersaults, and exclaiming 
“Here we are again!” Only a short year ago he 
was on his way home discredited and disgraced. 
He had Leen deposed by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
whose conduct had been approved by the Colonial 
Office, and Zhe Times had said some very hard 
things of hin, Now he is acquitted by the Solonial 
Office, he has forced The Trmes to withdraw and 
publicly apologize for its remarks about him and 
Besides to pay a pretty round sum in costs, aud 
pow he retuins to Mauritius like a conquering 
hero ina blaze of tiumph, ‘Talk of the ups and 
downs of life; Governor Hennessy is like a cork, 
he can't be kept down; he always pops up again 
as brisk as ever, and brisker, for that matter. 
Goodness knows what will happen next: people 
say he will never get another governorship 5 
pethaps [have written it myself in these letters. 
Tr [did [retract it with humility, and abjectly 
confess myself without any views whatever on the 
subject. Mentally, Tam in a hopeless muddle on 
the whole business. As you watch the seals 
their tank in the Brighton Aquarium, you 
see thei plunge down into the depths, how 
et when or where they will come up you cannot form 
an opinion; you give up trying: to think about 
ity your amind is a perfect Dlaukes but they 
dc come up sometime or other, generally where 
they are Teast expected. Now my mind, and 
that, T make no doubt, of nfany’ others is in 
the same slate with regard to Governor Hen- 
nessy. ‘That he will turn up we make no doubt, 
but how or where or when—who can say, or even 
guess with any confidence? Not 1. At present 
we may leave him in Mauritius, with loud huzzahs 
fh many langnages, the conqueror in whose honour 
imedaleare struck and poems are wiitten, and Te 
Dene are sung in solemn cathedral aisles by 
white-robed priests, and his enemies are under bis 
feet. On this the curtain falls. Ov what scene 
will it rise again ? 



























































London, March tst. 

Fora fortnight past no one has talked of any- 
thing else but the alleged Parnell letters as pre 
sented to Sir James Hannen and his colleagues of 
the special Commission. ‘This part gf the case 
opened with Lhe examination of Mr. Soames, the 
cicitor ta The Times, a sturdy, resolute looking 
than, who held his own against Sir Charles Rus- 
Lely he was followed by Mr. MacDonald, the 
manager, by Mr, Houston, the Secretary to the 
Loyal and Patriotic Association, aud by Mr. 
Pigott, an lrish journalist wh has been connected 
wah sundry patriotic” enterprises, and with this 
Inst individual the case collapsed, so far as the 
letters are concerned. These famous documents 
came originally from Pigott, who forged them—or 
appears to have done 503 he sold them to Hous: 
ton, who avoided asking him where he got them, 
who transferred them to Mr, MacDonald, who 
Neewise made no enquiries about their origin. He 
submitted them to experts, and this appears te 
Navebeenall, Pigott, on cross-examination, proved 
to be a notorious scoundi el, who had made seve 
© confessions? on the subject, and at the beginning 
of the week he disappeared, no one knows where. 
To deny that this isa heavy blow to the Unionist 
cause, and a sore grief to all friends of The Times 
feimpossible, What was thoughtwas that reliance 
might be placed on the cate, the shrewdness, the 
Sense of responsibility of Messrs. Walter, May 
Donald, Buckle, and. their legal advisers 5 but 
when te scratch comes they know absolutely 
nothing, never made any enquiry, avoided making 
any, into the most vital question of all —where the 
levers came from, and how they came, What 
other precautions were taken we do not know, and 
shall never know, as this part of the case has been 
Abandoned, But the Commission will continue its 
enquiry into the other charges aud allegations. 
pass over this topic briefly for two reasons; the 
general result is known to your readers by this 
fine by telegraph, and those who want to read in 
Uetail the dramatic incidents of the past fortnight 
vill turn to the full reports in the English papers. 
My brief space is obviously quite inadequate for 
the purpose. Bul Ido not think T can be wrong 
in inserting the leading article in which The Times 
withdrew the letters and apologised to Mr. Par- 
nell : 






























































When the Special Commission met yesterday the Attorney 
Gna made the following statement on behalf of The Ties, 
ieent we feel it right to reproduce here in full" need 
MARtly acsure your Lordships that since adjournment yester- 
SGyimy learned friends and 1 have communicated with those 
day my leAtipresent, and have, in conjunction with them, most 
Moma and. saxiously considered the course which it. is 

Y gavtake in relation to that portion of this inquiry which 

















y NO take in your Lordships’ consideration. “My Lards, 
nae atniceseary to remind you that the letters put in evidence 
purporting to be signed by Nr, Parnell, the authenticity of which 
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is disputed, including the letter of the 1sth of May, 
i aieeeKich purport to. bear the signatures of Mr, O'Kelly, 
aoe ae iatrick Egan—all came into the hands of 
Devt eau ok Tie Times from one source, from one man—Ai 
chard. Picott. 















the most cement to Mr, Shannon that he forged some of these 
TAGS With the assistance of the man from whom berecened 
seers Tosged not say, my Lords, that Thad not beard the 
others, of the statement received this morning until it was 
fead. by Mr. Cunyngham hie referred to the tex ef 
Tigowt'e confession to. Mr. Labouchere, which had been fo 
Pigott fy post from Paris to. Me. Shannon, had been hanii, 
With the envelope unopened, to the Secretary to the ome 
seni day and read by him in Court, The Attorney Gen 
i tuteeded:—"" My Lords, under these, circumstance, 
cere aS chat the course’ which we ought to take is clay 
Seineas and, believing that we are merely doing out dx, 1 
define’? pehalf of those whom we represent ask peraisscn to 
wo on Pram your consideration the question of the genuine 
withdraw ie letters. which have been submitted to you, the 

















Jdreveed meetings at Manchester 


nethenticity of which is denied, with the full acknowledgnent 
gather ce evidence which has been given, we are nt 

thats ater te crihey are genuine, My Lords, altivuch ¢ 
artes hat any expression of reyrct axed by me is makin ti 
Possible Cn ae fet misinterpreted, those whom I reprsit 
request Yo express, their sincere regret that thee 
request me published. ‘That feeling, which most taiy 
letters were Fi the proper time, be more fully expres 5 
sare Sl Tf [were entitled to do so, 1 could say machas' 
Liane veer in which those whom I represent have been impact 

Me re device, im taking this, statement, to abstain tm 
ror ocing any controversial matter; but I claim, with y 
riresiaepermission, to state that some words used ty oy 
ord ys Ea Sie Charles Russell yesterday did not escae 
tae Sy learned friend said that bebind Pigott thee is: 
gitentien 1 Conspiracy. [desire emphatically to say thy i's 
pee a eouleccy bas existed, those whom we represen! bare bt 
foul con rien ever in tt, That they have been misted and ingot! 

snare Me but therein hes theie faulty and if it be sugze 
Upon ie tr error extends beyond this fault, they eamestly 24 
that thet chips will make the fullest inquiry into any pare 
Your erashifther in procuring these documents of in Paces 
them before the public.” 

Tee aeete Ne Pendorse and to appropriate every word ofthe 
foresping statement, Tisour wish, as itis our duty, to gee 
ort neto that feeling of sincere regret to which the Aree) 
Prereot peterred. “It was obvious that, after Pigott, on bs 
Sen ake ad proved himself to be & person utterly vews 
Shon Patter be had made two confessions, varying in dt 
Cee org madtting thatthe letters which be had produce! wr 
pected with forgery. our duty was unreservedly to within 
tainted lens from the consideration of the Judges, Mocire, 
eas letters eying: in tie withess-box stated hat the lect 
oar pated to him were forgeries, we accept iM every respect 
cee pat that statement. In. tese circumstances, we cm | 

Meter regret moot fully and sincerely at hese 
Een induced to publish the letters in question 95 Ne. Pate: 5 
been indtfhem in evidence against him. ‘The expressin 0 
OF 0 Use feed hardly. sayy includes also the letters fale 2 
Bret Ne Ne, Egan, Me. Davitt, and Mr. O'Kelly, Its ato 
sate goth away guilty of a gross and disgraceful fraud wien 
ia doe the decumcnte which reached our hands; et 
aoa Ctanees wader which we received and published the 
cewyntting we should enter. Nor shall we nov rele 
seeseae apart trom Pigott's testinsony, on which we cries 
Re nee ibe justified in dealing with hese letters 2546 
sore vants, To do so would be to touch upon contine 
documentyich cannot for the present be properly del » 
wae tse columns, We are bound, however, to pitt 
ec tthough Pgott was the source from wich the Isc) 
cea eneat though they were thus contaminated by heirs * 
came, artis person with, whom we communicated, 24» 
Fiated the documents in our hands, Moreovet, we s 
Fare a Gamly believed the letters to be genuine unt 6° 
Teak fe made by: Pigett in the course of his crow-essm 

We head on Tuesday piracy, behind Pit 
Houston” but it must be evident to all reasonable pes 
Host sjinary exieted, The Times was victimized by 2nd" 
We AStO ik, Exrors in judgment may have been commit’, 

a co the senaity must be paid. What we have dons 
He ietly understood, has been done by as in the pu 
tee Nias been done, moreover, altogether af outon2® 
alone: upon our own responsibility. We Fegarded thetic 
Hon a thehn we entered as one of national importance 8% 
ing on Mer an emphatic. protest. against attempts (0 akc 
mittaman or any. political party conjointly responsible 
TENS nich were exclusively our own, We m 
jrches, that it Is absurd to take us to task for sot havin’ 
are etined. the portion of the case dependent upon the 
abandons cape ol igutt's examination. We were fio 

eae re gaat was not within our right oF pow (0 O° 
aplnion on the evidence of a witness sill unr 6 
Seine gg not eter any. view of our, own until eat 
and coumination was concluded. As, soon af the i 
creeks Pigott's. Aight had been inquired into, out 
altecting 4 feran adjournment for the purpose of consi 
ores Spreper form in which to present our withérayr 
tters from the consideration of the ‘Commission, T's 

re iptourse refers exclusively to the letters obtare! 
abet and. not to the other, portion of the case cr 
Hist parges and alleyation,** which still remain ie © 
tie Taical inquiry. Ove desire is simply to expressdeet 
Gha'taror intolwhich we were led, and to withéran wesc 
aoe cree Gru orginal statements which wecanss! 
continue to maintain. 


What the effect of this will be on the 
cause permanently the future alone | 
Whit is quite certain is that the public look 
the letters as the main point of the cast 2 
‘snow naturally the utmost sympathy ¥! 
Parnell. If Pigott should be arvested, 86! 
hear more about the matter, but_meanslle © 
ia good deal of mystery about his disapren™ 
He had ne money just before, and 0 OFS, 
Pe crow where he pot the money to getel 
Continent. Tle isa picturesque kind of ¥ 
venerable, soft-spoken, and thorougl pact: 
kind of second ‘Titus Oates, But & i 
a aver be forgotten that hie has all his liebe 
Trish patriot.” , 
‘The Chinese Famine Relief Fund at 
sion “House has reached about £180) © 
Teekes as if the hearts of the people fe | 
touched by the story of the sulferings 
Lecanse Lobserve that collections are belt 
in a large uember of churches throng 
country. Sir Thomas Wadeis woking °°, 
se one of a deputation from the Mane’: 
Committee, and during the past Weel 
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in Lancashire on the subject. wl 
Youbt whether the stream of charity 
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checked by the telegrams announcing the marriage 
of the Emperor of China under circumstances of 
"People here will naturally 


“unusual splendour.” 
feel inclined to enquire why they should put their 


hands in their pockets for the starving Chinese, 
when their own Emperor and his advisers spend 
large sums on pageants of “ unusual splendour.” 
As the matter will be of special interest to your 
readers just now, I need not hesitate to reproduce 
the following summary of a Standard leading 
aiticle on the subject :— 


‘The splendour with which the Imperial nuptials were yester- 
day celebrated at Peking was inno way dimmed by. the melan- 
tholy tidings ‘which must have reached the capital from the 
Uistressed parts of the Empire. The famine is a foil to the 
palncerejairings, Tis part of the system of things as they ace 
thick meansy in Mandarinese,of things as they ought to be— 
{there should be lavish and barbaric profusion at Court, and 
tliat peasants should die by the thousand of sheer hunger in the 
provinces. Magnificence and squalor dwell side by side; the 
Throne is glorited by pompous waste, and loyal subjects per 

ingly for mere lack of timely help. Ritual is every: 
Celestial Empire, and no doubt, few of the victims 
ff starvation would have cared to save thelr lives, if they had 
fad the opportunity, at the risk of curtailing, by a single 
cbservance, the appointed solemnities of the wedding. -S 
fre the exigencies of the matrimonial enstom in the Imperial 
House that two millionsef pounds sterling—for the most part 
torrowed money—are said to have been. spend in connection 
with the marriage. Presents account for a goodly portion 
Of the sum, pecalation. explains the reit. We are not 
aware that a single tael has been devoted from the marriage 
expenses chest to the relief of the distress. That would be 
Enact of grace far too practical to nd. favour ‘with the 
Chinese Court. We admit that the difficulties presented by the 
cirteess in China would bale the zeal and the acumen of the 
jest organised department in the most, highly developed 
State. What the bureaucuacy is that stands between the starv- 
peasants of the alliicted provinces and destruction, this 
untimely waste of treasure in marrage festivities would in’ itselé 
nice ta chow. ‘There are no railways to throw stores of grain 
into the barren tracts; no prefects who have learned by practice 
the artof starting appropriate relief works; noorganising intel 
ligence at head-quarters toframe a general plans no capable sub- 
ordinates to carry it out in detail. Above all, behind the poor, 
Hlundering, superstitious pedants who are clothed with the exter 
haleot power, there is only an empty treasury. Plainly, it is 
hot totheir own countrymen that the vi jook for suceour. 

There are limitseven to Uritish munitcence. Give as liberally as 
we may, we cannot hope to do more than’ reduce the mass of 
Inevitabieanyuish and -mortality.. But to the measure of our 
powerwe are assuredly bound to help. Great Britain owes to 
China ‘a larger debt than we can pay by the more process of 
International exchange. "We are not of those who held that 
the profits derived in fndia from the opium trade are 
thing to be ashamed of ; but let those who contend that the trafhe 
is inimoralaeize thisoccasion of making atonement, Some of our 
Mars with China may more reasonable lie upon our conscience. 
Nereyat last, isa chance of making amends: ‘The Eund which 
the Lard Mayor has started can never reach the dimensions 
which the magnitude of the calamity would justify. “Butit may 
Serve as a practical expression of our good will and sympathy. 














































































There was a general impression that we had 
heard the last of the great legal dispute between 
the China conference steamers and their ad- 
versaries, But this, I find, is an error. The 
Mogul Company intend appealing from Lord 
Coleridge's judgment, and Tam told that the 
matter will come before the Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting of three Lords Justices, during the coming 








(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 





San Francisco, March rth. 

Benjamin Harrison was duly inaugurated Pre- 

sident of the United States on the 4th without inci- 
dent worth recording, Itrained hard, as it usually 
does on inauguration day ; nevertheless some len 
thousand people stood in the mud to witness the 
ceremony, presenting the appearance of a sea of 
Gripping hats and umbrellas. Mr. Harrison sat 
ina chair which is said to have served George 
Washington on the like occasion ; when he rose to 
take the oath, President Cleveland held an um- 
brella over his head. He was pale and nervous 5 
when he began his inaugural his voice trembled, 

Forty-eight years ago, his grandfather stood 
on the same platform to speak his little piece. He 
was a gentleman of classic lore, and much 
to quote Roman history. There was so much of 
it indeed, in the inaugural, that when it was read 
to the Cabinet, Daniel Webster begged to be al 
lowed to make a few alterations, Old Tippecanoe 
knew that Webster was a better scholar than he, 
and he handed him the manuscript. That evening 
the statesman from Massachusetts was observed to 
look fagged. Being asked the reason, he replied :— 
«©L may well look tired out: I have just killed 
seventeen Roman proconsuls.” 

Harrison the grandson did not abound in the 
proconsular sense. His inaugural is delicately 
sophomorical, with quaint quips and_conceits 
which suggest the Hotel Rambouillet. If it con- 
tains his measure, and there is reason to believe 
it does, he will not as President, assume the God, 
affect to nod, and seem to shake the spheres. 
But he will always be pretty. When he wantsto tell 
ts that the manufacturing industry did not Aourish 
at the south till after emancipation, he says that 
+ the mill fires were lighted at the funeral pyre of 


























faith has been darkened will naturally be. the 
subject of uncanny suggestions.” When he wishes 
to remind his hearers that the nation has lasted 
over a century, he proclalms that ‘fa weale but 
wisely ordered young nation looked undaun- 
tedly down the first century, when all its years 
stretched out before it’ ‘These are sweet meta- 
phors; it is gratifying indeed to reflect that we 
have a Chief magistrate who can pour them out 
like warm water from a well greased faucet. 

As lo protection, he says, we are not inaugurat- 
ing a new departure, but a return—which is true 
enough, There were few Americans who had 
read Adam Smith in the days of Washington. 
But for slavery, continues the Pi t,we should 
all have been Protectionists, This is not pechaps 
quite as clear as it might be, but the connectio 
between human bondage and_tariffs has always 
been a seurce of confusion, Even so bright a wit 
as Tom Taylor, in 1861, sang that England could 
not choose between 


“The South, which fetters men, 
And the North which fetters trad 


So Mr. Harrison is obscure in good company 
We do not find the joker in the inaugural until 
Mr. Hariison comes to deal with the surplus. That 
had puzzled the wisest of his predecessors. But 
he solves tie problem in a sentence. As to the 
surplus, said he, let us spend it. Spend it on new 
warships, new coast defences, subsidies to steam- 

p lines, and more pensions. Here is where the 
magnetic statesman’s hand is seen. The United 
States have an annual surplus of one hundred 
millions of dollars. ‘Pwenty millions is about 
as much as could possibly be spent yearly on 
a new navy, and new forts; the pension’ list, 
which now costs $87,000,000 a year, could 
hardly be swelled beyond a hundred millions; 
$5,000,000 would richly subsidize every Ame 
nica steamship line in existence; there would 
Uhus remain $62,000,000 to be expended on new 
schemes not yet named. It is the contrel and ex- 
penditure of this large sum which Blaine and his 
friends are alter. If Congress lets them have their 
own way, the four years of the Harrison régime 
will be asaturnalia of extravagance and corrup- 
tion, Millions will all. the time be floating in the 
air. Every one who has a friend at Court will 
make his fortune. There will be an outburst of 
stock jobbing unparalleled in history. ‘There will 
be ample employment for the working class. At 
the end of the four years, the party which made 
money plentiful will be selected by an over- 
whelming majority, and the goose will hang high 
until the collapse comes, which ought to occur 
about 1897. By that time, it is reckoned that the 
wise ones will all have feathered their nests and 
retired, and Mr. Blaine will be occupied in writing 
a book on the folly of attempting to grow rich by 
speculation. 

On Monday, President Harrison announced his 
cabinet as follows :—James G. Blaine of Maine, 
Secretary, of State; William Windom of Minne- 
sota, Secretary of the Treasury ; Redfield Proctor 
of Vermont, Secretary of War; Benjamin F. 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy; W.H. H. Miller 
of Indiana, Attorney-General J. W. Noble of 
Missouri, Secretary of the Interior; Jeremiah Rusk 
of Wisconsin, Secretary of Agriculture; John 
Wanamakerof Pennsylvania, Post-niaster General. 

Of these eight, only two, Blaine and Windom, 
are generally known in political circles. Win- 
dom was Secretary of the Treasury under Gar- 
field. He has since been identified with the 
Eads’ Ship Railway across Mexico, and other spe- 
culative enterprises, Benjamin F, Tracy is a 
hard-headed lawyer, who combines law and piely 
in about equal proportions, and has pleaded the 
cause of Henry Ward Beecher and Protection 
to Home Indusiry with equal vigour; of the others 
it is enough to say that Miller is the President’s 
law partner; Proctor was the first and firmest of 
Harrison’s supporters in the Chicago convention; 
Noble was Harrison's college chum; Rusk has 
been Governor of Wisconsin, and Wanamaker 
a tailor, How this Cabinet will administer 
the public business of the United States, I will 
not undertake to predict; but if any of your 
readers want a really good pair of breeches, 
warranted, under fair wear, not to bag at 
the knees, or fray at the heels, [can conscien 
tiously advise them to apply to. Wanamaker. 
They can send their measure from Yokohama, and 
they will receive the goods in due course C.O.D. 
It is not every man who can get his breeches 
made by a Cabinet Minister. 

Ifone were to believe all that one reads in the 
newspapers, it would be safe to count on war with 
Germany. A few days ago, a paper published at 
Breslau, Germany, contained a despatch an- 
nouneing that a fight had taken place between the 
German gunboat Olgaand the American ship Nipsic 







































































slavery.’ When he desires to warn the South that 
the denial of equal rights to the negro will breed 
trouble, he observes that * the man in whose heart 
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bability that there is truth in the story; but 
it has roused American temper to the fighting 
pitch, and pretty hard things are being’ said. 
The press generally is hombar Bismarele, 
which may possibly not disturb the Chancellor’s 
digestion. In my letter of January 24th, I gave 
you a pretty full account of the beginning of 
the imbroglios nothing has since happened to 
change the aspect which matters then bore. 
The simple truth is that the Hamburg Tiading 
Company desires to establish a monopoly of trade 
at Apia, and that certain American. merchants 
insist. on having their share. ‘The company’s 
managers have picked up some old history of 
the operations of the East India Company in the 
18th century, and have fancied they could repeat 
them at the present day ; forgetting that Hastings 
and Clive had no European nation to reckon 
with—the French at Pondicherry being too in- 
significant to count. The end will probably be 
the establishment of an American military and 
naval depdt at Pago Pago, which will practically 
though not nominally place the islands under an 
American protectorate, and compel the retire 
ment of every man of German birth, At the pre- 
sent moment, no German life is safe beyond the 
range of the guns of the Olga, The natives are 
entrenched in a system of works of which the front 
is three miles long, and covered by a brush im- 
penetrable for artillery, They are armed with the 
latest. American arms of precision. They are 
brave and determined. No soldier of experience 
would think of attacking them except by a flanle 
march, which would require 5,000 men at least 

A conference on Samoan affairs is to be held at 
Berlin within a few days, and John A. Kasson 
s named as likely to represent our Government. 
It is characteristic of the prevailing mode of deal- 
ing with these Polynesian peoples that no re- 
sentative of moa has been invited to the 
conference. It seems that, according to Europea 
notions, the play of “Hamlet” is spoilt when the 
cast includes the Royal Dane. 



































San Francisco, March 20th. 
John F.Swift of California has been appointed 


Minister to Japan in the place of Mr. Hubbard. 
Mr. Swift was the Republican candidate for 
Governor at the election in this State last. year; 
he was one of the Commissioners who went to 
China in 1881 to negotiate the Exclusion ‘Treaty : 
he began life in an obscure station, but became a 
lawyer of some distinction, He would be called 
rather a supple than an able man. He has never 
allowed doctrines to interfere with his advocacy 
of popular fads; when he was asked last fall 
whether he sympathised with the anti-foreign 

ns which prevailed in certain circles, he re- 
in substance tiat he had no love for the 
Irishman, but what would the Republican Paily 
do without Irish votes? He is well read, and 
fairly well informed; du reste, an agreeable aud 
dubbable man, whose scciety you will enjay. 
Mrs, Swift is a lovely woman: her grey hairs 
lave scarcely impaired the beauty for which she 
was famous thirty years ago. ‘They have no chil- 
dren, but will probably be accompanied to Tokyo 
by their nieces, who are pretty and charming. 

Mr. Harrison is rapidly filling the offices which 
his inauguration vacated. ‘Two great posts—the 
embassies to London and Berlin—are still vacant; 
it is understood that they are to be the appanage 
of the press, and on the prospect the country may 
be congratulated. Republican editors may be 
wrong-headed in some things; but they can hardly 
fail to be an improvement on the dummies whom 
Mr. Cleveland sent to the European Courts. ‘The 
uses of ambassadors in these telegraphic days are 
not apparent to the naked eye, but if we must 
have them, itis as well that they should be men 
who have a bowing acquaintance with modern 
political science. 

Your European files will give you full accounts 
of the collapse of the corner in copper, invol 
the failure of the Société des Métaux, and the 
forced liquidation of the Comptoir d’Escompte. 
The latter is well known at the Asiatic ports 
where Europeans do business. It was con- 
sidered one of the strongest financial concerns 
in Paris, and held confidential relations with the 
Government, Tn an evil day, M. Secretan of the 
Sociéié des Metaux, contrived to beguile its 
managing director into the copper corner, and 
now it seems its 80,000,000 francs surplus are all 
swept away. The event derives importance for 
us from the fact that the United States are 
the largest producers of copper in the world, and 
that without the céoperation of the Calumet and 
Hecla of Michigan and the Anaconda of Idaho, 
the "combine" could not have been affected. 
The losses consequent upon the collapse are 
frightful. It is conjectured that the syndicate 
held a few days ago 120,000 tons of copper worth 












































at Apia, and that the lauer had been sunk with all 
hands on board. There is, of course, no pro- 


‘£80 a ton. Copper sold in London yesterday at 
Original from 
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(£35.. Mr. J. B. Haggin of the Anaconda. s 
for Europe on Saturday; his partner, Senator 
Hearst, is at. Washington confirming the Pre- 
sident’s appointments; the Agassiz family, who 
control the Calamet and Hecla, are in dire dismay 
in Boston. ‘The public stand a fair chance of 
buying cheap copper during the next Wwo or thee 
years, 

By the Zealandia, we have news from Samoa 
which explodes the canard regarding the sinking 
of the Nipsic. The Germans seem to be ashamed 
of their past truculence, and are behaving with 
moderation, No more American vessels are being 
searched, and no more American property is being 
molested. A conference is to be held at Berlin 
next week to determine the status of the Islands; 
Mr, Marvison has appointed Mr. Kasson, Mr. 
Bates, and Mr. Phelps of New Jersey as repre 
sentatives of the United States. They will pro- 
bably announce that the United States intend 
hereafter to extend the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine to all islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
are not now in the actual occupation of some 
European Power, and to notify the world that at- 
tempts to colonize such islarids with Europear 
under their home flag will be regarded by this 
countey asacts of hostilay. Mv, Blaine will hardly 
be backward in inaugurating a spirited foreign 
policy; and in this matter he will have the country 
athis back. ‘The feeling is unanimous that we ought 
not to suffer the establishment of new Bermudas 
and Nassaus on Western coast: and 
generation has yrown up since the war, wh! 
doesn’ know how hard a bullet hits, and is. spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

A promment Southern editor named Dawson 
was shot dead last week under circumstances of 
unusual brutality. Dawson was an Englishman, 
and had fought on the Confederate side during the 
war. After the war he bonght a newspaper at 
Charleston and conducted it with ability and suc 
cess. He had reason to believe that a quack 
doctor was carrying on an intrigue with his wife's 
maid. He called on him to remonstrate, and 
while he was talking, the quack drew a pistol and 
shot him dead. An unsuccessful attempt was 
e by the murderer to bury the body under the 
staircase; this being detected, he gave himself 
up and declared that he had killed Dawson in 
self-defence. It speaks well for the improved con- 
dition of Southern society that no attempt should 
have been made to lynch the quack. He will pro- 
bably hang. 

‘The ladies are coming to the front in strength, 
On Monday, the famous woman's cub of New 
York, known asthe Sorsis, celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary by entertaining delegates from 
I the other women's clubs in the country. Elo 
quent speeches mere made, and the male biped 
was trounced.as he deserves. It has never been 
clearly known what purpose this club is designed 
toserve. It is nota social club, for it only meets 
once a month; nor is ita woman's rights club, for 
it has never resoluled on political questions; nor 
is it a fashion club, for it has never committed 
itself on the question of the bifurcated skirt. Tt is 
merely a gathering of bight women, who entertain 
each other over cups of Delmonico's best tea. ‘The 
first “high jinks ” given by the club occurred just 
twenty years ago. “It was al first proposed that no 
male man should be admitted, but, partly from 
financial reasons, this invidious tule was relaxed in 
favour of three gentlemen whose morals were sound. 
Upon the bodily remains of two of these three, 
genial old Will Stuart, the theatrical manager, 
and honest Ned Clymer, the coal proprietor, the 
mossy matble has rested for many a year. The 
thitd, who still cumbers the earth, was assigned 
to escort an ancient maiden of forbidding aspect 
to the tea table; but his courage failed him when 
the trumpet sounded the charge, and he struck 
into the banquet hail, under the protection of a 
pretty gill with pouting lips and metry brown eyes, 
who even then gave promise of the genius which 
has made her one of the most popular 
actresses in England. Ah me! What do the pretty 
girls of 1869 look tike now ? 

At that same symposium, raised on a high dais, 
sat with other goddesses the lady who was 
elected President on Monday—Ella Dietz. Cly. 
mer. She was thoughtto be the most beautiful 
woman of her day. She had sat for an 
ideal picture of Vittoria Colonna, She was not 
only beautiful. She possessed every gift. She 
wrote good poetry, could act, could sing, could 
paint, “could make a statuette, could deliver 
an agreeable speech. And when at some State 
fair, a Greek chariot mpted, she 
drove two furious stallions round the course, 

iding in her chariot, with her long brown 
hair streaming from her shoulders, with a fierce 
impetuasity which Ben Herr never approached, 
Alas! Ts, sie is peaked now, and pro- 
bably \ cw curls anda dress improver. 
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One more Iowa giil has drawn upon herself the 
eyesol thecountry. Her name wassimple, butdirect 
—itwas Cox. She wasa graduate of a western uni- 
versity, and a lady of magnificent figure. She had 
Leen bidden to ‘a ball, and. was taking a bath 
before putting on her war-paint and feathers. It 
occurred to er that through the slats of the win- 
dow blind she conld discern the outline of a human 
face. She did not wait to veil her beauties, but, 
hastening to the window, she found her suspicions 
verified, She recognised the features of one of 
her lovers, who had set a ladder against the house, 
in emulation of the French judge in La Femme de 
Feu. [happened that at college she had been 
equally proficient in callisthenies and classics. A 
rapid tun of the wrist opened the window; a 
single vigorous shove with the biceps forced open 
the blinds and overthrew the ladder, and the pant 
ing lover fell like a snowflake from heaven to hell. 
He may see Paradise again; but his broken back 
will prevent his enjoying the luxury from the rung 
of a ladder. 

As was expecied, Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York Tribune has received the reward of his life- 
long devotion to the fortunes of Mr. Blaine in the 
shape of the mission to Paris. He was not to Mr. 
Hartison’s taste ; Reid’s opposition to that gentle- 
man at Chicago is well known but ce que Blaine 
veut, Diew vent. Mr. Reid is hardly as polished 
agentleman as his predecessors Mr. MeLane and 
Mr. Morton. But he has lots of money ; he married 
the daughter of D, O. Miils, formerly of this city. 
He owns and edits a gieat newspaper with a mar- 
vellous capacity for proving that two and two make 
five, and that all the virtue left inthis country is 
to be found in corporations with large incomes 5 
and Mrs, Reid, who is, 1 believe, a sweet woman, 
will realise the wish of her heart, and become a 
jeuder of fashion in the most fashionable city in 
the world. 















































BOMBAY AND LANCASHIRE COT- 
TON SPINNING INQUIRY. 
+ 

‘The following is a copy of the Report of the 
Board of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
as the result of the inquiry undertaken by the Di- 
rectors, in compliance with the resolution of the 
Quarterly General Meeting, held October 31st, 
1887, the terms of which resolution were: 

“That in view of the recent very rapid increase 
of cotton spinning in India, and the exports of 
yarn therefrom, more especially in China and 
Japan, while at’ the same time there has been a 
very serious check to the growth of Lancashire 
yarn exports to those countries, the directors be 
requested to examine and report to a Special Meet- 
ing of the Chamber as to the causes and ci:cum- 
stances which have thus enabled Bombay spinners 
to supersede those of Lancashire.” 

‘The Commitee having held iwenty-three meet 
ings, and examined numerous well informed wit- 
nesses, report as follows — 

1. The principal cireumstance that has favoured 
the rapid increase of wills in India, and enabled 
them to a great extent lo supply China and Japan 
with yarns, which formerly. were shipped from 
Lancashire, is their geographical position, which 
today gives them an advantage of at least dd. 
per pound on the portion of their output that is 
shipped to China and Japan, and 13d. to Zid. per 
pound on what is consumed in lndia itseli.. ‘This 
is an estiniate of the nett advantage of the Indian 
ner over his rival in England, arising from 
iis proximity to the cotton fields onthe one haud, 
id to the consuming maikets on the other ; alter 
allowing for his extra outlay for machinery, and 
consequently enhanced interest and depreciation, 
as well as greater expenditure in such items as 
imported coals, stores, &c. 

11. Superaded to the geographical advantage 
which it enjoys, the Indian spinning industry, it 
will be remembered, was for along time fostered 
by the import duty of 3 per cent. levied on English 
yarn, which equalled about 7 per cent. per annum 
ou the capital invested in the mills, This so 
assisted in stimulating the trade, that more mills 
were built than could profitably Le employed, as 
shown by a fall of neatly 4o per cent--on the 
average—in the shares of 19 principal mills in 
Bombay during the six months ending March, 
1885, aud at tie end of that year 35 ont of 52 
mills paid no dividend, Tt cannot be doubted that 
the Lidianspnn yarns, being thus thrown on the 
Eastern markets below cost price, hada fu 
powerful influence in the direction of displacing 
English coarse yarns, and the former having 
practically gained a monopoly, the newest and 
best appointed mills in Bombay are now earning 
very large profits, and, as might be expected, 
many new mills are in the course of erection there, 
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rt. The Committee have further had under 
consideration whether amongst the “causes and 
circumstances” that, as expressed in the resolu- 
tion, have “enabled Bombay spinners to super- 
sede those of Lancashire,” the fall in the value of 
silver has had any important part, The advant- 
age derived from this cause cannot extend to the 
main items of the cust of erecting and working 
mills, namely, machinery, cotton, coals, and im: 
ported stores, as the outlay on these in rupees 
increases in precise ratio to the fall in the gold 
value of silver; but wages, local taxation, and 
perhaps other small items are not immediately 
affected by that fall, and whilst the process of 
adjustment is incomplete, the Bombay spinner is 
advantaged. 

‘The advantage thus accruing to him has been 
represented Ly one witness as .3od. per Ib., and 
by another as .51d., that is, on the assumption 
that no adjustment has taken place as between 
wages, &c., paid in silver in Bombay, and in gold 
in Lancashire, since exchange was at 24d., viz., in 
1872. But, then, itis also in evidence before the 
Committee that at the earlier period just referred 
to, freight, and all other charges incidental to the 
transport of cotton and of yarns, were much higher, 
viz., 2.175d., than as against 1.060d. now, or, to 
put the case precisely, the Bombay spinner, after 
paying the then higher rates of freight and other 
tansport charges on his machinery, coals, &c., 
had a greater nett advantage in such charges on 
cotton and yarn, in competing with Lancashire, 
than he possesses to-day by .ggd., which it will be 
seen is more than double the benefit set down 
above as having acciued to him on the items of 
wages, &c., during the fall in exchange. 

Accordingly, as might be expected, it has Leen 
shown in evidence that the most important and 
sudden expansion of the new industry took place 
in Bombay, when these high transport. charges 
were current, and whilst exchange still remained 
at about the par of 24d.; whereas during many 
subsequent years, almost no further expansion 
look place, although exchange, the while, fell 
rapidly. It may even be added that so great 
were the advantages enjoyed by the Bombay 
spinner over his rival in Lancashire at the time 
referred to that he was able to initiate, viz., in 
1871-75, the competition with him which has 
proved so formidable in the neutral markets of 
China and Japan, although he had then to pay the 
Indian Government an export duty of 3 per cent., 
from which the Lancashire spinner was, of course, 
exempt. 

The Committee do not overtook the fact that the 
Indian spinner escapes the embarrassment to 
which his English competitor is subject, consequent 
on sudden fluctuations in the gold value of silver ; 
but they are of opinion that apart from any: 
benefit he has in this respect, or may derive from 
a low value of the rupee, the natural advantages 
which he has all along enjoyed, as set forth above, 
are sufficient to account for lis having been able 
to obtain a virtual monopoly of the Eastern 
matkets, as far as coase yams produced from 
Indian-giawn cotton are concerned 

‘The above Report was signed on behalf of the 
Board of Directors by Mr. C. H. Gaddum, Pre- 
sident, and Mr. J. Fox Turner, Secretary. 

‘The following is the report of the directors, who 
find themselves unable to agree with the report 
adopted by amajority of the board at its meet- 
ing, held on October agth, 1888 :— 

In prosecuting the inquiry prescribed by: the 
resolution of the Chamber, the board deemed it 
necessary lo ascertain, in the first place, the pre- 
sent cost of spinning 20's bundled mule yarn in 
Bombay and Lancashire, converting the Bombay 
figures into sterling at the rate of 17d. per rupee. 
‘The extent to which the competition between the 
Bombay and the Lancashire spinners is affected 
by their respective geogtaphical positions was 
then considered. The next step was to determine 
low far the divergence between the values of silver 
and gold inter se, which has been going on during 
the last 14 years, has imposed upow the Lancashi 
spitiner a telative disadvantage, when compe 
with the Bombay spinner in the yarn markets of 
India and China. Finally, thé history of the 
Bombay cotton spinning industry was investigated 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of any 
other changes which may have tended to encourage 
the export of Bombay yarn to China. 

Tue Cosr or Spixnine.—the evidence pre- 
sented to the Board upon the present cost of 
spinning in Bonsbay and Lancashire varies con- 
siderably. It shows, however, when the Bombay 
figures are converted into sterling, at the rate of 
17d. per rupee, that in Lancashire tne 20's 
bundled mule yarn is produced at a cost of from 
.25d. to 45d. per Ib. less than itis in Bombay, 
notwithstanding that the hours of working in 
Bombay are 80 per week, whilst in Lancashire 
they are ouly 56 per week. 
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Grorcrarnicat Constperations.—The Bom- 
bay spinner incurs no appreciable expense in the 
carriage of cotton or yarn from or to the local 
markets for these commodities, His Lancashire 
competitor is burdened, however, with an addition 
of .54d. per Ib. to the cost of his raw material that 
being the amount required tocover the expenses 
of transmission from Bombay to Liverpool, and 
the selling charges there. ‘The yarn he produces 
has also to bear a heavier rate of freight to China 
than has that of the Bombay spinner. When 
shipped to Bombay it is obvious that the whole of 
the cost of conveyance from Manchester to Bom- 
bay, is an extra charge {vom which the Bombay 
spinner is exempt:. These relative disadvantages 
falling on the Lancashire producer are shown in 
the following tables :— 

ON 20's Yarn Sutprep To INDIA, 





Per lb. 
Cost of bringing cotton fom Bombay ty Liver- 
pool, say 1.17Ib. of cotton required for 1b. 
of yarn .. ets 54d. 
Cost” of taking yarn from Manchester to 


Bombay 





ON 20’s YARN SuHiprep To CHINA, 
Cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liver- 
POO! AS ADOVE oes rersscuresnt sain os 
Cost of taking yarn from Manchester to China. 





ro4d. 


Less cost of taking yarn from Bombay to 
China...... .. rere . 


35d. 


69d. 


It appears, then, that owing to the greater dis- 
tance of the Lancashire spinner from the Indian 
cotton market, and from the yarn markets of Bom- 
bay and China, he incurs an expense greater than 
that borne by his Bombay competitor, teckoning 
the latter at the reduced tate of exchange of 17d. 
per tupee—of t.03d. per Ib. when selling 20's 
yarn in the Indian, and of .69 per Ib. when selling 
it in the China market. In the year 1872, the 
cost of bringing cotton from Bombay to Liverpool 
was 1.392d. per Ib., and of taking yarn from Man- 
chester to Bombay .985d. per Ib., the two items 
added together making 2.3774. per Ib. ; within the 
last 16 years, therefore, the disadvantage falling 
upon the Lancashire spinner when competing with 
the Bombay spinner in the Bombay macket, and 
arising {rom geographical considerations, has di 
minished to the extent of 1.345d. per Ib., or up- 
wards of 56 per cent. 

Errecr OF THE FALL IN THE VALUE oF SILVER 
as Measurep in Gotp.—For the purposes of this 
inquiry it has been assumed that the current value 
of the rupee as measured in gold, that is to say, 
the current rate of Indian exchange, is 17d., and 
that the normal rate prior to 1875, was 24d. In, 
considering the effect of this fall in exchange, it 
is necessary to keep in view the monetary cond 
tions under which the Bonabay and Lancashire 
producer respectively carry out their operations. 
‘The outlay of the former in producing his yarn is 
made in silver money, and he gets his returns for 
the yarn he sells in India or China in the same 
id of money, The vaiiations of exchange i 
his case, therefore, make no difference to him 
as regards his returns. In the case of the I 
cashire producer, however, the outlay upon pro- 
duction is all made in gold money, as well as the 
greater pait of the cost of transporting cotton 

nd yarn, while his returns for yarns sold in Indi 
and China are in silver money, which, on being 
remitted to him, yields a reduced sterling amount 
al every stage of the fall in the gold value 
of the rupee, and of the silver dollar. Mo- 
mentarily, the whole of the loss thus arising 
from a decline in Eastern exchanye consti. 
tutes a relative disadvantage to the Lancashire 
spinner, Subsequently, however, portions of this 
relative disadvantage are removed by an ad- 
justment of the prices of cotton and some other 
requisites of spinning, as between India and Eng- 
land. It becomes necessary, therefore, to analyse 
the items of the cost of production, in order to 
determine the ultimate nett effect of a fall in ex- 
change upon the relative positions of the two com- 
pelitors. After careful examination of these items, 
the following sub-division was arrived at:— 

1. Items in which quick adjustment 

lace :— 

(a.) Cotton. 

(b.) Coal and imported stores. 

In new transactions the cost of cotton under the 
altered exchange is equalised to both producers, 
by an adjustment of prices in Bombay and Liver- 
pool. In respect of coal and other stores imported 
into Bombay from England, adjustment also very 
soon takes place, though not so rapidly as in the 
case of cotton. 

2. Items in the cost of spinning in which no 
adjustment takes place, viz,, wages, rates, taxes, 
and land carriages, 
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3. Charges paid in gold in connection with the 
import of cotton and the export of yarn in which 
also no adjustment takes place. 

4. ems in which adjustment is deferred for a 
considerable time (say till machinery is replaced), 
viz., depreciation and interest on fixed investment 
in machinery. 

In view of the fact that so far as the first of 
these categories is concerned adjastment comes 
about quickly, no account is taken of the momen- 
tary disadvantages bone by the Lancashire 
spinner in respect of the items comprised in it, 
although such momentary advantage tended 
powerfully to divert the demand from Lancashire 
to Bombay. The nett relative disad antage fall- 
ing upon him (with exchange at 17d. per rupee 
instead of 244.) under the remaining heads are :-— 


(a.) Wnen Yarn 18 steven To Bomnay. 
Nett disadvantage. 














Per Ib 
2. Items in the cost of spinning not adjusted .. .sid. 
3. Transport charges in gold not adjusted ...... 134d. 








Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 
in exchange : 
4» Items on which adjustmen 


85d. 
wad. 





s long deterred. 











Total disadvantage thus arising ... -o7d. 
(6. WHEN VaRN 18 sHIPPKD TO CHINA, 
2, Items in the cost of spinning, not adjusted... .srd. 
3. Transport charge paid in gold, not adjusted. -35d. 
Permanent disadvantage arising from the fall 
in exchange .. 86d. 


4. Items on which adjustment is long deferred. ‘12d. 


Total disadvantage thus arising ...... .o8d. 
When the Bombay mill industry began, the in- 
tention was to supply India only: There was a 
presumptive advantage in competing against im 




















ported yarn, in view of the then heavy transport 
charges and the import duty of 3} per cent. then 
in force, which the latter had to bear. The 
industry did not, however, increase quickly for 


some time, but in 1873-4.5 rapid extension took 
place, 17 new mills having been started in the 
last of these years. After this, owing doubtless to 
removal of the import duty, to the disappearance 
of profits on cotton spinning everywhere, and to 
the lessened cost of transit between India and 
England, a great collapse of the industry took 
place, and many of the mills were sold at very 
low prices. Subsequently, and no doubt at first 
nder pressure to find a Hew outlet for the produ 
tion of the existing mills, the export trade i 
China and Japan was tapidly developed, and of 
late ye: s continued to increase; the ship- 
ments 1877 were 7,000,000 
Ibs., having sprung up to 113,000,000 Ibs. in 1887. 

Upon consideration of the foregoing statement 
of facts, we are led to the conclusion that the 
principal cause which has enabled Bombay spin- 
hers lo supersede those of Lancashire in exporting 
yarn to China and Japan, is the great fall in 
Eastern exchange since 1873. ‘The removal of the 
export duly of 3 per cent.on Indian yarns which 
was effected in August, 1875, undoubtedly a 
contributary cause, A further circumstance tend- 
ing to encourage the export of yarn from Bombay 
to China and Japan is the decline which has taken 
place in the ‘rates of freight from that port to 
those countries. In view, however, of the fact that 
the geographical advantage in favour of Bombay 
has been reduced since 1872, from 2.3774. per Ib. 
to 1,034. per Ib., andhat a great decline has also 
occurred in the rates of freight from Liverpool to 
China and Japan, it appears that this geographical 
advantage ‘enjoyed by the Bombay spinner has 
been lessening, whilst his power to compete with 
Lancashire has been increasing. Therefore, al- 
though an important geographical advantage still 
remains to the Bombay spinner, it is actually less 
than it was before Bombay yarns superseded those 
of Lancashire in the markets of the Far East. 

The above report was signed by the following 
Directors of the Board :— 

Robert Barclay ; Elijah Helm; W. H. Houlds- 
worth; Isaac Hoyle; Samuel Ogden; John Alex. 
Beith; H. Harrison; P. Goldschmidt; Benj. 
Davies. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 17th December last for the pur- 
pose of considering the two reports of the Board 
of Directors on the Bombay and Lancashire Cotton 
Spinning Inquiry. On a vote of the Chamber 
being taken, the minority report, the latter of the 
two teports printed above, was adopted by a 
majority of 12, the members voling for the mi- 
nority report numbering 64, and against, 52. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
kale SEES 
(Reuter “Srectan” ro “Jaran Matt.”] 


London, April 6th. 
The trial of Paul Deroulede, the President of 
the Patriotic League, has commenced, and 
Boulanger is hiding to avoid arrest on a charge 
of treason. The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted the demand of the Ministry for autho- 
tity to prosecute Boulanger for attempting to 
overthrow the Republic. Boulanger is supposed 
to be in Brussels. 
London, April 7th. 
The trial of Paul Deroulede, President of the 
Patriotic League, and his associates, has resulted 
in their being fined one hundred francs and 
costs. This is regarded asa severe check to 
the Government. 
The King of Abyssinia has been killed in 
battle by the dervishes. 
London, March 8th. 


The Duchess of Cambridge is dead. 





(Delayed through mutilation.] 








(From rue “Sixcarore Free Passs.'") 
London, March 2oth. 
Sir James Fergusson stated in the House of 
Commons that some ships of the Channel 
Squadron had been sent to Tangiers in conse- 
quence of several gerious unsettled questions 
between England and Morocco, especially the 
murder of a British subject at Cape Juby by 
soldiers of the Sultan, and the refusal of the 
latter to allow the submarine cable to be repaired. 
Paris, March 2oth, 
The: Paris Metal Company's shares have de- 
clined to 40 and a report is current that it has 
suspended payment, 
London, March 22nd, 
In pursuance of the avowed policy of per- 
sistent obstruction in Supply, Mr. Bradlaugh 
moved the reduction of Mr. Balfour's salary, 
After six hours heated debate, in which the 
Opposition accused the Government of partiality 
to Zhe Times, the motion was rejected by a 
majority of sixty-four. 
London, March 23rd. 
The state of the King is unchanged. The 
Ministers for the Interior and of Justice have 
gone to Loo, and it is expected that temporary 
Regency will shortly be established under Mi- 
nister Heemskirk. 
London, March 25th. 
Count Herbert Bismarck is now in London 
ona special mission. It is believed that it is 
for the purpose of arriving atan agreement with 
regard to Colonial matters. 
A Gladstonian has been elected for Gorton, 
South East Lancashire, by a majority of 846. 











TIME TABL MERS,. 


YOKOHAMA-TORYO RAILWAY, 
‘Tuuins teave Yorouama Station at 60, 7.90, 
8.45,9 9 45, and 11 aan.; and 12.15, 1.95, 245, 405," 
5,630. 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.157 
‘TRAINS Luave TOKYO (Shi 








ashi) at 6.40, 740, 











8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4." 5, 
6.15, 7.95, 8.45, 10, and 11.18 pan a 
nes—First Single, sen75; Second do., sen 4s, 





r 


Third do., irst Return, yen 1.50; Second do; 








sen go. 

Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsu 
Kawasaki,and Omori Stations, Those marked {1) are the same 
Ax above With the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 








TOKAIDO RALLWAY, 


Trains reave Yorouama at 7.40 and 9.25 am., 
and 12, 2.90, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozo at 7 
9.22, and 11.5 ain. ; and 2.28, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen '13; 0 Fuji- 
sawa, sen §8, sex 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 




















YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamuns teave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fate, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 

ra 

THK NEXT MA 
From Hongkong. per P,&O.Co, Saturday, Apr. 13th.* 
Fiom Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. Sunday, April 14th-4 
g. per O. & 0. Cu. Monday, Apr. 15th.2 
er P.M. Co. Tuesday, Apr. 16th.§ 
Krom Hongkong, per P. & O. Thursday, Apr. 18th. | 
From Shanghai, 











Is puw 








Nagasaki & per N.Y.K. Friday, April 19th. 
Kove ed 
From America. per 0.&0. Co, Thursday, Apr. 25th. 








* Teheran left Kobe on April rath. + Abyssinia left Hong 
kong on April 1gth. ¢ Gaelic left Hongkong on April oth, § City 
of Peking left San Francisco on March 8th. | Ancoua left Hong 
Kong on April roth, drabic left San Francisco on April 6th. 








rHE NEXT MAIL LEAVES. 

















For Europe, vid 
Shanghai ...... per’. M.Co. Sunday, Apre-raths 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and perN.Y.K. Tuesday, April 16th. 
Nagasaki 
For Americ per 0. & 0. Co. Wednesday, Apr. 17th 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. ‘Thursday, Apr. 18th 





For America... 
For Europe, 
Hongkong. 


per P. M. ‘Thusrday, April asth. 





perN.D, Lloyds, Sunday 


April 28th. 














LATEST SHIPPING. 
gee a 
ARRIVA 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 5th 
April,—Nagasaki ist April, Coal—P. M. 

Co. 

aikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
5th April,—Shanghai 30th March, and_ ports 
Mails and Geneval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 6th April, — Hongkong 31st 
March, Mails and General—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
6th April,—Kobe sth April, General.—Adam: 
son, Bell & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
7th April,—Kobe 6th April, General.—Nip. 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Marion (7), U.S. corvette, Captain Merrill Miller, 
qth Apcil,—Nagasaki 4th April. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 7th 
April, Hongkong 29th March, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General—P. & O.'S.N. Co. 

Traonaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Bretel, 8th 

pril, Hongkong 31st March, Shanghai 3rd 
and Kobe 7th April, General.—Messageries 

M. es Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, oth April, 
—Vancouver, B.C., 19th March, General.— 
C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
‘oth April,—San Francisco 20th March, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 10th 
Aptil,—Handa oth April, General.—Nippon 
Vasen Kaisha 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 11th’ April,—Hakodate 8th April, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 11th April,—Yokkeaichi, roth April, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
11th Aptil,—Kobe roth April, Mails and Ge- 


neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 










































DEPARTURES. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 51h April, Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P, M. S.S. Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 7th 
April,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peterson, Sth 
‘April,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 

Co 








April, —Nagasaki, General.—P. M. 

Bounding Billow, American bark, 237, Thaxter, 
oth April,—Aretic Ocean, Whaling Gear.— 
Capiain. 

Huuter, American bark, 337, R. J. Cumiskey, 
gth April,—Aretic Ocean, Whaling Gear.— 
Captain. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wom. Ward, oth April,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
oth April,—Shanghai vid ports, Mails and 
Gener ippon Yusen Kaisha 

Glamorganshive, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
roth April, Kobe, General.—Adamson, Beli 

0 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 8th 
iGo. 











& Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, roth 
April, ~Nagasaki, General.—C. P. M, S.S. 
Co. 
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Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
roth April,—Kobe, Mails and General —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H_ Walker, 
11th April,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—0. & 0.'S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 11th 
April, —Hongkong, vid. Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, rith 
April,—Handa, General.—Nippon — Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
12th Aptil,—Hakodate, General.—Nippor 
Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Ray, 11th April, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Totat Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fulcui, 11th 

pril,—Vokkaichi, General Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—H.I.H. Prince Yamashina and 
suite, Mr, and Mrs. Hadano and child, Rev. E. 
Booth, Lieutenant B, W, Stearns, U.S.N., Messrs. 
William McDonald, J. J. Chambers, A. Evers, 
Jacobi W. Heise, W: Gittings, L. H. Helbing, 
Jubin, W. R. Lebedeff, M.S. Uyeno, L. Andrews 
and servant, Katayama, Taneguchi, Torilara, 
Hayashi, Tamura, Kishida, and Arao in cabin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kishigawa, Miss Hoshigawa, Mrs. 
Ishii and child, Mrs. Nambu, Messrs. Goto, Ka- 
gawa, Yamanoi, Misue, Suzuki, Kikuchi, S. Maki, 
Miyata, and Teki Sho San in second class; and 
110 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from Hongkong :—Dr. Varr, and Mrs. Kitty 
Southard in cabin, For San Francisco: Lieut.- 
General Cameron, Mrs. and Miss Cameron and 
two maids, Misses Cameron (2), Colonel R. E. 
Withers, Dr. and Mrs. Manson, three children, 
and maid, Miss Morgan, and Captain Somerville 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Glamorganshire, {com Kobe: 
—Mr. Hartley in cabin 


steamer 

















‘erona, {rom Hongkong, 
: A. Barlow, 
s. Stewart, and Fraser 
Watson in cabin; and’3 Chinese and child and 1 
Japanese in steerage. 
y steamer [raowaddy, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr.and Mrs. Hara, 
Mr. and Miss A, Celoron de Blainville, Mr. and 
Miss Marquis, two children, and servant, Mrs. 
Sueyoshi, Mr. and Mrs, Eccles, Me. and Mrs. 
Power, Messrs. Miyabe, Gouillow, Paul Robert, 
Forestier and servant, d’Henonville, Steinam, 
Langelot, Declaliozue, Coupé, Villaret, R. For- 
shaw, Niellessen, Alford, A. Earle, G. Revilliat, 
Gaudard Ch. Valliet, and John Bathgale in cabin. 
Per British steamer Bafavia, from Vancouver, 
.C. Mr. aud Mrs. Alf. McGleur, Mr. Alf. 
MeGleur, Jun., Miss Maud MeGleur, Master 

















Arthur MeGleur, Hon, Mrs. Arthur” Sugden, 
Messrs. H. Deacon, C. R. Goddard, Arthur 
Churchill, and R. H. Garrett in cabins and Mr. 






d class. For Hongkong : 
rin cabins 2 Chinese in second 
class ; and 28 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Roberts and 3 children, 
Rev, and Mrs. Hugh N. Frazier and 4 children, 
Miss Mary S. Morrill, Mrs. J. B. Murdock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colgate Baker, Mrs. J. S. McShane and 
infant, Masts. R. A. Wylie,” Marshall Bazing, 
Elliot R. Smith, F. A. Garden, P. H. Schiluter, 
and J. Sampson in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. 
M. Wellheim, J. Morgan Boyd, and Lee Shew in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—Messrs. N. Shiraishi and G. Naga- 
saki in cabin ; A. Tsuchiya in second class; 
and 77 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, {vom 
Kobe :—Mrs. and Miss Foster and maid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Strinson and three children, Messrs. N. 
Gordon, C. H. Klaess, N. U. Page, Santon, K. 
Okazaki, T, Nambu, and KX, Yoshida in cabin; 
7 passengers in second class ; and 179 in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Deccan, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Messrs. 1, B. Glover, G. 
P. Barlow, T. P. Bell, and P, Adams in cabin. 

Per French steamer Adadyr, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs, Kaneko ‘I’suna, Messrs. C. Mertens 
and servant, J. C. L. Parcher, K. Nozaki, S 
Iwano, R. Koga, M. Fujita, Y. Sugimura, A. 
Baumgarten, Andrews and servant, Stanford 
Chapman, Harold Plaisted, S. Suganuma, U. Ten 
Ke, Lam’ Nay Sing, J. M. Ringer, Weston, 
‘Thomas Loureiro, Golstein, and M. F. Bengen in 
cabin, 


























| Wong Poi Chuen, Messrs, M. V- 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
jor San Francisco :—Lieut..General Cameron, 
Mrs. and Miss Cameron, Misses Cameron and 2 
maids, Miss Crosby, Colonel Withers, Miss 
Withers, Mr. Geo. R. Clark, Captain Somer- 
ville, Messrs. B. W. Stearns, U.S.N., Thos. Whit 
ridge, G. Gilbert, A. Southern, S. Andrews, Wm- 
Miller, Thos, Forrest, W. L. Lowther, C. Grosser. 
B. Metrison, and F. Koeller in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Walkinshaw, Me. 
and Mrs, Ramsay, Mr. and Mrs, Matsudaira, 
Mrs, Atisawa, Messts. Terasawa, Shimoda, Naka: 
mura, Shiba, Ogawa, Tamura, Mayeda, Ida, 
Masaki, and M, Ginsburg in cabin; Mrs. Kiyota 
and child, Mrs. ‘Tsugane, Messrs. King 
Shen, Kiyota, Kuwabara, Owaka, Inobe, 
in second class; and 135 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr, Paul Farnham, Dr. Jas. Rowland, and Cap- 
tain Calder in cabin, 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs, McGlew and 
2 children, Mrs. Sugden, Mrs. Yang Hop and 
child, Mrs. Chee Sang and infant, Me. and Mrs. 
J. Webber, A 
McGlew, Schluter, and E, Peter in cabin ; and 3 
Chinese in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Anadyr, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 219 bales; for Italy, 21 
bales; total, 240 bales. Waste silk, for France, 
8 bales; for England, 13 bales; total, 141 bales. 
Treasure, for Shanghai, $7,700. 
er ¥ 
for San Frau 
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THA 
Hyogo — 28 as 
Yokshama = 333 
Hongkong - st 

Potal asicctiiny 218 502 
Shanghai. “SS. 
Hongkong - a Ws 
Yokohama... = _ 66 











Patel nzu tos Go Fale. i Seen aes 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 101 bales. 





REPOR'S. 

‘The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the goth March, 
at 10 aun3 had moderate breeze from eastward 
and fine clear weather-to Nagasaki, where arrived 
the 1st April, at 6 a.m. and left the same day, at 
5.30 p.m. had overcast and threatening weather 
jrom northward, at 4 a.m, cleared up and fine 
weather to Kobe, where arrived the 3rd, at 5 a.m. 
and left the qth, at no had gentle breeze from 
north until sth, at 8 a.m. wind shified to east and 
freshened to a fresh gale to Kannonsaki; thence 
to port light N.E. breeze and fine clear weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 5th April, at 1.30 p.m. 

‘The American steamer City of Rio de ‘Janeiro, 
Captain Ward, reports :-—Lett Hongkong the 31st 
March, at 6.27'a.m. and arrived at Yokoliama the 
6th April. ‘Time, § days, 15 hours, 19 minutes. 

The British steamer Glamorganshire, Captain 
Davis, reports:—Left Kobe the sth April, at 7 
am. had fine weather with light N.E. breeze to 
Rock Island; thence to port fresh north winds and 
lightrain, Arrived at Yokohama the 6th April, 
a3 p.m. 

The British steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C., the 19th March, 
at 6 p.m. and Victoria, B.C., thé 20th, alt a.m.; 
had strong S.W, to N.W. gale to lat. 48 N., long. 
167 E.; thence to lat. 40 N., long. 148 E. moderate 
to fresh S.E, and N.E. winds. On the 7th April 
experienced very heavy gale, with high following 
sea from East and violent shift of wind to N.W.; 
thence to port had light to moderate variable 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama the oth April. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 20th March, at 
3.37 p.m; had strong head winds and high sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the gih Aptil, at 7.5 p.m, being 19 days, 10 hows 
out. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 10th April, 
at noon; had light southerly wind and fine, clear 
weather. Passed Ooshima at 9.30 p.m.; wind 
shifted to south-east, with dark overcast weather 
and head sea until 9.30 a.m. the 11th, when com- 
menced raining, with thick weather; passed Rock 
Island at 1.47 pan.5 thence to port had heavy rain 























and thick weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 
rith April, at 7.35 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 


‘The Yarn market has come almost to a stand- 
still; the few transactions that have taken place 
showing a decline of 25 to 50.cents per picul in 
English Yarns, and 50 cents per bale in Bombay 
Spinnings. No transactions have taken place in 
Cotton Piece Goods. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week are 25 bales English 
and 100 bales Bombays. 

Corton Prece Goons.—No sales are reported. 

Wootens.—No business doing. 

COTTON YARNS. 





























Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/2, Medium 31.00. to 32.00 
Nos, 16/24, Good to 1 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best . 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Lest 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 328, Two-fold 37/50 to 3850 
No. 425, Two-fold .. 38.59 to yo.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 





Nos, +4, Bombay 


corron 


50 to 25.50 








PIECE. GOODS. 
























ey Shitings—84, 384 yds.3ginches #1.75 lo 2.25 
histings—olh, 384 yds. ysinches 2.20 to 2.65 
TV. Cloth 7h, 24 yards, 32 inches tgo to 155 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, jyinehes... 130. to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches .. 1.70 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 raw vann. 
inches é stress 0.07 LO O14 
Turkey Reds—1$ to 24th, 24 yards, 300 pew eine, 
inches riletincenmicancon Act iVS o25 
Tuakey Reds—a4 to 3th, 24 yards, 30 
inches teat Tits ego to 1.75 
Turkey Reds—3d to 4th, 24 yards, 30 
INCHES veseeeseeon ene secs 200 1 2.30 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22inches... 475 to 600 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3inches... 0.00 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 1.35 to 2.25 





METALS, 

No change to report. Wire Nails, Tin Plates, 
and Sundcies generally are dull. In Iron dealers 
aie taking delivery of former purchases; but 
holders are asking an advance for any fresh’ busi- 
tess, in sympathy with quotations on the home 
side and the low rate of sterling exchange. 























Flat Bars, £inch.ssessesresensnens $2.90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bars, § incl mse 3.05 tO 3.10 
Round and square up tog inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... : 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size... 3.10 lo 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 430 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, pec hox 5.00 to §.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3. sso. fen 150 to 1.52 
KEROSENI, 
Stocks must be about 275,000 cases, of which 


only a small quantity is unsold. Clearances go on 
well, and the market generally looks in a healthy 
condition at present quotations, 


Quotations. 





Chester .. » $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet. + 2.00, t0 2.05 
Devue .. 1.97} to 2.024 
Russian .. 1.95 to 2.00 


A movement in Takao Sugar has taken place 
during the past week :—6,000 piculs at $3.77 per 
picul, 3,000 piculs at $3.82 per picul, 3,900 piculs, 
at $3.724 per picul, total 12,900 piculs New Sugar, 
and 2,000 piculs of Old Takao at $3.75 per_picul. 
About 4,700 piculs of Namiida brand fetched $2.90 
to $2.95 per picul, and 1,500 piculs Taiwanfoo 
$3.42) per picul. The market for White Refined 
has made a jump of 20 to 6o cents. per picul over 
previous prices, and the following rates have been 
obtained :—300 piculs at $5.80 per picul, 367 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 1,710 piculs at $7.50 per picul, 
300 piculs at $7.95 per picul, and 310 piculs at 

















38 per picul. ‘The steamship Haiphong is expected 
here again with 30,000 piculs of Takao Sugar. 
White Refined .. we $5.60 107.40 
Manila vss { "3.80 to 4.00 
Taiwanfoo 3.45 103.50 
Pentama.... 335 to 3.60 
Namiida.., 3.20 to 3.50 
Cake Be — 3.90 
Brown Vala wecsccsssesesnususnens 3-70 t0 3.85 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the sth instant. Since that 


date settlements by foreign hongs amount to 204 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 63, Filatures 47, 
Re-reels 51, Kakeda 43. Direct shipments have 
been 47 bales, making the total export business of 
the week 25 piculs. 

‘The demand has apparently been chiefly for 
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Europe, the enquiry for the States falling light. 
As will be seen from the settlements mentioned 
above, Hanks, Filatures, Re-reels, and Kakedas 
have had about an equal share of buyers? patror 
age. Prices generally have been easy at last 
weck’s rates; holders in spite of the small stock are 
willing to move; exchange has worked against 
them, and buyers who could use the kinds of silk 
now offering, have been able to pick up sundry 
lots at reasonable figures. The trade has been by 
no means uniformly steady : on two or three days 
rejections have exceeded Settlements; but the net 
result is the business reported in our first para- 
graph. 

Arrivals continue very light, and the stock list 
is down to 3,300 piculs, léss than half what it was at 
thistimelast year. There are symptoms, however, 
that fresh reelings of Filatures and Re-reels are 
now being made, and we may look for increased 
supplies in the near future. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, French, American, and Eng- 
lish mail steamers all taking something. ‘The 
Anadyr (7th) had 240 bales for Lyons, Milan, 
Zurich, and Marseilles : the City of Rio de Faneiro 
(oth) carried 66 bales for the New York trade: 
and the Verona (11th) took ror bales for Lyons 
and London. ‘These departures bring the present 
export figures to 38,364 piculs, against 33,763 last 
year and 23,750 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—Several fairly large parcels have been 
taken into godown on the following terms :—Shimo- 
nita $505, Annaka $490. Sellers would apparently 
feel inclined to go on if buyers are willing. 

Filatures.—Rather a small business. Koshu 
seems to have been the favourite, a parcel Va- 
jima bringing $625, Komai $605, and nameless 
Sorts $590. Fragmentary lots of other kinds 
also entered in the list. Shinshu, Vetchu, Mino, 
and Yamba, all at $615. Nearly one-half the total 
stock is Filatuyes and sellers would be current. 

Rereels.—Not much actual buying—Kirihana 
$592k, Miyagi $580. About 40 piculs Foshu said 
to be going forward on consignment under an ad 
vance of $570. 

Kakeda.—-Quite a small revival in the demand, 
and a considerable portion of the already small 
stock has been bought up. White Flag is uoted 
at $605, and Red Flag at $595. One parcel 
Kumotsuru, said to be for America, has been done 
at $580. 

No business in Oshu sorts or Taysaam kinds, 
and these are gradually being absorbed by the 
country trade. 














gquorarions, 





Hanks—No. 14 ..... 
Hanks—Nor 2 (Shins 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) 










$530 to 540 






































Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (Jo: 500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 .. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3 483 to 400 
Manks—No. 34 470 to 480 
filatures—Textra oun, 650 to 670 
latures—No. , 10/13 deniers 630 to.640 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 620 to 630 
Kilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... Goo to 610 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers os. sessse... 590 to 600 
latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 560 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu& Oshu) Hest No. 1. = 
Recreels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers | 585 to 595 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ......... $70 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. ....... 300 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers, 540 to 550 
Kaledas—fixtea 635 
Kakedas—No.1 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 580 to 500 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 2} 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 530 to 535 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 





heat 


Mamatsuli—No. 1,2. « 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 ‘ 





Export Raw Silk Tables to rath April, 1889 :— 


























Seasor 1864-49. 1887-48, 18-8. 
Wacen Dat Ware 

Kurope 19,705 14,893. 11,031 
America 18,328 18,194 12,694 
Votat uuu {Bales 98.033 087 23.725 
woe U Riculs: 38,304 33,763 234750 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "eit, meus. geet 
Export from tet July 3 38,000 34150 24,600 
Stock, 12th April 3.300 6.900 8,300 
Available suppliestodate 41,300 41,050 32,900 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade in this branch has been about equal to 
the preceding week, settlements amounting to 257 
piculs, divided thus:—Woshi 13 piculs, Kibiso 202 
piculs, Mawata 20 piculs, Neri 22 picuis. 

The scarcity of good quality Noshi has made 
buyers turn their attention to Kibiso. Sellers also, 
having regard to the large stock of ‘the latter, 
have been current, and four-fifths of the trade has 





Arrivals have been just about equal to settle- 
ments, and the stock is maintained at 4,000 piculs. 

All the three mail steamers took something, 
viz.:—the Anadyr, 141 bales vatious Waste; the 
City of Rio de Faneiro, 25 bales for Hartlard, 
Conn.; and the Verona 115 bales Kibiso and 
samples for Marseilles in transit. These shipments 
make the total export 29,342 piculs, against 24,838 
picuts last year and 24,071 piculs at same date in 
1887. 

Noshi.—Very feeble ade. A fragment of Fila. 
ture at $132 and a few piculs Foshu at $75; good 
quality and suitable assortment hard to find. 

Kibiso.—Much more attention has been given 
tothis department. Afino at $42 and Foshu at 
$35 having been done in large lines, Filatures 
quite neglected for the moment. 

Mawata.—One parcel of 20 piculs booked at 
$180. 

Neri.—Several transactions at prices ranging 
from $10 to $15 first cost. 

quoratioxs. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 























$125 to 1324 
seuss 115 to 120 
SS 105 to 110 








o—Filature, Good ate 
o—Filature, Mediuin 


to—Shinshu, Good 
shu, Medi 














120 to 125 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 
(o—Joshu, Good ... 




















-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 75 to 80 

lature, Best selected 110 to 120 

iso—Filature, Seconds ... 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best —_ 

i inshu, Best... =_ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds zs 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 40 to 35 

iso—Hachoji, Good sseoesseve eee 45 to 40 

o—Hachoji, Medium to I.ow 35 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to 10 
Mawata—Goud to Best Sesccuees 180 t0 200, 





Export Table Waste Sill to rath April, 1889:— 


























‘Stason 1888.89, 1887-88, 
Proms, Dicuue, 
Waste Silk. 26,864 22,013 
Pierced Cocoons 2,478 2,825 
29,342 24,838 
Seiflencotsana Died) Seca anne 
Export from rst July $ 795° 29/250 
Stock, 12th Apri + 4,000 3,700 
Available suppliestodate 33,950 32,950 31,400 


Exchange has gradually risen, and is now quoted 
as follows :—Lonvon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Docu- 
ments 3/1%3 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/12; 
New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7435 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$7535 Paris, 4 m/s. fcs. 3.915 6 m/s. fes, 3.93. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 12th April, 188 


































Raw. ne ricuts. 
Hanks. . 760 9° 
Filatures ves 15525 900 
Re-reels 725 2,900 
Kakeda . 165 | Mawata 70 
Oshu 125 | Sundries 40 
Taysaam pa 

Total piculs ...... 3,300! Total piculs ...... 4,000 

TEA. 


Small purchases continue to be made, and the 
net transactions are 500 piculs, the business being 
for orders received by last two mails. About ten 
catties of new ‘Teas have arrived from the warmer 
districts of Suruga. The native brokers report 
that weather in the interior is very cold, but ex- 
press no anxiety about the young leaf. Some 
trustworthy information will be received after the 
departure of the next American mail. 


EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has recovered some, and is quoted 
as follows :— 


Stetling—Bank Bilson di 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 


nand 

















t 
a 
Sterling —Private 4 months’ sight i 
Sterling—Private 6 months? H 
On Paris—Baak sight 8. 
On Patis—Private 6 mont 9 










On Hongkong—Hank sight 
On Hongiong—Private 10 

On Shangh 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New York—Banic Bills on demand 
Ou New York—Private 30 days’ sight 





On 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days' si 
(CG ENTLEMAN of Experience would Erect 
and work Factory for SOAP, SODA, and 
CANDLES (lucrative business). Modern ex- 


perience, unexceptional references. ‘ Manu- 
FACTURER,” care of Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne. 


San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
ht. 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUSIERY, 


‘surpasses allothers for iis ratoral fragrance. 
ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE q 

FRANGIPANNE YLANG YLANG | 

STEPHANOTIS OPOPANAX 


and other well-known Perfumes aro am- [6 


equalled for their delighifal and lasting 
ol. 
(alt Dest, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London, 


‘White Tse "on aGolden 
with Aditrese is fl 
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Corrorate Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 
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CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING. THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 


HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerty & Warsn, Limited, No. 28 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan, * 
“Japan Man.” Orrice, 


February 18th,'1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILKS AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


June 2, 1883, 


s2ins. 













in Blue Ink across the Label. 


AS 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
jompany. 


ebig’s Cignature 





FINEST AND OHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
WADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Effcient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest: 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9, 1888, 


sains. 















Bilious Affections. 


February 16, 1889. 


Por ze aa 
“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 

THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 





HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly | 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tugsbay, 
Tuvxspay, and Satuxpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January 1st, 1889. 








The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stoma 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


d_by 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEF 





Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GJ The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





ekeepers. 


MAGNESIA, 


s2ins. 








NOW READY. 
Witn Conoveep PLax, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION) 
of BANDALSAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Jaraw Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a vis 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
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Tue Exrrron was present at a mecting of the 
Privy Councii, held on the morning of the 12th 
instant. 

HL.LH. Prince Haru, who was attacked some 
time ago by a mild form of measles, has entirely 
recovered. 








Ta length of the railway between Shizuoka 
and Hamamatsu, opened for.traflic on the 16th 
instant, is 46 miles. 


H.LM. tue Enperor visited the Fine Arts 
Exhibition in Uyeno Park last Monday, and 
purchased a number of articles. 





Tue minting of 5-sex nickel coins is proceed- 
ing apace, 120,000 yer worth having been 
already turned out at the Mint. 


Tue summer service on the railways has com- 
menced, and the corrected time-tables will be 
found in the usual place in this issue. 


Tur opening of a commercial school, esia- 
blished lately at Minami-Temmacho Sanchome, 
Kyobashi, will take place on the 1st proximo. 


Resipents of Gumma Prefecture have received 
permission from the Government to lay a tram- 
way between Maebashi and Shibukawa (about 
3 ri). 

Tue length of the line between Shinjiku and 
Tatekawa of the Kobu Railway Company opened 
for traffic on the rith instant is 16 miles 74 
chains. 


HLH. Patnce Kunt returned to the capital on 
the morning of the rith instant fro ami, 
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Tue isinglass manufacturers of Osaka, Kyoto, 
and Hyogo, intend uniting their capital and 
labour and forming a company on a large 
scale, 

A serigs of meetings of flag officers to adjudi- 
cate on the recent naval manceuvres was opened 
on the morning of the gth instant in the Naval 
Department. 


A NOTIFICATION as to the enlargement of the 
present site of the Foreign Concession at Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, is expected to be isued by the Authorities 
about the middle of next month, 


To supply the country with sorodan, thirty fac- 
tories are constantly employed at Otsu. At one 
of these may be seen a sorodan of Chinese make 
brought to Otsu from Nagasaki three hundred 
years ago. 


Tue latest thing in public companies is the 
Kobe Poultry Company, capital yen 50,000. 
Properly conducted in the vicinity of large cities 
such undertakings are bound to pay large 
profits. 


Reports from various parts of the country show 
that the storm that visited Yokohama on Sunday 
the 7th inst. was widespread. At several ps. ces 


‘Jon the coast junks and fishing boats were 


wrecked and lives lost. 


Restents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for to 
establish a company, to be called the Japan 
Ribbon Company, at Mizutanicho, Kyobashi, 
with a capital of yen 70,000. 





permission 


Mr. Oxt, Prefect of Kanagawa, received in- 
structions from the Cabinet Office on the 1oth 
instant as lo the proposed formation of a harbour 
at Yokohama, and has since been occupied in 
making preliminary arrangements. 





Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Otsuka 
at Kisarazumachi, Chiba Prefecture, on the 12th 
instant at 11 p.m., and about 500 houses and 12 
telegraph posts were destroyed, before it could 
be got under control at 5.30 a.m. the following 
day. 

Tar annual general meeting of the Japan Red 
Cross Society will be held about the 25th instant 
at the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Atagoshita, 
Shiba. The members of the society propose to 
ask H.M. the Emperor to be present at the 
meeting. 


Restents of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to form 
a company to be called the Lake Haruna 
(Gumma Prefecture) Ice Company at Keamicho 
Sanchome, Nihonbashi, with a capital of yea 
75,000. 

T.1.H. Paince Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Body-guard, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Sugiura, his afd-de-camp, left the 
capital on the morning of the 14th inst. for Ono- 
hara, Shizuoka Prefecture, to witness military 
man e there. His Highness proposes to 














absence of the Prince, Major-General Nogi, 
commanding the Second Corps of the Imperial 
Foot-guards, has been ordered to represent him, 


Tux Osaka Chamber of Commerce has had a 
meeting to consider the advisability of sending 
one of its members to Europe to examine and 
report upon the Bourse system, No decision 
was arrived ,at, and the matter was further 
postponed. 








Anour 7 p.m. on the 13th instant fire broke out 
in a house occupied by Mr. Yamamoto at Koj 
machi, Sanchome. Thirty-four houses were 
destroyed, 9 houses being partially damaged, and 
3 firemen received slight injuries during the 
conflagration. 





Tue thieves who managed to “lift” some gold 
bullion at the Mint recently had not long the 
pleasure of ils possession. Detectives soon got 
on the right scent, and very quickly ran their 
quarry to earth, for which they were rewarded 
by the Authorities. 








Viscount Kawase, Japanese Minister to Eng- 
land, who has been staying for some time in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture since his return to 
Japan on six months’ leave of absence, is ex- 
pected to arrive in the capital on the 13th inst. 
from Kobe. 

Te survey of a railway to be constructed be- 
tween Maebashi and Niigata by way of Nagaoka 
and Sanjo (189 miles) At an estimated cost of 
yen 7,347,100 has been completed, and the 
promoters propose to apply shortly to the Go- 
vernment for a charter. 


Tue Governor of Tokyo issued a notification 
on the 11th instant to the effect that the law for 
the organization of a city system in Tokyo and 
of town and village systems in towns and 
villages adjacent to the capital, will be put into 
practice on the rst proximo, 








Tpe,Otsu Beer Brewing Company has placed 
its liquor on the market at $1.80 per dozen. 
The beer is described as a light biter ale, some- 
what resembling English. The brewer, who 
is also a large shareholder, learnt the business 
and gained his experience on the Continent. 


Ir has been decided by the Osaka Railway 
Company that the section between Minatocho 
(Osaka) and Kashiwabara (Yamato) will be 
opened for trafic on the 23rd instant, The 
length of the line is ro miles 10 chains. It is 
stated that trains will be run sixteen times daily. 














CompLaints about the quality of Japanese 
matches have not been heard so frequently of 
late, which perhaps may account for the flourish- 
ing condition of the trade. In Osaka alone 
there are now thirty match factories, all in full 
swing, their united daily out-turn being 60,000 
boxes. 


A meetinG of various headmen of urban and 
rural districts of ‘Tokyo was held on the after- 
noon of the 1oth instant, in the Tokyo City 


Gexsenmsttrr Sic in order to make pre- 
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liminary arrangements for the enforcement on 
the 1st proximo of the new city system in Tokyo, 
and of town and village systems in the towns 
and villages adjacent to the capital. 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo, Yokohama and Kobe to lay a railway 
between Maizuru (Tango) and Shikama (Hari- 
ma) by way of the Ikuno silver mine, at an 
estimated cost of yen 2,000,000, The promoters 
propose to apply shortly to the Government for 





permission to start work. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Nishimura, the new 
Governor of Osaka, entertains the opinion that, 
as the Osaka Harbour Works will have to be 
paid for in part out of the Treasury, the scheme 
should be submitted to the Diet, which means 
that the project will be postponed for another 
year at least. 


Tux ceremony of opening the International 
Exhibition in Paris will take place on the sth 
proximo. It is stated that their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Arisugawa 
Takehito, Count Yamagata and Lieut-General 
Baron Ozawa, who are now in Europe, will be 
present at the ceremony. 


H.LH. Patycz Kan-in, who is now studying in 
the Military Academy, in Paris, proposes to 
start for Japan as soon as the examinations for 
this year, which are to take place in June next, 
are concluded. Work on the new buildings 
for the residence of His Highness at Kojimachi, 
lichome, is now being hurried forward. 











Tue building of the Third National Industrial 
Exhibition, to be opened next year in Ueno Park, 
will cover 6,268 /sw5o of land, of which 2,659 
fsubo will be occupied by the main. structure, 
while 660 éswéo will be taken up the Fine Art 
Hall, 1,690 ¢swbo by the Dendrological Hall, 
and 700 ¢ésubo by the Machinery Hall. 





Last year the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha undertook 
the handling and distribution of the Kishu orange 
crop with the result that the trade was greatly 
extended, very much to the satisfaction of the 
producers. ‘The experiment was made of ex- 
porting oranges to America, 40,000 boxes being 
sent, whilst 714,000 boxes were consumed in 
various parts of Japan. 


Resrpents of Hyogo Prefecture have received 
permission from the Government to lay a .tram- 
way. The rails will be laid between Amagasaki 
and Otomura by way of Itamimachi, (3 r# 33 cho) 
and also between Itamimachi and Kawanishi- 
mura (2 7210 cho). A survey of the proposed 
line has been begun by an engineer, and the 
cost is estimated at yen 80,000. 


Tus Government has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of the Yokohama Dock Company, and 
has forwarded to the promoters of the Company 
through the Kanagawa Local Government Office 
plans of the harbour prepared by Major-General 
Palmer, R.E. Three or four docks will be made 
at Uchidacho, Yokohama, at a cost of about 
yen 1,000,000. A meeting of promoters will be 
held on the 20th instant at the Machigaisho in 
order to make preliminary arrangements for the 
new work. 


Tue Progressionist party attempted to hold a 


public meeting recently at Shizuoka, but were |s 


interrupted by the Svs/z, the latter adopting the 
same tactics the following day at a meeting at 
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Numatsu, this time armed with sword-canes. A 
nists was subse- 








private meeting of Progress: 
quently held at which the Sosh# put in an ap- 
pearance, and a free fight followed, during 
which eleven of the latter party were wounded. 


H.M. rae Empress, accompanied by Madame 
Sono, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
! Ae. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and Vice- 
Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Mesdames 
Muromachi, Kinoshita, Zeisho, Kitajima, Ya- 
makawa, Kagawa, Fujishima, and Azuma, left 
the Palace on the 12th instant at 9 a.m. for the 
Tokyo Higher Female School at Hitotsubashi, 
Kanda, where the Imperial party arrived about 
9.20a.m, H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa, Prince 
Sanjo, Count Kuroda, Viscounts Hijikata, 
Enomoto, and Yamao, Messrs. Tsuji and 
Watanabe, respectively Vice-Minister of State 
for Education and President of the Imperial 
University, and various Directors of Bureaux 
and oflicials of chokunin and sonin rank in 
the Educational Department, and teachers of 
the Peeresses’ School, arrived at the institution 
in advance of the Imperial party. After a short 
rest, Her Majesty inspected the various depart- 
ments, and examined the working of the classes. 
Her Majesty presented yen 200 to the Director 
of the institution to purchase sweetmeats for the 
students. The Empress then proceeded to the 
Female Industrial School, close to the institution 


Littce alteration has taken place in the Import 
Market, and the early part of the week was 












‘generally quiet. At the datter end, however, a 
demand for Yarns sprung up, and a fair amount 
of business transpired, both English and Bom- 
bay spinnings being sold—in some instances 
for more money. Cotton Piece-Goods changed 
hands at late rates, but holders look for an 
advance and do not push sales. Woollens 
are quiet, and prices unchanged. There has 
been but little done in Metals, except per- 
haps Tin Plates, holders generally asking an 
advance which buyers do not appear inclined 
to pay. Kerosene is quiet, dealers having ac- 
quired all the stock on shore and are now well 
supplied. A fresh cargo has arrived, but with no 
business rates are nominal. Sugar transactions 
have been restricted, and the dealings in White 
refined have been at an advance of from 60 
to So cents per picul. Browns are neglected, 
and the stock is increasing. A moderate 
business in the principal Export has  fur- 
ther reduced the small stock of Silk, While 
looking for news of the coming crop, buyers 
are dealing gingerly and order for require- 
ments only. Reports continue satisfactory 
in regard to the leaf, which is expected to be 
abundant. Waste Silk continues in fair de- 
mand, buyers turning their attention to sorts 
that have been somewhat neglected, and which 
[have passed the scales on slightly easier terms. 
Exchange fluctuated more or less, but closed at 
about last week's rates. 








Accorpine to Law 13, promulgated by Imperial 
Authority on the 22nd of March, title-deeds of 
nd were abolished throughout Japan, and it 
as enacted hereafter the particulars 
recorded in such deeds should be 
a “Land Register” (Tochi Daichd), which 
ould be kept at the head offices of Cities, 
ants and Districts. 











that 









ctures, Is 
all questions relating to taxation and to the trans- 


By this step 





entered | 





fer of property are rendered even more simple 
than they were before, Formerly tittle-deeds 
showed the dimensions of the land, its locality, 
the name of its owner, and its supposed market 
value. The last item was recorded for purposes 
of taxation, and we need scarcely say that large 
liberties were taken with respect to it, owners 
being generally careful that only a fraction of 
the sum actually paid or obtainable for their 
property should be shown on the face of the title 
deed. In cases of transfer, there was nothing 
of the troublesome formalities and heavy expense 
inseparable from such transaction in Occidental 
countries, All that was necessary was that the 
old and new owners, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, should attend at the proper office, 
and on payment of a small fee obtain official 
registration (with stamps and so forth) of the 
change of proprietorship. The new system, 
however, still further simplifies the matter, as 
all the records will be kept in one book, and 
an official entry there will satisfy every purpose. 
It will also be recognised that the values re- 
corded in the Register are taxable values, quite 
independent of sales or purchases effected in 
the market. This will be a decided gain to the 
cause of public morality, for the integrity of the 
land-owing classes was certainly not promoted 
by the habit of misrepresentation that had grown 
up under the former method. The safe cus- 
tody of the Registers will be a matter of moment 
in a country where fires are so frequent and so 
destructive, 





* * * 

Connected with this new system there is one 
point of decided interest to foreigners. It is an 
open secret that many persons have purchased 
land beyond the limits of the Settlements, 
through the medium of Japanese friends or 
employés. The title-deeds of such properties 
are in the names of this nominal owners, but in 
the possession of the foreigners to whom the 
property really belongs. The proceeding is 
somewhat risky. When we remember the ex- 
traordinary care exercised in our own country 
in choosing trustees or delegating to others any 
authority capable of being tumed to pecuniary 
account, we often wouder that foreigners who 
behave in this trustful manner are not constantly 
victimized. ‘To expose oneself to robbery with- 
out the possibility of legal redress, especially 
when the persons tempted to rob one belong, as 
a rule, to classes not too implicitly trusted any- 
where, is decidedly sanguine. Naturally there 
have been ‘accidents.”. We remember an in- 
stance where a gentleman found himself 
barred out of what he was pleased to con- 
sider his own house by the person in whose 
name he had confidingly registered it. We 
have heard also of cases where land was 





surreptitiously pledged by a confidential servant 
for nearly its full value, the title-deed having 
been cleverly “borrowed” for some technical 
pretext, in order to the due management 
of the transaction, But, on the whole, such 
examples of chicanery are exceptional, 
only because the Japanese have usually justi- 
fied the trust reposed in them, but also because 
the foreign owner takes care to keep the 
tille-deed safely under lock and key. What 
is to happen, however, when title-deeds cease 
to have any acknowledged legal status and 
when property can be sold or mortgaged 
merely by changing an entry in the Register? 
The foreigner will then be absolutely helpless 
The keepers of the Register cannot know any- 


not 
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thing about him in their official capacity. For 
them the Japanese whose name appears in the 
Register will alone be areal, responsible person. 
The foreigner will thus be at the absolute 
mercy of the nominal owner of his property. 
We should hope that the time is not far distant 
when foreigners will be able to own real property 
anywhere in Japan, without resorting to subter- 
fuges or exposing themselves to serious risks. 
The time is not yet, however, and in the interval 
it seems as though there may be some trouble 
and Joss. 


To carry the principle of protection by mimicry 
into the domain of religion is certainly a little 
shocking, and we are not surprised that the 
Fi Shimpo should object to be reminded of 
its sometime advocacy of such a doctrine. Our 
contemporary now observes that politics and 
religion are two very different things, and that 
even though Japan may adopt the material 
and scientific features of Western civilization, 
there is no reason why she should necessarily 
adopt the religion also, a proposition which we 
hasten to endorse. The 77# is admirably im- 
partial. It does not attempt to make any choice 
between Buddhism and Christianity, It has no 
objection whatsoever to the latter and would be 
pleased to see it introduced into Japan. All 
that it pleads for is the softening and elevating 
influence of religion, and provided that influence 
be exercised with sufficient potency, the ¥if 
is indifferent as tothe name of the creed pro- 
pagated. Our .contemporary is still earnest, 
however, in its praise of the Shinshu sect. It 
says nothing, nor professes to know anything, 
about the particular tenets of that sect, but the 
accessibility of its propagandists and the skill 
and activity of its preachers commend themselves 
strongly to the y%'s approval. Against all this 
we have, of course, nothing to say. Our com- 
ment on our contemporary’s previous advocacy 
of Shinshu methods was based on the far-from- 
immaculate reputation enjoyed by that school 
of Buddhists. We were not speaking theologi- 
cally, as the 77#i, supposes, for within certain 
limits we agree with the Téky6 journal’s dictum 
that the theological elements of a creed are like 
the taste of medicine, and that they offend one 
only in the act of swallowing. Let us, how- 
ever, leave the Shinshu folks in peace. Perhaps 
the balance of benefit is in their favour. Like 
the ¥i¢ Shimpo, we think that the alphabet of a 
man's creed need not be very closely scrutinised 
if he abides honestly by the té 























Eacu year that passes seems to add to the de- 
crepitude of Japanese pictorial art, at least if we 
may judge by the display of daubs at the Ueno 
Bijutsu-kaé. This year the exhibitions is quite 
laughable. There is scarcely a picture that 
arrests one’s attention for a moment, or suggests 
any rudiment of merit; always excepting a 
series of three &/shi by Kydsai, where the unfail- 
ing vigour and originality of that remarkable 
painter are shown conspicuously. Yet it cannot 
be said that even these pictures are pleasing. 
They betray in a marked degree the: one failing 
of all Kydsai’s work, faulty balance of light and 
shade, ignorance of that branch of their art to 
which modern Japanese painters have given 
the pithy name of ndfan. One cannot help 
speculating with infinite regret to what heights 
Ky6sai might not have climbed had the new im- 
pulse recently given to his country’s art dated 
from a time when he was capable of profiting 
by it. But the revival, or rather renaissance, 
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brought about Mr, Fenollosa and the Kano 
masters, came when Kydsai’s prejudices and 
bodily infirmities forbad him to profit by it, 
and now it is to be feared that one of the greatest 
hands among Japanese artists of this nineteenth 
century will never hold brush again. It isnot of 
Kydsai’s doing that pictures of his hang among 
the parodies at Uyeno: the Ashi are sent by a 
collector. Kyosai regarded these shows with 
infinite disgust. They shocked his notions of 
artistic dignity, and he had, moreover, a secret 
antipathy to submit the efforts of his skill to the 
judgment of men whom he regarded as cither 
tyros or charlatans, It would not comfort him 
in his days of sickness—fatal we fear—to know 
that he figured in such company. There he is 
however, a Triton among the minnows, his paint- 
ings flanked by long rows of blotches or scrawls, 
modest in nothing except the prices put on them 
by their manufacturers. Itisnot from materials 
such as these that the new art of Japan is to be 
constructed. ‘There are many painters of far 
different calibre, but the Uyeno Exhibition fails 
to attract them. Do the patrons and projectors 
of the Exhibition find no food for reflection in 
this fact?) Their display is so organised that it 
fails to attract even the painters or artist artisans 
of the day, and serves only asa means of parad- 
ing before an amused public the delusions of 
complacent amateurs whose new-old geese are 
elevated by the ecstasy of possession into vener- 
able swans. The Riuchi-kai might do better 
than this, we imagine. 


A competition in designs for fans has been 
invited by the English Fanmaker’s Company. 
Two prizes are offered: ten guineas and the 
freedom of the company for the first prize, and 
ten guineas without the freedom, for the second. 
Unfortunately the competition is limited to sub- 
jects of Her Majesty living in the United King- 
dom. Otherwise we should strongly advise 
Japanese artists to try their hands. Indeed, it 
is even betting that the design for the prize fan 
will be found to cwe something to Japan. 
Speaking, however, of these frequent prizes 
offered to English designers, it occurs to us to 
ask why no similar encouragement is given 
to art industry in Japan, Would it not be 
a wise measure on the part of the new Art 
School in Tokyo to set aside a certain sum an- 
nually for prizes at open competitions? Then 
there is the Rruchi-Aay, a sociely with useful 
potentialities, which manages to hide its candle 
so successfully under a bushel that we hear 
nothing of it except at the yearly exhibitions in 
Ueno Park, when some pretly objects are 
brought together and a great many that are 
neither pretty, interesting, nor genuine, are 
pawned off as rare gems of art upon acredulous 
public. The Réuchi-kaz, we venture to think, 
would do better work if, instead of folding to its 





bosom ignorant amateurs and crafty dealers, it|’ 


set itself to encourage the development of art by 
offering occasional prizes to designers and 
handicraltsmen. 


We observe that in Nagoya Colonel Olcott 
has been welcomed with extraordinary en- 
thusia His leciures delivered on the 5th and 
6th instant were attended by fully four thousand 
people on each occasion, and the wildest ap- 
plause greeted his declarations of the close 
relationship that must, in his opinion, exist be- 
tween the revival of Buddhism and the stable 
progress of the nation, Evitlently the people’s 
hearts are inclined towards such teaching, for 





sm. 


itis not at all likely that addresses which neces- 
sarily lose nearly all their verve in translation, 
could rouse an audience to sympathy so strongly 
marked unless a powerful feeling existed in 
favour of the speaker's ideas. Of course the 
farther South Colonel Olcott goes, the warmer 
the response his preaching is sure to awaken. 
Religion in Tokyo and religion in Kyoto are 
wo very different things. Nagoya occupies, 
perhaps, an intermediate position in respect of 
the vitality of its citizens’ creed. It would seem 
that Colonel Olcott's Buddhist guides are de- 
termined not to let the grass grow under his 
feet.” We read that on the 6th he proceeded 
from Nagoya to Narumi and delivered a lecture 
there, returning at noon to address an immense 
audience in-the Hongan Temple, and winding 
with a third address to the Governor and a 
up select party of about 250, at 7 o’olock in ‘the 
evening. We have noted that the Tokyo critics 
express amusement at the notion that an Ameri- 
can should be brought to Japan to propagate 
Buddhism. ‘The criticism is certainly just if it 
be held that the Buddhist creed is essentially 
the property of the Orient and that Westerns 
can have no proper share in propagating it. 
Bat the masses do not reason so closely. The 
coming of Colonel Olcott has evidently given 
Buddhism a filip in Japan, as his lectures seem 
to have done in India and Ceylon, How deep 
the influence may be or how lasting we cannot 
pretend to guess, but as to its reality there can 
be no question. 





We readin the Aeron Shimpo that the Rev. 
A. M. Knapp, who represents Unitarianism in 
Japan, is busying himself with endeavours to 
provide facilities for the education of Japanese 
youths in America. Want of funds, that old 
stumbling block, prevents many Japanese who 
go to the States for study from entering first- 
class Universities, and thus, however great their 
diligence or respectable their attainments, they 
fail to obtain the cachet that would open the 
door to permanent rewards. ~Mr. Knapp’s idea, 
according to our Tokyo contemporary, is to 
obtain a special endowment at Harvard Uni- 
versity, by which means sizarships might be 
offered to Japanese desirous of graduating at 
that eminent seat of learning. He has ac- 
cordingly addressed himself toethe President 
of the University, and received a thoroughly 
sympathetic reply, to the effect that a sum of 
about $25,000 can be raised without much 
difficulty for the purpose. This would only 
suffice to provide two sizarships of £50 each, 
which, though by no means to be despised, 
Mr. Knapp finds insufficient. He proposes, 
therefore, to make a further appeal to fellow- 
thinkers on his return to America next month. 


w*e 








We do not hear much of the progress of Uni- 
tarian ideas in Japan, but there is no doubt that 
the tendency of the time is in favour of the 
spread of any doctrine inculcating liberality and 
divesting the Christian Creed of some of the 
supernatural elements that render it so difficult 
of acceptance to many minds. The disposition 
of the Japanese just now is to develop their 
civilization on Japanese lines; to preserve and 
re-assert the national individuality which seemed 
at one time in danger of being swept away by 
the rushing tide of Western innovations. Men 
are beginning to set up the old landmarks and 
to take breath after the busy iconoclasm of the 
past two decades. At such a season any re- 
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ligious teacher whose tenets permit him to 
approve and even to encourage this reaction, 
appeals at once to the popular fancy. Nothing 
could accord better with the people's mood than 
to be told that, instead of trampling under foot 
the ashes of their forefathers’ faith, their busi- 
ness is to re-kindle the fire and walk in the light 
of its purified flame, assured that what has 
grown up through long centuries, bone of the 
nation’s bone and flesh of its flesh, must neces- 
sarily contain many elements better suited to the 
national needs than imported creeds bear- 
ing the impress of alien customs and adapted 
to the peculiarities ofan alien civilization, Mr. 
Knapp is himself a type of the faith he professes. 
Tolerant, liberal, genial, and highly cultured, he 
is precisely the sort of man to appeal to the 
refined and critical tendencies of the educated 
Japanese. Unitarianism has always seemed to 
us to represent the half-way house between the 
alpba and omega of orthodox Christianity and 
the sadu/a rasa of agnosticism. Possibly among 
the battling of the creeds, the Armageddon of 
this nineteenth century, it may find a peaceful 
resting place for the sole of its foot in this 
sunny country, But we have always thought, 
and do still think, that Japan needs some 
positive sign-post to guide her along her newly 
chosen routes, and though it is out of the ques- 
tion to expect that she will accept, in its entirely, 
a supernatural religion against which so many 
of the leaders of Occidental thought have 
entered their solemn protest, there is no extra- 
vagance in the hope that she may build up for 
herself a system embodying the highest teach- 
ings of Christian morality, but undisfigured by 
the squabbles of sects or the sensational super- 
naturalism of semi-barbarous ages. 

Is it not strange to find a journal like the Choya 
Shimbun perplexed, at this eleventh hour, to 
distinguished between Mixed Courts and the 
tribunals with mixed benches contemplated by 
the delegates at the last Conference on Treaty 
Revision? The two things are as different as 
light and darkness, In Mixed Courts, after the 
Egyptian pattern, the judges are appointed by 
the various Governments concerned, and be- 
come thus nothing more or less than political 
representatives discharging judicial functions. 
In the system proposed by the framers of the 
revised treaties, the intention was simply that 
the Japanese Bench should include a certain 
number of foreign experts, functioning as Japa- 
nese judges, appointed like Japanese judges, 
and responsible only to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Surely the Chéya should know this 
perfectly well. Yet we find it now referring 
toa rumour, said to be prevalent, that owing to 
the impossibility of entirely setting aside con- 
cessions made at the last conference, the new 
programme of Treaty Revision must necessarily 
include a system of Mixed Courts. It is trae 
that the Chdya denies the rumour, but it does 
so on the grounds that the foreign delegates are 
now very favourably disposed towards Japan, 
and that the Japanese Government could not 
possibly agree to anything of the sort, since the 
Constitution provides that officials discharging 
the functions of Judges in Japanese Courts shall 
be chosen from among persons duly qualified by 
law. The true answer to fabricators of such tales 
is that nothing in the shape of mixed Courts was 
ever contemplated by the negotiators at the last 
Conference. Their eyes were just as fully open 
to the evils of such a system as are the eyes of 
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any Japanese to-day. How the bulk of the 
people can be expected to know the truth, unless 
the leading journals are more ¢areful to instruct 
them, we are at a less to conjecture. 





A TrLecram from Shizuoka, dated the rth 
instant, 5 p.m., and published by the Aéron 
Shimpd, says that a collision occurred on the 
Tokaido Railway that day, and that twenty 
persons were either killed or wounded, Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Governor of Shizuoka, being among 
the number of these severely injured. The Jijt 
Shimpo also publishes a telegram from the same 
place, but says that the collision occurred near 
Abekawa, and that the total number of persons 
injured was only fourteen, three of whom 
were killed. From information which we 
have ourselves obtained, the i's account 
is the more correct, in so far as the number 
of persons injured is concerned. he ex- 
act time of the accident is not known, but 
it seems to have occurred at about 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, as the news was received in 
Tokyo at 2 o'clock. This is the first serious 
collision that has ever happened in Japan, if not 
the first collision of any sort. Moreover, the 
section of the line upon which it occurred. is 
not yet open for traffic, It is evident, therefore, 
that some people had been given passage in a 
construction train which proceeded to its des- 
tination without observing proper precautions. 
Unfortunately the two trains met on a curve. 
Otherwise it would have been possible to bring 
them to a stand-still, or at any rate to render 
the collision almost harmless, for they were 
travelling at low speed, and the drivers and 
stokers were able to escape uninjured. The 
block system is carefully carried out on all 
single lines open to traffic in Japan, but the 
same care does not appear to be exercised on 
lines that are still under construction. We be- 
lieve that the Aéron Shimpé's statement as to 
the serious injury sustained by the Governor of 
Shizuoka is incorrect: later news says that he 
only suffered a shaking. 


Tue information contained in the vernacular 
press about the railway accident of Friday last, 
s not very explicit. It appears that, at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, a train started from 
Shizuoka for Totomi, carrying timbers intended 
for use in the construction of bridges, Another 
train carrying ballast was then on its way towards 
Shizuoka. In the former train accommodation 
had been given to a small number of persons, 
among them Mr. Sckiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, 
Mr. Yasuda, an official of the Shizuoka Military 
Office, the latter's mother, Mr. Misumi, chief of the 
sectional conscription bureau, Mr. Morishima, a 
railway engineer, and others. On the gravel 
cars about 70 labourers were riding. A mes- 
senger had been despatched from Shizuoka to 
give notice of the intended despatch of a train 
from that station, but the train seems to have 
started before he had had time to perform his 
mission. It would still have been possible, how- 
ever, to avoid a serious accident had the trains 
approached each other on a straight section of the 
line, as both were running at very low speed. 
But unfortunately it happened that the engine 
coming towards Shizuoka had just crossed the 
river Abe and was passing round a sharp curve 
at the moment when the other engine neared it. 
The two trains were thus hidden from each other 
until it was too late to reduce their speed appre- 
ciably. The engines were shattered and the cars 
piled inaheap, So, atleast, say the accounts, but 





considering that out of about 100 persons only 
14 received injuries, it would seem that the 
force of impact cannot have been as great as this 
language implies, Old Mrs. Yasuda was killed 
instantaneously, and two labourers died shortly 
afterwards of their wounds. The drivers and 
stokers jumped off in time to escape unhurt, and 
it is possible that many of the labourers followed 
their example. Two labourers, however, had both 
their arms broken and the guard of one train had 
his legs fractured. It is doubtful whether any 
of these three men will recover. The Prefect, 
Mr. Misumi, and Engineer Morishima were 
slightly hurt, and five other persons received 
trifling wounds. News of the accident was 
quickly carried to Shizuoka, and the chief of 
the hospital there, accompanied by several of 
the staff, hastened to the spot and took mea- 
sures to relieve the wounded persons. 


Proressor Marsuatt, formerly of the Imperial 
Engineering College, Tokyo, and now of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, has 
made himself conspicuous in a not very agree- 
able fashion. We read in American journals 
that at “national representations” held in the 
City Hall of Kingston on the 18th of March, a 
large and fashionable audience assembled. 
“Miss Annie Harold, one of the prettiest 
blondes in the city, was selected to appear as 
the Queen of England. On the floor of the 
stage was spread the Stars and Stripes under 
an erected throne. After Professor Marshall of 
Queen’s University, who acted as chairman, had 
made some remarks, the characters came on the 
platform, the Qucen first, carrying a sceptre. 
He directed her, to the throne, and when she 
took her seat he alluded to the Stars and Stripes 
as being beneath her and said that that fact 
showed the relations existing between England 
and the United States. A murmur ran over the 
audience, as many Americans were present. 
The professor again pointed to the flag and 
while the Queen was looking down at it said: 
‘That is the way Britons look at the American 
flag.’ She placed her sceptre on the stars and 
bowed to the audience. It is stated that this 
action of the Professor's gave umbrage to a great 
many persons, and that letters appeared the next 
day in the local press condemning it. Certainly 
nothing more wanting in tact or needlessly offen- 
sive could well be conceived. We shall not, 
however, credit the story without confirmation, 
for Professor Marshall had not developed reck- 
lessly Jingo sentiments when he left this country. 


Tuat energetic body, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States, has sent 
to Japan as a representative and organizer of 
new branches, its college secretary, Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. The attitude of the students in Go- 
vernment institutions towards Christianity has 
changed wonderfully during the past few years, 
and the appearance of so experienced an adviser 
as Mr. Wishard will enable those who are favour- 
able to Christianity to form themselves into 
efficient societies and turn their efforts to the 
best account. A centre of work in Hongo, 
Tokyo, close to the Imperial University, has al- 
ready been secured, and rooms here and in 
other places wil Ibe constructed and equipped 
for purposes of recreation, intercourse, and in- 
struction. Mr. Wishard has already visited 
Kyoto, and is about to make a tour in Kyushu, 
Shikoku, Kaga, Echizen, and the Hokkaido. 


After leaving Japan Mr. Wishard intends to pro- 
ceed to India. 
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Towarps which side the sympathies of the 
American press incline, is shown very plainly 
by its comments on the Pigott incident of the 
Parnellism-and-Crime investigation. Zhe Times, 
we are told, has suffered not only an enormous 
pecuniary loss, but has also forfeited confidence 
and influence which it can never recover. A 
century of brilliant and prudent management 
had established a firm belief that the great 
journal could be trusted neither to deceive itself 
nor to be deceived by others. Now, however, 
it has done both. It is cast down from its high 
place, and decades of effort will be needed to 
put together the pieces of the shattered Dagon. 
With much of this we are constrained to agree, 
seeing that journalistic reputation is a mirror 
which, once flawed, seldom recovers the credit of 
reflecting images-accurately. But we read further 
that The Times “has the unenviable notoriety of 
having unearthed, for the purpose of assassinat- 
ing the reputation of worthy men, the most 
hideous and hateful reptile that has ever mas- 
queraded in human form;” that ‘ Titus Oates 
was a hero and a gentleman by comparison with 
Pigott, for he at least marched boldly into court 
and faced his victims with a show of courage so 
long as the popular delusion ‘lasted, but this 
vile, crawling product of British misrule in Ire- 
land squirmed, and whined, and lied, and wept 
by turns under the lash of cross-examination, 
and made the conspiracy of The Times-and the 
Tory party more infamous, if possible, than it 
would have otherwise appeared.” We are also 
told that Mr. MacDonald, the manager of The 
Times, is to be dismissed ; that Mr. Walter has 
has been spirited away to the south of France, 
and that “the proprietor is to be arrested,” which 
last operation would afford some occupation 
to the police, according to our recently acquired 
information as to the ownership of the paper. 
It goes without saying that in the opinion of 
these critics the reputation of the Tory Party is 
wrecked, that Zhe Zimes and the Tories will be 
hoisted by their own petard, and that the ex- 
plosive will be found very unsavoury and de- 
testable. ‘ 
a*e 

Mr. Macdonald, whose name has become thus 
suddenly conspicuous, and who figures in the 
pictorial columns of the Pa// Mall Gazette as 
simple Simon the Pieman purchasing the wares 
of Houston and Pigott, has been connected with 
the big journal for over forty years, in one 
capacity or another. He is a shrewd, clever 
Scotchman, a man of enormous industry, and 
scarcely less admirable method. It was be 
who, by the apparently simple expedient of 
reducing the thickness of a brass rule, added 
several thousands sterling to the annual income 
of The Times. It was he also that suggested 
and carried out the reprints of Political Bio- 
graphies, Law Reports and Parliamentary De- 
bates. It would seem from the telegraphic news 
sent véd America that this long-headed and 
grey-haired business-man accepted the Parnell 
letters with almost childlike confidence, even 
in the face of Houston's warning that their 
genuineness could not be vouched for. If the 
public were as credulous as the Irish reporters 
represent Mr. Macdonald to be, they might 
swallow this story without winking. But the 
public are not so easily befooled. They re- 
member that there are two methods of judging 
the credibility of evidence: one by investigating 
iis source; the other by examining its character, 
In the case of the Parnell letters the latter 
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method was plainly of incomparably greater 
value than the former. he Témes people knew 
that they were dealing with a traitor; a man 
who had once been in the camp of those he 
now undertook to ruin for gold. What con- 
fidence could be acquired by investigating the 
methods or asking about the proceedings of 
such a person? The obvious, the only sensible, 
course was to subject the letters themselves to 
every available test. This was done. They 
were laid before eminent experts, compared by 
them with authenticated specimens of Mr. Par- 
nell’s writing, and pronounced genuine. On 
the strength of these opinions The Times ac- 
cepted them. Certainly it would have been 
more prudent to let them alone altogether. 
That is what the Pal/ Mall Budget did: it had 
lost so much by the “ Maiden Tribute” that it 
“would not venture upon anything else, unless 
it were quite certain.” Perhaps, however, Zhe 
Times thought that it ought to give weight to 
some other considerations besides the mere 
question of journalistic profitand less. Perhaps 
it thought that if these Parnell letters really ex- 
isted, if it was really conceivable that the Irish 
politician and his followers were such men as 
this evidence indicated, then the plain duty of 
the leading English newspaper was to take care 
that the whole question came into the full light 
of public opinion. Nor can we think, even now, 
that The 7imes erred in its view, for assuredly 
it is better that the truth should be known than 
that sources of error and mystery should be left 
uninvestigated. Of course it is mere hysterical 
silliness to speak of the Tory Party being crushed 
by Pigott’s falsehood. ‘That notion rests on no 
better foundation than the ignorant fancy that 
Sir Richard Webster was associated with the 
case in his official capacity of Attorney-General. 
How much of Zhe Vimes' accusations will sur- 
vive the withdrawal of the letters, remains to be 
seen: a great deal, we susp But even if the 
whole case falls into hopeless ruin, nothing will 
have been proved except that England. is right 
to treat Parnell and his party as she has always 
treated them, namely, as respectable represen- 
tatives of an enfranchised people and fairly 
honest advocates of a legitimate cause, 





Ir is certainly a curious point made by the 
Choya Shimbun with reference to the Law of 
the House of Peers. The fifth paragraph of 
the 1st article of the Law provides that there 
shall be elected to the House one member for 
each City and Prefecture “ by and from among 
the tax-payers of the highest amount of direct 
national taxes on land, industry, or trade there- 
in.” According to a notification, recently pub- 
lished, the ‘* direct national taxes " here referred 
to are Jand-tax and income-tax. 
reconcile this definition with the wording of the 
Law, it becomes necessary, according to the 
Choya's view, to conclude that the payers of 
income-tax contemplated as eligible for mem- 
bership are persons actually engaged in some 
trade or industry, as pawn- 
brokers, &c. These persons, then, might sit in 
the House of Lords, have a voice in electing 
members of the House, whereas barristers and 
physicians would be denied either privilege 
unless they happened to possess a large amount 
of landed property. If this is what the Law and 
the explanatory Notification are intended to en- 
act, there is decidedly room for improvement. 
But of course there is no such intention. The 
method of collecting income tax and the nature 
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of the incomes upon which it is levied, are dis- 
tinctly defined by the Income Tax Regulations, 
issued in Imperial Ordinance No. 5, of March, 
1887. It is there laid down that “every one 
having an income of 300 yen and upwards per 
annum, derived either from investments, from 
trade, or from any other source whatever, shall 
pay income tax.” Incomes derived from pro- 
fessions are, therefore, included, and barristers, 
physicians and so forth, provided that their 
yearly earnings are large enough, will be com- 
petent to exercise the franchise and eligible for 
membership of the Diet. It must be confessed, 
however, that if the framers of the Law of Elec- 
tion intended it to carry the meaning now given 
to it by Notification, they did not adopt the best 
method of accomplishing their purpose. Had 
they spoken simply of “direct national taxes,” 
there would have been nothing anomalous in 
the explanation that land-tax and income-tax 
were referred to, But they were at once too 
explicit and not explicit enough. For they 
speak of “direct national. taxes on land, indus- 
try, and trade,” a formula that certainly could 
not have been understood as including a tax 
levied upon incomes “derived from any source 
whatever.” The “Laws” accompanying the 
Constitution do not, of course, share the invio- 
lability of the Constitution itself: they are liable 
to amendments, additions or alterations. 
* * * 

Under any circumstances, however, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the privilege alike of voting 
and becoming candidates for the House of Re- 
presentatives under the Law of Election will be 
decidedly restricted. We are not speaking now 
of the House of Peers, but of the House of Re- 
presentatives. According to the Law of Elec- 
tion for the latter, eligible persons are “ male 
Japanese subjects of not less than full thirty 
years of age, who in the #w or Ken in which 
they desire to be elected, have been paying 
direct national taxes to an amount of not less 
than fifteen yew for a period of not less than one 
year previous to the making out of the clec- 
toral list, and are still paying that amount 
of direct national The qualifications 
for electors are the same, except that the 
minimum age is 25 years. ‘Direct national 
taxes "are now interpreted to mean land-tax and 
income-tax. Income-tax does not begin to be 
paid in Japan until a man’s income reaches 300 
yen annually. He then pays one per cent. 
When his income reaches a thousand yen and 
upwards, he pays 1} per cent. These figures, 
too, represent not gross income but net income. 
That is to say, they represent income actually 
enjoyed after various working expenses, taxes, 
and so forth, have been deducted, It results, 
therefore, thatthe income tax qualification means 
a minimum net income of 1,000 yer annually, 
The land-tax is 2} per cent.of the taxable value of 
the land, which latter, in its turn, is about one-filth 
of the market value. The land-tax qualification 
therefore signifies the possession of real estate 
valued at 3,000 yen, approximately, Candidates 
for the House of Representatives and their 
electors will thus be very substantial persons, 
The irrepressible Séshi will find themselves out 
in the cold altogether, these gentlemen being 
not less conspicuous for impecuniosity than for 
assurance, ‘There will be plenty of margin, too, 
for framers of future reform bills to work upon, 
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pose of which is to convey instruction in social 
etiquette as observed in the West. Such a work 
should be of inestimable value to Japanese stu- 
dents, for, however delightful their courtesy and 
blameless their manners in everything relating to 
the usages of their own country’s society, they are 
often greatly at fault when Occidental customs 
are concerned. Professor Dixon, instead of com- 
piling a treatise on the law of social etiquette, 
which would probably have found few readers, has 
adopted the far wiser plan of throwing his pre- 
cepts into conversational form, and his dialogues 
having been translated into Japanese by Mr. J. 
Shiga, the result is a capital volume, instructive 
from every point of view. Occasionally, indeed, 
the Japanese is stilted or disfigured by too 
evident traces of the translator’s hand, But 
such blemishes are exceptional: on the whole 
Mr. Shiga has done his part well, and foreigners 
learning Japanese will scarcely require to be 
told that substantial assistance is rendered by 
a book familiarizing its readers with the useful 
but far from accessible portion of the Japanese 
language that relates to social usages. 


INFoRMATION comes from Chefoo of anticipated 
disorders amongst the Chinese troops there, 
symptoms of which have caused a great deal of 
uneasiness to the residents. There are 2,000 
soldiers whose pay is very much in arrear, be- 
side a number of disbanded men from Port 
Arthur, who had been discharged on the score 
of economy, With such elements of disturb- 
ance at hand the Chefoo people were in con- 
stant dread of an outbreak, and, fearing mutiny 
and pillage, the Consul telegraphed for a man- 
of-war, and the Afu/ine was despatched to the 
port. It appears that the men’s pay had been 
sent, after they had left, to the province in which 
they had previously been garrisoned, and the 
officials there quarrelled over the possession 
of the military chest. While this was going 
on, the Peking party seized the treasure and 
devoted it to the expenses of the Emperor's 
marriage. Thisnaturally caused dissatisfaction 
when it came to the knowledge of the troops, 
and caused them to assume an altitude which 





created alarm. 





Lorp Sauissury’s remarks about the Pigott 
fiasco strike us as peculiarly significant. Any 
one who has followed the course pursued by the 
Attorney-General and Sir Henry James before 
the Royal Commission, must have observed that 
from the outset there was an unvarying resolu- 
tion on the part of these great barristers to 
relegate the letters to an insignificant place. 
Not alone was this dramatic feature of the 
case put far down in the sequence of testi- 
mony, but repeated declarations were made 
that the importance of the letters was alto- 
gether trifling in comparison with the other 
issues involved, The meaning of such a 
plan could not be mistaken: Webster and 
James both entertained grave doubts as to the 
possibility of proving the authenticity of the 
letters, and were determined that the failure 
which they half foresaw in this particular, should 
not be made prominent enongh to prejudice the 
whole investigation. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that the Commission is one of the greatest 
and most momentous events in modem English 
history. The eyes of the whole world are directed 
towards it, and every one of the legal luminaries 
connected with it knows that if he is to figure 
at all in history, this is his opportunity, That 
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Webster and James consented to conduct the 
case for The Zimes under such circumstances 
was in itself a very strong point. That they 
conducted it from the first with scarcely con- 
cealed want of faith in the value of the letters, 
isa still stronger point. And that they are still 
conducting it is the strongest point of all. They 
cannot, of course, have anticipated anything so 
disastrous as Pigott’s whole performance proved, 
but undoubtedly they looked forward to a failure 
in that direction. Then, when the fiasco oc- 
curred, an excellent opportunity presented itself 
for these eminent Counsel to withdraw from the 
case, had they been so minded. This abandon- 
ment of it at that stage would have been, for 
themselves at least, an honourable retreat, and 
had they regarded Pigott’s failure as an event 
even approximately as important as the pro- 
Irish press proclaims it to be, the resignation of 
their briefs would assuredly have followed then 
and there. But they have never wavered. They 
stand by The Zimes as firmly as they ever did, 
and if this fact has any significance at all, 
it means that they count on a favourable deci- 
sion, despite the withdrawal of the letters. And 
now we have the declaration of Lord Salisbury, 
who openly avers that “the Government had no 
interest in the letters;” that ‘the Commission 
was appointed to consider far wider and more 
important charges,” and that although many 
persons have thrown themselves into Pamell's 
arms, he himself will “wait for the judgment 
of the Commission before expressing an opi- 
nion.” Considering all these things, we are by 
no means disposed to imagine that the question 
of Parnellism and Crime is answered. The 
breeze fanned by Fenian reporters and reckless 
partisans may prove only a powerless puff, 
after all. 

Accorpins to the Hongkong Daily Press, 
“The Praya Reclamation Ordinance may now 
be considered as virtually disposed of. At the 
last meeting of the Legislative Council all the 
debatable clauses were passed unopposed, and 
without a single petition having been presented 
against the Bill, either by persons interested as 
property owners or by any section of the rate- 
payers, The owners of the water frontage are 
unanimous in their approval of the measure, as 
was shown at the last meeting of the marine lot- 
holders, when the terms of the Government 
were unanimously accepted.” If this statement 
be correct, a series of articles which have ap- 
peared in the China Afail—carping and cavil- 
ling atthe ordinanceas calculated to inflicta gross 
injustice on the holders of certain sections of 
water-frontage property—can only be regarded 
as vapouring puerilities, * * * The report 
of Mr. Horspool, the Acting Superintendent of 
the Fire Brigade, states that there were 137 fires 
and alarms of fires during the year 1888, The 
number of serious fires in the Colony has 
largely and regularly increased from 7 in 1879 
to 45 in 1888. Referring to the cause of this, 
Mr. Horspool says:—“ After making every 
allowance for the growth of the Colony and the 
more extensive use of kerosene oil, I am forced 
to the conclusion that this enormous increase in 
the number of fires, during the last two years, is 
to be attributed in no small measure to the 
effects of ‘cheap Fire Insurance.’ During the 
early part of 1887 a keen competition between 
some of the Insurance Companies was com- 
menced, resulting in a general reduction in the 
rates of premia, and the acceptance of risks on 
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the contents of Chinese houses becomingthe rule, 
where it had previously been the exception.” * * * 
A collision between two Spanish steamers oc- 
curred between one and two in the morning of 
the 18th ult. in the waters of the Philippine Is- 
lands. The vessels were the Visayas and the 
Minandao, the latter being struck with such 
force that she sank in two minutes. Twenty-six 
persons are reported missing, of whom several 
are ladies and children. The Visayas, after 
picking up several of the passengers and crew 
of the sunken steamer, backed into shallow 
water and anchored. She was ‘considerably 
damaged, but in no danger of sinking, and at 
three o'clock in the afternoon the Romulus took 
her in tow and got her safelyto Manila. * * * 
A libel action that is certain to arouse con- 
siderable public interest will shortly be heard 
in the Supreme Court. The plaintiff is Mr. R. 
Fraser-Smith, editor and proprietor of the 
Hongkong Telegraph, and the defendant Mr. 
G. Murray Bain, printer and publisher of tl 
China Mail. The alleged libel is contained in 
an anonymous letter signed “Ropes,” published 
in the China Aa! of Wednesday, March 27th. 
Damages have been laid at $10,000. Mr. Jno. 
J. Francis, Q.C., at present in Manila, has been 
specially retained by telegraph for the plaintiff. 
* * * Major-General Bevan Edwards, R.E., 
who succeeds Lieut-General Cameron in Com- 
mand of the Troops in Hongkong, had arrived. 
He was received at Murray Pier by a detach- 
ment of the gist Regiment and the Band, and 
proceeded thence to Government House. 3 








A most successful garden party was given at the 
French Legation in Tokyo on Saturday after- 
noon. The weather, a singularly happy excep- 
tion to the habit of this evil spring, was perfect, 
and though the cherry blossoms had been 
slightly dishevelled by the fierce wind of Fri- 
day night, they still presented a splendid sheet 
of warm bloom. Among the guests were 
H.LH. Princess Komatsu, H.E. the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Countess Okuma, HE. 
the Minister of Finance and Countess Matsu- 
kata, H.E. Marquis Nabeshima, H-E. the Rus- 
sian Minister, Madame and Miss Schevitch, 
HLE, the Belgian Minister and Madame Nest, 
H.B.M.’s Chargé @ Affaires and Mrs. Napier, 
&e,, the party numbering altogether about three 
hundred. The Band of the Imperial Guards 
played during the afternoon, and at the request 
of Princess Komatsu, quadrilles were danced 
on the grass, Her Imperial Highness taking 
part in them. 











Tie unseasonable spring weather in Japan has 
found a parallel in China, where sudden changes 
of temperature and gales in quick succession 
and of abnormal intensity have been experi- 
The latest issue to hand of the Casnese 
Times says —" Since foreigners had any con- 
nection with Tientsin there has not been known 
A 
warm week in February broke up the ice pre- 
maturely, but since then cold has set in with 
great severity, and March has been characterised 
with a succession of gales lasting sometimes a 
week without intermission, and as late as the 
24th the ground was covered with snow. Asa 
rule the country people never can have enough 
snow, which they consider has a most benign- 
ant effect on the soil, but the snowfall this 
spring has been so unusual that at last the far- 
mers are crying out that they have too much of 


enced, 


such an inclement spring as the present, 
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a good thing.” * * * Our Tientsin con- 
temporary has nothing further on the subject of 
the TungchoW Railway, from which it may be 
assumed that the party of progress has been 
defeated—for the time at least—and that the 
obstructionists have obtained a temporary 
triumph. What a power for evil the latter 
possess is perfectly plain to those acquainted 
with the wretched condition of the means of 
communication with Peking. No capital in the 
world probably is approached by so villainous a 
highway, and for years complaints have been 
heard of the state of the Peiho. With regard 
to the.latter, however, things go from bad to 
worse, and if some measures are not shortiy 
taken, traffic on the river will by and by be sus- 
pended. This would be a blessing if it forced 
the hands of the Authorities and compelled them 
to sweep aside all opposition to the railway. 
Whether or no, the stoppage of the Peiho traffic 
would be a lever for the railway promoters, 
which they would be sure to seize, and might 
possibly be able to use with some effect. This 
is what an authority on the spot says about it: 
—‘The condition of the Peiho, especially be- 
tween Ho Hsi-wu and Ma-tou, and from Ma-tou 
to Tungchow is very bad. The stream left is a 
narrow ditch, scarce navigable by house-boats, 
and, unless a change is made soon, will be use- 
less for cargo craft. Long lines of mud shoals 
have grown up, the river bed has risen consider- 
ably from the general silt deposit, and it 
is easy to see, as the channel cannot carry off 
any sudden flow of water, floods must occur, 
and the result will be highly calamitous. It is 
plainly another example of the evils that are 
manifest on the Yellow River, and, in a mea- 
sure, the bad results will be similar, The 
attention of the Viceroy is hereby urgently 
called to the matier.”. * * * Touching the 
Yellow River, the Chinese Authorities seem 
extremely apathetic. Now they have foreign 
engineers they do not appear to have set 
them to any definite task. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the members of the Tsung-li 
Yamén are satisfied to let matters rest because 
Wau Ta-chéng has patched up the breach during 
a season when there has been no severe trial of 
its strength, If the mandarins are in this 
frame of mind, they run the risk of a rude 
awakening before the middle of next month, 
for a careful observation of the methods and 
progress of the work as these have been re- 
ported from China for many months past, leads 
to the opinion that, if the repaired breach is 
not swept away by the spring floods like a house 
of cards, the pressure will simply find other 
weak spots and a repetition of last year’s 
calamity take place. No other view is com- 
patible with common sense, always of course 
supposing that the floods attain their normal 
strength and volume. The river is already 
rising fast, but the maximum will not be 
reached till the first or second week in 
May. The Tientsin journal says:—‘ The 
three hydraulic engineers of the Dutch Syndi- 
cate have left for the regions of the Yellow 
River. One, would have thought, as the three 
gentlemen have excellent professional antece- 
dents, and in Japan a member of the party has 
done most effective work, that a warm welcome 
would have been accorded to them. But such 
has not been the case, and the Yamén was 
rather indifferent. The gentlemen, moreover, 
travel at their own cost and have no promise 
even of favour. It appears Wu Ta-chéng has 
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engaged a surveyor and a photographer in 
Shanghai through the Arsenal there, and will 
get some kind of report ata cheap rate suf- 
ficient perhaps to cover his term of office. The 
real fact that a survey to be of any use would 
occupy at least three years, would require one 
central office, and several district offices, at least 
10 skilled engineers versed in hydraulic work, 
many steam launches, many stations and in- 
struments, and a large number of coolies, carts, 
and a telegraph, in all an expenditure of some 
few millions of taels, is beyond the practical 
grasp of the Chinese mind, which would more- 
over consider such requisitions as wrapping up 
a swindle. To reclaim the Yellow River is a 
work of some years, requiring the very highest 
engineering skill, and involves an outlay of 
some hundreds of millions of taels, as the 
work will not be complete until a navigable 
sea inlet and outlet are made.” * * * 
There have been rumours for some time past of 
the institution of a German bank in Shanghai, 
but the most definite statement on the subject 
comes from Tientsin:—‘ The announcement 
has been made of the organisation of the New 
German-Asiatic Bank for the promotion of Ger- 
man trade, which is to have its head-quarters in 
Shanghai. The capital is 22,500,000 of marks, 
Although there is no lack of money in China 
for all legitimate, and even at times illegitimate, 
purposes, and German traders have as little 
need of a bank of their own’as German travel- 
lers have of a special line of steamers, yet we 
cannot doubt that, as in the case of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, the new bank will attract to 
itself a fair share of business. Supply often 
creates demand, and every new facility offered 
for business tends to enlarge its volume. It is 
perhaps a matter of consolation to the existing 
banks that the value of money in China has 
about touched bottom, for when the Chinese are 
able to borrow at five per eent, additional com- 
petition cannot do much to lower the tariff. 
The rate of interest in India for loans on se- 
curity of Government Paper was 12 per cent. 
per annum on the rst March.” 


Tue fate of Atchinoff and his followers presents 
peculiar and interesting points. Starting out to 
fight Englishmen and Italians, he collides with 
French, is bombarded in his stronghold and 
taken captive by those for whose benevolent 
neutrality he had been looking. There are 
that will sympathize with Atchinoff. It was 
few known in Russia that the chief of his 
staff, going by the name of Jastreb (Hawk), 
was a fugitive from justice, who had escaped 
from Russia, served in an English ship, com- 
mitted a murder in an American port, and 
eluded the grasp of justice a second time. 
While in Russia, Atchinoff had many applicants 
for service under him, more than he could 
possibly satisfy: men of all classes, dismissed 
officers, students, peasants, and so forth. He 
in Abyssinia “nocturnal 
beasts” because they fought chiefly at night. He 
boasted much of his success against the English 
when with the Mahdi, He had frequently put 
them to flight, he said, chiefly by his method 
of frightening them ; not a very original device 
in warfare, He killed every soldier taken 
captive, frequently under torture. We do not 
know Atchinof’s opinion of the same method 
when pursued by the Turkish irregulars against 
the Cossacks, but now that he isin the hands 
of the French he need not fear any retaliation, 


Atchinoff received for his aid high subsidies 
and the right to take whatever he could in the 
enemy's land. The booty was divided in a 
certain proportion between himself and his 
followers, over whom he had absolute power. 
Of Cossack descent, Atchinoff is small but 
powerfully built, forty years of age, and of a 
prepossessing appearance, Heis not an ordinary 
man certainly, and knows how to impress 
favourably those with whom he converses. In 
one of the many interviews he granted to 
curious reporters in Russia, he stated that he 
had. been negotiating with a high official in 
France with a view to forming a volunteer 
corps of 20,0co men against Germany, on con- 
dition that his men might plunder, kill, and 
destroy without fear of punishment, and that a 
certain sum of money was to be paid him for 
every German officer and soldier killed. Tis 
peculiar method of inspiring terror would, he 
thought, be very effective in crippling the cavalry 
of Germany. The high official in question was, 
he said, inclined to accept his offer in casé of 
war, Natural as is the anger of the Panslavist 
press at Atchinoff's capture, it will not affect 
Russia’s policy abroad. The annexing of 
French territory was certainly a curious begin- 
ning for a war against the Italians on the Red 
Sea littoral. 





Ir is surprising that so much Credence should 
be given to every rumour published by the ver- 
nacular press on the subject of Treaty Revision. 
A few days ago the Xéron Shimpé—now a 
journal of considerable consequence, its editor- 
ship having been assumed by Mr. Suyehiro, 
formerly of the Chdya Shimbun —told its 
readers that Switzerland had signified her desire 
to revise her treaty with Japan on the lines 
desired by the latter Power, and that her Re- 
presentative and the German Representative 
had intimated their readiness to commence the 
negotiations, The same journal added that, 
although Germany's relations with Japan are not 
as close as those of the United States, she is not 
likely to pursue any unjust and selfish policy, but 
will goas faras possible in the direction of Japan's 
wishes. The day following the publication of this 
news, a paragraph in the Zddyd Shimpé said that 
Japan has not yet succeeded in coming to any 
understanding with France on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, and thatGermany has signified 
her unwillingness to enter upon the matter at 
all, at present, The story of the 7vkys Shimps 
is taken up, we observe, by one of our local 
English contemporaries and treated as though 
it were credible, but the much more circumstan- 
tial statement of the Aéron Shimpé is passed 
over in silence. For our own part, we place no 
faith in either, and we strongly recommend the 
foreign public to adopt the same rule of incre- 
dulity. 
are wrapped in the utmost privacy, and there is 
little probability that either Japanese or foreign 
journals will obtain information of anything 
except accomplished facts. 





Matters connected with Treaty Revision 





Own the night of the 4th instant a somewhat 
dramatic incident occurred in a casino at Shin- 
juku, a westerly suburb of Tokyo. A youth of 
19, named Akiyama Sansaku, committed sui- 
cide, and in his pocket was found a document 
of startling character, Akiyama was the son of 
a large farmer of Kakinuma, in Saitama Prefec- 
ture, and the brother of a merchant of some 
standing, Mr. Shibuichi Seisaku. He came to 





Tokyo last year to be an employé in the shop of 
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a tobacconist, Hasegawa Tonesaburo, living in 
Jimbo-cho, Kanda, but the notion of a landed 
proprietor’s son demeaning himself by such an 
occupation, caused him much discontent. When 
Count Goto entered the Cabinet, and a commo- 
tion arose among the Séshé in consequence, Aki- 
yama enrolled himself in a band of assassins 
pledged to kill the Count. By and by, however, 
the youth began to appreciate the facts of the 
Count’s action and to learn the opinions of 
thoughtful persons. He recognised that the 
project of assassination was dictated not by 
patriotism bat by insanity. His impulse then 
was to confess, but remembering that if he did, | 
he3must bring trouble on his associates, while if 
he did not, they would count on his assistance, 
he saw nothing for it but to take his own life. 
All this was set forth in the document found 
on his person, and of course the revelation 
caused some excitement. But Akiyama was 
not destined to live in history as a mis- 


guided but repentant patriot. The police 
took his case in hand, and ascertained, 
without much dificully, that so far from 


being the accomplice of political assassins, he 
had in truth been engaged in a very differen! 
kind of escapade, the theft of thirty yea. Con- 
fronted by the immediate prospect of having 
this ignoble crime brought home to him, he did 
what people in similar circumstances have done 
cre now, went and had a final debauch and then 
stabbed himself, leaving behind him an elabo- 
rate statement which he doubtless hoped would 
avert the infamy of thieving and replace it by 
ihe notoriety of political assassination, His so- 
called “ band of associates” turn out to be one 
man, who either helped to purloin the thirty yer 
or shared them withthe purloiner, Thus Nishi- 
no Buntaro has had one imitator at a long dis 
tance. 








Ir may be a crumb of comfort to those whose 
nerves are agitated by the recent stories of a 
probably pending great earthquake to know that 
Miharaizan in the Island of Oshima, commonly 
known to foreigners as Vries Island, is in fiercely 
active eruption. This report reaches us from 
Captain C. Nye, of the Hiroshima Maru, who 
passed it on Saturday morning. The eruption is 
of such a natuce that it attracted attention on 
board the steamer at a great distance, and on 
nearing the island the outbreak was ascertained 
to be at the western base of the mountain. From 
this it would appear that a new crater has beer 
formed, as the old crater is at the top of the 
mountain, though there is a place about 15 cho 
to the south-west where smoke is always issuing 
from the sands, If there is anything in the sug- 
gestion that the activity of voleanocs wards off 
or reduces the intensity of seismic phenomena. 
then this eruption may be looked upon as a 
source of relief to the system which proditces so 
many earthquakes in our neighbourhood, the 
centre of which is supposed to be the Bay. 
Miharaizan, according to the “ Nihongi,” is said 
to have been an active volcano so far back as 
684 a.p., but the earliest authentic notice of its 
activity appears to have been taken in 1421, 
when the sea boiled and the fish died in shoals. 
In 1684 an eruption commenced which lasted 
seven years, and in 1703 there wasa great earth- 
quake and tidal wave, and a part of the island 
broke down and formed the: present harbour, 
In 1777 the mountain was in active eruption, 
and the island was covered several 





inches 





deep with ashes, such phenomena being almost 
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constantly repeated from that date till 1792. 
It was then quiet till 1837, and more or less 
in action for the following twenty years. An- 
other lull then tovk place, when, in 1868, it 
again broke out, and continued in action four 
days. The next eruption occurred in 1871 
and lasted nearly two months, and it was during 
this period, on the 18th January, 1877, that a 
steamer was engaged and a party from Yoko- 
hama paid a visit to the scene. The most de- 
structive eruptions of Miharaizan were pro- 
bably those of 1781 and 1739, as during the 
latter, the village of Shimotaka was entirely de- 
stroyed and the people and their houses com- 
pletely buried in ashes. There are at present 
six villages on the island, containing a popu- 
lation of 5,000 persons, mostly fishermen. 














Fort particulars of the shocking accident on 
the Tientsin-Tongku Section of the China Rail- 
way are given by the Chinese Times. The cause 
of the accident was very simple, The down-train 
from Tientsin left the mid-way station at Chnn- 
liang-chéng without waiting uniil the up-trainhad 
It is almost incredible that 








passed. tanything so 
wildly reckless can have been done, bat such is 
the story. The driver's name was Jarvis. The 
standing order of the line is that all trains m1 
be detained at Chun-liang-chéug until trains 
going in the opposite direction have entered the 
station and come to a standstill. The train 
driven by Jarvis waited at this place for two 





ust 





hours, but no sign of the up train was seen. 
Jarvis seems to have then lost patience. It is 
alleged thatthe station-master, breaksman, and 
guard remonstrated against his going on, but 
he only “swore at them,” blew his whistle three 
Whether he was drunk, 








times and then started. 
as some suppose, or whether he acted under 
some false impression, will probably never be 
known, for he was one of the victims of his own 
rashne: After the collision he was found face 
downwards on his engine, his two stokers being 
almost uninjured. Jarvis secmed dazed and 
was unable to keep his feet. He retained con- 
sciousness, however, and answered questions. 
He was carried to the up-train, but on its arrival 
at Tong-ku he was found to be quite dead, sitting 
upright with his eyes wide open. The cause of 
the delay in the movements of the train for 
which Jarvis should have w: 
gale of wind which had been blowing all day 
It appears, also, that the water supplied to 
the engines is bad, and that they have been 











ited, was a flerce 


unable of late to keep time. These circum- 
stance sought to have warned the drivers to 
exercise additional caution. The up train wa 
carefully driven. The engine-inan, Dawson, 
kept a sharp look-out and succeeded in almost 
bringing his train to a standstill before the) 
collision occurred. In his train were nine 
foreigners, including three chilc and about 











en, 
ahundred Chinese, some of them students en 
roufeto Peking to atend these examinations. 
None of these were injured. Dawson himself, 
though thrown some thirty feet from his engine, 
received only a shaking, but one of his firemen 
was so severely injured that he died the follow- 
ing morning. A few minutes after the collis 
the two passenger carriages of the down- 
caught fire—presumably because the passen 








five 


stove—and 





had lit a portable charcoal 
persons, who were ly 


the débris, were burned. 





g either dead or dying in| 
Altogether the num- 
ber of lives lost was seven, including Jarvis 
The accident is most unfortunate as it can 
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scarcely fail to strengthen the bands of the 
anti-railway party in China. One of the pas- 
sengers in the up train contributes the following 
account to the Chinese Times -— 





On arriving at the Tong-ku station at 4.40 p.m., we 
found that the train would be, delayed, owing to the non- 
arrival of that from Lu-tai. After long waiting, the com- 
ing of an engine proved that an accident had occurred at 
The diver of the engine waiting there, had 
njured his left hand by the bursting of a gun. tHe had 
accordingly come straight on alone, ut reported that the 
Lu-tai train would suon follow. 

Then came a prolonged delay. The crowd upon the 
platform at Tong-ku was considerable, and grew anxious 
as hour after hour passed without further news. It was 
nearly $ pm. before the Lu-tai train came in, and it was a 
little ‘after 8 o'clock before we got away. It scemed as 
though all possiile chances of accident had been discussed, 
and among them fears had been expressed lest the down 
train from Tientsin should leave the half-way station before 
our atrival there. ‘The railway officials, however, regarded 
this as the one danger which was non-existent, the system. 
on which the line was worked rendering it’ impossible. 
Alas! enough thought was not give to the chances of un- 
reliability on the pait of those who were depended upon to 
to carry out this protective arrangement. 

Tt -was, of course, quite dark when we started, but every 
one appeared to be’so relteved by the prospect of reaching: 
Tientsin by 9.30 or thereabouts that there was general 
good temper, and a disposition to male the best of the dis- 
Comforts ef the time. Happily, too, the driver of the up 
train seems to have acted with thoughtful prudence. 
Accordingly, he put on a very muderate speed, and, as he 
told me, kept a constant and careful lool out for crossings. 
Idid not look at my watch, but judge it must have been 
about 8.30 wien the accident occurred. ‘The passengers 
i n suffered a singularly slight shock consider- 
ble ciremstanes. This was doubtless owing: 
»the fact that a number of heavily loaded coal 
trucks were hetween the passenger carriages and the 
engine, which broke the force of the collision. Besides this 
the driver, recognising the approach of danger uf some 
kind, had, [ believe, reversed his engine, though not in 
time todo more thaa check its furward movement. We 
were still moving when the ‘Tientsin train ran into us, 
From the terrific wreck which resulted, it is probable that 
(he Tientsin train was travelling at a high rate of speed. 

As I have said, we in the hinder carniages of the up train 
were not severely shaken. ‘There were one or two sharp 
jerks, and then a blow which threw some of the passengers 
forward, but nothing which might not have been caused by 
our having knocked down one of the road gates about 
which we had been joking a little while before. Indeed, 
some one made the remark that this was probably the 

But almost immediately the driver «f ou. train 









































case 1 
came up the centre of the carriage, and a look at his face 
‘as enough, He was seeking for help. He said, “This 


is a most serious business, gentlemen. My mates are lying 
fast in the engine. ‘The ‘other train has run into us, and 
Thave no one toassist me My heart is breaking, and 1 do 
not know what todo.” Of course all the uropean gentle 
men present were at ence eager to do all that Was possible. 

Looling out we saw flames, but at first supposed it was 
some small roadside hut set on fire possibly by sparks from 
the engine. Thete was a minute or two's further delay 
feom the natural alarm of the natives, and the necessary 
removal of the ladies and children to the part of the carriage 
furthest from the engine, But certainly five minutes could 
not have passed from the time of the shock until | stood 
opposite the flaming carriages. ‘There were two passenger 
carriages in the down train. One was apparently empty- 
Ihe other was enveloped in fire, but one could not say 
whether it was cccupird or not.” There was a very Ligh 
wind blowing disgonally across the track, ‘To this circum= 
stance we Were indelied in part for our escape. The 
vehicles burnt like matchwood, with a roar. On the one 
side there was no approach through the dense smuke, 
but, on the other, one could stand four or five fect away. 
As "it was but ‘too plain'y evident that even if any 
persins were in the frst earriage they must be alveady 
past human help, [with others went elsewhere to 
seek for possible survivors. shouhl add that 1 was 
in time to see one man drawn out of the flames by 
Chinese, who, if not dead then, died soon after. Ihe few 
whom we were sble to assist were found with difficulty, 
most of them lying upon the ground. Ihe driver of cu 
own train with great exeition managed to. extricate 
iis stokers, and we cartied them with others to. the car 
ses behind. ‘This driver, Dawson, behaved throughout 
with most admirable bravery and coolness, and tke deep 
anxiety he showed for the poor stokers under his churge 
showed him to have anoble heart, It is to be hoped that 
his ciforts to save life will not pass unrewarded. Jarvis, 
the driver of the Tientsin train, was drawn (by Captain Me- 
Clure [ think) from the plate of the engine, where he was 
face downwards. Me was not only conscious, though 
partly sunaed, but he was seemingly unhurt. We carried 
him also tothe rear. Isawhim once afterwards, and he 
answered? a question put to him, It was a surprise to learn, 
on our arival at Teng-ku, that he was dead 

Haying done all we could for the injured, our anxiety 
to separate unbroken carriages of Loth trains from the 
wreck, Indeed (as far as the train passenger car 
were concerned, thiy had been dine at once, from 
of further sacrifice of life, Happily, none of the catriages 
had left the metals, and. with the help of a few natives 
we succeeded in placing 2 sufficient space Letween the 
ferent paris of the trains to ensure safety. Not a litle 
property must also have been saved by this course. 

Now Thad time to return to the But such a 
terrilde scene is not to be described. It will be a dreadful 
memory toall who saw it. the flames raged for three 
hours atleast. When Lagain saw them, the second and 
ccemingly unoccupied entriage was half comumed. As 
to the first, the now open sides revealed the fact that 
one could pot even guess how many had there met a 

end. I tried ty count, and thought I could make 
out eight burning coupses, Lut it was not possible amid the 
horror and excitement te stay more than a minute or two. 
The interlocked and piled up iron monsters, the sheets of 
flame and smoke, that blood-red furnace with its victims, the 
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surrounding darkness, and the howling of the wind—these 
were the elements of a spectacie such as few are ever called 
to witness, and which one would only too gladly forget. 

It was the sense of one’s utter helplessness which to me 
was one of the hardest things to bear. ‘There we were in 
the midst of that desolate plain, with absolutely no re- 
sources or meansto do anything, On either side of the 
track wasadeep wide trench full of water, but we could 
not use it, No human aid was within’ call, All that 
could be done was to lift the injured into the crowded 
cars and to seek to minimize the destruction 











Canpipates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives must be at least thirty years of age. 
The Fifi Shimpo considers this limit too strict. 
Our contemporary acknowledges that at first it 
doubted whether the House might not be found 
to contain a majority of youths disposed to 
spend their time in theoretical discussions. But 
this apprehension appears to be chimerical in 
view of the fact that, although the minimum age 
for membership of the Local Assemblies is 25 
years, only five percent. of the members actually 
elected are below thirty. The tendency of 
Japanese electors is evidently to choose men of 
mature years, and with this experience to guide 
them, the framers of the Constitution might 
safely have prescribed twenty-five instead of 
thirty as the age for eligible members of Parlia- 
ment. So at least thinks the Yi. «It holds 
that in Japan a man's life is generally comprised 
between fifteen and fifty. 
faster 


His faculties mature 
than the faculties of Occidentals, but 
whether they-decline at an earlier period, our 
contemporary does not distinctly say. History 
shows, at all events, that mere youths have often 
displayed great qualities in this country. A 
striking example is furnished by recent anuals, 
for several of the chief workers in the cause of the 
Restoration twenty-two years ago, are to-day in 
the prime of life. 





It is conceivable, therefore, 
that by closing the doors of the Diet to all 
under thirty years of age, some men of ability 
and competence may be excluded. 

ote. 

We confess that, with the Séshz before our 
eyes, our disposition is to strongly endorse the 
prudence of the framers of the Constitution in 
this particular. Precocious self-sufficiency 
seems, in our humble judgment, to be a marked 
tendency of the rising generation, That there 
are strong and palpable reasons why this should 
be so, does not make the fact less disquieting 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. 
By and by, no doubt, age will regain the rever- 
ence and obedience that are its due, but for the 
moment it is ata discount. If then the Con- 
stitution errs, iterts wisely. To enlarge a gift 
is always easy: (o reduce it, very difficult. 
Leaders of liberal reform movements in the 
Japan of the future will have a margin to work 
on, which is surely as it should be. Everything 
given by the Constitution is experimental. It 
will be time enough to give more when experi- 
ence has shown that the people are capable of 
using the gift without abusing it. 





HLE. Count Goto has taken a step which de- 
the heart He has 
issued, to all officials of the Communications 
Department, whether in post offices, telegraph 
oflices, or postal savings banks, instructions 
enjoining the duty of treating every member of 
the public, irrespective of social or official posi- 
tion, with politeness and civility. Especially in 
respect of females, old people, and these of ten- 
der years, the Minister dwells upon the import- 
ance of avoiding every a 
or show of officialdom. He justly says that the 
credit and usefulness of the various branches of 
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the Department depend largely upon the be- 
haviour of those connected with them, and that 
itis the duty of every official to be kind and 
unassuming to all persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of his services. The public, so far 
from being rendered reluctant to face the airs 
of officialdom clothed in a little brief authority, 
should be able to feel that they may always 
count on ready and polite attention. Count 
Goto concludes this notice—which is to be kept 
constantly posted in every office under the juris- 
diction of the Department—by a warning that 
hereafter any official who, by word or deed, is 
found to have behaved rudely or brasquely 
towards an applicant, shall be held guilty of a 
breach of discipline and punished accordingly. 
Appended to the notice is another, which the 
Hochi Shimbun thus transcribes :—‘ Whenever 
any official connected with the Postal and Tele- 
graph Service, behaves improperly towards the 
public, or without just cause allows business 
entrusted to him to be delayed, itis requested 
that complaint be at once made to the head of 
the office concerned, and that a written com- 
munication in the same sense be addressed to 
the Department, whither it may be forwarded 
free of charge.” Count Goto will take great 
credit by this measure. The survival of official 
manners is very obstinate in Japan. Officials 
have not yet fully learned that they are servants 
of the public, and that the meanest unit of the 
population is as much entitled to be treated 
courteously and helpfully as a Minister of State. 
The police are digesting the lesson rapidly. On 
the whole their bearing is excellent, though they 
are still somewhat prone to roll into one the 
functions of the constable and the judge. It is 
in offices such ag those of the Department of 
Communications and of the non-oflicial railways 
that most room for improvement exists. Count 
Goto has, therefore, taken a step that should 
serve as an example to others in authori 





“Scenrs in the Land of the Diagon Fly” isa 
little book of 119 pages by Mr. B. R. A. Na- 
varra, reprinted from the Shanghai Courrie 
It is pleasantly written, with frequent “ drop- 
ping” into poetry, and rarer misconceptions 
than are generally embodied by travellers in 
their tales of Japan, ‘The author, being fresh 
from Chinese experiences, is naturally much 
struck by the contrast between the manners and 
characters of the two neighbouring peoples. 
He commences his volume by a summary of 
these contrasts :— 


It is highly problematical whether the student, who, 
“with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Petrus? 

will find two other countrics, neighbouring each other, 
which, though inhabited by a people that in common 
belief belong to the same race—the Mongolian—show 
so many strileing dissimilarities in character, manvers, 
and customs, and who offer a more interesting subject 
for study, than is the case with China and Japan 
Here we ‘have two nations, only divided from each 
other by a sea which one of the “greyhounds” of the 
Western ocean could cross in less than twenty-four 
hours, yet, in all Europe, from the sunny shores of 
Southern Italy, to the barren cliffs of the furthest 
Scandinavia, you will not meet with two countries, the 
people of which are so emphatically unlike each other 
as these inhabiting the * Land of the Vermilion Pencil 
and Golden Lilies,” and the" Land of the Rising Sun 
and Dragon-Fly.” ‘This fact seenis all the more strange 
we consider that both China and Japan have 
drawn their culture from sources which, if not exactly 
identical, are certainly closely related, whilst, more- 
over, both countries—at least the far greater part of 
eich—have embraced a system of faith and worship 
which is traced back to the same founter—Buddha 
Nevertheless, no matter in what direction you direct 
your attention, whether to character, language, dress, 
or manners and customs in general, you find that the 
sombre "Chinee” varies more from the cheerful 
© Japanee,” than the " unspeakable ” Turk differs from 
the “brilliant” Gaul. Let me just enumerate a few of 









































the many marked distinctions 
avd ordet reign supreme; in China all appears utter 
decay and confusion, Niponese cleanliness is. strik- 
ingly opposed to Ah Sin’s filth, A yard of spare 
ground alongside a cottage in Japan always contains 
some tiny shrub, a few tastefully arranged pebbles, and 
perhaps a miniature fish-pond.and fountain, but in the 
Celestial Empire the same would be a heap of filth 
and rubbish ; Chinese urchins ca‘l you naughty nanies, 
and the women run from you into’their house; Japan- 
ese children gracefully “salute you, and Niponese 
women will exert themselves to become agreeable to 
you, Ah Sin’s babies yell and cry all day and night ; 
the " toosty-wootsies” of Nipon, like sensible people, 
keep their mouths shut and treat the world with the 
equanimity of a stoic. A Japanese tea-house posi- 
tively attracts you to stay, in order to enjoy its 
cleanliness, the tastefulness of its little garden, and the 
courtesy of its charming servants; a Chinese inn 
repels you by its diametrical contrast; the dress of the 
Dai Niponese, both froma point of usefulness and 
comeliness, has never been surpassed by any nation, 
no matter’ whether ancient, medieval, or modern; 
the habiliment of the black-haired race of Han— 
bundle of cloth as shapely and serviceable as a flour- 
bag, The Japanese language, though it cannot boast of 
long tailed words in ostty and ation, sounds exceed- 
ingly sweet, almost as ‘evphonious as the Italian, but 
Chinese speech is “quaint and olden,” and beats all 
gibberish into.a cocked hat, and strikes you as being 
invented in order to imitate the execrable chirping of 
ie ders ‘and the buzzing of bumble-bees. 
Womankind in the Laud of the Rising Sun" enjoys 
almost all the privileges of her fair sisters in the 
West; in the "Land of the Vermilion Pencil” the 
social'status of the gentle sex stands in direct con- 
trariety, the woman. being at the best her “lord and 
master’s” slave. The Niponese people are always 
anxious to hurry—often heedlessly—along the path of 
occidental civilization; the “child-like and bland 
e,” however, moves along in the same direction 

"s pace, always suspiciously viewing foreign 
ions, and most reluctantly parting from his 
ed usages. Even in the animal kingdom 
the difference’ is emphatically noticeable. Chinese 
dogs are imbued with the spirit of mandarins and 
bark in chorus after every foreigner who passes; 
Japanese dogs are inspired with the courtesy of their 
imasters and are incapable of such insolence. And so 
forth, ad infinitum. To enumerate scores of similar 
striking contradictions, which characterize the two 
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nations under review, would not be difficult, but as I 
atend to revert to ‘them again in the course of my 
jottings, as oppostu offers, 1 pass to the contents 





of a few stray leaves of the diary I conscientiously 


kept during a four weeks! residence in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 





It will be apparent that there is about this writ- 
ting a certain freshness of enthusiasm. We 
doubt whether the privileges of the fair sex and 
the silent courtesy of the dogs would have sur- 
vived to be described in his records had the 
author remained longer than a month in Japan. 
But he isa pleasant sunny-hearted voyager, and 
when we remember with what ecstasy we too, 
twenty-lwo years ago—cheu fugaces Postume ! 
Postume! fresh from the stifling atmosphere 
and sun-scorched crags of China, breathed the 
pellucid air and gazed on the soft scenery of 
this much favoured land, we can peruse with 
uncritical gladness the rapsodies of Mr. Navarra. 
He enjoyed his holiday immensely and would 
fain give others a share in the enjoyment. A 
book evidently compiled with that object and 
that only, deserves to be read in the spirit of its 
writer, 

Ir is reassuring to find that thoughtful Japanese 
wrilers are raising their voices against the pre- 
sent tendency to carry political differences into 
the intercourse of every-day life. The Shogyo 
Shimpo las an excellent article on the subject. 
It points out that, whereas the true object of 
political parties is to promote the prosperity 
of the country, the result effected by thein in 
practice, according to present appearances, is to 
set men against each other and to interrupt the 
course of trade. Above all to be condemned is 
the practice of pushing political disputes to the 
extreme of personal violence. The Soshi, by 
whom this proclivity is exhibited so strongly, 
are a disgrace to Japan. The conduct of such 
intemperate, semi-barbarous persons furnishes 
the very strongest conceivable argument against 
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extending the political liberties of thepeople. The 
Shogyo points out that the violent deaths of great 
statesmen like Sakuma Shozan, Hirosawa Hy6- 
suke, Omura Masujiro, and Okubo Toshimichi 
are to be attributed directly to the evil custom 
fostered by the Sosh#. There is no rational ex- 
cuse for hating a man personally, says our con- 
temporary, because one dislikes his policy. 
Unreasoning violence of this sort on the part of 
the Opposition can only have the effect of dis- 
crediting their cause. In England—so at least 
thinks our Tokyo contemporary—the keenest 
political opponents are often close personal 
friends, as witness the case of Gladstone and 
Salisbury. That is the acme of political civili- 
zation, much to be envied by Japanese. 


It is to be hoped that these words in season 
will have a wholesome effect. The Sosh# are an 
unhappy product of Japan’s changing circum- 
stances. The sooner their silly self-sufficiency 
and school-boy violence are snuffed out by 
ridicule, the better for the country. But we do 
not entirely share the Shégyo Shimpé's uneasi- 
ness on this subject. Our contemporary says 
that unless the present tendency is effectually 
checked, it may eventuate in something like a 
national misfortune. So it may, indeed, but are 
there any solid indications that such a cata- 
strophe is to be feared? England's case is ad- 
duced as an example of highly developed politi- 
cal morality. Yet in England broken heads 
are a not infrequent feature of elections, and re- 
course to violence too often marks the conduct 
of political demonstrators. These plans of giv- 
ing effect to one’s opinions are savage and bar- 
barous beyond question. By the advent of the 
millenium human beings will have learned to 
separate their passions and their persuasions, 
and will recognise the absurdity of propagating 
theories of statecraft by methods appertaining to 
animals and insects. The millenium is not yet 
in sight, however, and on the whole we think 
that Japan can afford to wait for it as confidently 
as any other country. She has her SosA7, it is 
true, but she has also her Shégyo Shimpés; and 
knowing the generally law-abiding and sensible 
disposition of her people, we believe that the 
counsels of calm thought will triumph over the 
folly of half-educated youths and irresponsible 
adventurers, 


Tue new buildings erected on the site of the 
Post-office have been used for the purposes of 
postal and telegraphic business during the past 
week, and Mr. Takahashi and his staff afe now 
comfortably installed in quarters which, con- 
trasted with those to which they had been 
doomed for many months, must indeed seem 
palatial. The new Post Office, however, is 
nothing more than worthy of the uses for which 
it has been designed. In former days the foreign 
incoming mails were wont to be disposed 
of ina quite a leisurely fashion, as much as 
seven or eight hours being occupied in the duty 
of sorting them for distribution ; but celerity is 
now an essential, and by systematic arrangement 
mails are disposed of in a couple of hours. Even 
the French mail which, by reason if its numerously 
marked and frequently handled packages, pre- 
sents obstructions to rapid sorting that are notmet 
in other mails, is no exception to thisrule. The 
history of the Yokohama Post Office has been 
emphatically one of the most striking indications 
of the quick awakening of the empire to civi- 
lized and active life, and those who can re- 
member the humble office in Benten and the 
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brick building in Honcho, near or on the 
present site of the Government Laboratory, will 
be best able to appreciate the vast increase and 
extension of communications, both domestic and 
foreign, that have accompanied the change. 
The business of a post office labours under the 
disadvantage of having to be fully organised at 
the very outset, before corresponding experience 
has been garnered by those conducting it. 
Mistakes are consequently liable to occur. 
We should say, however, that whatever aid 
can be obtained from skilful arrangement of 
offices has been secured by the designers of 
the new building. It is divided in two— 
with respect at any rate to the ground floor 
—by a large court-way giving access to the 
open space behind, where the vans which 
carry the foreign mails from the Hatoba, as well 
as the hand carts dedicated to the uses of the 
domestic mails, deliver their contents. The 
division on the Settlement side of this entrance 
is devoted almost wholly to the purposes of the 
foreign traffic. At the corner of the building is 
the office of Mr. Merriman, the only foreign 
employé in the Post Office, behind which is the 
department for registered letters and the re- 
pository for the safe keeping of the same; and 
farther to the rear, separated from these by a 
stairway leading to the telegraph and private 
room above, is a large office in which foreign 
mails are at present made up for despatch, but 
which will be occupied by the parcels post staff 
when that system comes into practice. A 
spacious vault below, built of iron and con- 
crete, and thus fire proof, will be used as a 
store for valuable parcels. These latter apart- 
ments occupy the ground floor of the wing on 
the Settlement side, and immediately above 
them are the private office of Mr. Taka- 
hashi, and a clerks’ general office. Downstairs 
the south-east part of the main building is 
devoted to the purposes of the foreign mails. 
It is fronted by a gallery, arched on pillars 
towards the street and separated from the office 
by a glazed partition, Here letters are register- 
ed and posted, and here also are the private 
boxes, open inside but having glazed apertures 
outside. There are 315 of these is all, of 
three sizes, and already over 200 are rented. 
Seventeen of a staff tackle the foreign matter, 
in two successive sortings—first into three 
sections, A. B. & C., and then into the boxes, 
which of course in this case absorb by far the 
greater proportion of the mail. Crossing the 
arched entrance the inland department is 
entered, consisting of the sorting room, the 
telegraph office (where foreign as well as 
domestic telegrams are received) and the 
money order and other offices. Like the 
foreign the domestic department is fronted by 
a gallery for the public. Behind these are 
the quarters of the letter and telegraph carriers, 
their waiting room, sleeping room, fitted up 
with bunks and lockers, lavatory, and bath-room, 
and boiler house. The second floor consists of 
the Director's office (already mentioned) ad- 
joining which is the Secretaries’ Department ; 
above the large entrance is a large, well furnish- 
ed waiting room for visitors, and further along, 
above the sorting room for inland mails, is the 
telegraph instruamentroom to which messages are 
conveyed from the office below by a small lift, 
Eleven instruments are here employed, and 
these in the busy times, as the tea and silk 
seasons, are kept pretty fully employed, though 
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as yet the telegraphs of Japan are spared 
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the strain of taking press copies of messages, a 
duty which on important occasions so severely 
tries the resources of offices in foreign countries. 
The operators’ room is a large apartment, and 
the number of instruments may be considerably 
added to without crowding. The other rooms 
on the second floor are for the most part used for 
store purposes, and as waiting and dining rooms 
for the staff. From this floor a stairway 
leads to the cupola, the front of which is occu- 
pied by the clock, and the rear as store 
rooms. The whole block of buildings is admir- 
ably adapted for the transaction of the various 
branches of business into which postal and 
telegraphic work is divided, and, as we have 
said, constitutes a paradise compared with the 
quarters occupied near the Public Gardens. 
These were miserably ill-adapted for the ac- 
commodation of the staff, and were actually 
unhealthy, much sickness prevailing in all 
the departments. The general plan of the 
new buildings was framed by Mr. Takahashi, 
who had previously seen the chief post offices 
in nearly all the countries of Europe (the only 
exceptions, we believe, being Russia and 
Turkey), and in the United States. 


Tue Higher Middle School for girls at Kiji- 
bashi, Kanda, Tokyo, of which Professor Yatabe 
is director and the Misses Prince are lady prin- 
cipals, received the honour of an Imperial visit 
on Friday last. Itis some time since the Em- 
press signified her intention of inspecting the 
school, an intention delayed until now by- illness 
and other events. H.I.H. Prince Komatsu 
visited it about a year and half ago, and was 
entertained at luncheon; and on this occasion 
a leading article appeared in our columns de- 
scribing the institution, and giving some details 
regarding its organization and object. The 
morning of Friday was rainy, and oppressively 
warm for the season, and altogether the weather 
was not inviting. Although little or no rain fell 
after midday, it was sufficiently unpropitious to 
delay the garden party at the French Legation 
until the morrow. However, punctually at nine 
the Imperial party arrived. The Empress was 
accompanied by H.I.H. Princess Kitashirakawa 
and by Princess Sanjo, and other ladies of 
high rank. The Prime Minister, Count Kuroda, 
and the Minister of State for Education, Vis- 
count Enomoto, were also in attendance, as 
well as the Minister of State for the Im- 
perial Household, the Vice-Minister of State for 
Education, the President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and the wives of those high officials. 
The whole staff of the school, with the pupils, 
were drawn up inline within the school grounds 
to receive her Majesty, who, after a short rest, 
proceeded to the buildings, where the General 
Hall and recitation rooms had been decorated 
and arranged in expectation of the visit. The 
Hall is commodious, and well adapted for re- 
citation purposes from its excellent acoustic 
properties, Professor Yatabe, who,, being pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University, is ex offcto 
Curator of the Botanic Garden at Koishikawa, 
had naturally called upon the garden to supply 
him with the finest requisites for floral decora- 
tions, and Miss Isabella Prince had used all her 
skill in leaving nothing undone in the arrange- 
ment of screens, wreaths, flags, and other hang- 
ings. The result was excellent, and the Hall 
appeared at its best. It was not, however, until 
later on that the Imperial party was conducted 
to the General Hall. During the morning the 
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chemistry, natural philosophy, sewing and 
drawing class-rooms were visited. Various ex- 
periments were carried out in the first two of 
these ; while in the sewing and drawing depart- 
ment the display of the pupils’ work called forth 
much approbation from Her Majesty and the 
members of her suite. The Botanic Garden re- 
cently completed inthe grounds wasalso inspected 
—a very excellent department of the institution. 
Several articles were pointed out as. particularly 
excellent, and these have since been sent to the 
Palace as souvenirs of the visit. In the General 
all various gymnastic exercises were gone 
through by the girls in gotd time and form, 
such as to reflect credit upon their instructor. 
An interval for refreshments followed, and at 
one o'clock the Imperial party returned again to 
the Hall, where a chorus of girls saluted Her 
Majesty with the well known strains of the 
Imperial Hymn (Kimi-ga-yo).  Recitations in 
English and in Japanese were given, essays 
were read, and duets and trios rendered on 
the piano. One feature of the Japanese reci- 
tations was the freedom from monotony which 
characterized them,.due to the teaching of 
Western methods of intonation and expres- 
sion—teaching which is confined to the in- 
stitution, Miss Yamada, a senior resident 
pupil, who has had the advantage of daily 
intercourse out of school hours with the ladies 
at the head of the institution, gave in excel- 
lent form and with complete  self-possession 
a recitation from Longfellow. The finale was 
a violin solo from Miss Koda, the same that she 
played with ééaé at the concert in the Gakushu- 
in on the 21stult, The additional practice, aided 
by the far superior acoustic properties of the Hall 
—the Gakushuin Hall is very badly constructed 
in respect to these—made her performance par- 
ticularly successful, and worthy of the occasion. 
This will probably be Miss Koda’s last appear- 
ance in public, as she leaves shortly to complete 
her studies at the Musical Conservatory in Bos- 
ton, As the Imperial party retired the pupils 
united in singing a national air. Thereafter the 
Industrial School for girls was visited. Her 
Majesty, returning thence about 3 p.m., granted 
an audience to the lady teachers of the school, 
and expressed her great satisfaction with what 
she had seen and listened to. 


Tue steady growth of the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry in Japan is commented on by the Choya 
Shimbun. Our contemporary says that, al- 
though there were already twenty-two fac- 
tories at work in January of this year, two 
more were added in February, and the quantity 
of yarn produced rose from 1,512,259 Ibs. 
to 1,522,347 Ibs. Whether this latter figure 
represents the total production of yarn in the 
empire at present, we cannot certainly say. 
Apparently not, however, for the Choya speaks 
of four other factories—Shimada, Kashima, Do- 
jima, and Nagasaki—the output of which, for 
some unexplained reason is not included in the 
total. The great competitor of the home pro- 


duct is the Bombay yarn, with which, as we| 


recently pointed out, the advantage in cheap- 
rests. It is asserted, however, that 
Japanese manufacturers are resolutely bent 
on driving their rival out of the field. In 
‘January they held a meeting and decided to 
reduce the price of their yarn, The Chéya 
suggests that this resolution may possibly have 
caused a fall in the quantity of yarn imported, 
as only 1,08g bales came to Japan in February 
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against 1,559 in January. It is plain, how- 
ever, that such a rapid effect cannot have been 
produced. The Japanese manufacturers have a 
stiff task before them still if they mean to under- 
sell Bombay yarns. 








We read in the #1 Shimpo that there was talk 
at first of using Japanese cement for the Yoko- 
hama harbour works, but that as their stability 
is above all things important, the idea has been 
abandoned, and the necessary material will be 
obtained abroad. This appears to be a wise 
resolve. The manufacture of cement has pro- 
gressed greatly in Japan of late, and we have 
little doubt that the time is not far distant when 
the country will be self-supplying in this respect. 
But even assuming that cement of really first- 
class quality were produced—which is not yet 
the case—the difficulty remains that it is not 
manufactured in quantities sufficient to meet 
even the normal demand, and that the large 
amount required for the Yokohama works could 
scarcely be obtained here. Our Tokyo con- 
temporary adds, apropos this, that a certain 
foreigner is said to have been shrewd enough 
to discern the forthcoming demand for cement, 
and to have made arrangements beforehand 
with the London Cement Company for the 
supply of the material. If so, he must be not 
only a very shrewd but also a very rash foreigner, 
seeing that tenders will doubtless be called for, 
and that neither the London Cement Company 


nor any other company can be sure of getting 
the order. 


Tue Alacrily, Captain R. B. Maconochie, with 
Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon and Lady 
Salmon on board, has arrived at Hongkong from 
Swatow. * * * We remarked recently that a 
scheme of considerable magnitude had been 
floated in the Crown Colony, namely, “The 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency Com- 
pany, Limited." This company was com- 
menced with a capital of $2,500,000, and 
before much was known about it all the 
shares had been taken up. On the 6th 
instant an extraordinary meeting was held to 
consider the advisability of increasing the com- 
pany’s capital, at which the chairman remarked 
that a “large section of the community, in- 
cluding some of the leading native capitalists, 
were anxious to take an interest in the com- 
pany.” A series of resolutions passed without 
opposition, one of which was that the “ capital 
be increased to $5,000,000.” It was announced 
that the company had already commenced opera- 
tions by the purchase of a valuable property. 


We are very willing to let the Afikado con- 
troversy drop, even though our opponents cover 
theit retreat by two characteristic blank cart- 
ridges: one, a silly pretence that because 
Englishmen do not give Oriental titles to a// 
Oriental sovereigns, therefore their habit of de- 
signating many of them in that manner is not 
distinctive ; the other, an anonymous letter in 
which the whole point of the contention is care- 
fully missed. ‘“S,.” the writer of the letter, 
must be a charming Beotian. The real ques- 
tion at issue being the use of an un-English 
term by Englishmen, he undertakes to settle 
everything by declaring which of three equally 
lish terms he prefers! Excellent S. 
Heaven grant thee clearer witand less temerity ! 
Let it all rest, however. The issue of the pro- 
tracted wrangle is that English usage has sanc- 
tioned the use of a certain un-English term, and 








that we are to go on using it because it is used. 
So be it, we say. Language is a capricious 
tyrant and its instrument an unruly member. 
If people are satisfied tobe wrong simply for 
the sake of being conservative, it is futile to 
criticise either their errors or their fashions. 





Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


13th instant, were as follows :— 
Convantinee Nous. Rusanves axo Sxcunities, 
























Yew. Yen, 
Notes issued ...., 61,067,736 ] Gold coin and bullion. 15,473,417 
Silver coin and bullion, 26,914,310 
Public Loan Bonés...... 14,170,160 

Treasury Bills ” 
Government Bil 1,609 
Deeds ow 883,294 
61,007,730 61,067,730 





Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,518,521 is inthe treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 59,149,215 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 430,453 as compared with 
yen 59,579,668 at the end of the previous week 





Tur ears of the Railway Authorities would cer- 
tainly tingle did they hear the anathemas 
uttered on Tuesday by an indignant public. 
People arrived at the various stations without a 
notion that the times of the trains had been 
altered from the winter to the summer service. 
Of course such an extraordinary failure to consult 
the convenience of travellers must be regarded 
purely as a picce of inadvertence. But it is in- 
excusable, for all that. The new schedule 
ought to have been posted conspicuously at all 
stations on the line a fortnight ago, and adver- 
tised in the press for fully a week. 


Tux Hakodate mail brings us no details as to 
the death of Mr. J. H. Duus, Danish Consul. 
We learn merely that he died of apoplexy on 
the morning of the 7th instant. Mr. Duus was 
one of the very oldest residents of Hakodate. 
He had lived there, we believe, for nearly thirty 
years, and the worst that can be said of him is 
that he found fortune very unkind, especially in 
his latter days. A genial and kind hearted 
man, he was known and liked by almost all 
foreigners in Japan, and his loss will be severely 
felt by the little community at Hakodate. 





In a recent issue we translated, from the 
columns of the 17 Shimpo, a report that 
professed to be a verbatim rendering of Count 
Goto’s speech to the Friday Society, on the 
oceasion of his entering the Cabinet. The ¥yé 
Shimpo now withdraws the report, on the 
grounds that it is inaccurate and that it 
attributes to Count Goto sentiments which he 
never expressed and does not entertain. Our 
translation falls, of course, under the same ban 
as the original 











Tue Hyogo News of the 13th instant says :— 
Mr. Enslie has not been permitted to make 
much of a stay in Kobe since his appointment 
to H.B.M.'s Consulate here, for Mr. Longford 
took over charge yesterday, and is, we under- 
stand, to remain here while Mr. Enslie occupies 
the position of H.M.’s Consul in Yokohama 
during the absence on leave of Mr. Troup. 





Ir appears that we have been guilty of the tre- 
mendous sin of crediting to the 7iji Shimpo 
certain remarks made by the Choya Shimbun. 
We apologise to both the Tokyo journals. 





Ws have to acknowledge the following contri- 
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GOVERNMENT BY PARTY IN FAPAN. 
pains Sees 


FE 

HE question of government by party 
still continues to exercise the public 

mind in Japan, having been rendered, if pos- 
sible, more acute by the entry of Count Goro 
into the Cabinet. Those who have closely 
followed the course of political events, will 
remember that this question first made its 
appearance prominently in 1886, after the 
changes that raised Count ITo to the post 
of Minister President. The proximate 
cause of the controversy was a series of 
able articles in the Wich’ Nicht Shimbun, 
explaining the newly published “Rules 
for the Organization of the Departments.” 
It was laid down in those Rules that the 
responsibility of each Minister of State 
must be towards the Sovereign, and in 
commenting on this the Nicht Nichi took 
occasion to condemn party government 
as unstable and necessarily productive of 
inconstancy in the policy of a nation. 
Accepting the Michi Nichi Shimbun's 
verdict as a semi-official utterance, several 
of the leading vernacular journals took up 
the subject warmly, and published article 
after article, most of which, while evincing 
considerable theoretical knowledge, were 
decidedly wanting in practical judgment. 
It became evident, however, from that time 
that the great question of the future had 
been raised, and that no feature of the 
promised Constitution would be scanned 
more eagerly than its provisions with re- 
spect to Cabinet responsibility. Some 
people, indeed, seemed, to hope that in 
the Constitution itself would be embodied 
clauses providing for the Cabinet’s resigna- 
tion in the event of the confidence of parlia- 
ment being forfeited. This, of course, 
was a extravagant notion. Even in Eng- 
land no such principle has been translated 
into Constitutional law : theoretically Eng- 
lish Ministers receive their appointments 
directly from the Sovereign and are respon- 
sible to the Sovereign alone. Accordingly, 
when the Constitution was promulgated on 
the rith February, it was found to contain 
only the following clause bearing on mini- 
sterial responsibility :—‘ The respective 
Ministers of State shall give their advice to 
the EMPEROR and be responsible for it.” 
It might have been supposed that the old 
discussion would thereupon have cropped 
up with renewed vigour. But such was not 
the case. The public had probably re- 
cognised the practical impossibility of 
providing for party government in the 
Constitution itself, and at first the new 
laws received with 
and content. By and by, however, the 
Minister President of State and the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, in speeches 
addressed respectively to the Governors 
and Prefects and to the local representa- 
tives assembled in Tékyé, made use of 
language indicating pretty clearly that 
government by party was not considered 
immediately feasible by the framers of 
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the Constitution. Both statesmen were 
very guardedintheirexpressions. Neither 
of them went so far as to condemn the 
principle of government by party. Their 
most emphatic statement was that “the 
Government stands outside the pale of 
parties.” Count Ito, indeed, in the con- 
text of these words, let it be very 
plainly seen not only that he regarded 
the growth of political parties as a 
wholesome feature, but even that he 
looked forward to the day when their in- 
fluence would be powerful. Nevertheless, 
these announcements by statesmen of 
standing were immediately seized upon by 
the press, and criticised more or less 
adversely by newspaper after newspaper. 
In some cases a strained and unwarrant- 
able interpretation’ was adopted: the 
Minister President and the President of 
the Privy Council were said to have de- 
clared that, under the Constitution, the 
Cabinet should hold office irrespective of 
parliamentary confidence, and therefore 
irrespective of national opinion, But mis- 
constructions so extreme were happily 
exceptional. The general view was that 
the principle of party government had 
been pronounced inapplicable by the ad- 
visers to the Throne, and that whenever a 
vote of the Diet merely voiced party senti- 
ment, the stability of the Cabinet should 
not be affected by it, though whenever it 
voiced public opinion, due weight should 
be given to it by the EMPEROR. Even 
against this programme the press raised 
its voice almost unanimously, and with 
a degree of earnestness that seemed in- 
explicable. For the natural course, one 
might have thought, would be to turn 
to the Constitution itself, and to examine 
whether its provisions could really be 
observed by a Cabinet claiming in- 
dependence of parliamentary confidence. 
The three principal instruments of go- 
vernment are the Sword, the Purse, 
and the Law. Of these the two last, 
incomparably the most 
virtually placed in the hands of the 
Diet by the new Constitution. The Diet 
votes the expenditure and revenue of the 
State and makes or approves all laws. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Go- 
vernment can neither obtain funds tocarry 
on the administration nor exercise the 
legislative power without the concurrence 
of the people's representatives. Thus 
Parliament is practically master of the 
situation : 


important, are 


it can effectually prevent con- 
tinued tenure of office by a Cabinet 
that has forfeited its confidence. Such 
being the case, the apprehensions of the 
vernacular press are seen to be chimerical. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, if 
the provisions of the Constitution are 
carried into effect, government by party 
will become an accomplished fact in Japan 
so soon as party supremacy becomes a 
reality in the Diet. But this brings us 
face to face with another question; a 
question which, despite its paramount im- 
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portance, has received no attention from 
the newspapers engaged in the contro- 
versy—what is the present state of poli- 
tical parties in Japan, and is it reasonable 
to expect that, in the Diet of 1890, they 
will be found so marshalled as to render 
government by party a practical possi- 
bility? We have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that there are not in the Japan of to- 
day any political parties worthy to be 
considered in respect of such a contin- 
gency. There are only a number of fac- 
tions, which sprjng up here and there 
under the personal influence of an agitator, 
and fade out of sight when he retires from 
their leadership. Where is the Fryutd, 
the once powerful association of radicals, 
malcontents, and giddy agitators? What 
remains of its platform, or has it any plat- 
form? Where is the Kaishinté, the still 
more imposing and influential society of 
moderate liberals? Its sometime leader oc- 
cupies a prominent position in the Cabinet, 
where his principles of gradual reform are 
steadily put into practice. Where is the 
Hoshuté, the band of Conservatives who 
made their voices heard so loudly in con- 
nection with Treaty Revision? Where, 
we may even ask, is the Daido Danketsu, 
since the politician who called it into 
existence has passed into the ranks of 
officialdom? There are but two countries 
in the world where Government by party 
has been found feasible. 





They are Eng- 
land and the United States of America, 
countries called two though they are in 
reality peopled by one and the same race. 
In each we have the remarkable pheno- 
menon of a nation divided into two, and 
only two, political camps. In America the 
Republicans and Democrats, in England 
the Liberals and Conservatives, divide 
the political power. Whichever -of the 
two great parties can command the national 
suffrages for the time, is entrusted with 
the administration of the country’s affairs. 
There is little difficulty in the practice 
of party government under such circum- 
stances: its evils of instability and in- 
constancy are reduced to a minimum, 
though they remain sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to suggest what they might be if 
parties were multiplied. In France, on 
the other hand, we have before our eyes 
an example of government by party under 
circumstances not suited to such a system ; 
and in Italy we see the inconveniences of 
the method obviated by a combination 
Cabinet, in which the leaders of political 
groups just large enough to obstruct but 
too small to control, unite to fuse their 
opinions into a practicable programme. 
Nobody, we imagine, pretends to think 
that in Japan party organization has been 
carried within measurable distance of the 
point where any one party can command 
the nation's confidence and supply states- 
men to occupy the chief executive and 
administrative posts of the empire. That 
stage can only be reached by the actual 
working of parliamentary institutions, and 
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how many years must elapse before it is 
reached, the future alone can show. In 
the present inchoate state of political 
parties, mere factions or groups as they 
are, all talk of Government by party is 
visionary. There is but one fixed principle 
of Government in Japan to-day. It is the 
principle of the inviolability of the Im- 
perial authority. That principle may be 
called an instinct, through so many gene- 
rations has it been handed down and 
during so many centuries has it remained 
unquestioned. Wise statesmanship builds 
upon foundations that have been already 
laid, instead of erecting a structure to rest 
upon foundations that exist only in by- 
pothesis. The time will surely come when 
the fate of Japanese Cabinets and the 
tenure of office by Japanese Prime Mini- 
sters will be practically decided by a vote 
in the Diet. But no such time is yet in 
sight, and those that argue as though it 
were already here, must be counted blind 
leaders of the blind. 


I. 

HE considerations set forth in our pre- 
vious article ought to be patent to 
every thoughtful Japanese. People who 
take the trouble to reflect must recognise 
that there do not yet exist inthe empire any 
political parties worthy of the name; that 
not one of them could possibly furnish 
statesmen to fill the principal governmental 
posts; that a party Cabinet is therefore 
out of the question at present, and that the 
capacity for such a form of government 
can only be developed through the work- 
ing of parliamentary institutions. They 
must also recognise that the Constitution, 
so far from putting any obstacle in the 
path of party government, paves the way 
for its advent, since it places the fiscal and 
legislative powers in the hands of the 
Diet. Whenever, at any future time, a 
political party can command sufficient 
votes in the Diet to withhold pecuniary 
supplies and to arrest legislation, on that 
day the principle of government by party 
will surely pass into practice. It is very 
easy to-conceive what will happen when 
opinions begin to divide under the in- 
influence of parliamentary discussion, the 
Cabinet itself not being a party Cabinet 
but a coterie of statesmen who, though 
united in the cause of general progress, 
hold various views with respect to methods 
Division in the Diet, if it 
does not immediately produce division in 
the Cabinet, will inevitably have that effect 
in the course of time. A section of the 
Ministry will drift into the ranks of the 
Opposition, and thus supply the latter 
with the official experience essential to 
political efficiency. Before this there will 
have been a fusion of the groups that now 
call themselves “parties.” There is no- 
thing to keep the Fyu-té and the Daidé 
Danketsu in different camps. When they 
come to fashion their platforms they will 
find them virtually identical. But they 
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will never succeed in fashioning any tan- 
gible platforms until electioneering cam- 
paigns and parliamentary debates give 
coherence and solidity to their views. 
On the other side will be the Kaishin-té, 
or moderate Liberals, comprising a ma- 
jority of the men of property and rank in 
the empire. The Kaishin-¢é will from the 
outset possess greater stability and com- 
mand wider confidence than their op- 
ponénts, since they will not only en- 
joy the prestige of past achievements, 
but will also be relieved from the in- 
convenient necessity of courting public 
opinion by a programme of -active re- 
form. They will, in short, be the Con- 
servatives, by comparison, though the 
nominal Conservatives (Wéshu-té) may 
form a separate section, the extreme 
Right, ostensibly independent of either 
side, but voting always with the Karshin-té 


against the ¥éyu-té and the Daido Dan- 


ketsu. There remains the Ficht-t6, which 
can scarcely be called a party. It is 
rather an association for the study of 
statecraft, and we look to see its founders 
ultimately occupy leading positions in the 
ranks of the Kazshin-té. Such, we cannot 
doubt, will be the broad lines of divi- 
sion, though of course designations are 
likely to be changed as organization is 
developed. In the First Diet there is little 
probability that anything more than the 
outlines of the various political camps will 
be formed. Assuredly the Opposition will 
not be found sufficiently coherent and 
powerful to interrupt the Cabinet's tenure 
of office. But the points of the compass 
will be determined, and men will know 
which way to-turn their faces, so that 
before the Second Diet assembles, some 
members of the Government will have 
passed into the camp of the Opposition, 
being succeeded by men of acknowledged 
party stamp. There will thus be pro- 
duced a dual effect. For whereas the 
Cabinet itself will assume a party com- 
plexion, the parties outside the Govern- 
ment will acquire an increased title to 
consideration and confidence. Every 
thing at present visible indicates that 
events will take this course and that time 
alone is needed to make government by 
party a practical reality. Whence then, 
it will be asked, the recent agitation on 
the subject ; agitation obviously premature 
and plainly frivolous, since, in the first 
place, parties competent to assume the 
responsibities of Goverment do not exist; 
and in the second, the whole problem 
must remain outside the field of practical 
politics until the Diet meets? The 
answer, we think, is to be sought in the 
overshadowing influence of clan govern- 
ment. Itis against the Hambatsu Seifu, 
or government by clan, that the forces of 
opposition are really arrayed. It seems to 
the people, arguing as they do from what is 
actually before their eyes, that the men in 
power have the means of staying there 
permanently if they please. They are 
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in the traditional position of the feudal 
barons who, in by-gone days, pushed 
themselves by brilliant exploits into 
direct contact with the Throne, obtained 
command of the military resources of the 
empire, and were thus able not only to 
defy opposition but also to discredit it by 
the name of rebellion. Satsuma and Cho- 
shiu led the anti-feudal movement and ac- 
complished the Restoration. Not unna- 
turally these great achievements placed 
the reins of State in the hands of Satsuma 
and Choshiu, and, judging superficially, 
Satsuma and Choshiu seem to be seated 
as firmly in the saddle now as they were 
twenty years ago. It is plain that people 
are perturbed by this spectacle. Its con- 
tinuance is contrary to the whole spirit 
of the revolution of 1867. But how to put 
an end to it? We have shown that a satis- 
factory weapon has been furnished by 
Satsuma and Choshiu themselves: they 
have elaborated a parliamentary system 
out of which government by party must 
inevitably grow. They have, in fact, of- 
fered the nation incontrovertible evidence 
of their own patriotism and integrity. The 
nation, however, is not yet in a mood to 
be convinced. It will understand the truth 
as events unfold themselves, but for the 
moment this spectre of clan government 
soalarms it thatit can think of no resource 
except to clamour against the insufficiency 
of every measure short of absolute and im- 
mediate relief. Even the leading journals 
are in an unreasoning mood. Witness the 
¥ijt Shimpo, which, in reply to Count Ito's 
contention that had the Government really 
intended to perpetuate clan influences, 
it would not have encouraged general 
education, actually retorted that education 
had proceeded in spite of the Govern- 
ment. This, observe, from a newspaper 
that has long been conspicuous for op- 
posing the Government's large expendi- 
ture on account of education. There are 
already indications that calmer reflection 
promises to replace this momentary tumult 
of opinion, and that the true tendency of 
the Constitution will soon be appreciated. 
But Count [To's utterance that the Go- 
vernment must stand outside the pale of 
parties, fell upon ears too anxious to be 
discriminating, and was interpreted in a 
sense which the President of the Privy 
Council can never have intended to con- 
vey. The same flurried judgment is brought 
to bear upon the new organization of the 
Cabinet. Count GoTo’s admission to the 
ministry is regarded as a device to debili- 
tate opposition by removing its chief pro- 
moter, whereas it is in truth a proof 
that the principle for which the Count 
and his Party contend finds no antago- 
nism in the ranks of officialdom. The 
Cabinet cannot accept Count GoTo and 
reject the only tangible plank in his 
platform. In joining hands with the 
man, it announces its endorsement of his 
aim. Human beings, indeed, seldom rise 
altogether above the proclivities of hu- 
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manity. The sweets of office are doubtless 
as sweet to holders of Japanese portfolios 
as to statesmen anywhere. But it is im- 
possible for any impartial student of 
Japan’s history since the Restoration to 
believe that her leading politicians have 
ever hoped to secure their tenure of office 
against the verdict of public opinion. 
Their eyes were fully open when they 
made competitive examination the door to 
official appointments, and when they drew 
upa Constitution that entrusted the power 
of the purse and of the law to an elective 
assembly. They receive the leader of the 
Daido Dankctsn as a colleague because, 
so far as his opposition to clan govern- 
ment is concerned, they are entirely at 
one with him. It is, in fact, a mere ques- 
of time. No one can pretend that 
any political party outside the Government 





tion 


has yet qualified, even approximately, to 
be entrusted with the administration of 
State affairs. But whatever may be written 
or said, itis beyond all question that the 
machinery of party government has been 
provided, and the grave of clan domination 
dug by the same hands that overthrew 
feudalism and started Japan on her career 
of wonderful progress. 





THE PREROGATIVES of THE THRONE 
IN RESPECT OF FINANCE. 
aware ges a, 

HE 67th Article of the Constitution 
says :—'‘ Those already fixed expen- 
ditures based by the Constitution upon the 
powers appertaining to the EMPEROR, and 





such expenditures as may have arisen by 
the effect of law, or that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, shall 
be neither rejected nor reduced by the 
Imperial Diet, without the concurrence of 
the Government.” This article has na- 
turally been the subject of much comment. 
Its importance is great, inasmuch as it 
defines the financial powers reserved to 
the Government independently of the Diet. 
Count Io, in a speech recently delivered 
in Kyoto, took occasion to explain the 
Article, though indeed its text, especially 
in the Japanese original, is perhaps as 
explicit as sucha provision could judiciously 
have been made. The President of the Privy 
Council said that the pay of military and 
civil officials is an example of expenditure 
based on the Constitutional Prerogatives of 
the Crown. The roth Article of the Cons- 
titution provides that “the EMPEROR de- 
termines the organization of the different 
branches of the Administration and the 
salarics of all civil and military officers, 
and appoints the same.” It would follow, 
therefore, that expenses necessarily invol- 
ved in such organization arc exempted from 
the direct control of the Diet. In the 
second clause of the same Article, we read | 
that “exceptions especially provided for 
in the present Constitution or in other 
laws, shall be in accordance with the 


respective provisions bearing -thereon.” 


[connected with legal decisions. 





These “exceptions” refer, of course, to 
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branches of the Administration for the 
organization of which special provision is 
made in the Constitution. Thus, in the 
second clause of Article 57, it is laid 
down that “the organization of the Courts 
of Law shall be determined by law.” The 
organization of the Courts of Law is con- 
sequently withdrawn from the immediate 
sphere of the Imperial prerogatives. The 
same is true of the Board of Audit, con- 
cerning the 72nd Article pro- 
vides that its “organization and compe- 
tency shall be determined by law sepa- 
rately.” On the other hand, the organiza- 
tion and peace standing of the army, the 
power of the sword, and outlays connected 
with them belong to the first class of ex- 
penditures enumerated in the Article under 


which 


consideration. As familiar examples Count 
Iro adduced the regular expenses of gar- 
tison troops, the pay of officers, the cost 
of constructing barracks and so forth. In 
all such cases the amounts required, being 
fixed by the Government and included in 
the Budget, cannot be rejected or reduced 
by the Diet, but must be passed in their 
integrity. Having passed the Diet, how- 
ever they acquire an additional element of 
fixity, and can neither be increased nor 
have new items added without the consent 
of that body, 

It would appear, on a casual perusal 
that the adjective “fixed” need not have 
been used to qualify the “expenditures” 
referred to. But its employment is not 
without object. Thus all outlays falling 
under the category of this Article, after 
they have been once included in the 
Budget and passed the Dict, will become 
“fixed” in the sense that they will not 
thereafter be subject to any parliamentary 
Again, a reference is ob- 
viously intended to expenditures incurred 
under the authority of the Constitutional 
Prerogatives prior to the meeting of the 
Diet. About these, however, Parliament 
will doubtless have much to say, though the 
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terms of the Constitution be never so ex-|a f 


plicit. 

The other expenditures defined in the 
Article, namely, those that arise by the 
effect of law, and those that appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, are 
more easily comprehended. As an ex- 
ample Count Ivo mentioned retiring al- 
lowances (fai-/n-ryo) to superannuated of- 
ficials. The law would define the quali- 
fications of eligibility for such pensions, 
and the payment of pensions to persons 
becoming eligible would be an expendi- 
ture “arising by the effect of law.” The 
other class of expenditures, namely those 
“appertaining to the legal obligations of 
the Government,” refer chicfly to outlays 
If, for 
tance, the Courts decided, in accordance 
sions of the Civil Code, that 











with the pro 
compensation must be paid to the suffere 
by an accident in connection with public 
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works, such payment would belong to this 
category. 
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Count ITo’s explanation of this im- 
portant Article has greatly conduced to its 
better understanding by the public. But 
we doubt whether any explanations can 
be sufficiently explicit to obviate dis- 
cussions in the Diet. The speaker of the 
House of Representatives will have a dif- 
ficult and delicate task to perform in the 
early days of parliamentary debate, since 
it will devolve on him, presumably, to 
determine what is permitted and what is 
interdicted by the Constitution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
2 j= 
JAPANESE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





To te Eptror or tne “ Japan Mati” 

Sir,—I am at a loss to account for the extra 
ordinary version of the effort to secure Japanese 
scholarships to which you allude in your issue of 
yesterday as quoted from the Koron Shimpo. 
The simple facis are that I have wiitten to 
President Eliot of Harvard suggesting the subject 
as one on which I hope tocouter with him during 
my coming visitto Cambridge. ‘There has not 











yet been time to receive any reply. 
Funds for such a purpose 

must of course be raised trom 

the 


s is contemplated 
ivate sources, and 
avour to this end already promises success. 
far as native contibutions are concerned the 
matter is now in the hands of prominent Japa- 
nese gentlemen, and there is reason to believe 
that the response from America will be of a 
cordial and substantial nature. 

Yours truly; = ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 

Tokyo, April 13th, 1889. 









THE “ BOOM” AT NAGASAKI. 

‘Yo Tue Eprror or tHe “Japan Maite? 
1R,—This mossy and antique old city 
* Southern City by the Sea,” seems to have sud- 
denly thrown off its long time lethargy and to ha 
sprung into anew life, like the fabled Phoenix, t 
anew hom tie old-time ash 














. ‘The projected Naval 
Station at Saseho, the proposed railroad about 150 





miles to the Shimonoseki shore, the opening also 
of a new Hotel in foreign style at Shimabara, all 
this has helped. ‘The latest development of the 
“boom,” as the Americans phrase it, is the pro- 
jected Flour Mill. The old house of Holme, Ringer 
& Co., believing that the wheat of Kiushin would 
produce good floor, sent specimens to London, 
and as an additional experiment, sent a cargo. 
italso. It went well in the English grain 
ct, and experts pronounced it equal to “ No. 
igo." ‘This was enough to start the enter- 
prise, so the plant has been ordered from London ; 
us tiller (said to bea lineal descendant of 
the “ Miller of the Dee” of the old English ballad) 
is now en route, and Lam informed that we will 
have flour from the amill for our next’ Christmas 
plum cake and pudding. ‘The mill will be con- 
stiucted entirely of brick. ' 

‘The famous Iwasaki, the Cravsus of Japan, has 
taken 30 shares at yen 1,000 each. Other gentle- 
men have subscribed, and the success of the thi 
is assured, financial 

Mr. Robeitson, of the Takashima Mine, will 
superiniend the erection of the machinery, and 
Mr, Sutton, the building. Mr, S. is one of our re- 
presentative men, and, although he has only one 
aim (the other was lost during the dangerous days 
preceding the restoration of the Tenno), he has 
the energy of a dozen ordinary men. 

_ Yours, &¢., L'ANONYME. 

Nagasaki, April 8th, 1889. 






































THE “SANITARIU 





1” AT KAMAKURA. 
To Tne Epiror oF THe JAPAN Mati.” 
Sin,—The other day [ noticed, in your transla- 
ions from Japanese papers, a reference to the 
mitarium” at Kamakura, 4 also find that 
there is a superstition abroad that this és the right 
spelling fur such a health resort; and that the 
owners of that one at Kamakura have authorised 
ithy having the word so painted above the en- 
trance. A fiend of mine who recently mentioned 
the word sanatorium in the presence of an educat- 
ed American lady, shortly afterwards was corrected 
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by hearing sanatarium greatly emphasised, after 
the manner of fem ‘ 

‘The Imperial Dictionary gives both spellings 
and adds that of sanatarium; but says that sana- 
tortum is the more correct. For the other two 
spellings a single author is quoted, who therefore 
ceases to be an authority. 

Stormonth, under the word sanatory’” says 
“CIt. sanatorio; sanatory, healing], healing; 
curing : Sanatorium, n. a health-station, especially 
amongst hills; a resort for invalids—incorrecily 
spelt sanitarium. 

Note.—The spelling sazitary is often used i 
the same sense as sanafory, but improperly. 
Though both are derived from the Latin, saidare, 
to heal, sanatory properly signifies ‘conducive to 
health,’ and is applied to curative measures, after 
health is lost, while sanitary has the more general 
sense of ‘pertaining to health,’ and is applied to 
preventive measures.” 

‘The same Dictionary gives the spelling sani- 
tarium under sanitary, but says, “an erroneous 
spelling of sanatorium, a hospital or retreat for 
convalescents; a health-station.” 

It therefore appears that there is a corre 
also that there is an incorrect, mode of spel 
word which in England is applied to houses for 
the acconimodation of invalids; and it is hardly 
pedantic if I confess that “ sanatorium” is prefer- 
able to 

Yours very truly, 

Musashi, April 13th, 1889. 
[We agree with “Sano.” But it seems that usage is likely to 


gain the day i respect of this word, as it has done in the case 
of that other abominable solecism “reliable.""—Ep. J.M.) 





























SANO. 





“THAT GREAT RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION IN AMERICA.” 





To tHe Epitor oF THe “JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—Some people in Japan who might be 
thinking of selecting a creed from the stock now 
in hand for sale, would do well to examine the 
pretensions of the above named. Of course Bro. 
Knapp has as much right to boast of his reat 
religious association in America ” which is to-day 
spreading over the West” as any one else. And 
the students of the English Law School will be 
as liable to believe him as to believe any body else. 
It is a wonder the speaker did not say, “ which is 
to-day so rapidly spreading over the West.” 
There are two thoughts I wish to drop. “That 
Great Religious Association” which Mr. Knapp 
has the honour to represent in Japan, has, at least 
for a hundred years, had a habitation and a name 
in America. How has it spread over the West? 
It is among the smallest denominations in America. 
‘Ten years ago in the United States it had only 
36,000 members. And according to Schem’s 
Statistics of the World, in 1876 there were only 
30,000 members. There is not a denomination 
Supported by such a deceptive fallacia magis 
nominis which has not progressed faster. Intwenty 
years from 1850 the value of the church proper in- 
creased double to $6,000,000, The Universalists 
went far alead of this. 
increased only eighty-six 
This is according to the official census. Now, there 
are two ways to account for this slow growth. First, 
the system of belief may be radically false; or 
second, error may advance faster than truth, 
putting Mr. Knapp’s theory on the side of truth, 
‘The other thought I wish to drop is, if the 
Japanese are to keep on in the way of their fore- 
fathers, why has Mr. Knapp come as an envoy to 
teach his peculiar tenets? Mr. Knapp places the 
Japanese in the position of the fishes to whom the 
Piscine Apostle preached progress. The fishes were 
inuch pleased with the sermon. Bué, thesharks kept 
on sharking, and the eels they kept on eeling: 
preity well pleased were they, Sud they kept on in 
the old way. Mr. Knapp would have the Japanese 
keep on in the old way. Of course, we are all 
glad to see the good judgment of the Japanese dis- 
played in thanking Mr. Knapp for his advice ; but 
at the same time keeping on in the new way. Did 
the gentleman ever stop to think of how much 
Rome received from Greece ; England, from Ger- 
many; America, from England. If we would 
only study the facts of history impartially, these 
facts would destroy many of our theories and 
systems. 
Respectfully, E, SNODGRASS. 
Shonai, April gth, 1889. 
(Mr. Knapp’s lectures did not convey to us the sense given to 


them by onr correspondent. Nor do we think that they ware 
rant such an interpretation,—Ep, 7.M.] 











‘The number of churches 





the same twenty years. 

















THE CHINA FAMINE. 


‘Yo tue Epitor or tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sin—Ithas been suggested to me that some- 
thing about the famine in China would be in- 
teresting, as coming from one who has been 








through the districts affected. I shall be glad 
indeed, if by so doing an additional interest be 
taken in these distressed districts, especially 
Shantung and Manchuria, I have a letter 
just received fiom Honan province, giving 
some idea of the system of relief there, and 
the present condition of the country. It takes no 
notice of the vast numbers still being fed from 
official sources, in eight cities, which must continue 
till May or June. ‘The Yellow River now flows in 
its old course in Shantung. I crossed over it in 
the latter days of March, when the river had its 
usual winter volume of water, It came back 
in January, causing great destruction and distress 
to many districts between the two outer banks, 
where many thousands of families had squatted, 
in the hope that the Yellow River water would 
never again come back to Shantung. I had 
frequent opportunities of questioning carters and 
travellers who had just come from the breach in 
Honan, four days distant from the place. They 
all agreed on the main points. It appears that 
the ice had formed ‘a jam,” which enabled the 
workers to place planks, ropes, kaoliang stalks, 
and whole trees, across the breach. These being 
lashed and secured with immense quantities of 
hempen cables, gradually sank by their own weight, 
yet so open was the dam that a considerable per- 
centage of water still flowed through it. In this way 
the force of the current was broken and the water 
gotinto the fresh channels prepared for it in the old 
bed. There is not the least likelihood of its again 
breaking out at the same point, nor is there any im- 
mediate danger of a fresh outbreak, even should 
the spring freshets come. The water is nowreced- 

ig in Honan, and the people will sow as it goes. 
The land is not destroyed, asa thick deposit of 
virgin earth, loess,’’ lies wherever the flood has 
been. In two places there will be permanentlakes. 
‘The acute stage of distress is over in Honan, but 
much remains to be done, so as to enable the 
people to till and sow the land, and build houses. 
Ngan-hui province will be-more difficult to deal 
with, as the water there will with difficulty be 
drained away, and probably some years -may 
elapse before it is back to its old condition. The 
central parts of that province suffer from drought 
extensively, of which we may expect exact details 
in a few days from three different parties who are 
neatly over it all. Kiangsu never was much 
affected by the increase of the waters, but has also 
a part suffering from drought, Shantung, along 
the whole of the southern portion, has had no rain 
since Apiil of last year, and instead of the usual 
snow, has had a severe winter, “ black frost.” The 
whole of the promontory of that_province had more 
than its usual amount of snow. Great distress exists 
therefore in Shantung, from floods in the central, 
and severe and prolonged drought in the southern 
parts, The famine is especially acute in flooded dis- 
tricts where nothing can be had of an eatable nature. 
Thousands are daily wending their way Shan-si 
wards with their all on barrows. ‘lravelling with 
them, as I did, the scenes were most heart-rend- 
ing. Goods and chattels 2iJ, woman freely offer- 
ing their children for sale. Mothers with their 
children gladly going into servitude in order to 
live. Entering the houses is now unsafe, owing to 
to the famine fever. Large families huddling to- 
gether for warmth, and quietly awaiting death, 
in too many cases inevitable. The old and 
young dying in greatest numbers, The relief 
is too late for vast numbers. Prompt attention is 
given by the whole mission body in Shantung to 
immediate relief, in as many circles as pos- 
sible, ever widening as they hear of more funds 
coming—so arranging that these circles will be 
provided for up to the end of May if possible, 
‘The method is to give simply enough to save their 
lives till the spring crops come on, say the end of 
June; distributing it every seven days at an ap- 
pointed place on production of a card furnished 
them on beginning relief. They were hoping to 
give as high as 20 cash—2 cents—per member of 
Household each day, and if possible a small grant 
of seed grain where most needed. It depends 
entirely on the benevolence of the public how many 
can be saved. Every cash is given under per- 
sonal supervision by some one or other of nearly 
twenty missionaries who devote their whole 
attention to this work. The same is to be said of 
Manchuria, whose people are in exactly the same 
plight. It has been decided to send no further help 
to Ngan-hui,unless a very different report be given 
in soon, Honan may be said to be past the worst 
too—as the greatest amount of official help has 
gone there since October, 1886. It is needless to 
speculate on the loss of life. It is, and will be 
great, but it is not to be compared to the famine 
in 1878, for deadliness, The present districts can 
be reached easily from all sides, and grain 
can be obtained without difficulty if money comes 



































to hand and effectual relief be given. Ex- 
tensive robberies are frequent by. desperate 
men for the help of their families, The 
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authorities are on the whole well-disposed, and 
work heartily with the foreign distributors. In 
Tsing Cho Fu, the magistrates and missionaries 
are keeping up relief in that city for six thousand 
people—each party paying for a half month alter- 
nately. The method of relief in Honan is thus 
described :—" Messrs. Johnston and Mills went 
up to the break of the Yellow River. On our 
return we look a boat and went right through the 
flooded distric! There we witnessed unquestion- 
able misery and distress. Having returned, we 
found that 2,000 taels had been distributed 
amongst the villages by Mr. Coulthard near 
Chow-chia-kow, but as we thought those further 
north were worse off, we were soon away with 1,000 
taels to distribute. Your old friend the Colporteur 
accompanied us. We went direct to Fu-kao, 
intending to exchange the silver for cash, but 
the whole place could not raise 100,000 cash, so 
we had to alter our plan, We had the money 
broken up into small pieces, so that ultimately we 
had it arranged in three lots, or classes, and thus 
we were able to give to the people according to 
their need. We managed to relieve about 960 
families, and that in a district of only 5 miles by 
2 wide. In this district, too, we only had smail 
villages ranging from 4 to 150 families. The 
condition of the people is even worse than a year 
ago, for both their money and grain is gone, and 
Ttell_you some pitiable sights were presented, 
though none of absolute starvation. ‘The land 
from which the water has receded was just one 
vast quagmire, which whet once the crust was 
broken was literally mud, as we found more 
than once by experience. We had been afraid 
that some of the worst cases, villages where boats 
could not reach, and where men could not travel 
because of the mud—would be inaccessible, but 
such was not the case. The natives always 
managed to find a plan, either by a small door 
thrown on poles and carried on the shoulders of 
men who stripped off their ‘Ru-tse’ trousers. 
Several times we were landed in mud. We went 
round the villages and distributed tickets, then on 
aan appointed day have them come to the city, and 
distribute the money there. In visiting a village 
we went from house to house, asking questions 
and cross-examining, then a search of the house 
for concealed grain, or money before we gave 
them a ticket according to their need. Many 
were the ruses they had for deceiving, but the 
Colporteur was pretty cute, and I fancy between 
us they did not carry their deceit far. It was 
hard to blame them making the most of thi 
case.” On the way back we were frozen for several 
days, aud had to make the best of our way to 
land over ice—reaching land and home in a most 
miserable plight—thankful to do something for 
these poor wretches. 
Yours, &c. THOMAS PATON, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, China. 


Yokohama, April oth, 1889. 























MR. KNAPP'S ADDRESS AT THE ENG- 
LISH LAW SCHOOL. 


To THE Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN MaIL.”” 

Sir,—Mr. Knapp is reported, in your issue of 
April 6, as saying in his address delivered at the 
English Law School :—‘ Our earth for example, 
we now know, was once a nebulous mass, each 
part exactly like every other part.” While not 
disputing the conclusion that “the story of the 
development of civilization is the story of a con- 
stantly growing complexity,” yet this illustration 
of the statement that stich is the story of all growth 
appears to be ill chosen. The nebular hypothesis 
is here accepted as a fact, whereas it is but a 
theory. ‘The mistake is not uncommon, so per- 
haps I may be pardoned for taking this oppor- 
tunity of giving the latest summing up of our 
knowledge on the subject of the primitive condi- 
tion of our solar system. 

The view above stated is that advanced by Kant 
in 1755. Many years later Laplace published a 
similar speculation, without any numerical proofs, 
but, with his name, having more weight in scienti- 
fic circles. He, however, started with that part 
now called the sun, as a condensed centre sur- 
rounded by a homogenous glowing atmosphere. 
Later he changed his views about this centre, and 
since his time many changes have been made in 
the theory. ‘Thus modified, it has received much 
confirmation by having stood so long, and by ac- 
counting for so many of the facts of the solar sys- 
tem. But we cannot yet forge this missing link 
in the chain of the evolution, Quotations from 
two recent books will show the views of physicists 
and astronomers on the question, 

Professor Young," of Princeton, says that in the 
search for the principles of a rational cosmogony, 
many of the questions suggested seem, in the pre- 
sent state of science, “tobe hopelessly beyond the 
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reach of investigation, while others appear like 
problems which time and patient work will solve, 
and others yet have received clear and decided 
answers.” Miss Clerke? says :-—Our speculations 
are driven into conformity with the broad lines of 
the Nebular Hypothesis—so far, at least, as ad 
milling a material unity and uniormity, Bat we 
can see now, better than formerly, that these sup 
ply a bare and émperfect sketch of the truth, We 
should ert gravely were we to suppose it possible 
to reconstruct, with the help of any knowledge our 
race is ever likely to possess, the real and complete 
history of our admirable system. The subtlety of 
nature,” Bacon says, “transcends in many ways 
the subtlety of the intellect and senses of man.” 
By no mere barren fornwla of evolution, indis. 
climininately applied all round, the results we 
marvel at, and by a fagment of which our life is 
conditioned, were brougit forth, but by the mani. 
fold play of interacting forces, variously sodified 
and variously prevailing, according to the local 


requirements of the design they weie appointed 





























to execute, 

‘This quotation (the italics are mine), refers to 
other questions also, but Teannot break its unity. 
Possibly the original condition was not, after all, 
so simple; the germ may be less complex than the 
plan isalso less understood. ‘The * animal- 
ism?) with which humanity is assumed to have 
hegun was possibly not characterized by such 
dieary monotony. 

Your obedieni Servant, 

















FRANK MUTTER, 


Wakay ania, April 12th, 1889. 








CHRISTIAN UNION, 








To tHe Ep:ror of THE “ Javas Matt” 

Sta, —While Ido not know Sigma” and can- 
not know his answer to De. Eby’s sensible paper 
oa Chistian Union, TE would hice to contribute my 
mite loward the solution of the question how to fur- 
ther Chistian Union. My only apology must be 
Ue deep interest [have felt in the subject for many 
years. No mere union of hands, of outward com- 
promise would be of value, A’ union of hearts 
st precede any union which can promise perma- 
hency, Allow ine to express my convicvon that 
this is being accomplished now. The bitter- 
ness of opposition of three or four decades ago 
has been happily replaced by a cordial union 
in Sunday School work, in. Teniperance work, 
in the YAALC.A, and kindred enterprises. More: 
over the spirit of union is in the airy and it 
is Hot uncommon to see it embodied Ly the 
nion of religions bodies of similar faith, Rivers 
their journey ave joined by others and when 
they reach the ecean they are ones there is 
but one ocein, We are journeying toward the 
great sea though occasionally some one, feeling that 
he came from the fountain-spring itself, protests 
against being numbered with other drops, and 
yet others of rood origin tight from heaven itself, 
but unable to see very far, declare that we are not 
journeying to the sea at all, hence,these eddies— 
te atiempt to turn back to the former days 
which were better than these.” To further Chris: 
linn unity it seems to me thatthe advantages of 
such aunion should be emphasized, and the evil 
of a divided church onght to be felt and deplored. 
As to advantayes—in union there is strength. 
In some small towns in America there are from 
four to ten struggling little bands ef Christians 
when could all be united in one strong growing 
church, Why do they all try to build up these? 




































































Because of te sectarian spwit which hes at thef 


divisions and tivalies. Ave these 
things to bevepeated in Japan? Why should the 
pick up the worn out controversies of other lands 
and revive themhere? Anotheradvantage is com 
pliance with the Divine will. We pray that God’s 
will may be done, and it is his will that there shall 
be one church. He made no provision for two. 
Joous said:  Lwill build my chutch and the gatesof 
Hades shall not prevail againstit.” He speaks of 
himself as the true vine and the disciples as 
bianches, bat never of branch churches. St. Paul 
writes that Christ is the head of the body, the 
church; and again there is one body, ie. one 
church. ‘This too where he is giving the essentials 
of unity and he writes there is one God, one faith, 
one baptism—evidently meaning there is one only. 
Wino hadauthority toestablish another? ‘Thissame 
apostle rebukes those who would go beyond the 
soldiers (who ture the raiment of«Christ) and tear 
his spiritual body. He rclukes those who called 
themselves after Pant; would there be no rebuke if 
he were here for those who call themselves by the 
name of Lather? ‘The creeds, the 
modern chuiches, even are uninown to 1 
they are coutiary to God's will, In im 
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tion an invisible church has been constructed but 
itis not the chnrch of the New Testamen', This 
then is the evil of division ameng Gods people; 
it is opposed Co the wisdom of God. In his inte 
cessory prayer Jesus prayed three times that his 
people might be ones once he adds this potent 
reason, * that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” [bow to the Divine wisdom and claim 
that if sects are an advantage then God would have 
ordained them at first and St, Paul would not 
have classed them among the works of the flesh. 
Conceding that these divisions arose without our 
consent, and that they cannot be abolished in 
a day, yet we are responsible if we do not cherish 
a brotherly love for every one of God’s elect, if we 
do not bewail the divided condition of Christ’s 
body, if we do not teach that a sectarian spirit is 
not the spirit of Christ. Suppose we form an_as- 
sociation in Japan to promote Christian anion, 
a union which may be realized fifty or a hundred 
years hence, We should teach—that sectarianism 
is sin and should be repented of and abandoned; 











that the Bride of Christ should wear her hus: 
band’s name and not do-all her good works with a 
a iven name before the world; tl his: 





torically the divisions in the spiritual body of 
Chuist were caused by the grest apostasy, and 
creeds were formed by uninspired faliible men, in 
a polemic ages that now, presenting distorted 
views of truth and not preached in pulpits, they 
ought to be reverently laid aside and the pure word 
of God become in reality the only vile of faith. 
The word of God is all-sufficient, and | would as 
soon become a slave as subsctibe to any crecd, 
confession, discipline, ov ines made by imperfect 
men; men who did not understand Christianity 
as well, not by far, as well as men of to day. 
Why should the opinions of men of one hundred 
or twobundied years ago be binding on this young 
church in Japan? Either the ereed has more than 
the Bible or it has tess, or else it has it in betier 
shapeor else all three would form the claim for its 
merits. Tl any one can believe that the Holy 
Spirit failed to do his work properly when he says 
that all things profitable for doctrine, etc., were 
given in the"Divine word, there is no obstacle to 
his subseribing to a human creed as a Lond of 
union, but some believe it is a sacrilice 
a God-given privilege and that crerds are 
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sive of the children of God, But my letter 
is longer than 1 wished it to be. [ will close 
by saying that the church was one in the 


purpose of God before he laid the foundation 
of the earth, one in type and in prophecy, one 
in the mind of Christ, one in bis figures and pa 
petition to God, in the 
Holy’ Spiri’s teaching, one under the apostle's 
administration, one for more than three hundred 
years during which time she gained her grandest 
victories. Wicked men have tent the body ol 
Christ, but the church will be one in the millenium 
and one in heaven. It is ours to work for the 
nnity of God's people, then the chureh go forth 
to conquer “fair as the moon, high as the sun, 
nd terrible as an army with banners.” ‘Then 
ho one willsay Tam of Paul, L of Cephos, I of 
Luther, Tof Wesley, but each will say Tam 
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ables, one in his one 














April roth, 188 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject—Eo. 7.4 





COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTITUTION. 








tint Ito, speaking: before the members of the 
Kyoto City Assembly and chief police efiicials, on 
the 25th ultimo, Gentlemen, Lam very ylid 
to have the opportunity of addressing you on the 
present occasion, When you requested me to 
speak to you about maiters in connecion with the 
Constitution which would be of interest to persons 
iterested as you ate in questions of Government, E 
expected that I should be able to converse with you 
ivan informal manner, ‘This meeting, however, 
has swollen to such proportions that Lam compelled 
to address myself to the tas!. of delivering to you a 
set speech, ‘There are numerous points in refer cnee 
to the Consitution which possess interest to men 
hers of a City Assembly, and besides, questions 

continually assuming new phases, so that it wil 



























not be possible jor me to enumerate all of them 
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on this occasion. ull therefore confine myself 
to sucli as have occurred to me, but since Leannot 
assure myself that my remarks will prove interest- 
ing to you Tmust ask your forbearance. [have 
alveady expressed my views in telerence to 

notal features of the Constitution belore the 
rmen of Lueal Assemblies who were f 
sent in Tokyo at the promulgation of the Con- 
“titution, and as to ity judicial provisions before 





























the Judges who met in the epital on the same 
hiission, My speeches on those occasions have 
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been published in the newspapers, and | shai 
endenvour to avoid repeating what L then sa, 
T shall therefore deal first with the meiis, ¢ 
rather functions, of the Diet, but before ese 

ing on that branch T think it well that T should 
discuss briefly the point: what is the ebje: 
or duty of the State? On this question, it shou 
be said, Western scholars are divided, oie 
section holding that the State has to defend tic 
rights of every individual dwelling within i 
borders and to Secure the safety of his person 
property; while the other lays down as its 
the regulation of the various allaits of society and 
the maintenance of the safety and happiness ci 
the people at larges ‘The latter class defines tie 
subject from the point of view of the State; ii. 
former bases its definition on the interests of tie 
individual. Both propositions represent exten: 
views and are liable to induce grave evils, 
that in modern times thinking men have been 
drawn to favour a view occupying a posiinn 
midway between the two. Let us now deal 

the principal objects of the Constitution. ‘Tig 
are duected simply to the purpose of defini; 
clearly the supreme rights of the nation, of ex 
phasizing the distinction between the leg'siaix 
and the executive, and of laying dows unnistake 
ably tie rights and obligations of the subject. Ir 
an absolute system of government the legate 
and executive functions are centred in one persor, 
and as there is no means by which a whlesons 
restraint may Le imposed on his actions, he i 
apt to forget or ignore the interests of tose ov 
whom he exercises authority. By separating Uc 
legislative trom the executive, however, this) 
may be checked and the safety and rights of Ur 
people secured; and as the Constitut 
such a clear and distinct fine of demark 
between two func the mech: 












































the 
administration may Le expected to move eis; 
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and without friction. In Western countries the 
absence of any defined line af distinetion lias fi 
quently led to. serions difficulties, but we to 
twill be exempt from all such troubles. Tle 
Goverment, having as its most promive: 
that of safeguarding the State and. pros 
prosperity, will naturally tend to give chic! aite 
tion to the requirements of the nation asa how 
genous whole; while, on the other hand, those » 
ave veturned from constituencies will be apt tu sie 
the other extreme and to look only to the wants’ 
the electors whom they represent. These conflict: 
views may well ise to difficulties. Though ay 
parently conflicting, however, they ave in intiae 
relation onewith the ether, and if properly regula 
id modified by each other will accomplish 
objects aimed at, the promotion of the inteiesisis 
well of the nation asthe individual. Heuce te 
mere fact that the Government has regard to! 
[welfare of the State as a whole does not nee 
sacily involve the consequence that popular 14> 
will be feuered, or the burdens of the 1 
teased, for that would be contradictory 
the primary object. You will see, therefore, t! 
to properly regulate the limits of popular frets 
and the extent of popular obligations is a poitt 
the highest importance. Twill not profess te pi 
phecy, but Uthink I can undertake to say the! tht 
Imperial Diet will pay due attention to thisard 
iunshed matters, and will properly fulfil the dose 
incumbent on it. In order that both Goverom! 
nd people may perform their peculiar functici 
yd maintain the relutions that ought to eaist be 
tween them, they should Le careful to ¢lsené 
proper limits in exercising their powers and tigi 
When the time arrives for putting the Const! 
tion into force, the Diet ay a legislative body 
discharge its functions within the limits impo! 
[hy bow, the Government eccupy ing in releience 
ta’ perfectly independent position, Neither 
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should interfere with the other in the discharge «! 
» The Diet has no me 
the 





their respective dut 
to do with administrative business th 
Government has with legislative affairs: 
usted as it is with the’ duty of carrying o 
the work of administiation with a single eye 
the interests of the State, it will be the duty o! tl 
Government to conform in its actions to establis 

laws, But it would Le impossible to gaveit ! 
nation if this were made a hard and fast prine 

for unexpected and unforeseen events mays 
calling for immediate action on belalf of the Sit 
Ieimay be argued that the necessity for impsilt 
ramnts on the Diet is applicable also in the ces 


of the Government. The Government, hover 
that it wry 
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is responsible for any measure 
undertake, while the Diet is practically free 4 

esponsible; the former is beld bound 1 
with any emergency that may arise, and wet 








those conditions manifestly its actions eanne 
illy controlled by fixed laws, ‘The matters¢> 
ing for disposal by the administration ae 
numerous that it would Le impossible to prev'’” 
by legal enactment for every conceivable exe 
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of its functions, and itis therefore necessary that 
it should be at liberty to take action in reference to 
any allair which sents to have relation to the peace 
and good order of society. It will thus be the duty 
of both Government and Diet to keep before them 
the national interests and to work in harmony to- 
gether. Se fartherelationsbetween the Government 
And the Dict under the Constitution, Now as to 
the Constitution itself. Tneed not explain to you 
cach article, for that process would take up too much 
time, and besides it had better be left to profes- 
sional lawyers. [shall therefore confine my ob- 
servations to the principal points. ‘There are 
various elements of difference between the Con- 
stitution of this Empire and those of other coun- 
ties, the chief of these being in matters of general 
organization and in the order of the provisions of 
which it is composed. Let me point out to you at 
the outset that the first chapter of the Constitution 
refers entirely to the Emperor and the sovereign 
rights of the Emperor. This is in accordance with 
ihe special conditions and nature of this countey. If 
we turn to the ancient history of Japan, the first re- 
flection awakened in our minds will be that this land 
was founded and has since been governed by our 
divine ancestors. It is a fact beyond contradic 
tion that before the introduction in recent years of 
Western civilization, the grand work of bene- 
filing and enlightening their subjects was carried 
on by successive sovereigns. [tis right therefore 
that this great point of difference between Japan 
and other countries should Le embodied in our 
Constitution, Leaving Western countries out of 
he question altogether, aud confining ourselves to 
our nearest neighbour China, we find that revolu 
lions have again and again occurred, changing not 
only her euling power but her whole population. 
In carly times’ she was subjected to the invasion 
of the Hans who poured into her territories from 
Central Asia, and in more modern days both 
Mongols and’ Manchus passed her borders. Far 
different is the case of Japan, which has been ruled 
by one unbroken Imperial line since her founda- 
tion asa State, while her present people are the 
descendants of those who first inhabited these 
islands. In all these circumstances, [ repeat, it 
is only reasonable that the Emperor and. his 
Sovereign rights should be referred to in the 
first Chapter of the Constitution, If the foregoing 
considerations are kept in view, it will be un? 
necessary to explain whyt the supreme tights 
centre in the Throne; and Lneed only say that 
they are set forth in the Constitution, not by 
way of imposing any new condition on their 
exercize, but to clearly define the nature of those 
ligitts that have existed from time immemorial. 

‘Art. 1V, of the Constitution runs as follows -— 
4 The Emperor is the headof the Empire, combining 
in himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercising 
them according’ to the provisions of the present 
Constitution.” This denotes that the supreme 
rights are one and indivisible. There are various 
means or instruments, however, by which those 
lights. are applied for practical purposes. ‘The 
several sections of the Government possess and 
exercise administrative functions, subject to their 
control; and while in some cases Government 
afiicials. may be said (o represent them, in others 
duties are performed by virtue of powers deputed 
under them, Officials, then, discharge their offices 
hot by virtue of any right inherent in themselves, 
a point to which Art, IV. is directed. 

Act. V. saysi—" The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial 
Diet.” The legislative power is included in the 
Prerogatives, and this belongs to the Emperor. 
Majesty, however, will noton his sole 
judgment exercise iat power, but will requive 
in addition the consent of the Diet, which is per- 
initted to Like part in the business of legislation. 
Here we recognise the importance of the Diet 
aud the significance of the position it is designed 
to occupy. ‘The legislative process may be divided 

ion, deliberation, sanctio 
and prom our Constitution the right 
ot power of initiation is shared by the Diet and 
the Government, that of deliberation is vested 
the Diet, and that of sanction rests with the Env 
peror. All bills that have been deliberated upon 
by the Dict, and have received the sanction of 
the Emperor, are ready to become law, ‘The tight 
of promulgation, like that of sanction, is vested in 
the Throne; and no bill can finally become law 
unless it has passed through the four stages that 
I have described. 


















































































































5 Every law requires the con- 
sent of the-Impaial Diet.” ‘The reason for inser- 
ling this provision in addition to those of Art, V. 
is to lay down clearly and unmistakably that ¢ 
meastire can permanently become law that has not 
passed under the deliberation of the Diets that 
even though it may have received sanction and 
Leen promulgated, the people canvot be obliged to 
observe it in perpetuity, 
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Art. XL. runs: Both Houses can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon 
any other subject. When, however, such repte- 
sentations are not accepted they cannot be made 
a second time during the same session.” ‘This 








or competencies of the Diet. While the Diet 
possesses the power of initiation, this article pro- 
vides that it can at any time request the Govern- 
ment to have such and such a law enacted wil 
out resorting to the process of drafting a Lill; 
and this competency is not confined to laws alone 
but extends to any other subject 5 the provision is 
therefore a very important one. 


Aut. XLIX. provides that:— Both Houses of 
the Imperial Dict may respectively present ad- 
dresses to the Emperor.” As no limitation to any 
particular subject is made, such addresses may 
fefer to any matter, but it is not understood in 
constitutional countries, where this tight exists, 
that this privilege should be perfectly unrestrained ; 
on thecontiary, all addresses have to be supported by 
a majority of the House. The process by which a 
motion may be initiated is set forth in the Law of 
(he Houses, but [may state here that the provision 
does not nrean that an address may be presented 
in an individual capacity. Tu all cases an address 
should be written, not oral; and among the more 
important that may be thus submitted will be 
addresses in teply to the Imperial Speech in open- 
ing each session or of congratulation or co: 
dolence. ‘The Houses may, however, state their 
ideas or forward petitions in writing whenever such 
a course seems to be likely to conduce to the na- 
tional welfare 

Art. LIL.— No member of either Homtse shall be 
held responsible ontside the respective Houses for 
any opinion uttered or for any vote given in the 
House. When, however, a member himself hi 
given publicity to his opinions by public speech by 
documents in print or in writing, or by any other 
similar means, he shall in the matter be amen- 
able to the general law." The fyst part of 
this article is designed to enable members to dis 
charge their duties free and unmolested within the 
limits provided by law. For any public statement 
made by him a member must be restrained by 
and amenable to the law, but the general law cannot 
teach a man in the House. No member can 
perform his functions properly unless he enjoys 
such freedom as is here provided. 

Art. LIL, which sets forth that “The mem- 
bers of both Houses shall during the session 
he free from arrest, unless with the consent of the 
House, except in cases of fragrant delicts, or of 
offences connected with a state of internal com- 
motion or with a foreign tronble,” shows the 
respect in which members are to be held and the 
care Laken to secure their safety and dignity. 

Ait. LXIL provides that The imposition of a 
new tax, or the modification of the rates (of an 
existing one) shall be determined by law.” One 
of the most commendable points of Constitutional 
politics is that the consent of Parliament is neces- 
sary for the imposition of a new tax, and that in this 
way the happiness of the subject is directly pro- 
moted. And so also in the case of a modification 
of the existing rates, consent of the House is re- 
quired. Without this proviso there would be 
no guarantee of secutity as regards the pro 
peity of the people. A. saving clause, low- 
ever, sets forth that “all administrative fees 
or other revenue having the nature of com- 
pensation shall not fall within the category of the 

hove clause.” Such sources of revenue, there- 
fore, as receipts fiom Government Railways or any 
other Goverment property, fall under the head of 
Administration Compensation and need not be 
subject to the provisions of law. ‘The last clause 
of the same article provides that “The raising of 
national loans and the contracting of other liabili- 
lies to the charge of the National Treasury, except 
those that are provided in the Budget, shall re- 
quire the consent of the Imperial Dict.” ‘That is 
lo say: any liabilities that have to be bore by 
the National Treasury or met by taxes to be 
afterward imposed on the people, must receive the 
consent of the Diet, but payments, provided for in 
the Budget, do not fall under this head, as for in- 
stance when a contract is entered upon for any 
public work, the expense of which is to be paid in 
the following year. 

We now come to Art, LXIV., which sets forth 
that “The expenditure and revenue of the State 
require the consent of the Imperial Diet by 
means of an annual Budget. Any and all ex- 
penditures over-passing the appropriations set 
forth in the Titles and Paragraphs of the Budget, 
or that are not provided for in thy Budget, shall 
[subsequently require the appro}ation of the Im- 
perial Diet.” ‘The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are to be set forth in a Budget referring to 
and covering each fiscal year, and though by Art. 











































































































LXIL. administrative fees and other receipts of 


tanks among the most impoitant of the rights} 





the nature of compensation are excepted, the 
Budget that has been deliberated on by the Diet 
must be strictly adhered to in the disbursement of 
all receipts » you will see, is designed to 
provide against any undue expenditure on the part 
of the Government. “The poweis of the Diet are 
very importantis respect of legislature and finance, 
but more <pecially so in regard to the latter. 


Tvistaid down in Art. LXVIL that “those ale 
ready fixed expenditures based by the Constitu 
tion upon the powers appertaining to the Emperor, 
and such expenditures as may have arisen by the 
effect of aw, or that appertain to the legal ob- 
ligations of the Government, shall be neither 
rejected nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, with 
out the concurrence of the Government.” ‘Some 
doubts having been expressed about. this article 
by several public journals, I may point out that 
“those already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution? are such as the scfaries of civil or 
niilitary officers, who are appointed or dismissed 
by virtue of the powers vested in the Emperor. 
Judges and auditors belong to the special class 
of exceptions described in Ait. X. It falls within 
the powers of the Emperor to exercise supreme 
command over the army and navy, to. deter: 
mine the organization and peace standing of 
the same, and to declare war, make peace and con- 
clude treaties, and of course for the cattying out 
of these pewers funds are necessary. For example 
when the expenditures of a garrison, the salaries 
ol officers, disbursements on accomnt of soldiers, 
or the cost of repair or construction of a military 
station or camp have been fixed under the powers 
appertaining to the Emperor, the Diet cannot, 
without the Concurrence of the Government, reject 
or reduce such expenditures. When, however, 
their amount is to be subsequently increased ot 
fresh funds are requived for any new purpose, then 
of course the consent of the Diet must be obtained. 
Expenditures of the natute I have described, 
having been included in a Budget and voted on by 
the Diet, become “already fixed expenditure,” 
such as ave referred to in this auticle, and the con- 
currence of the Government is requisite in any 
measure rejecting or reducing them. Expenditines 
that “have arisen by the effect of law” are such 
as retiring allowances given under Pension Regula- 
tions to Government officials that have attained 
the age of sixty years, Such disbursements no 
doubt will form a large item, but, having “arisen by 
the effect of law,” Uley must be paid by the Go- 
vernment, and the Diet cannot of its own com- 
petence reject or reduce them.“ Expenditures 
that appertain to the legal obligations of the 
Government”? ave such as arise out of admini« 
stative measures, as for instance when injury is 
caused lo private property by the fall of a wall er 
embankment in connection with railway works. 
In this and similar cases the Government cannot 
evade liability for compensation awarded by 
Law Court in accordance with the provisions of 
the Civil Code, even though the Diet might be 
disinclined to ‘sanction the payment. Any mea- 
sure designed to reduce the standing army from 
filly to thirty thousand, or the navy from ten to 
five men-of-war, would certainly ‘in a general 
way fail to obtain the approval of those interested 
in the welfare and dignity of the State, but in the 
case of foreign countries stich measures of retrench- 
ment havenot infrequently resulted in grave national 
danger. [trust no such unhappy condition of 
affaits will ever be experienced in this country ; but 
it should be remembered that this article has been 
framed to maintain inviolate the powers of the 
Emperor and the Diet. 

Att, LXX. sets forth that “When the Imperial 
Diet cannot be convoked, owing to the external 
or internal condition of the country, in case of 
urgent need for he maintenance of public safety, 






















































































































the Government may take all necessary fir 
cial measures by means of an Linperial Or- 
dinance.” ‘This’ provision is intended to meet 


a case of urgent emergency, when it is evident 
there is not sufficient time to convoke the Diet, 
liecause delay would give rise to. fresh difficulties, 
Even in the event uf the funds of the Government 
having been exhausted in the discharge of duties 
devolving on it in such a case, so that the raising 
of fresh weans by levying taxes or contracting 
a national loan becomes unavoidable, such a 
course should be within the competence of the 
Government. ‘The next clause, however, pro- 
vides that “Tn the case mentioned in the preced- 
ing clause, the matter shall be submitted to the 
Imperial Dict at its next session, and its approba- 
tion shall be obtained thereto.” Hence the Go- 
vernment must explain at the next session why it 
could not convoke the Dict, and must also furnish 
a satisfactory explanation as to the expenditure. 
There are many other points that ought to be 
gxamined and explained, but time will ot permit 
me to occupy your attention further, and I shall 
therefore bring my remarks to a close. 
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TRE NAVAL MANG@UVRES. 
pe 
(Translated from the Fifi Shimpo.) 


Military manceuvres of a more or less important 
scale have taken place within recent years in 
Japan, but the sham fight in which the fleet en- 
gaged the other day in the Gulf of Tokyo was the 
most extensive of its kind that has been held in 
this country. The object of the manceuyres was to 
test the efficiency of the defences of the entrance 
to the Bay. The stationary squadron, consisting 
of the Takachiho, Naniwa, Fuso, Musashi, Katsu- 
ragi, and Yamato Kan, with several torpedo boats, 
was detached to act as the attacking force, while 
an equal number of vessels attached to the Yoko- 
suka Admiralty office—ihe Kongo,  Tsthushi, 
Maya, Kaimon, Nisshin, and Fwaki Kan, anda 
number of torpedo craft, edoperating with a land 
force, constituted the defenders. 

‘The plan of the manceuvres is said to have been 
determined as follows :— 

1. An attempt will be made to ascertain whether 
the entrance to a ha:bour defended by torpedo 
mines, torpedo boats, vessels of war, booms and 
other accessory means and materials can be 
attacked and forced by an enemy's squadron. 

2. The standing squadron will assemble at the 
port of Shimizu, Shizuoka, that point being re- 
garded as the enemy’s rendezvous, Ammunition, 
coals, and other supplics will be sent from the 
naval station of Yokosuka to each of the ships of 
the defensive squadron, and the capacity to pe: form 
this process efficiently will be tested. 

3. ‘The transport and. supply ships will remain 
inthe company of the defensive squadron till the 
approach of the enenty to the entrance of ‘Tokyo 
Bay, when they will proceed to the Bay of Tate- 
yama, Awa, and the capacity of the defensive 
squadron to guard and protect such ships will be 
tested. 

4. Torpedo boats will be sent against the enemy 
in order to ascertain whether the vessels of the 
latter are vulnerable to such attacks. 

The enemy then, assembled at Shimizu, the 
defending force being stationed off Kannonsal 
Though the general belief was that the guns of an 
engagement would be heard by dawn on the and 
inst,, nine o'clock arrived and the enemy had not yet 
shown up. At that hour the Kongo, Nisshin, 7su- 
kushi, and Iwaki Kan weighed anchor and steamed 
out till, gaining a position off Cape Matsu ura, they 
awaited the approach of the hostile squadron. 
About one o'clock the leading ships of the latter 
were desctied and half an hour latter the engage- 
ment began. Shots were exchanged for about ar 
hour and a half, and at length the defenders began 
to retire towards Kannonsaki—the intention being 
toinduce their opponents to follow. The latter, 
however, would not take the bait, thongh the 
retreat was arrested and a second feint made 
against them, but proceeded instead to Tateyama 
Bay. Nothing further took place till eight o'clock 
in the morning of the grd, when the Kongo Kan and 
another ship were detached as scouts to watch the 
vicinity of Tateyama Bay, others steaming up and 
down ‘the channel to the southward of ‘Tenjin 
yama. Inthe meantime asteamer with two fun- 
nels, supposed to be a foreign vessel, was observed 
coming up the channel. On the past of the de- 
fenders no apprehensions as to her character seem 
to have been entertained and no preparations to 
receive her in a hostile fashion were made, till she 
had approached quite close to Kannonsaki, when, 
however, the Hoshé Kan (gunboat) one of the super- 
numeraries of the defence squadron, astounded 
her consorts by signalling both to land and sea 
forces the advance of the enemy. ‘The supposed 
foreign steamer was now most carefully scrutinized, 
and it was discovered that one of her funnels was 
a make-believe, the impostor being none other 
than the Zakachiho Kan, the enemy’s flagship. 
She was quickly followed by theother ships of the 
enemy, anda fierce engayement ensued off Kamoai 
lasting from a little before ten to half past cleve 
the defenders being accompanied by two torpedo 
boats. 

Apparently convinced of the difficulty of gaining 
an entrance to the Bay, the enemy at length re: 
tired. Redoubled caution was now observed by 
the defenders, as it was expected that another at- 
tempt to pass would be made during the following 
night. Sure enough, after darkness had wrapped 
the surroundings in obscurity, a red light was ob- 
served passing up the channel. The electric 
beam was at once directed towards it and dis- 
covered a small object, an electric-light boat, 
detached by the enemy to observe the cond 
of the defence, Frequent firing was heard from the 
direction of the offensive squadron, under cover of 
which an atlemptwas made to land troops, but this 
was promptly met by the force on shore. ‘The firing 
was kept 10» till about midnight, and during the 
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whole night the ships of the enemy used their search 
lights to discover the disposition of the defenders ; 
they also moved about constantly and made fre- 
quent endeavours to land men in boats, but these 
attempts were each and all frustrated, and the 
presence of the two torpedo boats compelled them 
lo use the greatest possible circumspection. Shortly 
before dawn on the 4tha vigorousattack was directed 
against the Futsu Fort by thice of the enemy’s 
squadron, and stubborn attempts were made to 
break through the booms. ‘The defence, however, 
was equally fierce, and the assailants were at last 
compelled to withdraw with the approach of day- 
light. Meantime two of the hostile squadron, the 
Takachihoand Yamato Kan, remained at anchor off 
Nokogiti-yama (a rocky promontory forming the 
southern horn of the bay immediately south of 
Futsu Saki). A rocket sent up close to the latter 
ship announced that one of the defending torpedo 
boats had made a successful assault on her, and 
the Vamato at once opened fire with both large 
and smallartillery, A similarly successful attempt 
was made on the Takachiho Kan and in actual 
warfare both vessels must have been destroyed. 
Owing to the darkness there is no doubt that it 
was extremely difficult to detect the small craft, 
but that of course was the enemy's lookout. The 
Fuso and Katsuragi Kan are also said to have 
been attacked by the torpedo boats, with what 
result is uncertain, thongh both must have been 
more or less damaged. Subsequent to her 
counter with the torpedo boat the Takachtho 
Kan crossed the channel to the neighbour- 
hood of Kannonsaki, and sent out a landing party 
in boats. The defenders were for a moment off 
their guard, and the assailants were allowed to 
remove some booms and make a passage to the 
shore. Having landed they were about to storm 
the fort, when the alarm was given and they were 
barely able lo gain their boats and escape. Doubts 
are expressed as to the regularity of this exploit, 
some officers holding that by her eucounter with 
the torpedo,boat the Takachiho Kan had been put 
out of action, 

Rain fell heavily on the morning of the 4th, 
and the enemy made no demonstration till 
about seven o'clock in the evening, when a 
heavy cannonadiug began off the port of Hashiri- 
mizw (a fishing village half way between Yoko- 
suka and Uraga, where the head-quarters of the 
defence were situated). For twenty minutes the 
firing continued—both squadrons, as well as the 
land’ forces, taking part in it—till about eight 
o'clock a rocivet went up from one of the torpedo 
stations on the coast indicating that a vessel of the 
enemy had struck a torpedo mine. Shortly after- 
wards firing was heard in the vicinity of the Futsu 
Fort, but lasted only a few minutes. It was im- 
possible in the darkness to determine the position 
ofthe enemy, but judging by the lights and the 
fuing they seemed to have advanced close to the 
Putst Fort and to Sarushima, Attempts would 
appear to have been made to land troops in the 
vicinity of Hashirimizu, but without success. 

Ata quarter past eleven on the night of the 4th 
the flagship signalled that the manazuvres were at 
an end, and by eight o'clock on the following 
morning the various $ fiited up on the coast 
between Yokosuka Kannonsaki were dis- 










































and 
mantied and ail the ships engaged had returned 
There were in all four engage- 
1 


to Yokosuka 
ments, and the result will be decided by a spe 
Committee, which is to report in a fortnight, 
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LOCAL ASSEMBLY V. GOVERNOR, 

The Bureau of Legislation has given the fol- 
lowing decision in reference to a dispute that arose 
between the Governor of Gumma Prefecture and 
the Local Assembly, with reference to an inter 
pretation of law. 





JUDGMENT. 
Sato Youo, Governor or Gumma, v. Uasa 

Jiro, Cuatrman or THe Locat Assembty, 

In reference to a loan in connection with the 
Prison Construction Fund, and the-settlement of 
the accounts of said fund, the said Governor and 
Local Assembly fail to agree as to an interpreta. 
tion of law, and dispute. their respective com- 
petency. In accordance with Art. g of the Local 
Assembly Regulations, judgment is applied for 
and the following briefs are appended, 

For te Assempty. 

On receiving the report on the settled accounts 
of the revenne and expenditure of local taxes for 
the 2oth fiscal year, and prosecuting investiga- 














tions, the Assembly found that its views as to an 
interpretation of law differed from those of the 





Governor with regard to the case of an ous 
brick wall under the repair and construction Ind 
of the prison, and that there was likewise adi. 
ference of opinion as to their respective con, 
petency. In accordance with Att. 9 of the Loa 
Assembly Regulations, the Assembly now sub 
the following particulars, and applies for judgment 

In the 18th year of Meiji the Assembly de 
cided on estimates for the construction & te 
prison, said construction to be continued ja: 
several years as under :— 

Yew, 

++ 85,509 691 
1,101 938 
17,101,935 
7100938 


Prison Construction Fund 

Vo be paid in the 18th year. 

To be paid in the 19th year. 

To be paid in the 20th ye 

To be paid in the 21st year... + 17,101,938 

To be paid in the 22nd year 1 17,101.935 
AMOUNTS TO BE BORROWED FROM THE 



















Government, 

Ye 
To be borrowed in the 18th year... 11401255 
To be borrowed in the rgth year + H1,o1.2g2 
To be borrowed in the 20th year 1... riot 


of whicly 

‘To be repaid in the 21st year sass IOI 

‘To be repaid in the 22nd year ........ 17,0193) 

‘The estimates and disbursements of the 13: 
and rgth years compared are :— 








Yew 
Estimates of the 18th year .... «28,503. 
Actual disbursements of the 18th year. 28,7 
Excess of disbursements over estimates 2825.1 
Estimates of the rth year .. 4 
Actual disbursement of the 19th year... 28, 
Excess of disbursements over estimates 

The assembly found on examining the report o 
the settled accounts for the 2oth fiscal year, thal 
yen 457-866, the outer brick wail item in the repair 
and construction fund of the prison, was actual) 
the outer moat stonework fund, for which yer | 
282.826 was appropriated in the 18th fiscal yar, | 
yen 154.584 in the 19th year, and yen 20.456 in tie 
2oth year, and that the appropriations for the 18. 
year (yen 282.581) and for the roth year (jer 
154.584) entirely exceeded the estimates as or 
ginally fixed by the Assembly. ‘The Assemy 
holds that the Governor ougiit to have passed 
these appropriations under the deliberation of tle 
Assembly, before making the disbursements. {le 
work exiending over several years, the estimals 
for it differ from ordinary estimates and there! 
it is not right to make any appropriations 
of the reserve fund. r, if it were correct too 
so, where is the necessity for fixing at the outs 
the estimates for each respective year with theap | 
proval of the Assembly, and for obtaining the sa 
tion of the Minister of State for Home Atiais 
before carrying out the work? 

Let it be granted, for the sake of illustratio, | 
that, as in the case of an ordinary fund, appropé | 
tions may be made from the reserve fund. tie | 
reserve fund for the 18th fiscal year was ye | 
2,007.584, of which yen 1,264.145 was spent lea 
ing a balance of yen 743-439. During thal ye 
however, there arose a deficit on revenue of ye 
9.840.092, and on balancing revenue and « 
penditure there remained only a credit of 
273.088, or yen 8.593 less than yen 282.581, t 
excess over the estimates voted for work to be a 
complished during the 18th year, It is evidet': 
then, that the disbursement of the latter sw 
could not be made without being submitted to !'¢ 
deliberation of the Assembly. Moreover, in th 
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event of revenue and expenditure not balancing aid 
it being possible tg male the disbursements outs 
the reserve fund, even then a revenuebill shoud 

framed and the Assembly afforded an oppo: | 


of discussing the method of raising the req 
amount. From whatever point of view the 
be considered, then, it is glear that it should 
come under the deliberation of the Assembly: 
abstaining from this course, and in deciding 0 
thority, to make the disbursements by app” 
priations from the estimates of the following } 
the Governor must be held to have violated At 1 | 
the Local Assembly Regulations, and infringed | 
tights of the Assembly. Under these cireums!3!® 
a dispute arose as to the respective compete") 
the Governor and the Assembly, and the later" 
obliged to apply for the judgment of the Bue 
‘The Governor contends that as the work "* 
continuous and special, for the execution of w!'"! 
a loan was obtained from the Governmen': 
expenditure that exceeded the estimates mish 
appropriated from the loan applicable 
following year, and the matter need not bed" 
berated on by the Local Assembly as in theo 
of local taxes, As a mater of fact, howerth * 
this loan was applied for by the Assembly 2) 
due consideration of the work, and as it obi" 
the approval of the Governor and was 
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incorporated in the local taxes and the Governor 
ought not arbitrarily to have altered the estimates 
as originally fixed for each respective year. [tis 
hardly necessary to point out that when work 
cannot be executed unless the estimates for the 
same are exceeded, the matter should be laid 
before the Assembly. Notwithstanding this the 
Governor in the present case considers that be- 
cause the work is continuous, and because there is 
a loan, he is justified in adopting a special and un- 
precedented course. This surely amounts to an 
infringement of the rights conferred upon the 
‘Assembly by law. . 

Moreover, in acting as he did, the Governor mis 
interpreted Clause 2, Art. IV. of the Local Taxa- 
tion Regulations. That clause provides that the 
cost of any work extending over a number of 
years, and carried out at local expense, should be 
estimated at the outset, and the amounts to be ap- 
propriated each year determined; and the deli 
berations of the Assembly should be passed under, 
eic., etc. In the present case the estimates of the 
cost for each year were fixed at the outset in accor- 
dance with the above clause, and therefore, when- 
ever it became necessary 10 spend more than the 
estimates, the matter should have been submitted to 
the deliberation of the Assembly. The Governor, 
Nowever, holds that in drawing on the estimates of 
the succeeding year no such course is necessary. 
Under these circumstances there is of course a 
disagreement as to the interpretation of the law, 
and this constitutes the second reason for apply- 
ing for the judgment of the Bureau: : 

“The expense of the work was defrayed in three 
years, the 18th, 19th, and 20th years. No report, 
however, was made for each respective year, a ve- 
port as to the whole affair being presented in the 
third and last year, a proceeding which cannot 
Lut be regarded as contradictory to the provisions 
of Art. VIL of the Local Taxation Regulations. 
The Governor seems to suppose that as the work 
extended over several years, and was a special 
fone executed by means of a loan from the Govern- 
ment, a report in the last year would be sufficient 
Nothing could be more erroneous. The so-called 
“continuous” work was simply a continuation of 
work, not a continuation of expense, and the ac- 
counts of expense should be settled each year, as 
amatter of course. Especially is this so if it be 
remembered that the government loan is in realy: 

recisely sintilar in nature to the local taxes, though 
itbears the name of “loan.’' So long as the esti- 
mates for cach year are fixed beforehand, and so 
lang as the Governor is held incompetent to effect 
avbitrary changesat his discretion, itmustbe evident 
that a report should be made each year as in the 
case of local taxes. ‘The Governor, however, con- 
tends that, the work being special, matters relating 
to its cost need not fall under the ordinary ‘ules, 
and herein lies the third reason why the assembly 
is obliged torefer the matter to the judgment of 
the Bureau. a 

On the foregoing grounds the assembly believes 
that the action of the Governor is in violation of 
Art. I. of the Local Assembly Regulations, and 
affects the competency of the assembly, and that, 
being in contravention of Arts. VI. and VIL. of the 
Tocai Taxation Regulations, it tends to derange 
the local finances. 

For tae Governor. 

In regard to the outlay of yen 457.866, ap- 
propriated for the construction of the outer brick 
wall, and referred to in the note of the 2oth fiscal 
year of Meiji explaining the report of settled ac 
Znunts of local taxes, the assembly contends that 
the amounts, ven 282.826 in the 18th fiscal year, 
and yer 154.584 in the roth fiscal year, both being 
expense of masonty-work, exceed the estimates 
originally fixed by the Assembly, which it asserts 
is conuadictory to. the provisions of Art. L., Local 
Assembly Regulations, and in violation of clause 
2, Art. IV, Local Taxation Regulations. More: 
over, it is contended that the fact of no report 
being made in each respective year, notwith- 
standing such excess of expenditure over € 
timates, constitutes a contravention of the Local 
Taxation Regulations. On these allegations the 
Assembly has forwarded a written application for 
the judgment of the Bureau. 

It is advisable in reply to these assertions to 
state some particulars in reference to the matter 
under consideration, When it was first proposed 
in the 18th fiscal year to construct 4 new prison, the 
work to extend over three (18th, 19th, and 2oth) 
years at a cost of yeu 99,458.995, the Assembly 
Amended the proposal to the effect that the wor 
should extend over five years, and subsequently 
forwarded to the Governior the [gllowing tepré- 
sentation 

REPRESENTATION WITH REGARD To Prison 

Construction Fup. 

‘The urgent reasons calling for the construction 
of the prison are set forth in the appendix and 
have been explained by the officials directly con- 
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nected wih the subject. The present depressed 
condition of the people, however, is a serious ques- 
tion in view of the heavy expenses. The Assembly, 
therefore, desires that a loan should be obtained 
from the Government, free of interest, that the 
disbursements out of the local taxes should extend 
over five years, but that the work should Le accom- 
plished in three years as originally projected, and 
lastly that the Government loan should be paid 
back in two years (the 21st and 22nd). If this be 
accomplished the burden on the people will be 
niuch lightened and the work may still be executed 
wilh promptitude. The assembly requests your 
approval of this course, and further asks you to 
use your endeavours in securing the sanction of 
the Government thereto, ‘The amount and rates 
of repayment of the loan are set forth in the 











Ursa Jiro, 
man of the Assembly. 
To the Hon. Saro Y6zé, 

Governor of Gumma. 




















Yan. 
Prison Construction Fund 85,509.69 
‘To be spent in the 18th year 17,101.938 
spent in the 19th year 17,101.938 
spent in the 2oth year 17,101.938 
spent in the 21st year, 17,101.938 
spent in the 22nd year vs... 17,101.930 

AMOUNTS To BE BORROWED PROM 
Governuent. 

Vex. 
To be borrowed in the 18th year. 11,401.23 
To be borrowed in the 19th years. T1,401.292 
fo be botowed in the 2oth year... 11,401,292 





of which 
‘To be repaid in the 21st year 17,101.738 
‘Yo be repaid in the 22nd year. 17,101.730 

‘The foregoing was laid by the Governor be- 
fore the Government in April of the same year 
and in the following mouth the necessary sanc- 
tion was obtained. "Viewing the loan as’ similar 
in nature to government subsidies to other local 
works, it was not only treated as different from 
the local taxes, but was actually placed under the 
supervision of the Board of Audit, to which an an- 
nual report on the settled accounts was annually 
forwarded. 

The loan was always available in advance of 
the local taxes, and whenever, alter liquidating the 
various payments, there remained a balance, such 
balance was incorporated in the Kuri koshi kin 
(or sum carried forward to next account) of the 
local taxes. ‘Thus, at the end of the 18th year, 
there was a balance of yen .245, no sure 
plus in the roth year, and in the 2oth year a 
balance of ye 1,557,501. ‘These were successively 
added to the Kurt-koshi-kin of the local taxes. As 
the loan was thus totally different from the ordinary 
local taxes, the method of settling its accounts was 
in fact a temporary and special expedient, the 1e- 
port of the settled accounts simply covering such 
portions as belonged to the local taxes. This was 
done in the 18th, Toth, and 20th years, and it_was 
intended to report on the settled accounts of the 
loan in the 21st and 22nd years, in which years 
the loan was to be paid back. 

With regard to the expense of stone-work on 
the outer moat or ditch, this was found to be ab. 
solutely necessary to prevent the crumbling away 
of earth. In prepating the foandation of the 
brick wall, so much water was liberated that it be- 
came advisable to construct a ditch to catty off 
the same. This ditch, however, was subjected to 
the danger of being choked by earth falling 
into it from above, and to obviate this risk 
the stone-work referred to was built, It was 
not, however, expected at the outset that this 
stone worke could be completed in one years on 
the contrary, it was expected that it would be 
prolonged tll the completion of work on the 
prison, and the expenses required for it were not 
therefore settled in each year. A process of tem- 
porary payments was instead adopted. Thus 
the expense required in the 18th fiscal year was 
temporarily paid out of the Prison Construction 
Fund, and on settling the accounts this item was 
cartied over into the 1gth year, while the ex. 
pense of the 19th year, together with that brought 
forward from the 18th, was similarly transferred 
to the 20th, when the amounts were collectively 
paid out of the loan, the work of construction 
being completed in that year, As a matter of 
fact, the Assembly decided in the 18th year 
that the erection of the prison should extend over 
five years, that is till the 22nd year, and the 
completion of the work in three years was simply 
due to the private representations of the assembly 
having been adopted, and appropriations being 
made from the loan, Such a proceeding is not 
explicitly provided for in the Local Taxation Re- 













































































gulations; it was really a detail in the management 
of the aflair, It is evident, therefore, that there 


UNIVE 


was no decision to alter the time from fiye years to 
three; and that in terms of the resolution of the 
Assembly the local tax accounts should be settled 
annually duing five years. ‘The loan in short 
was of sucha nature that it could not be dealt 
with under the Local Taxation Regulations. 

So much for the circumstances connected with 
the origin of this work, and the course pursued 





with reference to its execution, ‘The represent. 
ation forwarded by the Assembly to the Bu- 
vreau will now be dealt with, The Assembly 





declayes, with regard to the report on the seitled 
accounts of the 2oth year, that its interpretation of 
law does not agree with that of the Governor and 
that their respective competency is disputed. But 
in truth this point was settled with the approval of 
the Assembly last year, Let me explain. In the 
Assembly last year it was pointed out that tem- 
porary payments had been made in the 18th and 
19th years, in excess of the estimates for those 
years, and it was moved that the matter should Le 
laid before the competent authorities. “The local 
officials explained that these appropriations (Kurt- 
kaye-kin) had been taken out of the loan and not 
from the local taxes; that therefore the expen- 
ditures could not be viewed as pertaining to the 
local taxes ; and as settled accounts are the logical 
supplement to estimates, the former are not called 
for unless the latter exist. In brief, then, the opi- 
nions of all the members of the assembly were 
invited, and the motion to submit the matter to 
the competent authorities was not approved of. 

Under these circumstances the present action of 
the Assembly seems utterly incomprehensible, and 
indeed hardly worthy of notice. Even yielding # 
step and admitting that the assembly did not Tast 
year acknowledge the justice of the explanations 
made by the local officials, still it cannot be said 
that there exists any difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the law, or that the respectiv 
competency is in dispute, as will be evident from the 
following facts. ‘The assembly contends that 457.866 
yen being the brick wall item in the Prison Construc- 
Fund in reality represents stone work on the outer 
moat or ditch; that 282.826 yer in the 18th yea 
and yen 154.584 in the roth year are extra pay- 
ments not included in the estimates fixed by the 
Assembly 5 that the Governor appropriated the 
sum required to meet those extra payments out of 
the instalment of the loan for the following year— 
a course which could not be justified, as the loan 
was incorporated in the local taxes as soon as it 
was obtained, and the estimates for each year 
could not be arbitrarily changed. Now, as has. 
been stated above, the stone-work was indispen- 
sable to the erection of the brick wall, and there- 
fore the required expenses weie paid outof the loan 
n order to the completion of this pact of the worl 
contemporaneously with the erection of the Prisu 
The Assembly contends that the loan had been 
incorporated in the local taxes, but if this were so 
the work could not have been completed in three 
Let us suppose that no loan had been 
obtained from the Government; the erection of 
the Prison in that case manifestly could not be 
finished in less than five years. Tt is evident that 
all along the intention of the Assembly was to 
finish the work in three years. Had the loan been 
incorporated in the local taxes that fact must have 
been clearly indicated in the annual estimates of 
revenne and expenditure, and the true nature of 
the fund sufficiently shown by the absence of 
any such indication. If the loan constituted a 
special fund it was simply a matter of convenience 
that a part of it was used for work the cost of 
which should ultimately be borne by the local 
taxes, and on this ground there is no reason why 
the maiter should fall under the Local ‘Taxation 
Regulations. ‘There was, then, no reason why the 
Assembly should have been consulted in regard to 
any appropriation from such a fund, and. the 
aciions of the Governor certainly do not involve a 
misinterpretation of law. 

‘The Assembly complains of the action of the 
Governor in not making annual reports in the 
18th, 19th, and 2oth years. ‘The work was designed 
to extend over five years; and it was only by 
virtue of the loan that it was finished in three, 
But so far as concerned the disbursements on 
account of the work from the local taxes, these ex- 
tended over five years, No estimates of revenue 
and expenditure were made for the 18th and rgth 
years, and the report of the 2oth year did not deal 
with settled accounts, but was merely an explana. 
ion to assist in investigating the expenditure on 
the work, For all these reasons, itis held that 
there is no ground for any disagreement as to the 
interpretation of law or as to competency 

Fiypine. 

‘The chief questions on which the Governor and 
the Assembly differ in the interpretation of law and 
as to competency are whether the loan for the 
Prison Construction Fund was incorporated in the 
local taxes; and whether payments in excess of 
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the estimates of that loan should be submitted to 
the Local Assembly. The Assembly contends 
that as soon as the loan was obtained it was ii 
corporated in the local taxes, and that the Go- 
vernor had acted wrongfully in making pa 
ments from it in excess of the estimates. But 
as the loan was a special matter which was not 
decided on as a pait of the estimates for the con- 
struction of the Prison, its revenue or expendituce 
did not necessarily come under the estimates, and 
the loan therefore was not incorporated 
local taxes. ‘The completion of the work in three 
years instead of five was simply an expedient con- 
lived by the Governor and Assembly in concurrence 
by means of the loan, and the Governot’s action in 
waking those payments did not affect the estimates 
for the building of the Prision, Therefore in ap- 
propriating from the loan without reference to the 
Assembly, to meet the convenience of the case, the 
Governor did uot infringe the rights of the 
Assembly. 






























Decision. 

For the foregoing reasons, the disbursements 
made by the Governor out of the loan without re- 
fering the matter to the Assembly do not infringe 
the rights of the Assembly. 

February 12th, 1889. 

+ Inouye Ki, Director of the Bureau of Legis- 

lation and Chairman of the Committee, 

Hirara Tosuk1, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 

Yamawakt Gen, Councillor 
and member of Committee. 

Hirose Surxicut, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 

Koike Seticut, Councillor of the Bureau and 
member of Committee, 

Gamo Sen, Councillor of the Bureau and 
mémber of Committee. 

Osama Kuyrraro, Councillor of the Bureau 
and member of Committee. 








of the Bureau 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Se 
(From our own Corresronpsxt.) 


Washington, March rath, 

I have waited until the inaugural excitement 
subsided (o gather some trustworthy facts, No- 
thing has occurred vecently which caused more 
comment here than the discussion now going 
on in the Senate touching Canadian annexa- 
tion, While the question has often been mooted 
of late in sensational newspapers and campaign 
speeches, this is the first’ intimation here that 
it had been seriously considered by the lead- 
ing men of the country, And with all the ex- 
cilement to-day’s debate has caused in the streets 
and lobbies, one can see that annexation is not a 
popular move. ‘Though such men as Sherman and 
Hoar earnestly believe in and advocate the mea- 
sure, I think the majority of thoughtful people 
endorse Mr, Cullum’s position, viz., that such a 
movement is not at all probable; that it might 
prove a fatal mistake for both countries; and that, 
at least, the matter should be well thought over 
before it is even proposed by either party. 

Nothing of interest to Japan could be learned 
at the various departments. However, the air 
was thick with runiours—one was to the effect that 
the U.S. Consul-General at Yokohama was in no 
danger of immediate removal, but would, most 
likely, be retained in office for several months in 
recognition of his excellent. services. [twas 
thought that the strong Republican friends of Mr. 
Birch at_ Nagasaki would be able, if they choose, 
to keep him there till he could retire gracefully—or 
longer if he prefers grip to grace. Mr. Birch 
enjoys a fine reputation atthe State Department. 
A senator told me yesterday that Mr. Swift was 
regarded as one of the best appointments yet made 
by President Harrison, and it is thought he will 
makea worthy successor to Mr. Hubhardat Toleyo. 

Ivis by no means certain who will succeed Mv. 
Denby as Minister to China; but Colonel Fred. 
Grant is the “favourite” just now. He has been 
strongly endorsed by leading men of N.Y.i Pa. 5 
Ill, and other States. From’a subordinate in the 
Navy Department] learned that unless the Samoan 
trouble inter fered, two of the new ships now building 
at San Francisco would be sent to the Asiatic 
Station as soon as completed. ‘The Charleston 
will be ready for sea service May 1st. ‘These will 
be among the best ships of the New Navy types 
now in course of construction, and will take rank 
with the finest and most efficient of their class 
throughout the world. ‘The Pensacola, Captain 
Yates, is being hastily repaired at Notloli, Va., 
to become flag-ship on the Asiatic Station. During 
the last cruise of this vessel she was flag-ship on 
the European Station. 
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The Funiata, recently returned from Japan 
and China, has been put out of commission as 
a sea-going ship, and will become one of 
the apprentice training-ships at Newport, The 
Essex is expected to arrive at New York in 
afew da Adntiral Jolin Lee Davis, lately in 
command of the Asiati¢ Squadron, is dying at the 
Ebbett House here. He entered the navy in 
1841 and was retined as an admiral after his re- 
turn from Yokohama, 

The Japanese Minister here has been prominent 
at all the leading dinners and balls of late, and 
the Imperial Legation is constantly crowded with 
guests from the most distinguished circles of the. 
National capital. Few foreign representatives have 
been more highly respected and liked by the 
Americans. 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
es 
(From our Srrctar Corresronpesr.) 


San Francisco, March 28th. 


The President has completed his list of foreign 
It is as follows:— 















envoys. 
4. To Great Brita wessensnenennnen Robert T, Lincoln, 
3, To France Whitelaw Reid. 
3. To Germany Murat Halstead, 
# To Russia Allen T. Rive. 
$1 To Austria “Col. Grant, 
6. To Portugal TIN Geo. B. Loring. 
q Be Mexico Thomas Ryan. 
i To Chile {Pat Ean. 
9. Tp Pera tin Hicks 





yo. To Japan 2 John F. Swit. 

‘The mission to China has not yet been filled, 
and Mr, Belmont remains for the present undis- 
turbed at Madrid. 





It will be observed that the lion’s share of 
the plums goes to the press. Mr. Reid is 
editor of the New York Tribune, Mr. Rice, 


editor of the North American Review, Mr. Hale 
stead, editor’ of the Cincinnati Commercial, Mr. 
Hicks, editor of the Oshkosh North-western. 
Add to these Mr, John C. New, the editor of the 
Indianapolis Journal, who gels the fattest plum 
in the consular service—the consulate to London, 
worth $30,000 a year—and it will be seen that the 
Fourth Estate has got its share of the good 
things going. It is to be hoped that the lucky 
jourtialisis will prove that their honours were well 
bestowed. In intellect few politicians are superior 
to Reid and Halstea and it may be that the in- 
firmities of temper which made Greely, Watterson, 
and Raymond failures as Congressmen, may not 
impair the value of their successors as diploma 
tists. At any rate, it is well that the experiment 
should be tied. The press has been making 
statesmen for along time; we shall now see whe- 
ther the creator will do as well as the creature. 

Setting the editors aside, the appointments are 
weak. Colonel Grant is a very ordinary person, 
who has never done anything smart except to 
marry Miss Honoré of Chicago} he ran for Secre- 
tary of State in New Vouk a few years ago and 
was badly beaten, Robert Lincoln is the son of 
his father. As Secretary of War under Arthur, 
he attracted no attention, and thus escaped cen- 
sure. But it is safe to say that he could not be 
elected to Congress from the Hlinois District in 
which he lives. His appointment may possibly 
have been intended as _a Roland for England's 
Oliver in sending us Sir Julian Pauncefote as 
Sackville Wesi’s successor. He is no speaker, 
and will not be as popular in London as his prede- 
cessors, Pat Egan isthe Land Leaguer who lived 
for several years in Paris as the Treasurer of the 
League; everybody has heard of him asa sedi- 
tious Irishman, but it is a surprise to most people 
to learn t he is an American. Me, Harrison 
may possibly have reason to regret that he com- 
mitted the care of our interests in Chile to a gentle. 
men whose acquaintance with them is so slight. 

The President is evidently starting out with 
the purpose of being all things to all men, and of 
curtying favour with each particular class by 
giving ita share of the spoils. This plan has 
advantage of concilialing a number of separ 
and often incongruous elements; but the cone 
tion is effected at the cost of the public interest. 
Mr. Cleveland looked out for the nation’s interest 
as a whole, and appointed the men who, in his 
judgment, would best serve that interest ; he made 
a good many mistakes, as every man must who 
relies on his own judgment only; but it was easy 
to understand, and only just to commend his 
brond purpose. Mr. Harrison never seems to 
trouble himself whether his nominees are the best 
for the posts they are to fill; he only thinks 
about rewarding this or that body of voiers-who 
gave him their suffiages last November. 

‘There have been statesmen who have succeeded 
by trying to please everybody. But they have been 
few: the public crib is capricious, and contains a 



























































good deal of pap; but after all, it doesn’t hold 
enough to feed every hungry mouth; and when it 
is exhausted, there will remain a body of malcon. 
tents who will be prompt to take advantage of the 
mistakes of the administration, and their clamour 
may make Mr. Harrison wish he had not aimedat 
being l’ami du genre humain, Postmaster Wan. 
namaker signs the commissions of one hundred 
Postinasters daily; there must be some. black 
sheep among so many ; and for every good Repub. 
lican who is made happy by one appointment 
there are three or four who go home disappointed, 
with weeping and guashing of teeth. 

For two months or more there has been a migra. 
tion of gold-seekers to certain alleged gold fields in 
the northern portion of Lower California. The terri- 
tory in question lies east of the new town of 
Ensenada, on the Bay of Todos Santos, and is 
some filty or sixty miles distant from the coast, 
It is known as the Santa Clara diggings. About 
a month or six weeks ago fabulous ‘stories of the 
size of the nuggets found created a furore among 
prospectors, and several hundred hopeful seekers 
after wealth toiled painfully over the mountains 
from San Diego and Ensenada toward the new 
Eldorado, They are now returning, wiser and 
poorer men, There is gold in the gulches at 
Santa Clara, and in. some places, nuggets are 
found as large as a pin’s head; Bae-ne washings 
have been found thus far which yield ordinary 
wages to the miner, and it is possible that none 
will ever be found. The entire flank of the 
Sierra is auriferous; there is no stream whose 
gravel will wot yield some gold to the pan: but there 
is no stream in California whose gravel is now 
rich enough to be worth washing, however it ma 
have been in the days of 1849. Whether Lover 
California contains any placers that will compare 
with the placers which convulsed the world torty 
years ago, remains to be ascertained. 

Since I last wrote, Judge Stanley Matthews of 
the’ Supreme Court, died at Washington. The 
rule that nothing Lut good words should be spoken 
of the dead is based on censiderations that com- 
mend themselves to kindly hearts; but it isa rule 
which the truth of history’ compels a writer, once 
in a way, to honour in the breach, It is thus 
proper to say that Stanley Matthews was a citizen 
of whom nothing good can honestly be said, and 
whose life was throughout an evil example. He 
was known as a smart, unscrupulous lawyer, and a 
member of the Republican party of Ohio, when the 
Republicans resolved to steal the vote of Louisiana 
for Hayes in 1876. When John Sherman and 
John A; Kasson went to New Orleans in Novem 
Ler of that year, they quickly discerned that the 
job they had undertaken required bolder villainy 
than they were prepared to commit, and they sent 
for Stanley Matthews. He took the leading part 
in the infamous plot by which the vote of Loui- 
siana which had been cast for Tilden was counted 
for Hayes: and when the conspiracy succeeded, 
and Sherman took as bis share of the swag the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, Stanley Mat. 
thews received the senatorship as his portion, It 
did not satisfy him, ‘There is a preponderance of 
gentlemen in the senate, and they shrank from 

ing with one who been guilty of crimes 
that should bave sent him to the penitentiary. 
When Judge Nathan Clifford, of thé Supreme 
Court, died, Matthews applied for the vacancy, 
Jay Gould backed him, and President Garfield 
Obsequiously sent his name to the Senate. It 
was hard work getting him confirmed. His 
party had an ample niajority, but there were 
members of it who could not reconcile it to 
their consciences to assent to the promotion to 
the Supreme Bench of one who was not oly 
the chief author of the Louisiana frauds, but 
who was notoriously the complacent friend of the 
great corporations. Jay Gould had to use his 
utmost influence to get him confirmed by 4 
majority. He was of little use to his patron on the 
bench, His ability was slender, and his views o 
questions involving the rights of corporations were 
regarded with distrust Ly his colleagues, Hence 
he lost the few friends he had, and when he died, 
there was not in the whole list of mourners who 
went through the form of attending his obsequies 
one single person who was sorry. 

By proclamation the President has thrown open 
the ‘territory of Oklahoma to public entry. This 
is the region which lies south of Kansas, and is 
marked on the maps as the Indian territory. | It's 
one of the most fertile portions of the continent, 
with a splendid climate, a deep alluvial soil, ad 
plenty of water. It will inevitably become @ 
populous tenitory, and before many years, 4 
thriving state. ° 

‘The steamer which carries this letter takes out 
50 tons of wheat for the starving Chinese. Sub- 
scription books have Leen opened atthe Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, and some $15,000 subscribed 
for the relief of the sufferers by the famine, the 
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chief subscribers being Chinese merchants settled 
here, and American merchants engaged in trade 
with China, 

‘The article in the Mail on the attempt of cer- 
tain Japanese newspapers to get up a religious 
war ‘in Japan has been freely copied here, 
and has been the subject of considerable comment. 
Your Japanese Buddhists seem to occupy an at- 
titude not unlike that of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in this State. 











THE KURILE ISLANDS AND OTTER- 
HUNTER. 
SS es 

If we look at the chart of the North Pacific 
Ocean we find a chain of islands extending from 
Yesso to Kamschatka, in a N.E. direction; these 
are the Kurile Islands. They are described in the 
“China and Japan Coast Pilot” as “dangerous 
and unknown, surrounded with sunken rocks and 
shoals, strong and strange currents and whirlpools, 
enveloped in dense fogs, and subject to sudden 
and violent gales of wind,” where it behoves 

‘The mariner to bear a wary eye. 

‘To the maritime world in general and even to their 
legitimate owners, the Japanese, these islands are 
comparatively unknown, but to a certain class of 
men, the sea-otter-hunters, they are as well known 
and as little feared, as is Yedo Bay to Shinagawa 
fishermen. Every small outlying rock from the 
Kurile Strait to Shikotan is known to them; every 
little sheltered cove where a small vessel may ride 
out a gale is known; in sailing from island to is- 
land they knowhow totake advantage of the strange 
and erratic currents flowing between the islands; 
and the resources on shore are also pretty well 
known to some if not to all. The islands are all 
of volcanic origin and formation; volcanoes are in 
full active eruption on several of them, and ancient 
craters exist on all of the islands. Beyond Urup 
they are almost devoid of vegetation, and exhibit 
only gloomy grey mountains whose summils are 
nearly the whole year round covered with snow. 
No doubt rich mineral deposits will be discovered 
‘on them some day ; but at present only sulphur is 
extracted ; a piece of rock was once carried to San 
Francisco from one of the islands id there 
essayed, and was found to be rich in cinnabar ; 
gold, it is said, has been discovered, too, by some 
of the otter-hunters from California. Among the 
fauna are black and silver-gray foxes, and these 
abound on some of the islands and were formerly 
regularly hunted by the Russians, but since Russia 
abandoned the islands the foxes have not been 
molested, and consequently are yearly increasing 
in numbers. Their skins being scarce are very 
valuable. But first and foremost the Kuriles are 
the favourite home and feeding ground of the sea- 
otters the finest skins having been brought hence 
and have fetched almost fabulous prices in the 
European fur markets. The Russians had for- 
merly two considerable settlements, one on Urup 
and another on Simushiri, with hunting stations 
on other islands, from which they issued in their 
skin canoes to hunt the otters; but their hunting 
was a tame affair in comparison with the bavoc 
done by Winchester rifles in later days; more 
otters have been killed in one year by rifles than 
the Russians killed in ten, All their hunting was 
done at Urup and the more north-easterly islands, 
and as the otters were not disturbed at Iterup, 
then, as now, in possession of the Japanese, 
the animals naturally took refuge there. When 
Captain Kimberly arrived with the Cygnet from 
California, and even during the next few years, 
the sea and the rocks were swarming with otters, 
and if the hunters had then been supplied with the 
first-class rifles now in use, they would have made 
enormous hauls; as it was, several hundred skins 
during the summer was the usual catch. About 
the right or wrong of foreign vessels hunting off 
the Kurile Islands, I do not intend to speak; there 
isno doubt, if the Japanese had taken effectual 
measures at first, it would have been stopped in 
these early days, but the Kaitakushi made but 
spasmodic efforts to prevent the trespass, and now 
most of the hunting is done 12 or 15 miles of 
shore, outside Japanese waters. During the first 
few years people had curious ideas about otter 
hunting. Vessels were fitted out and sent to 
Iterup, some even without boats, guns, and provi- 
sions, and otherwise ill-provided against the 
dangers of the sea. The Dolphin, a 5-ton fishing- 
boat with a crew of four men on board came from 
San Francisco, and after a couple of years spent in 
cruising round Merup finally capsized, and 
drowned all hands. ‘The Myrtle, a 17-ton schooner, 
built by a house carpenter and a cooper, with ten 
men on board, also came from San Francisco. 
She was afterwards sold in Yokohama and by her 
new owner lengthened, She made one very success- 
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ful voyage, but, on returning from her second trip 
with neatly 200 skins on board, was lost and never 
heardof more. The Dolphin and the Myrtle had 
to sail over 5,000 miles before they reached Iterup, 
by the roundabout way they had to take. A sloop 
was once fitted out in Hakodate and sailed with 
three men on beard. After having safely arrived at 
Jap Bay, the crew went on board another vessel, 
one evening at a time when it was blowing preity 
fresh, to pay a friendly visit, leaving their own 
vessel to take care of itself. After a couple of hours 
spent in the cabin of the friendly schooner they 
came on deck, but no sign was ever after seen of 
the sloop, except a few pieces of her planking sub- 








sequently discovered on the beach. Another sloop | 


was fitted out (?) in Yokohama, with not even an 
old musket on board. They, probably, intended 
to catch the otters with the proverbial “ pinch of 
salt.” She came to grief before reaching the 
happy hunting grounds. And as for the well known 
Hakofuni, there were enough adventures in her 
career before she started otter hunting to furnish 
Clarke Russell with material for half a dozen 
novels; after repeatedly making successful voy- 
ages, both winter and summer, she had at last to 
succumb to old age, and was abandoned in Clam 
Bay, in the Island of Shikotan, This vessel had 
a kind of fascination for the Japanese sailors, as 
she could always command the best men, when 
better fitted and more comfortable schooners had 
to take what they could get; she was supposed to 
be under the special protection of the gods, and 
consequently “lucky.” Many more old raltle- 
\raps could be referred to, all of which came to 
an untimely end, generally with loss of life. How 
many of the old otter-hunters now remain? 
Very few, indeed; they have nearly all join- 
ed the majority, and most of them with their 
boots on. The motive which induced otherwise 
sensible men to risk their lives over and over 
again, was the love of lucre, bul I must say it of 
a few, also, real love of sport and adventure. 
The time has passed when fortunes can be made by 
otter-hunting alone ; the few reniaining schooners, 
hailing from Yokohama, have to resort to all kinds 
of questionable dodges to make enough to pay 
their expenses. In a few years more, otters 
will be probably exterminated, and the Kutile Is- 
lands will then be left in their original solitude; 
until the far away future when the open Polar 
Sea will be discovered by another adventurous 
Captain Hatteras with pole maniacs to back him; 
when Behring’s Strait will be the highway of 
nations, and like the English channel, crowded 
with ships; and when flov ng colonies will be 
established on the Islands, and lighthouses and 
beacons crown the prominent points and rocks; 
then, and not until then, will the Kurile Islands 
be of any commercial value to the Japanese. 





























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ae 
(Reuter “Specian” ro “ Japan Matt.”] 


London, April 13th. 
In the’ Honse of Commons, the Bill for 
executing the Sugar Convention was read a first 
time. Mr. Clark introduced a motion to the 
House for the autonomy of Scotland, which was 
rejected. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will resign in 
the autumn. 
London, April 16th. 
In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice it has been decided that Lady 
Sandhurst is ineligible for the County Council. 
The King of Italy will visit Berlin in May. 
Mr. Parnell has been presented with the 
Freedom of the City of Edinburgh. 





[rom Tue “ Sincarore Frex!Paess.”) 


London, March 29th. 

It is reported that Prince Adolph of Nassau 
has already started for Luxemburg to assume 
the Regency of the Duchy. 

A Customs Union has been concluded 
between the Cape Government and the Orange 
Free State. 

London, April 2nd. 

The House of Commons has adopted the re- 
solution of the Government to build seventy new 
men-of-war. 

Lord George Hamilton said that the proposals 
would now be embodied in the form of a Bill. 

Prince Ferdinand von Hohenzollern, nephew 
of King Charles, has been proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Roumania. 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


‘Teatns suave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 845," 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12*, 1.90, 3.30, 
4-25) 5110, 5-45, 6.45, 7.45, 8.58, 10.05, and 11.15* 


S7 





MERS. 

















pam, 

TRAINS EeaVE TOKYO (Shimbashi) at 6,f 6.40, 
7-55, 8.25," 9, 10, and 10,50 a.m, ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4-55,4 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 5* pan, 








Finns—Tirst Single, sen 75; Second do., sew 4s, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1,50; Second do; 
sen 90. 





hose marked (1) 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Tkains 1uavie Yououasa at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
am.; and 2.25,3.40, §.J0, and 7 pang and Kocu 
at 7.15, 8.45, and 10.28 a.m; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class se? 10, second 
class se 6, third-class seu 3; to Totsuka, sen 92, sex 
19, sen 9; to Olune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fu 
saws, sen 58, sen 34. sex 16; to iiratsuka, sen 08, 
sent $4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m, and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and Suizuoxa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.0 p.m. 

Faxns—First-class, yen 267; second.class, yen 
1.60; third-class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave Suizvoka-(down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am,,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 1158 
a,m., and § 05 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, yen 1.77; second.class, xe 1.05 5 
third-class, sen 33. 





















TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains nave Uxno (down) at 6.40 nd 114g atts, 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (down) al 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 603 p.m.; Sikaxawa (down) 8 
am. and 12.96 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m. ; Fuxusiima (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.93 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Senpat (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.m. and 2\30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘Teains Leave SuroGama (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m. 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m, ; Sennat (up) at 7.95 and 11.40 
a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusuraa (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m.-and 2.36 'p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 8.g0 
a.m, and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48a.m,, and 1.40 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (up) 
al 6.25 and 9.10 am., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yer 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, vert 
3.32, yen 1,66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.50, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 





























yen 2s 









TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains ruave TOxvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.45 a.n 
and a.4s and s.40 p.m.; and Maesasin at 6 and 
11.55 Asm,, and 2.50 and 0. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 











MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Mito (up) at 6.30 a.m, and 2.15 
p.m,; and Ovamta (down) at 9.90 am. and §.20 p.w. 


Farns—First-class, vert 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sex 42. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains ceave Suimpasnt al 8.10 and 11 a.m 
and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m, 

Fakus—First-class, sen 54; seco: 
third.class, sew 18 

TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 11.09 a.m., 
and 1.50 and 4.54 p.m.; and AKAUANK at 9.95 a.m., 
and 12.20, 3.15, and 7.10 pm. 

Faxus—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 

d.class, sen 13, 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Suiyjiku, Toxvo (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and §.go p.m.,and TATEKAWA 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m, and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Takasaxt (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
am, and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yowonawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 a.m, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, set 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen : 





class, sen 36; 


thi 















YOKO! 
STRAMURS LAV! ish Hatoba daily at 8.15 
and 10.35, a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20 p.m,; and tuave 








YoxosuKs at 6.30 and 11 a,m., and 1.30, and 4.20 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. PASSENGERS. J. Andvade in cabin, From Hongkong: Mr, and 
ee mite Be ARRIVED. Mis. R.D. Pryde, Mr. and Mrs. Re Berry and 
. Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Mart, from | family, Archdeacon Jones, Messrs. W. M. Bail: 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE Shangliai and ports:—Mrs. Pratt and child, Rev. [lies J- kenzie, and ‘Thos. Methley in cabin; 
From Furone, and Mis. Frank J. Mills, Dr. and Mrs. W. A. [and Mr. Chas, Carlson and 150 passengers in 


Sunday, April 21st® 





vid Hon, per MM. Co. 
From Kurope, 

tia Mou: 2 per P.M. Co. Monday, Ape 
From Hongkong. per P.& O.Co, Wednesday, Apr. 





nd.4 
ayth. 





Fiom — Kurope, 
via Hongkong. perN D. Moyds. Thursday, Apr. 2sthg 
From America... per O.&O.Co, ‘Thursday, Apt. 25th. i} 





From Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & (per N.Y 
Kole wena | 

From Canada, &e.per C. P. M.Co. 

From America... per P.M. Co. 


K. tiday, April 20th, 





Friday, May 3rd. 
Saturday, May 4th.** 










ised Shino ‘on April 
shemail! left Hongkong on 
on April wih, |} Gowral 
gon April sth. ic 
eft Vancouver, BC, 
ineisco on April rsth, 





with Frenels mail 
‘of New Ver with En) 

Teft Honpko 
pan mail left Hos 
fon Apri oth. § 
yy leit San 



















| tHE NEXT MALL Leaves 

For Europe, vid e 

Hongkong... per P.& O. Co, Tuesday, Apr.,23rd. 
For Shanghai 

Kobe, and ¢ per N.Y. K. Tuesday, April a3ed. 

Nagasaki... ) 
For America... per P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, April 25th 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th, 


SHIPPI. 
~— 
ARRIVAL 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 87 
Nagasaki 7th April, 
Sh. 

Vokohama Maru 








LATEST’ 











Coal —Mitsu Bishi 








panese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
ty April, Shanghai 5th April and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Abyssinia, British si yer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, rth 
April—Hongkong th April, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S. S. Co. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 14th 
Aptil,—Hongkong Gr April, General—O. 



























& OL 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
rth Apiil-—Kube 13th April, Genet 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Satsuma Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 

‘April, Hakodate 1th Apuil, Ge- 
en Kaisha. 

Teherar, British steamer, 1,634, Sams, 14th April, 
—Hongkong 4th April, vid N i and 
Kobe, G O.S.N. 

Byron, British st 














amer, 1,319, Cook, 13th Apeil,— 
Kobe 13th April, General, Samael Sawiael 





rat 





& Co. 

Kaisvw, British steamer, 1,034, G. Castle 
April—Kobe 14th April, General—W. 
Strachan & Co. 

Vamashiro Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
16th April,—iKobe il, Mails and Ge: 
neral.—Nippon Y 

Palinnrus, British steamer, 1,536, T 














Jack-on, 












16: Hongkong gih April, General. — 
Butterfield & Swire, 
Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Haris, 17th 





Apu, » oth April, Sugar.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Chitose Marti, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 17th 
April, —Handa 16ih Apsil, General. Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavarly, 17th April—San Francisco” 28th 
March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

















DEPARTURES, 
Anna Bertha, German bark, 46 


, Neilson, 13th 
April,—Chefoo, Ballast.—Captain. 

Lraouaddy, Frevely steamer, 2,363, Beetel, 14th 
April,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene. 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
16th April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,203, Pearne, 17th April, 
~s ncisco, Mails and General—O. & 

0.8.5. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese ste: 
17th Aptil,—Kobe, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Abyssina, British steamer, 
April, Vancouver, B. 

P.M. 

Sime, Amel 

varly, 18th April,—Hor 

neral.—-P. M.S.S.Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese ste 
Nye, 17th Apri,—Vok! 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 
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1300, G. A. Lee, 18th 
Mails and General. 
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Olinda, H. 
cabins Mr.and Mrs, Suye- 
bung, M. Suzuki, and K, 
3 and 76 passengers in 
© Gaclic, for San Fran 


aroness von Sultzenward, 
hs, aud Mrs. Bayer, 
eCoppin, Dr. and Mis. P. 

id, Mrs, and 
Miss Mor- 













1, Miss Seres 
efer, A. Bolu 
Vorwald, J. D. Pein 
R. Boek and Jap 
R, Merse, J. C. Ed- 
C. Reed, Mr RP. 
Dunlop, R.N., Lieutenant 
. Vernon, 2 children, 
Miss Schram, Mrs. C. 
M. Chien, A. S. Hooper, 
J. W. Lowry in ea 

sinia, for Vancouver, 
‘onp and child, Mer. 
























imson and three childien, Mrs, 


burn, Mrs. P 
R. Roberson, T. Hoshi, 
d Savill in cabins and 17 


From Kobe: Mr, Albert 





Ty band 














steetage. From Shanghai: Me. and Mis. Frank 
V. Mills, Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Henderson, Mess, 
Thomas Paton, A. Cushing, Jr. J. W. H. Bur 
goyne, and W. Cope in cabin, 





CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Ireowaddy, for Shanghai vit 
Silk for France, 132 bales. Waste Silk 
for France, 29 bales; for England 11 bales 5 tou, 
4o bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, tor 

























Shang ‘Treasure $2,069.7 
Per B ner Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 
via. 
Yokohama ws 806 “282 aM 
Hongkong... = 0 
Total .. 248 1,354 
Shanghai 153 = hs 
Hongkong 97 = gy 
Vokohame 7 ect a 
Kobe 2 Sa yee 
Total 49 er wD 
REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Cap- 
tain Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the stir April 
at 2 p.m.j had S.E. winds with tain and thick wea- 
theryc hor off lightship at 6 pam. andleft 
the 6th, at 8.30 a.m. bad light westerly winds and 
fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived the 7th, 
al2.4o p.m, and left the 8th, at 6 p.m. had light 
N.E. winds and tain to Shimonoseki, where arvived 
the gth, at 7.15 a.m. and left the same day ati 

ad light breeze from N.E. and clear weather 
to Kobe, where arrived the roth, at 7.30 am. 
ind left the 11th, at noon ; had light easterly winds 
and rain to Oushimas thence had frestt south 
easterly breeze, heavy swell, and thick fog to Rock 
Island} thence to port strong south-westerly winds 
and clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th 
April, at 5.20 p.m. 

‘The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain G. A. 
from Hongkong via ports, reports:—Lelt 
Kobe the 13th Api, at 2 p.m.; had variable 
winds and fine weather to Ooshima; thence to 
Rock Island fresh gale and lead sea, with clear 
weather; thence moderate winds and cloudy 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 14ih 
April, at 10 40 p.m. 

‘The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Peare, 
reports Left Hongkong the oth April, at 331 
p.m.; had light variable winds and fine weatier 
to Yokoshinia; thence to port. light to strong 
northerly winds and clear weather, Arrived at 
Yokohama the 14th April, at 10.36 p.m. ‘Time, 5 
days, 8 hours, 47 minut 

he Japanese steamer Kobe Mar, Captain 
reports :—Lelt Kobe the 13th April,at 
noon; had fresh north-westerly winds with cloudy 
weather to gam. the 14th; thence to port strong 
north easterly winds, Atived at Yokohama the 
rgth April, at 2.30 pam. 

‘The Japanese steamer Safsuma Maru, Caplain 
Drummond, reports:—Left Hakodate the 1th 
Aptil, at 2’p.m.s had light south-westeily winds 
and fine weather to Oginehama, where arrived the 
12th, at_2 p.m. and left the 13th, at g a.m had 
light N.W. to W. winds and fine, clear weatlie 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 1th April, at9.g0 3 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, teports :-—Left Kobe the 15th Apth, 
Unoon; had fresh breeze from E.N.E, which at 
3 pm. shified into S.E. with overcast weathers 
passed Ooshima at 11.16 p.m, with strong gale 













































































.{from eastward and high sea with ditty gloomy 
«| weather, and continued Uivoughout the night, 0 
e[the 16th without any moderation; at 3 p.m. the 


10th passed a full rigged ship standing off shoves 
Rock IMand was passed at 5.55 p.m. 5 thence (9 
port wind shifted to northward and blew fret 
with thick rainy weather. Actived at Yokolam 
the 16th April, at midnight: 

‘The British steamer Palinerus, Captain Jack 
son, from Hongkong, reports light winds ard 
foggy weather to Ocksens thence strong nottl 
asteily winds, with dark cloudy weather and rain 
‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captai 

report Left San Francisco the 28h 
March} had strong easterly winds to the line; 
thence to port south and south-easterly winds, and 
fair weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Se eee 
IMPORTS, 


mn macket remained quiet until three or 
four days ago when fair sales of both English and 
Bombay Spinnings were made, prices in some in- 
stances showing 4 slight rise on foimer sales, 
Quotations generally are unaltered, but holders are 
firm in sympathy with Manchester. A few Wansac- 
tions in Cotton Piece Goods are reported at 
former quotations, but the demand is not great 
and holders are not free sellers. 
Yarns.—Sales for the week are 320 bales 
aglish and 175 bales Bombays. 
Corrow Pirce Goops.—The sales reported are 
7,800 pieces gibs. Shirtings, and 2,000 pieces ‘I 
Cloths. 

Woottens.-The only sales reported are 600 
pieces Italians. 


The 

















COTTON YARNS. 






















Nos. 16/24, Oudinary sessises $30.60 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium... 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ..... 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 23 32, Ordinary 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medi 34.00 tb 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Nest .. 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/j2, Medium to Hest 38.00 to 4o.50 
No. 32s, Two-fold ..... 37.60 to 38.50 
No. 42s, ['wo-fold 48.50 to yo.50 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.0 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25 50 


METALS. 
ion of the market con 
Rather more enquiry for ‘Tin Plates, 





inues the same as 





The po 
last week. 
Dut Iron is very dull. Dealers are busy deliver 
ing former contracts and will not entertain fresh 
business. Holders ask an advance, but no one 
pays it so far. 


Flat Bars, 4 $290 to 3.00 
















Flat Bars, | 305 to 3.10 
Round and square 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assort 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailvod, small z 3-10 lo 3.20 
Tron Plates, assorted .... 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets . 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4:30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox $00 to 5.50 
Pig Ivon, No. 3 150 to 1.524 





KEROSENE, 
No new feature in this market. Buyers, having 
secured all the “spot” cargo, are indisposed for 
fresh transactions. We leave quotations unchang 
ed, but they are nominal in the absence of sup 
plies. Sellers ask an advance of about 5 cents. 
all round for future delivery, but buyers are not 
disposed to operate that way at present. 
quotations. 








Chester Nom. $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet . Nom, 2.00. to 2.05 
De 1.974 to 2,024 





1.95. to 2.00 





White Refined has met a moderate sale—3,000 
piculs at an increase of 60 to So cents. per picul. 
Following are the prices obtained :—250 piculs at 
$8.20 per pieul 5_ 200 pieuls at $8.00 per picul 
7,000 piculs at $7.75} per picul, 1,300 piculs at 
$7.25/30 per picul, and 250 piculs at $6.20 per 
picul. ‘The market cules very firm for the above. 
‘Taleao is dull for both spot and futures, and sales 
have been almost wholly of a tetail character. 
he steamer /aiphong ‘arrived on the 17th inst. 
with 30,000 piculs of Takao. Large quantities are 
afloat on the way to this port. : 





















White Refined .. $6.20 to 8.20 
i 4.00 to 4.20 
3-40 (03.45 
3.00 to 3.30 
Namiida .. 2.99 lo 2.95 
Cake = 3.98 
Brown Takao 3.70 to 3.82 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last report was dated the 12th inst. Since 


then Settlements are 418 piculs, divided thus :— 
Hanks 130, Filutures 227, Re-reels 44, Kakeda 17. 
Direct shipments have been 24 bales, making the 
whole export business for the week 443 picul 
‘There has been a decided improvement in the 
demand from New Youle the last few days, and 
the two steamers just despatched carried 283 
bales, including 50 bales Hanks. A small daily 
trade goes on for Europe also, and the stock list 
sees a continuous reduction, ‘In spite of this latter 
fact, prices are not strong. Dealers are willing to 
be current for new-crop draws nears and manu- 
facturers in Europe are not buying more than they 
need for actual requirements. ‘They also. work 
with one eye on the future, as usnal ai this time of 
year, always having a. steady regard for-aye im- 


pending récolte, In ths Stat Sta tes seat jersfare 
igitiZea*by (Wi 




















ful of better prices next month; but there also 
consumers exercise great caution, 

The weather here has improved and there seems 
ho reason to doubt that there will be plenty 
of leaf for the young worms when hatched. 
Growers have made preparations for an increased 
op} and should all go well, we expect that Japan 
will materially improve her position among silk- 
producing countries, 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, French, American, and Cana- 
dian wnails. The Zraowaddy (14th) had 132 bales 
for various European ports, the Gaelic (17:h) took 
97 bales for New York, and the Abyssinia (18th) 
vied 186 bales for the States vid Canada. 
These sailings bring the present export up to 
38,786 piculs, against’ 34,556 last year and 24,303 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A fair amount of trade for the time of 

















year, even New York taking some to use for Tram 
in place of medium re-reels, which are scarce. 





Prices nominally unchanged but easy : Shinshu 
(Buso) $500, Foshu (Annaka) $490, Bush 
(Hachoji) 8480. | 
Filatures.—Some considerable business in good 
Shinshu for America, including Hasegawa $645, 
Kairosha 3637}, Kaimeisha $635, Tokosha $620, 
Yumeiska $600. A parcel of Satkio also noted at 
$620. A consignment of 100 piculs Koshu is being 
arranged with a foreign hong on Japanese account. 

Re-reels.—Simall demand; miedium are in re- 
quest, while good to best are neglected. ‘The 
medium and common are scarce, and buyers are 
even willing to take Hanks in their place, | &7 
hana entered at $592), Koriyama $590, Aliyagi 
$585. 

Kakeda.- One or two transactions at $620 and 
$605 for good quality, but the available stock is very 
low. Quotations unchanged, bat nominal in the 
absence of supplies, 

No business in other kinds this week, 




















ShuraTiinN: 
Hanks—No. bo... 
>. 2 (Shinshi)... 













Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) $530 to 540 
Manks—Ne. 24 (Shinshu 5 ito to bee 
* Uanks- (Joshu) $00 to 510 





Hanks—No. 2) to 3 
Manks—No. 3 
Manks—No, 34 ... 


495 to 500 
485 to 4oo 
470 to 480 




















Filatures—Lxtra ee 650 to 670 
Filatures—-No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 630 to 640 
Filatures—-No. 1, 13/15, 14/16leniers... 620 to 630 
Kilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 16/15 deniers .. 590 to 600 
Filatnes—No. 2714 18 deniers 580 to 590 
filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 560 to $70 


Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) Best I Nov ae eeneee 
0. ty 13/15, 14/16 deniers 

els—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 d 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. 
Re. reels—No. a, 14/20 deniers. 
das— I 
edas—No. 1 





585 to 595 
570 to 580 
sessesst 560 0.570 
540 to 550 

625 
Gow to 610 
580 to soo 
560 to 570 


























Kakedas— 





























Kaltedas—No. 24 340 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 $30 to $35 
Osha Sendai— = 
Hamatsu = 
Export Raw Silk Tables to aio Agi 1889 :— 
Siento HARE. ISND-RB, un By 
Tatas, Haute. Tuten 
19.837 15,280 11,578 
18611 13,613, saygo2 
Hales 38448 33,893 24,280 
Natal es 38,786 34,556 24,303, 
‘ twandDinect] EMae rises rota, 
[Export from ast July $ 38450 34.990 24,800 
Stock, 19th April... 2,850 6,400, 8,300 
Available suppliestodate g1,300 43,300 33,100 


WASTE SILK, 

Rather more enquiry, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done. Settlements recorded are as 
follows :—Cocoons 26 piculs, Noshi 104 piculs, Ki. 
biso 222 piculs, Mawata 7 piculs, Neri 9 piculs, 
total 368 piculs. ‘ 

The chief business has been in Kibiso, towhich 
buyers have now turned their attention. — Prices 
are easy for such qualities as are on offer; but the 
higher grades are scarce, especially in Noshi, 

The Iraouaddy cartied 40 bales varions Waste 
and Waste Cocoons for Marseilles, Bale, and Lon- 
don, and the Abyssinia had 9 bales Mawata for 
New York. ‘These departures bring the present 
export figures to 29,492 piculs, against 25,471 
piculs last year and 24,547 at same date in 1887. 

Cocoons,—The only business done has been in 
medium and common. Good quality has long 
been extinet. 

Noshi.—A few purchases, inciding Busha at 


sete: at $120, ‘Foshu (comnton) $60 to 805. 


4 p@ Some lige parcels Fost changed 











UNI 


hands at $32 and $33, and that has been the chief 
trade in this department, 
Mawata.—A few bales taken for Ameticaal $180. 
Neri—One parcel booked for Maly at $13. 
first cost. 





quoratio: 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to B = 
$125 to 























Noshi-ite—Filatine, Best 132 
Noshi-ito—Milatuie, Good atte et 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium + 105 to 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Hest ~ = 
Noshi-ito--Shinshu, Best - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshir, Medi = 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 120 tot 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 


























































Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good i 
y jo—joshu, Ordinary wane 75 to 80 
iso—Pilature, Hest selected 120 
105 

—! hinshu, Seconds " — 

Ribiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middl goto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 45to 40 
KibisoHachoj, Medi “35 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to 10 
Mawata—Guod to Best ....,. sees 180 to 200 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 19th Aptil, 1889:— 
Season 1884-89," 187-88," asvo-87. 
Premus. Biewisy Picuras 
Waste Sille..ucssctens 27014 22,646 21,008 
Pierced Cocoons + 2,478 2,825 3.449 
29,492 25.47! 24.547 
Settlementsand Direct 7 NUH tess, ery 
Export from rst Jul } 3%950° 29450" -27;400) 
jock, 19th April. 3,750 650 4,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,000 33,100 31,600 


Exchange Was fluctuated, but has settled back 








agdin to last week's rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/13 Documents 3/1; 6 m/s. Credits 
3/14; Documents 3/12; New Yorn, 30 d/s. 
US.G., $743; 4 m/s. US.G., $753; Panis, 4 


/s., fs. 3.913 6 m/s. {es. 3.03. 
Estimated Sill Stock, 19th April, 1889: 













Raw. Waste rieens. 
Hanks. 5 | Cocvons .. 60 
Filatures 1,285 | Noshi-ito.. 

Re-reels .. 660) Kibiso 

Kakeda vc. 150] Mawata 1 

Osha 130 Sundries 





‘Taysaam Kinds... 








2,850 
TEA. 
One firm has bought 105 piculs of old Tea at 

prices ranging from 87 to $14 per picul. ‘The 

above purchase makes settlements for the season 

1888.9 stand at 180,480 piculs, against 195,980 

piculs for the season 1887-8, or 15,500 piculs more 

than the present season, now atan end. The 
cold weather has greatly retarded the growth 
of the young ‘Tea’ leaf, and only too catties 
arrived during the interval, It is purely forced 
owth, and consequently represents nothing of 
importance. This season is not likely to open any 
earlier than last. ‘The home market for all de- 
criptions has ruled firm, but without any marked 
activity. The trade demand has been moderate, 
dealers showing very little disposition to increase 


Total picuis ...... ‘Yotal picuis .. 











.Jtheir stocks until compelied to buy by actual re- 


quirements. ‘The large offerings at public auction 
held in New York on March 20th tend to damp 
the epeculative sspirit, but the sound statistical 
position of supplies, in comparison with previous 
years, imparts a confident feeling, and holders 
look for higher prices duting the spring months. 
At Chicago the market has taken a slight upward 
tendency in consequence of a large fire, some 
2,000,000 Ibs. having been consumed, 











EXCHANGE. 
‘The fluctuations of the week have ended in rates 
returning to about last week’s figures :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight... 
Steriing—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ si 
On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Drivate 6 months? 
On Hongkong—Bank sight . 
On Hongkeng—Private to days’ sight 
On Shanginai—Bank sight 2 
On Shanghai—l'rivate 10 day 
On New Yori Banie Bills on demand..... 





















Qn New Yorie—Private 30 da 
On San Francisco—Bani: Bills a 
On San Francisco—i’rivate 30 days sigit... 744 








GE “<NTLEMAN of Experience would erect 
and work Factory for SOAP, SODA, and 


CANDLES (lucrative business). Modern ex- 
perience, unexceptional references **Maxw- 





ecrunen, care of Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne. 
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ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


passes allothers for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S 


eo HAIR LOTION 





ATKINSON'S 
FLORIDA WATER, 
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Corronate Mans. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &¢. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, , 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


nu Ss 

o> 22 Ik 
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_ June 16, 1888. -s2ins. 





“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN HEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 








HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuuxspay, and Satcrpay Morxies, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama, 
January Ist, 1889. 


Digitized by Goc gle 





YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow drait especially suitable for river navigation, 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED For Boats BuILT ABROAD. 
YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


June 2, 1888. Szins, 








° FINEST ARD CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonio in all 

cases of Weakness. 


To bo had of 
obo all Storckeepers and Dealers thronghont Tnila. Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Pid on Application to the 
pany. length of time. 
TIEBIG’S EXTRACT oF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 9, 1888. 











szins. 









safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 


Tho Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
Februa-y 16, 18: 





s2ins. 








THE 
NOW READY, 
CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: PLN a 
Riel pcies FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO of BANDALSAN, being a reprint fom 
AND THE the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 


| Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. | porter,”and an “Editorial,” written after a vs! 


== to the locality. 
THE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs, Kucry & Waxsi, Limite?, No, 28.| 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 








To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Ofice,o™ 
| of Ketty & Watsu, Limited. 








for the Prornirron at 72, Main Stith 








“Javan Mary,” Orrice, 
February 18th, 1889. 
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sess Extacorr Brats, of No. 
Yokohama”-Sarcnpay, Arrit 20, 1889. 
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Che Hapan Weekly Wai: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART, 
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mulberries are budding fast and the prospect is| rivers is expected to be finished before the end 
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: The Sayan Weebly Wail, 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JAPAN 
Weexty Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGRE, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ev1Tor. 











Yoxowama: Sarurpay, APRIL 277TH, 1889. 








BIRTH. 
At No. 58, Bluff, on 21st instant, the wife of G. I. 


Gorpo of a Son, 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 23rd April at the German Consulate-General, and 
afterwards at the Masonic all (German Church), by the 
Rev. W. Spinner, Mr. CasttLto Weinnercer to HaN- 
cuen, daughter of J. M. Jensen, Esq., of Yokohama, 


DEATH, 


On the 7th April, Hexourt Wititam Mansriztp, 
aged 21 years. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS, 





Durtne last month the number of poor patients 
treated at the Doaisha Hospital was 124. 


Tur presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Military Riding School will take place on the 
11th proximo. 


M. Botssonape will leave Yokohama on the 28th 
instant for home, but is expected to return again 
about November next. 


‘Tug Tatekawa-Hachioji section (over 2 r7) of 
the Kobu Railway Company will be opened for 
traffic about October next. 


Ir is stated that an office will be established 
shortly by the Kanagawa Local Government 
to undertake the formation of the harbour at 
Yokohama, 





Count Oyama, who has been confined for some 
time to his residence by illness, has entirely re- 
covered, and was able to attend his office on the 
22nd instant. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that 
about 2,000 /sudo of land at Shinsakaicho, Shi- 
chichome, Tsukiji, will be included in the 
Foreign Concession at Tsukiji. 


Ratw has been general throughout Japan during 
the present month, in many places almost con- 
tinuous though not heavy. Farmers are satisfied 
and prognosticate fine weather in May. The 
barley at present is generally in excellent con- 
dition, and in many places in full bloom, The 
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an abundance of good leaf. 





Tur laying of rails between Yonehara and Ku- 
satsu on the Koto Railway in Shiga Prefecture 
has been nearly completed, and traffic will be 
opened about the beginning of next month. 





Tue office of the Tokyo Omnibus Company at 
Kikugawacho, Honjo, will be opened on the 1st 
proximo, twenty-three vehicles ordered from 
England being expected in the capital shortly, 


Ar a meeting of shareholders of the Naniwa 
Cotton Spinning Company, held recently at the 
Shinseiro Restaurant, it was decided to increase 


*|the capital by yew 500,000, and the number of 


spindles to 50,000. 

AT a meeting recently of the Nippon Semai 
Kaisha, it was agreed to raise yen 1,000,000 for 
the purchase of steamers, the company intending 
to carry their rice to foreign countries in ships 
of their own, 


Restpents of Atami propose to establish an 
electric light company in that locality with a 
capital of yen 7,000. The annual estimates of 
receipts and expenditure are put down at about 
yen 2,880 and yen 1,800. 


Durine three days, ending the 15th instant, 
visitors to the Charity Bazaar opened in the 
buildings of the Peers’ Club, in Ueno Park, 
numbered 3,603, by whom articles to the value 
of ven 2,256.415 were purchased. 





Ir is stated that several changes will be shortly 
introduced into the working of the Yokohama- 
Kobe stéamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
and among others that the selling of tickets by 
passage-brokers will be discontinued. 


Work on the temporary buildings of the Im- 
perial Diet has progressed considerably, and the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company has received an 
order from the Temporary Construction Bureau 
to fit up electric light apparatus in the buildings. 


Tue annual general mecting of the Central Tea 
Association will be held on the afternoon of the 
27th instant in the buildings of the Tokyo Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers Association, at Ko- 
bikicho, to receive the report and accounts for 
last year. 


New buildings for the Tokyo Government Or- 
dinary Normal School at Takehayacho, Koishi- 
kawa, have been completed, and the institution 
will be removed thither shortly. The opening 
of the school will take place about the middle 
of next month. 


Tue Emperor left the Palace on the morning of 
the 18th inst. for the Akasaka Detached Palace, 
where His Majesty witnessed equestrian feats by 
officials of various Government Departments on 
the training ground in the enclosure of the 
Detached Palace. 

Tax laying of rails on the Koto Railway in 
Shiga Prefecture has been nearly completed. 
Work on iron bridges over the Aichi and Niho 
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of this month. Railway stations will be esta- 
blished at Kusatsu, Yawata, Yanami, Hikone, 
Yonehara, and two other places. 


Ir is stated that among the manufactures of 
Kyoto there are a number of articles which, if 
introduced, would probably sell well in foreign 
countries. With this end in view, collections 
will be made and sent to the different Japanese 
legations abroad. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Tokyo Industrial 
Company (Limited), at Horiecho, Nihonbashi, 
with a capital of yen 10,000. The object of the 
company is to manufacture fans, &c., for export, 
and the charter applied for is for twenty-five 
years, 


Tue Empress has intimated to the Authorities 
that Her Majesty will leave the Palace on the 
27th inst at 1.30 p.m. for Ueno Park to be pre- 
sent atthe third annual general meeting of the 
Japan Red Cross Society to be held in the 
buildings of the Third National Industrial Ex- 
hibition, 


Apmrrat Viscount Enonoro, accompanied by 
Messrs, Tsuji, Vice-Minister of State for Educa- 
tion; Kubota, Director of the Accountants’ 
Bureau; and Nakagawa, private secretary to the 
Minister of State for Education, paid a visit, 
on the morning of the 22nd instant, to the Edu- 
cational Museum in Ueno Park. 





Tux necessary materials ordered by the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company from England to lay 
an electric tramway between Sanmaibashi and the 
buildings of the National Industrial Exhibition, 
in Ueno Park, are expected to arrive in Tokyo 
before the end of this year. The cost of six 
cars, a motor, and rails is yen 80,000. 


A new war-vessel, to be named the Chipoda 
Kau, ordered by the Naval Department from 
England in the place of the Unebi Kan, has 
progressed considerably, and a sum of yen 
g0,coo lias been transmitted by the Government 
to the Japanese Chargé @'Afaires in London 
to pay a second instalment of the cost. 


A projecr has been started by residents of 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Settsu, and Harima, to esta- 
blish a company to be called the Hantan Rail- 
way Company with a capital of yen 2,000,000. 
The object of the company is to lay a railway 
between Shikama and Maizuru by way of Ikuno 
(80 miles) and the promoters propose to apply 
shortly to the Government for a charter. 





Sraristics have been collected by the Osaka 
Stock Breeding Company which show that the 
number of cattle in Japan is only 13 to every 75 
of the population, This is known to bea gra- 
dually dimishing quantity, as the consumption 
of beef is rapidly increasing, and the supply will 
in a few years be entirely insufficient if prompt 
measures on an extensive scale are not shortly 
taken. 





Messrs, Suisusawa, Masuda, and Yokoyama, of 
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Tokyo, propose to form an electric tramway 
company, with a capital of yen 300,000. Rails 
will be laid between the Yorozuyo Bridge and 
Kudan, by way of Ogawamachi, and between 
the IHanzo Gate, and the railway station at Shin- 
jika by way of Kojimachi and Yotsuya. The 
promoters intend to apply shortly to the Govern- 
ment for a charter. 





Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the National Transport Company was held on 
the morning of the 21st instant in the rooms 
of the Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Mr. Sa- 
saki, president of the company, took the chair, 
and the report and accounts for last year were 
read-and approved. A dividend of 14 per cent. 
per annum was declared. 


Tur second section (Kashiwabara and Oji) of 
the Osaka Railway Company is now being 
pushed forward under the superintendence of 
the Meiji Engineering Company ; and work on 
the third section (Oji and Sakurai) will be 
contracted for by tender about the zoth instant. 
Operations will be started immediately in order 
that the whole line (Minatocho and Sakurai) 
may be opened for traffic about October next. 





Anout 9.20 p.m. on the 16th instant fire broke 
out in the premises of Mr. Kawada Kakichi, at 
Imaizumimura Kita-Akitagori, Akita Prefecture, 
and extended immediately in various directions 
owing toastrong wind. Thirty-two houses, six 
godowns, and ten sheds were destroyed, and 
three persons and six horses were burnt to 
death. Another fire took place at Shinsakaicho 
(Suttsu), Shiribeshi, on the 19th instant at 3.30 
<> ond over ahundred houses were destroyed. 





Tue Government has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of the Boso Tramway Company with a 
capital of yen 200,000. The head office will be 
situated at Sogano, Chibagori, Chiba Prefecture, 
with branches at Tukyo, Oami, Togane, and 
Mobara. The rails will be laid in four sections 
as follows :—the first section between Sogano 
and Oami (about 4 17), the second section be- 
tween Oami and Tégane (about 13 77), the third 
section between Tdgane and Mobara (over 24 
ré), and the fourth section between Tokyo and 
Sogano. ; 





ILM. tHe Eupass-Dowacer, accompanied by 
Madame Madenokoji, and attended by Mes- 
dames Nakamikado, Maisumuro, and Takeya, 
left the Aoyama Palace on the 16th instant at 
11.30 p.m. for the exhibition of fine art objects 
in the buildings of the Japan Fine Art Society, 
at Sakuragaoka, Ueno Park. The Director and 
other members of the Society were received by 
the Empress-Dowager in audience, Her Ma- 
jesty then inspected the various articles and 
purchased several, leaving the exhibition about 
5 p.m, for the Palace, 


Tux Empress, accompanied by Madame Taka- 
kura, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and Vice- 
Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Dr. 
Tazawa, a Court physician; and Mesdames 
Zeisho, Koike, Kagawa, Nishi, and Ikugenji, 
left the Palace on the 22nd instant, at 6 a.m. 
for the exhibition of fine art objects in the build- 
ings of the Japan Fine Art Society, at Sakuraga- 
oka, Ueno Park, where the Imperial party arrived 
at 6.30a.m. Viscount Sano, Director, and other 
ollicers of the Society having been received by 
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the Empress in audience, the Director presented 
to Her Majesty a list containing the names of 
members of the Society, of the articles shown, 
and of officers in charge of the exhibition. The 
impress then inspected various articles and 
made several purchases, starting for the Palace 
about 5 p.m. Itis stated that Her Majesty pre- 
sented several hundred yen to the Society and 
also gave a sum of money to be distributed 
among the exhibitors, 





Tue lake formed by the eruption of Bandai-san 
last year has broken through the bank of mud 
that retained the waters of the Nakasegawa, and 
rushed down towards the Ushinuma with an 
angry roar which considerably alarmed. the 
people in the neighbourhood and carried away 
four bridges in its descent. The extent of the 
damage is not stated, but it is not likely to have 
been great, as the chances are much in favour 
ofa simple breach having occurred, and not 
that the bank at that end of the lake had given 
way bodily. In this case the Nakasegawa would 
carry off an enormous quantity of water before 
if would overflow, as the bed is tolerably deep 
and its fall being considerable the flow would 
be rapid. 


| Tue construction of a railway between Kurume 


and Hakata (224 miles) on the line of the 
Kynsha Railway Company, which was begun 
about the end of last year, has been nearly 
completed, and work on the section between 
Moji and Toga (20 miles), between Toga and 
Hakata (37 miles) and between Kurume and 
Takase (34} miles) will be commenced about 
the end of this month. Mr. Takahashi, Presi- 
dent of the company, who is now in the capital 
in connection with an application to the Govern- 
ment fora subsidy, proposes to start for Fukuoka 
as soon as the application is granted, with the 
view of making preliminary arrangements to 
open the line between Kurume and Hakata for 
traffic about the end of October next. 


Tuz Import market continues quiet. The busi- 
ness in Yams has been principally confined to 
Bombays, for which there has been a moderate 
enquiry at late rates. The demand for Cotton 
Piece-goods has subsided, and but little has 
been done in Woollens, There is no change in 
the Metal market, bayers refusing to operate 
at present prices. Japanese dealers hold over 
200,000 cases of Kerosene, and with this stock 
on hand they refrain. from further  busi- 
ness. Deliveries continue good, but in the 
absence of fresh purchases rates are nominal. 
There is a better tone in the Sugar market, 
and nearly 20,000 piculs of all kinds have 
heen sold—White sorts for a distinct ad- 
vance and Browns at about late rates. There 
has been very little done in Silk, and no life will 
be imported into the market until something 
definite is known about the probable out-turn in 
the various countries of production. Waste 
Silk has also been dull. A very small ship- 
ment (36 piculs) of new Tea was carried 
by the City of New Fork, which left on the 
26th instant, The samples shown so far are 
not up to last year's for quality, but it would be 
premature to pronounce upon the crop at this 
period, There is a disinclination amongst 
growers to pick the very young leaf, and they | 
prefer to wait until it scales heavier. The prices 
pai tity fired ranged between 
$4oand$50 per picul. Exchange remains steady. 
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From information courteously afforded to us on 
enquiry at the Kencho, we gather the following 
general particulars of the Harbour scheme jor 
this port. First, the works for tranquillising 
the interior space consist of two curved break. 
waters, to be called, respectively, the North 
Breakwater and East Breakwater, and so direct. 
ed as to enclose virtually the whole of the pre- 
sent anchorage and leave an entrance about 
700 feet wide between their extremities, Many 
of our readers will recollect the occasion, last 
summer, when 17 ships of the British squadron, 
besides several men-of-war of other nationalities, 
and the usual complement of mail and tra- 
ding craft, lay at anchor or moorings in 
the port. Three only of all those vessels lay 
outside the lines of the proposed breakwaters, 
and that from choice apparently rather than 
necessity, as there was ample room and depth 
within for them and many more besides. The 
North Breakwater, which begins at a point 3 
or 400 yards outward from Kanagawa Fort, has 
a length of 6,850° feet, for about four-fifths 
of which distance it runs in shallow water over 
the hard ground of the Kanagawa Spit, the 
outermost one-fifth being in deeper water witha 
bottom of soft mud. The East Breakwater, 
beginning at some 150 yards from the shore at 
the English Navy Yard, stretches along the bard 
ground of the Eastern shoal for about 2,400 
feet ; and thereafter its course for the remaining 
2,980 feet is over a mud bottom, There are 
thus 12,230 feet of breakwater in all ; and, while 
7,700 feet of this total have the advantages of 
shallow water and a firm bottom, there are 
fortunately only 4,530 feet to be founded on 
soft mud. For the former there is no special 
difficulty of construction, and the materials will 
be concrete-in-bags up to low-water level, cap- 
ped by a superstructure of concrete-in-mass, 
hearted with rubble stone. The work over the 
mud bottom presents greater difficulties. Here 
the substructure will be a mound with a wide base, 
composed of a mixture of tuff-rock,”sand, and 
gravel, and to be ultimately pitched with large 
flat stones on its seaward and landward slopes. 
This substructure will he carried up to the 
height (10 or 12 feet below low-water) at and 
below which there is no risk of agitation of the 
sub-surface water during the heaviest storms. 
On it will be erected the superstructure, oF 
breakwater proper, composed of concrete-blocks 
weighing from about § to 7 tons each, witha 
hearting of Sagami-stone rubble. ‘Throughout, 
the breakwaters, which are designed toserveonly 
the purpose that the name implies, will not be 
carried higher than high-water of extraordinary 
spring tides. Lights, to mark the entrance, vill 
be placed on each breakwater-head, and the 
depth of water at the entrance will be from 29 
to 30 feet at low-water of spring tides. ‘The 
second feature of the works is a long jetty, 
stretching perpendicularly outward from the 
shore at the Western (or English”) Hatoba. 
For the first 500 feet or thereabouts, the land 
end of this work will be a solid mole, neatly 
coinciding in position and direction with the 
main part of the present Hatoba, which will 
furnish materials for the new structure. At 
iron pier, on screw piles, will extend some 
2,090 feet into the Harbour from the extrem!y 
The present depth of watt 
at the proposed pier-head is about 22 feet 
at low-water springs, But it is designed that, 
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when the general deepening of the anchorage, 
by dredging, which forms a part of the 
harbour scheme, has been carried out, there 
shall be 1,500 feet of pier having a depth 
alongside of from 18 feet to 25 feet or 26 
feet at low-water springs. There will thus be 
3,000 feet of berthage in ample depth, or 
enough for the accommodation of 10 vessels 
averaging 300 feet over all. The pier-deck at 
the berthage will be 62 feet wide from out to 
out; and the work will have all such necessary 
accessories as cranes, sheds, mooring-buoys, 
fenders, a pier-head light, &c., as well as 
a double line of rails to the Customs yard, 
with sidings and traversers at the vessels’ berths. 
The third feature of the scheme is a double- 
line railway connection between the Customs 
and Yokohama Station, This will pass along 
the sea-face to Benten Creek, on ground made 
for the purpose, wherever necessary, by reclaim- 
ing in front of the present sea-walls ; then, 
crossing the Creek by a bridge of three so-feet 
spans, it will run into the Station premises. 
Fourthly, in addition to the general dredging, 
already referred to, by which it is intended to 
gradually deepen those parts of the anchorage 
where the present depth is less than 24 or 
25 feet at low-water springs, provision is 
made for putting a stop to the accretion of 
mud on the anchorage bottom which has been 
going on, of late years especially, at such a great 
and alarming speed. Undoubtedly, the harbour's 
chief enemy in this respect is the Katabira River, 
which discharges into the head of the bay 
through the Hiranuma. Under the present 
scheme, this river be confined to the 
Kanagawa shore by training works extend- 
ing from Banri-bashi (at Takashimacho) to 
the inner end of the North Breakwater. Thus, 
its mud-laden waters will pass off to sea 
without having any access to the new harbour. 
By this means, and by regulations to pre- 
vent the uncontrolled discharge of refuse 
overboard from vessels in port that is now 
indulged in, it is anticipated that the evils 
hitherto operating to fill up the harbour will 
be fully disposed of. If, however, it should 
stil be found that the Bentengawa and the 
Creek below the Bluff (Nakamuragawa) con- 
tribute any inconvenient amount of silt, the 
scheme points out simple and inexpensive 
means by which these also may be effectually 
dealt with. 





will 


Tue Nippon stands high among Japanese 
periodicals, though its career has been com- 
paratively brief. Established a few months ago, 
it at once attracted attention for the sake of the 
men associated with it. The public regard its 
utterances as the most authoritative expression 
of the opinions entertained by “Young Japan” 
—that is to say, the opinions entertained by the 
section of the Japanese nation credited with an 
education in foreign sciences and a full know- 
ledge of Western civilization. A 
articles recently published by it lave therefore 
been read with interest. Their subject is the 
probable effects of Treaty Revision. Strange 
to say, the considerations advanced in them are 
little more ‘than a repetition of sentiments ex- 
pressed by a section of the vernacular press 
twelve years ago. Even then such views were 
received with scanty respect: to-day their re- 
appearance, above all in the columns of Young 
Japan's organ, astonishes us. Brielly speaking 
the Nippon revives the idea that when the pre- 
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sent restrictions upon trade are removed, 
foreigners and Japanese will be brought into 
direct competition with disastrous results to the 
latter. Scarcely any attempt is made to demon- 
strate the exact processes by which this end will 
be attained in practice, We have simply a 
general statement that, since the Japanese have 
been living for centuries in seclusion, and 
travelling unmolested in beaten grooves, they 
are quite unfited to compete with the hard- 
headed foreigner, who possesses wide experience, 
large capital, indomitable energy, and a here- 
ditary spirit of enterprise. The Japanese, there- 
fore, will go to the wall. In fact, the Auppon 
does not hesitate to predict that ere mixed 
residence has been many years in existence, the 
Japanese will be virtually reduced to the posi- 
tion of servants of foreigners. 





* * * 

Although, as we have said, the path leading 
to this goal is not distinctly marked out by our 
contemporary, two general directions are in- 
dicated. First, foreign capitalists, replacing 
Japanese in the silk and tea trades, will become 
the producer's money-lenders, and thus, by 
some unexplained process, the producer will lose 
his independence. To this the obvious answer 
is that foreign capitalisis can only oust Japa- 
nese by offering better terms than the latter, 
and how the producer is to suffer by being 
enabled to finance his business under easier 
conditions we cannot see. But secondly, the 
Nippon holds that foreigners will no longer 
be content to adhere to the comparatively 
unremunerative business of export and import. 
They will seek to embark in industrial under- 
takings and will finally obtain the entire control 
of these, the Japanese having no choice but to 
accept a subordinate position, Of course it is 
conceivable that something of the kind may 
occur in exceptional cases, but assuredly fo- 
reigners themselves do not look forward to such 
aconjuncture. On the contrary, they believe that 
no outsider can hope to carry on a successful 
manufacturing business here without the cé- 
operation of Japanese. They do not by any 
means entertain so low an opinion of the faculties 
of the people of the country as the Wippon 
entertains. They do notatall share that journal's 
pussillanimons view. They have hitherto found 
Japanese quite able to maintain their ground 
against competition, and they expect to find 
them so hereafter also. What they look for- 
ward to is business combination in which neither 
side will be either master or servant, but both 
will stand on an equal plane and work with a 
common purpose. The immensely useful part 
already played by foreigners in developing the 
rade of Japan is on record. The inference to 
be drawn from itis that with larger opportunities 
their usefulness will increase proportionately. 





Tue truth is now known about the medals that 
lay for so many years in an unopened safe at 
the British Legation in Tokyo. The first 
hypothesis about them was that, owing to some 
cause not |-ft on record, Her Majesty’s Minister 
had refrained from conveying them to the 
Japanese Authorities, and then forgotten to 
speak of them to his successor, the result being 
that no one ina position to take action knew 
anything about them until curiosity was attracted 
by the keyless safe. Investigation has shown, 
however, that the Tokugawa Government was 
responsible for the delay. In those days—more 
than twenty-seven years ago—it would not have 
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been a particularly happy thing for any Japanese 
Samuraé to receive a medal from a Western 
Sovereign in recognition of services rendered 
on behalf of foreigners against Japanese. The 
Tokugawa Government did not court such ex- 
hibitions of mutual helpfulness. It was strong 
enough to post guards round the British Lega- 
tion and to: impose the duty of protecting it on 
the Fudat Daimyo, but if the discharge of that 
duty was to involve the unenviable distinction 
of being publicly reyarded by a foreign 
potentate, the Da/myo and their retainers might 
have been found ‘very reluciant to undertake it, 
So when an intimation came from the British 
Minister that Her Majesty had sent medals to 
be conferred on the leading Japanese defenders 
of her Legation, the Japanese Authorities 
showed no empressement whatever about ascer- 
taining the names of the Samuraf to be thus 
unenviably distinguished. Thus the matter fell 
into abeyance, Naturally the British Repre- 
sentalive did not push it, and probably by the 
time Sir Harry Parkes assumed charge in 186s, 
people had ceased to think about it at all. 
When Sir Harry himself and his escort were 
attacked in the streets of Kyoto, Messrs. Goto 
(now Count Goto) and Nakai Kozo (now 
Prefect of Shiga) behaved with so much cour- 
age and address that the Queen sent them 
swords which were accepted with gratitude and 
preserved with respect. Times bad changed, 
however, between 1861 and 1867. Had the 
medals emerged from their safe at the latter 
date, they would doubtless have reached their 
destination without difficulty, But they were 
doomed to lie there twenty-one years longer, and 


now it seems that only a fraction of the number * 


can be conveyed to the men for whom they 
were intended. Among these is Mr. Fukuchi, 
formerly editor of the Michi Nichi Shimbun. 


Personat violence within the precincts of the 
House of Commons is almost unknown. In 
spite of the almost maddening obstruction and 
well-nigh brutal provocation offered by some 
of the vulgar agitators that constitute the 
tail of the Parnell following, the House pre- 
serves a measure of dignity and self-respect. 
In the recent debate on the Address, how- 
ever, something very like an appeal to physi- 
cal methods occurred. Mr. T. W. Russell, 
in a speech of great force, attacked the methods 
of the Irish agitators and charged them, amongst 
other things, with supplying funds to defend 
prisoners under trial for barbarous murders. At 
the moment of making this accusation Mr. 
Russell happened to point to Mr. Dillon, who 
forthwith sprang to his feet and characterised 
Mr. Russell's statement as ‘‘a foul lie.” Of 
course Mr, Dillon had to go though the conven- 
tional process of withdrawing, while Mr, Russell, 
on his side, explained that he had not intended 
to refer to Mr. Dillon in particular.“ Who, 
then, did you refer to,” cried: Mr. O'Hanlon, 
with grammatic terseness, changing his seat, at 
the same time, so as to get immediately behind 
Mr. Russell. The latter resumed his speech, 
only to find Mr. O'Hanlon, from his new post, 
interpolating suggestions about “Pigott.” “I 
have nothing to do with Pigott,” Mr. Rusell 
hotly remonstrated, and at that moment Sir H. 
Havelock-Allan, in turn ‘changed his seat and 
managed to throw himself upon the truculent 
O'Hanlon. This courteous politician, horrified 
at being fallen upon even by a baronet, enquired 
anxiously of the Speaker whether “ honorable 
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gentlemen had any} right to shove him?’ Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan avowed, no doubt with 
absolute truth, that he “ should studiously avoid 
coming into personal collision with the honor- 
able member,” and with less appearance of 
veracity that ‘nothing was farther from his 
intention.” So the incident ended. 
* * * 

Trish affairs have already enriched the lan- 
guage by a convenient and useful expression— 
“boycotting.” They promise to add another, 
less necessary, perhaps, but not less valuable 
as an alternative—namely, “ Pigottry.” Mr. 
Timothy Healy had the honour of introducing 
this pretty word to the House of Commons, 
where the Parnellites greeted its dédué with loud 
cheers. ‘‘Balfouresque” was another verbal 
amenity invented by this master of scurrility 
and irrelevance on the same occasion. 


We read in the vernacular press that in con- 
sequence of complaints made by residents at 
Singapore with reference to the quality of coal 
imported from Japan, careful enquiries were 
instituted there, with the result that the coal was 
found to be so mixed with sand and stones as 
to be hardly fit for use anywhere. This was 
true, of course, only ina restricted sense. The 
coal imported from Imafuku, in Chikugo, alone 
proved faulty. Merchants who had purchased 
this particular variety are said to have lost 
heavily, but they are not to be pitied, inasmuch 
as the price of the coal should have warned 
them what to expect. The principal source 
of regret is that any Japanese coal should have 
eamed a bad reputation. The public does not 
discriminate very closely. Ithas been customary, 
for example, to speak of the Imafuku product 
as ‘ Chikuzen coal,” a title that seemed, we are 
told, to place it on the same level as the coals of 
Karatsu and Miike. With no little difficulty 
the Miike mineral had struggled into favour, 
and there is fear, says the newspaper from 
which we quote, that it may be injuriously 
affected by the bad qualities of its Imafuku 
rival, Butis there any radical difference be- 
tween the coal of Imafuku and that of Miike? 
We imagined that all the coal found in Kiushiu 
was pretty much alike. The Imafuku miners 
may have struck a bad vein, but that would be 
exceptional. 


Decorations are very pleasant things to possess 
and, as the Ji! Shimpé rightly observes, their 
holders are to be congratulated. Our contem- 
porary might have added that they are among 
the most ludicrous and babyish institutions of 
the age, for inasmuch as in the great majority 
of cases they are conferred without even the 
most shadowy consideration for the merits of 
the recipient, the gift of such baubles, the eager 
quest for them and the parade of them by their 
holders are worthy of barbarous times. Per- 
haps it would have been too much to expect 
that Japan should escape this epidemic so 
universal in the West. -Yet we had such a hope 
many, many years ago. It seemed to us that 
she might well have stood aside from the vulgar 
race for ribbons and baubles, or that, if she was 
determined to have orders, which perhaps was 
inevitable, she might at least have made them 
as select and as genuine marks of merit as they 
are, for the most part, in England. But in this, 
as in the majority of cases, her adoption of Occi- 
dental customs has been thorough. She has 
scattered her orders broadcast, and the crop has 
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of course attracted a similar growth on the other 
side. The exchange of scraps of silk and 
medals has proceeded busily, and nine people 
out of every ten one meets now-a-days in polite 
society, has his broad or narrow bosom adorned 
with stars and crosses. There is, indeed, one 
excuse to be alleged, and the ij Shimpo 
alleges it; namely, that in this history-making 
epoch of Japan's career a large number of her 
officials have honestly earned the distinction 
conferred on them. But, speaking frankly, 
while we are willing to attach the utmost weight 
to such an explanation, its very limited bearing 
is not to be mistaken. For the farce proceeds 
as vigorously as ever, and there is no longer 
anything to choose? between Japan and the 
States of continental Europe in respect of this 
senseless and undignified custom. It appears 
now, if we may credit a very incredible story 
told by the Fe Shimpé, that the Bureau of 
Decorations has asked all Japanese holders of 
high-class orders to return lower-class decora- 
tions of the same order previously conferred on 
them, and that the request, or direction, has 
caused much perturbation, inasmuch as some 
of these decorations have been lost, some con- 
verted into household ornaments, and some— 
horresco referrens— popped.” We don't be- 
lieve the tale, but it seems too worthy of its 
context to be left untold. 


Tue school magazine of the capital, Zhe 
Student, has been conspicuously dull for a long 
time past, the original articles being heavy, and 
the borrowed ones not very happy. The last 
number, which begins with an original National 
Anthem, differs little from its predecessors 
except in this striking piece of original poetry. 
The writer is not, as might have been conjec- 
tured from the many native contributors to the 
journal, a Japanese with an acquired knowledge 
of the language, Here are the lines :-— 


GOD SAVE THE EMPEROR. 
By A. Harpix, 

Goa bless the Emperor, 

And be his Comforter. 
© Guard thesg shores, 


From storms, and shocks, and fire 
From traitore that conspire} 
From floods and evils dire, 

Japan implor 








God save the Emperor, 
‘The wise Inheritor 
‘Of royal throne, 


The Lord has crowned with might 
Our King to rule aright 
Over all these isles of light, 

God's will be done. 


God save the Emperor, 
And be his Counsellor, 
Give happy times. 





Let glory great reroai 
end fad Sectent name 
Of Constitution fame 
In these fair climes, 
Long live the Emperor, 
The Lord's Executor 
‘Of righteous will, 
May right the wrong assail 
May truth and peace prevail 5 
May plenty never fail 
2 ‘The land to fill, 
The song is evidently based on our own British 
ode, whose verses we are allso proud of. It is, 
no doubt, slightly more biblical in its language ; 
but there are the same beauty of phrase and terse- 
ness of expression. What could be better turn- 
ed than “his ancient name of Constitution 
fame?” or more pithy than “executor of righte- 


ous will?” The verses deserve a wide circulation. 


MeExtion was made some months ago of an 
unusual incident said tohave occurred at Naga- 
oka in Niigata Prefecture. A missionary was 
about to preach before an audience when the 
police Authorities interfered on the ground that 
the delivery of public lectures by foreigners out- 
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side treaty limits is contrary to rule. Rarely 
indeed do we hear of Christian missionaries in 
Japan’ coming into collision of any sort with the 
powers that be. They manage to work quietly 
and unostentatiously, and so excellent is the cha- 
racter borne by them and their converts that the 
term “ Christian” has come to be synonymous 
with a law-abiding, duty-fulfilling subject. The 
Niigata incident therefore caused us no litle 
surprise, for nothing seemed less likely than 
any official interference with Christian pro- 
pagandism. On the other hand, it is certainly 
within the competence of the Authorities to 
interdict the delivery of lectures or addresses by 
foreigners beyond treaty limits, though no 
such step had ever been taken, so far as ve 
knew, before the Niigata incident. What had 
actually happened at Nagaoka we were un- 
able at the time to find out, and since no intel- 
ligence seemed to have reached Tokyo officially, 
we regarded the matter as a canard. The 
Mainichi Shimbun, however, now reiterates 
the tale, and says that it caused some umbrage 
to the missionary body at the time, and led to 
the presentation of a memorial to the local 
Authorities. The Prefect accordingly referred 
the matter to Tokyo, saying that, although he 
understood it to be contrary to law that 
foreigners should assemble Japanese audiences 
outside treaty limits and deliver addresses to 
them, he was somewhat puzzled how to deal 
with cases where the prime movers in the affair 
were Japanese, the foreigners only coming by 
invitation, The reply said to have been given 
from head-quarters was that foreigners might 
be permitted to deliver addresses to Japanese 
audiences on religious subjects outside trealy 
limits. This liberal decision is precisely what 
we should have expected. If any inconvenience 
has been caused to the missionaries, they will 
probably forget it in the satisfaction of finding 
that all possibity of misunderstanding has now 
been removed. 


An old resident of Tokyo, and a veteran in the 
Far East, has returned to the capital to take up 
duties in the Presbyterian College at Takanawa. 
Dr. D. B. McCartee will be remembered by 
many as a professor in the former University of 
Tokyo, and later on as anattaché of the Chinese 
Legation at Nagatacho. For several years back 
he has been residing in Amoy, China, but his 
appointment as professor of Physiology and 
Botany in the Meiji-Gaku-In now brings him 
back to the scene of his former labours and to 
a more congenial climate. Dr. M. Cartes 
numerous friends in the capital will be glad 
see him among them again. 


From the Zokyo Koron we learn that the Hok- 
kaido authorities have under consideration the 
advisability of constructing a road 45 feet wide 
between Sapporo and Nemuro, a distance of 
about 100 r?, convict labour being utilized for 
the purpose. The sea passage between the two 
towns usually occupies three days, and, in con- 
sequence of fogs and adverse weather, is not 
infrequently prolonged to double that time 
The coast besides is rocky and dangerous. It 
seems therefore necessary to connect the places 
by land. It is proposed to build prison bar- 
racks at points where the work is to be carried 
on, removing the structures as different stages 
are completed, and the convicts engaged will 
be encouraged in their labours by promises of 
partial or entire relief from their sentences: 
The cost has been estimated at yen 2,000,000. 
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Tue Rock has the reputation of being one of 
the most stupidly insular of English jonrnals. 
Its latest utterance on the new Constitution 
certainly does not betray a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject or a very sym- 
pathetic attitude. Why the word volatile should 
be used in connection with so deliberately 
matured a scheme as the Consiitution “ passeth 
understanding.” - Rapidity of change so long 
as it is clear-sighted and consistent, does not 
constitute volatility. ‘The Japanese,” it re- 
marks in an editorial, are too volatile a 
people for us to be able to attach as much 
importance as we otherwise might to their 
adjustment of Constitution crises. We have it 
announced that the Mikado has arranged for 
his people a European Constitution on the 
‘German’ system. The Executive vests in 
the Throne. The House of Peers is partly 
hereditary, partly nominated, and partly elective. 
The franchise for the Lower House is circum- 
scribed to those who pay 5/. or upwards of 
taxes. It is rumoured that there was in the 
Council much dispute as to whether there should 
be a formal establishment of the Christian re- 
ligion as the State religion. (1) Freedom of 
speech and of religious profession is, however, 
guaranteed, and the judges are to be ir- 
removable. But how long in that unstable 
nation will aught be irremovable? | We wish we 
could credit their attitude as a people towards 
Christianity with more sincerity. The Church 
in Japan, we trust, will have daily augmenting 
influence, but we do not recognise signs of 
progress of the truth in these political debates.” 
What is there unstable in the policy of a na- 
tion whose political traditions are unbroken, 
and where life and ptoperty are as safe as any- 
where in the whole would? This is simply the 
criticism of ‘blind and naked ignorance de- 
livering brawling judgments all day long.” 


Aw earthquake of a most unusual character was 
recorded at 2h, 07m. 41sec. p.m., on Thursday 
(18th), in the Seismological Observatory of the 
Imperial University, Hongd, Tokyo. The pecu- 
liarity lies not in its violence, but in the extreme 
slowness of the oscillations, The beginning of 
the shock had all the characteristics of the 
ordinary earthquake, but gradually the motion 
augmented untilat a certain stage of the quake it 
reached 17 mm., but the ground swayed so gently 
that the house did not vibrate visibly nor were 
our senses alive to it. It took from 4 seconds 
to 7 seconds to complete one forth and back 
motion—a most unusual phenomenon, and one 
certainly never before noted in the Observatory. 
The motion was almost entirely confined to the 
horizontal plane and mostly S.-N., but there were 
a few vertical motions of equally slow periods. 
This state of things lasted for to minutes 36 
seconds. Professor C. D. West, of the Engineer- 
ing College, observed the water in a small pond 
in the compound to oscillate gently from north to 
south. At one time the water level fell about 2 
inches on one side of the pond and exposed the 
bank, while in another few seconds the water 
immersed it nearly to the same depth exposing 
the opposite bank, and this process continued 
for a quarter of an hour. Slow oscillations of 
this nature have been called Earth Pulsations, 
and these usually take place when there isa 
destructive earthquake or a submarine disturb- 
ance going on at agreat distance. Marth Pulsa- 
tions are known to have caused slow oscilla- 
tions of the water in lakes, From this fact it 
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may not be unreasonable to conjecture that 
a terrestrial or submarine agitation of un- 
usual magnitude has taken place somewhere. 
The Authorities of the Science College have 
sent to the Hydrographical Bureau of the 
Naval Department asking for information as to 
the state of the tide and seas. It may be as 
well to remark that is not certain whether the 
maximum motion of 17 mm. as given by the 
Seismograph is perfectly accurate, as it is very 
difficult to measure a slow oscillation like this 
with absolute certainty. 


On his recent visit to Fukuoka, Count Inouye 
was asked by a local politician to explain the 
much talked of doctrine that the Cabinet should 
stand outside the pale of parties. His Excel- 
lency’s reply is given at some length in the 
leading vemacular journals. Its gist is that 
Count Ito's dictum on the subject was only an 
expression of opinion, and that no assured fore- 
cast can yet be made as to the course things are 
likely to take. At the same time, the Count 
did not hesitate to say that as yet Japan has no 
political parties sufficiently well organized and 
representative to be entrusted with the control of 
State affairs. He looks forward to the develop- 
ment of such parties, and hopes that the time 
may come when changes of Cabinet will be 
quietly effected through their influence, as is 
the case in England. But in matters of such 
gravity facts must be trusted, not theory. It is 
not to be supposed that because party govern- 
ment is successfully practised in England, the 
same system can be at once inaugurated in 
Japan. Time must be left to solve the ques- 
tion, and several years will perhaps elapse after 
the first parliament sits, before political parties 
attain the desired status.. Count Inouye thinks 
—and all priident persons will think with him 
—that to talk of a party Cabinet before the 
system of local government is in force or the 
Civil Codes promulgated, is, to say the least, 
premature. He thinks, further, that under the 
new system of local government, political parties 
will receive a genuine impetus and become really 
representative organizations. On the whole, 
therefore, his Excellency counsels patience and 
deliberation. 


We recently reproduced from the W.-C. Daily 
News’ translations from native papers  state- 
ments affecting the works at Port Arthur, espe- 
cially with regard to the dock. These contained 
assertions that the dock could not be finished 
in the contract time nor for the estimated 
amount of money, and that the bottom of the 
dock was full of springs like the “cells in a 
honeycomb.” M. ‘Thevenet now writes to our 
Shanghai contemporary, and refers to. these 
statements as “positively erroneous,” averting 
that the ‘floor of the dock is completely dry,” 
and that “ workmen are engaged in lowering its 
level.” * * * The entries for the Shanghai 
Races have closed, the total amount being taels 
4,920. There are 111 ponies entered for the 
Shanghai Stakes. * * * The assertion re- 
cently made by the Hongkong Daily Press that 
the steamer Kuling liad been sold to Chinese 
is contradicted by the Shanghai morning paper. 
* * # The China Famine Fund amounted 
on the gth instant to taels 220,410.54 and 
$13,827.29. * * ® According to the Shen 
Pao, “in consequence of the recent railway 
accident at Tientsin, the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang has ordered that Ng Choy, the Managing- 
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Director, is to have three marks of gross error, 
or ‘black marks,’ set down in his record 
(which will be a bar to his obtaining lucra- 
tive appointments for some time); and that 
Yang Koo-shan, Director, and Yen Yu-fang, 
Director, both of whom are Taotai 
two ‘similar 
se 


have each 
marks set against his name.” 
The same paper announces that the 
Marquis Tséng has been appointed to the 
control of the Tung’ Wén Kwan, or College of 
Peking, a post for which, it says, he is peculiarly 
well qualified by his intimate acquaintance with 
foreign languages, manners and customs.” 
* * * Tris reported that a reef of auriferous 
quartz has been found on the North Saddle, 
and that a syndicate is being formed in Shang- | 
hai to offer it on the Hongkong or London 
market. The promoters hope ere long to sell 
it by the foot. 








A corrEsponvent of the ii Shimpo, writing 
in a recent issue of that joumal, drew attention 
tothe Yokohama Brewery and questioned the 
justice of allowing it to be carried on as at 
present. His line of contention will easily be 
guessed by our readers. The Japanese them- 
selves aie brewers of beer, and it is obvious 
that if the sime business be engaged in by 
foreigners under the wgis of extraterritoriality, 
the product of the foreign brewery, being 
guaranteed against taxation by the Japanese 
Authorities, may have a marked advantage over 
the Japanese product. No impartial foreigner 
will feel the smallest disposition to traverse this 
argument. There is no desire on the part of 
cither the foreign merchant or the foreign manu- 
facturer to enjoy an undue advantage over his 
Japanese competitor. A fair field and no favour 
is all that is asked for. There is, however, an 
unhappy tendency among a small section in 
Yokohama to seek for anti-forcign motives in 
everything written by the vernacular press. 
Thus, one of our local English contemporaries, 
commenting on the ¥é Shémpo's correspon- 
dence, which, by the way, it mistakes for an 
utterance of that journal's own opinions, says: 
— The one bold feature of the 7i# Shimpo is 
its zealous advocacy of everything pertaining to 
the native gain, and it is sometimes not very 
particular as to the means it would adopt to 
It is ever pointing to foreign 
interest as opposed to Japanese interest. Wher- 
ever there is foreign prosperity in this coun- 
try our contemporary generally presumes 
that it is due to some laxity on the part of 
the authorities and, with commendable sharp- 
ness, at once proceeds to point out where it 
might be strangled, dwarfed, kept ata stand- 
still, limits. 
Foreign progression should 
restricted and hampered by penalties of all 
characters. This has been the one policy 
pushed by our contemporary for a long time, 
not so oulspokenly perhaps as we have penned 


secure that end. 


or at least narrowed to modest 


commercial be 


it, but to all thinking persons, and those who 
can read between the lines, that has been prac- 
tically the contention of our contemporary.” 
The 7! Shimpo kuows very well, we should 
hope, without any information from us; that 
such writing as the above finds no sympathisers 
among the respectable members of the foreign 
community. It represents merely the blatant, 
vulgar element that knows only how to be noi 
and secks to win the favour of its kind by dis- 
plays of spurious patriotism, No more com- 
plete reply could be furnished to these mischief- 
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making slanders than the action of the promoters 
ofthe Yokohama Beer Company themselves, for 
so fully did they appreciate the justice of the 
very case now advanced by the ji Shimpo's 
correspondent, that, when establishing their 
business, they applied for and obtained a Japa- 
nese license, on payment of the regular fee, and 
moreover gave a guarantee that the industry 
should be held liable thereafter to any tax im- 
posed by the Japanese Authorities upon beer 
brewed in Japan, We may add that the 7? 
Shimpé ascertained these facts the day after 
inserting its correspondent's letter, and in pub- 
lishing them said that the action thus taken by 
the Company disposed of all objections to its 
existence. 





Tue Shogyo Shimpo prints the following table 
to show the large increase that has taken place 
in the yield of minerals consequent on the 
access of attention that has lately been given by 
capitalists to mining enterprises :— 










































1887. 1888. 
Pet en een 
MINERALS, LICENSES, TSUBO. LICENSKS. TSUNO, 
Gold . 324043 one SOore 
Gold and silver. 355.524 + a. ‘al | 
Gold, silver, and | 
COPPER vevve cs Gee TTP S2$ ee Tees 7H872 
Gold, silve: nd 
lead. Jess 100,424 vse deve 104,294 
Gold, silve 
per,and lead - tes 239,257 | 
Gold and copper. — - ee 3.355 
Gold, copper, and 
lead ‘ 128,142 tee 387,463 
1746 w- 2 11740 
864,283 v6... 1,17! 
68... 854,015, 82... 1,227.92! 
Silver, copper 
and lead vse. 29ee 573123 + 25» 709,214 
Silver, antimony 
and copper ia 8,045 | 
Silver and lea 26... 204,921 
Copper. 447... 6,010,708 
Copper an ; 157.877 | 
Copper, lead, and tin — 10.824 


Copper and 106 

















4isd7 | 
474 


37.460 
226,929 
9.105 


Antimony 

Arsenic 

Chromium 
ganese 


SO 19.954 


213,041,240) 





45! 

10 260 

675,025 
‘6 





cP (Epsom 
Its?) a. 
Slate stone 
Kongosha _(sili- 
cious sand) 
Asbestos 


















Mica ... 
Rock salt 
Calcareous deposits 
Potter's clay. 
Fire proof clay. 
Crystal... 





459.121 
3 Shs 
31,320 





Total ..... 
The most remar ncrease (our contem- 
porary continues) is in the cases of copper, coal, 
potter's clay, gold, silver, peat, and petroleum. 
The result of the operations of the French 
Syndicate was highly favourable to copper 
producers, and the coal trade was. similarly 
affected by the strikes of miners in Australia. 
‘True the quantity of copper exported last year 
was fess than in the previous period, but 
the value was greater, copper coins alone re- 
presenting a value of 1,526,000 yen. In the 
export of coal there was an increase both of 
quantity and-value, the latter amounting to 
3,055,000 ye. This marked development of 
the mining industry must be mainly attributed 


| State, still they are not possessed of the essen- 


| interpret the fact that Counts Okuma, Inouyeand 


which have rendered the working of mines a 
much less haphazard process than was formerly 
the case. It must be observed, however, that 
the speculative spirit which developed into a 
mania in the case of joint-stock enterprise and in 
land investment, has something to do with this 
sudden activity in mining enterprise, and we 
think it advisable to warn the public against 
embarking, without the most careful delibera- 
tion, in undertakings connected with mining, 
for here a large amount of capital is necessary 
and great patience and perseverance. The 
breaking down of imperfectly conceived projects 
means not merely misfortune to those directly 
connected with them but serious injury to the 
whole industry,” 


Tu Keizai Zasshi, writing under the heading 
“The duty of Patriotic Japanese,” iterates and 
reiterates the hope that the present Cabinet will 
continue in office till men able to take their 
places come forward. ‘The patriotic class, says 
our contemporary, entertain high expectations 
as to the establishment of the system of govern- 
ment by party. In itself no objection can be 
raised to such an anticipation ; its consumma- 
tion would be welcomed with general satisfac- 
tion. As a matter of sentiment, however, we 
cannot subscribe to the hope without some 
reluctance, for we have not forgotten the part 
played by the Cabinet in bringing the country 
to its present condition, Moreover, while it 
may be true that there are not wanting among 
the non-official sections of the people, men 
capable of undertaking the duties of Ministers of 





tial qualifications—the confidence of the masses 
and the trust of the Court, 
occurred to us, however loud may have been 
the popular outcry on the subject, that the 
positions of the members of the Cabinet are in 
danger. The Government, indeed, seems to 
have entertained some such view, if we correctly 


It has not therefore 


Goto were asked to join the ranks of the admi- 
nistration as soon as they had won a measure of 
popular fa Tf the le: 
under the impression that by inviting heads of 
parties to accept Government posts they will in- 
duce the members of those parties to refrain from 
active opposition, then we think they are guilty 
of a very grave mistake; for it is not all likely 
that the presence of their former chiefs in the 
administration will deter politicians from taking 
action when measures that they regardas inimical 
to the national interests are brought forward. 
Similarly the patriot classes are in error when 
they conclude that the absence from the Con- 
stitution of any explicit provision as to right of 
impeachment is due to a desire on the part of 
The 
absence or presence of any such provision will 
certainly not render the Cabinet either less or 
more sensitive to public feeling. For our own 
part, we should wish the Ministers of State to re- 
main in office as longas possible. But there are 
| three djfliculties (1) the advancing years of some 
them ; (2) their keen sense of honour, which may 
| cause them to resign on the occurrence of trivial 
mistakes, and (3) the composition of the present 
Cabinet, which is not at all unlikely to give rise 
to dissension, Even in spite of these draw- 
backs we anticipate that they will remain in 
power for a considerable period, or at any rate 
until politicians in non-official circles shall have 





our. ers of the Cabinet are 


the Ministry to strengthen their position. 





and from the people—a conjuncture that may 
be expected in a few years after the opening 
of the Diet. The KXeizat Zassh# goes on tore- 
proach those who repose blind confidence 
in others simply because the latter possess 
titles or decorations, and warns them further 
not to be dazzled by the glitter of military 
achievments. The latter, our contemporary 
holds, are of no value in .the administra. 
tion of aconstitutional State ; and, as amatter of 
fact, among the deeds that ushered in the new 
era only one action, that of the elder Saigo at 
the battle of Fushimi, can be truly termed heroic, 
While hoping that the statesmen now in power 
may retain office for a long time yet, the Keiza! 
Zasshi warns the public not to attribute their 
retention of place to their military efforts in the 
past; and adds :—‘* We who have been privileged 
tolive in thishappy time, are to be congratulated 
on the possession of such freedom as was un- 
dreamt of by our ancestors. In these days 
not military reputation but a knowledge 
of the means of developing the resources 
of the country and of controlling its finances 
is required in the work of administration, aud 
we trust the period is not far distant when the 
people in general will be in possession of their 
fullest rights. Rashness or imprudence, how- 
ever, may lead to more or less serious distur. 
bances of society, and we therefore trust that ou 
the one hand the present Ministry will remain 
a long time yet in power, and that the non-oflicial 
classes will not desire prematurely to replace 
them.” 





Magazine readers who have lately had an 
opportunity of seeing Zongman's, must have 
enjoyed the very racy studies of Elementary 
School Life by Mr. Henry"J. Barker, A teacher 
who could so win the confidence of his pup! 
as to induce them to write in the perfe 
natural way his scholars write in the epis! 
he quotes, is no ordinary teacher. The de- 
scriptions give startling glimpses into the 
mental condition of the writers—their original 
way of viewing things, their ambitions, their 
sympathies Little Tom, in his visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, thus describes some of the 
animals:— The Lion, which is the king of all 
the animals wot ever lived, was so litile that! 
shouldn't have noen it was him, only I have 
seen picters, and my mother said ‘Look, Tom, 
now you can say as you've seen a lion.’ Why 
he hasn't got no trunk. I think the eliphent 
could master him if he liked ; but the big silly 
won't try, coz he’s so kind, and doesn’t want (0 
be king. * * ® I said to my mother ‘I 
should like to hear the lion aroaring.’ Thea 
she said ‘Why, that was aroaring just n0¥ 
when the keeper looked in at him Then T 
nearly cried, L was so wild; why, it wasn't !he 
thunder and lightnin at all. Tt just opened is 
mouth wide, like as yev seed men sitting at their 
doors and a gaping on Sunday afternoons, a1 
it yoped no louder than an apple-cart man does 
* * * The hippopotemus is like a 
mashed eliphent with its trunk sawed off 


skin is so thick it can stay in its pond alli! 
evel 

















without the water soakin through. 
Kangeroos are so niced that you can look § 
long time at them without feeling tired. Ti" 
back legs are about four times longer than the 
front ones, and they are a lot too big bebin!. 
They sit up like dogs abegging, and they la\* 
abag right in front for their babies to roll sbo¥t 
in. They run so silly, just as if they was {10S 








to the use of improved methods of operation, 
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The writer of these facy descriptions is now a 
well-to-do journeyman plumber in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Billy Kempson’s de- 
scription of the “ Ocheant” is almost equally 
amusing. “Sailors” he remarks, ‘(dont were 
collers, becose their necks are so thick; and they 
always have their boots blacked for fear the 
captain mightseethem roundacorner. * * * 
The reason why sailors like to get drunk is becose 
it makes them roll about like as if they was on 
the ocheant. * * * The lesson what you 
learn (from a sea excursion) is always to be 
kind to sailors, and not to say as the sea can 
jump as high as the clouds, when it can only 
jump about like shavins.” 


Our readers will remember that some months 
ago several of the leading Japanese journals 
alluded to complications which had arisen in 
connection with the military instructors lent to 
Japan by France. After describing how these 
gentlemen were recalled in consequence of an 
alleged want of tact on the part of the Japanese 
Government, the newspapers went on to say 
that the Authorities in Paris had adopted the 
further, and curiously extreme, measure of an- 
nouncing that in future Japanese military cadets 
should not be permitted to study in French 
colleges. The second part of the story created 
much surprise and some excitement. It seemed 
to indicate a devidedly unfriendly spirit on the 
part of the French Government, unless, as some 
critics suggested, the latter was influenced by 
an apprehension that to admit Japanese cadets 
freely to French military institutions while in 
Japan itself Germans were acting as military 
instructors, might at any moment prove over- 
rash frankness. Such a dread would not have 
been unnatural, but it certainly did not com- 
mend itself as the true reading of a great 
Power's motives. The vernacular press, how- 
ever, was very positive in its accounts and at 
the same time very independent in its utter- 
ances. It took the line that Japan's foreign 
employés were engaged entirely for her own 
convenience, and that she was in no degree 
bound to be guided by diplomatic considera- 
tions in making her choice. For our own part, 
though there was no gainsaying the fact of the 
French officers’ recall, and though it appeared 
tolerably certain that their withdrawal was in- 
deed due to umbrage arising out of Japan's 
attempts to employ Germans and Frenchmen 
together, we could never entirely credit the 
assertion that France had decided to close her 
colleges to Japanese cadets and officers. That 
step, whether regarded as an act of retaliation 
or as a genuine measure of precaution, seemed 
unworthy of a country like France. It is with 
satisfaction, therefore, that we now find our 
doubts confirmed. Official communications 
have elicited a distinct denial of the intention 
attributed to the French Authorities, and an 
equally distinct avowal that the military colleges 
and academies of the Republic will always re- 
main open to Japanese cadets and officers. This 
intelligence accords better with what we know 
of French manners and customs. 





Count Ovama, addressing a meeting of divi- 
sional and regimental commanders recently in 
Tokyo, dwelt strongly on the duty which officers 
and soldiers of the army owe to the Emperor. 
The fact that the supreme command of the army 
belongs to the Thione was clearly laid down 
in the Constitution; it was a principle which 
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had existed from ancient times and was now 
defined beyond all manner of doubt. The 
sentiments entertained by His Imperial Majesty 
as to the relations existing between himself 
and the army were clearly set forth in the 
Imperial declaration of the 15th year of Meiji. 
The Emperor has supreme power over the 
army, which simply acknowledges his control 
and obeys his commands. Each officer vows 
allegiance and adherence to the Imperial 
declaration of the 15th year of Meiji, and pledges 
himself to fulfil his obligations. The primary 
duty of an officer is therefore to cherish the 
most loyal attachment to the Throne ; to render 
towards it the most unbounded obedience 
and confidence, and to serve his country even 
with his life. Unless these points are made 
clear, a true martial spirit cannot be looked for, 
no matter how perfect the organization of the 
army may be. The whole duty of each officer 
must be given to the Emperor, without any dis- 
traction of political or other considerations. It 
may seem that in some respects the rights of 
military officers are not equal to those of the 
common people, but this is a marked character- 
istic of their position, by virtue of which they are 
placed in intimate relations with the Throne 
and under its direct control. In conclusion, the 
Minister urged his hearers to impress on 
their subordinates the points that he had just 
enunciated. s 


Axraoucu it appeared at first that Mr. Sekigu- 
chi, Prefect of Shizuoka, had not suffered any 
serious injuries in the railway accident on the 
trth instant, his condition the next day was dis- 
quieting, and before long it became evident that 
grave complications were to be apprehended. 
Up to yesterday much anxiety was felt by his 
friends in Tokyo, and the public, seeing that a step, 
of rank wasspecially conferred on him by the E: 
peror and thata physician was officially despatch- 
ed from Tokyo to assist in the treatment of his 
case, concluded that his recovery was past hope. 
Indeed the Shégys Shimpé, a journal generally 
well informed, published in its issue of yester- 
day a statement that the Authorities had received 
telegraphic information of Mr. Sekiguchi’s death 
at 9 p.m. on the arst instant. 
ever, that this intelligence is erroneous and 
that, on the contrary, the injured man’s condi- 
tion has greatly improved since the 22nd inst. 








We believe, how- 








Tuat the minimum limit of age for candidates 
eligible for election to the Imperial Japanese 
Diet is fixed by law at thirty years, seems, to 
us a wise precaution, since it will help to ex- 
clude the Séshi, a class of juvenile political 
agitators not at all useful to their couniry or 
creditable to themselves. The Jiji Shimpo 
agrees so far as concerns the desirability of 
keeping the Soshi out of Parliament, but never- 
theless adheres to its previous criticism that the 
age should be reduced to twenty-five years. 
The reason assignéd by our contemporaty for this 
contention is that by making thirty years the 
mininium, it will seem to the Sdsfz that a pro- 





vision has been expressly designed to exclude 
them, and they will consequently be furnished 
with a ground of complaint and agitation. The 
Tékyd journal is, of course, better qualified 
than we to estimate how much importance at- 
taches to such a consideration. We should not 
be disposed, for our own patt, to pay great 
deference to the sentiments of these turbulent 
youths, did the duty of legislating fall on our 
shoulders, To say thata bad citizen is not to 
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be subjected to disabilities for fear of ruflling 
his ill-controlled temper, is a method of reason- 
ing that may be carried too far. Apart from 
this view, however, we cannot but think, on 
general principles, that the framers of the Con 
stitution did well not to err on the side of rash 
liberality. The privileges they have not em- 
bodied in the new laws can be granted with 
greater safety when experience shall have 
justified such a cause. 


Tue Government has announced its intention 
of abstaining hereafter from all transactions 
connected with the export of rice. This resolve 
came into force from the 1st instant and has 
given much satisfaction. Originally business 
of this character was undertaken as part of the 
Treasury's financial policy. Speaking briefly, 
it served as a means for procuring specie to be 
applied to purposes of currency redemption, the 
Authorities having decided—and events proved 
the wisdom of their decision—that instead of 
attempting to purchase specie with papef in the 
open market, a process that must have greatly 
accentuated the depreciation of the latter, they 
should accomplish their object by advancing 
dinsatsu in this country against commodities 
for export, and receiving such advances in silver 
abroad on the sale of the commodities. In 
respect of rice, the policy seems to have been 
continued for some time after the resumption of 
specie payments, doubtless because it was found 
convenient as an easy method of financing 
some of the country’s foreign obligations. In 
former years the business of exporting rice was 
scarcely contemplated by Japanese merchants : 
the prices generally ruling in this country offered 
no margin of profit. The Government, there- 
fore, came little if at all info competition with 
private exporters. But of late the state of 
affairs has changed. Japanese rice now finds 
a ready sale in Europe and its export constitutes 
an important feature of the country’s foreign 
trade. Under these circumstances complaints 
have justly been uttered against official inter- 
ference. It is said with inuch truth that private _ 
enterprise is virtually driven out of the field so 
soon as the Government enters it, and in view 
of these representations the Authorities have 
come to the resolve stated above. In feudal 
times rice was the one commodity handled as 
merchandise by the upper classes, They re- 
ceived their rents and incomes in this staple 
and converted it into coin by the usual processes 
of trade. Perhaps the old-time custom had 
something to do with official action in recent 
years. Certainly some of the rice exported on 
Government account had been received in liew 
of taxes. At all events, the Authorities now 
abandon their rdle as merchants, and there can 
be no second opinion about the wisdom of their 
determination. 


Tue: Choya Shimbun believes that a very large 
aumber. of merchants and others engaged more 
on less directly in business pursuits, are to-day 
in the unhappy and unenviable predicament of 
finding themselves deprived of, or rather de- 
nied, rights and privileges which they previously 
had every reason to suppose would be conferred 
ou them. ‘As soon as it was notified (says 
the Choya) that the direct national taxes, 
mentioned in the Law of the House of Peers 
and in the Law for the Election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representative 
to the the 
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tax, we ventured to express a doubt whe- 
ther this notification was in harmony with Art. 
I. of the Law of the House of Peers. The 
editor of the Yapan Mail, in commenting on 
our remarks, expressed opinions the appropriate- 
ness of which we will not now stop to discuss, 
but joined with us in the doubt we have in- 
dicated. We have already discussed that point, 
however, and our present business is to consider 
what influence the notification will exert on the 
organization of the House of Representatives. 
Opinions differ as to the standards for classify- 
ing taxes into direct and indirect, but the chief 
grounds of classification are either economic or 
legislative, and as their incidence and collec- 
tion are regulated by the former standard, it 
follows in practice that the results. arrived 
at under both methods are about identical. It 
seemed to us that while it is true that taxes on 
banking, on vehicles, ships, saké, tobacco, con- 
fections, &c., are borne by the consumers in the 
form of the higher prices orcharges paid by them, 
still they ought legally to be reckoned as direct 
national taxes, inasmuch as they are burdens 
imposed by the Legislature on business pursuits, 
and those that engage in such pursuits are held 
liable forpayment of the taxes at all seasons, even 
in the presence of actual losses on their busi- 
ness. The Authorities, however, are not of our 
way of thinking, and the so-called direct na- 
tional taxes are declared to be the land-tax 
and the income-tax. The legislature of a State 
ought to be representative of the various 
interests throughout the land; and by 
means a uniform and fixed policy ought to 
be evolved from those diverse interests, But 
as among the various individuals of whom 
society is composed, there are some unfitted 
for political responsibilities by lack, say, of 
fixity of purpose or of true public senti- 
ment, a standard is established to separate 
these from the classes who do-not fail in the 
qualifications mentioned. That standard is the 
possession of property. Now, there are 15,000 
saké-brewers who pay a direct tax annually of 
30 yen, irrespective of the profit or loss of their 
business ; and it seems to us that in the neces- 
sary qualifications they are not far inferior to 
ordinary land-owners. Then there are 7,000 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in con- 
fectionery, 13,000 makers of soy, 1,700 manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers tobacco, 
and 150 bankers, who are direct tax-payers toan 
amount of not less than 15 yen a year, while 
here are 23,000 owners of vehicles that are in 
the same case. Certainly they are not less 
capable of taking their share in the work of 
government than are farmers, and yet as they 
do not pay the so-called direct taxes they are 
denied the privileges extended to the latter.” 
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Tue series of annotated English classics for 
Indian students at present in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. has just been 
increased by two volumes, both of them plays of 
Shakespeare. The first of these, “ Richard III,’ 
is edited by Professor Tawney, the Principal of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. About the 
quality of the notes there can only be one opinion; 
they show the hand of an experienced scholar and 
teacher. One excellent feature is their constant 
reference to invaluable handbooks like Abbott's 
Shakespearian Grammar and Schmidt's Shake- 
sperian Lexicon, works which find a place in the 
library of every serious student of English liter- 
ature. The standard of scholarship nded 
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by the notes is higher than one might expect, 
and except for the care bestowed on idioms 
that are difficult only to a foreigner, yields 
nothing to that required at a home universi 
Japanese students who expect in these handy 
volumes to find a sort of ‘ Reading Shakespeare 
Made Easy’ will be completely disappointed. 
A thorough previous acquaintance with Eng- 
lish history and literature is taken for granted. 
It is in this respect that we find an objection to 
the use of the historical plays of Shakespeare 
with Japanese students. Their acquaintance 
with the history both of their own and of foreign 
lands is so meagre as to present embarrass- 
ments at every stage to the discursive or 
thorough teacher, When the teacher has to 
deal with a writer so inaccurate in history 
as Shakespeare is, he cannot fail to remark 
upon the errors that crop up everywhere. The 
first sentence in Principal Tawney’s Notes makes 
this difficulty sufficiently plain, ‘In the first 
act the dramatist has disregarded the historical 
order of events, as he has ‘ welded together’ the 
funeral of Henry VI. which took place in 1471, 
the arrest and murder of Clarence, which hap- 
pened in 1478, and the last illness of Edward 
IV., in 1483.” But critical remarks are com- 
pletely lost where the subject matter of the 
criticism is unknown to the listener. A teacher 
in this country will find that it is no light task 
to begin a class with such a play as “ Richard 
"or “Henry V..” Much valuable time will 
be taken up in giving the scholars an ac- 











s|quaintance with English personages of the 


fifteenth century about whom they know noth- 
ing and care nothing. This absence of the 
historical feeling is most noticeable. Another 
objection to the play of ‘Henry V.” is the in- 
troduction of the curious lingo of the Irishman 
Macmorris and his Scottish brother-in-arms, 
Captain Jamy, one’ paragraph of which would 
detain an ordinary Japanese class several days 
in the elucidation. Mr. Deighton has already 
edited, in this seri¢s, ‘‘ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” a play which seems to us in every way 
more suitable for ordinary class-work; and 
“The Winter's. Tale,” by the same editor, is 
already in the press. These, having an interest 
solely self-contained, so to speak, engage the 
attention of the reader much more readily and 
bring him into more immediate relations with 
the poet's genius. The price of these volumes is 
higher than.in the Clarendon Press Series, but 
not greater than the Rugby edition, published 
by Rivingtons. Their get-up is unexceptionable. 


Tuere is a process, according to the Zapan 
Herald, by which British merchants in Japan 
will be enabled to reap the benefit of any privi- 
leges granted to the United States by the revised 
treaty said to have been recently concluded, 
without submitting to the conditions that the 
treaty imposes. Stated as our contemporary 
states it, the process is somewhat obscure. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure whether the 
Herald does not intend its article to be an 
argumentum ad absurdum; an exposé of the 
impossibility of the situation by showing the 
extravagance of the only way out of it. 
“ American or English firms,” says the Herald, 
“employ indiscriminately employés of either 
nationality, and the English firms, if they found 
that they were placed in an adverse position as 
compared with that of their rivals, would simply 
adopt the latter alternative, and do business 
role their own American employés, who 
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could be established in another firm’s name at 
any port which offered an opening.” As it 
stands, this sentence is one of the strangest 


| puzzles imaginable; but its meaning may be 


gathered from the context. The idea is that 
British merchants would virtually place them- 
selves under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes, and carry on their business in the 
names and by the aid of American citizens. 
At first sight the proposal suggests an in- 
teresting condition of morality, It seems to be 
nothing more or less than a scheme to evade the 
law by carrying on business under false pre- 
tences. Our local contemporary is conscious 
of this difficulty. He admits that his plan would 
violate “ the spirit if not the letter of the law,” 
but he thinks that it would be no worse in this 
respect than “the continued residence outside 
treaty limits of certain foreigners, under the 
specious pretext that they are in Japanese em- 
ployment.” Seldom do we find such delight- 
fully frank dishonesty ; such open advocacy of 
the convenient doctrine that a breach of the law 
by one person confers a title to equal license on 
everybody else. For our own part, however, we 
think that the ¥apan Herald need not have 
represented the British merchant in this ques- 
tionable light. If, finding himself handicapped 
by his nationality, the British trader chose to 
employ Americans and to carry on his business 
in their name, he would, as we think, be per- 
fectly justified so far as the law goes, with- 
out borrowing pleas from any so-called evasion 
of its spirit by other persons. But how would 
Englishmen feel under such circumstances? 
Almost for the first time in history they would 
find that the name of England was no 
longer a passport to all the privileges of the 
most favoured nation, and that they must either 
be beaten from the field or take shelter under 
the wgis of a foreign Power. One can scarcely 
conceive the calm propounding of such -a pro- 
position. It implies a frame of mind the very 
antipodes of traditional British sentiment. To 
imagine that Englishmen would submit to be 
placed in this exceedingly humiliating position, 
or that they could console themselves with the 
prospect of any such derogatory subterfuge, is 
to ascribe to them a mood happily unwarranted 
by precedent, and entirely inconsistent with the 
spirit that has made England what she is. 


* 
ace 


We do not profess to understand the attitude 
of the Zapan Herald towards Treaty Revision. 
It blows hot and cold so successfully that its 
real opinions remain a mystery. But in one 
thing it has been consistent ; namely, in its re- 
peated suggestions that the suspension of the 
negotiations in 1887 was Japan's fault, It re- 
verts to this subject in a late issue, and pro- 
fesses to think that, whereas an agreement 
sufficiently satisfactory to all parties had been 
come to, had been embodied in a Draft Con- 
vention, and had been submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Governments concerned, the 
opposition of Viscount Tani and his party, at 
the cleventh hour, compelled the Japanese Go- 
vernment to suspend the negotiations. We 
confess that it surprises us to find this phantasy 
paraded once more before the public. Its value 
has never been appreciable, and its ingenuous- 
ness has always been more than doubtful. 
Everybody knows that the Japanese Govern- 
ment put a temporary end to the Conference ; 
everybody knows tliat the Japanese Government 
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to the strong agitation headed by Viscount Tani,/own accuser. There was no sworn testi-|defendant, Green, was the man who stopped 
and everybody knows, or ought to know, that}mony against him. He alone bore witness| him, as there was no other foreigner there.” To 


whether such opposition had or had not de- 
clared itself, the Japanese Government would 
have refused to approve the Convention. What 
useful end can possibly be served now by en- 
quiring how much or how little this result was 
influenced by the agitation that Viscount Tani 
and his fellow-thinkers headed? The one fact 
with which we have to deal is that the Japanese 
Government found itself unable to accept the 
Convention in the form proposed. It cannot 
be denied that its inability might have been 
signified with much better effect at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings. Had the negotiations 
been interrupted three months sooner, Japan's 
position would have been stronger and her 
diplomatic reputation uninjured. But this is 
merely a question of method. It is at all events 
certain that she acted strictly within her rights. 
‘The time chosen by her Government to dissent 
from the arrangement, was the time duly ap- 
pointed for such action by any of the Govern- 
ments concerned. What we are alone concerned 
with, then, is the cause of her decision. And 
surely there can be no honest doubt about that? 
Surely it cannot be pretended that if the condi- 
tions- contained in the Draft Convention had 
been reasonably acceptable, Japan would have 
rejected them? For years her representatives 
had spared no pains to conciliate the prejudices 
and remove the objections of the Foreign Powers. 
For years they had made Treaty Revision one 
of their principal aims. Is it conceivable that 
mere caprice would have induced them to draw 
back When the goal was in sight? The plain 
truth, as we now know, is that the conditions 
embodied in the Draft Convention were such as 
no self-respecting Power could have accepted. 
To lay the blame of failure on her shoulders 
because she declined to endorse such condi- 
tions, is as though one should hold her entirely 
responsible for not accepting any one of the 
schemes previously propounded by Foreign 
Powers. Then follows the question, who im- 
posed such conditions? And then the second 
question, did the Foreign Representatives really 
believe that such conditions could be either 
accepted in theory or carried out in practice? 
We know well how immensely difficult was the 
task proposed to the Conference, and we give 
the fullest credit to the good-will and the skill 
of the negotiators. But when we come to an- 
swer the above two questions, Viscount Tani's 
agitation and the tardiness of Japan's decision 
sink to the level of almost insignificant con- 
siderations. 


Earty in March a British seaman, named Eklof, 
was tried in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan on a 
charge preferred by himself, was convicted on 
his own testimony, and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. ‘The man has now been 
released from jail after serving half of his term. 
This mitigation of his sentence is due to repre- 
sentations made to H.B.M.'s Chargé d'A ffatres 
by the Acting Judge—at the instance, we 
believe, of Mr. Consul Troup, by ‘whom the 
sentence was pronounced, The case eminently 
called for clemency. Had Eklof kept silence, 
his comrade Green would have been convicted 
and he himself would have escaped: scot-free. 
At the same time, we cannot but regret that the 





sentence was not remitted altogether. For 
the trial and its result were a travesty. There 
was no charge against Eklgf. 
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against himself, under an oath administered 
with respect to the trial of another man. The 
only evidence before the Court went to show 
that he was not guilty. In fact, there was not 
a scintilla of legal justification for his convic- 
tion, Very likely he-was the real culprit. It is 
not at all probable that he would otherwise have 
confessed to the crime. But sentences of im- 
prisonment are not pronounced in British Law 
Courts on the strength of probablities unsup- 
ported by any evidence and contradicted by 
several witnesses. Doubtless Her Majesty's 
Chargé d' Affaires did not feel called upon, if 
indeed he had ‘competence, to go beyond ‘the 
recommendation of the Acting Judge, but it is 
none the less to be wished that some means 
could have been found of correcting an injustice 
such as is happily rare in the annals of British 
judicature. 
* bd * 

Another interesting feature of this case is the 
conduct of the Japanese witnesses. There were 
four of these, and on the strength of their 
evidence Eklof's comrade Green would have 
been convicted had not Eklof stepped forward 
and declared himself guilty of the stabbing. 
The Consul at once accepted Eklof’s confession, 
and made no. attempt to re-examine the Japa- 
nese witnesses, or to reconcile the conflict be- 
tween their testimony and Eklof’s confession. 
Subsequently he sent copies of the evidence to 
the Japanese Public Prosecutor and requested 
that an enquiry should be instituted into the 
conduct of the Japanese witnesses. The request 
was entertained, with the result that the wit- 
nesses were found to have been guilty of care- 
lessness and a consequent mistake in identifica- 
tion. Butas there did not appear to have been 
any wilful perversion of the truth, the Prosecutor 
decided to take no further proceedings. Such, 
at least, is the slory of the Fapan Herald, and 
our contemporary comments on it in strong 
language, observing that if this kind of license 
in the witness-box be left unpunished, nobody 
can be secure against conviction for a crime 
he never committed. The fear seems 
liwle “fine.” This solitary instance scarcely 
warrants an apprehension’ that “certain Japa- 
nese may seize upon the first foreigner they 
come across and swear that he is the culprit.” 
In the main we agree with our contemporary 
that ‘to dismiss the affair with the simple re- 
mark that is was all a mistake” is eminently 
unsatisfactory ; but since accuracy and justice 
are in question, we are constrained to say that 
the Yapan Herald itself is the most conspicuous 
sinner of all. We do not allude to its curious 
attempt to hold the Japanese Public Prosecutor 
responsible for the still more curious sentence 
passed by the British Consul upon Eklof, against 
whom the Japanese witnesses had given no 
testimony whatever. Such an attempt can only 
be regarded as persiflage. What we allude to 
rather is the distinct statement that “there was, 
in any case, deliberate perjury.” So grave an 
accusation, being, as it is, directly opposed to 
the conclusion arrived at by the Public Prose- 
cutor, and raising, as it does, very serious doubts 
as to the morale of Japanese witnesses generally, 
should not be lightly made or lightly dismissed. 
On what grounds, then, does the Hera/d base the 
charge of “deliberate perjury?” Simply on these, 
that whereas there were certainly two foreigners 








begin with, this is nonsense. There was never 
any question of the complainant being “ stop- 
ped.” What he swore was that, stones having 
been thrown into a saéé-shop where he was 
seated, he came out, and seeing a foreigner 
running away, gave chase; that the foreigner 
turned and stabbed him, and that he was sure 
it was Green because there was no other fo- 
reigner about. The Yapan Herald, having, by 
a printer's blunder, converted “stopped” into 
“stabbed,” now prefers a charge of perjury on 
its own mutilated sentence. That is a minor 
point, however. The important feature is that 
the complainant's identification rested wholly on 
the belief that Green alone, and no other fo- 
reigner was present. Now who is to say that 
the complainant had cognisance of any other 
foreigner being present? 
beyond question that either Green or Eklof 
did run away. Does it follow that when 
the. complainant pursued one of them, he 
was aware also of the other's presence, or 
that he was aware of it at any time? The 
strong probability is that he noticed only 
the man he pursued, and that after he was 
stabbed he took very little notice of any one. 
Yet on the strength of his failure to observe the 
two men, who were not proved to have been at 
any time together, and who certainly were 
separate at the moment of the assault, he is 
charged with ‘deliberate perjury.” Then the 
Herald goes on to say :—‘‘ As the case stands, 
it certainly looks as if the Japanese, having 
caught one foreigner out of two who were 
running away, deliberately swore—one and all 
—that the man they had caught was the one 
who had committed the assault; and although 
the two men were totally different in appearance, 
they backed up their original contention by 
explaining that they were enabled to recognise 
him because he was under the light of a lamp.” 
Now this statement contains two serious 
blunders. First, the Japanese did not “ swear, 
one and all, that the man they had caught was 
the man who had committed the assault.” Only 
two of the four witness spoke to the catching of 
Green at all, and of these one did not swear 
that he had seen Green do the stabbing. The 
second blunder is that “they backed up their 
original contention by explaining that they were 
enabled to recognise Green because he was 
under the light of a lamp.” Only one of the 
four witnesses spoke of a lamp at all, and it did 
not appear whether he observed the arrest or the 
stabbing by that agency. We are not at all 
satisfied ourselves, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, that the Japanese witnesses have 
been efficiently dealt with, or that the issue of 
the Public Prosecutor's investigation will help to 
deter others from similar carelessness. But we 
certainly cannot discover that the sweeping 
strictures of the Fapan Herald are warranted 
by its own report of what transpired in Court. 


The evidence showed 





In the advertisements of leading publishers we 
find anew term, “sur Fapon.” Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., for example, announce a 
large quarto book containing sixty mono-tint 
plates of remarkable bindings in the British 
Museum. Two hundred copies represent the 
whole edition, and of these 175 have Japanese 
paper covers while 25 have plates “sur Fapor.” 
For artistic purposes the paper of Japan is now 
edogiiged as the best inthe world. ‘The paper 
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used for coloured prints during the early part of 
this century is eagerly sought after by Western 
artists. Paper-making has been tolerably suc- 
cessful as an industry in Japan of late years, 
but it is probably destined to assume very large 
dimensions one of these day: 








In addition to the facts already excerpted by us 
from Dr, Mayet’s essay, read before the Ger- 
man Asiatic Society, the following points are of 
interest :—More than ten years ago a very bad 
form of Stock Exchange gambling was originated 
inthe Yokohama Exchange. This was called 
Asukea “deposit business.” Here the 
contracting parties each made a deposit of 2 
per cent. as caution money, and made an agree- 
ment as to a medium rate of exchange, If the 
rate exceeded the medium, A received the dif- 
ference; if it sunk below the medum, B reccived 
the difference. This payment of differences was 
made daily during the term of contract. Of 
course in ordinary cases ina long contract losses 
and gains were about balanced ; but where the 
rate continued steadily high or low for a long 
period, the losses and gains often amounted 
to very considerable sums. Such of business 
was at length forbidden by Government. This 
gave rise, at that time, toa rumour that all time 
transactions had been forbidden. In Europe, as 
inthe case of Sir John Barnard’s Act in England 
at the beginning of last century, attempts have 
been made to sepress time-transactions, but in 
vain. They are now everywhere permitted, and 
in Japan they were sometimes absolutely neces- 
sary and beneficial, as they enabled the mer- 
chant in times of great oscillations to evade the 
tisk of the differences of value between silver 
Exchange-operations such as take 
place in European Exchanges, where it is some- 
times in the buyer's option to sell instead of to 
buy, or to buy more or less, or to back out of his 
bargain, provided he does so within a certain 
period, having paid a price for the right of such 
option, seem to be quite unknown to the Japa- 
nese exchanges. Transactionsin Japan are done 
in the precious metals, Government Bonds, and 
in the shares of Banks and Industrial Com- 
panies. In a Japanese newspaper (e.g. the Hoch? 
Shimbun), the state of the money-market is 
given somewhat as follows :—First a short sum- 
mary of exchange ; then for each kind of stock 
the quotation of every transaction individually in 
the succession of their occurrence.’ Three 
sets of quotations are given, Asaba, Homba, 
and Miban ;—Z.e. morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing quotations. Of these the Homa are the 
principal ones. 





and paper. 


* 
are 


It will be seen that this essay refers to the 
state of affairs existing some years ago. A 
careful study of the half-yearly reports addressed 
by the Exchanges to the Minister of Finance 
and of the notifications issued from time to time 
by the latter, would show that some portions of 
the essay require modification. As it stands, 
however, it represents much labour, and Dr. 
Mayet is to be thanked for publishing it, more 
especially since the outline only of the Exchange 
system has been altered, and that in trifling 
respects, since the time of his researches. It is 
shown in the essay that Japanese financiers have 
an opportunity of grafting upon their Exchanges 
a valuable improvement not compatible with the 
organization of similar institutions in Europe 
and America. Employing the Japanese system, 
it would be easy to add greatly to the complete- 
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ness and value of the intelligence appearing 
daily in the commercial press by giving the 
quantities of stock exchanged as well as the 
rates. Statistical knowledge as to such quanti- 
ties is already available by the Japanese system, 
and requires only to be published, whereas no. 
such knowledge is procurable in Occidental 
systems. This thoroughly useful and practical 
suggestion of Dr. Mayet's deserves attention. 
-It is possible that his essay, owing to its brevity 
and unpretentious character, may not attract the 
notice it deserves. Any improvement in the 
Intelligence Department of the mercantile world, 
that is to say, any improvement in our know- 
ledge of the real circumstances of the markets, 
would be a boon not only to the speculator but 
also to the public at large. 

Tue irouble from the silting up of the Peiho, 
recently prophecied by the Chinese Times, has 
commenced, and in ils issue of the 13th inst. the 
Tientsin journal says :—The stcamers are just 
now experiencing considerable difficulty in 
reaching the Bund.- The Tientsin reach has silted 
up a little, and two or three steamers “ piled up ” 
there during the past week. It has been anti- 
cipated that the bed of the Peiho would silt 
up as it did three years ago, but to the pre- 
sent, beyond a few new formations of shoals 
in the river bed, there appears to be plenty of 
water. The main cause of the steamers not being 
able to come to the Bund has been due to the 
low tides, the water on the Bar being sometimes 
only 7ft. Yesterday there was only oft. 6in. 
depth of water, notwithstanding that to-morrow 
there will be spring tide. There is, conse- 
quently, great activity among the tugs and 
lighters of both companies, who undoubtedly 
find the river Peiho bigger than they anticipated. 
* * * A timely protest to the Viceroy by the 
Commissioner of Customs caused a suspension 
of the order to remove the railway bridge, and a 
consultation of competent experts was called by 
him to advise as to the capacity of the bridge 
for admitting junks of the largest size. On 
receiving the report of the Commissioner 
the Viceroy ordered the bridge to stand, and 
the junk traflic to proceed under proper regula- 
tions, Forty-six of the largest junks that come 
to Tientsin laden with rice have so far been 
passed through without the least difficulty. 
The bridge, therefore, will be allowed to be 
completed, which is undoubtedly the best 
thing that can be done under the circumstances, 
for though the locality is the very worst that 
could have been selected, and the foreshortening 
of the approaches to adapt the material, de- 
signed for a wider part of the river, to the 
present site, has quite spoiled the appearance of 
the structure, the removal of the works already 
so far advanced would have been a most im- 
politic concession to a senseless opposition, and 
would have been a perpetual encouragement to 
future obstructives of railway progress. It is 
tight to remark that the Commissioner of 
Customs was among those who were opposed 
to the erection of the bridge on its present site. 
The argument which had most weight with the 
authorities in rescinding the order for removal 
was that by no possibility could the work have 
been accomplished under six months, during 
which time trafic on the river must have 
been continuously obstructed. We are glad to 
hear that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner of Customs, H.E. the Viceroy has been 
pleased to appoint Captain Li Bueh to regulate 
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the passage of junks throngh the bridge. * * * 
The writer of the ‘Peking notes” says:—The 
“Peking University” is taking shape, the first 
prospectus having been issued, with the name of 
Bishop Fowler as Chancellor. Thereisa‘‘College 
of Liberal Arts with Mr. Pilcher as Dean; a“Col- 
lege of Science,”notyet organised; the Wiley Col- 
lege of Theology, under Mr. Lowry ; a “College 
of Medicine,” a ‘‘ Preparatory School,” and the 
“John Walker Industrial School.” The College 
of Medicine is in full work under Professors 
Curtiss and Crews, with two Chinese Instructors 
and Dr. Hopkins Lecturer on eye and ear 
disease, and Drs. Dudgeon and Pritchard as 
Special Lecturers. It appears from the pro- 
spectus that all graduates passing a satisfactory 
examination are assured of assignment to official 
rank and service in the Chinese Army and Navy. 
This seems a fair inducement to students, and 
it is to be hoped the new university will prosper. 





Turex Chinese fishermen hauling in their nets 
the other morning off the beach at Sandy Point, 
says the Singapore Free Press, felt by the strain 
that they had caught some large fish. Pleased 
at their good haul they pulled away with a will 
and brought to the surface a new submarine 
monster the like of which they had never seen 
before. It proved to be not a fish but a torpedo, 
and is most likely the one lost some time ago 
by H.M.S. Orion. The torpedo is none the 
worse for its long immersion ; only one of the 
blades of its propeller is slightly bent. The 
torpedo is over at Sandy Point, where it was 
taken by its finders. The reward offered some 
time ago for its recovery was $30, and’ it was 
lost in the middle of October last year. The 
torpedo was taked on board the Or#on this after- 
noon, and the fishermen received not only their 
teward of $30 but $10 extra for the damage 
done to their nets. This is no doubt the best 
haul they have had for many aday. © * * 
From a private letter, our Singapore contem- 
porary learns that the U.S.S. Funrata, Com- 
mander Wise, arrived in New York on 
February 4th last. The Juniata arrived 
in Singapore on Saturday, October 6th, 1888, 
after having experienced a typhoon on the 
way down from Hongkong. She sustained 
considerable damage, her boats having been 
washed away and her rudder-head damaged. 
She went into New Harbour Dock for repairs, 
and in the letter mentioned Captain Wise speaks 
in the highest praise of the work done. The 
Funiata had very heavy weather across the 
Atlantic and the new rudder was put to a severe 
test. The Juniata is to be placed in ‘ Rotten 
Row.” * * * We have frequently referred 
to the good work of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Singapore, and noted 
the activity of its agents in prosecuting brutal 
men who ill-use dumb creatures. Accord- 
ing to the Singapore paper the monthly report 
shows that the Society prosecuted in twenty 
cases during March. The total amount of fines 
paid was $60, Three of the offenders were sent 
to jailfor ten days’ rigorous imprisonment each. 
Yokohama could beat that record if the bullock 
drivers alone in this Settlement got their deserts. 





From Hongkong we learn that the Jmpéricuse, 
Captain May, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon, left that port on the 16th for 
the south with the Admiral on board. She will 
proceed first to British North Borneo, thence to 
Java, then on to Penang and Singapore, return 
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ing to Hongkong the latter end of next month. 
* * # His Honour the Chief Justice (Hon, 
J. Russell, C.M.G.) took his departure on the 
17th for England by the French mail steamer 
Saghalien, on leave of absence. Consequent on 
Mr. Russell's departure, Mr. Fielding Clarke has 
been appointed Acting Chief Justice, Mr. A. G. 
Wise, Acting Puisne Judge, and Mr. Bruce Shep- 
herd, Acting Registrar of the Supreme Court. 
* * © The Amy Sherwin Opera Company wound 
-up their season in Hongkong with “ Trovatore,” 
and Leonora, it is stated, was one of Miss Sher- 
wins finest impersonations. The company per- 
formed before crowded houses during their stay 
in the Crown Colony, and seem to have 
created a more favourable impression, as 
we read that when they departed for Shanghai 
in the P. & O. steamer Clyde on the 16th inst., 
a “large number of friends and admirers went 
on board the steamer to take farewell of the 
Company and wish them Jon voyage.” * * * 
The City Hall Theatre was no sooner vacated 
by the opera company than it was occupied by 
a Japanese troupe of eighteen performers just 
ved from Osaka, said to be the best combina- 
tion of talent in their particular line ever got to- 
gether, 
was well attended and highly successful, many 
daring and novel feats being cleverly performed. 








‘The press notices say that the show 


Tue recent departure of Mr. Storrs for the 
United States caused a vacancy in the staff of 
the Law College in the Imperial University. 
Mr. Storrs for three years held the post of Pro- 
fessor of English Law, having succeeded, after 
a short interval, Mr. H. Terry, now a practicing 
lawyer in New York city. During the absence of 
Mr. Phelpsin England as United States Minister, 
Mr. Terry conducted for him a law course at Yale 
University, a gratifying proof of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held. These two able 
lawyers deserved an equally able successor, and 
such has been found in Mr. A. Tison, a graduate 
of Harvard University, selected by President 
Elliot as the one amongst Harvard Jaw graduates 
most likely to do honour to the institution which 
gave him his degree. Mr. Tison, having taken 
an Arts course in Olivet College, Michigan, served 
on its staff for the five years following 1878 as 
professor of Latin. Thereafter he went eastwards 
to study law at Harvard, where he took a lead- 
ing place all through his course. In 1886 he 
received from Harvard the degrees of A.M. and 
LL.B., and immediately proceeded to New 
York city, where he practised law until the pas; 
winter. Professor Tison we believe, of 
French extraction. During his college and after 
career he has shown strong sympathy with 
Christian work, and has given no little aid to 
the organizations for its promotion with which 
he has been connected. 





A yew phase of the examination question is 
opening up, namely the excessive length of 
time during which pupils are kept under ex- 
amination. No more fatiguing work could be 
devised or dreamed of than the continuous brain 
pressure involved in an unbroken tussle of 
hours with a long examination paper. A 
maximum limit per diem of six hours has been 
fixed by medical authorities; and yet this is 
frequently exceeded, to the undoubted injury 
of the health and brains of candidates. “The 
College of Preceptors has been charged—and 
its reply is not a denial—with keeping boys and 
girls under examination for nine or ten hours a 
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day. It even pleads a minimum where the 
medical authorities have established a ma.xé- 
mun ;—*Tt is only under very rare circum- 
stances,” runs the reply, “thata candidate willbe 
compelled to spend more than six or seven hours 
aday in the examination room.” The following 
extract from a private letter throws a pathetic 
light on this unwise overpressure.“ We are in 
very good spirits,” writes a mistress of a pre-pre- 
paratory school, “about A. B., our highest boy, 
only 11} years old. The masters of X., a pre- 
paratory school for Winchester College, are 
taking him for £30 per annum, to supply com- 
petition to the boys in their scholarship class. 
* * He looked very white and tired alter his 
two days of examination at X., and he was told 
very plainly that his post would not be a sine- 
cure.” Is not this very much like the treatment 
allotted to Strasburg geese ? 


Mr. Joun J. Mantuany, Harbour Master at 
Kobe, in the interest of life and property, has 
issued the following notic ‘Whereas un- 
licensed persons are in the habit of offering 
their services as pilots for the Inland Sea, and 
whereas it is advisable, in the interest of under- 
writers and others, that only properly qualified 
men be employed for this very intricate navi- 
gation, therefore captains, owners, and agents 
are hereby notified that licensed pilots can al- 
ways be obtained by applying at the Harbour 
Master's Office. Captains who do not engage 
a pilot through the Harbour Master's Office are 
advised to examine an applicant's license before 
employing him. 





Tue following Notice to Mariners, in reference 
toa rock off Low Chik-kok, in the Wénchow dis- 
trict of the China Sea, has been issued from the 
Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs :—Notice is hereby given 
that Captain Farrow, commanding the Chinese 
revenue steamer Jing Féng, reports the exist- 
ence of a rock awash at low water spring tides, 
about 2} miles N.N.W. of Low Chik-kok, and 
about 2 miles distant from the southern extreme 
of Kinsing Island, off Shoal Bay. The position 
is generally marked by a red buoy placed there 
by junkmen frequenting these waters, The 
rock is not marked on the latest edition of the 
British Admiralty Chart No. 1,759. 











Tue E, & A, steamer Cafferthun, which arrived 
at Hongkong from Australian ports on the 13th 
instant, has the following in her report:—The 
Co.'s steamer Afenmuir was in Port Darwin on 
our arrival there, and still remained when we 
left. She is bound to Java ports, Singapore, 
Hongkong, and Japan, with a large number of 
passengers, on an excursion trip. Since she was 
last in China, the J/enmuir has undergone ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs, having been fitted 
with new decks, new boilers and quadruple ex- 
pansion engines, and her saloon accommodation 
has been remodelled and considerably enlarged. 





Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
inthe Bank of Japan on the 2oth instant, were 


as follow 
Coxventintx Nores. 





Rassnyes ayo Securities. 





Notes issued 





‘old coin and bullion, rg 
Silver coin and bullion. 26, 





Public Loan Bonds... 14) 

Treasury Bills ee 

Government Dills, 3,031,609 
2,083,294 





| Deeds .... 


6.739 





Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,531,109 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
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yen 57,985,610 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 1,163,605 as compared with 
yen 59,149,215 at the end of the previous week. 








Mr. Gurtanp, the agent of the China Shippers’ 
Matual S. N. Co., Ld., informs the V.-C. Daily 
News that he has received a telegram from the 
company's head office in London saying that 
the Annual Meeting took place on Monday, the 
15th instant, and was most satisfactory. The 
dividend declared is 8 per cent., the reserve 
fund now amounts to £52,000, and £3,500 
have “been carried forward. * * * The 
same paper say! ‘We are glad to hear that 
the British Government's claim, Mr. Mansfield’s 
private claim, and several other British claims 
for damage arising out of the riot at Chinkiang 
have been duly passed by the Chinese authorities. 








Tue following telegram, dated at Chicago on 
the 28th ult., referring to the destruction of a 
great quantity of Japanese tea, is of consider- 
able interest in Yokohama :— 


In consequence of the destruction on Tuesday morning last of 
at least 3,000,000 pounds of tex in the Central Warehouse: fre, 
an advance in. the price of this commodity will soon be felt 
Uhroughont the Narthand North-west, "his advance will or a 
time be felt only aa regards prices on the lower grade of Japans, 
this being, for the most part, the grade which was destroyed 
Among the importers and. jobbers of Chicago the feeling was a 
umiton the question of an advance, the only difference being’ the 
amount of the raise. Some are of the opinion that the advance of 
Tow grades will be about 2. cents. 
salesnven of the probable advance of low-grade Japan: 
meniber of the ftm of Sherman Brothers & Cox importers 
Our opinion the advance will be from 3 tos cents. There is a 
scarcity of low-grade tea. now in the market, as compared to 
amount in former years.) This year's erp from Jopan will not 
Teach us’ before the middle of June and the second installment 
‘will come some time in October.” 








“We have ad 












Tue Choya Shimiun is sarcastic over the fol- 
lowing announcement, which it states has been 
brought to its notice by a correspondent, who 


saw it displayed in Shimbashi Station :— 


Fine Arts ition 

‘An Ancient and Modern Articles of Fine Arts will be open 
the public view from rst to geth April next month at Sakura; 
Oka’ Uyeno-park Tokyo, y to exh 
something is request to make information of it to this Kyokai at 
the same place, 














Nipon Dijitsu Kyokai 
(Fihe" Art” Atsocistion) 


The Choya hopes the promoters of the Biji/su 
Kyokai will not give the public any more of 
this class of production. We echo the hope. 


Fine broke out about half-past one o'clock on 
Monday at the house, No. 205, Bluff, occupied 
by Mr. Wright, of H.B.M.’s Consulate. No 
engine could be brought near enough to be 
effective, the house standing on the side of a 
hill, and the whole building and its contents were 
destroyed. Mr. Wright was absent in Tokyo. 
We believe thehouse and furniture were insured. 








Tris said that the Canadian Government have 
agreed to subsidise an Atlantic line of steamers 
in connection with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The subsidy will be arranged on the 
basis of 110,000/. per annum fora fortnightly 
service, and there is no restriction as to the 
British port of departure. 


Tux funeral of Mr. H.W. Mansfield took place 
on Wednesday, the remains of the deceased 
gentleman being followed to the grave by a 
large number of friends, representatives of the 
various banks acting as chief mourners. 


Her Mayesty’s Minister and Mrs. Fraser are 
expected to reach Japan in the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer Verona, which is due here on 
the 1st proximo. 


Tux Fiji Shimpo and Nichi Nichi Shimbun ot 
Thursday both published sketch plans of the 
new harbour scheme for Yokohama. 


Tue New York Mail and Express states that 
Mr. T. A. Edison has been badly injured in the 
eyes by chemicals during an experiment, 
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THE PRESENT REACTION IN 
FAPAN. 
+ 








T has long been foretold that a reac- 

tion would occur in Japan against the 
wholesale adoption of foreign civilization. 
The prophesy used to take an ominous 
form. Indiscriminate enthusiasm, it was 
said, would turn to equally indiscriminate 
hatred, and the foreigner would find him- 
self living once more in an atmosphere 
such as that which made his life so dis- 
agreeable before the fall of the TOKUGAWA 
Dynasty. All impulses hitherto obeyed 
by humanity justified a forecast of this 
kind. Neither growth nor decline proceed 
with permanent uniformity. On general 
principles one could always be safe in 
saying that, sooner or later, Japan would 
halt in her course and turn her face back- 
wards. The more rapid her assimilation of 
Western civilization, the more certain did 
the advent of this reactionary mood become. 
It is upon her now. No one can mistake 
the fact, though opinions may differ as to 
ils significance. 

Such reaction, being an inevitable fea- 
ture of all national movements and there- 
fore neither startling nor unnatural, will 
probably be viewed with indifference by 
many observers. But there is at least an 
equal probability that it will be exag- 


gerated and misconstrued by others. Let 
us look back a little, then, and see 
whether, by examining its proximate 


causes, we can form any trustworthy 
estimate of its force and extent. It began, 
we think, in 1886, when the adoption of 
foreign female costume became an article 
of official faith. 
of the controversy that grew out of that 
measure, let us say nothing now. Its 
policy, from an international and social 
point of view, we have never questioned ; 
its prudence, from a national point of 
view, we could never endorse; and its 
unwisdom from an economical, hygienic 


Concerning the merits 


and artistic point of view was never, we 
imagine, open to much question. Grant- 
ing everything that can be said in its 
favour, there can be no doubt that it 
suddenly transformed the general question 
of the advantages of Occidental civiliza- 
tion into a special question of personal 
inconvenience, and that it unexpectedly 
led each unit of the upper classes to ask 
himself whether imitation was to be raised 
to the rank of an irksome duty, and whe- 
ther, without thought of cost or comfort. 
the nation must change its clothes as well 
as its systems. Men will adapt themselves 
without reluctance to the most 
sweeping alterations and reforms so long 
as their domestic circle is not invaded. 
But the habits of their daily lives 
are dear to them, and must not be dis- 
turbed with impunity. It was just when 
an undercurrent of discontent had been 
set flowing by this bold innovation, that 
the capital witnessed something like a 
carnival of social entertainments in foreign 
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style. Instead of Kapport and Hitotsu- 
to-ya, “gilded youths” began to whistle 
valses and schottiches ; gamins grew fasti- 
dious about fire-works, and the pas de 
deux became a supreme achievement 
among ambitious danseuses. It was all 
very harmless in its way and not particu- 
larly costly. But it added fuel to the fire, 
and gave caricaturists, on the one side, 
and moralists on the other, an opportunity 
of publishing the ludicrous as well as the 
luxurious aspects of the imported civiliza- 
tion. Then ensued the Treaty Revision 
trouble. The influence of that insoluble 
problem had, indeed, been long at work. 
For years the Japancse had been learning 
how inconsistent are the practice and the 
principles of Occidental civilization. Not 
for the first time in 1887 did they make 
the discovery that Western States in their 
dealings with ‘the Orient respect might 
only, and pay not the smallest attention to 
right except when it accords with their in- 
terests. What they did discover in 1887 
—or, to speak more correctly, what they 
imagined they had discovered—was the 
danger that national self-respect would 
have to be sacrificed altogether 
the unreasonable requirements of foreign 
Powers were resolutely opposed. It seems 
more than probable that no such exagge- 
rated discovery would have been made 
had not the mood to make it existed al- 
ready, owing to the causes cited above. 


unless 


}At all events, the fall of 1887 found the 


nation beginning to be pervaded by the 
apprehension that it had travelled too re- 
pidly ; that it was in danger of losing its 
individuality altogether, and that the way 
to compete with foreign countries was not 
to follow in their wake by copying their 
example, but rather to strengthen and 
develop the faculties that belong specially 
to the genius of the country. This convic- 
tion has now passed into the cry of the 
day. Under the name of Aoku-sut Hozon 
(preservation of the national excellencies) 
it is recognised as the guiding principle, 
the first duty, of the present generation. 
It is talked of, written about, and even em- 
bodied in song. It inspires the lectures that 
are delivered before scientific and political 
associations, and its manifests its influence 
in athousand directions of every-day life. 
Even Buddhism has taken advantage of 
it, and endeavoured to rekindle the embers 
of afaint faith by connecting the dignity 
of the Throne with the permanence of 
SHAKKA’S doctrine (Son-no Ho-butsu). 

In discussing this state of affairs from a 
foreign standpoint it must not be for- 
gotten that foreign writers themselves have 
contributed materially to bring it about. 
During the past few years there has been 
no attempt on the part of Western 
journalists and essayists to conceal their 
contempt for Japan’s imitative tendencies. 
So little sympathy had they with the 
country’s apparently wholesale sacrifice of 
individuality, that they even began to 
contrast such self-efflacement unfavourably 








with the dignity and solidity of Chinese 
conservatism, for which previously they 
had found only terms of abuse and dei. 
sion. Since, then, we ourselves are pat; 
responsible for Japan’s recovered cos. 
sciousness that her own national traits are 
worth preserving and her own peculr 
abilities worth cultivating, let us not regard 
the present reaction as purely capricios 
or entirely blamable. It is, on the co. 
trary, a wholesome impulse, to be wee 
comed within limits by all friends of the 
country, and to be contemplated without 
uneasiness by foreigners so long as it 
presents no essentially anti-foreign aspect. 
Of course we cannot anticipate that every 
one influenced by the reaction will reason 
justly about it, and distinguish impartaly 
that to revolt against converting Japan 
intoa ¢abula rasa for the inscription of 
foreign institutions and systems does not 
necessitate umbrage against those institu- 
tions and systems themselves. There 
are blind, hot-headed units in every crond, 
and it is pretty certain that by these uo such 
calm discrimination is, or will be, made 
Theself-asserting effort on Japan’s partwill, 
therefore, involve some unpleasantness and 
give rise to some misconstructions, But 
we regard it ourselves with complete com 
fidence. Even though it were less evidest 
that no reaction can possibly be catriedto 





mischievous lengths; that the country's 
irrevocably wedded to all the useful and 
essential features of its new progress, and 
that the spirit of exclusiveness bas log 
ceased to be anything but an evil memay 
we should take comfort when we fu 
journals like the Aladnichi Shimbun utter- 
ing strong and earnest warnings agaits! 
the danger of confounding the objec 
tive and subjective aspects of the cast 
the foolishness of imagining that becaws¢ 
Japan has fallen into the error of copy's 
foreigners too closely, she is now to vst 
on them her own want of judgment. The 
Tékyd journal asserts that in the articles 
published by many newspapers and peo 
dicals, smouldering embers of the old }* 
(barbarian expelling) spirit may be Je 
tected, and expresses unbounded astonii- 
ment that such should be the case, since! 
Japan is to compete successfully with { 
reign countries, it is essential that st 
should have close intercourse with the 
and possess full knowledge of their doing 
We do not, however, share the surprist 
the Mainichi Shimbun. For, in the ft 
place, it appears almost inevitable thet it 
reactionary impulse, supposing it to have 
any vitality, should at the outset pus! #* 
beyond purely impersonal considerati 
and in the second, the ephemeral literal 
of almost every Western country brealitS 
sentiments which, did they appear it “* 
Japanese press, might easily be const 
as a recrudescence of the Yo-i spirit. We 
hold, in short, that it is well for the 0: on 
to have been roused to this mood, and t)* 
there is not the slightest reason to 
pate inconvenient consequences. Bys* 
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foreign critics the €Vent will be miscon- 
strued: thatis inevitable. But time will 
prove it to be nothing more than a whole- 
some revolt against sclf-cffacement. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 
gee 
(By 4 Jarasese) 


1 

O intelligent observer of current life 

and thought in this country can fail to 
be struck by an extraordinary outburst of 
intellectual activity among the younger 
members of the community. In the rising 
generation we recognize a new and grow- 
ing power, destined probably to bring 
about a great and wholesome change in 
the tone of every department of the na- 
tional life. The civilization of the country 
is now entering upon-a new stage of 
development. 

Since Japan started on her career of 
progress, she has passed thorough two 
epochs of development, and is now at the 
threshold of a third and most important 
one. The first may be called the epoch of 
iconoclasm, and thé second that of assimi- 
lation. Roughly speaking, the first de- 
cade of the present reign (1868-1877) may 
be taken to represent the period during 
which the leaders of the new civilization in 
this country had to combat the various 
prejudices and narrow notions educated 
by the policy of seclusion that the wary 
Shogunate Government had pursued for 
upwards of two and a half centuries. 
During the next ten years (1877-1887), 
the nation, now for the most part free 
from the conservative sentiments that had 
made it hesitate and waver in its new 
career, zealously drank in the spirit 
of Occidental civilization. It was dur- 
ing this period that the last traces of 
that deadly hatred of “the evil religion” 
—hatred underlying the strong anti- 
pathy entertained in former times to- 
wards every foreign nation and every 
thing-associated with foreign nations—was 
completely removed from the public mind. 
It was during this period also that the 
new system of collegiate as well as pri- 
mary education on European bases, in- 
stituted in the preceding decade, began 
to bear fruit, and that young students 
returned ih great numbers from their 
sojourn at the universities of Europe and 
America. Closer and more frequent con- 
tact with foreign people, more intimate 
acquaintance with European civilization, 
greater and rapidly increasing numbers 
of men imbued with a more or less com- 
prehensive spirit of modern progress— 
such were the causes which, assisted by the 
strong impulse given to the public mind 
by the question of Treaty Revision, made 
the latter part of the decade under review 
the witness of a remarkable outburst of 
national spirit in the direction of social, 
political, literary, and industrial reforms. 

But now the country is entering on anew 
epoch of development, the epoch of crea- 
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tion, And quite naturally the inauguration 
of the new era has fallen to the lot of the 
rising generation. As the three epochs 
above-mentioned overlap each other and 
can hardly be distinguished by anything 
like distinct lines of demarcation#so like- 
wise, when we say that the rising genera- 
tion inaugurates the new period, it must 
not be forgotten that among the elder 
generations, especially. among that com- 
posed of men between thirly and forty— 
men who have already assumed more or less 
recognized positions in the arena of active 
life—are to be found many distinguished 
individuals playing a prominent part, 
and in some cases taking the initiative, in 
the new movement. But it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that the greater part of 
the impulse comes from the fresh and 
active minds of the younger members of 
society, and it cannot be doubted that the 
principal share in the task of bringing the 
present movement toa successful issue 
will fall on the shoulders of the same sec- 
tion of the nation. 

As might have been expected, it is in 
literature that the influence of the rising 
generation has been most markedly felt. 
In literature, aspiring and ardent young 
men have found a field where they can 
give full play to their talents without 
being hampered and 
such influences as clan feeling, family 
traditions, and private connections—in- 
fluences that still reign supreme in some 
other spheres of action. As yet the rising 
generation has not been able to’ produce 
any work entitled to take a permanent 
place in the national literature. Perhaps 
it is still too early to look for anything of 
the sort. As MATHEW ARNOLD says, ‘‘for 
the creation of a master-work of literature 
two powers must concur, the power of the 
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man and the power of the moment, and the 
man is not enough without the moment; the 
creative power has, for its happy exercise, 
appointed elements, and those elements 
are notin its own control.” Thus literary 
genius must possess, for a free exercise 
of its power, a mass of congenial ideas and 
sentiments floating in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of society. And the prepara- 
tion of such intellectual atmosphere is the 
work in which the rising generation is now 
principally engaged. “Presently,” how- 
ever, as the same critic says, “ these new 
ideas reach society; the touch of truth is 
the touch of life, and there isa stir and 
growth everywhere; out of this stir and 
growth come the creative epochs of litera- 
ture.” It is not so much in what they 
have done as in what they are attempting 
to do, that we see strong hope for the 
members of the rising generation. But 
even what they have thus far accomplished 
can by no means be despised. In their 
books, in their critical essays, and in their 
novels, they invariably display a healthful 
tone of originality very different from 
what we used to meet with in the literary 
productions of their predecessors. They 
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have formed a newstyle of writing, distin- 
guished by several striking characteristics. 
It is needless to say that the style of each 
more or less differs from that of the other. 
In fact, in the present condition of Japa- 
nese literature, as there are no models to 
guide him in the forming of his style, 
every writer is at perfect liberty to adopt 
whatever form of diction he may choose. 
Thus it is noticed that, in the productions 
of the present day, every conceivable 
variety of style is to be found, from the 
tigid and dry forms of composition bor- 
rowed from ancient Chinese classics, to the 
equally uncommendable style in which 
the Europeanization of the construction of 
sentences is carried so far as to render the 
meaning almost incomprehensible. But 
the writings of the promising authors of 
the rising generation, much as they differ 
from cach other, are stamped with a strong 
character common to all. There is in their 
style something fresh, bold, flexible, and 
comprehensive, and in their manner of 
treating their subjects they display great 
critical power and wide observation. 

Of all branches of literature novel writ- 
ing presents to young authors the most 
interesting field for literary exploits. In 
this department of literature, the men of 
the rising generation have successfully 
carried into practice the principle of ap- 
proximating the written and spoken lan- 
guages, which has engaged the attention 
of the literary public for several years 
past. Their efforts in this direction and 
the success which those efforts have thus 
far met with, give good earnest of the 
future development of the national tongue. 

It would be an extremely interesting 
study to trace the growth of novels in re- 
cent years and to review the more promi- 
nent works thus far issued by young 
authors in this branch of literature. But 
we must reserve this enquiry for a future 
opportunity. In this series of articles we 
shall attempt to give the reader a general 
view of the courses in which the thoughts 
of the rising gencration move. 


I. 
AMONG the many questions at present 


agitating the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, those relating to the adoption of a 
new code of morals, and to the mainten- 
ance and development of the national 
character in its original purity stand out 
prominently. 

The great political revolution which for- 
mally opened the country to the full influ- 
ence of Western civilization, completely 
severed the nation from the feudal system 
of morality, admirably adapted though that 
system was to the purpose for which it 
had been instituted and maintained. In 
conformity withthe universal law of action 
and reaction, the sudden removal of the 
severe and absolute restraints which the old 
system of morality imposed upon private 
and public conduct, produced a chaotic 
and dangerous state of affairs, The nation 
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was without any moral standard to guide 
its conduct, perhaps the most regrettable 
situation in which a people can possibly 
find itself. This remark is not limited to 
personal morals. It extends also to the 
In 
spite of Japan's brilliant achievements 
in material and intellectual progress, it is 
painful to note that all her efforts hitherto 
for the realization of hercherished ambition 
to take an honorable rank among the en- 
lightened nations of the world, are in a 
greater or less degree disfigured by want 
of true earnestness of spirit and morality. 
‘This unfortunate situation, though a virlu- 
ally inevitable result of the introduction 
of European civilization, has helped to 
produce unfavourable and, as we believe, 
erroneous impressions of our national 
character upon foreign observers, -who, 
il conditions dis- 


case of the people in the aggregate. 





ignorant of the abnorm 
turbing the moral equilibrium of the people, 
naturally mistake for inherent character- 
istics what are in truth merely transitory 
and accidental moods. 

But things cannot long remain 
Signs are clearly visible that a great re- 


thus. 


volution will sooner or later take place in 
Already notes 
ised against this 


the morals of the people. 








of warning have been 
alarming state of the national morals, and 
more attempt has been 
made lo resuscitate the fallen system of 
feudal times or something little better than 
it. 
approves of such schemes as old fashioned, 
and quite unsuited to the spirit of the 
times. 

Young reformers allagree that the new 
moral system, whatever its form, must en- 
tirely harmonise with the spirit and aim of 
modern civilization. Thus far they all 
agree, but only thus far. As to the special 
form of ethics to be adopted, .there is 
a great diversity of opinion. Broadly 
speaking, however, the members of the 
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But the rising generation entirely dis- 





rising generation divide themselves into 
two sections: one section advocating the 
adoption of Christian morality, and the 
other looking to science and philosophy 
for a new basis of morality. Let us speak 
about the present condition of the former 
of the two parties just mentioned. 





That in recent years a wonderful change 
has taken altitude to- 
wards Christianity is now a well-known 
fact and need not be dwelt upon here. 
Only, however, within the last two or 
three years, or, in other words, since 
the awakening of the rising generation, 
has the new creed become a vital element 
of the nation’s civilized life. 
is now felt through the rising generation, 
not only by reason of the fast increasing 
number of young converts, but also, and 
pethaps to a greater extent, by means of 
the creation of a powerful literature 
thoroughly imbued with Christian spirit. 

As yet the literature of the 
Christian generation—and indeed that of 
the non-Christian generation likew 


place in our 


Its influence 


rising 


—is 
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principally confined to journalistic publica- 
tions. The chicf share in spreading the 
influence of Christian culture, and thereby 
making Christianity a living political and 
social power, has fallen to two journals, 
the Rikigd-Zashi (the Universe) and the 
Kokumtn-nosTomo (the Nation's Friend 
as it calls itself, or the Friend of the 
Peopie as it had better, perhaps, be called). 

The Rikugd-Zashi, a monthly publica- 
tion, professing to be a religious, political, 
scientific, and literary review, was started 
some seven or eight years ago by a coterie 
of ardent young believers in Christianity, 
among whom the most conspicuous figures 
were Messrs. Kosaki, UgmuRA, IBUKA, 
and Tamura. Of these, Mr. Uemura, 
perhaps the most original and profound 
thinker of the four, is nowin the West, pro- 
His work on the evi- 








secuting his studies 
dences of Christianity, “ Shinri Ippan,” is 
widely read and is now in its second edition. 
Mr. TAMURA, shortly after the appearance 
of the journal, went to America, studied 
divinity at the Princeton College, and isnow 
one of the most eloquent and effective 
preachers in the capital. Mr. K 
not been abroad. Has hasalways 
at his post and performed his task of editor- 
B 


AKI has 






emained 





ship remarkably well. les editorial 





work, he has been doing inestimable service 
in the cause of the religion of CHRIST as 
preacher and author. His work on politico- 
religious subjects, entitled “Seikyd Shin- 
ron,” has been very well received by the 
public. 
to be one of those who have done most to 








He is acknowledged on all sides 


present Christianity in its best aspect to 
their countrymen. 

Among the contributors to this journal 
counted some of the most noted 
thinkers in Tokyo; for instance, Professor 
WADAGAKI of: the Imperial University ; 
Mr. SHIMADA, editor of the A/atnicht 
Shimbun; Mr. TAGucut, editor of the 
Keizat Zasshi (the Economist); Mr. Taxa- 
HASHI, one of the most prolific writers in 
the Chri 
TOMI, edilor of the Mokumén-no-Tomo. 

The articles in general breathe a high 
moral tone, manifest much original thought, 
and display considerable research. The 
style of writing is, generally, that of the 
rising generation, 
terse. Even a cursory perusal of any of 
its numbers must convince well-informed 
persons that the journal perfectly keeps 
pace with current religious and philo- 


are 








lian periodicals ; and Mr. Toku- 








lucid, vigorous, and 


sophical discussion in the West. 
But in the task ading the 
influence of Christian culture, in the 
work of bringing Christianity into fa- 


of spr 





vour with a considerable portion of tl 
younger generation, the Rifugd Zasshi 
must yield the palm to the Kosumin-no- 
Tomo. The avowed object of this journal 
is not strictly religious; it declares itself 








to be a political, social, economical, and 
literary review.” But its tone is entirely 


itself in this country, a journal in the 
situation of the Kokumin-no-Tomo cannot 
choose but be more religious in tone thay 
a similar publication in Occidental Chris. 
tian countries would be. ‘ 

The editor, Mr. Toxuroml, is a young 
man of about six and twenty. After study. 
ing at Mr. Nutsiima’s school in Kyoto, he 
retired for some years to his native place, 
Kumamoto, in Kyushu, where he seems 
to have read much, meditated deeply, 
and written industriously. It was during 
this period that he wrote the two works, 
which at once made his reputation—the 
“Japan of the Future” (Shérat no Nip- 
pon) and the “ Young Men of New Japan” 
(Shin Nippon no Seinen). No other work 
has made such a deep impression upon 
the rising generation as these two books. 
The former has run through five editions, 
When the author started 
his paper shortly after his arrival in the 
capital, where his fame had preceded him, 
he was already a writer of acknowledged 


the latter three. 


position, 

The Kokumin-no-Tomo is now nearly 
two years old, having been first published 
Originally a monthly 
journal, it became bi-monthly at the close 
of the same year, and from the present 
year the publication has been increased to 
three times per month. Perhaps no other 
periodical ever published in this country has 
been received by the public with greater 
favour from the outset. 
rapidly rose, and at one time it was said to 


in February, 1887, 


Its circulation 


have reached nearly 10,000 copies, a figure 
wholly unprecedented in the history of 
Japanese magazines. This circumstance 
alone would be sufficient to show that there 
already existed in the community a large 
circle of men among whom the Christian 
spirit more or less prevailed. Notthat,how- 
ever, the great bulk of the readers of the 
Kokunin-no-Tomo ave to be considered of 
the same persuasion as its editor. On the 
contrary, the majority are strictly speak- 
ing outside the pale of the Christian Church, 
and many of them would not particularly 
care to read the magazine but for its 
brilliant and interesting articles on politi- 
cal and social subjects. Another circum 
stance which greatly assisted to secure 
for this periodical such a favourable recep- 
tion from the very beginning of its career, 
was that at the time of its appearance— 
and that, too, about the time when the 
genius of the rising generation had just 
begun to awake—there was no other jour 
nal of the same kind to compete with it. 
It had the whole field to ifself. But 
making due allowance for each of these 
circumstances, it still remains undeniable 
that the success which has attended the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo is significant of the 
existence of a tolerably numerous society 
of young men imbued with the. spirit 
of Christian Had 
audience been prepared to receive it, the 








culture, not such an 





Christian. Indeed, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Christianity now finds 


mere fact of its author's creed would have 
doomed it to a spgedy demise. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ey i 
(FRom our Srectan Cornesronpent.) 





London, March 8th. 
You will have heard long before now of the 
collapse of what was regarded as the strongest 
Ind the most intetesting part of the evidence 
iffered by Zhe Times to substantiate their charges 
wgainst the Parnellites of having encouraged out- 
ages and murder, and of having wilfully 
ind knowingly associated with murderers for 
volitical ends.” Richard Pigott, the man on whom 
the Times depended for clearing up this part of 
he case, has put an end to his life just when he 
vas within the grasp of justice. Whether any, 
ind if so, which, of the letters imputed to Messrs. 
Darnell, Egan, Davitt, and O'Kelly, were genu- 
ne, is a question that will never be answered. 
first_of all, Pigott alleged that they were all 
enuine, made a statutory declaration to that 
fect, and afterwards swore in the box that they 
vere so. On the other hand, there can be no 
oubt that he confessed months ago to. Mr. 
-abouchére and lo Mr. George Lewis, the solicitor 
3r the Parnellites, that they were forgeries. In 
atters to Archbishop Walsh, with which he was 
onfronted during his cross-examination, he prac- 
cally says thatthe letters are forgeries. Surely 
tis seems satisfactory enough in one respect, that 
i, that no credence could be given to the 
vidence of such a man. Accordingly, when 
e disappeared and when it was discovered that, 
ie night before his flight, he had made a confes- 
ion to Mr. Labouchére in the presence of Mr. 
jeorge Augustus Sala, that all the letters were 
wrgeries, nothing remained for Zhe Times but to 
bandon that portion of the case, which was accord- 
igly done, the Attorney-General, and on the 
lowing day Zhe Times, expressing regret for 
aving attributed these letters to Mr. Parnell and 
is friends. Pigott, however, is no sooner landed 
1 France than he writes to Mr. Shannon, one of 
e legal agents for The Times, and says that 
ie first batch of letters were genuine, includ- 
ig five from Mr. Parnell, amongst which were 
le two most striking epistles of the lot—that in 
hich he admits “that Burke got no more than 
s deserts,” and that in which he calls on some 
iknown correspondent to “make it hot for old 
orster & Co.”—but that the signatures to the 
hers were forged from these undoubtedly genuine 
tes. Within a very few hours of writing that 
tter Pigott had shot himself dead in Madrid, and 
s the truth of his story, and his object in forging 
me or all of the letters, and above all the reasons 
his extraordinary tergiversation, must remai 
rapped in mystery. There is an end of course to 
e question of the letters and a verdict of ‘Not 
uilty’”” must be returned. Undoubtedly the 
hole affair has been a serious blow to The Zimes 
id to its friends. ‘Those who, like myself, 
rew nothing of what evidence the authorities at 
rinting-House Square had in their hands when 
ey published, just two years ago, the famous 
csimile letter, but who had perfect confidence in 
eir caution and business capacity, were grievously 
sappointed when we found that, excluding 
igott, who must have been mistrusted from the 
-ginning, there was practically no evidence. As 
said, it has struck a great blow at the influence 
our leading paper. I suppose, the reasons 
hich guided them in so acting will remain as 
eat a mystery as those which moved Pigott. 
umour is, of course, very busy, and, amongst 
her stories, I hear that the editor, Mr. Buckle, 
as from the beginning opposed to publishing 
ese letters, but that Mr. Walter, the proprietor, 
ould persist in doing so, being satisfied that the 
‘idence was sufficient to show that they were 
muine. 
Great as is this reverse, I cannot understand the 
bilation of the Parnellites and the efforts of the 
ome Rule press to show that the whole case is 
rer, and tlat the whole contentions of The Times 
e swept away. Undoubtedly the most popular 
act of the case is over. But what does it all 
ime to, supposing The Times were duped? The 
cat charge is that the Parnellites encouraged 
itrage and even murder, One link in the chain 
evidence, a link that, had it stood the test, would 
ive been absolutely conclusive, was the letters. 
his link is broken to pieces, but there still re- 
ains a vast body of evidence which the accused 
ill have to refute. Take, for instance, Le 
aron’s evidence. How does the fact that the 
tters are forgeries affect the truth or falsehood of 
s testimony. It has been shown, amongst other 
atters, that money was constantly sent from the 
mtral office of the Land League in Dublin to de- 
nd moonlighters, to procure them medical as- 
stance when they were wounded in attacks on 
juses, to support their wives and children when 
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they were convicted of crime. We cannot yet say 
whether this evidence is true or false, but the 
breaking down of the letters can hardly affect these 
matters, So that, perhaps, it would be wise for 
Mr, Parnell and his counsel not to crow too much 
just yet; their task is not over by any means, ahd 
they are very foolish if they think so. Chief 
amongst those singled out for attack by the 
Parnellites—and the parliamentary history of the 
past ten years shows with what rancour and 
malignity they can attack any and every opponent 
is the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster. 
They say that, being a Government official, he 
should never have accepted a brief in the case, 
which is, after all, they say, a political one. Then, 
when he had discovered that Pigott’s testimony 
could not be substantiated, and that Pigott himself 
was an untrustworthy person, he should either 
have abandoned the question of the letters or 
thrown up his brief. In the next place he had 
placed at the disposal of the accusers in this 
case public documents, of which he, being a public 
official, knew the existence. To the last charge 
the Attorney-General answers that he had nothing 
whatever to do with public documents. ‘The se: 
cond charge he has not answered, except that by 
implication from one of his speeches we can gather 
that he had nothing to do with advising The Times 
as to the conclusiveness or otherwise of the 
evidence on the question of the letters, and that 
he knew nothing of the trustworthiness of Pigow’s 
evidence. With regard to the first charge, it 
stands to reason that we cannot expect our law 
officers to abandon their private practice while 
holding office. Let us see how the matter 
stands. The salary of the Attorney-General is 
(including fees) a trifle over, £12,000 a year. 
Now in the ordinary course of circumstances this 
will only continue for four, five, or six years. If 
the holder of the office is bound to give up his 
private practice for that time, he may bid good 
bye to it altogether, for a practice once gone never 
returns. We would then ask Sir Richard Webster 
to give up a practice which amounts to upwards 
of £20,000 a year for good and all (that is, I 
believe the figure at which his private practice 
stands) for the sake of £12,000 a year for a few 
years with the chance of getting a seat on the 
bench. If this idea is cartied out, I am pretty 
certain that nota single man in the front rank at 
the Bar here will ever accept either the post of 
Attorney-General or that of Solicitor-General. 
Speaking of incomes at the English bar, a writer 
in one of our society papers a few weeks ago had 
some interesting figures as lo the earnings of the 
leaders in both common law and equity. The 
income of the Attorney-General is, I believe, quite 
at the head; it is over £30,000 a year. Several 
well-known men earn from £10,000 to £30,000 
a year, amongst them being Sir Edward Clarke 
(Solicitor - General), Sir Charles Russell,. Sir 
Henry James, Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Finlay, 
with Mr. Pope, and Mr. Littler, of the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, OF“ Juniors,” as ‘those below the 
rank of Queen's Counsel are called, there ave some 
dozens who earn from £3,000 to £6,000 year, aud 
some hundreds who receive from £1,000 to £3,000. 
Verily, no wonder clients groan with anguish when 
they support not only these, but the thousands of 
solicitors and the hangers on of both professions, 
‘The Eastern Question has suddenly assumed a 
critical stage, and in the discussion on the Naval 
Estimates which is coming on to-night it is clear 
that the fact will frequently be adverted to, and 
that the additional vote required by Government 
for strengthening the Navy, will be given more 
readily than it would have been last week. King 
Milan has abdicated on the seventh anniversary/ol 
his coronation, and his son, a lad of thirteen years 
of age, is to be crowned King of Servia. Alexan- 
der is, of course, too young to manage affairs, so 
that a Regency of three members has been ap- 
pointed, including M. Ristics, the leader of the 
Liberal party in Servia, ‘The coalition Cabinet 
which has held office for a few months will, it is 
assumed, follow its master, and a new ministry 
with M. Ristics at its head will be formed. It is 
too soon yet to say what will happen in Servia. If 
what happens there affected Servia and Servia 
only, we could afford to look on with equa- 
nimity. But it is well-known that on every move 
in Servia depends to some extent the whole future 
in Eastern Europe. Shall Russia have the upper 
hand, or shall Austrian influence predominate? 
The former would be hardly conducive tothe peace 
of Europe or favourable to British interests ; 
the latter would be regarded with anger and jeal- 
ousy by Russia. Milan’s abdication has been 
received with delight by the latter Power. Rus- 
sians always regarded him as an Austrophile, 
while his son and wife are well known to be quite 
subservient to the Russian party. It is impossible, 
then, not to regard this abdication as a victory 
for Russia and a great blow to Austrian in- 
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fluence in the Balkans. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that whatever may be the feelings 
of official Servia towards Russia and Austria, 
it is clear that the Servian people are quite 
as unwilling to be governed by Russia as by 
Austria. Russia's voice may be heard in the 
Cabinet and Parliament, but’ without actual con- 
quest, and that can never be achieved without a 
Burope conflagration, the Servians will never sub- 
mitto have Russiansrulers over them. Just now the 
Servians very naturally are jealous of the advances 
made by Austria in the wedge of territory between 
Servia and Montenegro, but if Russia imagines 
that therefore Servia is willing to fall into’ her 
arms an easy prey, she will find her mistake. 
The position of Austria, geographically and poli- 
tically, is an unfortunate one. With a very small 
seaboard, she is surrounded on allsides by Powers 
which may at any moment be her deadly enemies. 
Germany covers her whole northern and_ part 
of her western boundary; the Balkan States 
lock her in on the south and south-west, and 
Russia is gradually encircling her eastern and 
south-eastern frontiers with octopus-like arms. 
Friends of Austria would be more hopeful as to 
her future could they see unity in her internal 
affairs and a desire on all hands to be faithful to 
the Empite. So far is this from being the case, 
that we find parties in Austria just as bitterly 
opposed to each other asare Germany and France. 
The Bohemians and the Slavs generally are the 
avowed friends of Russia and haters of Germany, 
and therefore haters of the official party in Austria, 
which is German in blood and language. ‘The 
Emperor is hampered by the enormous influence 
of the Pope and the clerical party in Austria, and 
altogether anything like a united ahd enlightened 
policy seems quite out of the question at present. 

Parliament has opened in a rather stormy 
fashion. The Parnell Commission, Mr. Balfour's 
régime in Ireland, and now the huge vote for the 
Navy will all supply fuel to the flame. With re- 
gard to the latter it is proposed to spend 21} mi 
lions in building the following ships within the 
next four years :—Eightt first class ships with 14,000 
tons displacement (that is, the largest ships ever 
made in England), two second class of 9,000 tons, 
9 cruisers of 7,300 tons, 29 cruisers of 3,400 tons, 
four of 2,600 tons, and 18 torpedo gunboats of 
735 lons each, that is 70 vessels in all with a dis- 
placement of 318,000 tons. Of course, members 
of the Peace Society and uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the Government will fight tooth and nail 
against any and every expenditure in this direc- 
tion, but if I am not mistaken the vote will meet 
with the support of the leaders and the moderate 
men in the Opposition. Our navy is sufficient to 
defend the coast of England, butit is admitted by 
all who take the trouble to think about the matter 
that in time of war it is not enough that we are 
able to keep the enemy out of British waters ; we 
must also be able to defend our colonies, to pro- 
vide convoys for our mercantile marine, and gene- 
tally to keep the sea open for our food supplies, 
without which England could not exist for many 
weeks. 


























‘Two interesting articles have just appeared in 
The Times, the first from a correspondent and the 
second a leading article on the subject matter of 
the first. I append them to this letter. 





A fortnight ago our Philadelphia Correspondent 
announced that a_ supplementary treaty of com- 
merce between the United States and Japan had been 
signed in the latter country on February 20. Its terms 
have not been made public, and ratification by the 
Senate at Washington is requisite before it can come 
into operation, But little doubt is felt, either in Japan 
or in America, that the stipulations will be accounted 
satisfactory, and be sanctioned, A Correspondent 
writes to us this morning on the subject, pointing out 
that the result was to have been expected. He has 
little difficulty in filling in the bare outline furnished 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The United 
States Government, he is satisfied, will have consented 
to resign for its subjects in Japan their immunity from 
Japanese municipal laws in'consideration of admission 
io entire commercial citizenship, Japan has promised 
foreigners within its dominions the privileges allowed 
to strangers in the British Empire and the American 
Republic, if the Mikado be permitted to. exercise 
over them the authority which is enjoyed by 
other rulers in their territories, Under the new 
treaty it may be taken for granted that Americans 
will be free to travel without passports, and to 
reside, and dispose of their goods, where they 
please. This, our Correspondent of to-day believes, 
will be in the circumstances an exclusive liberty. 
Traders of other nationalities, he assumes, will be 
confined, as now, to their treaty ports. The only ques- 
tion is whether the favoured-nation clauses of the older 
treaties do not prevent Japan from the enlargement of 
American rights without an identical boon to States 
with which those conventions were concluded. Accord. 
ing to our Correspondent, the prevailing opinion of 
international Jurists is against the relevancy of the 
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favoured-nation stipulations in such a case, Of that 
we cannot but think there would be a grave question. 
On the surface it is somewhat hard to perceive how 
Japan is to make a surrender of restrictions of which 
any ally, with a treaty in the usual form, will be debar- 
red from claiming the advantage. At the same time, 
the Department of State at Washington may be trusted, 
as our Correspondent says, to support the contrary 
construction, It is unlikely that Japan in its present 
oud will be deterred from insisting on its freedom 
here can be one issue alone to the controversy. “The 
Powers, to which unrestricted intercourse with Japan 
is of impoztance, will have eventually to succumb to the 
femands of the Mikado’s advisers. ‘That will be ac. 
complished ungraciously, and in away to leave behind 
it a sense of Soreness, which might have been used as 
an_ occasion for manifesting international guodwill 
and confidence. 

‘Our Correspondent is one of those friendly coun. 
sellors who have no desire to sugar the pill of 
unpatatable admonition. Jupan, he contends, has 
be'n forced into this species of underhand compact 

ith one Power,to the incidental detriment of the 
test. Very honestly it sought formerly by a candid 
arrangement with the whole to escape from a situati 
intolerable to its proper national pride, and no less 
generally inconvenient than unnecessary. It had resort 
to. a. conference of representatives of the troop of 
countries towards which it hos diplomatic obligatio 
When it was clearly impracticable to obtain a rea- 
sonable and united’ agreement from the incuhesive 
mass, the Milado’s Ministers would have been content 
to procure the assent of the four or five great Powers, 
No. partial unanimity of the sort cou, it was dis- 
covered arrived at. The Conference at Tokio 
resulted in a stote of things not unfairly described by 
our Corresyondent as one of hopeless and incompre- 
hensible entanglement, Its single practical effect wis 
the political overthrow of the’ strongest and most 
cordial advocate in the Japanese nation of unfettered 
intimacy between Javan and the whole civilized world 
It might have been supposed that England, at all 
events, would have had nothing to regret in the 
catas:rophe but the invincible obstinacy of its fellow 
treaty Puwers in preferring the letter to the spirit. In 
our Correspondent’s judgment, which unfortunately 
seewsto rest on itrefutable testimony, British di- 
plomacy is principally liable for the ini 
barrassment. England is accused of having opposed 
as long as it could all Japanese efforts to put the ques- 
jon ina course of positive decision by the body of 
foreign States. At last, when it could no longer with 
stand the pressure of the Japanese Government, and 
acquiesced in a conference, it is alleged to have been 
among the most reluctant and suspicious insteid of 
the willing and amiable members, It had and has the 
largest interest in unreserved commercial intercourse 
with Japan, Between the Japanese and British peoples 
exists a peculiar warmth of kindiiness aud sympathy. 
These is no exaggeration in asserting that Japan would 
have accepted British aid towards ‘securing the con- 
cession it craves with an emotion of especial pleasure 
and gratitude. ‘The opportunity has | iced 
gratuitously, Antbody without an invincible prejudice, 
and obstinacy of assurance that nothing but, his own 
likings is worth regarding, must have recognized long 
since the futility of struggling against the Japanese 
determination to be accorled the ordinary’ liberties 
of a civilized Power, ‘Though British diplomatists 
and Foreign Secretaries had even with reason preferred 
a cottinuance of the actual relations between Japa- 
nese authority and foreign residents within its 
territorial confines, they ought to have understood 
they would have to give way, and to have studied how 
to yield with grace. 

To most Mnglishmen who have watched the progress 
of Japan, it will appear that the immunities of foreiy- 
ners in the Mikado’s empire are of inconsiderable 
value. ‘The Japanese Government is animated by an 
earnestness of resolution to approve its conduct to 
civilized Wes! which is ample security 
against administrative and judicial violence. Japan 
has always expressed its perfect readiness to introduce 
additional safeguards to cover diference of sentiment 
and usages between its own citizens and foreigners, 
‘Though there had been no return for the abandonment 
of existing exceptions to the tenour of Japanese 
municipal jurisdiction, Englishment in Japan need not 
have been greatly concerned if the capitulations had 
been waived, Many of them would have gone on living 
in the empire in blissful unconsciousness that their 
rights had been changed. In fact, the Japanese have 
constantly professed their willingness to pay for the 
modification of foreign franchises on a liberal and gene. 
rons scale. ‘They ask nothing better than liberty to 
treat foreign friends as equals and brethren, ‘They wish 
them to beable to think themselves at home. In return 
they simply pray an abdication of securities which 
imply an offensive doubt whether the hos's be not either 
ignorant savages or oppressors and robbers, No Go- 
vernment is more jealous than the American cf the 
maintenance abroad of due respect for its citizens. If 
it has gla‘ly accepted the invitation of Japan to give 
up extraterriloriality of persons in exchange for the 
resignation by Jap in of its title to insist on extrater- 
ritoriality of merchandise, it doubtless is because the 
old privilege is obsolete and worthless, Any step that 
American negotiotors have taken in that direction 
Great Britain may take too without loss of self-esteem 
on account of the act itself, The regret will only be 
for the time which will have to be chosen, and the 
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delay, As soon as the conditions of the Awerican 
convention are promulgated there will bea general 
save gui peut among the filteen or sixteen remaining 
States, it is not honourable to British diplomacy that 
it should have to join in a promiscuous stampede, 








‘The information recently communicated by the Philadelphia 
Correspondent nf The Pima respecting the new treaty between 
Japan and the United States is futeresting in the highest degree, 
because it shows that Japan is taking active steps to settle the 
treaty revision question in amanuer which may not be altoge- 
ther pleasing to.all the treaty. Powers. Hitherto this revision 
has been treated #s the work of Conferences of representatives 
of all the Powers concerned. ‘Two years ago such a Conference 
Sat in Tokio week after week and month alter month, and in the 
ent it broke up with nothing done. The task of bringing 12 oF 
1g Powers with diferent and couflicting interests into line was 
Aiporsible. In such a Conference every man is as cood as his 
neighbour, and thinks himself much better; every man is 
Anxious to. play a prominent part, to get as much as he can and 
towive as little, and each one has the power to stop progress 
Completely, forll must be brought to agrer ad ident at the same 
time. Certain Powers are, of course, more important than 
others, and. if three or fout of these, ‘such as Great Mrital 
Germany, France, and the United States, were agreed, the 
Japanese might be trusted to deal with the rept themselves, 
Buteven this limited agreement has not been secured, and so, 
At the end ofa large number of meetings of the Conferenc 
the Japanese found Uiemselves worse off than they were beiore, 
because now the hope of securing a general agreement amony 
the Powers had to be abandoned. ‘The position was a very 
Simple one, and it must have required some ingenuity to cori 
plieate and twist it as the Tokio Conference did. Treaties 
Kere made with Japan in 1858 which were doubtless suited 
for the circumstances of that epoch; they contained provisions 
Wltich, although necessary at that time, were nevertheless 
humiliating for that country ; the circumstances are now 
Mholly changed; these provisions are, om the admission of all the 
treaty, Powers themselves, Wholly unnecessary, and vet they 
Cannot azree to get nid of them, ‘Thatit must be altered is 
Srknowledized; the shackles, it is agreed, must be struck off bat 
they cannot mike up their minds tow this should be done, It 
Seewethat. tae foreigners in Japan are anxious to obtain the 

revision of the treaties, the Powers are 

nid yera number of diploma. 

experience, alter spending months over the 

question, leave it ita state of hopeless anid incomprehensible 

dheanglement, No wonder the Japinese despair of Conferences, 

dnd cast about fora more excellent way of accomplishing theit 

aims and of obtaining that to which, itis acknowledged on all 
nds, they are entitled, 

The method naw adapted seems to be that of negotiating 
separately with each Power, and a beginning has been made with 
the United States, as the country which hax always been inost 
friendly te fapan, and which has always eshibited its willingne 














































































to grant her the revision of the treatics which she sought. Itus 
probable, therefore, that in the newtreaty with the United States 
PIL be found that the latter has granted to Japan these rights 





Fespecting jurisdiction for which she has all along contended, 
hnd that United States citizens will obtain in return rights of 
. which have been otlered 
‘to'all the treaty. Powers if 
s. To such an arrange- 
‘es of the present treaties 
IN; thisyat least, seems to be the prevailing opinion 
jurists, and is certainly: the view long held and 
artmentof State in Washixton. ‘Ihus Ame- 
ve placed in a position of wrest commercial 
+ they willbe able to travel without passports 
fo reside throuhout the interior, carry their wares to the people 
in place of wating at the open ports for the people to come to 
them, and will have the privileges iisually accorded to foreigners 
win of the United States, Meanwhile, their rivals 








tiade and residence all over Jap: 
already by the Japanese Goverinei 
they axreed to the required moditicati 
ment as this the favoured nation ci 








































will be fed 10 the few treaty ports, and if they do business 
fn the int Inst be through American citizens. It is 
easy to tee that this state of things cannot last long; other 





Powers will gradually come to the same arrangement, 
the protlem ‘of treaty revision will be settled inthe ma 
fecited by lapan.. I-17 Powers all together cannot axree spo 
Shifactory treaty with Japan, each ne will probably be brough 
toaxree upon ene satisfactory to itself, Japan has applied the 
Ma Story of the bundle of sticks, and she has fayiid realy assiste 
United States, The old peley of diplomatic co 
the Powershaving treaties in Japan dis. 

at that time America made 
which was, however, rende 






















oper 
Eppeared ten years ago sabi 
independent treaty with Japai 
pugatto 

Nmilar treaties to such provision, it is safe t 
Will be found in the new treaty and if Europeans | 
operation—as they cestainly w ss their Guveenment, 
to Similar treaties, for it will tend W throw the Japanese foreign 
trade in hands—they have only to blame their 
diplomatic representatives ia Japan, whose absurd tinkering Las 
forced that country te strike outa couree for herself, ‘To usin 
igiand this treaty should cause special reproach; tl 

Salweays been the leader in Japan 5 we have alwa 
most strenuas opponents to granting the wishes of the 
Government, snd when, ultimately we did give way, and 








by the insertion of" a provision that it’ was not 
to effect unless all the other Powers agre 


























flowed by the other, Powers whose interests were smaller, we 


were so timid and hesitating, we so hedged our gift round with 
Qndigons and prowsos aad limitations, that it was found 
fess, Our scheme was impracticable, and now the matter is, 
practically settled over our hieads by the United States, because 
The American diplomatints were shrewder, more farseeing, bolder, 
and more generous men than our own. [i any case, if Japan has 
Sreceeded in cutting the Gordian knot in this way, most people 
inthis country who are acquainted which Japanese questions 
will heartily rejoice, and their only regret will be that this first 
treaty is with the United States and nut with Great Britain, 



































London, March 20th, 

Two commercial cases of the very highest im- 
portance ale at present engaging the attention of 
the Courtaf Appeal. Oithe first, Vaglianow, The 
Bank of England, Uhope to give a tuil account in 
my next letter, before which time judgment will be 
given, ‘The other case is one very well known to 
you, namely the case of the Mogul Steam Ship- 
ping Company, which appeals ftom a_ decision 
of the Lord Chief Justice. You know all the bear- 
ings of the case; the arguments are new concluded, 
but judgment is not yet given. It would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to say how the case will go, but 
having heard the comments of the judges in the 
Court of Appeal, TP should not be in the least 
surprised to find Lord Coleridge’s judgment re- 
versed. Sir Henry James opened the case fur the 
appellants, and [have rarely heard a clearer state 
ment of a most difficult case. His argument 
occupied close on three days. On the opposite 
side were Sir Chatles Russell, Sir Horace Davey, 
and Ar, Binlay. Strange to say, Sir Charles took. 
little, if any, part in the case. He is not at home 
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when there are no witnesses and when tle ¢; 
he addresses is not a jury but three judg, 
pointy of commercial law are not his fori, 3 
Sit Horace Davey is just the opposite. 





popular lawyer he is nowhere she isan abs. 
honentity ; bat in the philosophy of law ac 
arguing a dry legal point he is as far thes 

of Sir Charles Russell, as the latter is his supers, 
cross-examining a witness or in addressing a jn 
Sir Horace’s manner of speech is most po 
toa listener who is not interested in ik. 
matter; but a lawyer cannot but listen ai 
deepest attention to the ex-Solicitor-General, 
voice is as weak and poor as it could » 
Le, his presence is not in his favour, and to 9 
to this, he speaks slowly as if he were ain 
thinking when on his he. but on the other by 
and this is shown by the close attention w 
judges pay to his arguments, few, if any, 
present generation of lawyers are his eguil v ¢ 
al argument. With himis Me. Fulay, 
is commonly vegarded as the very ablats 
men who have stepped into the front rank xi 
the past two or three years. I do not think 
in commercial law he has any superior, save, rc 
haps, the Attorney-General, and this is proved 
the fact that he was on both the great cases |: 
named. The Appeal Court before whi i 
Mogul case was tried consisted of Lord Esters 
Balliol Brett), Lords Justices Bowen and Frys) 
strong a Court as could be had, T think, andy 
ever their decision will be, 1 do not think tsi, 
upset if the case is ever carried to the 
Lords, Meanwhile, judgment is reserved, 
the case is of such vast importance, it will be 
days at least before their Lordsliips deliver it 








































Nothing is spoken of in financial circles bi 
collapse of the Comptoir d’ Escompte of P. 
was known some tine ago that this bank lijis 
fered heavily by unfortunate speculations é:v:| 
the recent copper mania in France, but v 
ever dieamt that its affairs were in suc a| 
condition as they now are proved to be. The 
tude awakening shareholders aud deposits 
ceived was when it became known that 
fert-Rocherean, the manager, had com 
suicide, and of course the very worst comin 
was put upon this, and a regular pavic & 
which has not by any means yet subsided. I 
hot yet quite certain how deeply invulve 
Comptoir d’Escompte is in the very heay 
that have taken place in copper speculati', b 
is said that not only has the whole resene « 
Banic been swamped, that is, close on ove « 
pounds sterling, but also its capital bas & 
seriously Wenched upon, It is not easy 
nd why the directors of the Bank allowed 
selves to be drawn into supporting thi 
the face of it the attempt to ‘corner 
copper supplies of the world was mo 
Strong as were the Comptoir d’Escompte «'¢ 
speculators who attempted the feat, their ss 
was from the first completely improbable 
the outset, indeed, some success was ati* 
for the speculators confined their oper! 
Chili bars, aud) so long as their elfuts * 
merely local there is no doubt that they 
large profits and were pretty secure fon 
But that they succeeded in raising the | 
to £60 a tom of that for which they obly 
£38 did not satisfy them. Having tasted! 
Sweets of sixty or seventy per cent. profs 
spread their net wider and attempted t g¢/ 
session of and control all the copper suppiss 
world. Even at the outset, this wild scleme 
successful toa marked extent, due of coust 
enormons capital at the command of the sf 
tors, which was believed, a few weeks ag 
practically limitless, and so we find cope 
up as high as £85 a ton, and even for atew 2: 
reached £102. High prices lasted for many m 
but at length matiers went against the 37 
Fresh mines were opened ; consumers 868 
willing to buy at the ridiculous sum thenclae 
the article, and those who were in the see: °° 
months ago knew that a crash could sth: 
staved off, ‘The first indication was a wster* 
and sudden fall in the value of Rio Tinta s 
the next was the startling fall in the shares 
Comptoir d'Escompte, and then came ari") 
Bank. So far it has been able to keep 
open, and pethaps by the help that has bee! * 
from’ other quarters, it will succeed thers)* 
tered and with broken credit, in tiding 
difficulty. ‘The latest news from Pars & 
point says that besides the advance of 
by the Bank of France, Messrs. Roths 
given 3,000,000 [r,, the Credit Foncier 20° 
the Bank ot Biance an additional 240% 
and other sums amounting in the age!’ 
clusive of the £4,000,000, to 40,000,005 
will be sufficient to save the bank for / 
liquidation, Altogether the financial cow!’ 
France is not just now: a very prospeo#* 
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‘The Panama Canal has swallowed up millions of 
French capital without giving any return or even 
hope of a return; millions more have gone to 
Russian bonds, which are said to be only a little 
less doubtful than the Panama Canal sha 
now come the heavy losses over the copper syndi- 
cate and the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

For the present the Parnell Commission has 
dropped out of public attention by the close of the 
case for The Times and the adjournment for a 
fortnight which was necessary to enable counsel to 
prepare the defence of the Parnellites, The pause 
thas made, and the peace that reigns everywhere 
after the tempest that raged since the flight of 

ott, gives those who are not bound up in the 
political quarrels of the day an opportunity of 
looking back upon the case for the accusers. 
What the teply of the accused will be itis not 
possible to tell. Their ardent friends in England 
say that there is nothing for them to answer, now 
that the letters have been shown to be forged. 
Mr. Parnell does not, however, share this view, and 
we shall have, believe, an attempt made to meet 
the case of The Times atevery point. Thus, the 
fist branch was that of violeni speeches in Leland 
and their connection with outrages in that country 
during the past ten years. The delivering of 
these speeches cannot be contradicted, but milder 
speeches and those advocating peaceable methods 
Nave Leen ead, and it is probable that evidence 
will Le produced to show that crime was rife in 
Ireland before the land war, which was started by 
the present Pasliamentary party, began. Besides, 
evidence will be produced to show that the plethora 
of crime in the years 1879-84 was due, not to the 

vice of the Irish leaders and to their aiding and 
abetting, but to the tyranny of the landlords; that 
is, that it was hanger and high rents which drove 
the people to commit outrages, the commission of 
which no one can deny, ‘This defence will, if 
taken (and itis the only defence that T can see 
open to the accused on this particular point), open 
up the whole question of the relations of landlord 
























































and tenant in Ireland, and if vot kept within 
hounds will lead to almost endless disputes ; for if 
the Parnellites produce tenants who were harshly 


treated by their landlords, The Times will, Lim- 
ne, produce rebutting evidence in the persons 
of these landlords themselves to explain the seve 
ties exercised on the tenants, With regard to this 
branch of the case [may say at once that nota 
few of the members of Parliament will have very 
great difficulty when in the box in explaining their 
violent language, or their presence on platforms 
fiom which vehement incitements to crime were 
delivered. Mr. Parnell is one of the compara- 
tively guiltless in this respect, but Messrs. Dillon, 
O Brien, Harris, and a host of others have theit 
work cut eut for them if they desive to minimize 
the effect of their strong speeches, ‘Thus T should 
lke to hear Mr. Hartis’s explanation of the sen- 
tence “If the tenant-farmers of Ireland shot down 
landlords like partridges in autumn, Mat. Harris 
would not say one word against it.” T do not 
Know whether this is admitted, but Ubelieve it is. 
Do not misunderstand me. Ido not say that the 
Irish members are guilty of the charges made 
against them, that icitement to crime and 
wilful association with criminals, but I merely 
point out that they have a case to meet on which 
very strong evidence has been produced, and the 
disproving of that case is not the trifling matter that 
their friends in England would have us believe. 
With regard tothe next most important branch of 
the case, just as The Times was in great difficulties 
in geuting proofs, that is, with regard to the con- 
nection between the Land League and the Fenian 
Brother hood, so the Parnellites are in a difficulty. 
If they appear anxious to disavow connection with 
the Fenian body they alienate from them a large 
body of their warmest sympathiseis; if not, they 
alienate their English sympathisers, who, whatever 
may be thought of them, cannot, as a body, 
have approved the workings of that and other 
kindred secret societies. “Then there their 
alleged connection with the extreme party in Ame- 
rica and many minor points which require clearing 
up. So that you will see there is work to be done 
ere the Parnelliies can come before the world 
tuly as the injured innocents they are now repre- 
sented to be by their friends. 
ince Tlast wrote to you the Kennington elec- 
tion has concluded and with the loss of a seat to 
smment. With all the deductions 
tely be made by the Unionists, 
the fact remains “that a viciory has been 
gained and a seat won by the Separatists, and 
the Home Rulers have good reason to be proud 
of the result. T think, however, they 
making rather too much of it, 
londly.” At the elections of 18: 
Gent-Davis was returned as the Conservative 
tember by a majority of over goo. Mr. Beau 
foy, his opponent in 1886, is now elected by 
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a majority of 630 over the Unionist candidate 
Mr. Berestord Hope. No Unionist argument can 
make those figures appear anything but what they 
are, that is, a decided Home Role victory. It 
must, however, be recollected that the comparisons 
beiween the contest of '86 and that of last week 
are not fair, Me, Gent-Davis was a local man ; 
so was Mr. Beanfoy, and the latter is also a large 
employer of labour in the borough, My. Beres- 
ford Hopeis a conrplete stranger. The Unionist 
cause was undoubtedly damaged by the circum. 
stances under which Mr, Gent-Davis resigned. 
He had been imprisoned by Mr. Justice North for 
hot paying over certain trust motieys that were in 
his possession, and that he had thus, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly Edo not know, committed 
fraud, was made the uimost of by the Gladstonian 
campaigners of the borough, 
ber of voters were unwilling to identify themselves 
with the cause which had lately been’ represented 
by a gentleman convicted of fraud, was natural 
though hardly logical, and Me. Beresford Hope 
found this fact weigh heavily against his chances. 
The 7e Deums of the Home Rule press about the 
death-blow to the Government, the instant viclory 
of Home Rule, and. the crushing of the base, 
bloody, and brutal Balfour, ail because one seathas 
been won, are of course, mere rubbish, ‘The Govern 
will remain in office as long as it has a majority in 
the House of Commons, and that is, in all human 
probability, ill its six years have expired. ‘Three 
years hive not yet mn, and before three more 
have elapsed the whole political world may be al 
tered here. Ina full House the Government can 
muster a majority of about ninety, as strong and 
compact a niajority as any ministry has had at i 
hack in recent Meanwhile, Parliamel 
as busy as itean be. The wiongs of lish patriots, 
the inciease of the Navy, and a hundred other 
questions will keep our legislators fom mischiel 





















Thata large num- 



































tora little time to come, Amongst other motions 
is to be made one, I believe, condemning the AL 





torney-Gen 


1 cannot iv 


al for his conduct of the Parnell case 
ne any but vehement party men 
taking part in this gratuitous attack on one of owt 
most papular and able lawyers. Political 1 
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caies sane men so far that they never can 
keep their personal animosity against an op- 
ponent out of sight. They say that first. of 





all an Attomey-General should not have private 
practice. To that the answer is obvious. We 
would never get a first class man if he were 
hot permitted to enjoy his private practice. It 
is ridiculous to expect a_ man to give up £30,000 a 
year for the sake of £12,000, In the next place 
ihey say that he should not have accepted a brief 
in the Parnell case. At the very worst, and this I 
do not for a moment admit, he made a’ mistake in 
so doing; and our Parnellites are so spotless and 
innocent that they will not be content ifa man is 
not hounded from office because he had made a 
mistake, So far as [know it has never been a 
tradition amongst the English Bar that a law 
officer of the Crown should refuse a brief because 
some political opponents are amongst the accused. 
Che truth is that avy weapon of attack that comes 
to hand, no matter how disused or how filthy, is 
taken up by the Parneltites if only it will serve in 
the smallest degree to damage the Government, If 
the Paretlites complain of Sir Richard Webste 
conduct of the case, | can understand then; 
was a great deal too able for their taste. They 
say that he knew the letters were forgeries; but 
that is rubbish, Already they are busy appoint 
ing his successor; they will force him1o resign, you 
know. Thope the respectable Gladstonians will 

low themselves to be drawn into this personal 
atlack on the leader of the Bar by their more fiery 
and unprincipled allies. 



































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
—— 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 








an Francisco, April 6th. 
‘The Senate adjourned sine die on Tuesday, 
after having confirmed all the President i 
ments, except that of Murat Halstead as Mini- 
ster to Germany. Halstead was rejected by 
the votes of Republican Senators whom he had 
savagely traduced in his paper—the Cincinnati 
Com merciul—tor daring to differ with him on mea 
sures of public policy. He would probably have 
been confirmed, in obedience to a fecling that his 
past offences might be condoned, but fora speech 
of Senator Evarts of New York, who argued that 
aman so intemperatein language: and $0 intolerant 
of differences of opinion, was an unfit person to be 
entrusted with the conduct of our relations with 
Germany at the present time. The general feeling 
is that the Senate is right, Halstead belongs to 
the school of hectoring editors who act as if the 
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possession of a press and types exempts an 
dual from the laws of propriety and thew 
polite life, He has been in the habit of apply 
such epithets as thief, knave, and liar to those who 
differ with him on the tariff or the currency, and 
people think we had better keep that amiable 
variety of the genus American at home. The re- 
jected editor retaliates upon his opponents in the 
Senate by publishing a five column article, in 
which the dirty linen of the Republican party is 
pretty thoroughly wasted. ‘This has led to a de- 
sire that more of Mr, Hartison’s nominees should 
be rejected, in order that further light shall be 
shed on the career of the apostles of boodle. 

Mr. Harrison may now look forward to eight 
months of comparative peace and leisure. ‘That 
period will clapse before he has again to confront 
Congress, and though he must expect to be mo- 
lested by office seekers, he has ingeniously ma- 
naged to throw so large a share of his patronage 
to the delegations in Congress that he can always 
tefer disappointed applicants to their representa- 
tives for consolation. He has pretty generally 
complied with the requests of Senators and Re- 
presentatives, and in this “has presented a 
marked contrast to his precedessor, who scemed 
to make a point of refusing tosappoint men with 
political backing. ‘Toward the close of his ad- 
ininisteation, it was fatal for an applicant to M 
Cleveland to have the support of his Senators au 
Representatives; the event goes a long way to 
explain the personal unpopularity of the ex Pre- 

dent. Mr. Harrison is not going to err in this 
direction. « He has tried to please everybody ; if 
any are in the dumps, they cannot blame him 

The danger of a war between the United States 
and Germany in the waters of Samoa has been 
averted by a storm which wrecked both belligerents, 
On i5ih-ult., a typhoon drove two of the three 
Americau-vessels at Apia upon the reef, and sent 
the Nipsic ashore; it destroyed all three of the 
German gunboats.” ‘The only vessel in port whi 
escaped the fury of the gale was the British man- 
of-war Calliope, which managed to get to se: 
Her escape has led to some angry comment in th 
country and in Germany. If English men-of.war 
can ride out storms in which our fleets are wrecked, 
we had better get Englishmen to command the 
U.S. Navy, and our Teutonic friends had better 
follow the ‘example. Poor Captain Schoonmaker 
is beyond the reach of Court-Martials, but Ad- 
miral Kimberly will have to answer to a Court of 
Inguiry lor the loss of his ships. ‘The Emperor 
Germany has issued a proclamation in which he 
nates that Divine Providence is the party to 
blame in the matter. But at Washington, the 
authorities will expect Kimberley and his brother 
officers to show that they did all that good sailors 
could, and that the Calliope's escape is simply du 
to her gond luck. Meanwhile, the Samoan Con- 
ference meets at Berlin next week, and those who 
are in Mr. Blaine’s secrets expecta stalwart an- 
houncement of American doctvine. 

Another speck of trouble appears on the horizon 
in the direction of Behring’s Sea, ‘The new ad- 
ministration, under the lead of Mr. Blaine and M 
Windom, reiterates the old orders forbidding seal- 
ing on the high sea of Beluing, and it is announced 
that this time Englishmen shall be excluded as 
wellas Americans. ‘The announcement is received 
with a grim smile by Admiral Heneage, who is 
now in this port, on board his flagship S2iftsere. 
He merely says that he will himself visit Bebring’s 
Sea this summer. 1 think Lam enabled to inform 
vour readers that he will not allow a single vessel 
flying the British flag to be molested by a U. 
revenue cutter, and if the Bear attempts to cary 
out the instructions which are now posted up in 
the Custem House, the Admiral will capture her, 
and send her in charge of a prize crew to Victoria, 
B.C. At least that iy tlie present outlook—which 
is linble to be altered by a back-down either at 
London ov at Washington, The Admiral says 
that this county has no more right to pro- 
claim a monopoly of Behring’s Sea than the 
Pacha of Algicts had to proclaim a monopoly of 
thé Mediteranean, three quarters of a century 
since. It would be almost a joke if this country 
should drift into a war with England in order to 
swell the profits of a corporation consisting of Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Windom, and a hardful of Jews. 

Iris probable that the greatest living Wagedian 
—unless the palm should be awarded to Hevry 
Tiving—has made his last appearance on the stage. 
On Wednesday last, Edwin Booth was playing 
“ Othello,” at Rochester, New York. At the close 
of the second act, his voice became thick, he stag- 
gered, and fell into the arnss of his friends, stricken, 
by paralysis. He was taken to his hotel, and has 
since been conveyed to his house in New Yorke 
city; the doctors say he will recover, as people 
generally do, from the first paralytic stroke. 
But it is evident that his mastery over his 
voice and his limbs has been so shaken that he 
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can never appear on the stage again, with a 
feeling of certainty that he can go through his 
part.” He is a man of 65, and has led a life of 
indulgence. At one time, his use of stimulants 
threatened to cut short his career ; and more lately 
he has been an extravagant smoker, consuming 
twenty cigars aday. His family have been con- 
nected with theatres for several generations, and 
Edwin, while still a young man, rose to the top of 
his profession. His fame was world-wide when 
the assassination of Lincoln by his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth threatened to end his career, but 
he lived it down. ‘Two or three years ago, he 
formed a partnership with Lawrence Barrett, and 
the two started a starring (our through the United 
States to play Shakespeare. The partnership has 
either ended or is on the point of ending. Shrewd 
guessers reckoned the net profits of the couple for 
the tour at one million of dollars. 

On Tuesday, the President and Mrs. Harrison 
gavea teceptionto Prince and Princess Arisugawa 
Yakehito of Japan. ‘The whole lower portion of 
the White House was thrown open, and decorated 
with plants and flowers from the conservatory, 
which was brilliantly lit up for the occasion. ‘The 
music was given by the Marine Band, and from 
nine Ull eleven a Crowd of officials and officers in 
uniform thronged the rcoms. Mrs. Harrison was 
assisted by the wives of the Secretaries of State. 

‘There has been a decline in the market value of 
female hearts in the East. Arbuckle, the coffee 
man, had to pay fifty thousand dollars for having 
tifled with the affections of a virgin from Ohio; 
but now, a villainous hotel-keeper in New Vork 
has u'tetly lighted the life of a sweet young 
creature named Clara Totten, and the jury only 
assessed her injuries at $15,000, ‘There were ag- 
gravating circumstances ip the case of Arbuckle. 
He lad’ written love letters which he signed 
Bunny, and he had confessed he was a damaged 
article, being subject to painful internal dis- 
orders. fn Clara’s case, on the other hand, 
the course of true love had run smoothly, 
without drawback in shape of odd nicknames or 
odder disorders: indeed it had run too smoothly 
for the lady’s ultimate happiness. It is seriously 
proposed, in some of the States, to pass a law 
establishing a par value for female hearts, as the 
law appraises human life. In many States, if a 
man is killed ina railroad accident, the company 
Nias to pay $5,000, neither more nor less, to his 
widow. Ifit were understood that the libertine 
who assails a viigin’s purity had to pay a like sum 
in every case, tascals would be more careful. 

A sadder Case than that of Clara ‘Totten 
Verona Baldwin’s. Verona was a young lady 
who, while in search of employment ia tus city, 
Vad’ the wisfortune to fall in the way of the 
nillionnaire known as Lucky Baldwin, a name- 
sake, but no relation, Baldwin gave her employ- 
ment and seduced her under promise of marriage. 
At the usual time, he thew her over as his 
custom was, and she sued him for damages. 
The jury gave her $75,000. He obtained a 
hew tial, and managed to put it off from 
time to time until the poor gill’s patience was 
worn out, She went to see him, and meeting 
with nothing but insult from the greyhaired se- 
ducer, shot him—in the arm only. He had her 
arrested, and jailed, Meanwhile, itis said that he 
eflected some settlement with her lawyers by which 
their fees were paid, while she didn’t receive a 
dollar, Her tribulations prayed upon her mind to 
such an extent that her reason gave way, and 
yesterday she was committed to the Napa asylum 
hs an incurable lunatic. At the examination, she 
was so violent that it look two strong men to hold 
ler in her chair. She raved wildly about the 
Prince of Wales, whom she charged with all 
manner of crimes, and declared that she was 
Queen Victoria, She interrupted the proceed- 
ings by singing the Rock of Ages, and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer over and over again 
‘There could be no doubt of her mental condition, 
and the Judge made out the warrant for her com- 
mitment. In the meantime, Baldwin announces 
that he will withdraw fiom the turf, but will con- 
linue to raise blooded ‘stock. His stables have 
a been source of considerable profit. 































































































THE LATE CASUALTY IN THE BAY. 
pet ge 
Ivauesr. 

An inquest was opened on Tuesday on the body 
of Herbert William Mansfield, which was re- 
covered the previous night at Nagaura, Mr, J. 
J. Enslie, H.B.M. Corsul, presided, and the jurors 
were Messis. A, L. Robinson, E, D, Murray, and 
W. Hogga 

After the jury had viewed the body at No. 163, 
Settlement, the following evidence was led. 


K, Okata, Inspector of Police, who was the first 














ne Goc gle 


witness, deponed—Last night I was on duty at 
the Settlement Police Station. At about half- 
past eleven or twelve a policeman, sent {rom the 
station at Kuraki-goti, came and reported that a 
| Japanese had found the body of a drowned fo- 
ieigner which had been washed up on the shore 
near Nagaura. As soon as I got the report 
I went to Mr. Hodges, as I thought the body 
might be that of one of the two foreigners who had 
been missing. Mr. Hodges accompanied me 
to the New Oriental Bank, after which he in- 
formed me that it was unnecessary to send any 
one that night and that it would be better to 
have the bpdy:conveyed here. 1 afterwards took 
a policeman and hastened to the place, calling on 
my way at the Kuraki Police Station, where I 
learned that an inspector had already gone to the 
place about ten minutes previously. [hired a jin 
kisha and caught up near Sugita the inspector 
who had started before me. I then hired a fishing 
boat to take us to the place, and in this boat we 
three embatked, ‘The wind being favourable we 
reached our destination about half-past two; on 
arriving there we found a crowd round a fire 
burning on the shore; and there also was the body 
in a box or case. I examined the body which was 
much decomposed. It was daik, and I could not 
make a minute examination, so I waited for dawn, 
and in the meantime rested in a house near 
by; leaving the body in the charge of six 
sendoes, Returning about six o'clock in the moi 

ing with a doctor and the local Kocho, I again ex- 
amined the body. I made preparations to put the 

body on the fishing-boat, but about nine o'clock a 
steam launch acrived from Yokohama. ‘The body 
was put on board the beat and taken in tow by 
the launch in which were Mr. Rothwell and an- 
other gentleman, On arriving here we conveyed 
the body at Me. Rothwell’s request to No. 11. 
found on the body 92 cents, which I delivered to 
Mr. Rothwell. On my way to the station from 
No. 11 T reported the death at the Consulate. 

‘To Mr. Murray—When we examined the body 
it Was not clothed with trousers or drawers, but 
had shoes and socks and two shirts, one of linen 
and one of wool. [remarked itas strange that the 
pants should be off and not the shoes, as if he had 
time to remove the pants he would have taken off 
the shoes first. 

To Mr. Hoggan—I did not know the body when 
I saw it at Nagaura. 

To the President—The body was mucli decom- 
posed and we could not distinguish any marks 
except white marks on the legs, which in the doc- 
tor’s opinion were caused by the action of the sea. 
I recognise the body here as the one | biought up 
from Nagaura, 

W. W. Till, sworn, deponed—I saw Messrs. 
Mansfield and Breslauer leave the boat-house last 
Sunday fortnight in the duck-punt about half-past 
ten inthe forenoon, [ think Text saw them about 
half-past one. [saw what [took to be the punt from 
the beach at Tomioka. ‘They were then about two 
miles on the farther side of Treaty Point. At first 
they were heading towards Tomioka, but when I 
last saw them they were much farther inland and 
the boat was poiting towards Sugita. 

To Mr. Muray—They were by themselves 
when they left the boat-house ; when I saw them 
afterwards I could only see the paddle and could 
not tell whether there was one or two in the boat. 

Mr, Robinson—T understand it was not rough 
not a high sea?—No, I would not call ita high sea. 
There did not appear to be any danger whatever. 
Thave been across there in much rougher weather 

Mr, Robinson—In_ your opinion, the only thing 
to fear was the wind?—Yes, I should say so, and 
the boat becoming unmanageable. If they had 
proper appliances, I do not think there would have 
been any danger at all, 

Mr. Hoggan—Was there anything besides the 
paddle to propel the punt?—Yes, [understand 
there was a screw. I did not see it, but I under- 
stand there was a sciew, driven by a wheel in the 
centre of the boat. 

To President—When I saw them after- 
wards they were using the paddle; I could 
see the splash of the paddle, the sun glancing 
on it. Tam a boating man myself.” [ saw 
the punt for the first time the “morning they 
started. When I got to the Loat-house the two 
gentlemen were in the boat paddling about, so I 
only saw them at a distance. [ have never seen 
the boat before or since, All that I could see was 
that itwas a duck punt, and a pretty big punt 
too. Tam not in a position to express any opinion 
about itasa boat. I would not have gone down 
with it myself only with the paddle. With proper 
appliances T would have gone. 

‘So you consider they were not properly found 
with this screw propeller and the paddie?—They 
were all right so long as they had only ordinary 
weather and the screw was allright. “Bat those 
screws are liable to break down. At the time 






























































of starting the sea was quite smooth, 
from the boat-house with the propeller, and tu1.. 
ing the paddle, When I saw them the oa 
lime they were using the paddle, but one me, 
have used the paddle and the other the props. 

To Mr. Murray—I went down in an opti uy 
ing boat, and not in the house-boat. 

H. J. Rothwell, sworn, deponed—t am a bint 
assist: We alll started on Sunday fortnishes 
go to Tomioka. I was in the six-oared boa” 
were all one party in different boats, the deceased 
being in the duck-punt. The last I sawsl 1 
punt was [think off Hommoleu ; we were the 
ling near Treaty Point. We proceeded to 7; 
oka, The sea got up badly when we gota.» 
half way across Mississipi Bay. On teinny 
to Yokohama from the picnic we heatd tia | 
neither of them had returned, and several ss. 
parties were made up to search the beach 2 1; 
as Tomioka with the understanding that i a 
thing was heard they were to inform us at \; 

Yesterday about 4 o'clock a messenger cin, 
from Tomioka and said a body had been fui 
there. I went as soon as possible and ys 
taken to a place about a quarter of a mile on) 
side of Koshiba, where we found the body lying 
face downwards, guarded by aman sitting by : 
fire. I enquired when it was found, and was wi 
about one in the afternoon and that no ove lai 
been along the beach since ten that forenoon, | 
examined the body as well as I coud by hitsn 
light and recognised it as Mr. Mansfield, 1 le 
itin charge of a doctor, the local mayor, and sn 
others, and went down for it this morning. [ic 
cognised the body by its shape or form, the 
and the clothes, ‘The face was in the sand and | 
did not move it. This morning I found thename 
the under vi Tam quite satisfied that it vx 
Mr. Mansfield. I could not recognise it by ‘« 
features. I saw no marks of violence, but the ace 
in a very bad state and the skin was abraded: 
one of the fingers and on the legs. He wae 
shoes. ‘The face had been injured pattly bytle:c 
tion of the sea and partly by coutact with therccis 

Yo the President—I am a boating mas, a1! 
know the punt very well. I should tot cine | 
trust myself in it in a very rough sea. Isla! 
think it fairly safe in ordinary weather—absol 
tely so if everything worked well. ‘The prope'e 
was liable to break down, and I think one! 
bearings on this occasion was somewhat 0! 
of order. They had been out before say ha: 
dozen times, Seaweed was liable to get caug 
the propelicr. T have not seen the hoat si 
was brought Lack. Me. Mansfield theron; 
understood the machinery, and was very conics’ 
of the powers of the boat. 

Naroka Mitaro deponed—I am a sendo. 
the boat in which the deceased went away. [lat 
seen it since it was recovered. It is not damage! 
in any respect. 

Mr. Rothwell was recalled at the request of Me. 
Robinson and asked :—Did Mr. Mansfeld 
have a mishap of a similar nature? 

Witness—Only that once he was cauglt 
trip to Tomioka but got safely to Negisi 

gave him great confidence in the boat 
‘The room was then cleared in oder that !¢ 
jury might consider the evidence, and on the polis 
being admitted their verdict was aunouncec. 

The verdict of the jury was to the eflet 
“Herbert William Mansfield came to his deh) 
accidental drowning in the sea near Yokolian’ 
or about the 7th tstant”? in which verd 
President agreed. 


They state 
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Before R.A. Mowat, Esq., Acting Chiet fists 
and J. C. Hann, Esq., Acting Assistant Jils? 


Between the owners of the British steamship 6» 
morganshire, Williams, Master (Defewa’ 
and’ Appellants), and the Captain, ov! 
and ciew of the American ship Claris! 
Carver (Plaintiffs and Respondents). 

Judgment was delivered in this case to d)- 
Mr. R. E. Wainewright for the appellants 
Mr. W. V. Drummond for the responden's 
His Lordship in. delivering judgment = 

This is an appeal by the owners ol the se 

Glamorganshire fiom a decision of H.M.'s( 

for Japan, confirming the report of the Regi 

and Merchants as lo the amount of dat? 
payable Ly the owners of that vessel in te 
of a collision near Kobe between her avd 

Clarissa B. Carver, in which the latte, 

was tolally lost on the 7th June, ‘The 6: 

ganshire was found solely to blame 





























‘Court for Japan in a judgment pronounced 
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sath October, 1885. That judgment was affirmed 
in this Court on the roth’ April, 1886. ‘The en- 
quity before the Registrar in the Court below to 
ascertain the amount of damages, was held in 
July of the same year, His report was excepted 
io by the owners of the Glamorganshire, but it 
was affirmed, with one modification, by the Judge 
in October.” An appeal from that decision was 
lodged, but not then prosecuted, presumably 
because the decision inthis Court, confirm 
the decree in the principal suit, had itself been ap 
pealed against to the Privy Council. ‘This latter 
appeal was not, however, brought on for hearing 
in the Privy Couneil till the 21st March, 1888 
ghteen months after the record had been re- 
écived), when it was dism The record of 
appeal on the question of damages was then pre- 
pared inthe Court for Japan and was received 
here in September last, and the appeal iiself was 
brought on for hearing last month. [have men- 
tioned ‘these facts, that it may be seen how and 
where the delay between the institution of the 
action and the present proceedings has arisen. 
‘The petition of appeal of the owners of the Gla- 
morganshire prays that the judgment of the Court 
below, confirming the Registrar's report, should 
be varied by amending the Report in three par- 
iculars, viz. (1) by teducing the value of the 
Clarissa B. Carver to $35,000 Mexican dollars; (2) 
by reducing the rate of interest on the amounts al- 
lowed to 4 percent. ; and (3) by calculating the rate 
of exchange between the Mexican dollar and the 
U.S. gold dollar at 80 instead of 76. 1 will deal 
with the two latter points first, as they can be 
shortly disposed of. And, first, as to the rate of 
exchange. ‘The Registrar converted the amount at 
which he fixed the value of the Clarissa B. Carver 
(viz. 41,264.24 gold dollars U.S. currency) into 
Mexican dollars at 76, that being the rate of the 
day when his report was made. When the claim 
was filed in June, 1886, the Mexican dollar was 
worth 80 cents gold, and it was argued at the 
hearing of the exceptions before the Judge of the 
Court below that such rate, and not 76, should be 
the rate at which the conversion should be made. 
The leamed Judge dealt with this point very 
simply and very effectively. He directed that 
the sums which had been allowed in gold should 
stand in gold: “how that,” he added, will 
work out at the time of payment, is a mat 
ter with which neither the Registrar nor the 
Comt has at present anything to do.” In this 
Court the appellants renewed their argument 
their counsel contended that because the value of 
silver had fallen between the date of the claim and 
the date-of the Report, and had further fallen 
greatly since then, they would be prejudiced if 
they had to pay in gold the amount in gold at 
which the ship had been valued by the Registrar, 
and they submitted that they should be required 
to pay only such a sum in’ Mexican dollars as 
would in June, 1886 (when the claim: was filed) | 
have represented the amount in gold awaided.| 
This would have been obviously to make the| 
appellants gainers by. the fall in exchange, and 
that at the expense of the respondents, who 
thus would not now get the amount which they 
had been declued entitled to. The point 
was very strenuously urged, but was practically 
abandoned next day, The learned Judge of the 
Court below, in making that modification in the 
Regiswar’s report, put the matter on the proper 
footing, and in my opinion on the only just footing, 
when he directed payment to the respondents in 
gold of the ascertained gold value of their ships 
any other mode of procedure would have affected 
prejudicially one party or the other, according as 
silver rose or fell in the market. Next, as to the 
tate of interest. [t was admitted by counsel on 
both sides before the Registrar that European 
hanks in Japan charged 8 per cent. on loans, and 
allowed § per cent, on fixed desposits. Counsel 
for the Glamorganshire coutended, however, that 
only 4 per cent,, the statutory rate in England, was 
chargeable, The Registrar allowed 8 per cent., 
and the Judge confirmed it. The latter says, “1 
think that case of Ekins #. East India Co. (1 Peeve 
Williams 395) slows that the Registrar had power 
to allow the rate of interest ruling here, and this 
was admitted to be 8 per cent.” In this Court it 
was argued that we were bound by the 17th ef our 
Admiralty Rules—which begins with these words, 
‘fur all cases the Court shall apply the English 
Law as administered in Admiralty Courts in Eng- 
land” —and that no higher rate could be 
allowed than the one allowed in the Admiralty 
Court at home, which is 4 per cent. T think it 
was also argued that such was the statutory 
rate. Lam not aware of any statute which fixes 
a rate of interest in Admiralty causes of daniage. 
‘Phere has heen an invariable practice in the Court 
of Admiralty in England to allow interest (per Sir 
R. Phillimore in the Northumbria, RL, 3 A. & 




























































































Q.BD., 131), and the rate usually allowed is 4 
percent, but there is no higher authority than the 
inere practice. It appears to me very doubtful 
whether a practice on that point which must have 
had its origin in and must depend upon monetary 
conditions in England, can be considered as patt 
of “ English Law’? to be applied here without re- 
gard to the conditions of things here; for interest 
is given by way of compensation for the non-pay- 
ment of the damages at the time when they  be- 
come due, and the measure of such compensation 
as would be and is fair in England is not 
necessarily the same anywhere out of England, 
But apart from this consideration, there is another 
sufficient answer to the contention. This Court in 
the exercise of itso inal jurisdiction in Admiralty 
has hitherto always, and without exception ever 
being taken, allawed 8 per cent., on the ground 
that that rate fairly represented the value of money 
here. It would be impossible, therefore, for me 
now to say that arate which has been uniformly 
allowed in original Admiralty causes in the Court, 
should not apply to appellate causes, when the 
conditions ete and the conditions in the place 
whence the appeal comes, are, so far as the deter- 
mining considerations are concerned, identical. 
Only a decision of the Privy Council can now make 
the rate to. be allowed on the Admiralty. side of 
this Court the same as that allowed in the Admiralty 
Court in England, (To prevent a possible mis- 
construction, however, [will say here what [ ob 

served at the hearing: it may be a question 
whether as much as 8 per cent, should continue to 
be allowed here iz future, for if the value of money 

here has latterly decreased, there would be no 
justification for retaining that high rate.) 1 come 
how to the remaining poini—the value of the ship. 
This is always a difficult question, and here the 
difficulty is greatly increased from the extreme 
paucity of the evidence on the subject—a circum: 
stance more than once referred to in the reports of 
the Registrar. He and the merchants by whom 
he was assisted, ived at their estimate of value 
in the following w ‘They found as a fact that 
the original cost of the vessel in July, 1876, when 
she was completed, was $80,000 U.S. gold, | Mak- 
ing the same deduction for depreciation during | 
the first five years of her life that Dr. Lushington 
made in 1862 in the case of the steamship Avaxes, 
they struck off one-sixth of that sunt; and for the 
remaining 43 years they deducted 8°/, year by year, 
this being Ue estimate given by one of the appel- 
lants? witnesses. They this arrived at an amount 
of $45,849 as “an approximate valuation of the 
ship as deducible from her first cost and subsequent 
depreciation.” From that sum they deducted 
10 per cent. as a fair allowance to make for the 
fall in value of American ships since 1876, and 
so obtained as her probable net value at the 
end of the voyageon which she was lost, $41,264.24 
U.S. gold. The learned Judge dealt with the 
Registrar’s report. on that point thus :—After 

expressing the opinion that there was sufficient 
evidence tosupport the finding as to the first 
cost of the vessel, he went on to say—" With 
tegard to the other objections to the report, it is to 
be remembered that the petitioners must satisly 
me that the Repistrar’s conclusions are clearly 
wrong, This they have not done... 6. + 
With regard to the value of the ship being rec- 
koned at her market value upon the termination 
of hier voyage, Lam of opinion that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case (his was a. proper method 
of computing her value; and the petitioners have 
not satisfied me that the Registrar and merchants 
artived at a wrong value, As to the rate for de- 
preciation, Lam not satisfied that the Registrar 
was wrong.” After very anxious consideration 
given to the matter, [have come to the conclusion 
hot to disturb the finding of the Registrar and 
merchants, confirmed, as it by the learned 
Judgeol the Court below. No doubi—asis pointed 
out by Dr. Lushington in the case of the Black 
Prince (Lush. at p. §72)—when a right of appeal 
exists, it is the duty of the Court to pass au inde- 
pendent judgment upon the case submitted to it, 
but—as is observed by the same Judge in the 
of the Froumaster (Swab, at 443)—"'It is well- 
Inown that the Court will never over-rule a report 
of the Registrar and merchants without being per- 
fectly satisfied that upon the evidence which it is 
its duty to take into consideration, the report ought 
not to be maintained.” At one time E confess I 
thought that upon the evidence the report could not 
be maintained. ‘The Registrar and merchants had, 
in the absence of any evidence corroborative of the 
estimate of value given by the niaster and part- 
owner of the sunken vessel —viz., that had she com- 
pleted her last voyage, her vale would have been 
$60,000 U.S. gold—necessarily fallen back upon 
the only other evidence in the case, that adduced 
hy the ‘appellants. Of their two witnesses, who 
were both disinterested, the one to whose evidence 
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the Registrar and merchants attached the greatest 


weight, was Captain Walker, 
gave lis opinion that in the case of such a vessel 
as the Carver was described to him to be, 6 per 
cent. per annum would bea fair amount to write off 
for depreciation for the first 3 years, and from 8 to 
8} percent.for the remainder of the term. He fi 
ther named $35,000 as “a very fair outside 
mate” (apart trom fall of market value of ship- 
ping) “of the value of a ship of her class that had 
Cost $80,000 nine years belore.” It appeared to 
me at first that if the Registrar and merchants had 
adopted either of these bases for their valuation, 
no objection could have been taken; what they 
did, however, was to select one basis, adopt it in 
part only, and then import something else into the 
case ab extra, Here Thad difficulty in foliowing 
them, If, it occatred to me, Captain Walker was 
a safe guide in the matter of the depreciation 
during the lajter period, I did not see on what 
principle his’ evidence ‘should, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, be rejected 
as to the earlier portion of the. time. Aud 
this view seemed to me to derive confirmation from 
the language used by the Judges in many of the 
reported cases, but after a further search among 
the authorities, [came upon a very recent one 
which answered my objection. [refer to the Ber- 
nina, tried in December, 1886, before the President 
of the Probate Division, and reported in 6 Asp. 
Mar. Law Cases, p. 65. In that case the plainiilfs 
had given evidence of damage to cargo to the 
extent of £107 16s. 6d., but the Registrar had, al- 
thonghtherewas no evidence whatever given by the 
defendants in contradiction of the plaintiffy’ proof 
of damage, reduced the amount claimed to £52 105. 
‘Objection was taken by the plaintiffs to thatredu 
tion on the ground that it was entirely arbitrary 
and unsupported, and that it was not justified by 
the evidence. On the argument before the learned 
President, it was argued for the plaintiffs that 
“the Registrar had no right to reduce the plaintifls" 
claim for damage to cargo; he was bound by the 
uncontradicted evidence of the plaintiffs, and yet 
he has ct utterly distegarded it.” For the 
defendants it was argued that the Registrar was 
entitled to attach such weight to the plaintifis’ 
evidence as to the damage to cargo as he might 
think fit, and that he and the merchants were in 
the position of a jury, and were justified in bring- 
ing their own experience to bear upon the maiter. 
Sir James Hannen said, in giving judgment on that 
pari of the case, “On questions of value the Re- 
gistrar and merchants are entitled to use their own 
Enowlelge and experience, and they are notbound 
hard and fast by the evidence whether verbal or 
on affidavit, of any particular witness. 5. 6 
As to the damage to the cargo, while the affidavit 
pits the damage at a very high figure, the Re- 
gistear and merchants using their own experience, 
Ihave reduced the amount by 15 per cent. ‘They 
have Weated the coal as deteriorated, Lut have not 
accepted the estimate of deterioration put on it by 
a patticular witness. On these points I shall not in- 
terfere with their discretion.” Following this recent 
authority, I shall not interfere with the discretion of 
the Registrar and merchants here; they have repor= 
wed that in their judgment the rate of depreciation 
given by Captain Walker for the first few years 
was too high, and they found what they considered 
a fairer rate in the rate allowed by Dr. Lushington 
inthe Araxes. The same rule applies, of course, 
Wo their estimate of 10 per cent, for fall in market 
value of American shipping. ‘That, moreover, is 
amatter on which they are obviously far better 
able to form a correct estimate than Tam. 
need say very liitle on the question of the original 
cost of the Carver, which was the basis of the 
calculation by which her value was arrived 
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at. The Registrar and merchants found as a 
fact, upon the evidence of her master and 
parCowner, Captain Dow, and upon certain 


afidavits filed in support, that she had_ cost 
$80,000 11.8. gold to build, The leaned Judge 
of the Court below thought that the affidavits 
ought not to have been admitted, but he held that 
the evidence of Captain Dow proved all that was 
necessary to support the finding of the Registra 
and merchants on that point. Ifit were neces 

to decide the point, I should be disposed to held 
that the affidavits’ were rightly admited before 
the Registrar, but [think it sufficient to say that 
a finding of fact by two tribunals on a question 
on which what evidence there was, was all the one 
way, cannot be here set aside. Inthe result, then, 
Lcanfirm the judgment of the Court below, and 
dismiss the appeal, and I think I must do so with 
costs. Had the appeal been only.as to the value of 
the ship, I should have been inclined to follow Dr. 
Lushington's example in the case of the Clyde (Swa- 
bey at p. 27), and leave cach party to pay his own 
costs, on the grounds which there influenced him— 
viz. that he had e ined a doubt, and had taken 
some time to deliberate in his own mind before he 





























came to the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
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But there were two other subjects of appeal here 
—rate of exchange and rate of interest—which in 
my opinion were hardly arguable... ‘The appellant 
having failed throughout, I must give the respon- 
dents their costs. 








Mr, J.C. Hall, Acting Assistant Judge, said— 
‘This is an appeal from a decision of the Judge of 
the Court for Japan, confirming a Report, made 
by me in July, 1886, as Registrar of the Court, 
wherein, assisted by merchants, I assessed the 
amount of damages payable by the owners of the 
Glamorganshive (o the owners, master and crew of 
the Clarissa B. Carver, consequent on the loss of 
the latter ship by collision. In that Report the value 
of the ship was found to be $39.757-92, U.S. gold 
and interest was allowed at $ per cent. Thiee 
objections were taken in the Court below by 
Counsel for the Defendants, the, present ap- 
peliants, to the Report: first, that the value 
of the ship had been fixed too high and should 
have been only $35,000; second, that the rate of 
interest allowed was too high and should have 
Leen only 4 per cent; and third, that the rate of 
exchange taken in the schedule for the conversion 
of U.S. Gold into Mexican dollars was not the pro- 
per rate: and thata different rate, either that ruling 
at date of collision or at date of claim brought, should 
havebeentaken. Onthehearing of these objections 
the Judge confirmed the report as to the value of 
the ‘ship and the rate of interest, and as to the 
question of exchange, he ordered that the items 
allowed in U.S. Gold should be confirmed in gold 
and those allowed in Mexican Silver dollars con- 
firmed in silver. [tis against that decision that 
the present appealis brought. In the petition, the 
grounds of appeal alleged are the three above-men- 
tioned objections, “ and the further ground that the 
Registrar's Report was made in Mexican dollarsand 
not ingold.” [shall deal wito this so-called “further 
ground” first. In so far as it may be allowed to 
pass as a correct statement, it amounts, at most, 
to a mere technicality, of too Wivial significance to 
furnish a reasonable ground for appealing ; espe- 
cially after the learned Judge in the Court below 
had effectually disposed of it by ordering that the 
amounts stated in the Report in gold should be con- 
firmed in gold and those stated in silver confirmed 
in silver. But to what extentis it correct to say that 
the Report “was made in Mexican dollars and not 
in gold?” ‘The negative clause of the statement 
seeins lo me to be untenable. On referring to the 
Report itself | find that the value of the ship is 
stated in U.S. gold only, and not in Mexican 
dollars: and the same is tue of the other three 
items claimed and allowed in gold, the stores and 
spare equipment, the freight, and the masters’ 
cilects. And in the schedule annexed to the Re- 
port, showing in summary the heads of claim and 
amounts allowed in and by the Report, I find that 
the values of each of these four items are stated 
aud allowed in U.S. gold and not in Mexican del- 
lars. This further ground” for bringing the 
present appeal is therefore only partially correct 
in point of facts and, in so far as itis true, it can 
hot, it appears to me, be distinguished in point of 
argument from the third objection to the Report, 
namely, that relating to the rate of exchange as 
mentioned in the Schedule. That the question of 
the rate of exchange is not, in my opinion a sub- 
stantial ground of appeal I have already intimated 
in saying that it was effectually disposed of by 
the order of the Judge in the Court below; and in 
the course of the argunient before us this view of 
the matter was at length admitted by Counsel for 
the appellants to be correct. ‘There are, in reality, 
therefore, only two subjects of appeal to he dealt 
with, the vahie of the ship and the rate of interest 
In support of the contention that the value of the 
ship was fixed too high, four grounds are set forth 
in the petition of appeal. ‘The first is that certain 
evidence, to wit, three affidavits sworn in this 
United States by the builder and three other per- 
sons acquainted with the ship, was improperly ad- 
mitted. ‘This objection, however, even if allowed, 
as it was in the Court below, does not carry mu 
weigh!, inasmuch as the fact proved by the afii- 
davits, viz, the first cost of the ship, was suffi- 
itly proved without them by the evidence 
of Leroy Dow. ‘The second ground was expressly 
abandoned in this Court by the appellants’ Coun= 
sel and therefore need not now be considered. 
‘The third ground takes exception to the caleula- 
tion as being based on the probable value of the 
ship at the end of the voyage, “irrespective of her 
at the time of the collision when from the 
evidence she would have heen worth much less.” 
‘Lhat the proper date was the end of the voyage 
for which she was freighted does not seem open 
to doubt, in view of the dictum of Sir R, Philli 
more in the case of the Northumbria LR. 3 Act 
F, 6.12, which has been followed in cases since. 
No doubt the value of the Carver would have been 
considerably less in Japan at the time of the colli- 
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sion than in New York at the end of the voyage; 
but, evert apart from the authorities just cited the 
principle of restitutio in integrum required that 
place no less than time should be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the market value of the ship. 
The fourth ground is that the reductions of 1/6 for 
depreciation in five years, and of ten per cent, for 
in market between 1876 and 1885 are insuffi 
nt. On this head I shall merely remark that 
neither the arguments used nor the authorities 
cited to us by the appellants’ counsel seem to me 
to go beyond raising a doubt; they do not make 
out even a primd facie case for opening the Re- 
port. There remains, then, the question of the 
rate of interest. As it was admitted at the refer- 
ence that 8 per cent, was the usual rate charged 
by banks at Yokohama for the loan of money on 
good security, any lower rate would not have put 















the owners of the sunken ship in as good a posi- 
tion as they were in before the loss. On these 
grounds lam of opinion that the appeal should 
be dismissed with costs.—N.-C. Daily 1S 

















AT THE SEAT OF CELESTIAL 
CUSTOM. 
eset Sa 
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We publish below Mr. Norman's letter to the’ 
Pall Mall Gazette and the other Journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of the Chinese 
Customs :— 
Peking, 3oth November, 1888, 

“The IG.” These letters, meaningless at 
home, eall up instantly in the mind of every 
foreigner in China a very distinct and striking 
image—they are as familiar here in the Far East 
as HUR.H. or D.T. are tohome. Anda remark 
able proportion of those who hear them tremble. 
For the image is that of the benevolent despot, 











whose outstretched hand unites or severs the 
Celestial Kingdom and the outside barbarian 
world; through whose fingers five hundred millions 





of dollars have run into the coffers of the Son of 
Heaten, and never a one of them stuck; to whom 
the proudést Chinamen that ever wore pigtail 
turns for advice in difficulty or danger when other 
helpers fail; who has staved off a war by writing 
a telegram; who has declined with thanks the 
proferred dignity of an Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Ma- 
jestys who has tinged China round with an ad- 
ministrative commercial organization the whole 
world cannot surpass ; who, finally, born to struggle 
for the poet’s bays, has laboured late and early all 
his life over dollars and duties, with a diplomatic 
nut which other people have failed to crack, thrown 
to him now and then for relaxation, The 1. G.” 
signifies a person and a post: the former is Sir 
Robert Hart, K.C.M.G., the latter is Inspector- 
General of theImperial Chinese Maritime Customs. 
And thet scendence of the Customs Service in 
China may be judged from the fact that a Com 
missioner once took personal affront and quitted 
the sacred edifice when a missionary implored the 
Almighty to “ deliver this people from their wicked 
customs.” » Just as Mrs. Gladstone is said to have 
interpreted a pious allusion to “One above” asa 
polite reference to her husband in the drawing- 
room upstairs, 

Alter the above, I fear it will seem an anti- 
Felimax to say that Sir Robert Hart is far and 
away the most interesting and influential foreigner 
in China, ‘Yo begin with, his power is enormous. 
Chinese, so far as his own field is concerned, is 
much the same as English to him, and with the 
‘Tsung-li Vamén he bas the influence which thitty 
years of close dealing with Chinese officials gives 
him, backed by the proud boast that they have 
neverregretted taking his advice. ‘Then he handles 
the service he has created from nothing to one 
which employs neatly 3,000 people, presides over an 
annual foreign trade of 188,000,000 dollars, collects 
twenty million dollars a year, clears 22,000,000 
tons of shipping annually, and lights 1,800 miles 
of coast, exactly as an engineer handles a machine 
he has constrncted—just as tenderly and just as 
ruthlessly. And yet very few of the men whose 
livelihood and_ prospects are absolutely and at 
every moment in his hands, without the possibility 
of appeal or even protest, would willingly see any 
body else in his place. ‘The mere irresponsibility 
of the “1, G." would ruin most men, Vet § 
Robert owes all his success to his free hand. Does 
he learn of an old friend or schoolmate fallen upon 
eviltimes? Send your boy tome,” he telegraplis, 
and the youngster’s future depends then only upon 
his own ability and industiy. When there was a 









































particularly bad piece of work to be done by one of 
his subordinates in delimiting the new Tongking- 





Chinese frontier—months ‘of lonely labour, jx 
savagery and solitude, with never a brea 
to draw that might not bring fever with it, vhom 
he send? His brother. Yet his avowal «i 
nepotism is refreshingly frank. “Ihave neve,’ 
he says, advanced a worse man over a bette, 
yet if promotion is due to one of two men gi 
equal deserts, and one of them is of my om 
flesh and blood, it would be simply uniatural 
to pass him over.” More then once alicady 
he has brought out the son of some com 
panion of his boyhood, seen him grow 4 
the service from student to Commissioner, save 
his competency and retire, leaving his benelactor 
and chief still working the same number of lias 
every day at his desk. But he rules with a des. 
potism that a Tzar mightenvy. Any subordinate 
reported to the “1. G.” by a Commissioner of 
Customs of one of the Ports, for drunkenness or 
crediting the service in any way, is insianly 
dismissed. But a Commissioner who should be 
discovered to have reported a subordinate un. 
justly would be fired from his high post as soon 
as a telegram could reach him. —His secrelay 
and representative in England, Mr. Duncan Camp. 
bell, C.M.G., who has already distinguished 
himself in. diplomacy on behalf of China and his 
chief at Paris and Lisbon, is expected to be 
absolutely impersonal in putting all applicants 
through their preliminary examination ; but iv 
return, and as_a sop to nature, he is permitied to 
send out one of his own friends, otlerwise properly 
qualified, to a certain number of impartial ap- 
pointments. So the benevolent despotism works, 
Sir Robert Hart left the Consular Service for 
the Customs—it was barely in existence tei 
in 1859, and in 1863 he became Inspector-Genersl 
And during the thirty years that have intervened 
he has been home twice, once for twelve montls 
and once for six—that is, he has had in bis 
whole lifetime less holiday than one of his sub- 
ordinates gets every five years. He has never 
been to the Western Hills, a few miles away, 10 
which all the foreigners in Peking retreat in sum- 
mer, and he has never even seen the Great Wal, 
two days’ journey distant. But next spring, he 
says, he is certainly going home. “Pool,” say 
people in the Customs Service, when | tell them 
this; “he's been ‘going home in the spring’ for 
the last ten years.” AS for the services he rei 
dered to China, to England, and to the worl, the 
statesmen of Europe know them very well, and it 
would take a volume to tell them to others 
Besides the creation of the Customs Service itsel, 
which will be his immortality, to take the latet 
example, it was he alone who concluded the vealy 
between France and China. All negotiations had 
failed and matters looked very black and threaten 
ing. Then, as usual the Ministers of the Tsung: 
li Vamén came to Sir Robert. He agreed to take 
up the task on his two invariable conditions—thst 
he should havea free hand, and that his convection 
with the affair should be kept a profound seciet 
Ull he either succeeded or failed. Then negor 
ciations b: gan by telegraph in cipher between his 
“den?” in Peking and the d'Orsay, and 
very awkward ones they were. Month after 
month they proceeded, and at last, when $0,000 
tacls had “been spent in telegranis, the end was 
reached, the Protucol was signed in Pacis, and Sic 
Robert got into his chair and went to the Tsung 
Yaméu.” The Ministers were there and he sat dows 
to a cup of tea with them. — Byand by he remarked, 
with the apparent indifference of the Otievial 
diplomat, “It is exactly nine months to-day since 
you placed the negotiations with France in my 
hands.” And the child is born!” instantly 
cried one of the Ministers, seeing the point and 
delighted at the truly Chinese way of conveying 
the “information, And the funny part of te 
business was that all this time a special French 
envoy had been residing at ‘Tientsin, chafing a 
the slow progress he was making, and not lavilg 
the least idea that other negotiations had be 
on foot until he received word from home that 
he might return, as all was arranged. He ws 
so angry that he would not speak to Sir Rovett 
After ‘sending the last telegram settling th 
French business, Sir Robert went to the {ue 
service of Sir Harry Parkes, the British Misites 
who had just died. Ashe entered the cliap¢!«! 
the Legation a messenger caught him with 2 tele 
gram. He stopped a moment and opened it-# 
despatch from Lord Granville offering hin tl 
post of British Minister to China, He accep, 
after much hesitation, and his appointmes 
ceived the Queen's Signature on May 3, 1885 
his own request the matier was kept sectet 
home while ar ts were making for tl 
succession to ition as the head of tle 
Customs Service. Meanwhile, a Conservative £° 
verument succeeded to office in England, #4 
telegrams fiom the Foreign Office kept, skit 


& May we not publish the appointment?” S* 
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Robert had seen, however, by this time that th 
Customs Service would suffer severely if he left it 
at that time, and this was more to him than any 
other honour in the world. He therefore tele- 
graphed, “ Must I keep it?” and Lord Salisbury 
replying in very complimentary terms that he was 
free to do exactly as he thought best, he finally 
declined, the Empress, as his official reply truly, 
but perhaps inadequately, explained, preferring 
that he should remain 

Thave said that the stalesmen of Europe are 
well aware of Sir Robert Hart’s services, and the 
proof of this is that there are few civilians so de- 
corated as lie. In England a Conservalive go- 
vernment made him C.M.G., and a Liberal one 
added the K.C.M.G. Sweden made him a 
Chevalier of the Order of Gustavus Vasa; Bel- 
gium, a Commander of the Order of Leopold; 
France, a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
Ltaly, a Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy : 
Austria sent him the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; America has presented him 
with several medals of Republican appreciation ; 
Portugal has decorated him with the Military 
Order of Christ; the Emperor of China has con- 
ferred upon him the coveted peacock’s feather and 
the Order of the Double Dragon; and his Orange 
friends at Belfast—his native’ place—will no 
doubt be much interested and pleased to learn 
that he is, by direct gift fron the Pope—nothing 
less than “sub annulo piscatoris”—a Commander 
of the Papal Order of Pius IX. As for knowledge 
of China and the Chinese, there is no one living 
who can compare with him, and I learned more 
of the inner working of celestial affairs during the 
fortnight that I had the honour of being his guest, 
than years of simple residence could have afforded, 

The “1. G.” and Sir Robert Hart, however, are 
two very different people. “I was calling upon 
Lady Hart one day,” said alady to me, ‘and as 
I wished to speak with Sir Robert I was shown 
into his office. I found the ‘I. G, there. Oh, it 
was terrible: covered my face and fled!” The 
distinction has indeed been admitted by himself. 
He is not Jekyll and Hyde, but he is certainly 
post and person. Among the many verses he has 
written at different times I have seen one which 
avows the fact, Heine-like both in substance and 
form. Itis called “The ‘Twin Hearts,” and tells 
how serious and unchanging one heart is, while 

“The other heart's a monthly rose 
It blossoms oft and smells so sweetly 5 
It flowers and fades—betore one knows 
It buds, it dies—does both completely 1”" 

The secret by which Sir Robert Harthas accom- 
plished so much is an extraordinary devotion 
to method, most extraordinary of all for an Ivish- 
man, This is a subject on which he is far from 
averse to giving good advice to men younger 
than himself, and on which, too, he establishes an 
immediate entente cordiale with his guests. 
“Your early tea,” he says, “will be brought to 
you when you ring. your bell—please ring it once 
only, holding the button pressed while you can 
count three.” Then will it be convenient to you to 
tiffin at twelve sharp? Because if not, I will tiffin 
myself at twelve sharp and order yout tiffin to be 
served at any hour you like. I ride from three 
to five—there is always a mount for you if you 
wish it. Dinner at half-past seven sharp, and 
I must ask you always to excuse me at eleven.” 
The consequence is that everything runs like 
clockwork in Sir Robert's household, and a 
guest is perfectly at home from the start. But 
the above methodity is nothing, in comparison. 
In the dining-room there is a big wicker chair, 
always covered with a rug, so that you cannot 
sit down in it. In that chair the master of the 
house has had his tea every afternoon for thirty 
years. Upon a shelf starids a large blue and 
white cup. Out of that he has drunk his tea for 
thirty years. And by employing the odd moments 
that his “boy ”—who is punctuality itself—has 
kept him waiting each day in that chair for that 
cup, he has managed during the last year or two 
to read the whole of Lucan’s Pharsalia! Of 
course he has kept a diary since he could hold a 
pen, To test his preciseness I made a point of 
standing each day behind my door, watch in hand, 
Lill the “clock struck twelve or half-past seven. 
Then [ walked in to the central hall from my own, 
side of the house. Sure enough the door opened 
opposite me and my host walked in from the other. 
Ut was like watching for a transit of Venus, or 
waiting for the apostles to come out of the clock at 
Strasburg at noon. And as I find I have not said 
2 word of his outer man I may conclude these per- 
venalities by saying that he is of medium height 
ind slight build, rather bald, with a kind, thought. 
ul and humorous face, a low voice, a shy and 
unctilious manner; that he isa most entertaining 
companion, a teller of countless good stories, fond 
4 fun and merry company, devoted to his chi 
iten—as well he may be, a player of the vi 
ind ‘cello, anda host whose care and thought- 






































litutneas for his guests are feminine in 





their insight 
and famous in their execution, 
And what, in a word, is this Customs Service? 








It is simply the collection of all their Maritime 
Customs at the nineteen Treaty Ports, reaching 
over 20,000,000 dollars last year, their chief 


source of national income, which’ the Chinese 
have confided to the hands of one foreigner, 
leaving him absolutely free and_ irresponsible 
his action unhampered by any colleague, and his 
accounts unaudited. In passing round the coast 
of China you frequently see a smart little cruiser 
flying the yellow flag, with perhaps a miniature 
steel turret and a couple of quick-firing guns on 
board, or in’ a swift launch passing’ you will 
notice the Chinese crew and foreign ‘skipper in 
dapper uniforms and a ten-barrelled Nordenfeldt 
projecting over the bow. These are the Customs 
Meet, watching the coast for smugglers, and ready 
ata moment’s notice to felch back some out 
going junk that disobeys the waving of the red 
flag signal to heave to and be examined. The 
duty on opium isso high that smuggling is ex. 
tremely profitable, and therefore the Customs 
officers are proportionally keen in discovering 
and preventing it. Along the coast, too, in the 
neighbourhood of Hongkong and’ the’ Treaty 
Ports you will see little stations, consisting of a 
house or two, a few boats, and a look-out. ‘These 
are also the Customs, and all the lighthouses are 
in the same hands. “Indeed, Sir Robert. Hart 
has already established the “Customs Post” 
between the Treaty Ports, and except for the 
influence of Sir Thomas’ Wade at Chefoo he 
would have given China an Imperial Post Office 
and an Impérial silver coinage as well. The 
relations between Sir Robert Hart and the Chi- 
nese Government. exhibit the most extraordinary 
example of confidence in individual integrity 
that I have ever heard ‘The “1. G” fixes 
the total cost of the service, the Tsung-li Yamen 
hands it over to him without a word, and all 
money collected is paid directly by the merchants 
into ‘the Chinese bank. A little while ago it 
was 1,300,000 taels annually (a  Haikwan ” 
or Customs tael is the official monetary stan 
dard in China, a Mexican dollar anda half, 
4s. 6d.), but an envious Chinaman whom 1 
will not name, approached the Ministers at 
the Yamén with secret offer to do it for 
390,000 taels less. ‘The Yamén quietly informed 
Sir Robert of the attempt to cut him out. What 
did be do? “One of his most characteristic 
actions. He replied that the annual sum. had 
been inadequate for some years, and that he, on 
the other hand, must ask them to raise it b 
400,000 taels, which they immediately did! With 
this 1,700,000 taels a year Sir Robert does ex- 
actly what he likes, keeping as much or as litde 
for his own remuneration as he pleases and pay- 
ing to others the salaries he considers just. 
The pay ofa student when he enters the service 
to learn Chinese is 900 taels a year, and this 























rises to 8,000 taels, more or less, the pay 
of a full Commissioner. Instead of a pro- 
mise of pension, which Robert felt that 
he could uot be certain the Chinese would 
keep when he should be gone, he pays. a 


bonus of one year's pay for 7 years” service 
to the Indoor Staff, for 10 years’ service to the 
Outdoor Staff, and for 12 years’ service to. the 
Chinese Staff. But this bonus may be withheld 
athis pleasure (he has never yet withheld it) and 
it therefore does not form part of a dead man’s 
estate—a thoughtful provision for widows and 
children, ‘The Indoor Staff get two years’ leave 
after every five years’ service, and the Outdoor one 
year after every ten, both on half-pay. As may 
be expected, the personnel of so attractive a service 
is of avery high class, comprising all nationalities, 
and to be ‘in the Customs” confers social stand- 
ing throughout the Far East. He is a for tunate 
father, in these days, who can see his son safely 
started on so pleasant, so well-paid, so assured 2 
road of livelihood. 

The one dark spot on the horizon of this great 
organization is the question of Sir Robert 
Hart’s successor. If it is a foreigner it is almost 
certain to be an Englishman, at least the ap- 
pointment of a man of any other nationality, 
however qualified in other respects, would be as 
unwelcome to the service as it would be impolitic 
and unfair. Of this, however, there is. little 
danger. There is some fear, however, that the 
Chinese Ministers will be tempted, when Sir 
Robert resigns, to replace him by a’ Chinaman, 
in the belief that the service will now run of 
itself, and that they may therefore just as well 
follow the usual custom of selling the post to 
the highest bidder. Such an event would be a 
calamity for the commerce of the world. For 
whatever may be thought of the statement at 
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home, not a single voice will be raised in the 
East to contradict me, when I say that among her 


359,000,000 China has not one accessible official 
who could be trusted to handle so much money 
without regarding it first of all as a means of 
personal erichment. ‘Twenty-five years ago Sir 
Robert wrote to a Secretary of State at home that 
the Inspectorate * will have finished its wok when 
it shall have produced a native adm inistration as 
honest and as efficient to replace it.” Does the 
experience of a quacter of a century lead him still 
to cherish this youthful hope of Chinese honesty 
and efficiency? I cannot say, of course, but 1 
should be extremely surprised to learn it. 


Hewry Norman, 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


eg oes 
(Revver “Speci” ro “Japan MatL.”] 





London, April rgth. 
Numerous domiciliary visits are being made 
the police both in Paris and the provinces, 
The King of the Netherlands is improving, 
Senoussi has defeated the Mahdi, and the 
latter has retreated to Khartoum, 
A Unionist has been elected for Birmingham, 
London, April 21st. 
General Boulanger proceeds to England. 
Mr. Parnell has withdrawn his Trish action 
against The Times. 


by 


London, April 25th. 
The opening of the Indian territory of Okla- 
homa [by the Government of the United States] 
took place yesterday, and 50,000 settlers rushed 
to occupy the land. It is feared that bloodshed 
will result amongst the competing settlers, 
ee 
(From te “N.C, Daity News.""] 
London, April 17th, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presen- 
ling the Budget, said that the estimated surplus 
for the past year of 4£2,70,000 had been swal- 
lowed up by the surrender of local taxation and 
increased naval outlay, and that there would be 
a_ deficit for the ensuing year estimated at 
£1,900,000. He Proposes to increase the 
death duties, and to raise the duty on beer by a 
fourteenth of a penny per gallon. He was 
unable to abolish the duty on silver plate. 











TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS, 





+ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Teatys tuavie Yorouasa Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 845," 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12%, 1.70, 3:30, 
4-25, 5:10, 5.45, 6.45, 7.45," 8.55, 10.05, and Ths* 
pam. 


AINS Lave TSxve (Shimbashi) at 6,+ 640, 

7.55, 8.25. 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30) 

4 As5it 6, 35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

op Ahts—Eirst Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4s; 

Thied do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 

sent 90. 

Those marked (*) run Uhrough without stoppi 
Kawasaki, and Omort Bieta sh eenel 


through without stopping atOmorl, Kawasaki 
Kanagawa, 




















at Tsurumi, 
irked (1) ran 
i, Tsurumi and 








TOKAIDO RaAILAWay. 

Tuatns Leave Yououama at 6.45, 855, 
af.; and 2.25, 3.40, §.40, and 7 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 am.; 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Modogaya, first-class sex 10, secoud- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsulea, seu 93, sen 
19, sett 9: to Ofune sex 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 08, 
seit Sd, seit 25 ; to iso, yen 1.00. sen 60), sen 28} 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95, 

A kamway runs between Koz and Yustoro (distance 4 ri). 


2inikiha may be hired between Yustory and Miviwotugy 
ance 1} ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY, 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m, and 12.20, 
and 945 pom.; and Su1zuoKa (up) at 6.20 and 104 
a.m, and 2.05 p.m, 


Fargs—First-class, 
1.60; third-class, 


and 10.55, 
j and Kozu 
and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 























yen 2.67; 


second-class, yen 
sen 82, 





SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Leave SnizvoKa (down) at 7.95 and 11445 
am.and 4 pam; and Hasanatsu at'8 and ies 
|aum., and §.05 pm. 
Fangs—First.class, xe 1.77; second-class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 43. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Steamuns Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.15 
and 10.35.a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and ix am., and 1.30, and. 4.20 
p.n.—Fare, sen 20. 


Original from 
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4t4 THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. [April 27, 188, 
MAIL STEAMERS. Byron, British steamer, 1,319, Cook, 19th April,—| Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and) Mrs. Torrie, 
fe As Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. sis. N. R. Kaweliffe, Nambu, A. Sophier, and 
Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, 19th Apr ophier in cabin; and 3 Chinese, 2 Japanese, 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails| and 1 Indian in steerage. 
From — Rurope, and Gene P. & O. S.N. Co. Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang 
Wit Honglong. per Q. & 0. Cu. Monday, Apr. soth.* | Palinurus, British steamer, 1536, 1S. Jackson,| hai ard ‘ports:—Mr. and Ales. Date, Capi 


From Hongkong. et P. & O. Cs. Wednesday, May tst-1 
From Shanghaly ! 
Nagasaki &! per N.Y. K. 
Kobe... 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
rom Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co. 
Flom America .. per BoM. Cu, 


From America. per 0. & 0. Coy 


Vriday, May 3rd. 


Friday, May 3ed.t 
Friday, May 3rd.§ 
Saturday. May 4th. ll 
Sunday, May 12th q 















© Bilgse (with French mail: left Hong on Apr. agth 
left Hongkong on April a3rd lett. Hong 
April agth. § Parih a lett V: an April 16th, 


of Sydney left San Francisco on April 1 © Uecanic lett 


Francisco on April 23¢d. 





ie NEXT MAIL Luaves 
For Europe, vid 











Hongkong...... perN.D. Lloyds, Sunday, April 28th. 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai ...... pee M.M.Cu. Sunday, April 28th, 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong... per P, & 0. Co, Tuesday, April goth. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and 
Nagasaki 

For America . 


f per N.Y. Ky ‘Tuesday, April oth. 


per O. & 0. Co. end May 3rd 




















LAVESL SHIPPING. 
se pe en 
ARRIVALS. 
August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 18h 
Aptil, Nagasaki igh April, Coal—P. M. 


S.S. Co. 
Lucy A. Nickels, American ship, 1,329, C. Nickels, 

18th April, —New York rith November, 

47,000 cases Oil and General.—R. Isaacs, 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,663, Pfaff, 18th April, 
Hongkong 10th April, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D, Mudie, 
rgth Aptil,—Hongkong 1th, Nagasaki 15th, 
and Kobe 181a April, General —P. & O.5.N. 
Co. 

Chateau Léoville, British steamer, 2,169, Walker, 
igth April,—Kobe 18th April, General, — 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Jokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 
April,—Shangiai, 130 
Mails and Geneval ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, H. de Mau- 
beuge, 21st April,—Hongkong 12th, Shang- 
hai “16th and Kobe 20th April, General. — 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Nantes le Havre, French steamer, 1,182, Jaffer 
aist Apsil,—Singapore 7th April, General. 
J. de Vigan. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 22nd April, 
—San Francisco 6th April, Mails and Gene: 

. O.S 





Z 








1,350, Wynn, roth 
pril, and ports, 




















fs . Co. 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 22nd April, 
—Nagasaki 17th Apri 
Sh 





ha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 23rd Api il br ptlongkong. aban Apuil, 
Mails and General.—P. M. 

Mogul, British steamer, ee Fen 23rd 
April—Kobe 2and April, General—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
23rd April;—Kobe, 22nd April, General.— 
Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 








echigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
23th 


Apt ;—Shimonoseki 21st April, Coal 

general.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

sh steamer, 1,413, Burgoyne, 25th 

—Singapore roth April, General. — 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Richel, 
25th April,—Hongkong ith. April, Mails 
and General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
agth April,—Kobe 24th April, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young 
25th Aptil,—Hakodate 22nd Aput, Genera 
Nippon Vusen Kaish 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, 26th 
April,—Hongkong 16th April, via Nav 

+ and Kobe, General. —P. & O.S.N. Co. 























aalsi | 





DEPARTUL 

Meiji Maru, Japan 

Allen, 18th April 
house Department. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, G. Castle, rgth 





se steamer, 1,010, Captain | 
Cruise, Gererala—Light- | 











Ancona, 


‘Coal.— Mitsu Bishi Y 





April,—Kobe, General. M. Strachan & 
Co. 
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roth Aptil,—Kobe, General.—Buttet field & 
Swire. 
Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, aad April, 
—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & C 
Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harvie, aaiid 
Apiil,—Takao, General.—Jardine, Matheson 















& Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese st er, 1,342, A. 
F. Cluistensen, 22nd April,—Kobe, Mailsand 
Genetal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

British steamer, 3,050, 

April, Hongkong, vid Kobe ‘and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General. —P. & 0. S.N. Co. 

August, Nowwe; 








S. 
er, 2,169, Walker 





Chateau Léoville, ¥ ea 
23rd April, Kobe, General.—Saimuel Sainuel 
& Co. 
Arabic, Biitish steamer, 4,386, Smith, 23rd April, 
Hongkong, Mails and General—O. & O. 
Co. 











Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 231d 
anghai and ports, ‘Mails and Ge 






Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Sele, 24th Aprily— 

Nagasaki, General— Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell 

24th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Niy 
ish 










sta gy US. “corvette Captain Dwyer, 25th 
500, R. 


Francisco, Mails 





and Geneval.— 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, 

25th Apuil,— Hakodate, Mails 
Nippon Vusen Kaisl 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese st 
25th Apiil,—Yokkaichi, 
Vusen Kaisha. 


Fahm, 
id General. 











mer, 1,262, Carrew, 


General. Nippon 





PA GER: 


ARRIVED, 
Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Na nd Kobe :—Sir G and Lady Moles 
worth, Mr. and Miss Molesworth, M Mrs. 
‘Torrie, Messrs, Hast, Crawley, Alex 
Warder, and Scripps in cabin; 
and 1 European in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Fokio Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mrs. C. George, Mrs. Takahira, Captain Wyll, 
Messrs. Motoyama, Mayeda, TB. Glover, 
Inglis, Otto Mans, C. F, Greenhill, and A. Kirby 
in cabin; Messrs. W. Read and O. Kaeda in se- 
cond class: and 92 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Fran. 
cisco:—Messrs, O. A. Poote, A.’ ngham, 
\ Cruikshank, O. H. nomas P. 

Jo Patterson, A. as, Arthur 
pee Miss G, Suther, Miss F 

































and Mr. and Mis. H. J. Hunt in F 
Hongkong: Mrs. R. M. Waddell, Mi E 
Waddell, Mrs. S. M. Watson, Dr. Gonsalves 





and Mrs. H. B. Bascom, Messrs. 
C. Shore, A. J. Carl Bear, 


+ Powell, and R. H. Bruce in 





» Mr. 
Gaing Bushby 
E. Deakin, C. 
cabin, 









Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Austen Herr and native servant 
in cabin. 


Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Poesnecker and child 











and Mis, Krame:, Mrs. 
and child, Mrs. Ziegfeld, Baron 
Mrs. Engels 2 





son Stutehby 
Messrs. Ah Young, 
agayama in cabin3 
nd 48 Chinese in 


field, Messrs. H. 
Arpe, C. Kayser, Mr 
Fook’ Yan, Poo Chit 
3 Chinese in second class 
Steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omid Maru, from Kobe: 
rte Cox, Nee Winlay, Messrs. J. D. 

. Raspe, W. Bre: 
wand Mrs. N hi, and K. Aoyama in se- 
nd 77 passenuers in steerage. 

Per British steamer [iibet, from Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Woodhead, Mrs. 
Berrick, Miss Samuels, Miss Vincent, and Mr. 
Todd in cabin; Mr, Foon-chee Son and child a 
Mrs. Ah Ken and child in second class; and 1 
Chinese in steerage. 

DEvaRTED. 

Per British steamer Te 

Kobe and Nagasaki 






























ran, for Mongkong, vii | 
ir. P.de Cartere y Lem-| 





Mudie, 23rd |S 


-|day, at 3.30 p.m. and left at 6.35 p.m. 


“| Apsil, ati22 pam, 
| foge to Tat. 30° 42's thence had fresh north-eastetly 








Miss M. E. Simons, Messrs. A. A. Thoinas, 
Kuwaoti, G. H. Wheeler, A. Cailill, G.” Busliey, 
Jas. Stewart, Ishikawa, Fuluchi, Iwanaga, ard 
Kawai in cabin; and 78 passengers in steerage, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kebe:— 
Captain C. Nye, Miss Maggie Pass, Messss. ii, 
B, Herbert, Warburg, E. Grosser, A. Adaus, 
K. Kato in'cabin John and 2 passengers 
second class; and 115 m steerage. 
J Per American steamer City of New York, for 
Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. Upton and two 
children, Miss Upton and 2 native servants, Miss 
Sands, Miss Hood and maid, Lord Hood, Led 
Ashburton, Hon. F. Baring’ and servant, Mrs 
I Miss E. J. Newton, Madame de Lemas- 
Mrs. Brett, Dr. Stewart, Messis, 
J. G. Owsley, G. A. Warder, W. A. Scr 
P. Boltinger, D. Cutter, Jun., W. D. 
Gonzaburo, M. Hayashi, M. Iwano, 
Ballantine, W. Reid, and S. Kawakami in cabin, 


Will, 
























CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 34 bales 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Sharg- 
hai and ports :—177 Bars silver==8209,000. 
Per American steamer City of New Yor$, for San 


Francisco: 




















Yokohama ae ene eee 
(ot) greene 367 73 Rp 








Shanghai 
Hongkong 6 
Yokohama 153 

‘Total 310 
‘The German steamer Niobe, Captain Plafi, re 


ports Left Hongkong the roth Aptil, at 10 a.m; 
had thick fog and light variable winds to For 
mosa; thence had light northerly winds and five 
weather to Japan Coast; strong east and nortl- 
easterly breeze, with high sea to Rock Island; avi 
thence’ to port strong south-westerly winds avd 
fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 1Stl 
April, at ram. 
‘The Japanese steamer Zokio Marx, Caplain 
Wynn, “reports :-—Left Shanghai the 13th Apuil 
at 8.40 a.m.; experienced light easterly winds until 
noon the wext day, when the wind and weailer 
changed to a moderate easterly gale accompanied 
by heavy rain. Arrived at Nagasaki the 15!, 
ai 8.05 a.m. atid left the same day, at 506 pms 
had to put Lack and anchor on account of dense 
fog the 16th; at3 a.m, weather cleated a little; 
proceeded again for Simonoseki ; had light winds 
with heavy mist and rain; arrived the same 
Anrived 

at 3.55 p.m. and left the 18ilat 
variable winds and weatlet 
Arrived at Yokoliama 

















at Kobe the 17th, 
noon; thence. ha 
throughout the passage. 
the 17th April, at 4.50 p.m, 
‘The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, reports :—Left San Francisco the 6th April, 
at 4 p.m first six days moderate westerly winds 
with rough sea; thence to port favourable weallet 
with easterly winds, Artived at Yokohama the 
22nd Aptil, at 5.30 p.m. 
‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap 
tain Searle, reports:—Left Hongkong the 16th 
had head winds and doue 























ds to Cape Satanog thence to port staid 
\-E. winds, high sea, and dark gloomy weathe!- 
at Yololiama the 23d April, at 1.1240 
Passed the steamer Belgic the 16th, at 10 p.m-and 
er City of Peking, off Iwoga Island; 
215 P. 

fle German vsleasnet General Werder, Capt 

Hel, reports: —Left Hongkong the 1! 

April, at 4 pamg had strong N-NE. and 
winds with high sea through the S is of for 
mosa; thence to port light and fresh. vaviable 
winds with moderate sea, Arrived at Yokoham® 
the 25th April, at 6 pan, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captalt 
Conner, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th Apel at 
noon; had light winds and cloudy weather; 0% 
shima was passed at 3 p.m. Atg.47 
Rack Toland hace douil adi fresh soul 
































beye in cabin. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 


winds and hazy weather from Rock Island to po! 
Atrived at Yokohama the 25th Aptil, at 3 Po 
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2 COMMERCIAT.. 
—+—___ 
IMPORTS. 

The Varn business during the week has been 
confined principally to Bombays, for which there 
is a moderate demand at former sates. English 
Spinnings are again quiet, The small enquiry 
that existed for Cotton Piece. Goods has subsided, 
no transactions having been reported, 

Yarns.—Suales for the week are 75 bales English 
and 250 bales Bombays. 

Corron Piece-Goop: 

Wootte 
650 pieces. 




















No business doing. 
~The sales of lalian reported are 








COTION YARNS 
- $30.60 to 31 00 
31.00 to 32.00 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
Nos. 16 24, Medium 





























Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest ....... 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse .. z 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 2832, Medium 0.000007 34.00. to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Gond to Hest 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38) 2, Medi 38.co_ to 4o.50 
No. 335, Two-fold 37-40 to 3850 
No. 42s, Two-fold 38.50. to yo.50 
No. 20s, Bambay 28.00. to 39.50 
No! 16s, Bombay 27.00 to28.25 
Nos. tojs4, Bombay sos 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLIENS. 
40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4 ov tw 5 $0 





















“luth, ‘jo yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to > 304 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 
Medium... o.22bto 25h 
Cloth, 

Common . tee O18 to anh 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

41 inches iio Ong te 016 
Cloths—Pilots, $4 @ 50 inches 0.30 to os 
Cloths—Presidents, 94 @ 56 in 0.50 to 0.00 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches .. +. O35 to 0.60 
Rlanleets—Searlet and Green, 4 t0 34 ih, 

pee th e i 0.33 lo 0 38 





MICFALS 

The market is unchanged. Dealers will not 
operate at present having large stocks remaining 
from former purchases, and. being discouaged 
from new ventures by the higher prices which 
Holders demand. Quotations ate of course more 
or less nominal until something is done, Some 
holders would no doubt make concessions to in. 
duce business. 





















$2.90 to 3.00 

flat Bar 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
hod, small 3-10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron : ii 3-80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 7-00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox $00 to $30 
Pig Tron, Nowy we 1.50 to 1.52h 





KERC Eg. 

No change. Buyers are still out of the market, 
and all quotations nominal in the absence of busi- 
hess. ‘The cargo ex recent arrivals is being landed 
(about 57,000 cases in all, mostly Comet). Deli 
veties are good, and the ‘present stock, including 
the cargo of the Lucy A. Nickels, is ovly about 
225,000 cases, 





Nom. 2.07] to 2.10 
. Nom. “2.00. to 2.08 
- Nom. 1.97) to 2.024 

Nom. 1195 to 2.00 


QUOTATIONS. 











Devoe voce 
Russian 





SUGAR 

‘The market has developed a firmer tone, with 
slight improvement in demand, and for some de- 
scriptions higher prices have Leen obtained. The 
advance has been most pronounced in the case of 
White Refined, which has been sold as follows :— 
250 piculs at $8.52} per picul, 103 piculs at $8425 














per p'eul, 1,300 piculs at $8.08 per picul, 1,342 
piculs at $7.65 per picul, 450 piculs at $6.58 ‘per 
picul, aud 247 piculs at $6.10 per picul. A lot of 


11,000 piculs of Takao fetched $3.70 per picul and 
another of 3,000 piculs $3.80. Only 2,100 piculs 
of ‘Taiwanfoo brand were sold at $3.424 per picul. 
With the exception of Whites, there has been no 
advance in prices. 












White Refined 16.50 10 8.50 
Manila... + 4:00 to 4.20 
‘Taiwanfoo . 3-40 to 3.45, 
Pentam: " 3-00 to 3.30 
Namiida.. 2.90 to 2.95 
Cake... a) = 3.05 
Rrown Taieao 3.70 to 3.82 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the roth inst., since which 
date settlements in Uhis market amount to 200 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 33 piculs, Filatures 
143 piculs, Re-reels 24 piculs, other sorts not par- 
licipating. Additional to ‘these figures, Direct 
shipments have been 52 bales, making the total 
export business for the week equal to 250 piculs. 








Digitized by 


Google 


Trade has been dull, with very 


little buying : in 
fact a good proporti 


n of the so-called settlements 
have been on consignment account. Consumers 
both in Ewope and America seem to be very con- 
servative in their purchases of raw material at the 
Present moment: speculation is quite dormant: 
trusts, syndicates, and corners are evidently out of 
fashion.’ Lis plain that we must expect quiet mar- 
Kets until the question of “new crop is decided 
in the various silk producing countries of the world. 

In Japan the weather has of late been cold and 
inclement, delaying vegetation considerably. A 
decided improvement in this vespect has now 
commenced, and the Koshw growers expect to 
hatch their first graiues very soon, So far it 
looks as though “the season would be about 
len or twelve days later than last year. Producers 
have doubtless laid themselves out for a large crop, 
and with fair weather from now onwards, we shall 
have an increase upon last season, 

Our stock of old silk is further reduced. 
are, no doubt, 
ry, but these 
be held back st 
tinues dull. 

There have been two sa 
English and Americ 

















There 
some further supplies in the coun- 
are probably not large: and ma 

ill further, if the market here cou- 


rilings during the interval, 
an mails. The former (Anco 
na) which left port on the 23rd, had 34 bales for 
Europe, while the latter, City of New York, caied 
153 bales for the New York trade. These depar. 
tures bring. the present export statistics to 38,988 
piculs, against 34,877 last year and 24,992 atsame 
date in 1887, 

Hanks have been quiet all th 
day a parcel Annaka was booked at $485, a reduc 
tion of $5 on the Last quotation for similar silk. 
Shinshu has also been entered at $520, 8515, and 
$507} for Aaribuso and Buso. 

Filatures—There has been con: 
done in this department, the Cyt; 
taking several parcels of “ Good 
about $600. For Europe some Ve 
fine size has been t 





e week Lut yester- 





siderably more 
'y of New York 
” Shinshu, at 
chu and other 
ken up at prices ranging from 
86,0 to $610, while the Koshu consignment’ men 
Vioned last week will probably be sent home 
by the Calédonien leaving 28th instant. There are 
rumours of a sale of Zokusha at $620, 

Re veels.—Rather more doing in the better 
grades. Tortoise have been shipped to Phila 
delphia at the reported price of $610. fwashivo 
noted at $615 with Afivagi at $375 and $560. 

No business this week in Kakeda or other Osh 
descriptions. 














Quorarions, 
Hanks—No. 14 





































































WASTE SILK, 

Trade has been dull in this branch, and the 
settlements for a week past ate only 146 piculs, 
viz.:—Cocoons 2 piculs, Noshi 39 )iculs, Kibiso 76 
piculs, Mawate 23 piculs, and Nes! 6 piculs. 

Buyers assert that they are ready to purchase 
good assortments of Noshi, but such do not exist, 
In Kibiso the chief stock is low giade Mira, ‘This 
has been taken to some extent, and in fact all 
Kinds of Waste have been patronised on a sinall 
scale from Cocoons to Neri. 











UN 


415 
Arrivals are small, but enough to keep the stocle 
faitly stationary, although Uey do not improve its 


quality or grade, 
‘The Ancona took a few bales Mawata, Neri and 
Noshi for Europe, bringing present export figures 
up to 29,591 piculs against 25,471 last year and 
24,760 at same date in 1887, 
Cocoons.—The only transaction has been a trifle 
of Vamamai at $75. 
Noshi.—A little Foshu, 
booked at $70 and $60 respectively 
‘ibiso.—One or two parcels Hira on 
lowing bases:—Oshw $40, Foshu 830, 
done in Filature sorts. 
Mawata.—One or two sales 
bably for Europe. Supplies 
stock is in faitly strong hands, 
Neri—Something doing at $18 and $15, the 
former lot said to be Filature. 
quotations 
Goud to Best’. 
lature, Best 
ilature, Good. 
ature, Medium 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest 
to—Shinshu, Best 


ordinary to poor quality, 


the fol- 
Nothing 


are reported, pro- 
@ smail and the 








Pierced Cocoons. 
Nosh 










Nom. $125 to 1324 
Nom. 115 to 120 
Nom, 105 to 110 








































ito—Shinshuw, Good - 
ito—Shinshu, Med or = 
to—Bushu, Good to Best wi... 120 to 125 
ito—Joshu, Best. a = 
Good ©. = 
shu, Ordinary oto 75 





Vilature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kibiso—Josinu, Good to I 


Nom. 110 to 130 
Nom. 100 to 105 


















ai to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Communic: 3g to to 
Kibiso—l lachoji, Goo a 4oto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 32h to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best . scssee 180 to 200 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 26th April, 1889:— 











Suasow 1888-89. 1887.88, 
Prous. Bicute, 
Waste Silk... + 27,113 22,646 
Pierced Cocoons wow 2,478 2,825 
20,501 25,471 
tits: Direct) MEH. rieuns, renee, 
“tipo front rat faly | 39,509 ogso aso 
Stock, 26th April... 3,700 3450 4,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 33,200 31,750 


Exchange Was remained stead 
tions :—Lonvon, 4 m/s. 
3/145 6 m/s. Credits, 


y at last quota- 
Credits, 3/15 Documents 
3/1; Documents 3/12; New 






























































Hanke NS tH aii = ]¥enk, 30 d/s. U'S.G,’ 8743; 4 me. USC, 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh). = | $7585 Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 3.995 6 m/s. fes. 3.92. 
Hanks No. a4 (Shins + #510 to 520] Estimated Sill Stock, 26th April, 1889:— 
Hanks—No. 24 (Jos! {00 to $10 Raw. prenes Wast Picune, 
Nanks—No- sossccs| Hania. 550] Cocoons 70 
485 tooo] Filatures 3,10 | Nos! 08. 
470 to 480 Re-reels 620 he iso aioe 
650 to 670| Kakeda 154 | Mawata 4 
Spoito G4e|| SOshe ee 126 | Sundries . 145 
620 to630| Taysaam Kinds... = — 
Filatures— 219/96, tafs7 den 600 to 610 : —|.. — 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... + 590 to600] Total piculs ..... 2,600! ‘Total piculs wa.. g,700 
Hiatures= 6: 2, 14/18 deniers .. . g80 to 590 TEA. 
Reena | setae | ‘The City of New York, which sailed from here 
Re-reels—No. ty 13 590 t0600/on the 25th inst., carried only 36 piculs of New 
eho Nou digit, 570 to580|'Tea, ‘Tle prices paid for the leal varied from 
Yo. 2, 14/48 4 30 9578/40 to $50. per picul. This corresponds with 
Keecle tio, 5, 14/20 deners 540 1550 the sates of Inst year. “The samples thewe Cann 
hedeeNee Gov toora| Net be considered by any means as good as last 
Kakedar—No. Oe 580 to $90 | year’s masters. | By aid bye more trustworthy 
Kakedas—No. 2 360 to 570 Jieports can be yiven. For one thing, the farmers 
Kakedas—No. 24 549 t0 550 are not inclined to pick young leaf, preferring that 
pakede Noy 55040535 fit should mature more in order ‘to increase its 
payee ay XZ Jweight. Producers are likely to confine thele 
Osi SendaiccNo, af = [grades below Finest, that course being the most 
Uamatsuki—No. 1, 2 | profitable, In old Teas nothing has been done. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3. 4 = ieee 
Sodai—No. 24 3 . = 5 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 26th April, 1889 -— EXCHANGE. 
Sern amso. saves! “aon, | Exchange has remained steady throughout the 
aaa Pee | week 
Soa VSR) | Satin en Bie dando oh 
abs eriing —Hank 4 an 
a ‘erling—Private 4 months? sight Pi 
otal oon [MEE 8634 bats ering Private 6 months? sight cvs. 3/04 
ies On Paris—Bank sight ..... 3.83 
ts and Direc! re sy hase HrehSS:. On Paris—l'rivate 6 months’ sight. f 
nat hemuenGr } iS.7oa = aga30 agen On Hongkong—Bank sight... TF ais. 
6th April seve. 2,600 6,100 8,150 on Hongkong—Private i days’ sight a dis. 
pies n Shanghai-Bank sigh 2 2 
lesuppliestodate 41,300 41,450 33.350 On Shanzhai—Private 10 days’ sight 744 


On New Vork—Banie Bills on dentan 
Qn New Yoric—Private 30 days’ sig 
Qn San Francisco—Banik Bills on di 
On San Fiancisco—Private 30 d: 
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ENGLISH PERFUHERY, 


‘surpassor all others for its’ naturel fragrance, 


ATKINSON'S 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LOXDRES. 


Vewurparsd for rettshing and eotening f 
the skin,and en execedingly choice Perfume 
for tho Tandkerehict. An catisely now Bt 
article prepared exclusively by the Inventors, 
(Of all Dealers, and of the Stanufet 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Strect, London. 
‘Trade Mya—4." Was anon "Gol 





wlth Address i 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888, sins. 
THE 
CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 
LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 


IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 
[HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsu, Limited, No. 28. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan. 
“Jara Mat.” Orrice, 
February 18th; 1889. 
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stitched, has been issued THIS MORN-| ¢¢ 

















YARROW’? S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
Macuinery coxstructep ror Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 
June 2, 1888. 52ins 
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And see that each Jar bears # 
in Bluo Ink ec: 


CHEAPEST 
WEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


FINEST — AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


To be had of ali Storokeepers and Dealers throughont Indie. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 





Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


June 9. 1888, sains. 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
eafest and most gentle 
@ Medicine for Infants; 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


WAPAN CN poy PAN 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


sins. 





N.B. 
February 16, 1889. 
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NOW READY, 


Wirn Cotovrep Prax, 
A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “Jaray Mart.” of copious translations fo 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our kt 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after 2" 
to the locality. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office 
of Kerry & Wats, Limited. 


“THE TOKYO MATL” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 





HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Moris, price yen 
6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Advertise 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


January rst, 1889. 


e 








Printed and Published forthe Paormyeron at 73, Nala Si 
Settlement, by James Ettacotr Beatr, of Ne. 


Yokohama~Sarigpay, Apri ay, 1889. 





Original from 
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The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, Lit 


ERATURE, AND ART. 
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Japanese Ideas about Treaty Revision. 
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The Japan Weebly Mail, 


FP PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous cocrespondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1tor. 








Yoxouama: Sarurpay, May 47H, 1889. 








On Thursday, the 25th ult.,at Chcist Church, Yokohama, 
by the Rev. E, Champneys twine, M.A., A ngose, eldest 
son of the late George urd DeAth, ord Hall, Long sel 
ford, Suffolk, to MARGARET ARABELLA, youngest daughter 
of the late James Shannon Ayers, Shanghai.—No Cards. 
DEATH. 
On 7th ultimo, CHARLES Brestaven. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 























Tue spring meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kaisha 
will commence on Saturday next at Ueno. 





Her Mayssty’s Musister, Mr, Fraser, arrived 
at Yokohama on Wednesday morning in the 
P, & O, steamer Verona. 


Ir is proposed by the Communications Depart- 
ment that two or three additional lighthouses 
shall be erected in the north 


Srncx the opening-of the Tokaido Railway the 
daily average number of passengers from 
Nagahama to Tokyo has been over 1,500. 





A new war-vssel, which is now in conrse of con- 
struction at the Onohama Naval Shipbuilding 
Yard at Kobe, will be christened the Oshima 
Kan. 





Ir is stated that Mr. Hanabusa, a Court Council- 
lor, will shortly be appointed successor to the 
late Mr. Hida as Director of the Imperial Estates 
Bureau, 


Tue matters at issue between the Governor of 
Tochigi Ken and the Local Assembly of the 
prefecture have been decided against the Go. 
vernor. iendepee 

Poriticat feeling runs high in the province of 
Noto, The other day the Progressionists-and 
Radicals came into collision, when a party of 
the latter armed with clubs rushed into a meet- 


Digitized by Go gle 


members and smashing up the furniture before 
retiring. 

WrestLinc matches will be held on the-roth 
instant and nine following fine days in the en- 
closure of the Ekoin Temble at Ryogkou, 
Honjo. 





Tue spring mecting of the Nippon Race Club 
was commenced on Thursday week, but in 
consequence of rain on Friday the third day's 
racing was postponed till Monday last. 


Mr. Naxaytna Nonuyvxt, who occupied the 
post of Governor of Kanagawa some years ago, 
and who is now staying at Yokoliama, will be 
appointed shortly to the office of Senator. 


Mx. Hana, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in France, who returned Jately, has been trans- 
ferred to the office of a Counsellor in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. 


Tue promoters of the Kobe Poultry Company 
have decided to increase their capital to yen 
50,000. They have already secured land upon 
which to commence operations near Wada 
Point. 

Tae Engineering Bureau in the Home Office 
has ordered from the Japan Engineering Com- 
pany a dredger, at a cost of yen 7,000, witha 
view to its being used in dredging the rivers 
and canals of Tokyo. 





Avitta for the Italian Minister, built in Japa- 
nese style at Kamakura, has been completed, 
and His Excellency proposes to give an enter- 
tainment there shortly to a number of Japanese 
and foreign gentlemen. 


Ara meeting of the Yokohama Lawyer's Asso- 
ciation held on the 24th inst. at the Yokohama 
Law Schoolat Hagoromocho, Yokohama, Messrs. 
Ebizuka and Mori were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively 


Plans of permanent buildings for the Imperial 
Diet, prepared by the Temporary Construction 
Bureau, will he submitted to the Cabinet Office 
for approval. It is stated that the work will be 


commenced at no distant date. 





A merrine of the Naval Construction Council 
will be held in the Naval Department, as soon 
as Count Saigo returns to the capital from 
Kyoto, to consider what vessels shall be laid 
down during the present fiscal year. 





Art the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Japan Engineering Company held 
on the 25th ult. at the Koseikan, at Kobikicho, 
a dividend for the latter half of last year was 
declared at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 





Owine to the increase in the number of build- 
ings in the vicinity of the Aoyama Parade 
Ground, the Authorities are considering the ad- 
visability of forming a new parade ground on 
land belonging to the Government at Seta- 
gaya, Tokyo. 








Tur balf-yearly general meeting of the Mito 


Club at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi, to receive the 
report and accounts for the latter half of last 
year, A dividend will be declared for the period 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 





Free broke;out in a.stable belonging to Mr. 
Takahashi Fujinosuke at Mikkamachi (Faru- 
kawa), Miyagi Prefécture, on the.28th ultimo at 
9.30 p.m. Twenty-eight hoyees and one 
telegraph post were destroyed, "three. houses 
being partially damaged. 


M. Borssonape DE Fontarasir, formerly of the 
Cabinet Office, who has left for home, visited 
the Palace on the morning of the 26th ult. and 
was received by the Emperor in farewell audi- 
ence. Miss Boissonade had the honour of an 
audience with the Empress. 


Mr. Arat Mataxtcut, of Ogawa-machi, Hiki- 
gori, Saitama Prefecture, has captured alive a 
while snake measuring 5 feet 3 inches in length 
and 6 inches in circumference, on a hill’called 
Takezawamura, in his district. The reptile is 
while from head to tail, with the exception of 
the belly which is reddish. 


Yue late Director of the Imperial Estates 
Bureau, who held the rank of fourth grade, 
second class, has been rasied to that of fourth 
grade, first ‘class, by special order of the Em- 
peror. The body of the deceased gentleman 
arrived at his residence at Masagoeho, Hongd, 
on the evening of the 28th ultimo from Fujieda. 





Tue laying of rails on the Koto Railway in 
Shiga Prefecture has been completed and the 
line was inspected lately by Viscount Inouye, 
Director of the Railway Bureau. It has been 
decided by the Authorities that the line will be 
opened for traffic on the ist July next, as the 
necessary arrangements have not yet 
completed. 


been 





Tux ceremony of opening the new buildings 
of the Hirose Private Elementary School at 
Igamachi, Yotsuya, took place on the 27th ult, 
iu presence of Viscount ‘Takasaki, Governor of 
Tokyo, Messrs, Watanabe, a Secretary, and 
Motoda, Superintendent of the Section for 
Scholastic Affairs, and other officials in the 
Tokyo City Government Office, and various 
headmen of districts. 





Tax monthly meeting of the Japan Sanitary 
Society was held on the afternoon of the 27th 
ult. in the lecture hall of the Imperial University 
at Hitotsubashi, Kanda. After various addresses 
by members of the Society, Mr. Nakahama, of 
the Home Office, who was sent a few days ago 
to Miuragori, Kanagawa Prefecture, to enquire 
into and report on the orgin of the contagious 
disease which lately broke out in that district, 
spoke at some length in regard to the result of 
his investigations, 





Tux haif-yearly general meeting of the Japan 
Railway Company was held on the moming of 
the 27th ultimo in the buildings of the Tokyo 





Railway Company will be held on the afternoon 


15th National Bank at Shiodome, Kyobashi. 
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Of the total receipts of the company during the 
latter half of last year, yen 8,500 were set apart 
as remuneration to officers, yen 47,179.85 as 
reserves, yen 664,361.04 as dividend to be 
declared for the half-year at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, yen 13,494.062 being carried 
forward to the next account. 


Ir is not often that a highway robber is met in 
Japan; but a postman carrying the local mail 
between Kokuba and Sakurai was recently 
stopped on the road with the order to “stand 
and deliver.” The footpad was soon found by 
the police, who discovered at his lodgings a 
complete outfit of burglar’s tools and a couple 
of swords. He had only been liberated from 
Horikawa gaol a few days, where he had put 
in four years penal servitude for theft. 





Arrictxs to the value of yer 2,304.37 were sold 
at the Charity Bazaar opened in aid of the 
Tokyo Poor Asylum on the 13th, 14th, and 
rsth instant, in the buildings of the Peers 
Club in Ueno Park, while yen 771.80 were 
realied from the sale of tickets, and sums 
amounting to_yen 2,731.90 have been contribu- 
ted since the 13th ult. It is stated that the 
committee of the bazar be able to transmit yen 
3,000. to the Asylum authorities after paying the 
expenses. 





Tur half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Mito Railway Company was held on the 
afternoon of the 29th ultimo in the rooms of the 
Bankers’ Club at Sakamotocho, Nihonbashi. 
Mr. Kawasaki, Vice-President of the company, 
took the chair and read the report and accounts 
for the period beginning the rst October and 
ending the 31st March last. According to the 
report, the Oyama-Mito line of the company was 
opened for traffic on the 16th January last, and 
up to the 31st March traffic had been conducted 
for 75 days. The traffic receipts were yen 
1,3997.729, and miscellaneous receipts yen 
6,222.06, making a total of yen 10,219.735. Of 
this amount yen 6,3000.63 were provided. as 
office expenditure, yen 800 in payment of busi- 
ness tax, yen 774 a8 reserve, and yen go4 as 
dividend for the period, to be declared at the 
rate of 5+5, per cent. per annum, yen 1,804 being 
carried forward to the next account. All the 
officers were re-elected. 


Tue ceremony of opening the Naval College at 
Edajima and of presenting diplomas to cadets 
of the institution, took place on the morning of 
the zoth ultimo under the presidency of Count 
Saigo, on the parade ground in the enclosure 
of the institution. After the opening ceremony, 
certificates were presented by the Director of 
the institution to the graduates. The marine 
band played during the forenoon, Amongst 
those who were present were the Minister of 
State for the Navy ; Vice-Admiral Count Kawa- 
mura, a Privy Councillor ; Rear-Admiral Inouye, 
Director of the Bureau of Personnel in the Naval 
Departnent ; field officers of the Hiroshima Fifth 
Divisional Head-quarters ; the Prefect and Secre- 
taries of the Hiroshima Local Government 
Office, Judges of the local courts, and Directors 
of local normal and middle schools. 


Tue Import trade is generally much the same 
as reported last week, though there has been a 
brisker demand for English Yarns ; the attitude 
of holders, however, has had the effect of re- 
stricting business, Bozbays, for which quota- 
tions are unaltered, remain quiet. There has 
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not been much done in Cotton Piece-goods, 
and the Woollen trade continues dull. Buyers 
do nothing but look on in the Metal market, 
and quotations all round continue to rise. With 
absolutely no sales, Kerosene is not quotable. 
The recent advance in all kinds of Sugar 
has been well maintained,.and a report has 
reached this port that the Cuban crop is likely 
to be short. About 15,000 piculs comprise 
the transactions of the week. Though there 
has been but little done in the principal Ex- 
port, the small stock of Silk is being gradu- 
ally reduced. Telegrams from Europe and 
America refer to the dullness of the markets 
there, and the attention of those interested is 
principally directed towards the probable out- 
turn of the coming crop. The Waste Silk 
business has shrunk to very small dimensions. 
The Tea market opened on the 26th ultimo 
with the purchase of 80 piculs, and up 
to yesterday 2,400 piculs had been booked. 
Prices commenced at $36 to $38} per picul, and 
these rates continued during the week with a 
variation of one or two dollars. At the close 
the market is rather weak at $29 for Choice and 
$34 and upwards for Choicest. The Belgées 
which sailed yesterday, carried 2,316 packages’ 
the rate of freight being 4 cents. per Ib. gross, 
and the Bafazvta and City of Peking will pro- 
bably take a larger quantity. So far, the leaf, 
on the whole, is about the same as last season's. 
The aggregate shipments from Yokohama and 
Kobe at the close of the season were 318,030 
piculs, against 339,020 piculs last year. Ex- 
change is steady. 
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‘Tue Railway Authorities are doubtless prepared 
to hear that the public is beginning to grumble 
loudly abont the service on the Tokaido route. 
The official notices, published in Japanese and 
English and posted atall the stationsand termini, 
announce that the tain leaving Kodzu at 6.15 
p.m, and Ofune (the station for Kamakura) at 
7.9 p-m., leaves Yokohama at 7.45 p.m. and 
arrives ‘in Tokyo at 8.25. But in point of fact 
the train does nothing of the kind. It is almost 
always—having been furnished with evidence of 
four actual experiences in the past ten days we 
feel justified in the use of this song expression 
—it is almost always from 15 to 20 minutes late 
in its departure from Kodzu and Ofune, and as 
this lost time cannot possibly be made up be- 
tween the former place and Yokohama, passen- 
gers for Tokyo find themselves condemned to 
wait some 40 minutes in Yokohama, so that 
instead of reaching the capital at 8.25, as per 
schedule, they get there at 9.50, Every 
allowance must be made, of course, for the 
difficulty of keeping exact time throughout 
a journey so long as that now performed by 
the train of which we are speaking. It travels 
right through from Nagahama to Tokyo, 
and a loss of fifteen or 
in that distance (some 280 miles) is, perhaps, 
not too large a margin of inaccuracy in these 
early days of the service. Therefore we are not 
entirely at one with the grumblers. But we 
would suggest to the Railway Authorities that, 
until greater certainty as to times can be se- 
cured, the schedule should be altered, so that 
the service from Kodzu to Yokohama may ap- 
pear distinct. from that between Yokohama 
and Tokyo. It is only inviting criticism and 
discontent to publish that the 6.15 train from 








twenty minutes 
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Kodzu leaves Yokohama at 7.45 p.m. for Tokyo, 
when in point of fact the 7.45 train from Yolo. 
hama runs quite independently of the Kody 
train, and, with things ordered as they are at 
present, does not usually connect with the latter 
at all. 
. 
ee 

The through line from Tokyo to Nagahama 
(on the shore of Lake Biwa) was opened quieiy 
to traffic on the 16th instant, and the cars now 
cary daily over this long route constantly in. 
creasing crowds of passengers. In point of 
time there is nothing gained as yet by the rail. 
way as against the steamer. Leaving Tokyo at 
6 am. one reaches Nagahama at 9 p.m., and 
must perforce spend the night there, as the 
steamer journey down the lake, even if it 
were possible to make it by night, which ve 
doubt, would not bring the traveller to Oisu in 
time to catch a Kyoto train, Nagahama is 
poorly furnished with accommodation. Most 
persons would break the journey by preference 
at Nagoya, where one arrives at 5.50p.m. Then 
leaving Nagoya at 6.40 the following moming, 
Nagahama is reached at 9.30 and the restof 


the journey to Kyoto, Osaka, or Kobe can be 
easily accomplished in 4 Tew-troucs. Spenking 


roughly, the trip from Tokyo to Kyoto by nil 
thus occupies a day and a half, and if we include 
the time spent between Tokyo and the steamer 
at this end and between the steamer and Kyoto 
at the other, the sea route and the land route give 
pretty much the same results. For passengers 
between Yokohama and Kobe, on the ollier 
hand, the advantage is decidedly on the side of 
the steamers. 





* 
are 


As yet we see nothing of the sumptuous 
sleeping cars which the management  pro- 
mises to run over the Tokaido route. They are 
hardly required as yet, however, since the total 
journey from Tokyo to Nagahama ouly takes 
15 hours, and no night trains are put on. But 
we do think that travellers begin to have a 
right to expect something better than the exceed- 
ingly mediocre carriages now running on ll 
the Government roads in Japan. The first aud 
second classes are bad enough when we thik 
what they might be, but the third class is much 
worse, and seeing that in Japan, above all other 
countries, the vast majority of travellers we 
the third class, the time has surely come (0 
make some improvement, We shall be told, 
perhaps, that things might be worse, but if that 
argument satisfies the Japanese, they are not 
the people we take them to be. Some persons 
maintain, and their theory is actually carried into 
practice in certain European countries, that @ 





out of railways owned by it, but should apply 
all surplus to improving the roads, embellishing 
the stations, and making the cars luxurious. 
Such is not our own notion. We should prefer 
to see fares lowered toa minimum, provided 
always that carriages and stations were fairl’ 
comfortable. But carriages and _ stations 0” 
Japanese official lines leave a good deal to be 
desired, and although it would be extravagant 
to expect perfection at this stage of the countrys 
railway enterprise, it seems to us that a step it 
the direction of better things should be taken 
before the public discontent has had mach op- 
portunity to develop. One thing that might 
certainly be done is to light the carriages beter 
It is too bad that, after dusk, one must stand 
up with one’s book or paper thrust against the 
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miserable lamp if one wants to read at all, and 
thateven in such an irksome situation the effort 
is painful to the eyes. Another improvement 
calling for litle if any expense, yet calculated to 
add materially to the convenience of the public, 
would be to paint the different classes different 
colours; the first class yellow, the second red, 
and the third brown, for example. It is quite 
a business now to pick out one class from an- 
other. We cannot choose but admire the energy 
shown by the Japanese in respect of railways, 
their financial courage, their engineering skill, 
and their remarkably efficientmanagement. We 
do not forget that they are now running trains 
over hundreds of miles of roads, and that an 
accident is never heard of on opened lines, 
whether owing to badly laid ‘rails, breaking 
axles, defective. bridges, or blundering conduct. 
But all this does not blind us to existing faults, 
nor do we think that the Railway Bureau would 
have such a highly creditable record to show 
were it unwilling to profit by friendly criticism. 


Apropos the Japanese witnesses who made a 
mistake of identification in the stabbing case 
recently tried in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan, and 
who ought, according to some rather hasty 
critics, to be arsaigwed for perjury, there isa 
point that appears to have escaped attention, 
though it has a most important bearing on the 
question. We refer to the competence of a 
Japanese Court to take cognisance of an of- 
fence committed before a British tribunal. In 
the particular instance under consideration, 
Her Majesty's Consul seems to have forwarded 
_ to the Japanese Public Prosecutor copies of the 
evidence given at the trial of Green and Eklof, 
with a covering despatch requesting that an in- 
vestigation should be held. The Public Pro- 
secutor, on his side, seems to have com- 
plied with this request, and to have come 
to the conclusion that there was no wilful 
perversion of the truth, and that, consequent- 
ly, no further steps need be taken. Under 
what sanction of Japanese law this investi- 
gation was held we cannot conceive. Let us 
suppose, however, that the Public Prosecutor 
arrived at a different conclusion; that he saw 
reason to suspect deliberate perjury on the part 
of one or more of the Japanese witnesses. 
What would have been his next step? Assuredly 
he could not have cited the supposed culprits 
before a Japanese tribunal for perjury com- 
mitted in an English Court; still less could he 
have proceeded against them in an English 
Court, which ha8 no jurisdiction whatever over 
Japanese. The sum total of the matter would 
apparently have been the conclusion that a very 
grave crime had been committed, but that, un- 
fortunately, the culprits could not be brought to 
justice in view of the present conflict of juris 
tions in Japan. Such an issue is worth con- 
sidering. It means, as we think, that a British 
subject may go before a Japanese Court ora 
Japanese subject come before a British Court, 
and swear to anything or everything with- 
out the slightest fear of legal consequences. 
Some years ago there occurred a practical 
illustration . of this state of affairs. An 
American citizen was confined in the United 
States Consular Jail for arson, or attempted 
arson—the exact details have escaped our 
memory. He tried to break prison, being as- 
sisted in his attempt by a British subject. ‘The 
American Consular Authorities naturally applied 
to the British Consulate to have this particeps 
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criminis punished, but Her Majesty's Consul 
failed, of course, to discover any statute or order 
authorizing him to set the machinery of the law 
in action against an Englishman who had helped 
an American friend to take liberties with the loc 
of an American jail. In theory it is plainly 
proper that the duty of providing for the 
security of its prisons and enforcing respect for 
the oaths administered in its Courts of Law, 
should devolve wholly and solely on the Power 
directly concerned, and that no recourse should 
be had to the assistance of other Governments. 
But the honeycomb of jurisdictions existing in 
Japan under the extra-territorial system is 
calculated to afford illustrations of discrepancy 
rather than of harmony between theory and 
practice. It rests largely upon the precarious 
props of courtesy and forbearance. If people 
are agreeably disposed to respect law and pre- 
serve order, well and good. Butif they happen 
to be perversely inclined, there are many direc- 
tions in which they may indulge their bent with 
practical immunity. 





Turre is published in Tokyo a comparatively 
insignificant periodical called the Zouchi Kyo- 
kat Zasshi (Local Fun Magazine) which aims 
at making some people smile and others smart. 
The unfortunate litle witling has just come to 
terrible grief. In its issue of February 28th, it 
published a. picture representing the hall in 
which the ceremony of promulgating the Con- 
stitution took place, and on the Throne the 
draughtsman depicted a skeleton seated. The 
Law raised its hands in horror over this 
caricature, which certainly is about as shock- 
ingly disrespectful a performance as any 
Japanese subject could well be — guilty 
of. The editor, Mr. Miyatake, the artist, Mr. 
Adachi, and the publisher, Mr. Tokuyama, 
were cited before the Tokyo Court of First 
Instance, and sentenced, the first, to 3 years’ 
major confinement, 100 yen fine and one year’s 
police surveillance, according to Articles 117 
and 120 of the Criminal Code; the second, to 
one year’s major confinement, 50 yeu fine and 
8 months’ police surveillance, and the third to 
10 months’ major confinement, 30 yew fine and 
6 months’ police surveillance. The unlucky 
and misguided offenders have appealed, it is 
said, against the decision, and we certainly hope 
that the upper Court will take a more lenient 
view, for it seems to us that if the sentences 
were divided by three the quotients would still 
be amply sufficient. 


Ir has been decided, we learn, that Captain 
A, R. Brown, at present General Foreign 
Manager of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, will 
shortly leave for England to take charge of the 
Company's interests there, and that he will be 
succeeded in Japan by Mr. A. Macmillan, 
The post to which Captain Brown is thus ap- 
pointed has not, we believe, been hitherto re- 
cognised in the permanent scheme of the 
Company’s organization, but it is undoubtedly 
necessitated by the great development of busi- 
ness that has so happily attended the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s operations during the past two 
years. Itrepresents, of course, the prize of the 
service, and while congratulating Captain Brown 
on attaining it, we cannot but recognise that he 
owes his preferment to the unvarying display of 
qualities calculated to secure success anywhere. 
Mr. Macmillan will not assume unfamiliar 
duties. He filled the post of Acting General 
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Foreign Manager throughout the greater part 
of two years (1887-88), during Captain Brown's 
absence in England superintending the build- 
ing of the fine steamers lately added to the 
Company’s fleet. To Mr. Macmillan’s lot, 
indeed, fell the good fortune of taking a large 
part in the management of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha during the time when it was transformed 
from an enterprise of ill assured character into 
one of the most prosperous and promising 
undettakings in the East. He has therefore 
fully established his title to be entrusted with 
the large responsibilities that will now devolve 
on him. It is pleasant to see that the Company 
remains faithful to the wholesome traditions of 
the Iwasaki management, and thal the services 
of really competent foreigners are récognised 
liberally and utilized wisely. 


Tue Xerzat Zasshi contrasts the nature and 
effects of the Restoration with those of the 
French Revolution, in an article of which the 
following is a translation :—Few social changes 
are recorded in the history of the world that 
have been more striking in their character or 
more happy and fortunate in their results than 
the Japanese Restoration. The people of the 
West are almost unanimous in affirming the 
French Revolution to be the greatest trans- 
formation that human society has ever under- 
gone ; and, indeed, if we consider its far-reaching 
effects on the world at large and its gigantic 
and violent throes, we must confess thatin point 
of importance it far overshadowed the change 
which took place in our own country. And 
yet we cannot avoid the reflection that the 
Restoration has brought about a greater social 
metamorphosis in Japan than did the con- 
tinental outburst in France. When the latter 
took place France possessed no feudal insti- 
tutions; distinctions between the nobility and 
the common people in a feudal sense had 
been obliterated centuries before; social and 
commercial intercourse was being carried on 
with other countries;—in short civilization 
had long dawned on France before the Revo- 
lution broke forth. Far different was the con- 
dition of Japan; and yet when the wave of 
social reform had passed over her, it left behind 
an already clearly defined basis of Western 
civilization. For this reason, while recognizing 
that, owing to Japan's isolation and the inertness 
of her neighbours, the effects of the Restoration 
were confined to her own borders, we hold that 
that event, in view of its consequences to herself, 
possessed a greater importance than did the 
other, Moreover, we shall discern another and 
striking point of difference if we discuss the 
motives of the actors in those two events. While 
it is true that the general tendency of human 
progress and movement cannot be arrested or 
diverted by isolated efforts; still the navigator 
who guides his bark upon the stream ‘has 
a purpose in view, has fixed his mind on 
reaching some port or other, So no doubt 
there were some among the features and re- 
sults of the French Revolution that had not 
entered into the calculations of its promoters 
and actors; butin the main its products were 
those provided for in the programme. On the 
other hand, while the prime movers in the Re- 
storation were pledged to and aimed at the 
principles of seclusion, the subversion of the 
Tokugawa Government, and the restoration of 
the power of the Throne, the actual, though not 
the immediate and direct outcome of their 
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work has been very different from their antici- 
pations, But for the efforts of the Seclusionist 
Party the country would not have been opened ; 
the hands of the feudal barons themselves 
overturned the clan system; the effacement of 
the samurai class was the work of the samurar, 
and but for the policy pursued by and the efforts 
of Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, 
Christianity would not now be diffused over the 
country. No one who devotes care and attention 
to the study of the conditions prevailing at the 
commencement of the present era can avoid 
the conclusion that the Restoration was direclty 
due to the relinquishment of power by the 
feudal lords to the samurai under them. Pre- 
vious to that period the chief control had been, 
ostensibly at least, in the hands of those lords, 
but the changes which ushered in the Meiji era 
excluded them from the circle of practical 
politics. As at this time the mass of the people 
were incapable of exercising power, the national 
affairs fell to be regulated and controlled by the 
military policy of the shizodu, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the Re- 
storation, and who strangely enough gradually 
came round to the side of popular freedom and 
franchise. This has in fact been the general 
tendency of the country since the Restoration; 
and the elder Saigo, Mayebara, and others 
who tried to oppose it by force, succumbed 
eventually to its strength. The ship of State, 
then, is now sailing with the current and the ques- 
tion arises, what is her destination? To what 
port is she bound? To us the haven appears to be 
an economicand commercial condition of Society, 
That this will be the future of Japan we feel 
strongly convinced, and politicians ought to be 
prepared for it, While those men whose names 
are identified with distinguished services at the 
Restoration are no longer the shizoku of twenty 
years ago, still it seems beyond question that as 
they gained their distinctions by military service 
their thoughts are all tinged by a military hue. 
Their knowledge of financial questions—taxa- 
tion, currency, banking, &c.—is probably far 
from deep, and yet that is precisely the kind 
of knowledge that is required in the Diet. The 
late Viscount Mishima was well-known for his 
refusal to acknowledge the views of local as- 
semblies, but after he had been appointed Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police he had to yield to 
the opinions of the Tokyo City Assembly on 
several points. The men who won honour by 
their services at the time of the Restoration are 
not atall likely, therefore, to be able to hold their 
own in Parliament against those members that 
have received what may be called a democratic 
education. The former are now exerting them- 
selves, in view of the approaching inauguration 
of Parliament, to strengthen and consolidate 
the organization of the Cabinet. When Count 
Qkuma became the leader of the Progressionist 
Party, the Government condescended to invite 
him to join them, and a similar course was pur- 
sued in like circumstances in the cases of Counts 
Inouye and Goto, The policy of the Govern- 
ment is to secure itself from attack from without 
by absorbing those statesmen who enjoy popu- 
larity, and thus conciliating opposition. At the 
present moment political affairs in Japan present 
the aspect of several water-spouts hovering in the 
sky. Do the statesmen of the Cabinet consider 
this a satisfactory situation? As soon as 
Parliament is convened various measures— 
financial, practical, &c.—will be subject to 
debate. The Ministers, who have been en- 
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gaged in the control of the national busi- 
ness for twenty years, and who have had under 
them an abundance of subordinates to obey 
their behests, will be sadly at a loss, for they are 
deficient precisely in that knowledge of com- 
merce and economics that is most necessary, 
while these are-the very points in which non- 
official politicians are at home; and so we shall 
—if the people exercise ordinary discrimination 
in the election of their members—see the power 
of the State pass from the military to the demo- 
cratic class, The epoch commenced by the 
revolution that initiated the Meiji era will then be 
consummated ; the ship of State will have arrived 
at her destination and the last vestige of feudal- 
ism disappeared. And this result, to our mind, 
will not be deferred beyond another decade. 
These then are our reasons for asserting that in 
point of significance and of beneficial results to 
this empire the Japanese Restoration far out- 
weighs the French Revolution. 


M. Borssonapk pg Fowtaraste left Yokohama 
on Sunday by the French mail steamer, to take 
a wellearned holiday of afew months, his inten- 
tion being to retum to Japan in November. It 
must have seemed to readers of the items of in- 
telligence extracted by us from the vernacular 
press, that the past few weeks have been for M. 
Boissonade a perpetual series of farewell 
entertainments. And so, indeed, they have. 
Probably no foreigner ever employed in 
Japan has won more genuine affection or 
received more marked evidences of respect. 
Not easily to be forgotten was the spectacle 
witnessed on Saturday at the Shimbashi ter- 
miaus and on Sunday on board the steamer, 
when the scholars of the various law schools in 
the capital, the pupils of M. Boissonade, and 
the officials who had been connected with him 
directly or indirectly in the great works accom- 
plished by him during his many years’ residence 
in Japan, flocked in hundreds to bid farewell to 
the venerable jurist. There was no mistaking 
the spontaneity and heartiness of the feeling 
that animated these representatives of New 
Japan. Tears were not wanting, nor yet 
the most demonstrative forms of farewell that 
even French usage sanctions. M. Boissonade’s 
absence will be but brief, we trust, yet we 
cannot pass unnoticed the departure of one 
to whom this empire owes such a deep debt of 
gratitude, and who carries with him the esteem 
and regard of officials and people alike. His 
record is already well known to the public. We 
need only recall the facts that he took the lead- 
ing partin compiling the drafts of the Penal 
Code and Code of Criminal Procedure and the 
Civil Code—now before the Senate—and that 
his work has been eulogised in high terms by 
the most eminent European experts. Every 
one who came in contact with him learned 
to love his unassuming geniality and to ad- 
mire his broad intellect, and Japan, we imagine, 
is fully sensible “of the great good fortune 
that procured for her the sympathetic aid of such 
a scholar in a business gf such overshadowing 
importance as the drafting of her new Law 
Codes. We wish M. Boissonade a pleasant holi- 
day, and look forward to seeing him among ‘us 
again before next spring. 


Some months ago we took occasion to express 
our doubts as to the wisdom of the Japanese 
Authorities in ordering sixteen torpedo boats 
from France, at a time when the stability 





and seaworthiness of such craft built on French 
models were open to much criticism, and 
were called in question even by eminent 
French experts. Of course these expressions of 
hostile opinion by an English journal are apt o 
be largely discounted by the Japanese, We 
are prepared for that, and it is not our custom 
to waste time in protestations of impartialiy, 
But there comes just now a confirmation of our 
views in this particular instance. . It is contained 
in the following extract from Engineering of 
March 15th :—‘*On Wednesday the 6th inst, 
whilst a number of torpedo boats belonging io 
the French Government were manceurring of the 
coast at Toulon, one of them turned turtle, and 
three of her crew were drowned. The weather 
at the time of the accident was fair, with 2 
north-east wind blowing, and a swell from the 
south-east. During the day everything had 
gone perfectly successfully till at about 4.30 in 
the afternoon the boats proceeded to pass out 
of the bay of St. Nazaire between the Embiez 
Island and the Grand Rouveau on their way 
backto Toulon. Three of the boats effected 
the passage in safety, but the third, No. 102, 
was, when partly through, struck by a heay 
roller and completely capsized. Her con- 
mander saved himself by clinging to te 
rudder, and others of the crew also succeeded 
in escaping, but three of the engineers and 
mechanics, being in the engine-room or th: 
stokehold, were unable to get out, and were 
drowned. The boat floated for forty-five minutes, 
and finally sank by the stern. The screw, itis 
stated, continued to revolve for some time after 
the boat had turned upside down. . The No. 
To2 was a 53-ton boat, 114 ft. 9 in. long, and 
belonged to a type which has been much 
criticised, and of which the French Government 
own or have ordered fifty-one specimens, most 
of which, it is said, have not yet been delivered, 
which is fortunate for the authorities. The 
officers of the Navy have made many complaints 
as to the unseaworthiness of these boats, #, 
though this has been the first one that hes 
actually capsized, such a catastrophe has hither- 
to only been avoided by the exercise of the 
greatest care on the partof their crews. We do 


not know who was the builder of the boat.” 
* 


ate 

In addition to the above, the telegraph brings 
us news of another similar disaster. A message 
dated at Paris, March 23rd, says that a French 
torpedo boat sunk off Harfleur, and that four 
teen persons were drowned. The dale, the 
place and the number of lives lost, all show that 
this was a second catastrophe, distinct from 
the one described in the columns of Zngiiecr- 
jng as having occurred seventeen days prev" 
ously. The justice of the warning penned by 
us last year can scarcely be doubted in the face 
of these facts, 





Woopvear’s Circus is at Kyoig playing in 07 
of the large theatres. After 1c the ancitt 
capital the circus proceeds to Nagoya, 
thence probably to Tokyo overland. Vici! 
Valeize met with a serious accident whist” 
practice on the 1st of May, the man failiog © 
catch him on his flying from the trapeze, s! 
Valeize fell, breaking his leg badly. The do¢tt 
in attendance fears that amputation mayb 
come necessary. 


Dr. Macuam will preach in the Union Chir 

ove hedlitf 
to-morrow morning upon “Christ's heli 
virtue,” 
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Ar the last annual meeting of the Nippon Race 
Club, the question of anew Stand came up, 
and it was resolved that the present structure 
should be replaced by a new erection so soon 
as the necessary amount of money could be 
collected. There was a small attendance at the 
meeting, but nearly a thousand dollars were 
subscribed there and then. It now remains for 
the Committee, after having submitted the list 
to every member of the Club, to invite the com- 
munity to assist in this much-needed conveni- 
ence, for it must be admitted that the old shed 
which at present does duty for a Stand is neither 
wind-tight nor water-tight. Another point in this 
connection is thatthe Emperor does the Club 
the honour of accepting the invitation of the 
Stewards once a year, and although the worm- 
eaten and weather-beaten timbers of the 
“ Stand” are hidden from view by ‘‘Turkey-red” 
and evergreens, the approach to the Emperor's 
box is dingy and ricketty, and the box itself 
a cramped and shaky affair. In addition 
to the sum subscribed at the meeting, a former 
resident of Yokohama who was interested in 
racing has contributed $200 to the fund, 
but as the amount required is $1,090, there 
Will be still nearly $3,000 more to be raised. 
This estimate of $4,000 is for a structure de- 
signed by Mr. George Whitfield, a drawing 
of which was exhibited on Thursday at Negishi. 
The proposed Stand would be 96 feet in length, 
and the seats would be placed upon five plat- 
forms ona total depth of 25 feet, in front of 
which would be a terrace of five feet. The base- 
ment, which would be of brick, would contain a 
tifin-room, of 40 feet by 25, on the southem 
side, anda space of the same dimensions on 
the northern side would be devoted to a bar, a 
judges’ room, anda weighing-room, Between 
these, that is in the centre, would be the lobby, 
13 feet wide, which would also be the approach 
to the Emperor's box above and to the Ladies’ 
room at the back, The latter would be an off- 
shoot behind the main building, and above it 
on a level with the Imperial box would be the 
Emperor's retiring room. On the top of this 
would be a flat, open roof, railed; a similar roof 
would also be made above each section of the 
Stand proper, and these flat roofs would enable 
those interested to watch every stride from start to 
finish, and they would be reached by outside stair- 
cases. This design, though considered by the 
Herald to be all that is needed ‘in view of com- 
fort,” is objected to on account of its “dimen- 
sions.” Mr. Whitfield would doubtless be able 
to demonstrate that this view is erroneous, 
indeed he would only have to give the super- 
ficial area, including the flat roofs, to do so. It 
must be remembered that the crowd of noisy 
youths who are almost the sole occupants of the 
south section of the present Stand would be sent 
upstairs, and that the few trainers and jockeys 
who now congregate on the lower platforms 
would go on the roof from choice: The Stand 
proper would be then found tobe ample. At 
all events, the present is a modest scheme, 
capable uf being carried out, and if itis desired 
Mr. Whitfield could so arrange his plans that 
an extension could be made on the southern 
side when the funds of the Club adihitted of it. 
If the Club had $10,000 to'spend, the dimen- 
sions and cost would not be worth considering, 
but under present circumstances, when’ the 
public is appealed to for assistance, it would be 
wise to confine dimensions to actual require- 
ments only, for which it appears to us Mr. Whit- 
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field's plans are eminently suited. However, 
as Mr. Whitfield built the Stand that was burned 
down sixteen years ago, and is capable of 
designing a Stand of any style and dimensions, 
it may be found that the proposed erection can 
be improved upon. In aboutanother month he 
will have estimates from home of iron buildings 
specially constructed which have only to be put 
together on arrival here. : 


Tue Hochi Shimbun is strongly of opinion that 
governors of prefectures should not be allowed 
to remain long in one district, and would limit 
the tenure of office to three or at most five years. 
The Tokyo journal admits that the longer an 
official remains at one post the better must he 
become acquainted with the conditions and re- 
quirements of the locality, but contends that this 
apparent advantage is counterbalanced by other 
considerations. A governor who is new toa 
prefecture will be more likely to deal impartially 
with mauers brought before him than one who 
had been, say, ten years in the district, and even 
though he should err through ignorance of 
local conditions, the people would not find it 
hard to overlook a fault of that description 
knowing as they would that it was not an in- 
tentional act. Besides, interested persons, being 
ignorant of his weak points, would be deterred 
from endeavouring to work upon him, and he 
would in all probability be careful and solicitous 
to gain the good will of the people at large. 
There is much suggestion in these arguments, 








Toxyo journals publish the following note, said 
to have been communicated by the Governor to 
the sectional offices in the city:—‘It has 
hitherto been the rule, in the case of every fo- 
reigner in private employ who resides outside the 
limits of the Settlement, that on every occasion 
of his removal beyond the limits fixed by the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, a fresh 
application should be made by his employer in 
the same way as when permission was first 
obtained on behalf of such foreigner. In future 
no application need be made in connection with 
such removal, a simple notice of removal being 
sent to the Foreign Departinent through the 
medium of the City Office. It will, however, be 
necessary for the employer to apply to this office 
for a fresh certificate for permission to reside 
outside limits, and for the endorsement of the 
same. It should be remembered that such fo- 
reigner will only be permitted to sojourn in a 
house owned or leased by his employer.” 


His Excerrency the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Countess Okuma gave a garden party 
on Saturday afternoon at their villa in the Wa- 
seda suburb of Tokyo. The reception had been 
fixed originally for Friday, with the prudent 
proviso that, in the event of rain, a day’s post- 
ponement should take place. The habit of the 
weather at present is to give’ us rain and sun- 
shine on alternate days, but such deluges 
descended on Friday afternoon that a clear sky 
on Saturday seemed too. much to hope for. 
Happily, however, this forecast was falsified, 


‘and on Saturday the beautiful garden at Waseda ‘ 


looked exceptionally attractive in the freshness 
of its newly washed verdure. The cherry blos- 


soms had disappeared and azaleas and peonies| 


were only just beginniggigo bloom, but a garden 
such as that at Wase@m is charming at all sca- 
sons and under all circumstances. Needless 
to say that all the beauty, fashion, and official 


gle 


dignity of the capital assembled to pay their 
respects to the influential and popular Minister, 
and to enjoy the pleasure of an al fresco enter- 
tainment in a Japanese Garden under the sun- 
shine of a Japanese spring. The Guards’ Band 
played a preity selection of music; the charm 
of the scene was immensely enhanced by a pre- 
ponderance of Japanese ladies’ costumes, and 
the intervals of melody were filled up by flights 
of remarkably effective day fire-works, the ma- 
jority of the rockets discharging effigies of stal- 
wart steeds, which, as they floated majestically 
through the air, were interpreted to represent 
horses to drag, at increased speed, the tardily 
moving coach of Treaty Revision. 





From the report of an expert despatched to Kaga 
by the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
there seem to be good grounds for the establish- 
ment of a strict supervision of the boilers now in 
usein factories throughout Japan. Some four 
years ago, the Authorities seriously considered 
the advisability of framing regulations to deal 
with the numerous mills that were growing up in 
all directions, and with persons employed in 
them ; but disinclination to take any step sugges- 
tive of interference with a young enterprise won 
the day, and nothing was done. Nor has any 
measure been since resolved on, though there 
are now hundreds of mills driven by steam, 
and employing many hands. Attention has at 
length been painfully drawn to the subject by 
the recent explosion of boilers in factories at 
Kanazawa and Kyoto. The official who was 
sent to Kaga to investigate the Kanazawa 
occurrence, states thatthe explosion was due to 
the extreme age of the boiler and the ignorance 
of those tending it. In none of the factories 
in the Kaga districts is there a really competent 
engineer; and the boilers are mosily old, and 
are never thoroughly cleaned. The 7i# Shimpo, 
from which we extract the above facts, remarks 
that since the Kanazawa accident factory girls 
show an aversion to the work, and foresees in 
jury to the industry unless steps are taken to 
remedy the existing state of things. 





* 
ee 
The Hochi Shimbun, writing on the same 
subj-ct, points out that the Authorities ought to 
comply with the request of any person who 
wishes to have a steam boiler examined, and 
should, say once a year, conduct an official 
examination of the boilers in all factories. The 
inspector should also so far as possible inform 
the person in charge of the state of his boiler, and 
penalties should be inflicted in cases where his 
instructions are not complied with, The Hoch?, 
however, cautions the Authorities against un- 
necessary interference with business. 











To the pessimists who argue that Japan offers 
no tempting prospects of increased trade how- 
ever widely her territories be thrown open to 
unrestricted intercourse, the Washington Post's 
summary of the lessons taught by Professor 
Rein’s second volume, will be comfortable. We 
quote it, therefore :-— 


‘The success which has of late attended Germany's 
efforts to extend her commerce is largely due to the 
jerest of the Government itself 
elds. To this end the ablest 
versities are dispatched on mis- 
Ihe systematic thoroughness with 
ts have performed their work should 





economists of her wi 
sions of inquiry 
which these ag 
| furnish a lesson in method which America might well 








\heed. Ii Gi y allows the work thus well begun 
lto be defeated by surly and brutal conduct on the 
| part of those who come after,it is her loss. Several 
years ago Prof. J.J. Rein, of the University of Bunn, 
lias sent on a-mission to Japan to investigate her re- 
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sources, No Froude, or Sala, or Max O'Rell was the 
worthy Herr Professor. Ilis was no sixty day journey, 
followed by an ephemeral book, He took several yeats 
at his task, and produced two bulky and exhaustive 
The first deals with his travels and re- 


volumes. 

seaches; the second gets down to business. The 
professur points out clearly that Japan can be 
productive of no great commercial. fortunes 
With an area less than that of California, with 
only one-tenth of that under cultivation, Japan 





supports a population of 38,000,000 almost’ entirely 
from her own products, Making due allowance for 
what inay be eked out of the nine-tenths taken up by 
forest, desert, and mountain, it remains that the in- 
credible number of 2,560 inhabitants are supported 
from each square mile of cultivated land, or four to 
the acre, It is well known than this can be done on a 
small scale, but to apply it toa nation is marvelous 
‘The gold and silver _mincs arc becoming unprofitable, 
having been worked for ceaturies. Her principal ex. 
forts are silk and tea, The Japanese are a clever, 
intelligent people. Nothing is wasted, everything i: 
utilized, What, then, is the obvious lesson of |apan 
Her people of necessity are poor, Labour, which 
in other lands might be employed in more productive 
industry, is devoted to cultivating the country like a 
window garden, Imagine an American raising winter 
wheat ina hot-house and you get the proper perspec 
tive. Machinery, which is labour-saving in America, 
would be wasteful there for it is not labour which they 
want to save, Practically no margin is left above the 
cost of living Even our cheapest cotton cloths would 
there be conironted by infinitely cheaper paper, which 
occupies its place. Consequently Japan offers the 
narrowest possible field for commercial conquest 
What have we that she needs? Many things. What 
have we which she can afford? Not much of any 
thing, except information, and customs which stale 
not in their infinite variety. We evnnot even offer to 
develop her country by chopping down forests. ‘That 
would be waste. We can not drain her swamps. She 
can do it more cheaply herself. ‘To the Japanese we 
are a wasteful, extravagant, and prodigal Nation. 
those who complain bitterly that we are not selling 
enough harrows and pocket handkerchiefs to foreign 
nations, we urge that the hirrow would be a borsor 
and the pocket handkerchief an abomination to such 
as the Japanese, We had better sce to it that our own 
people are entirely provided with our own manufac. 
tures before we bother with other buyers, 


A strange doctrine this, surely ; remarkable not 
less for assumption than for shallowness. Why 
should the Japanese alone among. civilized 
peoples be so prodigal of labour that they do not 
care to save it? Is it because they can barely 
support themselves by wasting their labour? 
Is it because machinery would cheapen the 
breadstuffs for which they can now ill afford to 


























pay? But in truth the whole criticism is little 
better than badinage. We wish the pessimists 
joy of it. 


Aw accident, unhappily fatal, occurred on the 
27th ultimo on the Tokyo-Kyoto Railway. 
Mr. Hida Hamagoro, Chief of the Estates 
Bureau in the Imperial Household Department, 
was a passenger by the train going southwards 
At Shizuoka, where a stay of a few minutes is 
made, Mr. Hida left his carriage for a necessary 
parpose, but owing to the large number of pas- 
sengers and the insufficiency of the accommoda- 
tion, he was unable to accomplish his object. At 
the next station but one, Fuji-yeda, the train stops 
fora moment only. Here Mr. Hida alighted, 
bat before he could re-enter his carriage. the 
train was in motion again. He nevertheless 
attempted to regain his seat, but missed his foot- 
ing and fell between the platform and the train, 
On-lookers say that he succeeded in avoiding 
two carriages as they passed, but that some- 
thing projecting from beneath the third ap- 
parently caught his sleeve and dragged him 
under. The train was arrested in a moment, 
not, however, before a wheel had passed over 
the unfortunate gentleman's body. 
pired immediately. 





He ex- 
Mr. Hida was fifty-nine 
years old. His record of service is long 
and distinguished. In 1859, under the Toku- 
gawa Government, he held the post of Naval 
Instructor, and was sent to America the same 
in a Japanese In 
having risen to the rank of Naval Inspector, he 


year man-of-ws 
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had command of the ship in which the Shogun 
proceeded to Kyoto for his historical interview 
with the Emperor. Subsequently detailed for 
civil duty, Mr. Hida obtained steady promotion. 
Chief of the Estates Bureau, he was a chokunin 
of the First Class, with Second Class of the 
Fourth Grade, official rank, and the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that this sad event emphasises a 
point to which we drew attention in the autumn 
of 1887, namely, the insufficiency of the accom- 
modation at stations on Japanese railways. 
Since that time great improvements have been 
effected, and we believe that the Authorities 
intend to run carriages with closets on all lines 
of any length. It is an essential measure, not 
alone in the cause of public decency, but also 
because, with things as they are now, such 
accidents as that recorded above are liable to 
happen at any moment. Despite the great care 
usually exercised by the railway officials, pas- 
sengers will rush to catch a train in motion when, 
like Mr. Hida, having been obliged to alight at 
a by-station, they see themselves in danger of 
being left bebind. 





We are not to have the last word, it seems, with 
reference to the question of the inferior Jimit of 
age of members of the Japanese Diet. The 
Fai Shimpo makes another assault upon our 
position, and uly we experience a certain dif- 
fidence in pitting our own opinion on such a 
subject against the views of an authority so 
competent as our Tokyo contemporary. Our 
contention, however, is very simple. We hold 
that, at the outset, the qualifications for the 
exercise of the franchise and for eligibility for 
the Diet should err on the side of stringency. 
To a large extent constitutional government 
in Japan is, and must for some time remain, 
an experiment. Let practical results, therefore, 
dictate safe extensions of the system. In the 
affairs of every-day life men proeeed slowly and 
cautiously where the ground before them is un- 
explored, The same salutary rule is adopted by 
constructive statesmen, It is easy to enlarge 
the privileges of the people when plain proof 
has been afforded that the enlargement will 
not be abused. But to withdraw or contract 
privileges in consequence of abuses arising out 
of their enjoyment, is of all kinds of legislation 
The 
Fiji Shimpo, descending to persiflage, enquires 
about the limit of such an argument. If cau- 
tion is to be the guiding principle, says our 
contemporary, why not fix the minimum of age 
at 40 or even 50? Does the Fir really seek 
for a reply? If so we may suggest that il 
courage, as the Tokyo journal recommend 


the most difficult and the least expedient. 








, is 
to direct the policy of lawgivers, why not reduce 
the minimum of age to 20 or even 18? But 
we are hot dealing in verbal quibbles. If the 
Jijt Shimpo feels impelled to ornament its logic 
with facetio, let it indulge the propensity un- 
disturbed. 
ae 
There is a phase of this question concerning 
which we should be pleased to hear the ¥iji 
Shimpo's opinion, It has seemed to us for 
some time that the present tendency in 
isto attach. dangerous weight to” the v! 
the younger generation. In almost every direc- 
tion, literature, the press, the bar, education, 
politics, and even society, the men just ont of 





apan 





of 








1862, [their teens appear to give the law to their elders, 


‘or to be inclined to do so, Of course there is a 


O01 


reason for this. Japan has become such an 
ardent worshipper at the shrine of Westem 
civilization, that the representatives of the old 
régime have lost caste altogether. The men 
educated according to Occidental systems, and 
versed in Occidental sciences and philosophies, 
are the men whom the nation delights io 
honour. 
that, if the minimum age for members of the 
Diet were put as low as 25, an undue propor 
tion of these youthful radicals—for radicals they 
are bound to be, in the very nature of things 
might be returned? And supposing them r. 
turned, would they be exactly the sort of 
legislators to whom Japan might safely entrust 
her interests? What the country has to hope 
for is that the spirit of the Diet, while not 
opposed to progress, may be sufficiently con- 
servative to remember that Japan is Japan, and 
that the great mass of the people are not re. 
presented by youthful disciples of Herbert 


Now is there not more than a chance 








Spencer, Kant, and Huxley. 





On friends sometimes turn up under peculiar 
circumstances. The San Francisco Examinr, 
under the heading of ‘ While giving a lecture a 
young man’s money is attached,’ says;—" At 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March 7th, Warren 
Green, son of Dr. Norvin Green, President of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, lec- 
tured at Macauley’s Theatre, his subject being 
“A Year in Japan.’ Mr. Green is a resident of 
Louisville, as his father formerly was, and was 
appointed by President Cleveland Consul to 
Kanagawa, Japan, but was recalled after spend 
ing a few months there. Just when the lecture 
began, the box office receipts amounting to $23 
were attached by his tailor and carried away 
by a Deputy Sheriff.” 








Even death is to be deprived of its long credited 
ability to hide all secrets. The unfortunate 





Lord Darnley, whose tragic end won for bit 
some sparks of the pity that his brutal nature 
and degraded life repelled, is not allowed to 
enjoy this measure of sympathy in peace. 
Science has been scrutinizing his remains, and 








adding another item to the account against him, 


Mr. D. Wilson, writing to the Atheneum, 
says:— More than forty years ago the lite 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, when showing we 
a reputed portrait of Lord Darnley, gave me au 
account of what he had heard from eye-witnesses 
of the rifling of the Royal vault of Holyrood 
Abbey, and told me that the skull of Damiy 
had been secured by one of the Frasers of 
Lovat. During a visit to England in 18781 
availed myself of the opportunity to make @ 
careful examination of the fine collection of 
crania of diverse races in the Muscum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. A letter from W. H. Flower, Es, 
F.R.S.—who was then absent—secured for me 
free access to the cases; and I was pursuing my 
ethnological researches with aims wide apitt 
from the incidents of modern history, when Y 
attention was attracted by a skull which puzzled 
me to guess its possible ethnical classification. 
I accordingly appealed to the catalogue, ™ 
which I found the following entry: “No. 
5897 B., purchased by Mr. Belt at the se 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. (March and, 1865) 
of a collection of fossils and minerals, 
formed during the last century by the Hot 
chd. Fraser of Lovat, and described in the 
catalogue as,—‘ Skull and thigh-bone of Lord 
Damley.—Presented to the R. C. S. by G J 
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Belt, Esq., 1869.” If the skull may be assumed 
to be actually that of the second husband and 
the sharer of the Scottish throne of Queen Mary, 
it is replete with historical interest. I made 
careful notes of its characteristics, and they 
furnished materials for much curious discussion 
with my old friend John Hill Burton, The 
skull is stained dark brown. The frontal bone 
is depressed almost like that of a flat-head 
Indian. It is broad in the frontal region, bug 
extremely low and receding. ‘The face is broad. 
The hollows of the eyes are unusually large, 
with no superciliary ridge or projection of the 
eyebrows, but rather in this respect like a female 
skull. Only there is a projection above the nasal 
suture. The occipital region extends for behind 
the ears, broad and large. So faritaccords with 
the historical Darnley, low-browed, unintel- 
lectual, possibly with large goggle eyes, and with 
an overmastering preponderance of the animal 
passions. But what is further noteworthy is 
the condition of the skull. The right side is 
full of caries—holes, single and in groups, 
affecting the outer plate of the skull—which I 
surmised at the time to be syphilitic. The 
preceding the assassination of 
Darnley are well known, He was seized with 
a violent cutaneous disease, which at first led 
to a suspicion of poison, but was finally pro- 
nounced to be small-pox. It was possibly the 
more formidable aspect of the loathsome dis- 
ease in the virulent form in which it made its 
appearance in the fifteenth century. If so this 
may well account for the disinclination to have 
Darnley lodged in Holyrood Palace. Craig- 
millar Castle was first named; but he appears 
to have dreaded tlie prison-like aspect of the 
old stronghold, and so was transferred to the 
lodging of the Provost in the garden of the 
Kirk of Field, where he was visited by Queen 
Mary on the night of the gth of February, 
1567, and before dawn the lodging was blown 
up with gunpowder, and Damley’s life was at 
an end, In judging of the conduct of the 
queen subsequent to her marriage with Darn- 
ley we have to think of a woman of brilliant 
intellect and high culture, wedded, under exi- 
gencies of state, to this low-browed, coarse 
libertine; and if he was really, by his own 
vicious courses, reduced to such a loathsome 
condition, he must have been no less repulsive 
by his vice than by his unquestionable folly. 
The evidence necessary to absolutely substan- 
tiate that the skull is that of Lord Darnley is 
probably no longer recoverable ; but assuming 
the credibility of the assumption, a report 
from some expert on the pathological indica- 
tions which it furnishes may even now throw 
light on the mysterious circumstances attendant 
on one memorable crisis in the tragic career 
of Mary Stuart.” 


circumstances 





A corRESPONDENT writes from Hakodate :— 
“The Government have just laid a wamway 
from Mr. J. R. Thompson's jetty, and erected 
at the sea end of it two iron cranes for landing 
the iron pipes that are to be used in construct- 
ing the water-works for the supply of the town. 
The tram runs to the upper end of the town, 
where there is to be a big reservoir to receive 
and store the water from a point on the Aka- 
about five miles eastward of the town 
foot of the mountains. The reservoir 
on the’ south-west side of the town, 
will be it through the 
and the water of the Akagawa will be 


gawa, 
at the 
being 
pipes 
later, 
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given the necessary head by pumping works on 
the spot. It is a pretty big undertaking, but 
machinery and steam-engines are capable of 
anything now-a-days. ago 
Harbour-master here advised the Authorities to 
cut a canal from a village called Kamada, lying 
just on the outskirts of the town, so as to lead 
thence the water of a river that rushes through 
the village with great force, and make it deliver 
a supply of pure water in the neighbourhood of 
the point where the reservoir is now being built. 
This fine stream has now been turned by a 
canal through the isthmus separasing Hakodate 
from Kamada, and discharges its water use- 
lessly into Tsugaru Common-place 
folks do not appreciate the rationale of such 
operations.” 


Many years the 


straits. 


Osaka is unfortunate in one respect: the Séshi 
appear to have made it their head-quarters. 
We read in the vernacular press that these 
gentlemen are attempting to form a club there, 
a certain Mr. Sugeno Michichika being its 
chief organizer. The projectors have advertised 
in the local press for twenty Séshé of intrepidity 
and daring (yukan méreisu), who are to be 
everything that a political organization might 
desire. A draft of the proposed rules accom- 
panies the advertisement. ‘They provide that 
aspirants for the honour of joining the club are 
to send in their names together with the names 
of guarantors, who must be men of the same 
political principles as the applicant and must 
also have had experience in politics, but as the 
guaranty is purely of a moral character, no 
It 
would seem that the club means to know all 
about its members, for they are directed to 
send in detailed personal histories stating the 
names of any persons under whose tutelage they 
have been ; whether and for how long they have 
associated with members of any political party ; 
whether they have come into collision with the 
law at any time for political offences, violations 
of the press and meeting regulations, or insults 
to oflicials—such incidents being, presumably, 
high recommendations. It goes without saying 
that every candidate must hold by the principles 
of the Daidé Danketsu, and that he must be 
prepared fearlessly to sacrifice himself on be- 
half of the nation. Indeed, one of the conditions 
of admission is the taking of an oath that ** body 
and life” (shinfat seme?) shall be held at the 
service of the party. .At the tail of the rules 
comes the curious promise that each affiliated 
member shall receive a monthly stipend of five 
ven if he lives outside the club and two yen if he 
lodges in it; sums which are to be increased 
as the funds of the club permit. This strange 
organization is said to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Authorities, whose enquiries go to 
show that it has few elements of strength, but 
that one or two men of means in Osaka, while 
ostensibly unconnected with it, are in reality 
supporting it secretly. A telegram received 
after the publication of these details says that 
the Minister for Home Affairs has ordered the 
dissolution of the club, on the ground that itis 
calculated to disturb the public peace, a very 
patent conclusion, as we think. 


condition as to financial status is required. 








Rumours have been current for some time that 
the Author 





have it in contemplation to hand 
over the Government Rail to the Fifteenth 
National Bank, that is, the Nobles’ Bank, The 
Mainichi Shimbun says that its enquiries do 
not support this assertion, There is, indeed, 


UNIV 





an idea of transferring these important public 
works to private hands, but the proposed plan is 
to form a large company, among the members 
of which the Fifteenth National Bank will be 
only a unit, and to transfer to it the whole of the 
Government roads. The Tokaido Railway, 
from Tokyo to Kobe, a length of about 390 
miles, is virtually the entire property in question. 
The capital of the company would have to be 
something like forty millions of yen, but we have 
very little doubt that the money would be quickly 
subscribed. The road from Kobe to Tokyo 
vid Kyoto ought to be avery paying property. 


Tur tramway between Kodzu and Yumoto is 
now working excellently. The cars are good 
and clean, incomparably better than the Tokyo 
cars ; the horses are strong and well condition- 
ed ; the road is in capital order and a creditable 
rate of speed is maintained throughout. We 
do not quite see how the enterprise is to pay, 
but in the summer months a large traffic is 
anticipated. The most curious feature of the 
present management is the utter disregard of 
time displayed by the drivers and conductors. 
No unnecessary delay of any kind takes place 
en route, but inasmuch as the line is single, 
and the places where cars can pass each other 
are fixed, it is obvious that unless hours of de- 
parture and arrival are carefully observed, the 
meeting of two cars proceeding in opposite di- 
rections on the same rails must be a constant 
contingency. It is sonow. Drivers and con- 
ductors don’t trouble themselves-to wait for the 
appointed moment of departure, So soon as 
they have a fair load of passengers, or so soon 
as some one with a sufficiently imposing de- 
meanour betrays impatience at not starting, off 
they go obligingly, tootling their horns and 
whipping up their steeds in the gayest fashion. 
By and by the sounds of tootlingand whipping 
become audible ahead also, and the two vehi- 
cles, perhaps three, pull up within a few feet of 
each other. A parley ensues, The conductors 
examine their passengers furtively and speculate 
whether they can safely take the liberty of asking 
them to change cars. There is, of course, 
no other reasonable remedy. The passengers 
of car A, transfer themselves to car B.; the 
horses of the former are re-hooked to what has 
hitherto been the rear of the latter, and zice 
versa, and off goes the whole equipage again ina 
twinkling, It is an exceedingly simple and rapid 
operation, inconvenient, perhaps, in wet wea- 
ther, but otherwise an evil not worth grumbling 
about. Japanese passengers take it all as part 
of the day's work and regard it in the light of 
a pleasant variation, Only the hirsute foreigner 
mutters curses in his beard and calls such ir- 
regularities “ quite Japanese.” 





* as * 

Speaking of tram-cars, were there ever such 
filthy, abominably filthy, cars as those in Tokyo ? 
They never seem to be washed, A scrape re- 
presents about the sum total of the cleansing 
processes to which they are subjected. Why 
should this be? The Japanese are not fond 
of dirt. It cannot be agreeable to a decently 
and cleanly clad man or woman to be con- 
demned to sit on a seat encrusted with 
gtime, and to lean against boards rapidly 
qualifying to be employed weed gar- 
We never could divine the reason. of 
the violence perpetually done by the Japanese 
to their own instincts when there is question of 
foreign things. They keep their houses and 
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persons far cleaner, on the whole, than do the 
people of the West, but whereas the latter keenly 
appreciate Japanese cleanliness, the former 


seem without any such appreciation in respect | 


of imported articles. Look at the foreign cruets, 
the foreign cutlery, the foreign furniture, the 
foreign carpets, the foreign windows, the foreign 
beds, and the foreign crockery in a hotel kept 
by Japanese for the accommodation of foreign- 
ers. All such things, if not disgustingly dirty, 
are at least conspicuously uncleanly. Why 
should this be? 


A succEstive and very readable article in the 
last London Quarterly Review on Lord Godol- 
phin makes certain allusions, apposite. at the 
present time, to the system of party government 
that has held in England for the last two 
hundred years. “He” (the writer of a recent 
work on that statesman) says the Quarterly, 
“seems to think that government without party 
was impossible two hundred years ago, be- 
cause it is impossible now; forgetting that 
it is just the usage of these two hundred 
it seem impossible 
in Anne's 


which has made 
now. We must remember that 
reign all precedent, as far as there was any 
precedent applicable to the question, was in} 
Godolphin’s favour. Government by party not 
government without it, was then the experiment. 
But waiving this argument, and granting that 
these are two distinct parties in the country, the 
one inferentially favourable to organic change, 
the other opposed to it; still there is a vast field 
of activity lying outside the boundaries of their 
original antagonism, in which both may work 
together without coming into collision, or into 
collision of any kind founded on their respec- 
tive principles. We say there is no reason in 
the nature of things why, under ‘these circum- 
stances, the ministers ofthe Crown should not 
be taken equally from both parties. ® * This 
(Queen Anne’s action) is no proof that party 
government, as it exists among us at the present 
day, was under all circumstances inevitable 
then, or is absolutely ineradicable now. The 
Whigs during their long term of ascendency 
riveted the yoke upon our shoulders ; and we 
have got used to it as horses get used to the 
collar, But whether the charict of the State 
can be drawn by no other means less cumber- 
some, less mischievous, and less at variance 
with modern ideas, is a question that will some 
day arise ; if not in this generation, almost cer- 
tainly in the next.” 


Mr. Nemo, evidently not satisfied with the de- 
feat of Chambertin in the Ladies’ Purse, made 
a match for that pony with Satsuma over the 
half-mile, and the race came offon Tuesday after- 
noon with the result that the running was re- 
versed and the Shanghai pony was easily beaten. 
That the Ladies’ Purse was a fluke was plain 
to those’ who watched the start and the race 
closely, and this is confirmed by Satsuma’s 
running in the Members’ Plate, where he 
ran unplaced and was beaten by Mounte- 
bank, a pony that ran seven times without 
a win, and also by his performance in the 
absolutely 


years 








| 


Spring Handicap, where he was 
last in bringing home the moderate impost 
of rost. rolb. There can be no excuse 
about the riding in the match, as it would be 
difficult to find a better jockey in Yokohama| 
the rider 
nor 


steered him 


it be 


who 
can 


than yesterday 


was placed at any disadvantage in starting, 
as he led the black to the Trees. It has 
been said that Satsuma had not been sufli- 
ciently trained, but this is not borne out in any 
way—certainly not by his appearance, though 
a cursory glancy only might convey that im- 
pression to some; but close observation while 
the ‘pony was walked round the paddock dis- 
closed conformation which to the casual observer 
would be likely to be mistaken for grossness. 
The only conclusion to be arrived at is that 
Satsuma is an overrated pony, or that the Yoko- 
hama course goes not suit him. 


Tur Tokyo City Assembly finds itself in troubled 
waters. The press, or rather a large section of 
the press, has assailed iis reputation for integ- 
tity, Six journals or periodicals—the Zoly. 
Asahi, the Nippon, the Kokumin no Tomo, the 
Setron, the Fogaku Zassht, and the Meiji no 
Foron—published a statement that the recent 
action of the Assembly in abolishing the impost 
called fukin, concerning which so much has 
been heard since last summer, was due to the 
receipt of bribes by ceriain of the members. 
The fukin is a tax levied upon all places of 
public entertainment connected directly or in- 
directly with the social evil, and its proceeds 
are devoted to the maintenance of lock hospitals 
and police de meurs. One can very well con- 
ceive that the persons chiefly liable to such a 
tax would not scruple as to the morality of the 
means employed to obtain its remission, But 
that the members of the Tokyo-City Assembly 
should be accessible to disgraceful influences is 
not so readily credible. Of course the Assem- 
bly could not rest under an accusation preferred 
by so many newspapers. An extraordinary 
general meeting was held on the evening of the 
24th ultimo, when Mr. Ooka Ikuzo moved that 
as the rumour circulated by the above journals 
deeply concerned the honour of the Assembly, 
it was impossible to leave it unnoticed. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei. 
He said that one of three things must be true: 
either the newspapers themselves had fabricated 
the story, or they had been deceived by malicious 
informants, or that members of the Assembly 
had really been guilty of the base action as- 
cribed to them. It was incumbent upon the 
Assembly to clear the matter up. 
papers suffered to make such statements with- 
out explanation, the duties of a member of 
Assembly would become intolerable. The very 
existence of the Assembly as a competent body 








Were news- 


was thus threatened, and the fullest enquiry was 
argently called for. It was true that according 
to the Regulations such a question could not 
properly be discussed at an extraordinary 
meeting, but it seemed to him that the im- 
portance of the occasion eclipsed all petty consi- 
derations of that kind. A wounded man could 
not pursue his business until his wound had 
been cared for, and neither could this Assembly 
proceed calmly with its business until 
wound to its honour had been fully probed and 
properly treated. Mr. Shima Manjiro was 
of opinion that a Committee of Volunteers 


the 


would be the most convenient way of dealing 
with the affair, and many 
expressed doubts as to the competency of 
the extraordinary meeting, the Chairman, Mr. 
Yoshino Seiki, called for a vote upon the latter 
point, when a large majority decided that the 
meeting should proceed with the case. Mr. 


members having 





afternoon ; said that he 
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Urata Jihei, while agreeing that there could be 


no doubt as to the anxiety of every member tp 
see the charge fully investigated, thought tin 
the investigation were undertaken in the name 
of the Assembly, difficulties might arise yih 
regard to the expenses involved. Mr, Taguchi 
Ukichi spoke very strongly, declaring thay in 
asmuch as the members could not Possibly sit 
in assembly with any one who had debise 
himself in the manner suggested, the meuic 
or members who seeemd to be referred ig 
should be called upon, in accordance wilh 
vote of the Assembly and in the name of tie 
chairman, to clear himself or themselves of the 
stigma, Motions were finally made and cared 
auanimously that the Assembly should under 
take the investigation, and that a Commitice 
should be appointed by ballot for the purpose, 
A committee of 13 members was according 
chosen, namely, Messrs. Yoshino, Tagucti, 
Aoki, Tsunoda, Ovka, Kirihara, Muto, Suzuki, 
Takaki, Hirabayashi, Minoma, Matsuo and 
Matsuda. 





* 
* 


Meanwhile, the course pursued by the sit 
journals in question has been condemned more 
or less severely by their contemporaries. No {aul 
is found with the fact that an accusation should 
be publicly preferred if evidence of a wrong{u! 
proceeding is forthcoming. Butit is claimed,and 
justly claimed, as we think, that greater explic 
ness should be employed. ‘The whole asseiiy, 
say the critics, is brought into disrepute by the 
method which these journals have pursued, ani 
itis very possible that suspicion may attach to 
innocent people. If a newspaper has a grave 
charge to prefer, it should prefer it courageotsy 
and distinctly, instead of ventilating the accus:- 
tion in such a way as to shield itself against the 
letter of the law by the craven vagueness of iis 
language. The far different method taken! 
the London Zymes in the matter of “ Parnellism 
and Crime” is pointed to as an illustration of 
the canons that honest and _ self-respecting 
journalism should observe. The whole incident 
seems to us (Fapan Marl) very interesting * 
an example of the growth of public opinion ani 
representative government in Japan. 


* 





Tue publication of a twenty-sen railway guide 
for Japan is a significant incident, It gives? 
more striking idea of the progress this county 
has made than any statistical description could 
impart. The book is still small, it is true. I! 
contains only sixteen pages, and_ the tables do 
not all refer to separate lines, some of them 
being devoted to different sections of the sime 
route. Itis plain too that the compilers vet 
not in possession of all the information they 
desired. Thus, in their statistics about the 
Tokaido Railway, they are unable to give tit 
exact mileage between Hamamatsu and Neg 
a distance of about 110 English 
miles by the ordinary route. Taking this 
approximation, we find that the length o! 
so much of the grand trunk line as is 10" 
actually open to traffic, between Shioga 
in the north and Kobe in the south, is 5 
miles. There remains to be opened the sect! 
between Nagahama and Otsu, which is abo’ 
45 Beyond Kobe the Sanyo Railway 
Company have opened 33 miles, as far # 
Himeji; so that, in one or two montbs, it 
be possible to travel some 638 miles wittov! 
a break on the great trunk road. From ths 
statement a fair conception may be formed of 
the energy of railway construction in rect! 


hama, 





miles. 
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years. It was time, in fact, that a guide should 
be published, and travellers in Japan have 
reason to thank Mr, A. S. Aldrich, of the Rail- 
way Department—who, though not publicly 
connected with the work, is understood to be 
the compiler and publisher of this additional 
aid to their facilities. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that when another issue of the little volume 
is called for—which will probably be very soon 
an index should be added containing the 
names of all the stations on all the lines. At 
present patient search from page to page is the 
only means of discovering on what route any 
given place lies. 


Tue naval authorities are said to be collecting 
materials with a view to placing before the public 
convin cing arguments as to the advisability of 
strengthening the navy. This step has, accord- 
ingto the Choya Shimbun, been rendered neces- 
sary by the prevalence of a theory in military 
circles that though, in respect of her insular 
situation, Japan resembles England, her condi- 
tions dlo not call for the presence of a powerful 
navy. She has neither colonies nor large mercan- 
tile fleets to protect, and in the event of her com- 
munication with the outer world being cut off 
she would not be reduced to such a crippled 
state as England would be under similar circum- 
stances, for she could make a pretty fair 
altempt to supply her own necessities. The 
supporters of this idea assert, therefore, that it is 
the height of absurdity to spend great sums of 
money on costly ships and material. As the 
theory shows signs of gaining in favour, the 
naval authorities find themselves compelled to’ 
take measures for counteracting its effects. 


Tuere is talk of the sale of the Rokumeikan to 
the Awaszoku-ka, in order that it may be con- 
verted into an Assembly Chamber for the Peers. 
One of the reasons assigned for this step is that 
the maintenance of the building and grounds 
involves, at present, an expenditure of 3,000 yen 
annually. We should imagine, however, that 
the loss of the Rokumeikan would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to the Government. The 
purposes it has served since its construction 
have thoroughly demonstrated the wisdom of its 
projector, Count Inouye. 
tainments have been given with a degree of 
éclaf and success that could certainly not have 
been attained under other circumstances, and a 
large number of guests of the nation have been 
handsomely and hospitably received there, 
whereas without the comfortable appartments 
and excellent cuisine now available, the Govern- 
ment would be constantly puzzled what to do 
with visitors of distinction. We are frankly of 
opinion that no step taken by Japan since the 
commencement of the Afei7/ era has tended 
more materially to strengthen her reputation for 
hospitality and friendliness than the construction 
of the Rokumeikan and the manner in which it 
has been employed. 


Innumerable enter- 











We are not surprised to see that the vernacular 
press reverts to the rumour of Count Itagaki’s 
return to the Government. When we first spoke 
of the probability of Count Goto réentering the 
Cabinet, we expressed the belief that the ex- 
leader of the Liberal Party would be nominated 
by the Emperor to the post of President of 
the House of Peers, The delay that has 
taken place seems to have led people to sup- 
pose that the project had falien through, but 
such has never been our own belief. It was 
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always a mere question of time, we think, and 
the conclusion has probably been come to that if 
the Count is to enter the Government at all, he 
had better do so without further delay. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that the Prefect of 
Kochi, through whom the negotiations with 
Count Itagaki have been carried on, is now in 
Tol and that he has conveyed to the Count 
the Imperial wishes as to his action. There is 
some talk of the portfolio of Home Affairs 
being entrusted to the Count, but we attach 
little credence to that idea. 





Tue fifth annual report of the Stfaits Insurance 
Company, Limited, shows that the net premia 
earned, after deducting re-insurances and re- 
turns, amounts to $416,565.69 ; and the interest 
on investments to $46,632.80. The accounts 
for 1887, after paying all losses, placing 
$10,000 to reserve, and returning 5 per cent. 
bonus to contributors of business, have been 
finally closed, by the transfer of the balance at 
credit to a liability account, to meet sundry 
small claims in course of adjustment. In 
accordance with the resolution passed at the 
special meeting held on the 29th September, 
1888, the accounts will be annually presented, 
instead of every half-year: they are now made up 
for the whole twelve months (1888) and show an 
improvement on the previous year. Out of the 
balance of working account, the directors re- 
commend the following declarations: 2nd and 
final dividend of 5 per cent. on shareholders’ 
paid up capital, making ro per cent. for the 
year, $30,C00 ; addition to the reserve fund, in- 
creasing this fund to $115,000,—$30,000; a 
bonus of 10 percent. to contributors of business, 
$30,000; leaving for further losses and claims 
$113,000, in all $203,000. We observe that 
Mr, G. W. F, Playfair, formerly of Yokohama, 
is on the Directorate. 


Tue problem of Japanese Treaty Revision pro- 
mises to became a weapon in the hands of the 
Opposition in England. We take the following 
irom the Weekly Despatch :— 


‘Two years ago a conference of the Powers at Tokio 
would have agreed to the Japanese demand but for the 
stubborn and haughty opposition of the English 
Foreign Office. Yo Lord Salisbury the Jap. is, of 
course, a“ black man,” and he therefore cannot be 
permitted to enter into the comity of nations. ‘The 
Americans, however, are served by diplomatists who 
understand business ; so, as they were anxious to pro- 
cure for their traders free right of travel all over 
Japan, they have simply pushed Lord Salisbury aside 
nd put him in the abject position of now being ob- 
liged to beg from the Japs. the very concess 
relused them, For the United States h: 
separate treaty with Japan, in virtue of which Ameri- 
can subjects agree to abandon their privilege of extra- 
territorial jurisduction and accept the decision of native 
courts, in return for the unrestricted right of access to 
and the absolute guarantee of protection in every part 
of the interior. In other words, the American trader 
and commercial traveller has every read in Japan open 
to him, whilst every road remains. closed to other 
European traders unless they get permits and passports, 
which the Japs. refure when it suits then to do so, The 
other Powers must now make a rush and beg a similar 
concession from the Japanese, on terms which, at Lord 
Salisbury’s instigation, they rejected with scorn two 
years ago. But the amusing part of the affairis the con- 
temptuous manner in which the Japanese and the 
American Governments simply setiled the question, 
not only behind Lord Salisbury's back, but over his 
haughty head, and the entire ignorance of Lord Salis- 
bury and the Foreign Office of the negotiations that 
were going on, with results so painfully humiliating to 
England and Englishmen.” 









































Of course it is all moonshine to say that the 
action of the English Foreign Office was re- 
sponsible for the failure of Treaty Revision 
two years ago, in so far as direct opposition was 
concerned. No Power was theoretically more 
friendly or more disposed to be helpful than 
Great Britain. Yet there isa large substratum 


of truth in the writing of this violent London 
journal. What was needed two years ago to 
carry the Treaty Revision negotiations to a 
successsful issue, was that some one of the 
Foreign Representatives should take the lead 
in elaborating a feasible and moderate scheme. 
The English Representative was the only person 
to do this, as it was impossible that Great Britain, 
with her preponderating interests, should play 
second fiddle. The Representatives of the 
other Powers were understood to fully recognise 
the relative positions of the various high con- 
tracting parties, and to have been quite willing to 
follow the route indicated by England. But 
unfortunately the strength that the occasion 
demanded was not exhibited. Everyone was 
suffered to have his particular hand in the pie, 
and there thus grew up, little by little, under 
this multifarious manipulation, an entanglement 
of conditions such as no self-respecting Power 
could have willingly promised to carry out. 
Japan yielded, step by step, deeply reluctant to 
abandon the only remaining hope of a un- 
animous settlement, and it was not till the pro- 
portions of the project became actually deterrent 
and plainly monstrous, that she threw up her 
hands in despair. ‘The fault of the British Re- 
presentative was not positive opposition but, we 
venture to think, a too negative attitude. Sir 
Francis Plunkett, as every well-informed Japa- 
nese knows, acted throughout with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration, and had Great 
Britain alone been concerned, there can be little 
doubt that a satisfactory issue would have been 
reached without difficulty. But Great Britain's ~ 
position in Japan carries with it the responsibili- 
ties of a leader, and the failure of a conference 
to which she is a party will always be placed to 
her discredit. Not a perfectly just interpreta- 
tion of the facts, but an interpretation which 
cannot be corrected and which, as Englishmen, 
we have no desire to see corrected. Great 
Britain must accept the responsibilities of her 
position or abdicate it—an alternative about 
which there need not be much reflection. 





Tue Annual Returns of Trade, prepared by the 
Imperial Chinese Customs, for 1888 have just 
been published. ‘The values of the foreign 
trade of the empire during the past twelve years 
are given in the following table -— 
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Of this trade Great Britain and her possessions 
absorb 165 million Taels, leaving 52 millions to 
be divided among all the other countries having 


commercial relations with China. 





The corre- 
sponding figure for Great Britain in 1881 was 128 
millions, so that the growth in her case has 
been nearly 30 per cent. in eight years. The 
trade with the United Kingdom direct remains 
practically without change. It was 46} million 
Tis. in 1881 and 47 millions in 1888. Hong- 
kong, on the other hand, has made great strides. 
Its total trade with China in 1831 was 49 
millions, in round numbers, and in 1888 it 
had grown to 103} millions. A considerable 
portion of this development, was evidently 








due to a diversion of the direct commerce be- 
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tween India and China, for whereas this 
amounted to 27} millions in 1881, it fell to 7} 
millions in 1888. The fact that British com- 
merce with China is more than three times the 
aggregate commerce of all the other countries 
of the world, is too significant to need comment. 
Japan also occupies an important place in the 
record. Her trade with China in 1888 was 
9,336,970 Taels against 5,545,976 in 1881. 
When we note that China's total trade with 
the United States and with the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe (Russia excepted) only ag- 
gregated 12 million Taels and 16 million 
Taels, respectively, in 1888, the importance of 
Japan’s share becomes evident. Japan, too, 
contrasts favourably with both the United States 
and Europe in respect of development. Her 
trade has grown from 5} to 9} millions in eight 
years, whereas the Eurcpean trade (exclusive of 
Russia) only increased from 12} to 16 millions 
in the same time, and the trade of the 
United States fell from 13} to 12 millions. 
The Returns show also that China’s purchases 
from abroad have increased in a greater ratio 
than her sales. Her imports in 1881 and 1888 
were 91,910,877 Tis. and 124,782,893 TIs. re- 
spectively, while her exports were 71,452,974 
Tls. and 92,401,067 Tls. The Customs Duties 
collected in 1888 aggregated 23 million Taels 
against 12 millions in 1876, The Returns are 
accompanied by a diagram of sad significance 
to merchants engaged in commerce with the 
East. It shows the fluctuations in the sterling 
value of the Haikwan Tael for 21 years (1868 
to 1888). From 1868 to 1873 the value ranged 
between 6/5 and 6/8, the latter figure being 
reached in 1869 and 1872, Then a decline 
set in, with more or less marked ups and downs, 
until 1883, when the sterling equivalent was 
only 5/3. But from 1883 to 1888, not the 
smallest symptom of recovery was evinced by 
the unhappy coin. The so-called curve of its 
fluctuations is simply a precipitous slope, of 
some 70° inclination, reaching the point of 4/8 
in 1888. It appears, therefore, that the fall in 
the Tael’s sterling value has been tolerably 
uniform during these twenty-one years, and that 
it is worth 30 per cent. less now than it was 
worth in 1869. We reproduce elsewhere the 
Summarised Report of the Trade. 


Roap making in the Hakone hills is a difficult 
task. Engineering ability was not brought to 
bear on itin old times. The Authorities had no 
desire that the celebrated pass should be easy of 
negotiation, and so they constructed one of the 
stoniest and most obdurate paths ever imposed 
upon public traffic. This was and still is the 
main route, the Tokaido. Perhaps the strategi- 
cal and political considerations that induced its 
original selection have now been replaced by 
financial reasons, and the official builders of 
the railway are not chagrined when they re- 
flect how immeasurably superior will be the 
means of transit they offer as compared with 
the miles on miles of rugged stone-stairs by 
which the Hakone pass has to be traversed at 
present. The one other road of any importance 
used to be that leading to the famous seven 
springs, the Wana-yu, of Hakone. This road 
the people themselves began to take in hand 
some two or three years ago. They first re- 
constructed the portion between Yumoto and 
Miyanoshita, and they are now doing the same 
for the portion between the latter place and 





Kiya, Both jobs demanded no little exercise 
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of skill and judgment, and involved pretty heavy 
outlay. But though the routes are well chosen 
and the roads wide and safely shored at pre- 
cipitous places—of which there are many—so 
little care has been bestowed upon their surface 
that twenty-four hours’ rain converts them into 
regular morasses. And no attempt is made 
to repair or improve them. Heavy tolls are 
levied—8 sen for one sinrikisha. These tolls 
last year produced a revenue of some two 
thousand yen on the Yumoto-Miyanoshta road 
—that between Miyanoshta and Kiga is not yet 
open—but instead of applying a great part of 
the money to giving the road a good surface, 
the projectors seem to have thought only of 
paying themselves a big dividend. The con- 
sequence is that an immense waste of men, 
vehicles, and time is entailed by bogs of tena- 
cious mud and furlongs of fearful ruts. There 
is an unlimited supply of excellent stone for 
road-making in the immediate vicinity, but the 
local engineers seem to confine themselves to 


clay and dirt. 
* 


No wonder that inrifisha coolies demand 
30 sen per man for pulling a traveller through 
the 2} miles of slough and slime that lie between 
Yumoto and Miyanoshta. But they are not 
legally entitled to any such fare. Sixteen sen 
for the journey up and twelve for the downward 
trip are the charges officially determined, and if 
any one will take the trouble to read the notice 
board at the Kodzu Station, he will see that the 
Authorities invite complaints against any s/urt- 
Aisha coolie attempting to extort higher pay. 
‘The inn-Keepers at Miyanoshta are evidently in 
league with the jinrikisha folks, so the squeeze 
goes on regularly and uninterruptedly. 


Aw enquiry was held on Tuesday in the United 
States Consulate-General in regard to the death 
of John Wilson, seaman of the American whal- 
ing bark Bounding Billow, whose body was re- 
covered on Sunday last at Negishi. Mr. Great- 
house, Consul-General, presided, and the jurors 
were Messrs. H. Loomis and R. M. Varnum. Mr. 
T. M. Laffin stated that he saw the body at the 
undertaker's, and recognised it, having seen the 
deceased while the ship was lying here. The 
Consul-General read an affidavit by the Cap- 
tain of the bark and another by the four seamen 
who were in the boat when the boat capsized 
but escaped, describing the accident. From 
these it appeared that deceased shipped at San 
Francisco and was supposed tobe an English- 
man, Inspector Okada of the police deponed 
to having seen the body. ‘The Court found that 
the death of the deceased was entirely accidental. 





A GENTLEMAN while walking along Honmoku 
beach early Wednesday morning, about half- 
way between Fujita’s and Smith’s Bungalow, 
discovered the body of a foreigner, which he was 
informed by the fishermen there had just been 
washed ashore. The face was turned downwards, 
and could not be identified, being in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The body was 
clad in a thin singlet, over it a red flannel shirt 
and a white shirt, with braces, black trowsers, 
and very high Indiarubber boots. There was 
a gold ring on one of the fingers of the left 
hand. From this description it will probably 
be the body of one of the sailors drowned by the 
upsetting of the boat belonging to the Bound- 
ing Billow. 

We learn that the body of Mr. C. Breslauer, who 
with Mr. Mansfield was drowned on the 7th ult., 


gle 


has been recovered and was brought to Yoko- 
hama on Thursday evening. By a singular coin- 
cidence Mr. Breslauer’s remains were washed 
ashore close to the spot where the body of his 
companion was found—near Koshiba, between 
Tomioka and Kanazawa. The discovery was 
made by some fishermen about 8 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, and intelligence was at 
once conveyed to Yokohama. Mr. Robinson, 
accompanied by Mr. Hellendall, of Messrs. 
Stibolt & Co., proceeded to the place in the after- 
noon and was able to identify the remains by 
means of the clothing, watch and watch chain 
and trinkets, which, with a small sum of money, 
still remained on the body. An inquest was held 
yesterday morning, when a verdict was returned 
in accordance with the circumstances, and the 
funeral took place at 5 p.m. yesterday afternoon. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank-of Japan for the week ending the 


27th ultimo were as follows:— 
Convanrinex Norks. 


Resanvas anp Securirins, 


tN 
Notes issued ....., 61,589,810 





Treasury Bills 


61,589,810 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yer 


4,328,544 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 57,261,266 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 724,344 as compared with 
yen 57,985,610 at the end of the previous week. 


Wesp's “ Royal Marionettes” gave their first per- 
formance on Wednesday evening in the Public 
Hall. There was quite alarge audience, and the 
movements of the ‘ Corps d'Automatique ” were 
watched with the utmost interest and most 
heartily appreciated. In the course of the even- 
ing Mrs. Austin Power sang a topical song, “I 
can’t get a good night's rest,” the allusions in 
which were notentirely in good taste, the physical 
infirmities of a gentleman mentioned by name 
being taken as the subject for one of the verses. 


Mr. Huon Fraser, Her Majesty's Minister to 
Japan, accompanied by Mrs. Fraser, arrived at 
Yokohama on Wednesday in the P. & O. steamer 
Verona. The ministerial party landed shortly 
before eleven, being received by the Master of 
Napier, Messrs. Jamieson, Enslie, T. B. Clark- 
Thornhill, J. H. Gubbins, and Wileman. After 
a short stay at the Consulate, the Minister pro- 
ceeded to Tokyo by the noon trai: 





Tue steamship Guy Mannering, Captain Ford, 
from Glasgow, with pipes, cement, &c., for the 
Hakodate Waterworks, arrived at that port on 
the 26th ult., after a passage of 65 days. The 
vessel was detained in the canal 5 days through 
a steamer blocking the passage to the westward 
of the Bitter Lakes, 


Ow and after May rst until further notice three 
mails daily will be despatched by rail to Kobe, 
closing at the Central Office at the undermen- 
tioned hours. Ordinary mail:—6.00 a.m., 
10.15 a.m., 1.45 p.m. Registered mail : 
5.30 a.m., 9.45 a.m., 1.15 p.m, 











a 
Tue great painter Kawanabe Kyosai died at his 
residence in Tokyo last Friday evening at 6.30 
o'clock, aftera long and painful illness. We 
shall take an early opportunity of sketching his 
career. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following sums to the China Famine Fund :— 





Rev. E. M. Rowland $to| Sendai Baptist Church x 
Rev. D, R. Macken: s | areet hares Byes 
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JFAPANESE IDEAS ABOUY TREATY 
REVISION. 
peice nee 

T may well be supposed that the affairs 

of Treaty Revision, in their present in- 
teresting stage, do not pass unnoticed by 
the Japanese press. On the contrary, 
leading articles and editorial paragraphs 
frequently appear, some comparatively 
moderate, some couched in terms of 
scarcely concealed indignation, but all, 
from whatever political platform delivered, 
indicating beyond the possibility of doubt 
or question that the nation’s feeling on 
the subject is sore even to bitterness. 
Never again can the foreign public be 
deluded by the subterfuge that did duty as 
an argument in former years, the pretence 
that the feeling about Treaty Revision 
and the desire to vindicate the country’s 
rights as an independent Power, were 
confined to a small coterie, among whose 
members such sentiments had been edu- 
cated by interested agitation, and that be- 
yond the limited circle of officialdom men 
gave themselves no concern about a pro- 
blem so remote in its bearings on the 
business of every-day life. It was always 
strange that Englishmen could be found to 
advance such a contention or to attach 
any weight to it when advanced ; English- 
men whose pride it*is to think that the 
humblest among themselves has an ever- 
present interest in the honour of his nation, 
and an indignant disposition to resent 
any accusation of indifference to sucha 
topic. Everything, it is true, must have a 
beginning. There was undoubtedly a time 
when this trouble that now sits so heavily 
on Japan’s shoulders showed merely as a 
tiny black cloud on the political horizon ; 
a time when the foreign affairs of the 
empire were little thought of and less 
understood by the bulk of the people. 
Had there not been such a time, it is cer- 
tain that Japan would never have put her 
hand to the covenants from which, for 
fifteen years, been struggling 
vainly to escape. But even when ignor- 
ance hid from her the full significance 
of her, humiliating position, a moralist 
might well have been astounded to hear 
ignorance pretexted as a reason for per- 
petuating her disgrace. Bad as was the 
cause of the Conservatives, it never ap- 
peared more evil than when such devices 
were employed to support it. Let the 
dead past, however, bury its dead. The 
living present is our concern, and in this 
present there are none, we imagine, so 
fatuous as to allege that the Treaty Revi- 
sion problem has not become a vital issue 
in the mind of educated Japan. The agita- 
tion of 1887 must have dispelled the last 
vestige of doubt. It showed not only 
what a hold this question had taken upon 
the heart of the nation, but also how 
greatly every failure to solve it satisfac- 
torily must impair the credit of a Japanese 
administration. 


Wholesome as have been the influences 
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she has 





exercised on Japan by the contact of 
Western civilization, the part played by 
foreigners in her modern history has 
not been entirely above reproach. There 
have been errors of understanding, er- 
rors of policy, and errors of judgment. 
Occasionally, indeed, the sequel of these 
very errors might be quoted in support of 
the familiar doctrine that some beneficent 
dispensation shapes all things mundane for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
When, for example, the Foreign Represen- 
tatives, with the one exception of Mr. TOWN- 
SEND HARRIS, were falsely but not un- 
naturally persuaded that the Tokugawa Go- 
vernment, while pretending to protect was 
plotting to expel them, they.shaped their 
policy by as cruel and ungrateful a mis- 
conception as ever blinded the eyes of 
honourable and capable officials. Yet the 
unintentional aid they thus rendered to 
the revolutionary party, became an im- 
portant factor in the overthrow of feudalism 
and materially promoted the birth 
Japan’s new life. Could we trust that 
good is always destined to grow thus out 
of evil, we might fold our hands and drift 
comfortably with the tide of accident and 
chance. 


of 


Could we be sure that by repeat- 
ing in another form the blunder of the 
Tokugawa times, by helping the enemies 
of the present Government to base charges 
of incapacity on the failure of its foreign 
policy, we should be paving the path for 
a better régime and helping stronger, 
sounder men to power, we might at least 
have the cold consolation of knowing that 
we had sacrified our friends to our convic- 
tions, our gratitude to our interest. Is 
there any such certainty? Is it not, on 
the contrary, indisputably evident that the 
best hopes for this country, the best hopes 
for Englishmen living here, are centred 
upon sustaining the credit and strengthen- 
ing the influence of the men led 
Japan into the path of her present civiliza- 
tion and taught her to accept foreign inter- 
course rather as a benefit then as a neces- 


who 


sity? 

There is no sentiment in what we 
write. Hard practicalities have to be dealt 
with. We have alluded to the vernacular 
press. Let us turn to it for a moment, re- 


membering that the influence it now 
exercises and the volume of intelligent 
opinion it now 
parable with corresponding features of 
journalism anywhere. The $iji 
Shimpo, the organ of the student classes, 
and certainly the most largely read new- 
paper in Japan, discusses the problem in 
calm language but with deep feeling. It 
scarcely pauses to insist that the demands 
of this country are perfectly moderate; 
are, in fact, the irreducible minimum of 
of what any free State could consent 
to accept. Neither does it ask Foreign 
Powers to place themselves in Japan’s posi- 
tion, or bid them try, from her standpoint, 
to appreciate the strong indignation of her 
Sle and the growing embarrassment 


e 


represents, are com- 
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her Government. Appeals of this nature, 
if they were ever manly, have now ceased 
tobe possible. The time has come for Japan 
to distinguish definitely between her friends 
and her enemies ; between those that really 
wish her well and those that are indifferent 
ifnot hostile toher prosperous development. 
The test is simple and certain, From 
the moment that one or more Great Po- 
wers separate themselves from the Treaty 
union, from the moment that the solidarity 
of States is broken up, there exists no 
longer any veil to obscure the true senti- 
ments of its several members. Japan will 
now know what hands are with her and 
what hands against. She will have an 
infallible standard by which to measure 
the debt she owes to others and the coin 
she must discharge it in. At the begin- 
ning of her intercourse with foreigners, 
she looked down upon them and they upon 
her. A cold commercial bond alone was 
tied between them. But her mood has 
entirely changed and she has afforded 
abundant proofs of its alteration. Are they 
prepared to reciprocate this change, or do 
they intend, by virtue of might and in 
complete neglect of right, to deny her 
claims as a civilized independent Power ? 
Like begets like : resentment suggests re- 
taliation. Japan is only human., If she 
is expected to obey the dictates of grati- 
tude, she cannot be held exempt from the 
sense of wrong. There is more in this 
strain, but we need not reproduce it. Its 
gist is unmistakeable ; whatever may be the 
value of Japanese friendship, whatever the 
inconvenience of Japanese estrangement, 
the Power that turns its back on her in 
the present crisis must as surely reckon 
with the latter as the Power that supports 
her may count on the former. Thus far the 
¥éjt Shimpo. We turn now to the Koron 
Shimpo, one of the leading organs of the 
Opposition, edited by a man of wide re- 
putation. The Koron takes the recent ar- 
ticle and correspondence in the London 
Times as its text. It expresses some doubt 
whether the great journal intends uniquely 
to reproach the British Government’s want 
of statesmanship in allowing another Power 
to anticipate it in a tardy act of justice, or 
whether, underlying Zhe Times’ criticism, 
there is not a desire to arouse English in- 
dignation against departure 
from the policy of cdoperation, a policy so 
successful as a cloak for selfish interests 
and as a barrier to any rational issue from 
the impasse of Treaty Revision. Admit- 
ting its inability to decide between these 
two views of Zhe Times’ attitude, the 
Koron then proceeds, in words of great 
force, to discuss Great Britain’s position. 
England, it says, cannot escape the ob- 
ligations imposed upon her by her leader- 
ship of the States having treaties with 
this country. Whatever may be the dis- 
position of those States severally, it is 
beyond question that they have hither- 
to stood ranged behind Great Britain, 
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where she pleased in the matter of Treaty 
Revision, Under her headship, there has 
been an obstinate refusal to open a liberal 
path from the dilemma, and upon her 
shoulders the responsibility rests. It is 
bad enough for her prestige that she 
should now be obliged to follow where she 
previously led, but it will be incomparably 
worse if she still hangs back, thereby 
proclaiming to Japan that while other 
Great Western Powers are willing to re- 
cognise this country’s claims and admit it 
to equal fellowship, she is resolved to 
stand aloof and maintain the old policy 
of unsympathetic distrust. England in 
reality abdicated her position as leader 
when her Representative refused, in open 
conference; to entertain Japan's proposals. 
six years ago. \From that day, whenever 
the subject of Treaty Revision presents 
itself to the consideration of Japanese, they 
think with indignation of the part England 
has played as compared with the part she 
might have played. And now, if because 
America has outstripped her, if because she 
finds herself condemned to the compara- 
tively insignificant réle of following, instead 
of setting, a good example, she holds back 
and persists in treating Japan as a semi- 
savage State, the whole sin of the past 
will be upon her head and her alienation 
from the Japanese will be finally accom- 
plished. Thus the Adrvon Shimpo, with 
more to the same effect. 

Now it may not be 
such writing as this is entirely free from 
exaggeration. Much might be said in 
justification of England’s conduct and in 
support of her tardiness. But to enter 
into a minute analysis of all the forces 
that have hitherto dragged the knotty 
problem one way or the other, and of 
the multiplex motives that have swayed 
or constrained the various parties to the 
puzzle, would be, at the present moment, 
a futile task. We have to deal just now 
with realities not with retrospects. Eng- 
lishmen are confronted by the undeniable 
fact that their country has greatly lost 
prestige in Japan, and that acts alone, not 


pretended that 


dissertations, can recover for her some- 
thing of her forfeited position. We our- 
selves, since we have been foretelling 
this for years, find little to marvel at. 
We have seen before our eyes the 
rapid growth of public opinion in Japan ; 
we have watched questions, formerly dis- 
cussed by a very limited audience, thrust 
themselves gradually into the full vista of 
educated intelligence ; we have recognised 
that since the treatment accorded to a 
conquered State could not possibly be pur- 
sued towards Japan, the true policy for 
England to adopt here was one of friendly 
liberality rather than of cold conservatism ; 
and we have observed with wondering re- 
gret that England, sometimes from sheer 
indfference, sometimes out of habitual 
hesitancy and distrust, has never resolutely 
adopted this policy, never translated into 
effective action the goodwill she undoubt- 
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edly feels towards Japan. Must things 
remain thus? There are some excuses 
for what is past, but to set them against 
the force of public opinion to-day would 
be like building a wall of sand to stay the 
tide. The shrewd diplomatist and sound 
statesman will face the situation instead 
of attempting to extenuate it. The hard, 
unmistakable facts to be dealt with are 
that England is in a false position, that, 
withhowever much or however little justice, 
she is in danger of alienating Japan’s friend- 
ship, and that unless she decides to abdicate 
her position altogether as the leading 
Western Power in this region of the globe, 
she must stretch out Strong hands and 
help herself by helping Japan. 





THE RECENT MALADY IN KANA- 
GAWA PREFECTURE. 
Sg 

HEenquiries now being conducted into 

the cause of the so-called ‘‘epidemic’”’ 
that lately caused such ravages in the Miura 
district of Kanagawa Prefecture, promise 
to lead to very interesting results. It will 
be remembered that the visitation was of 
the must sudden character. It appeared 
almost simultaneously in six villages, and 
between the 20th and the goth of March, 
six persons were attacked, out of 
whom forty died, arate of mortality Iigher 
even than that of cholera, When the news 
first reached ‘Tokyo the general opinion 
was that poisonous fish or polluted water 
must be responsible, but medical experts 
subsequently declared the disease to be un- 
doubtedly a form of typhus fever. In the 
way of this conclusion, however, there were 
some difficulties. There was first, the fact 
that the local progress of the disease had 
been very irregular. While attacking one 
hamlet furiously, it spared the neighbouring 
hamlet, and passed on toa more distant 
Then again it seemed to develop its 
In an epi- 





one. 
maximum virulence at once. 
demic disease the upward tendency is 
always more or less gradual. The germs 
seem to feed upon their own ravages. 
At the outset comparatively weak, they 
steadily acquire intensity until, having 
reached the highest point of the wave of 
destruction, they begin to fade and sink 
once more to the level of insignificance. 
In Miura no such gradation was observed. 
The malady sprang into full life at once, 
and died equally quickly. These features 
plainly favoured the theory of poison- 
ing. Nevertheless the medical experts 
of the Home Department adhered to 
their verdict of typhus, The Authorities, 
however, asked the Naval Department 
also to send a commission of enquiry, 
and these gentlemen, after investigation, 
declared themselves unable to endorse the 
typhns pronunciamiento. They said that 
the malady was not epidemic, and that, in 
|their opinion, it was due to poisoning of 
The question then was to find 





some sort. 
how the poisoning had occurred. Post- 








mortem examinations showed appearances 
which we need not describe here, but 
which were identified by the Naval surgeons 
as apparently corresponding with in- 
dications observed in the bodies of children 
who perished some time ago in the United 
States during the prevalence of a malady 
not previously diagnosed by medical 
science. This malady also had at first been 
considered epidemic, and called by the 
convenient but somewhat vague name of 
“infantile Fuller investiga- 
tions demonstrated, however, that it 
could not be properly described as 
cholera at all, and that it was really 
due to milk poisoning. Enquiry was 
complicated by the circumstance that 
milk taken, so far as evidence went, from 
the same cows at the same time had been 
drunk with impusity. But when the 
history of the milk was carefully traced, 
it appeared that one portion had been 
left standing for some time in a particular 
buttery, and had there developed some 
specially mischievous properties. It had 
undergone, in short, a peculiar process of 
fermentation, producing poison to which 
experts gave the name of tyrotoxine, a 
The Naval surgeons, 


cholera.” 


form of neuridine. 
then, observing marked resemblances be- 
tween the post-mortem appearances of 
this poisoning and those in the case of the 
Miura malady, had a clue to guide them, 
and on closely questioning the people of 
the district their prognosis received con- 
firmation. For it appeared that in almost 
every instance where testimony was forth- 
coming, those attacked by the malady— 
generally young persons from 6 to 20 years 
of age—had partaken of oysters procured 
from a bed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the hamlets. A number of these 
oysters were immediately obtained and 
submitted to chemical analysis under the 
superintendence of Dr. TAKAGI of the 
Naval Department, with the result that 
the presence of tyrotoxine was clearly de- 
Experiments were at the 
same time -made with seven cats. To 
three of them raw oysters were given, and 
to three boiled oysters, while the seventh 
was fed on ordinary food. The three cats 
that had eaten the raw oysters all died 
within a few days, and post-mortem exami- 
nation showed appearances exactly analo- 
gous to those observed in the bodies 
of the victims of the Miura malady— 
contracted intestines, a coffee-coloured 
liquid in the stomach, and spots on the 
lining membranes of certain organs. It 
was also ascertained that in the same 
district of Miura fatal results were be- 
lieved to have attended the eating of 
oysters on a previous occasion. Three 
persons, a young married couple and a 
girl, had gone to the sea-shore and picked 
up oysters. The girl complained of sick- 
ness almost immediately on returning 
home, but recovered after a severe attack. 
The married couple, whose house was not 
shared by any other inmate, were ac- 
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cidentally found the same evening in a 
state of collapse, and before medical aid 
could be procured the man _ expired, 
the woman dying the next day. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, it 
seems more than probable that the 
Naval surgeons have hit upon the true 
solution of the Miura mystery. We un- 
derstand that so soon as their investiga- 
tions are completed, the results will be 
published in the Offcial Gazette, when 
doubtless we shall be furnished with a 
most interesting contribution to medical 


history. Of cotrse it is anything but 
pleasant for the oyster-loving section 
of the community to hear that the 


mucla esteemed bivalve is capable of 
producing these deadly effects. There 
will be a natural desire to learn why cer- 
tain oysters should be poisonous while 
others are not only harmless but highly 
wholesome. Let us hope that the investi- 
gation will be carried into this very prac- 
tical direction also, if possible. At pre- 
sent our only guide is conjecture. It is 
supposed that oysters living on beds ex- 
posed to the atmosphere when the tide 
recedes, are liable to develop poisonous 
properties during their period of emergence 
—that, in a word, they absorb bacteria from 
the air and become a nidus for the fructifi- 
cation of these unpleasant fellow-creatures, 
of humanity. But, plausible this 
hypothesis sounds, it is by no means to 
be assumed that exposure at intervals to 
free atmospheric influences necessarily 
produces tyrotoxine in an oyster. If we 
want a practical contradiction of any such 
conclusion, we need only go to Hokkaido, 
where immense beds of oysters, situated 
above low-water mark, have supplied the 
_ inhabitants with healthy nourishment 
for years. It is, perhaps, some small con- 
solation to know that, so far as analysis can 
be trusted, the liver alone is the seat of 
danger in the oyster. An oyster’s liver, 
however, is an organ .of exceptional con- 
sequence in its structure. It lines the 
whole stomach of the mollusk and without 
it the oyster would be a paltry mouthful. 
What seems possible is that these poison- 
ous oysters belong to a special species. 
From the huge Coromandel oysters, whose 
shells, as large as hand basins, are used in 
European Catholic churches to contain holy 
water, to the tiny bivalves of Carlingford, 
there are varieties enough to furnish a 
museum. The rose colour of the Mediter- 
ranean oyster and the green of the much 
esteemed Cancale mollusk are supposed 
to be caused by. diseas®, but it is happily 
adisease unconnected with neuridine or 
any other deadly poison, Have we here 
no naturalists competent to take up this 
interesting and important question? 
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THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN'S FINE 
ARTS. 
eS 

HE visit of the EMPEROR to the Fine 

Arts Competitive Exhibition at Uyeno 
produced a very wholesome effect. The 
character of the exhibits underwent a 
marked improvement. More clearly than 
ever is now demonstrated a fact upon which 
we have often insisted in these columns, 
namely, that the Japanese art artisan of 
to-day possesses all the technical skill and 
idealistic strength of his predecessors. 
The chief difficulty undoubtedly is that 
little encouragement offers for the full 
If the public had 
only a little more taste; if people were 
just a trifle better educated in the subject 
of art, their intelligent appreciation would 
at once create a higher standard for the 
artist, and, what is even more important, 
they would cease to wrangle about cents 
where sovereigns might more justly occupy 
their attention. But the monied public, 
even the Japanese public, are sadly un- 
instructed. Upon the great majority of ob- 
servers fine points are entirely thrown away. 
They look for brilliancy and decorative 
effect, and overlook features that really make 
for excellence. 


exercise of his qualities. 


Perhaps it is vain to hope 
that the artist himself will play the réle of 
educator and raise his so-called connois- 
seurs to a higher level of intelligence. 
The art critic is a more important factor 
in this respect, and art critics are just now 
wanting among the Japanese. The Chajin, 
with his curious love for rust and homeli- 
ness, still occupies a place that should be 
filled by exponents of healthy and rational 
appreciation. Thus that inevitable feature 
of life, the necessity of living, compels the 
artist artisan to cater to tastes manifestly 
existing. He cannot take the risk of work- 
ing in advance of his audience and trust- 
ing time to reward him. The Rruchi-kai, 
a Society expressly formed to elevate the 
canons of public taste, has performed such 
adilettante part that like the proverbial 
cat’s tail, its presence is almost as little 
felt as its absence would have been. But 
we do not yet despair of seeing the Riu- 
chi-Rai rouse itself to greater earnestness. 
Then there is the new Art School from 
which we hope much and of which we 
purpose writing more fully hereafter. On 
the whole, therefore, the future is not dark, 
and in the exhibits sent to the Bijutsu- 
Aan at Uyeno within the past few days 
the most unskilled observer can see evi- 
dences of immense promise. As usual 
ivory carvings occupy a prominent posi- 
tion. Of these, however, the most that 
can be said is that they maintain the stan- 
dard of last year. There may, perhaps, 
be signs of a finer artistic instinct than 
previous exhibitions had taught us to ex- 
pect. Some of the groups are full of deli- 
cate feeling. A child reading; a tiny 
urchin dropping off asleep among his 
toys ; a young mother teaching her boy to 
trace his first ideographs—these and other 
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compositions appeal at once to every one. 
But there is the almost universal fault of 
the Japanese glyptic artist when he ap- 
proaches the human figure—want of ana- 
tomical knowledge. Carving a face and 
head to perfection, he puts them on a 
body manifestly too short, with hands and 
feet horribly clumsy and glaringly out of 
proportion. Incomparably the most meri- 
torious work in the glyptic line is a bantam 
cock in cherrywood by TAKAMURA Koun. 
Full of power, exquisitely finished, and in 
itself an object of grace and strength, this 
happy master-piece has had the honour of 
being immediately purchased for the Im- 
perial Household. In the same room are 
shown several fine examples of work in gold 
and silver. Jewelry-making, a new art in 
Japan, has already taken wonderful strides. 
Some of the little objects in mixed metals 
produced by Tokyo artisans are quite 
wonderful as examples of microscopic de- 
licacy. But these are less striking than” 
larger pieces in silver, gold shadudo, and 
shibuichi, as censers, tea-pots, trays, and 
so forth. As usual Messrs. MUSASHIYA 
and Co., the well known bric-a-brac firm 
of Yokohama, are conspicuous exhibitors 
in’ this line. Much as they have done, 
however, to popularise the modern artistic 
productions of Japan, Messrs. MUSASHIVA 
and Co. do not seem to have yet appre- 
ciated that by using Japanese and Chinese 
shapes as well as Japanese and Chinese 
decorative designs, they might obtain an 
ensemble far more unique, consistent, and 
attractive than the pieces they now affect 
so largely, where we find the genuine old 
truncated-cone tea-pot of the English 
break-fast table incrusted with a luxury of 
chrysanthemums in 
or the familiar cream-ewer of Etruscan 
shape adorned with plums, bamboos, pines, 
and cranes. A school of design is sadly 
wanted to preserve to Japanese genius its 
originality and to protect the luxuriance 
of Japanese manual dexterity against ex- 
cursions into incongruous and unfamiliar 
fields. How true this criticisms is, any 
onecan see who examines the embroi- 
deries now on exhibition at Uyeno. We 
have often spoken of the extraordinary 
skill of the Japanese needleman and the 
still more extraordinary tasks he sets him- 
self. To paint a veritable picture with his 
needle, effects of distance and chiaro-oscuro 
included, seems to him quite a feasible 
achievement, and he achieves it. The 
part he might play in supplying Western 
markets can scarcely be over-estimated, 
But he ruins his most ambitious“ work by 
violating the canons of his own taste. At 
Uyeno there are to be seen two em- 
broideries, one a picture of a tiger drink- 
ing from a stream that flows at the base 
of a pine on which an eagle sits ; the other, 
a design of persimmon trees with monkeys. 
Both are marvellously microscopic in de- 
tail and perfect in technique. But the 
tiger is a monstrosity and the combination 
of colours in the persimmon-and-monkey 
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curtains is shocking. These pieces re- 
present months of patient toil destined to 
always unrewarded. That the 
Japanese decorator should commit sole- 
cisms when he allows himself to be guided 
by his crude, erroneous notions of Western 
taste, is natural enough. But what a pity 
it is that no methods are organised to 
keep him in the honest path of 
instincts. In contrast to these unhappy 
products of misdirected capacity, it is 
pleasant to turn to the beautiful ena- 
mels of NAMIKAWA ; enamels with scarcely 
visible cloissons, marvellously soft and 
graceful pictures in everlasting materials 
Namikawa’s de- 


remain 





his own 


and unfading colours. 
signs show a marked improvement this 
year. Two pairs of vases exhibited by 
him are among thé most irreproachable 
works ever turned out at the Koishikawa 
atelier. But itis in pottery and porcelain 
that a really noteworthy advance have 
been made. We have alluded before to 
SEIFU of Kyoto, and his remarkable ability 
in imitating the fine old glazes of China. 
A vase of coral red from his kiln is an 
admirable example of his skill, Probably 
no other potter in the world could produce 
the same richness, lustre, and uniformity 
of surface in this uncommon colour. A 
Keramist, TAKEMOTO, hitherto unknown to 
fame, also contributes some excellent speci- 
mens of mirror-black glaze witl’ designs in 
lustrous brown; and MAKuzU, of Ota, sends 
avaseasunique as itis beautiful. The glaze 





isa curious transmutation of the Hsien-hung 
of the Chinese Keramists, and looking out 
from beneathit are white herons, delightfully 
drawn and indescribably soft. Modern 
Kaga ware, of the Ao-Kutani type, is also 
represented by excellent examples. These 
and other pieces, especially from Kyoto 
work-shops, show that Japanese Keramists 
are recovering all their old skill in the 
preparation and use of vitrifiable enamels 
as distinguished from the dull, dauby pig- 
ments in which they used to work almost 
exclusively a few years ago, and 
which European porcelain-decorators work 
entirely now. The difference between 
enamelled ware and painted ware is as the 
difference between light and darkness, yet 
by the great majority of the public it is 
scarcely appreciated. Imitations of old 
Satsuma find no place among the modern 
exhibits, though a few, shown by deluded 
collectors as genuine examples of Ko- 
Satsuma, excite much amusement and 
ridicule. Altogether we should say that 
this exhibition indicates a wholesome re- 
vival of honest enterprise on the part of 
Japanese Keramists ; a tendency to court 
public approval by work that altracts by 
its own merits, and not merely by its capa- 
bility of being mistaken or pawned off for 
something else. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
gee 
AN AMERICAN BUDDHIST IN JAPAN. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Mart.” 

Sir—Yesterday Colonel Olcott delivered his 
long expected lecture here in the ancient capital 
of the Empire. It seems to me that the Colonel, 
with Buddhism as a religion and philosophy, is 
too ignorant, and to Christianity as an opponent 
is too weak and superficial, to be worth combating. 
The gist of his lecture was that Christianity ts 
rapidly dying away inthe West, and that Buddhism 
is daily occupying the ground left vacant by 
the religion of Jesus; moreover, that the French 
nation is leading in this universal religious meta- 
morphosis! In my humble opinion, for that in 
tepid and pushing race to change its religious 
belief from Christianity to Buddhism, would be 
exactly like an cagle changing its soaring capacity 
for the creeping attitude of asnake, or ¢ 
the immovable position of a stone. Is Cli 
rapidly decaying? On the contrary, I think, its 
prospects were never so bright. [vis tue that a 
large number of persons, many of them from an 
honest conviction, have severed their relations 
from it; this, however, is not very discouraging. 
In religious matters an external conformity 1s 
always dangerous. The student of history well 
knows to what torpor and inanity medieval 
Christianity had fallen, notwithstanding that its 
















































power, both temporal and spicitual, was sway: 
ing over all Europe. But to-day it will stand or 
fall on its own intrinsic value. So far Christianity 





is the only religious creed in the wold which 
shows the marks of vitality and progtess. If the 
forces arrayed against Christianity were arrayed 
against’ Buddhism [ think it could not survive 
for five years, even if its armies were led by the 
gallant Colonel. Iu spite of all opposition the 
progress which Christianity is daily: making in 
Europe and America is very encouraging. The 
latest Prussian census, that land of sceptics, gives 
the total number of unbelievers in any religion as 
4674. And the number of young men studying 














for the Protestant ministry in the same kingdom |! 


during the ninth decade of this century increased 
five-fold! The new adherents to the Protestant 
denominations in the United States for 1888 were 
about one million! Even in France the war is not 
waging between Christianity and Atheism, but 
between the Republic, or tather, some responsible 
and many itresponsible leaders of Radicalism, and 
Clericalism, which war at the end, let us hope, may 
be the means of emancipating the noble Gallic 
Church from the yoke of Romish tyriany. And 
in an age when men of no native ability what- 
soever earn for themselves a world-wide fame— 
or, asa bright Japanese boy in our school said 
the other day: Colonel Olcott’ has made himseli 
asecond Dai Butsu—simply on account of a blind 
attack on Christianity, still in its ranks are to be 
found such statesmen as Bismarck, Fer and 
Gladstone; and. philosophets like Uhici, Lotze, 
Janct, Martineau, and McCosh and scientists like 
Virchow, Chevreul, Pasteur, St. George Mivart, and 
Asa Gray, evidently itis not yet i 1a pitiful 
condition asthe Colonel depictsit. Every hody knows 
that Christianity to-day is still in the thick of a fierce 
battle; whether it will come out victorious, or als 
corpse will be left on the field, the future only can tell 
us. But one thing is certain, namely, if Christianity 
is vanquished Buddhism cannot and never shall be 
able to take its place; whether its apostles he men 
of poetic genius and language like Edwin Arnold, 
or of coarse understanding like Colonel Olcott, 
‘The Christian world is too enlightened and intel 
ligent to. precipitate itself voluntarily imo the 
dark and pessimistic abyss of Buddhism. On my 
part, I would rather like to see, if Christianity is 
banished, the agnostic science taking hold of man- 
kind and elevating it, than the pessimisitic Bud 
dhism degrading it.” Professor Huxley, in the 
February number of the Nineteenth Century, 
speaking of Comtism asa future religion of hu: 
manity to supersede Christianity, quotes what 
Charles the Second told his brother James : * They 
will not kill me to make you King.” To worship 
humanity in its aggregate unity is something 
curious, but to worship an eternal darkness under 
the hazy name of “ Nirvana” is appalling as well 
as debasing. 
T remain, your most obedient Servant, 


ISAAC DOOMAN. 


Nara, Japan. 

















































































April roth, 1889. 


BY RAIL TO KOBE. 


To Tie Epitor or THe “Japan Matu" 
Sir,—Having just returned lo Yokohama from 
a trip by rail to Kobe, I can agree entirely 





with what you say upon the want of railway 
management. An instance in point which occur- 
ted on Sunday morning at Otsu tunnel, may be 
ciled ay an example, ‘I'wo trains, both of which were 
too long for the siding met above the tunnel. “The 
railway people tock some tine to cipher the pro- 
blem, and then concluded to break one train, as 
they had four engines on hand. A delay of half 
an hour occurred, and it the Lake Biwa steamer 
had not complacently waited, a long stay in Otsu 
would have tesulted. Another matter which I 
think could easily be rectified, is that ladies can be 
piotecied when riding in first class cariiages {om 
tobacco smoke. It is not to be supposed that 
the Japanese would appreciate that ladies ace 
sensilive to tobacco smoke, unless some regu- 
lation were posted in the carriages, as Japanese 
ladies themselves are accustomed to smoke. ‘Iwo 
instances occurred to my knowledge last week 
when ladies were obliged to sit in a cartiage full 
of smoke, and where they had no alternative as 
there was only one first-class compartment in 
thetrain, In one case it was several Japanese, in the 
other, Iam sony to say, a European, who was 
probably unaccustomed to the society of ladies, 
and yet provided with enough means to Le able to 
tide first-class. There seems to be no supervision 
by the employés of the railway over the Cariages, 
or effort made by them to ascertain if people nde 
according to their tickets. Itwould seem that there 
certainly should be more compensation for the high 
first-class fare than the simple privilege of having 
aseata little more luxuriously upholstered than are 
tle seats of second class cartiages. 
Yours, &e., 
Yokvhama, April goth, 1889. 
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JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 
‘To rnw Epttor of tHe “Javan Mar 
Sin,—Theletier of yourcorrespondent * Daikeku 
Yebisu Ten?" in your issue of the 25th instant, iv 
spite of some misconceptions it contains, is ev- 
dently written in a friendly spirit and deserves 
the courtesy of a reply, and if you can kindly 
grant me a little space, 1 shall be glad to avail 
myself of the oppottunity, and address myself to 
your correspondent. S.T. 
Dear Sir,—It is unfortunately of rare occur- 
rence that Japanese gentlemen avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded them by foreign papers to 
express their opinions on matters that concern us 
all, and as your letter in this paperof the 25th inst. 
has, so far at least remained unnoticed, L have 
undertaken the task of replying to it, aud I shall 
ty to make a friend of you tl Lean. The con- 
clusion with which you begin your letter, namely, 
that “foreigners despise Japanese” is untenable: 
and Lam sure that, after hearing what I have to 
say in rebuttal, you yourself will admit that itis 
untenable, There are two possibilities. “Whe first 
isthat Japanese have given to foreigners good and 
sufficient cause to despise them, and then there 
would be nothing to complain about. Now this 
possibility we can at once dismiss without a word. 
‘The second is that the Japanese people do all in 
their power to establish’ intimate and cordial re 
lations with foreigners, and that foreigners are so 
devoid of common sense and so blind to. theic 
own interests that they despise Japanese for the 
attempt, and 1 think we can dismiss this possibility 
too without further argument. ‘The propositic 
that the power of the 2,000 or 3,000 foreigners 
who are in business in Japan, is dreaded by 
40,000,000 Japanese, who, alter all, hold the purse- 
stings, and whose aggregate Capital by far 
exceeds that of the handful of foreigners, [ think 
is very uncomplimentary to your own country- 
men, for it means that forty or fifty thousand 
foreigners could monopclize and “dictate terms 
to the trade of Japan. If this possibility ex- 
isted the fifty thousand foreigners or two or 
Unee times that number would be on the spot very 
soon, not because they are particularly avaricious 
oraggressive, but becausethe laws of nature permit 
no vacuum, neither between matter nor between 
nations, nor can there be matter or a nation with- 
out some latent or active force. Hence there is 
contest and contact of opposing forces all over the 
animate and inanimate world, and the weaker 












































must give way to the stonger. This is not ad- 
mitted in theory, bat every day demonstrates the 
fact. But to accept as a foregone conclusion that 





the Japanese people would be the weaker side in 
the ‘contest would be taking a gloomy view not 
justified by facts. Japanese. merchants rather 
have the advantage of the foreigner, for 4 manual 
of book-keeping tells them how the foreigner con- 
ducts, and has to conduct, his business; every 
foreign Consul will tell them in special cases, the 
laws by which the foreigner is bound, so that the 
circle of uncertainty becomes a very narrow 
one indeed, and common sense ought to do the 
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rest. The foreigner, however, as soon he steps 
over the rim of the dollar in his hands has to 
grope inthe dark. He does not and cannot know 
Now his Japanese customers conduct their busi- 
ness, by what rules, if any, they are bound, nor 
can be ‘even ascertain beyond doubt who is the 
real and financially responsible head ofa firm with 
which he is dealing, and the result of any dif- 
ferences, from the want of commercial and bank- 
ruptcy laws in Japan, is a mere matter of specula~ 
tion. Any Japanese, merchant or not merchant, 
against whom any one else has a claim, can go into 
Couit and simply say that he is bankrupt; that 
ends the proceedings against him, and if necessary 
I can prove the fact from personal experience. 

Whoever told you that foreigners “studiously 
try to remain ignorant of Japanese,” told you a 
deliberate falsehood. As regards the language, 
few foreigners have the time to study it long 
enough to master it in all its intricacies, but 
most of those who have been here for a number 
of years speak it sufficiently well for business pur- 
pases. Moreover, :1 arn inclinedto: believe’ that, 
in business ciscles, there are more foreigners 
who can talk Japanese than Japanese who can 
talk English, $0 that the fauit is rather on the 
other side, assuming that both parties take an 
equa interest in understanding one another. 

In all other respects if a foreigner, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class of government employés 
or who has not come to Japan with the avowed 
purpose of writing the inevitable book about it, 
wants information on points that interest him, in 
nine cases out of ten his inquiries are met with 
evasions, or ignorance, sometimes real but more 
often pretended, and thus, in course of time, he 
very naturally abandons the bootless pursuit—to 
be accused of ignorance of and indifference to the 
manners, customs, likes and dislikes of the Japan- 
ese people amongst whom he lives. 

As regards the transaction of business direct 
between heads of firms, | am doing this as far my 
customers will meet me on this basis, and Lam 
confident that all foreign merchants would be glad 
to do the same, for thus much lying, swindling, and 
friction would. be avoided, but they can do no 
more than hold out their hand, it is for you to 
take it. Your hand will be firmly grasped in 
friendship, but as firmly to hold you to your 
agreements, and that pethaps is the reason that 
it is not very freely extended, but the remedy lies 
with you. You are welcome at our homes and 
heartis, but you, on your side, intentionally close 
your homes io us on one pretence or the other, and 
hence this one-sided hospitality is but short lived 
and ends in estrangement. 

What have you personally done to remedy the 
state of affairs you complain about, and what are 
you prepared to do further ? 

As far as Iam concerned, I shall be glad to see 
you at my home on any day, except mail days, 
and have a friendly conversation with you on the 
subjects of this correspondence. 

Enclosing my card, lam dear Sir, your very truly, 


GOOD WILL. 




















Tokyo, April goth, 1889. 





THE LATE MATCH. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—Pardon me, if as owner of the poity 
Satsuma, the winner of the Ladies’ Purse on 
Saturday last, I object i fofo to your remarks 
that the race was won by a fluke,” and that such 
was ‘apparent to those who watched the race 
closely.” [t seems quite evident that there is not 
much difference between the ponies concerned at 
a half mile, but the defeat of Satsuma on the occa- 
sion of yesterday's match is correctly pointed out 
in last night’s Herald as having been caused by a 
circumstance brought about by the somewhat 
hurried making of the match. If the race was 
won by a fluke as you say, how do you account 
for the fact of Chambertin’s time in the match 
being three seconds more than that of the winner 
in the race? 


Yours truly, 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1889. 


[We know nothing about the horses referred to in this letter, 
‘bat we have implicit confidence in the judgment and im: 
partiality of the writer of the racing matter which appears in 
The Japan Mail, and so, we understand, have the foremost 
racing’ men of Yokohama and Tokyo. "Our representative 
bn the turf has had more than thirty years intimate asso- 
Gihtion, with racing matters, and fifteen years! acquaintance 
with the ponies of Asia. Of course we can scarcely expect 
Mr, Beyfus to agree that his pony won by a fluke, buthe surely 
does now expect to advance his case by reference (o the state- 
ment that because a pony was given a bran-mash in the morn- 
ing he -was unfit to race half-a-mile at half-past five in the 
Bfternoan.. It certainly does not require an intimate ac- 
quaintarice with race-horses to know thatthis is an inadequate 
explanation.—Ep, J.M.] 





W. BEYFUS. 
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COUNT ITO ON THE CONSTI1 UTION. 
pea ae 
Srrecu ar Orsu. 


(Translated from the Tokyo Press.) 





Count Ito, speaking at Otsu the other day, 
said :—Gentlemen, it is with great satisfaction that 
I meet you here to-day in response to your in 
vitation. You have asked me through Governor 
Nakai to address you on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, but as I did not expect to be called on to 
speak to you, I have not had time to prepare my- 
self. As I do not wish to disappoint you, how- 
ever, I shall make some remarks, disjointed no 
doubt, on the topic that has been suggested. I 
trust you will bear in mind that the points that 1 
am about to bring to your notice are of the ut- 
most importance, and should be kept by the people 
constantly in view. Now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, it will be of interest to discuss 
it briefly from a historical point of view, with the 
object of demonstrating that this momentous event 
is no mere fortuitous occurrence. It will not be 
necessary for us to go back a distance of hundreds 
of years; all that is required is that we should 
examine the facts connected with tle grand work 
of the Restoration, This great achievement, re- 
sulting in the return of power and tule to the pro- 
per hands, was due to two causes; namely, loyally 
and foreign intercourse. ‘The loyalty found its 
expression in a strong desire to revert to that sys- 
tem under which power was vested in the Emperor, 
while foreign intercourse operated through an earn- 
est wish to substitute for the national policy hitherto 
pursued (that of seclusion) a course aiming at the 
extension and development of our relations with 
foreign peoples. It does not concern my subject to 
discuss in detail the connection which existed be- 
tween the loyal sentiment and the Y6i principle; 
that point may therefore be passed over with very 
slight remark. It will be sufficient to say that, as 
the result of the combination of the one with the 
other, public feeling ran almost unprecedently high, 
and the Tokugawa Regency at length, finding it 
impossible to stem the current, had to restore the 
reins of government to the rightful owner. As 
you are no doubt aware, the affairs of the country 
were, in the simple days of old, administered under 
the personal direction of the Emperor, by means 
of the gun and ken systems. As time went on the 
military classes, however, acquired a hold on the 
governing power, and eventually the Court became 
a mere ornament; though the people at large, re- 
membering the facts of history, always entertained 
a hope that sooner or later the Throne should have 
its own again. Of the existence of this loyal feel- 
ing the actions of Kusunoki and Nitta (in the 
reign of the Emperor Godaigo) afford us the most 
notable examples. Their efforts, however, were 
unhappily not only defeated Lut ‘in the end more 
firmly established the feudal system. This page 
of our history cannot Le sufficiently regretted, but 
as amaticr of fact the failure of the loyalists then 
operated beneficially by stimulating to greater 
enthusiasm the minds of later generations, For 
long feudalism presented to its enemies a firm and 
impregnable front; but its end was surely though 
slowly approaching. ‘Towards the close of the 
Tokugawa régime, the Regency found itself face 
to face with the disagreeable necessity of opening 
to foreigners the gates which for so long had been 
closed against them; and of concluding treaties 
with some of those whom thé Japanese people 
had been accustomed to despise as ‘t barbatians,”” 
‘The unsatisfactory course pursued by theShogunate 
with regard to foreigners speedily evoked disap- 
probation, and as its policy went from bad to 
worse, the old loyal sentiment, which had only 
been slumbering, was at last roused into action, 
and the Restoration was accomplished. But for 
the happy development of this feeling in its 
original and true form, simultaneous with the 
opening of the country to foreigners, in all pro- 
bability the historian of that era would have had 
to record a repetition of the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Genko and Kenmu periods. As matters 
turned out, however, the inlerent feeling of attach- 
ment matured in time to operate, in conjunction 
with the action of the Regency in admitting 
foreigners, towards effecting the overthrow of the 
Shogunate and restoring power to the Imperial 
Court, But when this great result was achieved, 
it became evident that further attempts to main- 
tain the seclusion and isolation of the country 
from the rest of the world would be highly im- 
politic. Treaties were therefore concluded with 
our visitors, and intercourse with them was duly 
initiated, But those who had now been entrusted 
by the Emperor with the chief share in the conduct 
of public affairs were not satisfied with the restora- 
tion of power to the Throne, and the inaguration of 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. They set 
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themselves to the task of introducing Western 
civilization into Japan and of climinating such 
undesirable features as became apparent by con- 
trast with the conditions of the West. "They 
saw foreign Powers actively engaged’ in the 
rivalry of cultivating their suength and resources 5 
and they could not help asking themselves 
how Japan could hope to hold her own in 
the situggle, or maintain her independence and 
integrity 30 that, in common with — other 
countries, she might enjoy the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It was plain to them 
that if the national dignity was to be demonstrated 
in the face of the world, the national resources 
must be developed and the national power 
strengthened by some uniform process of govern- 
ment and administration, In short, then, they 
resolved to remove the chief stone in the feudal 
structure, which during hundveds of years had 
been so firmly consolidated. ‘This was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
The feudal barons, without a murmur, returned 
the control of their- fiefs and retainers to the 
Throne, and thenceforward the resources of the 
nation were brought under a uniform system 
of administration. So much having been accow- 
plished, the next question was, how should these 
resources be husbanded and eitcouraged in their 
development. The answer plainly was, to educate 
the people with a view to their becoming factors 
in the progress of the county, ‘The happy results 
of the policy thus adopted are plainly evident at 
the present day. If we carefully regard the me- 
thod in which public education has advanced, from 
the cultivation of knowledge in connection with 
political economy,.law, and kindred branches, to 
commerce, trade, and industries, and compace the 
present state of affairs with that which existed 
some twenty years ago, we shall not exaggerate if 
we say that the country has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. If we reflect. upon the history of 
civilization in this country it will be perceived, 
I think, that while several influences have been 
at work, still the introduction of such alien 
systems as Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were largely instrumental in elevating our people, 
and the development of such works as have con- 
duced to their welfare, have been due to the bene- 
volent guidance and encouragement of the So- 
vereign. We may therefore say with truth that the 

ilization which we now possess is a gift rom the 
Throne. These facts, which are plainly apparent 
in the pages of our history, will clearly demonstrate 
to others the nature of our national life. 1 shall 
now proceed to discuss the subject of the partici- 
pation of the people in the government of the 
State. It is only by the protection of the law 
that the happiness of the nation can be promoted 
and the safety of person and property se- 
cured, and to attain these ends the people may 
elect their representatives and delegate the latter 
to deliberate on laws with a view to the pro- 
motion of their own happiness and the safeguard- 
ing of their rights. ‘This, gentlemen, is enacted by 
the Constitution, and [think you will agree that it 
constitutes the concession to the people of a most 
represents tight. Under an absolute system of 
government the Sovereign’s will is his command, * 
and the Sovereign’s command at once becomes 
law. In a constitutional country, however, the 
consent of that assembly which represents. the 
people must be obtained. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that as the supreme right is one and 
divisible, the legislative power remains in the hands 
of the Sovereign and is not bestowed on the people. 
While the supreme right extends to everything, 
and its exercise is wide and comprehensive, its 
legislative and executive functions are undoubtedly 
the most important, These are in the hands of 
the Sovereign; the rights pertaining thereto can- 
not be held in common by the Sovereign and his 
subjects; but the latter are permitted to take part 
in legislation according to the provisions of the 
Constitu Ina country which isunder absolute 
rule the view of the Sovereign is at once law; in a 
constitutional country, on the other hand, nothing 
being law without a concurrence of views between 
the Sovereign and the people, the latter elect repre- 
sentatives to meet at an appointed place and carry 
out the view of the Sovereign, In other words, 
law in a constitutional State is the result of a 
concord of ideas between the Sovereign and the 
subject; but there can be no law when these two 
are in opposition to each other. The power of the 
National Assembly being thus of great importance, 
similarly the right to take part in its work 
of legislation is an important one and should be 
respected. Now as to the actions of the Re- 
presentative Assembly. It will be seen that the 
opinion of the Assembly must be consulted in 
framing a new law. The people of course must 
observe and obey all laws passed and enacted 
prior to the inauguration of the Diet, but if it 
should appear that such laws are enforced in a 
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manner opposed to the object for which they 
were framed, the people may demand that 
they be propeily put into practice. As the en- 
actment of future laws, then, will depend 
upon the approval of the Diet, the latter: may phi- 
losophically be regarded as assisting in the exercise 
of the tight of sovereignty, Hence the term 
“consent” (Kyosan) which appears in the Con- 
stitution, ‘here may possibly be not a few mem- 
bers of the public who have entertained the erro- 
neous idea that the so-termed representatives will 
carry on the administration of the State. To 
these it must be stated that the Assembly is purely 
a body to deliberate on laws and to supervise ad- 
minisivative affairs, but not toadminister the affairs 
of State. In the Constitution there are provisions 
setting forth cleatly the duties and operations of the 
Assembly, but on that matter [have already touched 
incidentally, If we trace back to its origin the pr 
ciple of a representative botly, we find that it first 
manifested itself among an ancient German people. 
It has been, and stillis indeed, affirmed that itis a 
growth of the English people, but it is not so in 
fact, for in an old German law, that in the levying 
of a tax the taxpayer should be consulted, we find 
the germ of the popular representative principle. 
The system prevailing in England must. be an 
offshoot from the seedling that appeared in Ger- 
many, and from which the principle developed 
largely in later times in the west of Europe, 
though it never gained a hold in the central and 
eastern divisions. Till about a century ago it was 
held that representative bodies should’ have a 
monopoly of the legislative tight, and the theor 
of thus dividing the supreme right found muc 
favour. But thus conclusion las been held to be 
illogical by modern scholars. They say the State 
is hice a human body. Just as one brain controls 
the diverse actions of the limbs and other parts, 
so should one supreme power superintend and 
control all the other members of a nation, though 
such members may play various parts in the 
whole. This view is perhaps in its tum a little 
antiquated, but it is sufficient to show the absurdity 
of the Tripartite theory ” which maintains thatthe 
representative body should monopolize the right 
of legislation. Lf we remember that the legislative 
tightis a partof the supreme prerogative, and that 
the latter is the sole possession of the Emperor, it 
will be apparent that no such monopoly is possible. 
Bat the Sovereign may permit the representative 
body to take part in the process of practically ap- 
plying the legislative right. Since the “ Tripartite” 
theory lost lavour it has come to be recognized 
thatthe supreme right must be vested in one person 
and be indivisible. The representative body is not 
only to be permitted to participate in legislation ; it 
also be allowed to take part in other equally 
important matters, as for example, finance, In 
every country where there is a representative body, 
the national finances, that is the estimates of in- 
come and expenditure, are laid before that body 
for deliberation, It was at one time held in 
Europe that the estimates were in reality a law, 
and although such a theory is now untenable, still 
it may be taken as indicating the important pat 
that finance plays in relation to the work of legis 
lation. In this process the representative body is 
within certain limits permitted to participate. 
‘The rights of the Assembly may be divided into 
three sections by way of illustration; (1) in order 
to its enactment every new law must pass under 
the deliberation of the Assembly ; (2) its decisis 
must be obtained in reference to cial qu 
tions pertaining to the national revenue and ex- 
penditure—in other words it must be consulted 
as to the method and process of levying any 
new tax necessary to supply the needs of 
the Treasury, or of raising @ national loan, 
for the obligation of repayment in the latter 
case reverts to the Treasury, or—which amounts 
to the same thing—is included in the burdens 
of the people; (3) whenever administrative 
measures involve harsh or illegal treatment of 
the people, the Assembly is entitled to demand 
redress. Such demand, however, is not to be 
made by any individual but must come from the 
whole body, and the procedure to be followed is to 
address the views of the Assembly by petition ot 
memorial to the Emperor. ‘The Assembly is thus 
practically unbampered in the exercise of the 
last. mentioned right. If we look back along 
the history of the wold to the origin of the 
representative body, we shall find that the prin- 
ciple has undergone an extraordinary degree 
of development. At the Restoration the institu- 
tion, then well grown in Europe, was by an en- 
largement and extension of the scope of our 
national policy adupted in Japan. Now, by care- 
fully adapting the principle to our’ national 
characteristics, manners, and customs, and by 
telaining what is excellent and discarding faults, 
we are about to put into practice a system of con- 
stitutional politics that is without vival in the East. 
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And this leads us not unnaturally to discuss briefly 
the English Constitution, which in many quarters 
has been thought worthy of imitation. 1 shall, 
however, speak solely of the difference in the 
history and evolution of the two Constitutions, 
and Shall not attempt to defive their relative 
merits. In England there is no codified cov 
stitution, and you must bear in mind how the Eng- 
lish people obtained the so-called Great Charter. 
The nobles of England, as you no doubt are 
aware, not only form a large section of the popu- 
lation, butthey were, and are still, powerful. “The 
sovercign of that day, having engaged in unneces 
sary warfare with a foreign country, levied heavy 
burdens on the people, waich policy led to much 
discontent. But the complaints were not confined 
to the mass of the people; the nobles were also 
angered by the monarch’s actions and refused to 
obey his commands. Eventually they combined 
and required him to sign the Magna Charta; he at 
first refused but was at length compelled by’ force 
to comply. You will see then that while it is quite 
true that the King had oppressed the people, as 
amatter of fact this Magna Charta pledge was 
extorted from him by the nobles at the point of 
the sword. ‘The case of Japan is totally different. 
The most cordial relations prevail between the 
Vhrone and the people while our Coistitution 
is granted. ‘The position of our Court cannot 
be at all compared with that of England when 
Charta for know 

































Magna was granted, we 
that our Imperial House has a single aim 
to the welfare and happiness of the nation. Not 


only were there no such discontented barons in 
this countiy, but our fendal lords, great and small, 
Yrown to take back the 
and political tights which for centus 
enjoyed. Could any two things be more 
tadically different than the origins of Uh 
and Japanese Constitutions ? If the English people 
te themselves on the influence exercised 
in promoting and developing the national welfare 
and interest, by a Charter given under such omi- 
hous circumstances as was theirs, how much more 
should we congiatulate ourselves on having received 
from our benevolent Sovereign, wider the most 
happy and peaceful auspices, the Constitution of 
the Japanese Empire! Moreover, the English after 
dethioning the king required his successor to sign 
the Declatation of Rights. [twill be seen, then, 
that lo attempt imitation without heed to these 
historical facts would be a grave error. I can see 
ho reason why our country, either now or in the 
future, should follow the example of England. 
These’ facts can be easily investigated by the 
merest schoolboy, and I need not dwell further on 
them, ‘The course which lies now before the Japa 
nese Empire is plain, Both ruler and cuted should 
apply their efforts smoothly and harmoniously to 
preserve tranquillity; to elevate the status of the 
people; to secine the rights and promote the wel 
fare of each individual; and finally, by manifesting 
abroad the dignity and power of Japan, to secure and 
integrity and independence. ‘The 
shits that Uhave described to you have 
been bestowed by the Constitution with a view to 
consolidating the foundation and i 
tion of our country. ‘To this end, while discussion 
on points involving national interests is allowable 
nay necessary, tivalry iu efforts to promote the 
progress of the empire should go hand in hand with 
public order and tranquillity. ‘The great end that 
we have in view must be attained by the cSupera- 
tion of Sovereign and people; the promotion of the 
national welfare is impossible without a peaceful 
nd orderly condition of society. I is not so easy 
as theoretically it may be imagined, to destroy that 
which has been existing and to satisfactorily con- 
struct something else to take its place. Rarely do 
destinction and construction proceed successfully 
together. We, who have been privileged to live in 
this happy and auspicious time, have the earnest 
hope and desire that after the Constitution is put 
into force, the relations between the Sovereign and 
the people will become more and more intimate 
and trustful; that the political life of the nation 








joined in requesting the 
military 



































































will move along smoothly and peacefully, and that 
boundless peace and piosperity will be the lot of 
our country. 





To rae Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLson, 21, Bediord 
Square, Fondon, W.C., England.’ May t.1y. 
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LAW SCHOOL. 
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THEIR PRESENT Postion anv JuRtsDictIoy ty 
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Mr. Montague Kiskwood, upon the invitation of 
the President and Directors, delivered the follow. 
ing lecture, the first of a series of three, before the 
English Law School, on the 12th instant :— 

His next lecture is, we understand, fixed for tie 
roth May. 

Mr. Kirkwoop The subject I have taxes 
for my address is one that it appearedto memighite 
of general interest to you as students of this scl, 
apart from its more special bearings. Many of you 
no doubt will al some time in your career Wavel « 
reside in foreign countries, and whilst so doing 
will almost cettainly be brought in coniaet wih 
the Consuls of your own country accredited abroad, 
for wherever navigation and commerce lias su 
cessfully penetrated there will Consuls be found; 
whilst many others of you, either in the exercise 
your profession, if lawyers, or in the pursuit of 
other callings, will not improbably be brought ino 
contact with Consuls of Foreign Powers acciedited 
to this country, For these some knowledge of tle 
present position of Consuls and the jurisdiction 
they exercise will be of practical utility; bat fe 
every one of you, owing to the extyaterritorial pri 
vileges enjoyed in this country in tie past and in 
the present by the subjects of the Treaty Powes, 
owing to the question of ‘Treaty Revision nop 
pending and which is so intimately connected with 
those privileges, and owing also to the extiat 
ritorial privileges enjoyed by the subjects of ths 
Empire in the neighbouring: countries of China and 
Korea, the history of the institution, and aioce par- 
Licularly in its :elation to what jurists were wont © 
call “ uncivilized countries,” but which should te 
more filly characterized ‘by the term “0: 
Christian ”’ countries, should be of general and 
even political interest. For these reasons, | 
trust that I may be able to occupy your atletios, 
and that you will-not find the survey of an insuis- 
tion, which has done more than any other to de 
velope commerce and commercial enterprise quit 
as “diy,” as a technical dissertation on sone 
abstract legal principle. I propose to treat be 
subject under three headings :—1. A brief accoust 





















































of the origin of Consuls and of their jurisdic 
tion; 2. The legal status or position of Costs 
and their jurisdiction in Christian counties 





3. The legal status or position of Consuls ard 
their jurisdiction in non-Christian counties ard 
more particularly in Turkey, China, and Japan. Of 
these three headings I shall only deal with the fist 
today. Itis not necessary for our present purpos 
to investigate deeply whether in the commercil 
customs of Greece and Rome, or in the juris 
|prudence of those countries, there was a: 
thing that closely resembles the Consular offie 
and jurisdiction of modern times. Some wiles 
have endeavoured to do so and pretend to tat 
the origin of the Consular office to the Tpeivx 
of the Greeks. But the Tpogevor were almot 
always citizens of the State where they resided, 
{whilst their functions may be briefly desciited 
ay having been threefold? 1, They advised ad 
watched over the interests of traders and otlet 
ationals of the country they represented, aud i 
the case of the death of any such person they tock 
charge of his effects and notified the State the’ 
represented thereof; 2. They were the politi 
agents of the State that appointed them, and wee 
bound to watch over its interests in so far as ¥35 
not inconsistent with their allegiance to their ow 
countty; 3. They were the means by which tle 
State they represented gave its support to tle 
political party that they favoured in their ot" 
country. Such duties, with the exception of thot 
first mentioned, have, you will at once see, bit 
little in common with those of the Consular offic 
of modern times, but partake much more of tho 
of a diplomatic or political agent. Pardessus, ott 
of the most erudite and famous of commercial lat 
historians, traces the true origin of the office 
Consul (Lam speaking now of the office not of te 
name) to quite a different source, and his views 
xenerally favoured by modern writers on Inte 
national Law. It was, he says, from the Muse! 
man tulets of Palestine and Syria so far back 
the Leginuing of the gth century that this insti: 
tion took its tise, not directly it is true or as of 
tight, but through concessions and privilege 
granted to the Frankish residents, whose comme 
cial pursuits led them to settle in large numbes 
in the maritime towns of those countuies, and whes 
presence and enterprise were of such material a 
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vantage to their rulers. ‘hese concessions, which 
conferred on foreigners the privilege of being 
tried, during their stay in those ports, by their own, 
magistrates, were resiricted in their early stage to 
disputes in which both plaintiff and defendant 
were of the same nationality. In this form, and 
as an institution for the protection of traders of a 
foreign nationality, it was only the repetition of an 
institution of great antiquity of which traces are to 
be found in. Egypt so far back as the 6th century 
before the Christian era, or about 2,400 years ago. 
The Greek merchants who then traded in the port 
of Neucratis lived in a separate quarter, where 
their magistrates were authorized by the King 
Amasis to exercise jurisdiction over their own 
nationals according to their own laws; and it was 
that same system of foreign quarters reproduced 
in the ports of Syria and Palestine that may be 
said to mark the first period of judicial extra 
lerritoriality enjoyed by European merchants 

the East, and to which is to be traced the tue 
origin of the office and jurisdiction of Consul. 
Phe second period may be said to commence 
with the crusades, when the judges of special 
Courts, established for foreigners in the ports 
of Syria in consequence of the increasing popu- 
lation of persons of foreign nationality not domi- 
ciled in the country, took upon themselves to 
extemd their jurisdiction to actions in which the 
plain Uff was of nationality different to that of the 
defermdant. In so doing they applied a principle, 
which had for long been recognized and acted on 
by the territorial courts of Western countries, a 
principle with which you are well acquainted ; 
actor sequitur forum rei. Such a state of affairs, 
however, gave tise to so much trouble and 10 such 
conflicts’ of jurisdiction that the Latin Kings of 
Jerusalem were obliged to try and get over the 
difficulty and in order to do so they organized 
mixed courts, These courts were of two kinds; 
the one to try maritime cases and the other to try 
commercial cases arising between foreigners, or 
between foreigners when defendants and the 
natives of the country. The first description of 
courts were called Chain Courts, a name given 
them because the entry of every sea port was 
closed by a chain; while the other description 
were called Bazaar Courts, because traders gene 
rally conducted their business in public marts 
or bazaars. These courts had a special and 
peculiar organization ; an official appointed by the 
King presided at their sittings and he had six as- 
sessor’s ; four being natives of the country, and two 
being foreigners. As a result of the satisfactory 
working of this system and of the rapid extension 
of trade we find that in the 13th century-similar in- 
stitutions were introduced beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean and into many ports of the north of 
Europe. ‘The Staple Courts in England presided 
over Ly aJudge assisted by a jury of twelve, six of 
them being nationals and six foreigners, ne doubt 
owed their origin to this early system. Tn Courts 
so constituted equity and commercial usage were 
obviously more observed than the letter of any 
particular law, and the hardship of the principle 
of applying the law of the defendant, of which the 
plaintiff was in most cases probably quite ignorant, 
was obviated. This judicial system in Syria, 
which was the result of the crusades, did not last 
long owing to the victories of the Sultan Saladin. 
But the intolerance of the Mahomedan religion 
still needed that concessions should be made to the 
requirements of international commerce, and 
to this no objection was raised, Indeed the 
Arab Khalifs had already in the ports of the 
Levant been in the habit of allowing excep- 
tional jurisdiction to Christian traders. ‘The 
Mussulmen Arabs were no doubt themselves great 
traders and in making such concessions their 
rulers expected like concessions in the countries 
with which their nationals traded. * As proof of 
this may be mentioned the fact that the Arabs 
established in Canton in the ninth century ob- 
tained from the Emperor of China the privilege of 
being under the jurisdiction of a Khadi elected by 
themselves, This is probably the first trace of 
Consular or Extratertitorial jurisdiction in the Bar 
East, and if so its origin is certainly peculiar, 
This’ interesting historical fact is mentioned in a 
manusctipt preserved in the National Library at 
Paris and written by a famous Arab writer, Ali 
Abdul Hassan Masud who died in a.p. 936. So 
soon as Saladin had conquered Egypt, the several 
Italian Republics endeavoured in the beginning of 
the 14th century to enter into intimate trade re- 
lations with that country, and Egypt may be said 
to have been the place where the modern system of 
Consular Courts, such as we understand it, was 
originated. [twas then that the period of capi- 
tulation s began, Among the earliest of these were 
the captulations granted hy Saladin to the Re- 
public Of Pisa, The period of capitulations may 
be divided into an earlier and a later period. 
In the earlier period the capitulations took the 
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form of letters patent granted by the Arab Sultans 
to Christians; in the latter period the capitulations 
look the form of international agreements and 
were binding as such. ‘This latter period dates 
from the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
followed by the Treaty entered into between the 
Sultan Mahomed UL and the Republic of Venice 
in 1453. In that treaty there was no mention by 
name of “Consuls,” but ic was provided that a 
foreign official should have the tight to rule civilly 
and administer justice as regarded the Venetians. 
The term “ Consul,” however, although not used 
in that treaty, had’ been frequently employed in 
previous capitulations. It would seem that the 




















first’ magistrates called Consuls with judicial 
power aie to be traced to the middle of 
the 12th century, when maritime commerce 


between the poits of the West and those of 
the Levant was rapidly increasing. ‘here was 
then accustom established that every ship trading 
with a non Christian country had en board a ma 
gistrate with control over the traders, pilgrims, and 
crew during the voyage. This magistrate, who 
was called “Consul,” had civil jurisdiction in all 
matters concerning the above persons during the 
voyage out and back, and over like matters con- 
cetning persons belonging to the ship during its 
stay in foreign ports. In the early system of 
courts copied from the Chain and Bazaar Courts 
to which I have above alluded, it was usual for the 
presiding magistrate, although officially appointed, 
to be annually elected by the foreign traders in 
each great commereial city, but as commerce 

creased these local institutions for the determining 
of disputes between traders of different national 
ties were found inadequate and fell into disuse, 
and the functions of magistrates fell into the 
hands of officers appointed no longer by the re- 
sident foreign traders but by the different foreign 
States to watch over the interests of their own 
nationals trading in those ports and exercise 
jurisdiction over them. ‘To these magistrates were 
given the name of Consul. ‘The office and juris- 
diction of the Consul as existing in the middle 
ages, and as now known tous, would therefore seem 
uaceable to a different source than the name of 
that official, the one taking ils origin from the 
magistrate exercising a kind of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over foreigners trading in Eastern coun- 
, the other from the magistrate exercising juris- 
diction on board ships trading with those countries. 
At the time of these first appointments of Consul 
by Foreign States to others there were no Re- 
sident ambassadors or diplomatic representatives, 
and special embassies were rare. The Consuls, 
therefore, at this time, as a necess omplement 
and guarantee of their other functions, enjoyed 
the full privileges of the jus gentium and ail ‘the 
immunities which ambassadors now enjoy. The 
middle of the 17th century, however, saw ‘a great 
change in the. whole condition of international 
commerce and international intercourse generally. 
Andlet me here quote Phillimore. He says “ About 
this time, i.e. abont the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, permanent and perpetual legations had 
become a part of the received law of Europe; 
the idea of national independence, moreover, had 
taken deep root, and the extraterritorial jurisdic. 
tion, both criminal and civil, of the Consuls was 
quite at variance with this principle; at the same 
lime the general refinement of manners and the 
improvement of Municipal Law rendered it less 
necessary, and throughout Christian Europe this 
jurisdiction passed into the hands of the territorial 
authorities, The medizeval institution of Consular 
jurisdiction under the influence of these causes 
entirely changed its condition and character, and 
shrank into a general vigilance of the Consul over 
the interests of the shipping and navigation of 
his nation, and into a kind of authority, not very 
accurately defined, over the members of it ata 
particular locality.” This is, roughly speaking, the 
position which in Christian countries the Consulate 
has occupied from that time up to the present 
day. In non-Christian countries, however, Con- 
suls retained by virtue of express. stipulation 

Treaties and capitulations those special immuni- 
ties, and privileges, as well as the special preroga- 
tive of jurisdiction, with which they were formerly 
clothed. But although the Consuls in such coun- 
tries had only jurisdiction over their own na- 
tionals, the practice grew up by degrees, as it had 
done before in the eatly times I mentioned, that in 
disputes between foreigners of different national- 
ities, the Consul of the Defendant exercised juris- 
diction. Such practice was quite in excess of the pii- 
vilegesconferred by the treaties or capitulations, for 
these only provided forthe jurisdiction by each State 
over disputes arising between ils own subjects; the 
only exception being when they sued or were sued 
by a subject of the country in which they resided. 
There was absolutely no provision for the trial of 
disputes arising between foreigners of different 
























































































nationalities, These treaties and capitulations 
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were based on the fundamental principle that 
the subjects of each Christian State were only 
subject to the judicial laws and to the courts of 
their own country or of the Government under 
whose protection they were placed. The only 
exception to this rule'was, as I have said, whee 
the subjects of the country were themselves 
parties, and for such cases Mixed Courts were pto- 
vided. The Mussulmen Governments, however, 
quietly acquiesced in this assumption of jutisd 
tion, and never insisted on their territorial sove- 
reign power to try cases arising between subjects of 
different Christian States. ‘They probably indeed 
considered disputes between non-Mussalmen fo- 
reigners as too unclean to touch. Such, then, was 
the jurisdiction exercised by Christian States in 
Turkey under the treaties and capitulations, and is 
still so exercised to-day. ‘The same state of affairs 
was we find imposed on China and Japan, ** Im- 
posed ’’ is the term that has been used by Professor 
Hornung, a jurist of European reputation, and 
it seems to me that he has good grounds for 
applying it. In the case of ‘Lurkey the capitula- 
tions were voluntary; in the case of China and 
Japan they were obtained by ‘Treaties eutered 
into under conditions which can hardly be said to 
have constituted these privileges a free gift. In 
China and in Japan, as in Turkey, no objection 
was made to this custom of the Consul of the de- 
fendant exercising jurisdiction in disputes arising 
between foreigners of different nationalities, al 
though the ‘Treaties conferred no such privilege. 
Lam not aware whether such custom has been 
formally recognized in China or not (so far as 
T know it has not) but it was not, I believe, 
formally recognized in Japan until the year 1860, 
the date of the Austro-Hungarian Treaty. By 
that Treaty it was provided’ that the Japanese 
Government should not interfere in any questions 
which might arise between Aust:o-Hungatian sub- 
jects and the suhjects of any other Treaty Power. 
Although the custom which arrogated a privilege 
that had not been conferred may therefore be said 
to have been recognized by Japan by this Treaty; 
a principle of far greater importance was then re- 
cognized by Ausiro-Hungary. She recognized 
that up till then Japan had had the inherent 
sovereign right of jurisdiction over all such di 
putes; she also recognized that in the future Japan 
had such right of jurisdiction over all. disputes 
arising between Austro-Hungarian subjects and 
the subjects of any country that was not a 
‘Treaty Power. You have heard a good deal lately 
about the most-favoured-nation clause. Owing 
to this clause, the other Powers no doubt now con- 
sider that the Japanese “Government is by this 
Treaty precluded from interfering in disputes 
between their respective subjects and the subjects 
of other Treaty Powers. Although Japan’ bas 
therefore waived her right to exercise jurisdiction 
in disputes arising between the subjects of the 
different Treaty Powers, you will hardly believe 
it possible, but it is the fact, that no international 
agreement or arrangement between those Powers 
has been come to for the trial of such disputes, As 
a modus vivendi and in order to prevent the terri 
torial authorities from interfering, the principle of 
actor sequitur forum rei lad by custom been 
followed in China and in Japan prior to 1869 as it 
had been in Turkey, and no alteration in that 
custom has been made as a consequence of the 
Treaty referred to. With what unjust and ludi- 
crous results this custom has been and is being acted 
‘on T shall point out when we come to consider the 
present position and jurisdiction of Consuls in 
hon. Christian countries. 
















































































LECTURE A? THE ENGLISH LAW- 
SCHOOL. 
aE eee 
Ow rue Stupy or European Lirerature. 





The following lecture was delivered by Mr. B. 
H. Chamberlain at the English Law School, Toky. 
on Friday, the 19th instant :— 


About two years ago, as I was sitting in my 
study one day, correcting proofs for the printe 

the bell rang, and an amiable-looking old gentl 
man was ushered in, He was a Shintd priest, a 
poet and grammarian of the old school, who, hav- 
ing heard of measa foreigner interested in Japa 
ese matters, felt curious to see me, and had gone 
to the trouble of obtaining a letter of introduction, 
OF course I was delighted to male his acquaint: 
ance,—he was so courteous, so well-informed in 
his own special line, such an interesting relic of a 
state of things that is rapidly passing away. We 
talked of olden times, or rather he talked while 
listened; and gradually he passed on to art and 
literature, to the Genji” and other romances of 
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‘the Middle Ages, and more especially to poetry. 
Atlast he said, half smiling half sighing —" You 
must excuse me, Sir. 
cannot help loving literature. But of course I 
know that literature, and especially poetry, are 
useless things, which Buropeans naturally despise. 
I know that, if we Japanese want to become 
properly civilised, we must throw away literature, 
and devote ourselves exclusively to railways and 
telegraphs, as Europeans do."—/irow away lite- 
vature, and devote ourselves exclusively to ratl- 
ways and telegraphs, as Europeans da! Good 
heavens! thought I, And I was about to argue 
the point with him, when his grey hairs and his 
old-world mannets reminded me that there would 
be little use in such a discussion. So, after many 
Lows and pretty speeches, off he went, and doubt 
less, if yet alive, he still holds to his opinion that 
literature is considered by us Europeans the foible 
of an exploded semi-barLavism 

Now, gentlemen, you are not Shintd priests, 
neither are you old. “Favoured in this by fate, you 
were born late enough, not only to witness, but to 
profit by, thereformns which the glorious Meiji era 
has ushered in. Europe and Ametica are, so to 
speak, your second fatherland. “Tle raison d'étre 
of this very institution, under whose roof we meet 
to-day, is the study of the most widely spoken of 
European languages, You should therefore, it 
may be presumed, tun no danger of under- 
rating the importance of the literary and in- 
tellectual side of Western civilsation. “Yours is 
notso much a danger as a ditlicully,—I should 
rather say two difficulties, first the difficulty of 
comprehension, and secondly that peculiar diffi- 
culty which is known by the name of “the em- 
barrassnient of choice.” What books are you to 
buy? How are you to understand them’ when 
bought? Those are the ns. The second 
question is of course partly answered by reference 
to the grammar and the dictionary. A more 
effectual help still is a good teacher. “But il we go 
to the root of the matter, we shall find that the two 
questions, and the answers to them, are closely 
related to each other. Indeed, why is it that an 
English boy of twelve can practically understand 
any book in the language, provided it be nota 
technical one? He certainly does not know all 
the words in the language. “L myself do not know 
half the words that ctowd our English dictionaries; 
and probably there are many thousands of English 
words uulenown to men with much better claims to 
English scholarship than Thave. ‘The reason why 
the English boy of twelve understands any bool 
Uhatis put into his hands, is because he knows all 
the usual words and the zsual allusions, He has 
read the Bible over and over again, he has had 
Esop’s fables dinned into his ears, he has com- 
mittted Gray’s “ Elegy” to memory as a holiday 
task, and the Deserted Village,” and perhaps 
Milton’s * Allegro'’ and “ Penseroso," not to 
mention such easier pieces as We are Seven,” 
the © Wreck of the Hesperus,” and soon, which he 
learat at his mother’s knee, together with the 
nursery ditties, and the patriotic songs, and songs 
of other kinds, which float, so to speak, in the air, 
and are picked up one knows not how, If, there: 
fore, the book he is reading mentions “sour 
grapes,” or © Platonic affection,” or “ Jacab's 
Tadder,” ov “sitting at the feet of Gamaliel,” he 
knows instantly what is meant, He can yness 
pretty well at the meaning even of such more 
dificult: phrases as “mute, inglorious Miltons,” 
“the sweet uses of adversity,” “more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,” etc., etc. 
[£ cannot stop to comment on these allusions. 
Jf you do nvt understand them all, ask your 
feacher to-morrow. ‘Thus unconsciously does 
an English boy absorbj—not indeed that gi- 
gantic corpus vile of philological and lexicagra- 










































































Phical research, the English language,—but the 
practically useful portion of the English lan- 
guage, namely, some four or five thousand 








words, arranged for the most set phrases 
which usage has sanctioned, He appropriates trains 
of thought at the same time that he absorbs idioms. 
He unconsciously becomes a miniature ency- 
clopadia of reference and allusions, not indeed 
that he can give chapter and verse for eacli, but he 
can see the Leating of all the more common ones. 
Well, what the young Englishman dees in the 
seven years between the ages of five and twelve, 
you surely can do in the ten years between the 
Ages of tan and twenty. ‘The average English lad 
is not quicker of perception than the averave Japa- 

clad, nor has be a better memory. Mercover, 

tention is quite as nich disteacted by 
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of other objects of study as is the attention of his 
Japanese contemporary. The great thing, T feel 
persuaded, is tu erect into a system what the 





proverb cally “ Killing two birds with one stone 
When studying a lingunge, one should) never 
waste time in endeavouring to commit to mere 
lists of isolated words, When studying a litera- 
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Tam a foolish old man, 1) 





ture, one should never waste time over inferior, 
itiquated, unknown, or unusual productions. 





There are a few bouks, which are not only 
among the best themselves, but which are a 
sort of key to all the others. Here in the East, 








within the civcle of Chinese literary culture, it is 
just the same. Study the Chinese Classics, and 
you will understand the allusions in the Japanese 
newspapers. Study the newspapers only, and you 
will never understand anything beyond those 
newspapers. 

T have often thought that perhaps the most 
useful of all books to Japanese students of the 
English language and literature would be  pro- 
duced if one of our competent English teachers 
in Japan, either knowing Japanese well himself, 
or Collaborating with a competent Japanese, would, 
instead of composing a“ Reader” of the ordinary 
type, with ali the lessons in it of the same length, 
and the extracts swept together from every 
of source, known and unknown to fame,—if such 
a competent teacher, Tsay, would occupy himseli 
in cutting out, aud’ bringing together, and an- 
notating those portions of those English books 
which are most read and most quoted from. Such 
a volume would include a large portion of the 
Bible, taken of course as literature, not as doctrine. 
It would include most of Esop’s Fables; it would 
include the best: known of our shotter poems. The 
longer poems, especially Shakspere’s and Milton’s, 
are so voluminous and so difficult, thatouly the lines 
containing tle most familiar quotations could be 
given; and of course these would need to be very 
Carefully explained, ‘Then, too, our commonest 
proverbs would find their appropriate niche in such 
awoik. So would certain anecdotes, which, though 
not perhaps enshrined in the pages of any great 
author, yet form part of the present stock in trade 
of the language. No doubt such a manual as I 
propose would swell to two or three good-sized 
volumes. On the other hand, more advantage 
would be derived fiom its persual than from that 
of twenty volumes taken at random, The notes to 
such a work should be in Japanese, so as to save 
the stud xe. [were needless, | suppose, 
to remark that no English volume of annotated 
selections, however well made, could be as ef. 
fectual as’ one written. specially for Japanese and 
im Japanese. English readers and Japanese 
readers approach the same text from “opposite 
directions. ‘Things which are easy to us are often 
difficult to yon. ‘Things which ace easy to you a 
sometimes difficult to us. To provide the 
explanations for Japanese students as for English 
students would bé as if one should endeavour to 
help a short-sighted man by means of an ear- 
trumpet, or make the offer of a pair of spectacles 
to one who is deaf. 

Gentlemen, our time is limited, and I feel 
that Lam but grazing the onter edge of the subject 
on which your President invited me to address 
you. For after all, though English literature 
isa great thing, it is but part of a more glorious 















































whole, You are no doubt familiar with ou 
phrase “the Republic of Letters,” which refers 
to the fraternal feelings that exist, or should 





exist, between the learned men of all nations. But 
the phrase may be taken in a wider signification. 
Tt may be taken as referring to the nations them: 
selves. All Europe forms a single, though com. 
plicated, structural unit,—a unit which owes most 
of its higher characteristics to the heterogeneity of 
iis parts, Each nation has, for many centuries 
past, influenced every other nation,—and it has 
done so mainly though the medium of its liter 
ture. English Shakspere derived much of his in- 
spiration from Ttaly. German Goethe's mind was 
partly formed by the study of English authors in his 
young days. Whatis called “the grand century of 
French literature was influenced to no small extent 
both by aly and Spain, Sometimes one nation 
has led the van, sometimes another. If England 
has produced the greatest number of great puets, 
France hay produced the greatest number of great 
prose-writers. Euopean literature is like a con: 
cert of many instruments, of various tone and 
Himbre, but all playing in’ harmony. Even such 
liny countries as Portugal have contributed their 
quota to the general effect. Even Russia, till re- 
cently a wilderness of barbarism, has at length, in 
the works of a Tourgnenieff and a Tolstei, given 
us imitations of Westein romances, which compe- 
vent judges pronounce to be better than the origi- 
nals. What Russia has done, may not Japan do? 
With the political comity of nations we are not 
here concerned. But there is a way, and one 
way only, whereby to enter the liferary comity 
of Enrope—to deserve it. 

This matter is of far deeper import than may 
at first sight. One speaks of literature, 
Bat what must always be meant in the last resort 
is civilisation itsell; for literature is but the ex- 
ponent of civilisation, The civilisation of Europe 
is international, It is also spiritual, intellectual ; 
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and on the apprehension of this latter fae, 
which is the root of the whole matter, depend, 
the success or failure of Japan's effort at athe 
tion to that civilisation, “Lani no pessimist abo 





Japan’s future. Still, it_has sometimes seemed 
iit 





to meas if too wany of the leaders of Japai's 
progress to-day betiayed a certain cousinhoud 
to my old Shinté priest, who believed Eo. 
pean civilisation to be a thing of nothing but 
railways and telegraphs. Or, to be fair, let us 
adda little to this inventory, and say that they 
look on it as chiefly a thing of railways, and tele. 
graphs, and medical att, and physical science, 

and the newspaper press, and big law-books, and 
many articled constitutions perhaps. Now, genile 
men, will you Wust me when T say that thes 
things are but results, externals? No doubt tley 
are very important externals. But it would be 
quite as vain lo expect such externals to continue 
to flourish of themselves, as it would be to expec 
a spray of cherry-blossoms to continue to live 
when plucked from its native branch, Perhaps 
you will think it paradoxical, but it is never. 
theless tue that,—railways and. telegrapis not 
withstanding,—the great glory of Wester civi 

sation is its spirituality.” IU is in this that it 
distinguishes itself most_ markedly from Chinese 
civilisation, Chinese civilisation is material only, 
—a body with animal instincts, but without a 
reasonable, enquiring, imaginative human soul 
Working for centuries in a materialstic manner, 
China produced material results in industry, in 
inventions, in social refinement and domestic com: 
fort,which surprised the early Catholic missionaries 
who came thither from the bare, comfortless 
homes of the Europe of the sixteenth century 
True that, in our own days, metaphysical ané 
poetical Europe has far surpassed matetialisti 
and prosaic China even in fields of activity thai 
are themselves prosaic and material. A bird, with 
wings to lift it from the ground, sees that ground 
in a better and truer light than the tortoise that 
crawls along the sod. During the last three bun 
dred years, Europe has, as ‘Tyndall shows us iv 
one of his charming essays,* applied its imagin- 
tion to science. ‘The results you know, for tiey 
have astounded the world. But, [ repeat it agais, 
they are results only,—fruits, not roots. Itisexactly 
the same in politics. What, for instance, was the 
cause of that highly practical and material thing, 
the United States? Its population was caused by 
certain religious beliefs in the seventeenth century, 
which, for reasons too long to enter into here, made 
acertain number of European devotees desive 0 
seek new homes actoss the ocean. Its gover 
ment was caused, pattly indeed by. the civic 
traditions of the colonists, but also. partly by 
the speculations of the English and Freie 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteeit 
centuries, who descanted on natural law, on th 
* social compact,” and on the rights of man, ‘Ths 
is but one example out of a thousand of the infl- 
ence of speculative thought on political matters 
‘Take the abolition of slavery in the British colovis 
and afterwards in America, take free-trade, take 
the unification of Taly, take the new Germa 
Empise with its enormous successes in arms and 
in commeice,--everywhere it is the same st: 
First of all come the speculations of philosopher, 
the dreams of poets; afterwards comes. the pracl 
cal, material carrying out. On physical science it 
is hardly necessary to dwell in. this connec 
For, though science is founded on observaticts 
Darwin himself tells us explicitly that it is ine 
possible for a man even to observe propeily, if 
has not some hypothesis to guide him wile 6b- 
serving. Here again you see, it is the mo 
ethereal part,—the theory,—fir st; the more materi 
part,—the science propeily so called,—next, Lat 
of all comes the most material part of all, the pre 
tical application of the science. ‘Io quote but ort 
instanee familiar to all the wo: we have 
mathematical speculations, beginuing in the Ale 
andrian schools, then the setence of navigalit 
founded on those speculations, Last of all the mall 
matically navigated steamer which brings us om 
coals or our cabbages. 

And thus we are brought back to literatu 
that is to say to the recorded thoughts of tle 
wisest of our race on the broadest range of st 
jects,—to literature, which ig the common growd 
whereon all specialists meet, the soil in which ne 
ideas germinate, the ultimate court of appe! 
which settles the claims of truth and error. 10 
you especially, as Japanese students living 
from the centre of modern thouglit, Envopes! 
books are more than needful, they” are indi=ps" 
sable. For it is only through the medium of s 
books that Euopean speculation can at this d= 
lance be apprehended. Indeed, it is only thon! 
books and a many-sided culture that the intellec 
tual life can anywhere be kept al You cannity 






















































































* “The Scienti6c Use of the Imaginatior 
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“ Fragments of Science for Unscientie People.’ 
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it is true, study the literature of all the nations of 
Europe. It is impossible for you to learn so many 
languages thoroughly, while io learn them super: 
ficially would be waste of time. But if you devote 
a couple of hours daily to the study of English 
literature in properly selected books and with the 
assistance of properly qualified teachers, you will 
in a few years have assimilated the quintessence 
of European thought. You will then be duly 
walified to help to guide your country along the 
path of that Western civilisation, which partly the 
force of circumstances, and. still more its intsinsic 
merit, have led her to adopt as her model and her 
goal. 











FAPAN BREWERY COMPANY. 
——_+ 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Japan Brewery Company was held on Monday 
afternoan in the offices of the Company, No. 11, 
Water Sireet. There were present Messrs. ‘I’. B. 
Glover, E. Abbott, H. Baehr, W. H. Talbot, 
C. J. Steome, F, Grosser, M. Kirkwood, J. Dodds, 
and Cayst. Wilson Walker, 

Mr. W. H, ‘Latsor took the chair and tead the 
stalitor w notice calling the meeting, 

On the motion of Mr, Strome, seconded by Mr. 
ApBpoTT, the report and accounts were taken as 
read :— 











REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 

The last Shareholders’ meeting was held on 
May 31st, 1888, and a few days later the company 
commenced to make sales and business came into 
full operation. 

Wien the first estimates were placed before the 
subscribers, the Directors were of opinion that a 
capital of $75,000 would be sufficient for all require- 
ments; but that sum. proved wholly inadequate to 
supply the large and varied stock indispensable 
for a complete and well-equipped Biewery ; and 
acting in the best interests of the Shareholders the 
Directors resolved to perfect the work, with the re- 
sult that the establishment is, in every respect, 
complete and in thorough working order, capable 
of supplying the anticipated increased demand for 
the beer. 

‘The cost of this establishment and its equipment 
is as follows :— 












Lana and buildings 
Machinery a esccrgen : 
Plant, comprising bottling, and va 
vats, casks, bottles, hors 
AN KINGS ove ssccscee 
Malt and hops in stock 





Cost of Works and Working $ 





The condition of bu: ng begun 
at the end of June is fora period of hall a year 
only, must be regarded as, satisfactory, the cx 
crete result being the discharge of all preliminary 
expenses, that is, expenses incurred from the in- 
corporation of the Company to the commence- 
ment of business, three years, amounting to nearly 
$10,0003 and the carrying forward to 1889 of a 
balance to credit of working account of $4,247, after 
writing off interest to date on account of. loans 
$3,361, and a loss on beer condemned of $2,950. 
‘The net result of the halfyear’s worl carried 
forward, alter payment of all expenses from the 
inception of the scheme, is equivalent to 114 per 
cent. per annum on the paid-up capital. 

The difficulties encountered in bringing the 
works to completion were many and gieaty and 
the Directors desire to record, for the endorsement 
of the shareholders, the obligations they are under 
to Messrs, Cail Rohde & Co., for the personal 
supervision and excellent service of their senior 
partner, Mr. Rohde, in selecting machinery, ob 
taining plans and designs for buildings, and 
arranging shipments; and to Mr. Diack, the 
Architect, whose professional knowledge and prac- 
ical experience have been of the highest service to 
the Company. ‘The course pursued by these 
gentlemen throughout has been that of earnest 
and friendly co operation and assistance. 

The beer produced has been received wilh 
‘avour by consumers of all classes, ‘The quality 
has, of course, been ¢ ‘ised from different stand- 
points; some good judges holding it to be deficient 
{Strengths others regarding it as sufficiently 
full-bodied. The object the Directors have had in 
view throughout has been the production of a 
rerfecily pure and sound beer of the average 
strength of that obtainable from the best Breweries 
8 Germany for home consumption. No compati. 
son is, therefore, justifiable between this beer and 
ported brands from Germany, any moie than 
heve is between the latter and the beer consumed 
v the German people at home. Of the quality 
ind purity of the beer, when obtained direct or 
10m respo nsible agents, there can be no doubt, as 
he followirig analytical certificate will attest :— 

A sample of the Japan Brewery beer has been 
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analysed and axamined in ime, the follow. 

ng poin's being experimentally determined : 
Specific gravity—alcohol—specific gravity after de. 
prival of alcohol—maltose—nitrogen—ash—phos- 
phoric acid—acidity—smailness of quantity of 
hop-bitters, of acetic acid, glycerol, and succinic 
acid—something as to the nature of the nitrogen 
compounds—absence of salicylic acid or other add 
ed preservatives—condition as to brightness and 
as to charge of caibonic acid. From the observa- 
tions made, the beer proved to contain :— 














VouaTing Matrers, Iw 100 rants 
by wien, 
Alcohol 4:38 


Carbonic acid, about 




















eins 1 o3e 
Other matcers, in miunte quantities oniy. 
Nox-vousTiLe Marrins, 
Maltose wosccsessuerine Site rig 
Dextrin, with smali quantities of oiher matier 385 
Truc albumenotds, minute quantity only, if any, 
Other nitrogenous matters, containing 0.¢93 nittogen, about 0.19 
Lactic acid, ‘principally) «enn A o'ee 
Ash, containing 0.084 phosphoric oxide 0.20 
Total non-volatile matters fi sisctiiees SHB 
Specitic gravity of beer, at ¢o deg. 16136 
Specitic gravity of wort i 1053.0 
Ratio of maltose to dextri es sar gt 





‘The beer was therefore perfect in chemical 
composition as a lager bier, of medium alcoholic 
strength, of good body, very lightly hopped, and 
fully carbonated, It was pure and must have been 
made from nothing but grain and hops, by the use 
of yeast of exceptional purity, was thoroughly freed 
from ferment, and ina very quiescent state. When 
very cold, it showed, indeed, like wine, slight ur- 
sediment, but this entirely disappeared in moderate 
bidity and warmth leaving the beer very bright, the 
sediment being soluble in water. 

‘The sediment therefore was quite innocuous, and 
probably phosphatic. 

‘The framer of this report bases his statements 
entirely upon the resolt of his examination of the 
beer itselt, not having seen or heard anything of 
the materials and methods used in the brewery. 
It only remains to add that the Company's bottled 
beer in stock for home consumption, and bought 
at the Tokyo Ginza, Kameya’s Store, appeared to 
be in no way inferior to the sample supplied for 
analysis. 

(Signed) Epwarp Divers, M.D., F.RS., &c. 

Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial 
University, Hongo, Tokyo. 

March, 1889. 

The Directors will be pleased to see this 
analysis compared or contrasted with that of any 
brand of imported German beer. 

The domestic trade has commanded considera- 
ble attention, ‘The control of the business in the 
interior of Japan has Leen placed unteservedly in 
charge of Mr, Hakaru Isono, whose judicious 
efforts to bring ths beer to the notice of consumers 
have been satisfactory to the Directors, who desive 
that the beer should make its way to public favour 
upon its merits, the greatest care being taken to 
maintain the quality to the present standard until 
a demand arises for a different kind. 

Large as the domestic consumption promises to 
be, the demand for export may possibly exceed it 
in the near future. From Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hongkong and other ports in China, as well as 
from Singapore; Manila, Batavia, Colombo, and 
Calcutta, encouraging 1eports are received. On 
all sides, therefore, prospects are promising, but 
in referring to them the Diectors refrain from any 
expression of opinion until the result of this year’s 
business has been ascertained, 

The Imperial Government, ever anxious to pro- 
mote native industries, has been pleased to include 
beer among exportable articles duty free, and an 
important disadvantage to export has now been 
removed, 

Laige quantities of imported beer have been 
received, and continue to arrive, with the result 
that the bulk of it is offered at prices indicative of 
sales below cost. ‘This circumstance mat ially 
affects the sale of home-brewed, but the evil con- 
tains its own remedy. Persistence in beer ims 
portation is due to the extreme unwillingness of 
shippers to recognize the fact that Japan can 
produce a superior article for her own consumption, 
a fact that can only be demonstrated by the 
figures of the accounts:sale. 

The necessity still exists for the importation of 
malt and hops, but efforts are being made to have 
these produced of suitable quality in Japan; hat- 
tles are now made at the Shinagawa Giass Works : 
and, upon the principle that one industry stimula. 
tes others, itis hoped that within a moderate time 
nothing for the use of the Brewery will require to 
be imported. 

This being the first undertaking of a public 
character in ‘which Japanese and foreigners have 
endeavoured to work together, the Directors are 
confident that continued coperation will lead to 
solid success, 

The accounts subj 
planation; but 































































ined seem to require no ex- 








questions will be gladly answered 
at the meeting, 





In view’ of their indebtedness, the Directors 
cannot recommend the payment of a dividend at 
present. 

In accordance with the articles of association, 
Messrs. Grosser and Baelir, Directors, retire {vom 
office; but, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Mr. Schwabe has been good enough to act as 
Auditor, and as the duties this year have been 
arduous and responsible, the shareholders whom he 
has represented should sanction the payment to 
him of an honorarium. Mr, Schwabe tetires but 
offers himself for re-election, 

‘The Directors take this opportunity to advise 
Shareholders that, for their convenience, offers for 
purchase and proposals for sale of shares may be 
forwarded to the Secretary, whowill act as broker, 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 
J. Doxatpson, Secretary. 
Yokohama, roth April, 1889. 


JAPAN BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Gewseat Batascy Suet 10 3is¢ Decesinsn, 1888, 
Da. Liamiuitits, 
To Capital: 750 shares at $ice each paid up 
To Reserve fund vrcvon n 
To New Oriental Bai Corporad 
To Cael Rohe & Corn 
To Bills payable 
To Working Account 








15,020.00 
















fon, Limited 








Cr. Assers. 
By Landed Property—six lots ground... 
By Buildings thereon ........ 

















Mach ti 400963.38 
By Machinery in operation. eerie ues Bn 
By Plant, bottlingy corkingy and other w 

ghincoy tools Stent Renee 9,990.18 
By Spare gear, working stores, vats, casks, 
if battles, cots, strumen's, &c, i 10,358.34 
bby Blale ad hops en rejetoas 
RY Coal ; 33.50 
biy Five policies curvent : ars 
Hy Henge and office furniture Sees 
Liy Stock of Deer ready for delivery 20,407.80 
By Due from debtors on current ace 
By Do: from consignments 

145190.33 

By Petty cash 103.3 








S155,s7341 


Baan Propucr Accouxr. 
Dr, 





To Cost of malt and hops consumed. ssivneie $1719.33 
To Stores and material, other than malt and hops, 

used in brewing, engine and refrigerator, stores 

and chemicals, bottles, labels, corks, capsules 

and sundties cers sae et 35,778.56 
To Working accounts... 3 








By Proceeds of sales 
BY Consignments... 
By Samples disteibuted 2 
By Beer produced, Gallons 96 Boo 
By Beer condemned........ 1377 @ 49 cents. 
80.423 

+ 43.939 


484 $27,290.40 
o1832.00 








Ry delivered 








Hy stock on hand @ 60. 4 
By ag per cent. off as margin 





20,467.80 


964,633.08 


‘Worxixa7Account. 
De. 
To Nalance brought forward from’ 1887 
To Expenditure in 1888 as follow: 
To Ground rent.s.crvessesgesrneneser 
To Fire insurance on buildings and piant 






























To Coal consumed : aitike 
To Salaries & wages? Brewery 83gi38. 
Ollice 3175900 10,9918 
Te Various expenses for san, section, travel 
Ting, inspecting plants passage of brewer from 
Gettmany, ke nnn stead 16sn18 
To Oice expenses; Fen godown charges, customs 
duties, advertising, telegrams, postages and 
sundiies er ccccr a ce agsngs 
To Written aif slice and howse fornitare sh 
To Interest to date verses eecees Ssgondt 
To Loss on 4,377 gallons beer condemwed in’ carly 
‘rewings pace aere %  agsoe 
To Balance carried forward to 188 476 
Saga 
cr. F 
By Working Account ; sibog.a8 
by Waste gratis. ‘hee 
Bag08 


J. Dosauvsox, Secretary. 


T have examined the foregoing accounts and compared them 
with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities in the possession of 
the Company, and find them to be correct. 


R. S. Scnwase, Auditor, 

The Cuairman said—Before proposing the ex- 
ceptance of the accounts it may be useful to explain 
that in the ordinary currency of business we have 
liquidated the item of $10,572 bills payable; and 
the Company is consequently in a Letter position in 
regard to its liabilities by about $7,000 than it was 
on the 31st December The demand for beer fell 
off during the cold weather, experience proving 
that December, January, and February are the 
months of least sale. ‘The current month, so far, 
shows the largest sale for home consumption the 
Company has yet enjoyed; and we look forward 
with some confidence toa steady material increase 
yielding a result far larger than the proportion of 
business in 1888. Owing tothe limit of storage 
capacity. we are not able to increase the stock of 
beer as we should like to do, the cellars only af- 
fording accommodation for about 50,000 gallons; 
we must, therefore, be content to maintain the 
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stock at that figure (it is in fact, at the moment, 
146000 gallons) until new cellars are constructed, 
estimates for which have been invited from Mr. 
Diack. One of the chief difficulties with which 
we have to contend is the supply of bottles. Al 
though we have offered full prices for empty bot 
tles returned not more than 30 to 35 per cent. are 
sent back; and of the quantity exported scarcely 5 
per cent. find their way to the Brewery again, 
Happily the Shinagawa Glass Works is now able 
to render assistance, an arrangement having been 
concluded to-day for 20,000 each of large and 
small bottles pec month and as many more as the 
works can produce, This supply will materially 
assist us; but itis obvious that unless the works 
can increase the production we must continue to 
import. The financing for the Brewery, con- 
sequent upon the larger scale of expenditure, 
caused some considerable anxiety; but with the 
solid assistance of the New O.B.C. all difficulties 
were overcome, and now that business has assumed 
a definite form with regular monthly returns we 
hope to be able to steadily reduce our indebted- 
ness to the Bank, and so gradually clear_the pro- 
perty of the shareholders from debt. Some dis- 
Appointment may be felt at the non-payment of a 
dividend ; but in view of our indebtedness it will 
be obvious that although a profit, probably in 
excess of that shown, had been realised up to end 
of December, there were no funds available for 
dividend, the stock of unrealised beer, and debts 
due to the Company, all of which are good, repre- 
sented $34,600 of our’assets ; and notwithstanding 
the collections of the past four months some 
$14,500 is still due on ciirent accounts. Under 
such circumstances the Directors did not think it 
reasonable to ask the Bankers to advance for 
a dividend. ‘The expectations are that this 
year a dividend can be paid, there being an 
arrangement with the Bank to that effect upon 
certain conditions of a very liberal character. 
I shall now. be glad to answer any questions you 
think will be useful to you. 

No questions being asked, 

‘The CHairman proposed that the report and 
accounts be passed. 

Mr. Srrome seconded, and the report and ac- 
counts were approved unanimously. 

The CHarrMAN said the next business was the 
election of directors, Messrs. Grosser and Baehr 
reliring in rotation, 

Mr. Kirkwoop—The minimum 
directors is, Lunderstand, five? 

The Cnatrman—Yes, a special resolution was 
passed by which the minimum is made three. 

Me, Kirkwoop—And the maximum seven ? 

‘The Cuarrman—Yes. 

Mr. King woop—You began with five? 

The Ciatirmax—We began with five; 
niitinvum is three and the maximum seven, 

Mr. Kirkwoop—The maximum was not altered 
when the minimum was. 

The Cusirman—No. 

Mr. Kink woop—Then I propose that the pre 
sent directors, Messrs. Dodds, Talbot, Glover, 
and Abbout, be 1éelected, and that the number be 
made up to’ five by including the name of Mr. 
Baehr. I do this not only because he has 
taken a considerable interest’ in the Brewery 
himself personally, but also because I under- 
stand he represents the firm of Carl Kohde 
& Co, As the shareholders aré aware we are 
under a very large obligation to that firm for 
the support and the assistance they gave the com- 
pany in the preliminary work in getting the plant 

‘om Europe and in many other ways. In adopt. 
ing my motion we shall also be endorsing the re- 
miaiks made in the directors’ report, in which they 
ask usto endorse the obligation the company are 
under to Messrs. Catl Rohde & Co. I therefore 
Leg to propose thatthe four gentlemen who are 
still directors he re-elected and that Mr. Baehr 
for th® reasons Lhave given be asked to continue 
his services.—(Applause.) 

‘The Cuatrman—As a matter of fact there are 
only two retiring directars, 

Mr. Kirkwoop—Yes, the four are elected de 
facto; we cannot avoid electing them; still we 
wish (o express our confidence in them. 

Captain WaLker seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously. 

Mr, Baur acknowledged the compliment ina 
few words, 

‘The Cuareman—We have also been very 
much indebted to Mr. Diack, who has given 
us not only the benefitof his professional know- 
ledge, but also a great deal of friendly advice. It 
would be a well deserved compliment to pass a 
vote of thanks to Mr, Diack. It can only be done 
by the shareholders as the directors have already 
expressed their appreciation.—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Steome had great pleasure in proposing 
‘hat a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Diack. 
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Mr. Dopps seconded, and the vote was un- 
nously agreed to. 
ne CHAIRMAN—T'he next business is the re- 
election of the retiring auditor, Mr. Schwabe. At 
the last meeting it was understood that the direc 
tors should invite some other gentleman to serve as 
auditor, but there were many difficulties, and no 
one was willing to undertake the duty. So we 
left the matter in the handy of Mr. Schwabe, who 
has thoroughly audited the accounts and satisfied 
himself as to the stock. It now remains for the 
shareholders to vote him some recompense in 
acknowledgment of the work that he has done. 
Uhe office has been far from a sinecure; the work 
has been very considerable in fact, a great deal 
having been entailed in consequence of the classi- 
fication of the invoices and the apportionment. of 
the property between the different accounts. Mr. 
Schwabe has critically examined every item, and 
satisfied himself as to the actuality of the accounts 
presented to the shareholders. 

Captain WALKER proposed that a sum of $100 
be awarded to the auditor. 

Mr. Srroste seconded, and the proposal was 
agreed to at once. 

"The Cuarrman then, as a shareholder, proposed 
the re-election of Mr. Schwabefor the coming year. 

Mr. Kirkwoop seconded, remarking that it 
would be difficult to get any better or more pains- 
taking auditor. 

‘The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Kirxwoop—There is one vote that we 
ought to propose, a vole of thanks to the directors 
for their services. Such avote at this the first meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Brewery since it 
began working is not to be taken —so far 
as I propose it and I fancy the shareholders 
will agree with me—as a mere formal vote 
of thanks but as a vote meaning that we en- 
dorse in every way the conduct of the direc- 
tors during the past year. Their work has been 
no light one. They have had to get this 
company into a thorough business working con- 
dition; they had considerable difficulties to con- 
tend with, and Tam quite sure the gentlemen 
who have served on the board will not think 
it invidious on my part if L mention the names of 
two in particular to whom our thanks are specially 
due, Mr. Talbot, the Chairman, and Mr. Abbott. 
—(Applanse.) Any one who knows the time and 
thought that those gentlemen have given to the 
company, one to the office and the other to the 
brewing part, will feel that our very best thanks are 
due to them.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Srrome seconded, and the motion was 
cordially adopted. 

The Cuatrwan—I thank you very much for the 
vote of thanks you have passed to the directors. 
assure you that at one time we had a great deal 
of work to bring the company into working order, 
and the success and. prosperity of the company 
are in themselves a very great reward for the 
exertions we have been able to bestow. Although 
you have been kind enough to mention me spe- 
Cifically in that vote T think the great burden 
of the work fell on Mr. Dodds—(applause)—the 
first Chairman of the Company, who gave it 
a great deal of time and excellent services. 1 
should be very sorry indeed to appropriate any 
praise due to Mr. Dodds; we who have served 
with him can speak sincerely of the value of his 
services,—(Applause.) 

By request the Chairman then sketched briefly 
the prospects of the Brewery for the coming year; 
and several gentlemen testified to the high favour 
into which the beer of the company was advancing 
among Japanese and even in India. 

A voie of thanks to the Chairman proposed by 
Mr. Anson, closed the proceedings. 






































REPORT ON THE FOREIGN TRADE 

OF CHINA FOR THE FEAR 1888. 

+ 

The accompanying statistics of the Foreign 
trade of China in the year 1888 when compared 
with the like statistics of previous years, have to be 
submitted toa certain reduction, since it was in 1888 
for the first time that it was possible to ascertain 
what are practically the entire facts connected 
with China’s Foreign trade, Previously to April, 
1887, no statistics of the junk trade of Hongkong 
and Macao with the mainland of China were ac 
cessible.” The statistics of 1887 as published 
contained a record of the facts of that trade for a 
part of a year only, whereas these statistics of 
1888 cover an entire year’s trade. [tis true that 
there is junk trade carried on between cert 
southern ports of the Empire and some Forei; 
lands—Tungking, Cochin China, Siam, the Straits 
Settlements, ete.y—statistics of which are still 
lacking to make complete the record of China’s 
Foreign commerce ; but considerable as that junk 





























trade undoubtedly is, its volume, considered j 
statistical purposes side by side with the ig. 
of Foreign commerce carried on in Foreign a1 
Chinese vessels, record of which is eopttie 
may be distegarded without serious reheat? 
wrong deduction: 

‘The total of China’s Foreign Impotts for 16s 
represented by an estimated value of Hain 
taels 124,782,893, in which is included that of 1, 
junk trade of Hongkong and Macao with the mai, 
land in Foreign goods—namely, Haikwar ia 
19,121,521,—the value of the Foreign pools a: 
ported atthe 19 ‘Treaty posts having been H., 
Kwan taels 105,661,372. The value of the Fore, 
Imports at the Freaty ports for 1887 was Haine, 
taels 94,624,613, so that the improvement in 136 
may be set down, in round numbers, at elves 
million taels, or 12 pe cent. onthe toial, Some f 
this gain is, however, more apparent than real, os 
about two filths of it came from the improved in 
port of Opium through the Foreign Customs « 
the Kwantung, province, the rest sin, « 
legislation at Hongkong and Macao in Jane, 1% 
‘The following figures show the estimated vale 
of each of the last six years? Foreign Impotst 
the Treaty ports :— 

1853. 
Haikwan taels ... 73,¢677708 « 
ae 














ragpetist onion 
pret ‘eer 
« 8714794323 --- 945024,613 .. 105,661,3 
and Opium, improvement apart, these figuis w 
doubtedly evidence a general growth of comneice 
Of the total of 1888 for all China, I find tic 
Cotton Goods represent Haikwan Taels 44 
or about 35 per cent., of which Grey and Wie 
Shirtings absorb one-third, Cotton Yarn ones 
and the remaining Cotton Goods, pracicsly 
limited to T.-Cloths, Jeans, Drills, Sheetings, ad 
Cotton Lastings, the balance. As T pointed vst 
last year’s Report, the import of Cotton Vari 
grows apace; in 1888 there entered in junls 
through Kowloon and Lappa of this aice 
121,505 piculs, out of a total of 683,468 piculs, 
het import through the Treaty ports being tlus 
561,903 piculs, or, to set out the facts in a vay 
more easily seen, the record of import in a seis 
of alternate years stands like this for the 19 Tveay 
ports :— 





Haikwan taels 


























1878, 1880, 1882, 1884. 1886, 86 


Piculs... 168,360. 187,518 184,940 abr 4é7 84944 sigs 
How much of the total quantity imported reached 
China from India it is impossible to state, but v 
doubtedly the proportion was large. As 
dication of the proportion, T may state thatin 188 
at Shanghai alone the gross import of Evgish 
Yarn was 62,721 piculs, and that of Indian Ya, 
163,946 piculs. In coming years separate aii 
of Indian Yarn will be kept at every offic 
the proportion of this large factor in internaliol 
trade will then be susceptible of exact measue 
ment, 

Of Woollen manufactures the import 5 © 
latively small, and it seems most probable th! 
it will remain small in years to come, Thuile 
import in past years has fluctuated more or le 
as follows :— 




















1878. 1880, 188, 
Haikewan tacks. 4825 $04 ios $810,688 440th 

8. 1880. * 
Haikwan taels... 3,799,078... $659,071 





Woollen Goods are expensive and not adijie: 
to Chinese ways, 

‘The total import of Metals reached an ass 
value of Haikwan taels 6,887,123, of whic 
amounting (0 1,298,408 piculs, equal 0 7 
tons, contributed Haikwan taels 2,185,256; 
77225 piculs, equal to 4,600 tons, Haikwan (ae 
2,135,721; and Lead, 229,767 piculs, equ! 
13,670 tons, Haikwan taels 1,005,271. ‘The imp 
of Metals for so large a country ay China st 
small; butit is interesting to note that of tle lee 
imported almost the entire quantity consis & 
Nailkoad, Bar, and Old Tron, the demand 
which is universal, to meet, as those who Ine 
China are prepared to expect, the needs ¢ 
small workshops which exist, with such adi 
convenience to society, all over the Empire. 
Chefoo Report specially points out the fc! | | 
Old. Iron sells for higher prices if it be reduced! 
small pieces, which can be easily twanspo'® 
The import of iron in each of the past six J 
has been :— 4 | 

1883. 1884. 188s. 1886, 18 
Piculs 817,831 843,882 1,202,880 1,083,371, 1,08,88 19°" 
figures which seem to indicate a steady ¢'”" 
in this article of commerce, [In regard to Ti | 
Lead, the quantities of the past six years we" | 


1885, 188g, 188s, 1886. 1887 | 

Ting Plow aheke ghais doteo Sonat indi I | 
Lead \/Piculs 1901738 103,104 159,783 215,867 31203 2°" | 
It has to be borne in mind that the prod" | 
of Tin in China itself has advanced so far ttt] 
has become an article of Export at two [0 | 
Pakhoi and Ichang, each remote from thee! ee 
the shipments amounting to 15,600 piculs in | 


The totalestimated value of Sundry Foreig"!™ | 
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sorts was Haikwan taels 35,908,268 in 1888, 
gainst Haikwan taels 25,976,261 in 1887. ‘The 
1crease in round numbers, 10 million taels, is 
early covered by the difference between the Kow- 
don Sundry Foreign Imports of 1888 and those of 
887, and is referable to the abnormal quantity of 
Rice’ carried in junks from Hongkong to the 
Santon province. In the whole list a few items 
nly claim special notice, namely Fish and Fishery 
-roducts, Haikwan taels 2,637,131; Matches, 
Aaikwan taels 1,089,842; Kerosene Oil, Haikwan 
aels 2,219,332; and Rice, Haikwan taels 9,633,820. 
fish and Fishery Products reached the large im- 
sort of 309,696 piculs, brought, it has to be borne 
n_ mind, fromabroad. It may safely be stated that 
his quantity, large as it is, represents the veriest 
raction of China’s consumption of such articles, 
ler coast swarming with myriads of men who at 
wery inlet land the produce of the sea in enor- 
nous quantity. Of Matches it suffices to remark 
hat the quantity shown in these statistics is not 
he measure of the entire consumption, as the 
nanufacture of Matches is carried on in China 
tself. Kerosene Oil, judged of by the statistics 
E the past, furnishes evidence of being an article 
f an unsteady rate of consumption, Thus the 
mport s of the past four years were as follows :— 
1853, 1886. 1887. 1888, 

Gallons .., 14,000,002 23,038,101 12,015,13§ 16,613,090 

The fluctuation in supply does not appear so 
narkead if allowance be made for the unconsumed 
itocks in Shanghai at the end of each year, 
vamely, 1} million gallons at the end of 1885, 10} 
nilliom gallons at the end of 1886, 5} million gal- 
ons at the end of 1887, and 5 million gallons at 
the end of 1888, Russian Oil entered the China 
market for the firsttime during the year. In 1888 
China drew on Foreign countries for Rice to the 
unprecedented quantity of 7,132,211 piculs, of 
which the junks carrying merchandise from Hong- 
Kong to the mainland carried no less than 
6,625,842 piculs. ‘This abnormal demand for food 
came from the Kwangtung province, and it is 
known that towards the close of 1888 the same pro- 
vince drew supplies of Rice from Yangtze pro- 
vinces, ata time, too, when in some portions of 
those very provinces scarcity amounting to famine 
afflicted many localities. 

The total estimated value of Exports from China 
for consumption in Foreign countries in 1888 was 
Haikwan taels 92,401,067, and the like value in 
1887 was Haikwan  taels 85,860,208. OF the 
many products which united to make up the result 
given, it may be safely said that two only, Tea 
and Silk, attract general attention ina marked 
way. The estimated value of Tea (including Tea 
Dust) exported in 1888 was Haikwan taels 
30,293,251, and of Silk in its various forms, Hai- 
Kwan laels 32,180,298 ; and these two commodities 
taken together make, as regards value, the two- 
thirds of the entire Export trade. 

The statistics of the export of Tea, excluding 
Tea Dust, for the past five years, are as follows :-— 

188). 188g. 1886887, 1888, 


1,629,880 
184,681 
































Tea, Black 


+ 14864481 14618,403 1,654,088 1,542,209 
209,37 


412,641 


201,556 


314,693, 
28081 


192,930 


361,492 331,281 

















2,012,003 2,113,207 2,208,480 2,145,842 2,164,227 





Value, Hai- 

Kwan taels 29,033,671 32,207,042 33,454,185 30,011,720 30,280,611 
‘These statistics undoubtedly show that the Tea 

trade of China has not as yet seriously diminished 

in volume or value (for the purchasing power of 

the Haikwan tael is in this Eastern country about 


as great as it ever was). But over and above the 
quantities stated, all of which were exported 
through the Foreign Customs, annually increasing 
quantities were conveyed overland from Hankow 
by direct inland routes to Russian territories. As 
such Tea was not reported at the Foreign Customs, 
the statistics of it, which were procured from 
separate sources, are not included in the tables 
compiled from Customs documents; buta separate 
table is printed, supplying such data concerning i 
as have been procurable, 

The export of Silk in its various forms shows a 
falling off in quantity compared with that of the 
year 1887. The aggregate values of the past six 
Years are, however, as follows 

188y, 188g, 1886. 1887, 1888, 
Wik. tacle.. ag,282r548 20,0017 28,863,218 31,690,214 32,180,298 

‘The figures of 1887 and 1888 should be com- 
pared with the previous year's, alter making due 
allowance for the Sille export through the Kowloon 
and Lappa offices, which amounted to about two 
million taels in 1887 and to three million taels in 
1888. Compared with the export of 1887, the 
quantity of Raw Silk has fallen off about. 2,000 
piculs, and that of Refuse Silk about 6,000 piculs, 
whereas that of Silk Piece Goods (including 
Pongees) has increased about 2,000 piculs. 











some comment is Straw Braid. The export of it 
has fallen off by one-half, from 150,952. piculs in 
1887 to 79,938 piculs in 1888; and writers at the 
chief exporting marts, Tientsin and Chefoo, with 
one accord attribute the result to the dishonesty of 
the Native manufacturers, who cheated buyers 
abroad by shipping as of uniform quality bales in 
the centres of which they had put worthless 
instead of valuable Braid. The fraud has brought 
about the opening and scrutiny of the bales prior 
lo shipment, and this industry thus guarded may 
soon again recover its old prosperity. A somewhat 
similar industry at Ningpo, namely, the manufac- 
ture of Rush Mats and Matting, has passed 
through a similar trial. 

There are other items in the list of Exports 
which merit attention also. Clothing, Boots, and 
Shoes, to the value of Haikwan taels 2,106,970, 
were exported, being presumably sent abroad to 
supply the needs of the men and women who have 
left China to push their fortunes in new countries. 
Next in the list is Raw Cotton, the export of which 
amounted to 202,546 piculs, against which, asa 
set-off, there were Impoited 156,579 piculs of Fo- 
reign Raw Cotton, 1888 was the first year, within 
recent times at all events, in which the balance of 
the trade in Raw Cotton resulted in favour of 
China, as can be seen from the statistics of it for 
seven years given below :— 

















1882, 185.188). 188g, 1886. 188). 1888, 

Foreign, Import 

Pieuls 178478 211,506 187,366 131,408 110,637 173,28 156,579 

Native, Export 

Piculs 41,690 22,074 $3,572 61,856 47,573 69,227 202,546 
From the fact this Chinese Raw Cotton exported 


may be said to have gone to Japan exclusively, I 
conjecture that the Cotton mills of Japan, which 
are increasing in number with rapid strides, are 
drawing on China for supplies of raw material. 
‘There is what seems a_ curious item in the list of 
Exports abroad, namely, Paper, amounting to 
202,902 piculs (say, 12,000 tons), valued at Hai- 
kwan taels 1,650,298. Bearing in mind that in 
Paper there is included the indispensable adjunct 
of all Chinese life, Joss Paper—the supply of wi 
is sought for, naturally enough, from the home 
country,—it is yet strange to find China, with her 
hand labour only to rely upon, finding a Foreign 
market for this manufacture, since undoubtedly 
the entire 12,000 tons are not all Joss Paper. ‘The 
export of Chinese Sugar to Foreign countries, 
amounting to 1,012,820 piculs (say, 60,000 tons), 
against an import of Foreign Sugar amounting to 
145,870 piculs (say, 8,680 tons) only merits some 
notice. Of the total export (1,012,820 piculs), 
332,391 piculs—say, one-third—were shipped from 
Formosa to Japan, and the remaining two- 
thirds left China for Hongkong and M 
spectively, by far the larger proportion being junk 
cargoes which passed through the Kowloon and 
Lappa offices, and may in part have subsequently 
re-entered China as Native produce imported 
from Hongkong. 

With the year 1888 came the introduction at 
Shanghai of Bonded Warehouses for general 
Foreign Imports, Considering that oftentimes 
changes are wrought slowly in methods of doing 
business, even when the advantages derivable are 
immediate and obvious, one can understand that 
the first year’s results of Bonding are compara- 
tively small. 

‘The year 1888 also witnessed the opening of the 
railway from Tientsin to Tongshan, a distance of 
81 miles. ‘This line, important as it is in itself in 
connexion with the transport of Coal from the 
‘Tongshan Mines to the depdts on the Peiho and 
at Tientsin, is infinitely more so as being the first 
of many lines which are yet to traverse the length 
and breadth of this vast Empire and convey its 
products, now often unused, into the channels of 
the world’s commerce. 

Appended is a chart showing the gold exchange 
value of the Haikwan tael during a course of 
years from 1868 to 1888, 

E. McKean, Statistical Secretary. 

Shanghai, 15th March 1889. 












































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
sae cogs 
[Revrer “Srecrat” ro “ Japay Matz.”] 


London, April 27th. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech at 
Bristol, defended the proposed outlay for build- 
ing new vessels for the Navy, and urged the 
folly of increasing the already existing danger 
of invasion and the creation of a possibly hostile 
and independent government in Ireland. 

A conference has been held at Nottingham of 
delegates from 300,000 colliers, at which it was 
resolved to institute a general strike at the end 





Another very important Export which demands 
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London, April 2gth. 


The Queen will review a fleet of one hundred 
and nine vessels at Spithead, on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor William of Germany 
in July next. 

General Boulanger confers daily with his 
numerous entourage, and secret correspondence 
with his party continues, 

The King of the Netherlands is recovering 
steadily. 

The deficit of the Société des Métaux has 
been found to be 121,000,000 francs. 

The people who rushed to settle in the newly 
opened Indian territory of Oklahoma are 
suffering great distress. 

London, May 1st. 

The Samoa Conference has commenced its 
sittings, Count Herbert Bismarck presiding. 

The Sugar Convention meets with opposition, 
and several Conservatives and Unionists have 
resolved to send a memorial, asking the Hon. 
W. H. Smith to withdraw the bill. 


ABLES AND STE 
a 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Tuatns txave Yoxouams Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,* 10.20, and at and 12%, 1.30, 3.30, 
1.25, 5:10, 5-45, 6.45, 7-45," 8,55, 10.05, and 11.15* 

pm. 
‘Teains eave Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6,¢ 6.40, 
7.55,825,* 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m 
Single, sew 75; Second do., sew 455 
Vhied do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 











AMERS. 














sen go. 
Vhose marked (4) ru though without stopping at Tsunami, 
Kawaeaki, and Omori Stations, “Those. marked (1) run 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Teurumi and 
Kanagawa, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Teains iuave Yoxouams at 6.45, 8 55, and 10.55, 
and 2.25,3.40, 5.40, and 7 pmj and Kozu 











M715, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 835 p.m, 
Fanus—To Modogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 


class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsula, sen 32, sen 
19, sex g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, se 94, sen 16; to Hiratsulea, sex o8, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oixo, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 

A tramway runs between Kozv and Yumoro (distance 4 i.) 


jjinrikisha may be hired between Yemoro and Mivanosmira 
(distance 14 11). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m.and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIZvoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m, and 2.05 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60 ; third.class, sen 82. 











second-class, yen 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave SuizvoKa (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11,55 
aim. and § 05 pm. 
Fares—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05 ; 
third-class, sen 33. 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Hamamatsu (down) at 6.25 and 
9-50. a.m,, and 2.05 p.m.; and Nacova (up) at 8.4ua.m., 
and 1.15 and 5.10 p.m. 
Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

Tratws Leave Simoastt at 8.10 and 11 a.m, 
and 1,50 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘Tratns teavi SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 11.09 a.m, 
and 1.59 and 4.54 p.m. ; and Aganang at 9.25 am, 
and 12.20, 4.15, and 7,10 pam, 

Fanss—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.ciass, sere 13. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains reve Téxvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.4§ a.m, 
and 245 and 5.40 p.m.; and Mansasus at 6 and 
11.55 a.m., and 2.50 and 5.50 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


‘STHAMuRS Leaver the English Hatoba 4 
and 10.35, a.m., and 1.45 and 4.20 pm 








at 8.15 


and LEAVE 
Yoxosvka at 6.30 and 11 a.m., and 1.30, and 4,20 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
+ 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From America... per P.M. Co. Saturday, May gth.* 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. * Sunday, May sth.t 


From Shangh 
& per N. Vs K. 











Viday, May 7th. 


From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Wednesday, May 1sth.? 
From America... per 0.&0.Co, Sunday, May 12th. 
From America... per P. M.Co. Tuesday, May 21st. 








* City of Sydney Veft San Francisco on April ssth, + Batavia 
left Hongkong on April ayth. City of Peting left’ Hongkong 
fon May and. $ Oceanic leit San Francisco on April 3rd. i City 
ef Rio de Jancire lett San Francisco on May and, 








VHE NEXT MAUL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 4 





Tlonglong.... per P.&O.Co, Tuesday, May 7th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, wand} per N.Y. K. Tuesday, May 7th. 
Nagasaki 
For C: per. P.M. Co, ‘Thursday, May oth. 


per N. D. Lloyds, 


Sunday, May 26th. 








LATESY SHIPPING. 


ee 
ARRIVALS. 


Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
26th April;—Shanghai roth Apuil and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. Hi Walker, 
29th April,—Hongkong 24th April, Mails 
and Geneial.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Lancelot, British steamer, 1,564, J. Daily, 20th 
April,—Kobe 27th April, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Suruga Marn, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
goth Apri—Guam 25th April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Peacock, 
Nagasaki 27th April, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,037, Haesloop, 30th 
April,—Hongkong 24th April, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, ‘Thompson, 3oth 
April,— Kobe 28th April, General.—Cornes & 
Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 3oth 
April,—Fushiki 26th April, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 
April, Yokkaichi 29th April, Gener 
pou Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
goth April,—Kobe 2gth April, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Christian, German brig, 250, Thusen, tst. May,— 
‘Yaiwanfoo roth April, 5,800 bags Suga 
Song Ho. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
ist May,—Yokkaichi goth April, Genera 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. 
May,—Hongkong 23rd April, vid: Nagasaki 
and Kobe, Geueral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,647, Doncaster, 
and May,— Kobe goth April, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
2nd May,—Hakodate 29th April, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
and May,—Kobe 1st May, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Orestes, British steamer, 1,279, Hutchinson, 2nd 
May,—Shanyhai 28th April, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire, 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 2nd 
May,—Vancouver, B.C., 16th April, Mails 
and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Eck- 
strand, 2nd May,—Yokkaichi 1st May, Ge- 
neral,-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
























Speck, 1st 



















~ DEPARTURES. 
Calédonien French steamer, 2,500, H, de Mau- 
beuge, 28th April,—Shanghai via Kobe, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
28th April,-Hongkong vii ports, Mails and 
General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Iser, British steamer, 1,413, Burgoyne, 28th April, 
—Kohe, General.—: nuel Samuel & Co. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 20th April,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 
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Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
agth April, —Niigata, General.—Nippon Yn- 
sen Kaisha. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,856, Johnson, 29th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 30th April,—sakata, General —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 
April,—Handa, General. 





456, Kaya, 3oth 
Nippon Yusen 


Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
goth April;~ Hachinohe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 3oth April,—Vokkaichi, General 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nantes le Havre, Fiench steam 
goth April,—Kobe, General. 
Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
goth April,—Shanghai via ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, C. F. Preston, 3oth 
Aptil,—Bombay, vid Kobe, asal 
Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & 








1,182, Jathy, 
de Vigan & 
























Co. 
Lancelot, British steamer 1,363, J. Da 
May,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
c 








Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
ist May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Suruga Muru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 

J=Kobe, General—Nippon Yusen 











anese steamer, 634, Fukui, 1st 
‘Okkaichi, General—Nippon Yusen 


Tokai Marn, 
May,— 
Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, 
and May,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
and May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Count and Countess Kawamura, 
Ven. Arch.Deacon Maundrell, Miss Maundrell 
Mr. and Mrs. F, E, Haskell, Mrs. Yeend Duer, 
two children, and amah, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
combe, Miss Ward, Miss Lathrop, Miss Godtrey, 
Rev. Mv. Foss, Rev. Mr. Brandram, Messrs. 1. 
Lester, Charles Dangerfield, Theodore Meyerdith, 
Iwase, W. R. Larminin, Godai, Adachi, Y. Iwase, 
gamakaki, Hotta, Wada, and Takeshita in cabin 5 
iss Sato, Mrs. Omuchi, Messis. Watanabe, and 
‘Toneda in second class; and 100 passengers in 

















sh steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. A. S. Garfit, Don P. de la © 
Don Adelpho Corton and native servant 
and 2 passengers in steerage. Jor San F 
Mr. and Mrs. Malsch, Mrs. Ede, Dr. and Mrs. 
Macleish and 4 children, Captain Roze, Captain 









servant, Messrs. A. Mac! mont, R. P. Duncan, 
M. V. Roque, F. J. Lewis, E. J. Mayne, and W. 
cleshank int cabi 
German steamer Bellona 
rand Mrs. Engert in cabin, 
Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, from 
Kobe:—Messrs. Macglen, Delacampe, Kawachi, 
and Sone in cabin ; and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, fom Yok- 
kai passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Fraser (H BMS 
Minister), and Mrs. Fraser and maid, Mr. and 
Mis. Dinsmore, Mr, and Mrs. Mundey, Miss 
Mareo, Dr. A. M. Page, Mr. Chay Yune and 
eservant, Mr. Wong Mon, Mrs. Shin Kit, 
annert; 1 chief petly officer, and 10 naval 
s, aud I attendant. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messts Y. Takano and U. Yeno- 
moto in cabin; and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omit Maru, from Kobe: 
—Dr. Fareincabin; and 41 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Orestes, from Shanghai: 
For Hyogo: Mr. H. T. Pearce. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. W livtt, Captain Hussey, 
Miss Crosswait! burg, Messts. Thomp- 
son, Geo. Warner Fripp, and ‘T. White in 
50 Chinese in steerage. 










from 





Hong: 





























+ C, 
For Hongkong 








donien, for Shanghai 





Calder, RA. Mr, Young Wing Chong and native |! 













viA Kobe:—Mr. and Miss Boisso 
tarabie and 2 servants, Mrs, Boe Bec bre 
Oka, Messrs. Goudareau, G. W. Walker 
Wollheim, G. Matsumoto, Ishikawa, Terao, G K 
Y. Okamoto, K. Tsuda, Catiery, and J Mose! 
in cabin. ie 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Ho 
kong vid potts:—Mr. and Mrs. Fabes Me 
Mis, Ziegleld, and Mr. G..R. Mosle, in ca 
11 Chinese in second class; and 11 Chinas, 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, or Shy 
hai aud ports:—Mrs. Horio, Me. and Mrs Tae, 
bana, Messts. Shinoya, M. Endo, D. G. Sale \y 





a 
i 










muta, Watanabe, J. S. Mayers, J. D. Cav 
Oka Maki, R. J. Davis, Kimara,andChant 
Chin in cabin; Mis. Kimura and three lilies 


Messts. Takatoki, 


Kai, and Totoki in sec, 
class; and 71 pa 


ssengets in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru (y 
Kobe :—Major S. Ando, Messrs. Hood, aud 7 
Kimura in cabin; and 25 passengers in’'steerge 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kole 
Messrs. M, Hellyer, Dankwerg, M. Raspe, A F 
Mosle, Pritchard, and H. Ginowa in cabin;y 
passengers in second class; 42 in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru (i: 
Hakodate :—Mrs. M. Hamada and two child 
Messrs. Y. Miura, and G. Oshiti in cabin; Mess 
T. Eguchi, I. Ono, and K, Kawazoe in send 
class; and 95 passengers in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Calédonien, for Shays 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France 272 bales. Wastesii 
for France 35 bales. Treasure for Shangls; 
$17,500.00. 

Ver German steamer General Werder;or Hoeg 
kong vid ports :—Silver for Hongkong, $80,000. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, lor Slug 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $50,400. - 

Per British stenmer Verona, from Hong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—General meichaud: 
1,260 packages. 














REPORIS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Capt 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the 19th Ay 
al 1,30 p.mj had north (o north-easterly wi 
and fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived lt 
2ist, at 4.30 a.m, and left the 2and, at 5p 
had heavy rain and thick fog ; put back anda 
chored until 1.a.m.on the 23rd, when weatlier ce 
ed up, and had fine weather with variable sis 
to Kobe, where arrived the 24th, at 7.48 a.m. 30 
left the 25th, at noon ; had thick misty wea 
Rock Island; when it came on thick with lias 
rain to pot. -Actived at Yokohama, the 2% 
April, at 11.25 a.m. 

‘The British steamer Belgic, Captain Wale 
reports —Leit Hongkong the 44th April, 2122 
p.m; had light variable winds and fine wee 
Ariived at Yokohama the 29th April, at 
passage, 4 days, 20 hous. Off Oo-shima ps 
quantities of Roating spare and aber, 

he Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, (2 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the oth Apt | 
on; had light variable winds and hazy weal 
ssed Oushima at 8.40 p.m. and had mate 
easterly winds to Rock Island, which was 
thezothatrrg5a.m. Passed Sagamiat35 
and made fast to the company’s buoy at 

the Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, 
Carew, reports:—Left Yokkaichi the got Av" 
at 4.15 p-m.; had moderate S.E. (0 elt! 
winds, with Unick rain to Cape Sagam thence 
port moderate sea and swell. Arrived at Yel 
hama the 1st May, at 10.40 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Cp 
P. Fralim, reports :—Le(t Hakodate the 291! 
at 2 p.m., arrived at Oginohama the got! 
and left the 1st May, at 8 a.m, ; liad val 
winds and fine pleasant weather throughout. 
rived at Yokohama the and May, at 9 39" 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captai’ 
ner, r Left Kobe the 1st May, at! 
had o weather, with light winds; Oo)" 
passed at 8.15 p.m; had strong novtit) 
winds and rough sea. 
to moderate gale; at 8 a.m, wind shifted te 
with considerable head sea. Passed Rock bi 
at 11.30 a.m, Arrived at Yokohama the“ 
May, at 5 30 p.m . 

‘The British steamer Parthia, Captain Wa* 
reports :—Left Vancouver, B.C, the 16th 4 
AL3 p.an.; experienced moderate and fine we 
Uhroughout, the prevailing. winds being sei 
north-westerly, with much snow; crossed tht 
ridian in lat. 50.00 N. the agth April. Arve’ 
Inuboyesaki the ist May, about 6 pm. and 
to for the night. Arrived at. Yokohama the 2? 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 


a 
IMPORTS. 


We have to report a much better feeling in the 
Yarn trade, especially during the last two or three 
days. English Yarns have been dealt in to a fair 
extent at improved rates, but the firmness of 
holders checks business. Bombays are still quiet, 
and quotations unaltered. Cotton Piece Guods 
continue dull all round. 

Yarws.—Sales for the week: are 700 bales 
and 230 bales Bombays. 

Corton Piece-Goops.—Sales amount to 1,000 
pieces, 

Woottens.--No business reported. 

COTTON VARNS. 





English 













16/24, Ordinary... « $30.50 to 3150 

16/24, Medium 31.50 to 32.50 

16/24, Good to Best. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00. to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.50. to 33.50 
Nos. 2832, Medium 34.50. to 35.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest... 35.50 to 36.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 38.00 to yo 50 
No. 325, Two-fold 37-50 to 38.50 
No. 425, Two-fold 38.50 to 4150 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.35 
Nos. to/e4, Bombay 23150. to 25.50 





MIETALS. 

Holders asking still higher prices, and buyers 
quietly looking on, Hot weather will soon becoming 
on to Sto p work in metals, and dealers are making 
low offer s for autumn arrival, Altogether the wade 
is by no means brisk. Quotations as before and 
nominal. 




















Hat Mars, inch $2.90 to 3.00 
Flat Bars, finch... 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailiod, small size 3:10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... ........ 3.80 to 420 
Galvanized Iron shee 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:30 to 5.00 
n Plates, per hox §.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.524 
No business reported this week. ‘The ships in 


port are landing: their cargoes, and buyers hope 
for further arrivals. Quotations unchanged, but 
all more or less nominal until some sales are made, 
quorations. 





Chester Nom. $2.07) to 2.10 
Comet Nom. 2.00. to 2.05 
Devoe Nom. 1.97} to 2.024 
Russian Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 


SUGAR, 
‘The advance noticed in our last issue has been 





well maintained for White Refined, and ‘l'akao has 
likewise taken an upward tendency. Private tele- 
giams have been received from London stating 
that the Cuban Sugar crop is likely to be shot, 
and it is mostly in the hands of a few continental 
apitalists, This will certainly be good news to 
holders here. Of Refined, 5,228 piculs have been 
sold: at $8.93$ per picul for 846 piculs, at $8.49 
per picul fer 2,000 piculs, at $8 per picul for 1,400 
piculs, at $6 80 per picul for 613 piculs, at $6.32} 
per picul for 369 piculs. New ‘Takao was settled 
to the extent of 5,840 piculs at $3.873 per picul, and 
500 piculs old Takao at $3.92} per picul. Of 
Namiida brand 2,500 piculs were sold at $2.90 
per.picul, and 600 piculs Cake Sugar at $3.95 per 
pi Total sales aggregate 14,668 piculs.” Ar- 
tivals have been 5,810 piculs per German brig 
Christian on the 1st instant. The market is firm 
for all kinds. : 



































White Refined .. - $6.80 10 8.93 
Mani 4.00 to 4.20 
Taiwanfoo 3-40 to 3.45 
Pentama 3.00 to 3.30 
Namiida... 2.90 to 2.95 
Cake = 3.95 
Brown 3:80 to 3.90 





PORTS, 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 26th April, since which 
date settlements in this market amount to 334 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 181 piculs, Filatures 
127 piculs, Re-reels 26 piculs. No Direct ship. 
ments during the week, although it is probable 
that the Belgic leaving this afternoon may have 
a parcel or two on Japanese account. 

‘The principal demand of late has been for Hanks, 
and some 200 piculs have been taken into godown, 
reducing the available stock to about 300 picnls, 
The demand for Filatures has not been large. 
Re-reels ave not commanded much attention, 
while other sorts have had no patronage at all, 
‘Velegrams from abroad report markets there dull 
hothin Europe and America. Prices generally 


may be quoted as unchanged, the small dipre 
Digitized by GC 




















sions of our stock enabling holders to be fairly 
strong in spite of depressing news from abroad. 

‘The attention of all persons interested in the 
trade is of course drawn to the coming crop and 
its prospects, Here in Japan the spring weather 
has not been altogether favouable, but so far the 
only damage done is to retard the récolte by a 
few days. With fair genial weather from now 
onwards, growers look for a good result to th 
labours. 

Our stock of old Silk is again reduced, especially 
in Hanks and Kakedas. ‘Theve are still some good 
Filatures left, but the owners ask long figures and 
buyers refuse to entertain business on those terms, 
The operations for the United States have been 
very small, and the Belgic will not have a very 
large shipment this time. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, : the Calédonien (French 
mai!) of the 28th ultimo, ‘This vessel carried 272 
rales for Lyons and neighbourhood, bringing the 
present Export figures to 39,258 piculs against 
2042 piculs last year and 25,427 al same date in 




















7. 
Hanks.—One or two houses operating freely in 
Foshu sorts: the purchases being apparently des- 
tined for Europe. Among the transactions record. 
we find the following :—Shimonita $510, Tomioka 
$500, Annaka-Tomioka $492}, Aunaka $487}. No 
sales to note in Bushu or Shinshu descriptions, 

Filatures.—Sinallintermittent business, in grades 
ranging from $610 to $580. Vechu, Bishu, and 
similar qualities having’ the preference. Nothing 
done in chop silks beyond the reported consign: 
ment of a parcel Bushu of the Hagiwara brand. 

Re reels.—Very feeble trade, the ouly noteworthy 
parcel being some Foshu (Kirihana) at $590, 
afew Medium to Common Miyagi also reported 
at $560. There are still some good brands of 
Foshu re-reels in stock, but sellers and buyers do 
hot agree upon price as yet, 

Kakeda, Oshu, etc—There kinds have given 
tise to no transactions at all, and the remaining 
stocks are gradually being absorbed for native use. 

quoranons. 





























Hanks—No. 14... 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 







































Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 24 (jos! 500 to 510 
Hanks—No .24 to 3 .. 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. i 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 470 to 480 
Filature 650 to 670 
tures—No. 630 to 640 
tures—No. 1, 13/15, 14) 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, ¢4/17 di 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 590 to Goo 
latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 580 to 500, 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers |... 560 to $76 
Re-reeis—(Shinsivu & Oshu) Hest fo, 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 590 to 600, 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to $50 
Kakedas—lixtea Nom. 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 Nom. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No. a Nom. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 540 to 350 
Kakedas—No. 3 Nom. 530 to $35 
Kakedas—No. 34 . = 


Kakedas—No. 4 


Oshu Sendai—No. a} 
Hamaisuki 





No. 1,2 
j—No. 
Sodai—No. 2} re - 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 3rd May 
exci BRAG, Hy A. 




















Rates. 

16,016 12,120 

19,243 13,208 

7 Bales 38,906 25418 
Agha {pee 30,258 25,427 
SeltlementsandDivect 2 "ett. Heute. Frew, 
Export from ist July 35,850 25s400 
stuck, ged May 2,300 5,850 7,950 
Availallesuppliestodate 41,400 41,700 33,350 


WASTE SILK, 
Demand fallen away to nothing the transactions 
of the week being less than go piculs—consisting 
of Noshi and Kusuito. 
As usual at this time of year, the assortment and 
selection on offer are very poor indeed, especially 
in Noshi, which is, as usual, most in demand. 
nty of Kibiso such as it is, but no one 
tit at the moment. "It looks as 
though we should have a dragging, unimportant 
market until the New Waste begins to come in 
some months hence. 
Both the European mail steamers of the week 
have taken Waste. The General Werder 30 piculs 
and the Calédonien 114 piculs. ‘These depattures 
bring the present Export figures to 29,735 piculs, 
against 25,924 last year and 25,112 at same date 
in’ 1887. 















rey Sgt 


Cocrons.—No business herein, the small stock 
ene of undesirable quality. 





U 


Noshi—One or two small transactions in this 
department, including Zomioka Filature at $1324, 
with some Oshu at $125, and Fechigo at $100 to 
$122}. Nothing done in Foshu or other kinds. 

Kibiso.—No sales this week. There is a large 
stock, but apparently buyers are not tempted 
thereby at present quotations. 

quorations. 





















Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best eee aa 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best lom. $125 to 1324 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good Nom. 115 to 120 
Nosh lature, Medium lom. 105 to 110 
Nosii in, Good to Best oe 
Noshi hinsliu, Best 2 = 










ito—Josiu, Good . 

joshu, Ordinary 
viso—Filature, Best selecte 
i lature, Seconds 















goto 75 
Nom. 110 to 120 
Nom, 100 to 105 





nu, Best 
hinshu, Seconds ... 
o—Joshu, Good to Fait 
Kiiso—Joshu, Middling to Cou 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to low .. 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Sill to 3rd May, 1889 :— 








45 to 40 
35 to 30 
40 to 35 
324 to 25 
































Sasson 1888-89, 1887-88, s8M0-87. 

Picuts.— Prevus. Prout 
Waste Silk..... 27,257 23,009 21,663 
Pierced Cocoons 2478 2,825 3.449 
29.735. 25,924 25,012 
heuke. = riemia, — rieutas 

Settlementsand Direct 

Export fram 1st ‘ily } BPLS5R) “20.950: 228,000; 
Stock, 3rd May... 3,750 3,500 3,900 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,300 33,450 31,900 


Exchange closes steady at last quotations 
Lowpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/14; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/13 Documents 3/13; New YorK, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $743; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $753; Paris, 
4 m/s., fes. 3.90; 6 m/s. fes. 3.92. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd May, 1889 :— 



























Raw. rieuts. Wasr ricuLs. 
Hanks 330 | Cocoons 80 
Filatur 1,080 | Noshi 650 
Re-reels 610) Kibiso 24750 
Kakeda 130| Maw: 100 
Oshu 150| Sundries 170 
‘Taysaam =| 

Total piculs ...... 2,300! Total piculs ...... 3,750 
‘TEA. 


‘The market opened on the 26th ultimo, with a 
purchase of 80 piculs, at prices running from $36 
to $38} per picul, since then to date fully 2,400 
piculs have been booked. Now and then prices 
varied from one to two dollars, and at the close 
the market is weak at $29 for Choice and $34 and 
upwards for Choicest. ‘Taking the leaf on the 
whole, it is about the same as last year. The 
Belgic, which sailed yesterday, took 2,316 packages 
at 4cents per lb. gross, ‘The rates of freight per 
Batavia and City of Peking, sailing on the oth and 
11th instant respectively, have not yet been fixed. 
The grand total of settlements from Japan is as 
follows :—Yokohama 180,590 piculs, Kobe 137,440, 
total 318,030 piculs against 339,020 piculs for the 
same period last year. The Yokohama settle- 
ments are classified thus :—Common 13,575 piculs, 
Good Common 15,100 piculs, Medium 22,500 pi 
culs, Good Medium 38,740 piculs, Fine 26,020 pi- 
culs, Finest 30,350 piculs, Choice 13,040 piculs, 
Choicest 8,365 piculs, making 180,590 piculs set- 
Uled for the season 1888-9. 

















EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has remained steady and closes fairly 
firm :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling —Rank 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ si 
On Hongicong—Bank sight 
On Hongicong—Private to da 











On Shanghai—Bank sight seceees 73h 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 444 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 34 


Qn New Yori—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


MA sarpasscs all othors for its natural fragrance, 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


in unequalled for ite strength and delightful 


‘compounds sold under the 
Of alt Dealers, cr of the Mamvfacturert— 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PEReONs suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Health 
forall.” The’ blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 

satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
AOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of -all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations, 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendo-s 
throughout the World. 

May 1st, 1889. 








“YA RROW’'S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. . 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


June 2, 1888, 


52ins. 
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And see that each Jur. bears Baron Li 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


. 


‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
mpany. 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weaknes: 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 














pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





June 9, 1888, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


szins, 











The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 





N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


February 16, 1889. 


for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
ff Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 


Eructations, males, and the Sick- 


ness of Pregnancy. 





s and Storekeepers. 





szins. 





Corporate Manx, 


Vv 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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|. KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 

















BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
Are’ destroyed by Kearixo's Insect Powoex, which is 
Wuite harintess to Domestic Animals, In exterminating Veetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 





Ask for and take no other than ‘* KxaTiNo’s PowDeR,"" as imita: 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction.’ Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins'and Bottles. May 1. asins. 





“DHE TOKYO WAIL.” 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 





6¢->HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Turspay, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morwines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January 1st, 1889, 










i “Prornixton at 72, Main Street, 
Settlement, by James Euiacorr Brat, of No. 23, Blut 


| ghee nroraTenet. May 4, 1889, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended’ for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 








Yoxouama: SaTurpay, May 11TH, 1889. 

BIRTH. 

May 6th, at No. 67, Settlement, Yokohama, the wife of 
B. H, Pratt, of a Son, 











SUMMARY 0 OF NEWS. 











Tue income-tax to be paid sb Mr. Sumitomo 
Kichizaemon, of Osaka, this year amounts to 
ven 129,861. 


\fe. Suemurs, a Councillor of the Foreign 
Dffice, will be appointed Japanese Consul at 
vancouver, B.C. 


“ue Hiunkaku, one of the most celebrated of 
xe temples of Kyoto, which has hitherto been 
losed, will now be open to the public. 


tountass Kuropa and other ladies paid a com- 
limentary visit on the morning of the 2nd 
istant to H.B.M. Minister and lady. 


ue Tosa and Okizu Whaling Company 
uptured 30 whales during the winter, the 
rgregate value of which was yen 29,860. 


tery students of the Edajima Naval College 
ill embark on the Hiyed Kan, and the vessel 
ill be sent ona cruise to South America. 





ty the arrangements of the Osaka Electric 
ght Company having been completed, busi- 
ss operations will commence on the 15th inst, 








tury CAstie, hitherto closed, has been 
own open to the public al specified hours of 


: day suitable to the garrison lodged therein. 


first shipment of the dye has sold in Tokyo at 
high prices. 
Ir is stated that the Empress-Dowager will leave 
the capital about the 25th instant for Kyoto, 
where Her Majesty proposes to remain for 
some time. 


<|Durine last month the number of patients 


treated by the Tokyo Charity Hospital at Atago- 
shita was 852, of whem 75 were in-door and 
777 out-door patients. 


Tue Emperor was present at a meeting: of the 
Privy Council held on the morning of the 3rd 
instant. HLH. Prince Arisugawa Taruhito 
and Prince Sanjo were also present. 


Tue Emperor has been graciously pleased to 
contribute yen 1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers by the fire at Yokotedaimachi 
(Ugo), Akita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant. 


Fire broke out in the premises of Mr. Sakai 
Gonshiro at Yokotedaimachi, Akita Prefecture, 
on the 3rd instant at 10.40 p.m. Over a 
thousand houses and six telegraph posts were 
destroyed. 


Tue Italian Minister intends to give an enter- 
tainment on the rsth instant at his new villa at 
Kamakura to members of the Imperial family, 
Ministers of State, and the Foreign Representa 
tives. 


Tue launch of a new war-vessel, to be named 
the Oshima Maru, which is now in course of 
construction at the Onohama Naval Shipbuild- 
ing Yard, at Kobe, will take place about the 
zoth instant. 





Ir is stated that the office of Director of the 
Imperial Estates Bureau, now vacant by the 
death of the late Mr. Hida, will be occupied 
either by Viscount Shinagawa or by Mr. 
Hanabusa, 


Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Osaka Railway Company, held on the 29th 
ultimo, it was decided that the Sakai. section of 
the company should be extended as far as Yodo 
(Isé) by way of Iga. 





Mr. Suiazu, a contractor at Kuromoncho, 
Kanda, has received the contract from the 
Tokyo City Government Office-to erect new two- 
storied brick buildings for the Sakamoto Govern- 
ment Elementary School at Sakamotocho, Ni- 
honbashi, at a cost of yen 6,136. 





New buildings for the Peeresses’ School on the 
site of the former residence of H.I.H Prince 
Arisugawa at Nagaiamachi Nichome, have been 
completed by the Japan Engineering Company, 
‘The removal of the institution to the new build- 
ings will take place about the end of next month, 


Reswwexrs of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to 
establish a colton company, with a capital of 
yen 100,009. The object of the company is to 
produce yarn to be used in spinning factories, 





(a experiment made on the Bonin Islands of 
nting inedigo has turned out well, an 
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and the Te office will be situated in the capital 
O 


with a branch at Ome, The office has been 
established temporarily at Hiraganacho, Kanda, 
and the construction of a factory at Hatsunecho, 
Koishikawa, has been commenced. 


Tur Tokyo City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Tokyo Sulphur 
Company (Limited), * with a capital of yen 
50,000. The object of the company is to work 
various sulphur mines. The office will be 
situated at Higashi-Ryukancho, Kanda, and the 
charter applied for is for fifteen years. 

Travric on the lite of the Tokyo Omnibus 
Company (Limited), was opened on the 4th 
instant, passengers being carried at the rate of 
sen 1 over each section. The sections are 
divided as follows:—First between Kikuga- 
wacho and Nihonbashi; second between Nihon- 
bashi and Ryogoku ; third between Ryogoku and 
the Mikura Bridge ; fourth between the Mikura 
and Yorozuyo Bridges; fifth between the Yoro- 
zuyo Bridge and Ogawamachi ; and sixth section 
between Ogawamachi and “Kudan. Twenty 
vehicles will run between Shimbashi and Asa- 
kusa, while fifteen will ran between the Asakusa 
and Yorozuyo Bridges, and the remainder in 
other districts. 


Tue Import business has not been subject to 
much change during the interval. ‘The improved 
feeling in the Yarn trade noted last week has con- 
tinued, and a fair quantity of English spinnings 
has been disposed of, though the continued rise 
in prices has had the effect of curtailing the 
volume of transactions. Bombays have been in 
moderate request, though rates have been some- 
whatirregular. The principal demand for Cotton 
Piece-goods has run upon the heavier Shinings 
and ‘f.-Cloths, and Woollens have remained 
dull. The situation in the Metal market is 
precisely as last noted. There have been no 
sales of Kerosene reported, consequently rates 
are nominal, 





Fresh arrivals have come in, 
and the stock—already attaining large dimen- 
sions—will probably be shortly further increased 
by floating oil close to port. Heavy transac- 
tions in Sugar have been put through, the 
greater quantity sold having been Formosa 
brands; both these and Whites, however, 
have participated in a further rise in value, 
Arrivals continue, and the market is well sup- 
plied. Very little has been done in the principal 
Export, buyers of Silk rejecting some days more 
than their purchases amounted to on others, A 
slightly better enquiry sprang up during the 
past two days, and several parcels have been 
taken in godown. The Waste Silk business 
The 
Tea trade is brisk. About 16,000 piculs of leaf 
came in during the week, the greater portion of 
which has been fired and shipped. The stock 
of leaf on the market is small, but heavy arrivals 
may now be looked for. Prices are much the 
same as at the corresponding period last year, 
and there is no material difference in quality. 
Exchange has hardened somewhat, and is fairly 


steadyoat thie cloges 


continues restricted to small dimensions. 
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NOTES. 





Ar the fall of 1887 financial prospects looked 
gloomy in Japan. For a twelvemonth the 
public had been overtaken by a speculative 
mania, and some twenty million yen had been 
embarked in all sorts of industi 
many of which seemed to have nothing sonnd 
at bottom. It was justly feared that as the 
time arrived for paying up the calls on these 
companies’ shares, great embarrassments, if not 
a general panic, must ensue. The Government, 
however, watched the course of events closely, 
and adopted two expedients to relieve the 
money market, One was the issue of exchange- 
able notes; the other, the conversion of a 
quantityjof seven per-cent. bonds into five per- 
cents. The latter measure produced a very 
marked effect. Holders of seven per cents., 
being given the option of exchanging. their 
securities against five per-cents. or receiving 
their face value in cash, generally chose the 
latter, whereas the new five per-cents attracted 
capital that would otherwise have lain on de- 
posit in savings banks or been shut up in 
strong rooms. Thus a considerable sum of 
money, being set free by the conversion, flowed 
into the market, and was employed by its 
owners to purchase shares in industrial enter- 
prises. Had the ordinary commerce of di 
tribution been in a flourishing condition at the 
time, it would doubtless have attracted a portion 
of this floating capital. But on the whole it 
cannot be said that commerce has flourished 
during the past two years in Japan, Much 
depends upon the purchasing power of the 
agricultural classes, and although the returns 
upon sericulture have been considerable, rice, 
an incomparably more important staple, has 
ruled steadily low, so that farmers have been 
obliged to devote a larger portion of their pro- 
duce to defray fixed taxes, and the available 
residuum has been correspondingly small. It 
is this, indeed, that makes the pressure of taxa- 
tion heavy. 
cessive: they do not begin to compare in 
amount with those levied in Europe or America. 
But they appear to grow weightier because, 
when converted into rice, which is the Japanese 
farmer's real standard of value, they represent a 
much larger measure of grain than they did a 
few years ago. The money set free by the pro- 
cess of conversion having thus been directed to 
the purchase of shares in industrial undertakings, 
rather than into the channels of distributive com- 
merce, the market values of such shares showed a 
sensible increase, and a'number of holders who 
might have been embarrassed to meet calls, 
were enabled to unload their stock at unexpected- 
ly favourable figures. But the question arises, 
what is to happen next? Undoubtedly many 
shares have been pushed to fictitious and purely 
speculative prices, which cannot be long main- 
tained, One unsound element, in short, has 
been replaced by another, and though, con- 
trary to our own expectations, the year 1888 
was tided over without any crisis, it would as- 
suredly be rash to predict that 1889 will be 
equally fortunate, still less that we are yet out 
of the wood of this industrial mania. 





1 enterprises, 





The taxes themselves are not ex 





Ir will doubtless be remembered that shortly 
after the promulgation of the Constitution there 
was formed 
Prince of Satsuma, an association called the 
1 Loyal Feudal Retainers (inno Han- 


under the immediate auspices of 
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shi-to), which naturally -attracted much atten- 
|tion, not alone because of the prominent and 
powerful nobles who joined it, but also because 
it seemed to represent the nucleus of what might 
afterwards develop into a strong conservative 
organization. It is too soon, perhaps, to specu- 
late intelligently upon the rdle likely to be 
played by sich a party in constitutiorfal politics, 
but certainly everything that concerns it has 
The Fi Shémpo, after noting 
a rumour that Count Kawamura's recent visit 
to Sasshiu is connected with the association, 
gives the gist of a circular said to have been 
addressed by Prince Shimazu, the prime mover 
in the affair, to his brother nobles. We trans- 
late our contemporary’s epitome :—“ In view of 
the increased obligations devolving upon the 
Peers in consequence of the promulgation of the 
Constitution and of the necessity we are under 
of preparing to discharge our new duties, 1 
desire to invite your attention to the following 
points :—(1) As no smallinconvenience will be 
felt when we the nobles are.required to discuss 
affairs of State unless we have thoroughly grasped 
the import and spirit of the Constitution, it 
seems desirable that joint investigation of the 
Constitution and other important laws should be 


vivid interest. 








undertaken, since individual effort alone is not 
likely to give entirely satisfactory results. (2) 
The House of Peers having been established, 
is evident that the nobility should discharge 
with still greater zeal its function of being a 
bulwark to the Court. Further, looking to the 
interests of the nation as a whole, the Peers 
have to be careful that the duties devolving on 
them shall be discharged in a manner compatible 
with the honour attaching to their names and 
rank, Hence it seems advisable that such 
Peers as entertain common principles should 
consult together with regard to the course of 
policy to be pursued hereafter, to the end that 
their action in time of emergency may not be 
wanting in unity and firmness. (3) It is most 
important that the Peers should acquire an in- 
timate knowledge of domestic and foreign 
affairs, so that they may be in a position to 
iscuss these matters intelligently when the 
Diet meets. For this purpose the best plan 
scems to be free intercourse and interchange of 
ideas with leading public men. It will be well 
therefore, that each Peer should see as much as 
possible of his friends and acquaintances so as 
to learn their ideas and bring about a union of 
(4) The time intervening before the 
assembly of the Diet being short, much embar- 
rassment may be experienced unless the pro- 
cedure to be observed and order to be followed 
are determined at once. For my own part, I 
must return to my province, to draw together 
the bonds of old friendship. But during my 
absence I shall appoint one or two of my re- 
latives to represent me at any consultations 
held with reference to the subject of this 
manifesto or the affairs mentioned in it. (5) 
Having by inheritance become the representa- 
tive of my father by adoption, the late Uzuhiko, 
and of my father by blood, the late Hisamitz, 
I am resolved to shrink from nothing in the 
cause of loyalty and patriotism. Should any 
necessity arise I am prepared to join with my 
brother Peers in presenting a memorial. 1 
earnestly hope that by free interchange of ideas 
the contemplated end may be realized.” 
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Sonr trouble has been taken by the Hichf 
Shimbun to compare the costs of the railway 
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and steamer journeys to Kobe. Our conten, 
porary’s figures show that the first-class fare by 
train is 13.81 yer against 16.75 yen by steame, 
the second-class fares, 8.68 yen and 1045 y4 
respectively ; and the third-class fares, 431 
and 4.25 yea, Thus for the first and seco 
classes the advantage seems to be slightly un 
the side of the train, but in the third-clas he 
steamer is the cheaper by six sen. We ate ny 
informed exactly how these calculations ae 
made, but they presumably include the fir 
down Lake Biwa from Nagahama to Otsu. On 
important element, however, is omitted from ie 
account, namely, that whereas the steamer far: 
includes food and sleeping accommodation, the 
passenger by train must either take his own pr- 
visions with him or buy them ew route, aud vil 
also probably be obliged to pay extra for aplace 
to lie down in the carriage should he requie 
such a luxury, The train now takes filtee 
hours to run to Nagahama, and when the Koo 
section is finished, another four hours will 
doubtless carry the passenger to Kyoto. Thx 
leaving Tokyo at 6a.m., one would reach Kyo: 
by 1 a.m, the following morning. How dee: 
this compare in point of time with the steame: 
Assume that one travels by one of the Nippa 
Yusen Kaisha’s crack boats, leaving Yokohan: 
atnoon. Then one must start from Tokyo ty 
the 10 o'clock train at latest, and if the weethe: 
be favourable one may hope to catch the 1 
train, the following day, from Kobe, reaching 
Kyoto by 5.39 p.m. The total time, therefore 
by steamer, under the most favourable circum 
stances, is 31h. 39m. against 19 hours 
Between Yokohama and Kobe, on the other bar! 
the steamer time would be only 26 hours, 
ing for the journeys to and from the steam 
while the railway time would be about21 hows 
an insignificant difference. In our opiti 
however, the true way to consider the ques 
is that the railway journey only occupies ot 
day, whereas the steamer journey virtually cs 
two days’ work. Moreover, one can be zi 
sure, barring break-downs or collisions, 
the train will carry one through within sci 
time, whereas the steamer may be de 
from three to six hours by bad weather. 
then there is sea-sickness! There can be! 
doubt, we think, that the railway will draw a0 
a considerable portion of the passenger tit 
but then it will also create traffic, so that in 
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net result the steamers will probably suftt 
if at all. 

Ir would seem from what we read in the ve 
cular press that a radical difference exists * 
tween the educational policy pursued by tit 
Viscount Mori and that advocated by 
sent Minister of Education, Viscount Enom 
count Mori's general views on th 
portant subject the public heard very 
This was not strange. The public in J 
usually hears very little that it can thorove!" | 
rely on about the ideas of this statesman 0"'"" | 
on any particular question, even though * 
question constitutes his special function. 
within a short time of Viscount Mori's m 
happy death did his views begin to be clear! © 
derstood, People then learned that, briedy sp 
ing, the late Minister regarded education * 
privilege to be apportioned according © 
social status of those enjoying it, and we 
posed to extend its benefits to. those only " 
couldafford to payforthem, Stated thus ret 


the theory sounds repellant and illiberal, bu‘# 
from 
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all, it is simply another way of asserting a pro- 
position often advanced by deep thinkers, though 
endorsed by a comparatively small minority, 
namely, that learning should be made to serve 
less ag. means of raising men above the spheres 
they are born in than as furniture to equip them 
for those spheres. There is still many a philo- 
sopher in the West who doubts the wisdom of 
universal education, regarding it as a danger to 
the moral peace of society, and as an instrument 
calculated to unfit men for the walk in life to 
which fate has been pleased to call them. This 
theory apparently commended itself in some 
degree to Viscount Mori, and found visible ex- 
pressiom in the attention he devoted to higher 
education and in his comparative neglect of the 
lower. Viscount Enomoto, on the contrary, is 
credited with a desire to attach greater weight 
‘o primary instruction. His action thus far does 
aot indeed indicate any thorough attachment 
to the principle’ of universal education. But 
nstead of offering educational advantages only 
as a reward to the upper classes, he is ap- 
parently bent, we are told, upon making them 
also a means of bettering the condition of the 
lower. With this object in view, the Chéya 
Shimbun says, he is bestowing great attention 
upon technical education, and has turned for 
models to the Italian system, where the schools 
specially devote themselves to equipping artisans 
and tradesmen for the struggle of life. Viscount 
Enomoto’s scheme is to include technical edu- 
cation in the curricula of the preparatory schools, 
and to train children from the start in the busi- 
hess of production, manufacture, and distribu- 
jon. Of course the programme is excellent 
and will not fail to be applauded by the nation 
it large. But in justice to the memory of Vis- 
count Mori, we must assure our vernacular 
contemporaries that this was his programme 
ilso. Technical and practical education for 
shildren in preparatory schools always com- 
nended itself to the liberal intelligence of the 
ate Minister, and steps to carry out the idea 
vere only interrupted by his untimely end. 


Cue Choya Shimbun notes that, notwithstanding 
he important place taken by silk among the 
xports of this country, and the evident inad- 
isability of leaving its sole control in the 
.ands of an inexperienced people, the Agricul- 
aral and Commercial Department seems to 
ave decided upon abandoning its former posi- 
on of interference with the silk industry, 
ome time ago, at a meeting of sericulwurists 
eld in Tokyo, the question of continuing the 
‘entral Guild was discussed, and, the cost of its 
1aintenance being out of all proportion to the 
enefits derived from it, a resolution abolishing 

was agreed to, The expense of the 
uild was derived from a rate levied on all silk 
esigned for export,and as by far the greater pro- 
ortion of such silk comes from Shinshu and 
5shu the sericulturists of those districts objected 
) be assessed for the purpose, asserting that 
1c knowledge and information which the Guild 
trnished was of no practical value to them. As 
matter of fact, however, there are local guilds 
1 the producing districts established for the 
nprovement of the industry, for the proper 
ontrol of which a Central Guild is necessary ; 
ad besides the abolition of the Central Guild 
ould hard ly seem called for in the absence of 
stual inconvenience. It seems strange, then, 
at the Neoshomusho should at once give its 
proval to the step taken by the meeting re- 
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ferred to, The fact, however, is that the De- 
partment has not become lukewarm in 
attention to and interest in the silk industry. 
The chief points on which the welfare of the 
trade had to be considered were the necessity of 
securing uniformity in the quality of silk, and, 
secondly, the fact that the Japanese merchants 
were apt to find themselves at the mercy of 
foreigners. As the silk is collected in small lots 
from different places before it can be packed 
and sent to Yokohama, it is most difficult 
to secure uniformity; yet as foreigners desi- 
derate this condition the native merchants 
labour under grave disadvantages. It was pre- 
posed, therefore, to establish a Conditioning 
House, and to secure the confidence of for- 
eigner$ in its operations by employing experts 
and providing substantial warehouses. Such an 
enterprise could not be properly worked in 
private hands, and the Government made care- 
ful enquiry into the matter before taking action, 
It was found ultimately that a Conditioning 
House would not confer the benefits that were ex- 
pected fromit, for in any case the silk would have 
to be re-examined abroad after the long voyage 
that it had made. The project was therefore 
dropped. The circumstance that.native mer- 
chants are so much at the mercy of foreigners 
arises, the authorities believe, from the fact that 
with the single exception of the Doshin Kaisha, 
no Japanese merchant makes use of telegraphic 
information from abroad, and foreigners com- 
municate or withhold news just as it suits their 
own interest. To remedy this state of affairs 
the Department proposed to open an establish- 
ment for the reception of silk from various 
localities, whither foreign merchants would 
have to go when they wanted to purchase. 
As the telegraphic service would be availed of, 
Japanese merchants be kept 
quainted with the state of the Western markets 
But the Yokohama native merchants raised ob- 
jections to this scheme and so it also was re- 
linquished. ‘The Department, however, in view 
of the importance of the industry, is not dis- 
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posed to let matters rest and some changes will 
be effected after the return of Mr. Ozato and 
several other gentlemen who have gone to 
Europe and the United States on semi-official 
missions. 

We have received more than one letter with re- 
ference to the subject of smoking in railway 
carriages in Japan, The writers complain that, 
as things are arranged at present, it is impos- 
sible for a lady to be sure of travelling even in 
the first class, without having to spend the 
greater part of the journey in a stifling at- 
mosphere of tobacco smoke, the fumes of 
which not only add immensely to her discomfort 





while en roufe, but also cling to her garments 
for days afterwards, reminding her of a most 
unpleasant and unustial experience. From this 
outcry the Directors of the Railway Bureau and 
other like Authorities in Japan will perceive that 
the foreign public begins to grow fastidious. 
Not so long ago we congratulated ourselves on 
having any such thing as a railway to travel by; 
now we want all the comforts and punctilio of 
the most advanced institutions of the same sort 
abroad. From the point of view of the Western 
traveller there is, of course, reason in such 
complaints. But what of the Japanese point of 
view? The railways in this country are built 
for the people of the country, not for foreigners, 
Now Japanese ladies don’t object to tobacco 





smoke. On the contrary, many of them 
enjoy a whiff of the fragrant weed them- 
selves, and very dainty and graceful they 
look manipulating their microscopic pipes 
and lilliputian pinches of tobacco. It is true 
that smoking is rapidly going out of fashion 
among the middle and upper classes, but 
its doom is not yet sealed, and inasmuch as 
the Japanese gentleman smokes anywhere and 
everywhere in his own house, the day is still dis- 
tant when Japanese ladies will be in a position to 
dictate times and places for the enjoyment of 
this luxury, It must be remembered, too, that 
the objectionable elements of smoking have 
been introduced by foreigners themselves. The 
Japanese of former times managed to obey all 
their instincts of severe cleaniness while in- 
dulging in the habit. Neither the rooms ina 
respectable house nor the clothes of its inmates 
smelled offensively of stale tobacco. But since 
the introduction of cigars things have changed 
greatly for the worse. It is often a veritable 
ordeal, now-a-days, even for non-smokers of 
the slern sex, to make a journey by train. 
The Japanese have not yet disabused themselves 
sufliciently of their old notions about tobacco to 
think it necessary to enquire whether a fellow- 
passenger objects to smoking, and truth com- 
pels us to admit that many foreigners who use 
the railways in Japan are no better versed in the 
rules of ordinary politeness. We cannot ven- 
ture to say whether traffic conditions would 
justify the setting apart of at least one car for 
non-smokers, But that such a measure would 
be a great boon to a considerable section of the 
travelling public, there can be little doubt. 
The general management of railways in Japan 
has hitherto been highly creditable. It con- 
stitutes, indeed, one of the things on which the 
country may justly pride itself. The con- 
struction has been cheap and good; the en- 
gineering excellent, and there has been almost 
complete immunity from accidents. Is it not 
worth while to consider whether this record 
should be exposed to injury from such a petty 
cause as that spoken of above, or from an other 
and more legitimate ground of complaint, the 
bad lighting of the carriages? This latter is 
really a solid grievance. If it is not yet possible 
to adopt the measures universally practised in 
the West for the prevention or restriction of 
smoking, it is at least possible and incumbent 
to furnish the carriages with serviceable lamps 
instead of feeble glow-worms. 








Ow Saturday afternoon a ceremony of a pecu- 
liar character took place at the great temple 
of Daishin-in. It was a Buddhistic mass for 
the souls of the dead who perished nineteen 
years ago in the U.S. S. Onesda. The loss of 
the Oneida was the most terrible incident re- 
corded in the annals of Yokohama. The ship 
left this port one winter's evening, homeward 
bound. She had been some time on the station, 
and the day of her departure was spent in 
leave-takings between her officers and those 
on shore, with whom they were deservedly 
popular, Just as she was clearing the bay 
she came into collision with the P, & O 
steamer Bombay, inward bound. Owing to the 
darkness and other causes, fully explained 
atthe time, the Boméay failed to suspect the 
extent of the injuries suffered by the Onesda, 
and the latter sunk ina few minutes, carrying 
down with her a hundred and twenty-four 
officers and men. During the years that have 
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elapsed since the appalling incident most of the 
bodies, or at least their bones, have been re- 
covered, some taken from the wreck, some 
washed ashore, and their interment, from time 
to time, in the cemetery of the Settlement, has 
recalled the sad circumstances of their death. 
Not long ago the remains of the last on the un- 
happily long roll were laid in the grave, and the 
Buddhist priests of Daishin-in, the principal tem- 
plein the vicinity of Yokohama, resolved to per- 
form a grand mass forthe peace of the souls of the 
dead. It was a resolve that many persons will 
doubtless find strange and incongruous, but of 
the charitable and benevolent spirit that actuated 
it, there can be little question, At any rate, the 
people of Yokohama showed that they apprecia- 
ted the motive of the Buddhist priests, for, despite 
the long distance from the Settlement, they attend- 
ed the ceremony in large numbers. The Admiral 
of the U. S. Squadron, the U. S. Consul-General 
and some fifty leading residents of the Settlement 
were present. The mass was chaunted by 
seventy priests, clad in full canonicals, and no 
accessory was neglected to enhance the gor- 
geousness and impressiveness of the scene. 
Such events certainly tend to draw closer the 
bonds of union between Japan and the various 
nationalities to whom she has extended her hos- 
pitality. They matter little to the dead, but 
they remind the living that even through the 
saddest pages of the history of our intercourse 
with Japan, that ‘enduring purpose,” spoken 
of by poets, runs unbroken and unweakened. 


Awotusr addition has been made to the fleet 
of the Yokohama Sailing Club. The cutter 
yacht Daimyo took the water successfully at 
6 o'clock p.m. on the 3rd inst. The designing 
of yachts has altogether got beyond the ken of 
the mere shipwright and boat-builder ; and the 
drawings and calculations for the Daimyo were 
made by Mr. S. Terano, a student of 
Naval Architecture in the Imperial Univer- 
sity. So well has he done his work that 
the big lead keel on the outside, weighing 
nearly 3} tons, which forms her only ballast, has 
been placed so that she floated right to her trim 
on entering the water, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of her owner and designer. She is a shapely 
and wholesome looking craft, and looks capable 
of weathering any gale she may meet, her lead 
keel rendering her uncapsizable. Her principal 
dimensions are as follow:—34 feet over all, 
and 25 feet on load water line, 8 feet 
beam ; 5 feet draught of water, and 6 tons dis- 
placement. She is copper fastened, throughout, 
and coppered from keel to well above the water 
line. She carriesa great spread of canvas, hav- 
ing atotal area of 1,180 square feet, includ- 
ing her jib-topsail; her sailing length, this 
same topsail not being declared, is 29 feet. 
She was built under the supervision of Mr. G. 
Whitfield for Prof. C.D. West of Tokyo. We 
hear rumors of an American gentleman going 
in for a yacht of about this size from lines of the 
celebrated designer, Mr. E. Burgess, of Boston. 





Tue first of the classic events of the turf has 
‘been decided, and a comparatively unknown 
colt, Enthusiast, is the winner, the second being 
the celebrated Donovan, and the third, Pioneer, 
an animal that only made one appearance as a 
two-year-old. Enthusiast, a chesnut colt by 
Stirling—Cherry Duchess, belongs to Mr. Doug- 
las Baird, and never performed in public till at 
the Second October Meeting at Newmarket last 
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year, when he ran unplaced in the Middle Park 
Plate. His next essay was at the Newmarket 
Houghton, where ina field of nine he ran Royal 
Star toa head in the Criterion Stakes, and the 
next day in the Dewhurst Plate he was beaten 
by Donovan—on whom he has now turned the 
tables—by halfalength, butthe Duke of Portland's 
colt started at 100 to 30 on and the Two Thou- 
sand winner at 8toragst. Thus, as a two-year- 
old he never eamed a winning bracket. A very 
different record is that possessed by Donovan, 
who started thirteen times as a two-year-old, and 
won eleven races, amongst which were some of 
the plums of the T.Y.C., notably the Portland 
Stakes, worth £6,000. This colt is by Galopin— 
Mowerina, and is owned by the Duke of Port- 
land. He first carried silk at the Lincoln 
Spring, where inthe Brocklesly Stakes he beat ten 
others, and won the Portland Stakes at Leicester 
ina field of 25 runners. He followed this up 
by winning the New States at Ascot, a Foal 
Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting, the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes at Stockbridge, the Newmarket 
July Stakes, the Ham States at Goodwood, the 
Buckenham States at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting, and the next day the Hopeful 
Stakes, in which he started 100 torz on. He 
next won the Middle Park Plate, in which the 
Two Thousand winner ran unplaced, and wound 
up his two-year-old career by carrying off the 
Dewhurst Plate at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting. In stakes alone Donovan landed for his 
owner over £15,000 as a two-year-old, and a 
telegram in recent American papers announces 
thathe won the Prince of Wales Stakes at Leicester 
last month, value 11,000 sovereigns, but En- 
thusiast was not entered. In this race Pioneer 
was second, and Mr. Vyners’ filly Minthe third. 
The third in the Two Thousand is half-brother 
to Donovan, being a brown colt by Galopin— 
Moorhen. He only started once last year, in the 
Doveridge Stakes at Derby November meeting, 
which he won, Pioneer belongs to Mr, Abing- 
ton. The three placed horses in the Two Thou- 
sand are engaged in both Derby and Leger. 


Tue procedure which exposed the Tokyo Urban 
Assembly to so much abuse at the hands of cer- 
tain journalists is interesting, The first ques- 
tion to be considered was the tax on brothels, 
amounting to a total of 72,330 yen annually, 
The Standing Committee of the Assembly 
moved that, in order to equalize the assessment 
of taxes on all businesses and to bring the tax 
into accord with the value of the land on which 
it was imposed, the monthly rate should be 
changed to 5.7 sen per /subo. This meant re- 
ducing the tax by about 70 per cent., and its total 
proceeds from 72,330 yen to 19,035.72 yen. 
Mr. Yoshino then proposed that the rate should 
be revised to five times that charged on ordinary 
restaurants and tea-houses, on which basis the 
total would become 26,065.058 yen. This 
amendment was carried. The next item was 
the impost upon houses of assignation (Hrk¢te- 
chaya)—a total of 5,256 yen. The Standing 
Committee proposed to reduce this to 2,436.408 
yen. Mr. Yoshino would have made it 3,105.353 
yen, but the amendment of another member was 
carried and the total became 1,980.845 yen. 
Then came the question of the poll-tax on wo- 
men of ill-fame, who are at present divided into 
four grades for fiscal purposes. Mr. Yoshino 
proposed that these four grades should be re- 
duced to two, the first grade paying 1 yen a 
head, monthly, and the second grade 50 sen. 
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The Standing Committee was in favour of abo- 
lishing the tax altogether, and their opinion was 
strongly supported by Mr. Takanashi, who de- 
clared that discussion of these questions about 
the grades of prostitutes and so forth was en- 
tirely inconsistent with the Assembly's dignity. 
His protest seems to have carried much weight, 
for the Assembly ended by voting that the im- 
post should be abolished altogether. Apropos 
this we may mention that the Committee of 
Investigation appointed to enquire into the 
charges journalistically preferred against some 
of the Assembly’s ‘members, is stated to have 
applied to the newspapers by which the charges 
were formulated, asking them whether they had 
any evidence to support their statements, and 
whether they could particularise. The news- 
papers replied that they had merely given 
publicity to current rumours. 


Tuere has been formed in Hircshima an as- 
sociation calling itself the “ Political Friends 
Society.” Its head is Count Asano, formerly 
feudal chief of Hiroshima, and its programme 
is one of the most hopefully conceived things 
we have ever had the pleasure of reading. The 
document sets out by declaring that the duty 
of every loyal Samurai is to concern himself 
about the administrative affairs of his country, 
and it then proceeds to enumerate the prin- 
ciples of government advocated by the Society. 
Intercourse with foreign countries is to be con- 
ducted with stout regard to Japan's indepen- 
dence and to the principles of truth and right. 
In domestic affairs the rule of universal justice, 
without distinction of rank or person, is to ob- 
tain, In local government the juste milieu is 
to be struck as regards centralization and decen- 
tralization of power. In commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs the line is to be accurately drawn 
between what appertains to the Government and 
what appertains to the people. In finance, the 
currency is always to be hard money. In mili- 
tary affairs, the army and navy are to be raised 
to a strength duly proportioned to the country’s 
resources and requirements. In the civil 
service, all superfluous officials are to be re- 
moved. In public works, nothing that is not 
essential is to be undertaken. In all depart- 
ments of the Government strict economy is to 
be observed. In fiscal affairs, the taxes are 
to be reduced and the people’s condition made 
easy. In education, the duties of loyalty and 
patriotism are to be inculcated. In jurispru- 
dence, laws are not to be lightly enacted or 
altered, and everything interfering with personal 
liberty and the rights of the subject is to be 
amended. In the Executive, a truly responsible 
Cabinet is to be formed. And in general there 
are to be perfect accord between Sovereign and 
subject, a perfect division of functions, and 
a uniform manifestation of Japanese virtue to 
foreign countries. What a programme to be 
sure! Did its framers fancy that the millenium 
was at hand. 


Dr. Taxact, Inspector-General of Hospitals in 
the Imperial Japanese Navy, and Mrs. Takagi 
gave an afternoon party at the Rokumei-kan on 
Wednesday. Nearly all the leading Japanese 
and foreign residents of the capital were present. 
A remarkable exhibition of legerdemain had 
been organised for the amusement of the guests, 
and this with the strains of a military band and 
dancing combined to render the afternoon most 
enjoyable. 
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Amertca’s action about Behring Sea is a marked 
example of the flexibility of international law. 
Behring Sea is virtually an extension of the 
North Pacific Ocean. From shore to shore it 
stretches over ninety degrees of longitude, or 
some 4,000 miles. This immense expanse of 
water the United States now claims to be under 
her exclusive jurisdiction. The President has 
issued a proclamation forbidding the catch- 
ing of seals in Behring Sea by any persons 
other than those having authority from the 
United States Government; that is to say, by 
any persons except the agents and employés of 
the Alaska Commercial Company. Some years 
ago Russia attempted to enforce a preciscly 
similar claim in respect of the same waters. 
But the United States Government refused to 
entertain the idea for a moment, and Russia 
abandoned itas untenable, Subsequently Alaska 
passed from Russian. to American possession, 
and now America, on her own behalf, asserts 
and proceeds to put into practice the very claim 
that she scouted when advanced by Russia. 
The President does not, of course, issue such a 
proclamation on his own authority alone. He 
merely obeys an act of Congress passed on the 
znd of March, just before the end of the Cleve- 
land Administration. The act leaves him no 
discretion. But an act of Congress can scarcely 
over-ride international law, and it will be curious 
to see whether Great Britain acquiesces in a 
claim which, when advanced by Russia, she 
joined with the United States in opposing. 
ane 6 
Two things add to the interest of the situation. 
One is that, at the very time when Congress 
passed this arbitrary act, the Government of the 
United States was conducting a correspondence 
with Great Britain, Russia and Japan on the 
subject of joint action to prevent the destruction 
of the seal fishery in Behring Sea, and had 
already secured the acquiescence of those three 
Powers in a policy pointing to that end. The 
problem was eminently one requiring some such 
combination, For whereas the competence of 
each Power to preserve the seals cannot extend 
—according to hitherto received principles of 
international law—to waters more than a marine 
league distant from its shores, the fact that the 
seals were gradually becoming exterminated 
admitted of no doubt. The United States, 
however, might evidently have secured the 
desired end by diplomatic methods, and was, 
in fact, within sight of a successful arrange- 
ment, when Congress adopted this suddenly 
heroic method. The second interesting feature 
of the case is that this action on America’s part 
is in direct conflict with the position taken by 
her in respect of the Canadian fisheries. She 
claims for her own fishermen the right of enter- 
ing Canadian closed waters, while at the same 
time asserting her own right to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over a great branch of the Pacific such as 
Behring Sea. One effect of this bizarre course 
is that it will certainly facilitate a settlement of 
the Fisheries dispute. 





A compzNnpium of history, Shiga’s History of| 
Nations, somewhat similar to Swinton’s well- 
known work, has lately appeared in Tokyo, 
from the press of Messrs. Z. P. Maruya & Co. 
It bears on the title-page the name of Mr. W. D. 
Cox, of the Koto-Chu-gakko of Tokyo, who con- 
tributes a preface warmly in favour of the work 
and professes to have supervised it. On the 
whole the book is, comparatively speaking, a 
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creditable performance, and the historical facts 
are fairly correct. The attention paid to chro- 
nology is put forward as a strong point, but yet 
the antiquated theological dates for the Deluge 
and other pre-historical events are registered as 
gravely as if no doubt existed on the subject. 
The English: is by no means perfect; indeed, 
for a new edition a thorough revision is impera- 
tive. For instance, in the map inserted at 
pages 124-5, the singular error is twice made 
—a very common one with students here—of 
calling an emperor a dynasty. The notes to 
the map are also couched in a curious jargon— 
“Pinkish is the portion which adhered to the 
South Dynasty!” At page 144 it is stated that 
Iyemitsu “ proposed that all the daimyd should 
visit and reside in Yedo during half-a-year.” 
From this are we to infer the yearly six months’ 
stay of the daimyés at the Court of the Toku- 
gawas? The sentence is hot clear, and it is 
followed by another which is distinctly un- 
grammatical. The wording of the questions at 
the foot of the page is often odd, to say the least. 
What English examiner would ask questions in 
the following form ?—* What " of Mitsuhide? 7. 
What of Mitsuhide’s conspiracy? 8. What of 
Nobunaga's death?” (pages 128-9.) The 
writer's acquaintance with history is plainly not 
in all cases very exact or profound. From his 
reference to William HI. on page 536, it is 
evident that he is not aware that the Prince 
of Orange was a nephew of James II. “A 
competent acquaintance with the Waterloo 
Campaign would also have prevented the mis- 
leading statement that the English Duke of 
Wellington led the arimes of Europe against 
Napoleon.” Wellington merely commanded 
the allied armies of Great Britian and the 
United Netherlands. Nor was Napoleon fol- 
lowed into Flanders by “almost every young 
Frenchman that could shoulder a musket.” Of 
300,000 Frenchmen under arms, less than a 
half, 125,000, and these the most experienced 
troops, had been massed on the Belgian frontier, 
and were suddenly joined by Napoleon, who 
hoped to surprise Wellington and the Prus- 
sian Commander-in-Chief Bliicher before they 
could effect a junction, destroying them in 
detail. The chronological table at the close is 
so incorrect as to be worthless in its present 
state. Socrates did not die in yor. .c., Shake- 
speare was not born in 1546 a.p., neither 
Cromwell nor Molitre died in 1653 a.p., and 
Pascal was not born in 1683 a.p., having been 
buried more than 20 years before. We should 
also like to know why the birth of Christ is 
placed in the year cipher, and what meaning Mr. 
Shiga attaches to this figure as a date. These 
criticisms are not meant to be exhaustive, but 
are offered after a cursory glance at the work, 
which, as we said above, is not without its 
merits. The blunders, and this is saying a good 
deal, seem capable of easy correction in a new 
edition. 


AccorpinG to the Kobe Vippo, as quoted by the 
Nichi Niché Shimbun, China’s illiberality in 
refusing to sanction foreign industrial enter- 
prises at the open ports has been repaid in 
kind. One of Japan's chief difficulties in 
developing the cotton spinning industry is the 
expense of importing cotton, The staple is 
procurable in sufficient quantities in China, but 
it is put upon the market in the unginned con- 
dition, and according tothe present import tariff 
the duty paid by unginned cotton entering 
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Japan is inconveniently high. Mr. Shibusawa 
Eiichi and other promoters of the spinning 
industry therefore conceived the project of 
setting up a ginning mill in Shanghai so as to 
clean the staple before shipment. But the 
Chinese Authorities interfered, maintaining, as 
they had maintained in respect of other under- 
takings by foreigners, that no kind of manufac- 
turing industry is sanctioned by the Treaties. 
The treaty that China has with Japan is different 
from her treaties with other foreign Powers, but 
she suceeded in making good her case, or at 
least in showing that to persist in opposing her 
contention would have been construed as a very 
unfriendly act. Japan has now given her big 
neighbour a Roland for this Oliver by ordering 
the suspension of two match factories conducted 
by Chinese subjects in Kobe. Plainly if the 
treaty between the two empires does not permit 
Japanese subjects to engage in industrial enter- 
prises at the open ports of the Middle Kingdom, 
neither does it permit Chinese subjects to carry 
on such works in Japan, China must have been 
prepared for this when she adopted her pro- 
hibitory policy. 


Tue application of the first principles in the 
science of handicapping appears to be as little 
understood by the racing men of Tokyo as by 
those in Yokohama, for the same reason, namely, 
that they have a great deal yet to learn. 
“Public form” can have received very litle 
attention by the Solons who distributed the 
weights in the handicap for the Japan Subscrip- 
tion Griffins of 1888 and 188g at the forthcoming 
meeting at Ueno. In this race Chambertin is 
let in with the ridiculous impost of 165 Ib. It 
is true the Tokyo handicap is lowered all 
round, but of the field which Chambertin 
squandered at Negishi with 180 Ib. up, six 
ponies are entered at Ueno, and are treated as 
follows :—Compared with the Yokohama handi- 
cap Schnapps has 2lb. less, Jackpot lb. less, 
Harakobu 4lb. less, Sekito 5lb. less, Bendigo 
glb. less, and Chambertin 75/6. /ess.. Now, in 
the Japan Stakes Chambertin had to carry a 
penalty of 14lb. for winning the Silk Cup, and 
he won—‘‘asily by several lengths,” the report 
says—from Harakobu, that is to say, he gave 
the latter a stone and a good beating. In the 
Hokkaido Handicap weight was piled up on 
Chambertin to the tune of 18olb., Harakobu 
receiving 26lb., and other ponies considezably 
more, but with that result? Simply that nothing 
got near the top-weight, and he won “ pulled up 
on the post.” Bendigo was second, and al- 
though he will carry glb. less in Tokyo, re- 
latively with Chambertin it will be 6 lb. more, 
and late Tatters instead of giving Harakobu 
26lb. will only concede 15lb. It is true there is 
an unknown animal, Pashikoro, 136 Ib., in the 
handicap, to whom Chambertin gives 2gib., and 
unless the race is meant for him it is impossible 
to discover upon what basis these calculations 
are made. In the Half-bred Handicap there 
are weights that it is difficult to believe will 
have the effect of’ “bringing ‘em together.” 
Starling and St. Julien have each an im- 
post of 131lb. Starling won two races in 
the Autumn, in one of which he beat Hi- 
gashiyama with only 5lb. difference in the 
weights, and this year Starling ran second to 
Higashiyama and beat Tamarai at even weights 
in the Spring Plate. With the difference of a 
stone for his year, Starling also ran second to 
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the same weight as a pony that started for the 
first time at the meeting just passed, having 
been left over from last year through an injury, 
and who, as yet, has never been in the vicinity 
ofawinner. The deeper the puzzle is studied 
the more difficult does its solution appear. 
InvesticaTtons have been made by the Tokyo 
Civic Authorities as to the number of Com- 
panies, industrial and commercial, existing in 
the capital at the end of last year (1888). The 
results are that the total number of firms was 
226, with an aggregate capital of 48,762,210 
yen. Of these firms 93 have obtained official 
licenses—which means that their capital is raised 
by shares put on the open market—and 133 are 
registered as Companies trading with the capital 
of their projectors only. Outof the total, 114 
are companies of limited liability and 12 of 
unlimited. Classfied by groups according to 
their objects and the amounts of the capital of 
each group, the following are the results :— 









yes. 
Agricultural Companies th 75,000 
Fisting Companies , 1 2.806.140 

tile Companies 68 4.337.570 
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panies ie 10... Capital 258,000 
Communication Companies ...... 22 ... Capital 22,Sn0,500 
Insurance Companies........ 4... Capital 1,850,000 
Miscellaneous Companies... 20. Capital "144,100 


Among these firms the number having capitals 
above 100,000 yen is 82, and among these, 
again, 8 have capitals above a million, namely, 
2 fishing companies, 4 industrial and 2 com- 
munications ; nine have capitals above $500,000 
but under a million, namely, 1 mercantile, 6 in- 
dustrial, and 2 communications ; sixty-five have 
capitals above 150,000 yew but under 500,000, 
namely, 4 agricultural, 2 fishing, 20 mercautile, 
28 industrial, 1 printing and publishing, 4 com- 
munications, 3 insurance, and 3 miscellaneous. 


Thr Kokumin-no-tomo, commenting on the ex- 
planation given by Count Ito as to Art. XVI. 
of the Constitution—dealing with fixed ex- 
penditures—remarks that expenditures relating 
to the Army and Navy come under the head of 
such fixed expenditures as are based by the 
Constitution upon the powers appertaining to 
the Emperor, and therefore cannot be reduced or 
rejected by the Diet except with the concurrence 
of the Government. In this case it is in- 
cumbent on the Cabinet to take every possible 
step towards ensuring that the estimates be as 
near to the actual outlay as can be calculated. 
Unless extreme care is exercised in the fixing 
of such items, our contemporary sees grave 
reason to fear that difficulties will arise between 
the Government and the people. 








Tuar the interests of persons treading the by- 
ways, of commerce are not always consistent 
with the interests of those following the high- 
ways is a fact well established by experi- 
ence. We have an example of it under our 
eyes in Yokohama, where many foreigners are 
opposed to Treaty Revision simply because 
they fear that the narrow grooves in which 
their own business lies at present, would dis- 
appear were the track widened and freed from 
restrictions. So it is with a little coterie of 
Nagasaki Japanese merchants. They have 
hitherto found their account in exporting to 
Korea chintzes and calicoes obtained from 
Shanghai. Whether they originated the trade 
of their own foresight, or whether they merely 
took advantage of the fact that 
the terminus of the Japan 1! 
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vany’s 
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steamers plying between this empire and Korea, 
we do not know. The former hypothesis is 
the more natural, since shipping facilities are 
generally begotten of, instead of begetting, 
tradal impulses. But the Nagasaki folks take 
the latter view, and are correspondingly per- 
turbed because the Japan Mail Company has 
now opened a line of steamers travelling from 
Shanghai, v/a Chefoo, to Ninsen, Pusan, and 
Gensan, and leaving Nagasaki out in the cold. 
“The result of this,” say the Nagasaki com- 
plainants, “is that Korea will get her piece- 
goods direct from Shanghai; Nagasaki will thrust 
out of the running altogether, A secondary 
result is that Korean exports will naturally go into 
the hands of those who conduct the import busi- 
ness, Japan will therefore be a double sufferer, 
losing both the import and the export trade. 
And a third consequence will be that, the imports 
from Shanghai to Nagasaki being diminished 
the exports from the Jatter place to China w 
be similarly affected.” It is easy to see that 
out of such materials as this a very plausible 
case can be constructed, and the Nagasaki 
merchants have not failed to make the most of 
the circumstances. But the plain fact is that 
if Nagasaki owed its trade with Korea entirely 
to the temporary accident that it enjoyed the 
monopoly of shipping facilities to tha peninsula, 
Accord- 








the trade was fictitious and preca 
ing to their own showing, the Nagasaki people 
were pure superfluities in the business, since 
they only came into it because they happened 
to occupy a commanding position en route. 
It is true that much of the commerce of dis- 
tribution has, the world over, always been due 
to accidents of position. From this point of 
view, Nagasaki may well be chagrined since it 
ses to be a junction station on the road. 
But ought the steamship company to be in- 
fluenced by such an argument? We presume 
that the directors have altered the route in obe- 
dience to the requirements of commerce: in 
other words, because they have good evidence 
that Nagasaki cannot any longer maintain its 
peculiar position ; that trade is doing what trade 
always does, flowing into direct channels instead 
of being abnormally diverted to stations lying 
outside the straight line, and that if Japanese 
steamers do not absorb the traffic between China 
and Korea, other steamers will not be slow to 
sail into the breach, 
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Tur Fi Shimpo thus describes the election of 
members of the Yokohama Shtka¥ (City As- 
sembly) :—The election of the Yokohama 
Assembly gave tise to a considerable amount of 
itement, for, Yokohama being the first treaty 
port in which the city system was put in force, a 
general belief prevailed that from the result of 
the voting there, a pretty correct estimate could 
be formed as to how the elections would go in 
other cities. Between the merchants’ and land- 
holders’ parties feeling ran high, considerable 
rivalry having already been aroused in connec- 
tion with the control of the public property of 
the city and also with the Prefectural Assembly 
election, Both parties had commitee-rooms 
established in various districts, and no means 
were left untried which might tend to suc- 
cess, the merchants’ party having even, so it 
is alleged, enlisted the aid of certain Soshz- 
like individuals who lounged about the head 
quarters of the par 
The voting by electors of the third class took 
place on the 28th ultimo, and resulted in 











armed with stout cudgels, 











victory for the landholders, Of 606 electors 
455 voted, and the successful candidates in this 
section were Messrs. Y. Shimura, S. Kawamura, 
K. Masuda, ]. Oyama, J. Suzumoto, B. Tazawa, 
I. Ito, T. Fukushima, Y. Yamada, Y. Kuro- 
zawa, R. Miyao, and J. Okazawa. The voting 
of the electors of the second class resulted dif- 
ferently, however, the merchants’ party being 
victorious with the following candidates :— 
Messrs. K. Yamada, S. Tozuka, K. Otani, 
T. Higuchi, O. Nakayama, R. Kimura, K. 
Nishimura, M. Asada, K. Ohama, J. Yano, 
B. Honda, and K. Sdda. The roll of second- 
class electors contains 84 names, but only 79 
votes were cast. The first class electors, 
13 in number, voted for the merchants’ party, 
which thus has a two-thirds majority in 
the Assembly, The successful candidates in 
this section were :—Messrs: Y. Mogi, J. Hara, S. 
Hiranuma, F, Watanabe, T. Shimada, K. Mi- 
noda, M. Ono, S. Kurusu, T. Ishikawa, J. 
Wakao, K. Abe, and M. Masuda. It is anti- 
cipated that the election of three candidates to 
be submitted the Emperor for nomination 0 
the office of Shtcho will take place shortly. 


A Jaranese newspaper states that Mr. Hsia, 
formerly Chinese Minister in Tokyo, and now, 
so far as we know, undergoing an investigation 
in respect of a transaction in copper, managed, 
actually or nominally, by him during his re- 
sidence in Tokyo, has committed suicide. A 
telegram received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo from Peking is given as the authority 
for this statement, but on enquiry at the Fo- 
reign Office we learn that no such telegram has 
been received. The story is evidently a canard. 
For our own part, we have every confidence in 
Mr. Hsi’s ability to clear himself of the charge 
preferred against him, though our confidence 
in the successful exercise of that ability is by no 
means equally strong. Mr. HsG, by refusing 
obstinately to conform to the universally re- 
cognised principle of paying one’s way in Chin, 
has made many enemies, who are probably actie 
now in their machinations to achieve his ruin. 








We are doubtless indebted to Professor Sekiya, 
of the Imperial University, for a timely and in- 
teresting table published in the Oficéa? Gasei:e, 
ing the number of earthquake shocks fe: 
in Tokyo and registered at the Central Observa. 
tory in the Geographical Bureau of the Home 
Office from 1875 to 1889. In publishing cs 
table, the Oficial Gaseite alludes to the recent!y 
circulated ramours—which it very properly de- 
nounces as absurd—to the effect that a destruc- 
tive earthquake must be expected to visit the 
capital very shortly, So persistently and with 
so much assurance have these rumours been 
bruited abroad that considerable perturbation is 
felt by the public, and some people have been 
foolish enough to allow their alarm to interfere 
with their business, The Oficial Gazette says 
that alarge part of the area on which the city of 
Tokvo stands, being of the character of alluvial 
deposit, is exceptionally sensitive to shocks of 
earthquake, a statement not particularly cal- 
culated to set men’s minds at rest, though it 
may satisfy their intelligence. What is more to 
the point is that these statistics, covering 2 
period of fifteen years, unmistakably indicate 
the three closing and the three opening months 
of the year as the period of maximum seismic 
activity for Tokyo. March is #he month, par 
excellence, and next to it comes December. 
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The order in respect of frequency of shocks is 
March, December, February, May, January, 
November, October, April, June, July, Septem- 
ber, August. We append the statistics :— 


‘Tus Statistics oF Eartnguaxes per at Toxvo pone 1875-1889" 
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Tue vernacular press says that there is a move- 
ment on foot among the leading mercantile men 
in the capital and Yokohama with the object of 
issuing letters of invitation to foreign merchants 
with whom they have business relations, in 
order that the latter may be induced to visit 
Japan at the time of next year's exhibition. 
The idea is that special facilities should, if 
possible, be obtained from the steamship com- 
panies for persons thus invited—as, for example, 
a reduction of twenty or thirty per cent. in fares. 
On the occasion of the Second Domestic In- 
dustrial Exhibition, held eight years ago, about 
a hundred letters of invitation were sent abroad, 
and although very few persons responded by 
coming to Japan, it is believed that their visit 
resulted in considerable benefit to the country. 
The Exhibition next year will undoubtedly 
eclipse everything that has gone before. We 
shall see there the finest examples of Japanese 
art manufactures, representing the renaissance 
that has happily rescued the country from the 
purely imitative tendencies of a few years back. 
Months ago we heard of the best artists in 
Tokyo and Kyoto having already determined 
upon the articles they should exhibit and having 
set about producing them, Doubtless it has 
already occurred to the Committee that steps 
should be taken at an early date to advertise 
the Exhibition in the leading journals of 
America and Europe. A descriptive circular 
should also be prepared and sent freely to 
clubs, mercantile institutions, newspapers, and 
private individuals in the West. There has 
always been a great want of enterprise on the 
part of Japanese projectors so far as the outside 
world is concetned, but on an occasion so 
exceptional and important as next year’s exhi- 
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bition, we may hope that more thorough mea- 
sures will be adopted. We may be allowed, 
perhaps, to suggest to the very enterprising 
management of the re-constituted Grand Hotel 
that a circular issued directly by the Hoiel 
might prove to be bread cast upon fertile 
waters. Under any circumstances, 18go ought 
to be a great year for hotels in Tokyo and 
Yokohama, but it might be made greater by a 
little timely effort. The grand new Tokyo 
Hotel, by the way, seems to hang fire. Instead 
of being fully ready to receive guests at a season 
when custom would have come in overwhelming 
quantity, it promises to be still in the brick-and- 
mortar stage next summer. 


Tue names of the five Japanese gentlemen 
who projected the religious ceremonial of last 
Saturday on behalf of the officers and men who 
perished in the Oneida, are Messrs, S. Ishii, 
Y. Miyazaki, R. Yazawa, A. Kunitaro, and S. 
Namikawa, We do not know how these gen- 
tlemen feel about the local celebrity they have 
acquired, but it can scarcely be pleasant for 
them to see themselves described by an Eng- 
lish journal as “a Japanese firm of wreckers.” 
A “wrecker,” according to the lexicon, is ‘* one 
who plunders the goods cast on shore froma 
wrecked vessel; one who allures ships to des- 
truction by exhibiting false lights and by other 
means for the sake of plunder.” It is con- 
ceivable that the pastime of wrecking may 
have been counted legitimate business by the 
folks among whom the journalist employing 
the term was brought up, But this will not 
appreciably console Messrs. Ishii, Miyazaki 
and Company for being called such ugly names. 
Not alone the men themselves, however, but 
also the religious rites organized by them have 
perplexed the critics. One journal, while 
warmly applauding. the spirit that dictated the 
ceremony, says that the ceremony itself ‘ may 
not accord with American or European ideas.” 
Why not? Are masses for the repose of the 
souls of the dead unknown in Europe and 
America, and do the chaunting of litanies and 
the burning of incense form no part of the 
observance? Another journal declares that ‘all 
the services were conducted with a devoutness 
and decorum, impressive, interesting, and curious 
in the extreme.” It appears, then, that devout- 
ness and decorum are curious in the extreme 
when practised in connection with a religious 
ceremonial. These are ribald times, we fear, 





Tux Railway Authorities have commenced to 
put into practice their intention of running 
carriages with closets on roads of any length. 
The first of these carriages made its appearance 
on the Tokyo- Yokohama section of the Tokaido 
Railway last Monday. Itis a large third-class 
carriage on bogie trucks, capable of accom- 
modating quite anumber of passengers, and of 
course accessible to everybody travelling in the 
train, We presume that the plan pursued will 
be to keep the carriage only partially filled, so 
that there may always be room for persons 
desiring to occupy it temporarily, Ten such 
carriages are to be added to the rolling stock of 
the Yokohama-Tokyo section, and a sufficient 
number to the Tokyo-Nagahama line. It is 
obviously wise that they should be third-class 
carriages. We were surprised to observe that, 
in a recent article of the AMatnichi Shimbun, 
where allusion was made to the death of Mr. 
Hida and its cause, the Tokyo journal 
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advocatéd the provision of carriages with 
necessaries for the use of first and second 
class passengers, at any rate, supposing that 
they could not yet be supplied for the third 
class. 
tion, 


This was certainly a curious conten- 
Third-class passengers in Japan number 
at least ten to every one second-class passenger, 
and whereas a first-class or second-class 
passenger is always at liberty to enter a third- 
class carriage, no such freedom of change be- 
longs to the third-class passenger. Plainly the 
proper course is to attend to the wants of the 
third-class passengers, and leave the others to 
avail themself of the accommodation if they 
pleased. 
*\* 

Since the question of smoking in Japanese 
railway carriages was ventilated in these columns, 
our attention has been called to the fact that 
non-smoking second-class carriages are provid- 
ed on the Government railways, and that anyone — 
objecting to smoking has only to occupy them ; 
while as for the first-class, being divided into 
three compartments, persons riding in it should 
have no difficulty in avoiding tobacco fumes. 
We confess that we had overlooked the fact of 
a second-class carriage being thus set apart, 
but our failure to note it was due to the absence 
of any resolute attempt to enforce the rule of not 
smoking. The’ railway officials certainly gives 
themselves very little concern about the question, 
and the public cannot be expected to observe 
regulations that are treated in a perfunctory 
manner by the framers. We donot attach much 
importance to the matter ourselves, but as it has 
been made a subject of complaint, it is our duty 
to bring it to the notice of those concerned. 
Tue Society for the improvement of Japanese 
Prisons held its inaugural meeting on the 30th 
ultimo in the Koseikan, Kobikicho, Tokyo. 
The large hall of the building was filled to over- 
flowing. Various spcech-s were delivered, 
commencing with one by My, Ugawa, Director 
of the Investigation Bureau of the Society, who 
explained the motives of the association's forma- 
tion, After his address about a hundred ladies 
joined in chaunting the National Anthem. Mr, 
Ishizawa, Director of the Bureau of General 
Affairs, then read the report, and there followed 
congratulatory addresses, either delivered in 
person or read by proxies, from Prince Sanjo, 
Count Ito, and Viscount Yamao. Count Ito 
said that in ancient times, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident, prisons were regarded 
merely as places for confining criminals so as 
to prevent them, from going at large. Little by 
little, however, the question came to be viewed 
in aclearer light, and people learned to recognise 
that a prison may serve three purposes; first, to 
punish offenders, secondly, to deter from the 
commission of crime, and thirdly, to reform 
those confined, Long discussions have been 
carried on as to whether all these objects 
should be combined in a prison system, or 
whether one or two only should be kept in view, 
and such discussions have necessarily included 
the question whether, and if so to what extent, 
it is justifiable in the interests of society to 
subject criminals to restraints calculated to 
impair their bodily powers and to shorten their 
lives. Evidently arguments of this nature ex- 
tend far beyond the scope of mere prison sysiems, 
and even involve the question of capital punish- 
ment, once so lightly resorted to in the East and 
West alike, but now so sparingly employed in all 
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civilized countries. The result of it all is that 
between the prisons of to-day and those of former 
years a difference exists almost as wide as the 
interval between heaven and earth. Not, indeed, 
that the sages of early ages were entirely oblivious 
of so important a matter. Plato, for example, 
laid down the principle that three kinds of 
prisons should be constructed, one for persons 
still under or awaiting trial, a second for men 
who had committed misdemeanours, and a third 
for the graver class of criminals. He further 
insisted that prisons should be built in localities 
entirely apart from ordinary dwellings. It 
appears, therefore, that the present most ad- 
vanced principles of prison reform were ap- 
preciated two thousand years ago. But Plato 
was before his time: his theory remained simply 
atheory. England was the first to take up the 
subject in a practical manner. In 1699 a 
. teligious society appointed a Committee to 
report upon prison management; in 1728 the 
Touse of Commons took a similar step, and in 
1772 the publication of a work advocating the 
method of separate cells gave a strong impulse 
to the movement. In 1776 the United States of 
America became the scene of a strong agitation 
in favour of prison reform, and the opinions 
then .expressed found an echo throughout 
Europe. Belgium carried the principle further, 
perhaps, than any other State, and the German 
Penal Code of 1877 provided that prisoners 
should be separated according to the nature of 
their offences. Since 1845 a society called the 
International Prison Association, has established 
branches in many countries, and prison manage- 
ment has now been almost raised to a place 
among the exact sciences. The establishment 
of a similar society in Japan, Count Ito went on 
to say, is therefore a matter of sincere congra- 
tulation, and its beneficial effects cannot be 
small. The Japanese Criminal Code has been 
brought into line with the best models of Euro- 
. pean jurisprudence and it is essential that the 
prison system should be equally improved. 
“The Society,” concluded his Excellency, 
“cannot do better work than to investigate th 
actual condition of prisons in Japan, publishing 
the results of its investigations in the press and 
submitting them to the Authorities. It is most 
humane and proper. that private individuals 
should not trust a question so important to 
official investigation and solution, but should 





take it up themselves and do what they can to} 


place iton a satisfactory basis. Prison reform 
is a matter that closely concerns the national 
reputation, and not alone those engaged directly 
in prison management, but the .public at large 
must wish success to this Society.” 





Ir is not unpleasant to be sometimes amused 
by the eccentricities of our neighbours, but 
charity prescribes a limit to the enjoyment of 
this pastime, and we doubt whether the limit 
was not exceeded when the Japan Gazelle con- 
seted to publish such a letter as that which 
appeared recently in its correspondence columns 
over the signature of “F.S."_ It is true that 
writers to the local press have an uncommonly 
free field in this Settlement. Letters are inserted 
which, anywhere else, would be consigned 
without an instant’s hesitation to the waste-paper 
basket. Such license is regrettable for some 
reasons, but in a community so small that every- 
body knows everybody else either personally or 
by name, it is difficult to exercise much discrimi- 
nation, But “F,S.”, truly “F,S,” puts himself 
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outside the pale of all indulgence. Nothing 
but the length of his letter can persuade us that 
he ever seriously hoped to see it in print. Its 
matter is monstrously exaggerated and its man- 
ner quaintly illiterate. ‘The man is evidently so 
uneducated that the value of language is quite 
unappreciated: by him, while his capacity for 
forming a sober judgment is so small that he 
blunders into exaggerated nonsense from the 
very outset. It appears that he is married toa 
Japanese lady, who seems to affect foreign cos- 
tume, and who accordingly finds herself “ at the 
mercy of a Japanese mob.” “ F.S." is careful 
to define what he means by “a Japanese mob.” 
It is “not composed of scavengers and jinriki- 
sha coolies, but, as far as appearances go, of all 
classes of society, including the supposed-to-be 
educated classes.” Now “ F.S,” declares that 
“at the present day, that is after thirty years of 
foreign intercourse, a Japanese lady cannot ap- 
pear in a foreign dress in the streets of Tokyo, 
the capital of Japan and the supposed centre of 
progress and intelligence, without having to 
run the gauntlet through a foul-mouthed mob 
who hurl all manner of opprobrious and grossly 
obscene epithets at her”—a mob, observe, 
“composed of all classes of society.” Of course 
this is a falsehood. What kind of unhappy ac- 
cidents may have befallen “F.S.” in sober 
reality or in his own heated imagination, w 

cannot tell, but as for his monstrous pretence 
that no Japanese lady dressed in foreign cos- 
tume can appear in the streets without exposing 
herself to “ opprobrious and grossly obscene 
epithets ” at the mouths of apparently respectable 
folks, we doubt whether even “F.S.” himself 
believes it. Nor does he stop here. He him- 
self seems to have fared badly in Tokyo. “At 
the present day,” he declares, “in spite of all 
official professions of friendship and goodwill 
towards foreigners, a foreigner cannot walk 
through the streets of Tokyo with a Japanese 
lady, whether she be in Japanese or foreign 
dress, without being subject to the same igno- 
minous treatment.” Were there any degrees 
of comparison in absolute falsehoods, this tale 
would rank higher than the preceding. If “ F. 
S." has found in his own experience anything 
justifying such delusions, some particularly un- 
kind providence must have directed his peri- 
grinations, and the best thing he can do is to 
hide his mishaps in his own bosom. He now 
threatens the Fapan Gazelfe with an action at 
law because that journal, in moderate but for- 
cible terms, justly denounced his ridiculous ex- 
aggerations and silly inconsistencies. ‘Truly 
the pity of such exhibitions is stronger than their 
absurdity. We are sorry for “F. S.,” and we 
recommend him, if he has any friends, to consult 
some of them before again setting himself up 
as a spectacle for public ridicule. 














Stvce the rgth ultimo the: Prefect of Shizuoka 
has steadily mended from the, effects of the in- 
juries received by him in the railway accident 
on the rith ultimo. It appears that the injury 
was caused by an iron bridge-girder, one of a 
number laden upon the cars of the train, The 
girder was thrown forward at the moment of 
collision, and in passing inflicted an ugly wound 
jon the Prefect’s foot. The Prefect’s state of 
health does not seem to have been very satis- 
factory at the time~—he is always a free liver— 
inflammation set in, which might have 
been relieved without much difficulty by a 


jand 





little resolute and timely surgery. When the 





well known Dr. Takagi went from Tokyo to 
visit the sufferer, he found him in a very low 
condition, but was able to give tolerably 
speedy relief. Dr. Takagi extracted from the 
wound a piece of gravel about as large as a 
pea; which operation was comically interpreted 
by one of the vernacular newspapers to mean 
that the Prefect’s system was ‘“ permeated with 
sand.” 


In the terrible story of the disaster at Samoa on 
March 16th there were two incidents that will 
stir the pulses of Englishmen the world over. 
One was the order given by the United States 
Admiral Kimberly when he found that the fate 
of the Zrenfon was sealed. So soon as the 
immense waves—waves whose fury was com- 
pared to discharges of grape shot—had taken 
complete command of the ship, and were lifting 
her on to the reef where her life must be beaten 
out in a few minutes, the gallant old gentleman 
ordered the United States flag to be run up and 
bade the band play the  Star-spangled Banner.” 
It would be a sacrilege to paint this scene ver- 
bally. The simple grandeur of the thing is more 
eloquent than any words ever written. But over 
and above the pride that every Anglo-Saxon 
must feel in such an incident, telling as it does 
that the spirit of the fine old times lives as green 
and fresh as ever—over and above this pride 
rises the sober thought, how perfect must have 
been the discipline that made the execution of 
such an order possible at such a moment. 
America’s sorrow for the disaster that befel her 
ships is not without consolation. The second 
incident was the cheer—a “ringing cheer” we 
read—given by the Zrenfon to the Calliope as 
the latter cast off her hawsers and started to 
battle her way seaward through the hurricane. 
This is how American hearts go out to their 
English kith and kin in moments of danger. 


Tue Rising Sun of Nagasaki speaks of the 
coal-mining operations‘on the island of Matsu- 
shima as though such a disabling catastrophe, 
had overtaken them that the works would have 
to be abandoned, and the money hitherto spent 
on them regarded as a total loss. Our own 
enquiries show that this is happily an exaggera- 
tion. Itis true that a leak has been developed 
in the shaft, but the amount of water percolating 
into the mine can easily be managed even 
with the small pumps now 7” sifu. Water had 
always been looked for, and arrangements to 
deal with a much larger inflow than has now 
occurred would. very soon have been completed 
under any circumstances. The sum of what 
has happened is that the leak was encountered 
a little sooner than the time anticipated by the 
engineers, but it is far from being a leak of 
such dimensions as to interfere with the pros- 
pects of the mine, 


Tne literary papers of the metropolis inform 
us of the establishment of a new society, the 
result of whose labours should be pecuniarly 
interesting to scholars, and indeed: to all per- 
sons who take an intelligent interest in the city 
in which many of our readers reside. It is 
styled the “Yedo Society” (Edo Kwai), and 
numbers among ils supporters such well-known 
names as Naité Chisd, Kurimoto Joun, and 
Komiyama Sinsuke, The object of the society 
is indicated by its name. It will occupy itself 
with ascertaining, preserving, and elucidating 
all noteworthy facts connected with the old 


feudal city of Yedo,-—facts which are rapid): 
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passing away from the ken of the citizens of|ther American commodities are to be sent to| would be sure to result.” * * * The work 


of its successor, modern Tokyo. Not ad- 
ministrative and political matters only will be 
dealt with,—though these too will receive their 
meed of attention,—but such things as the cele- 
brated sights of the elder city, the changes that 
have occurred in the names of places within 
its boundaries, religious observances and fes- 
tivals, commercial customs, hygienic precautions, 
social usages and amusements, local slang, local 
magnates and other worthies of an elder day, 
celebrated catastrophes,—in fact anything and 
everything concerning Yedo that can have im- 
portance in the eyes of the historian, the moralist, 
and the politician, The Yedo Society is just 
in time; for many intelligent men still live who 
were grown men already before Commodore 
Perry blew the blast which made the walls of 
Old Japan’s exclusiveness fall down as those 
of Jericho before -the seven trumpets of rams 
horns. Another twenty years, and it would be 
too late. Dusty documents will, no doubt, 
remain even then in not inconsiderable quan- 
tities.” But dusty documents are a poor sub- 
stitute for the voice of a living tradition. 


We must say that, as compared with the pro- 
phecies of the vernacular press generally, the 
opinion of the Choya Shimbun in respect of 
the future of the Imperial University commends 
itself to our judgment. An idea, reflected in 
the columns of several Tokyo journals, prevails 
that one of the first measures taken by the Die; 
next year will be a large reduction of the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Education, 
and that the grant to the University will be 
altogether struck out of the Budget. The 
Choya Shimbun cannot entirely endorse such 
a forecast. It thinks that the University is the 
very head and front of education in Japan, and 
that so long as the empire exists the University 
may be expected to receive public support. 
As for the Educational Department, some of 
the functions now discharged by it will pro- 
bably be delegated to localities; the funds 
appropriated to its maintenance will probably 
be diminished and the Department itself may 
perhaps become a bureau of the Home Office. 
But the University will stand. It is indeed a 
‘matter for national congratulation that private 
colleges are beginning to spring up in ever 
increasing numbers throughout the provinces. 
But it does not follow that the Imperial Univer- 
sity also should be abandoned to private 
enterprise. On the contrary, it will acquire 
additional importance from the abolition of the 
Mombusho as a separate department of State, 
and the duty of enabling it to stand above all 
private institutions of the same kind will be- 
come more imperative than ever. The strong 
probability is that the money granted annually 
for its support by the Diet will increase rather 
than diminish. 

Unpounpep satisfaction is expressed by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun at the decision to im- 
prove the Yokohama Harbour and to build 
docks there. Within thirty years, the Tokyd 
journal observes, Yokohama has grown to be 
the most important harbour in the empire. In 
rapidity of development it may be compared 
with even Hongkong. Gradually commercial 
prosperity is extending eastward from the West 
America is gigantic in her tradal strides, and her 
principal Western harbour, San Francisco, is 
situated directly v7 Whe- 
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the Orient or Oriental commodities to America, 
Yokohama must be taken en rouse. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that one day Yokohama 
will rank first among commercial harbours in 
the East. That the shipping which enters there 
will increase steadily cannot be doubted. The 
importance of the proposed harbour works 
needs no demonstration, The Nicht Nichi 
dwells also upon the necessity of having a dock- 
yard at such a commercial centre, and ex- 
presses the hope that the projected docks will 
be carried through and that the shares of the 
Company will be disposed of as much as possible 
to citizens of Yokohama. We should echo the 
latter hope more warmly if these shares were 
procurable by foreigners, but under present 
arrangements foreigners are shut out of nearly 
all paying enterprises in Japan. 





From China papers we learn that His Excel- 
lency Herr von Brandt, Minister for Germany 
at Peking, left that city on the 22nd ult. amid 
volleys of bombs and crackers, on leave. His 
Excellency left Tientsin on the 26th in the 
steamer Kowshing for Shanghai, at which port 
he joined the Bayern for Europe. Before 
sailing His Excellency was entertained by a 
large number of Germans at the Club Concordia, 
who displayed much enthusiasm in drinking the 
Minister's health and prosperity, the function 
terminating with the thrice-repeated ‘ Hoch”! 
Thirty years of service in the East have told 
considerably on Herr von Brandt's health, and 
it is absolutely necessary that he should visit 
Europe to restore his physical strength. Origin- 
ally in the 11th Regiment of Prussian Infantry, 
“it was soon discovered,” says the Chinese Times, 
that ‘he was a many-sided and accomplished 
man of fine natural capacity, and he was removed 
to the Prussian Consular Service." He was ap- 
pointed first to Cairo and Alexandria, where he 
so distinguished himself that he was promoted 
as attaché to Count Eulenburg on a special 
political and commercial mission to Siam, 
China, and Japan, ultimately being entrusted 
with the duty of making the first approaches 
to the Imperial Chinese Government at Peking. 
Whilst in Shanghai, Herr von Brandt made the 
aquaintance of General Gordon, whose success- 
ful campaigns against the Taiping rebels were 
frequently witnessed with soldierly interést by 
the sometime Prussian infantry officer. Count: 
Eulenburg, having made a treaty with Japan, 
appointed Herr von Brandt Consul for Prussia 
in Yokohama in 1864, where he formed a 
close friendship with Sir Harry Parkes, an 
intimacy which only ended in the death of 
the British Minister at a time when both 
were serving their respective countries in the 
same capital. Herr von Brandt had not long 
been Consul in Yokohama before he was 
promoted to be Minister Resident of Prussia 
in Tokyo, but in 1866, when war broke out 
with Austria he hastened home to offer his 
sword to the King, but, though too late, he was 
rewarded for his patriotic zeal, and ultimately | 
returned to his post in Japan, where he remain- 
ed till 1875, when he was appointed Minister of 
Germany in Peking. Herr von Brandt is the 
son of a well-known Prussian General of Divi- 
sion, whose memoirs were admirably written 
and extensively read, and if during his rest and 
leisure at home the German. Minister should 
follow his father’s example, a valuable contri- 


of removing the railway bridge at Tientsin has 
been commenced, but proceeds very slowly, a 
whole week having been occupied in raising 
one of the piles nine feet. There are 52 of these 
piles and they have been driven 30 feet into the 
bed of the river. * * * It seems only a few days 
ago that we reported that a cold snap had 
occurred at Tientsin, and that the waterfowl 
were hanging round the Settlement doubtful 
whether the time had arrived for the flight 
north. We now learn that it is disagreeably 
hot, and that on the 24th ultimo the temperature 
had risen to g2, * * * Notwithstanding 
the treaty made last autumn, there still appears 
to be some friction in regard to the passports 
for missionaries. ‘The Chinese authorities, how- 
ever, fully recognise the situation, and send the 
passports to Italian applicants through the Ita- 
lian Legation, though M. Lemaire, the French 
Minister, took it upon himself to make appli- 
cation for passports for an Italian bishop and a 
priest who were desirous of settling in Honan. 
« * * The writer of the “ Peking Notes” 
thus refers to the first Easter service at the 
new cathedral :—" On Easter Sunday, at 8 a.m., 
there was a great function at the Pei-t‘ang 


Cathedral. His Lordship Bishop Tagliabue 
pontificated, and all the priests present 
wore their most gorgeous robes. The body 


of the Cathedral was well filled by over 
2,000 Chinese Christians, orderly, well dress- 
ed, and outwardly devout. The ceremonial 
was very fine. Abbé Favier presided at the 
superb new organ. He also sang in his 
fine tenor voice, O salutaris hostia. In the 
afternoon there was another function, also at- 
tended by a crowded congregation of worship- 
pers. The acoustics of the new Cathedral are 
simply perfect, and the melody of the new organ 
of Cavaille-Col. cannot be surpassed. The 
stops are of exquisite quality. It is a most 
noble instrument.” 





SHANGHAI papers were received on Thursday to 
the 4th inst. The V.-C. Daly News notes the 
departure for home of Mr..J. W. Maclellan, a 
resident in the model Settlement for the past 
quarter of century, formerly a bank manager, 
but during late years editor of the morning 
paper in succession to Mr. Balfour. Mr. Maclel- 
lan passed through Yokohama a few days ago. 
* * ® Another fire has occurred in Shanghai, 
which, breaking out at the time the athletic sports 
were on, got good hold before it could be check- 
ed, as most of the firemen were either engaged 
in, or spectators of, the sports. A strong breeze 
favoured the flames and carried the fire across 
the street; water was also insufficient, and 
though the conflagration was ultimately attacked 
from all sides, the fire was not extinguished 
till fifty-eight houses had been burned down and 
twenty more so injured that they will require 
rebuilding. This occurred on the 27th ult. 
On that day the temperature recorded in Shang- 
hai was the highest for eight years past in April, 
being 92.2 degrees. * * ® The death oc- 
curred on the 2gth ult, of H.E, Ferdinand Luca, 
the Italian Minister, aged 61. Mr. de Luca was 
exceedingly popular in Shanghai, where he had 
resided ten years. The morning paper says:— 
“His long residence in the United States, and 
the nationality of his wife—one of the best liked 
and respected ladies of the community—had 
made him a thorough cosmopolitan without les- 
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with greater kindliness of heart. The deepest sym- 
pathy is felt with his widow and children, and it is 
no figure of speech to say that their and our loss 
throws a deep gloom over the race meeting that 
begins to-day.” The funeral took place on the 
goth and was largely attended, the cortége includ- 
ing large bodies of Police, the Volunteers, and 
detachments from the English, French and 
German men-of-war in port. * * * On 
the rst instant, the Famine Fund amounted 
to 266,301.54 taels and 13,827.29 dollars. The 
donations received include 2,000 sacks of flour 
from Messrs. Sperry & Co., millers, Cali- 
fornia. * * © The Amy Sheridan Opera 
Company continue their performances in Shang- 
hai, every member of the company receiving the 
most flattering notices. . 


Tuere appears to be no doubt that Mr. Pat. 
Egan is to represent the United States in Chile. 
Egan is 48 years old. In the Fenian times, 
1860 to 1867, he played a prominent part and 
was as undoubtedly in the position of a rebel as 
any British subject could well be. An organizer 
and member of the Council of the Home Rule 
League, formed in 1871, he also has the credit 
of having helped to start the Land League, in 
1879, of which body he became treasurer. In 
1880 he fled to Paris, to avoid a seizure of the 
League's funds by the Government, and in 
1883 he went to live at Nebraska. There also 
he continued to take an active part in politics, 
acting as President of the American branches 
of the Irish league, and as a supporter of the 
Republican Party by whom his exertions are 
now rewarded. It does not much matter to 
Chile, perhaps, as between herself and the 
United States, whether the Representative of 
the latter is an Irish agitator or a quiet Ameri- 
can citizen. But when the Government of a 
civilized State appoints a Minister to a Foreign 
country, it should pay some slight attention to 
the position that its delegate will occupy v/s-d- 
vis his colleagues of the corps diplomatique. 
How is the British Representative in Valparaiso 
to treat Mr. Patrick Egan, not merely officially 
but also socially ? President Harrison, in making 
such an appointment, shows, we think, great 
indifference to the dignity of his country as well 
as to the considerations that should influence 
friendly Governments in their dealings with 
each other, 


Tux publication of a fourth edition of ‘ Keeling’s 
Guide to Japan,” revised and enlarged by Mr. A. 
Farsari, reminds us of the constantly increasing 
stream of tourists to Japan, and of the very re- 
grettable fact that the guide-book of Messrs. 
Satow and Hawes, a perfect mine of information, 
has long ceased to be among the actualilies of 
the traveller's life. Yet even when that in- 
valuable volume was easily procurable, Keelings’s 
little work with its improvements and additions, 
commanded a large share of favour, being at 
once cheap, handy, and fairly sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. It holds its position more 
firmly than ever now, and we welcome the ap- 
pearance of this fourth edition, which not only 
contains railway and steamer schedules up to 
date, but is also re-arranged on a system more 
convenient than that of its predecessor. 


A succrsson to Professor Appert has arrived 
from France, to take up duties in the Univer- 
sity and the Ministry of Justice. M. Anguiste 
Revilliod, a native of Grenoble in Dauphiny, 
took the degree of bachélier de lettres in 1877, 
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was licensed to practice law in 1881, passed as 
avocat in the same year, and attended the 
School of Political Science in Paris during the 
years 1882-3-4. Having received the doctor's 
cap in March, 1885, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Legislation at the Law School of Gre- 
noble two years after, a post which he quitted in 
the following year to act as assistant judge in 
the Civil Court at Grenoble. M. Revilliod has 
already commenced his labours in Japan as 
Professor of French Law in the University, and 
as Legal Adviser to the Bureau of Justice. He 
has published the following works: De la 
guotité disponible entre époux n'ayant pas 
denfants d'un precident mariage, en droit 
francais ; De exheredatione liberorum en droit 
romain. The Governmentis to be congratulated 
or having secured the services of so capable an 
instructor and adviser. 





Tue sentiments uttered by the Marquis of 
Salisbury at Bristol, as published by the Hong- 
kong Daily Press, when compared with the 
message as we received it, differ considerably. 
Our telegram made it appear that he “defended 
the proposed outlay for building new vessels for 
the Navy, and urged the folly of increasing the 
already existing danger of invasion and the 
creation of a possibly hostile and independent 
government in Ireland.” The Darly Press has 
it thatthe Marquis “defended the outlay for 
the Navy, and pointed out the folly of increas- 
ing the fear of invasion as tending to produce 
hostile feelings. He advocated an autonomous 
government for Ireland.” The colonial paper 
publishes this without a word of comment. Its 
readers would probably have been glad of an 
explanation of the meaning of the first part of 
the telegram, and as to the Marquis “advocating 
an autonomous government for Ireland,” of 
course, that is precisely what he would do. 





Tur first three fillies in the One Thousand 
Guineas cannot boast of a very brilliant record, 
as neither appears to have won a race as a two- 
year-old. The winner Minthe, a bay filly by 
Camballo—Mint Sauce, ran third to Donovan 
and Pioneer in the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Leicester Jast month in a field of 25 starters, but 
though she was stripped five times as a two- 
year-old her best performance was to get placed 
third in one race, when she struggled home six 
lengths behind the winner. She belongs to Mr. 
Vyner. Wrinkle, a bay filly by Muncaster— 
Jenny Winkle, started three times as a two- 
year-old but never got placed. She is owned by 
Mr. Benzon. Polka does not appear to have 
started last year. She is a bay filly by Galopin 
—Mazurka, and is the property of Lord Cado- 
gan. 


Traverters on the Shanghai mail boats of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha will learn with much re- 
gret of the death of Mr. A. Allen, chief officer of 
the Yokohama Maru, which occurred somewhat 
suddenly on Sunday 28th, on the passage from 
Shanghai to Nagasaki. Mr. Allen had been 
ailing for three days from some lung complaint, 
but was believed to be in a fair way to recovery 
when he succumbed to an attack of heart disease. 





Tue funeral of Mr. C. Breslauer took place 
on the 3rd inst., the coffin being followed to the 
grave by a large number whom the deceased 
had made his friends during his short stay in 
Yokohama. Rev. E. C. Irwine officiated, and 
in the course of the service took occasion 
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to refer in impressive words to the sad circun. 
stances under which Messrs. Breslauer ani 
Mansfield were deprived of life, and to emphasze 
the warning which the unhappy event conveys 
to all. Mr, Irwine explained that he vay 
deterred from indulging in any such remarts 
at the interment of Mr. Mansfield’s remains by 
the exigencies of a busy mail day which forbade 
any lengthening of the ceremon 








Tuk Shogyo Shimpo is not quite satisfied wit 
the methods of the Government in regard (0 
the appointment of Consuls. A consul, sys 
our contemporary, should be possessed of bali 
theoretical and practical knowledge of com. 
merce, and should have some acquaintance wih 
the conditions of the place where he is tote 
stationed. So far, however, from owning these 
qualifications, some who have been appointed to 
this important office are ignorant even of 
the conditions of trade in Tokyo and Yoko 
hama. How is it possible for such me 
to discharge their duties efficiently? If sui. 
able persons could not be obtained te 
fault might be condoned, but, as if it were not 
bad enough, officials are so shifted about that 
they have not time to make themselves a- 
quainted with any locality, Promotions in 
rank therefore, should, when advisable, te 
effected without changein locality. The Shogy 
in conclusion advises Japanese merchants 
avail themselves fully of the aid of Japaues 
Consuls abroad if they wish to conduct ther 
business properly. 


Tue vernacular press publishes a strange stat 
ment to the effect that a noise resembling the 
discharge of a big gun has been frequently beat! 
of late at sea in the neighbourhood of Hyogo, 
and that it has once or twice been attended by 
violent disturbance of the surface of the water. 
Naturally people are excited about so strange 
a phenomenon, some predicting the advent of 
a volcanic eruption others a big earthquake. 


Mr. C. D. Moss, Chief Clerk of H.B.M. Coutt 
for Japan, left for home on a well-desered 
holiday, by the P. & O. steamer Verona, which 
sails last Tuesday morning. Mr. Moss, who hs 
been seventeen years in Japan, nine of whith 
have been spent at his present post, will cary 
with him the cordial wishes of his many friends 
fora pleasant trip home, and a safe retumnit 
the close of his twelve months’ leave. 


Mr. ALexanper Trson was on Wednesday, 
the motion of Mr. G. H. Scidmore, admitted ® 
practise in the Court of the United States 
Consulate-General. Mr. Tison is a member 
the bars of the Supreme Court of New Yak 
and Michigan, and is Professor of English ant 
American Law in the Imperial University, Toky?- 


Restents of Yokohama, Odawara, and Ausi 
are said by the Choya Shimbun to have applic! 
to the Government for permission to lay rails— 
on which it is intended to run hand cars & 
|jinrikisha—between Odawara and Atami, Tl 
cost is estimated at yen 20,000. 


A TELEGRAM received on Thursday in Tokyo a 
nounces that Mr. Shioda, Japanese Represen' 
tive in Peking, is dangerously ill. Detailshav¢ 
been sought by cable, but no reply is yetto hand: 


Mr. Coun M. Forp, Her Majesty's Acts 
Consul-General at Séul, is about to be succee 
ed by Mr. W.C. Hillier, who will take up th 
duties of Consul-General at an early date. 
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THE NOBLES AND THE SUMURAJ. 
esac ge 

HE great problem calling for solu- 

tion at the time of the Restoration 
was the fate of the Shizoku, the Samurai 
class. In round numbers the Shizohu, 
their families included, aggregated two 
million souls. They had been for centuries 
the very life and right arm of the nation. 
Devoting themselves in peace to literature 
and the study of military accomplishments, 
they stood prepared, ata moment's notice, 
to unsheath their swords, turn their backs 
on wife and child, and sacrifice their lives 
in the cause of loyalty. Through them 
the feudal barons were enabled to govern 
their fiefs and maintain their position, and 
by them was planned and carried out the 
great work of the Restoration. But for 
the Siuzoku, as the ¥2ji Shimpé justly 
says, Japan’s career of modern progress 
would never have been inaugurated, and 
the country would be to-day pretty much 
where it was fifty years ago. 








If there was 
one thing more than another that Japan 
could honestly boast of, it was the brave, 
loyal Samurai, with his high code of 
honour, his absolute indifference to death 
and danger and his extraordinary fidelity. 
When feudalism fell, the Samurai ceased 
to be a necessity. His place as a soldier 
was taken by the conscript, and the dis- 
tinctive features that had assigned him to 
a separate class lost their public value. 
But the country owed him a debt that 
could neither be quickly forgotten nor 
easily discharged. Some attempt was, 
therefore, made to meet his case by grant- 
ing him pension bonds adequate, at any 
rate, to save him from the immediate pres- 
It was not supposed for a 
moment that this provision could suffice 
for a life of idleness and ease. The Samu- 
rai was expected to supplement by his 
own independent exertions the pittance set 
aside for him by the Stale. Here began 
his difficulties. No demand existed for 
the only work he had been trained to per- 
form ; his literary accomplishments were 
worthless according to the new standard 
of Occidental learning; his military capa- 
cities could not procure him a day’s food, 
and hundreds of shrewd, unscrupulous ad- 
yenturers were lying in wait to turn to 
their own advantage the capital for which 
the country had compounded its debt to 
him, 


sure of want. 


Surely he had fallen upon evil times. 
A terrible record of suffering might have 
been compiled from his history in the 
years immediately following the Restora- 
tion, Japanese, however, above all Japa- 
nese Samurai, have a habit of suffering in 
silence. Sometimes sad stories reached 
even foreign ears in those early days, but on 
the whole the two million sh/sodw, partly 
perhapsasa point of pride, partly because of 
inherited ‘fortitude, hid their sorrows in 
their Own bosoms, and either dropped out 
of the race of life altogether or descended 
without a murmur into the ranks of the 
labouring and artisan classes. Negative 
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virtues attract little attention. The well 
planned and boldly executed revolution 
that overthrew feudalism, elicited universal 
applause and was frankly acknowledged to 
have established a lasting claim on the 
nation’s gratitude. But the brave patience 
subsequently displayed by the Shézokw 
through years of privation, the unflinching 
resolution with which they accepted their 
altered position, their quiet, uncomplain- 
ing endurance under the painful process 
of social effacement—these, it seems to us, 
are qualities that merit still larger recog- 
nition at the country’s hands. We had 
hoped that the worst was over for the 
Samurai and that fortune, having buffet- 
ted him so mercilessly, would now perforce 
leave him to gather what comfort he could 
from a broken fortune and the cherished 
splendour of household traditions. But 
the 71/¢ Shimpo denies even this consola- 
tion. It says that numbers of Shisoku 
families are now face to face with extreme, 
nay abject misery; that their inexperienced 





attempts to win a pittance by trade or in- 
dustry have consumed their capital and 
plunged them deeper in the mire of 
poverty ; that even the most menial drud- 
gery offers them rare chances of earning 
daily bread. A few days ago the public 
was shocked by the cruel death of a father 
and two daughters. In feudal times the 
man had occupied a position of comfort 
and consideration as afencing master. In 
this more enlightened era he and his 
children perished of starvation. Almost 
immediately afterwards another Shizoku, 
who under the old system had enjoyed no 
mean reputation for literary accomplish- 
ments, committed sincide to escape the 
pressure of desperate need. How many 
incidents equally sad and equally signifi- 
cant might be found by any seeker, it is 
fruitless to enquire. The sudden demise 
of a system reckoning its age by centuries 
could scarcely fail to involve some catas- 
trophes. Besides, everywhere in the battle 
of selection men are doomed to fall and 
be trampled under the feet of their stronger 
competitors. The ordeal has been a ter- 
tible one for the Shésob, but such of them 
as emerge from it will have earned all the 
better title to permanent survival. Not, 
therefore, by way of protest against the past 
does the Fij# Shimpo revert to this subject 
in an article which suggests our own reflec- 
tions. The ¥zji’s purpose is to place two 
stories side by side—the story of the Shigo- 
ku, of which we have just spoken, and the 
story of the Kwazoku. For the latter the 
consequences of the Restoration were very 
different. Although themselves the fore- 
front and heads of the feudal system, they 
did not fall with its fall, but, on the con- 
trary, attained a position more secure, not 
less honourable and at least as opulent. 
The incomes permanently conferred on 
them were even larger in comparison with 
their expenses than those they had enjoyed 
as territorial magnates; they were relieved 
from all the cares and risks of government; 





they received exalted titles, and they now 
occupy leading places in Society. 
this contrast a little too marked? From a 
feudal point of view the Shézoku held their 
very lives at the beck of the AKwazoku, 
their lords. 


Is not 


But from a historical point of 
view, the Shizokw were the real props of 
the feudal system, and without their sup- 
port the Daimyo could not have endured 
for aday.” Surely, then, some duty de- 
volves upon the Kwazoku in respect of 
their old retainers and right arms, the 
Shizoku. Such is the contention of the 
Fiji Shimpé, advanced with force and ear- 
nestness. We do not see how it can be 
effectually contradicted. Undoubtedly the 
Kwazoku have not hitherto been wholly 
heedless of this duty. We ourselves could 
quote cases of nobles who have given large 
portions of their incomes to relieve their 
But the Fij¢ Shimpé 
hints that not nearly enough has yet been 
done, and that public opinion is revolted 
by the contrast between the Shisoku's 
penury and the Kwazoku’s wealth. How 
to redress the balance our contemporary 
does not say. Probably the best plan 
would be the endowment of a school for 
the education of Shizoku children. Such 
an institution, offering substantial scholar- 
ships and sizarships to the most gifted and 
industrious, and a thoroughly good, cheap 
education to all, would be at once the 
most effective and the most useful means 
of preserving to the Samurai their old 
place in the nation’s esteem. We hope 
that the matter will be warmly taken up, 
and that the Fi? Shimpé’s timely words 
may bear abundant fruit. The problem 
has in reality long pressed for solution, 
since it is to this very impecuniosity of the 
Shisoku and to their claims upon the 
governing classes that must be attributed 
in great part a conspicuous overcrowding 
of the ranks of officialdom ever since the 
Restoration, despite the popular cry for 
economy and the Government's desire to 
respond to it. 


former clansmen. 





THE NEW CIVIL CODES. 
ge 

HE Messager du Japon reproduces a 

most interesting document,—the pre- 
face written by M. BOISSONADE to his 
just completed Commentary on the Pro- 
ject of the Japanese Civil Code. We 
there learn that M. BOISSONADE has been 
engaged on the Japanese Codes for more 
than fifteen years—he left Marseilles in 
September, 1873. Before that time, the 
French Codes had already been translated 
into Japanese by Mr. Mitsukur!, now 
Vice-Minister of Justice. His translation 
marked, in M. BOISSONADE’S opinion, an 
epoch in the history of Japanese jurispru- 
dence. It was a revelation to the people 
of this empire, and considering its happy 
effects to-day, M. BoIssSONADE compares 
it to the discovery of the Roman Pan- 
dects at Pisa which caused 
sance of law in Europe. He says—and 


the renais- 
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the statement will probably surprise many 
of our readers—that the Codes thus trans- 
lated thenceforth furnished legal principles 
to Japanese tribunals, and that from that 
time they have constituted, and will con- 
tinue to constitute until the promulgation of 
the new Japanese Codes, the basis of legal 
judgments in all the Civil Courts of the 
Empire. ‘ The Code of Civil Procedure 
itself,” he goes on to assert, ‘‘ has been put 
under contribution for the methods of 
appeals against decisions.” It thus ap- 
pears that while foreigners have been 
speaking of Japanese civil law as a hap- 
hazard affair, resting either on no principles 
at all or on semi-barbarous traditions, it 
has, during the past sixteen years at any 
rate, been practically modelled on French 
jurisprudence. With regard to the new 
Civil Code of Japan, we learn from M. 
BOISSONADE that those sections of it re- 
lating to personal and family rights, to 
succession and to marriage contracts, were 
withdrawn from the sphere of assistance 
rendered by foreign compilers. For this 
exception there were several reasons. 
Japanese. customs and traditions, in the 
first place, are sufficiently precise and 
fixed in respect of the laws of family and 
succession, and although M. BOISSONADE 
does not agree with the law of primogeni- 
ture as it exists here, he admits that it 
finds its sanction in the opinions alike of 
the people and of their jurists. In the 
second place, it was plainly desirable that 
the dimensions of the Code to be prepared 
should be reduced to a minimum, in order 
that its speedy completion might remove 
one of the strongest objections urged by 
foreigners to the abolition of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction. Finally, and perhaps 
this reason was most cogent, profound 
knowledge of the manners and secular 
customs of Japan was obviously needed to 
co-ordinate, modify, and, at the same time, 
preserve, the constitution of the family and 
the law of succession. Accordingly, this 
part of the work was committed to Japa- 
nese jurists, whose draft project will ulti- 
mately be submitted to M. BoIssONADE 
and his collaborators in order that they 
may bring it into harmony with the other 
sections of the Code. M. BoIssONADE 
describes the Japanese compilers as legists 
who were his first pupils in Japan, and 
who completed their studies and took their 
degrees in France. ‘Their draft project 
cannot reCeive revision until M. Borsso- 
NADE’S return at the close of this year, 
but the four books of Civil Law already 
finished will be promulgated without delay. 
The Commercial Code has been elaborated 
by M. RogSLER, of whom M. BolssonaDE 
speaks as a “ learned German legist.” It 
naturally shows a predominance of the 
principles embodied in the new Commercial 
Code of Germany, but the French Code hav- 
ing also been placed under contribution, 
there is no serious difference between the 
two, and for the rest, care has been taken to 
bring the Commercial Code into harmony 
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with the Ci 
Code of 
was originally prepared by a German, but 
subsequently recast by Japanese jurists, 
and that it is now nearly completed. 
Here, also, occasion may be taken to 
elucidate a point that seems to have 
puzzled many people. It is known that 
the Criminal Codes have been in operation 
for eight years, yet we hear constantly of 
their being before this or that legislative 
body. The explanation is that subsequent 
to their compilation in 1876-79 and their 
promulgation in 1881, these Codes under- 
went, at the hands of the Senate, certain 
changes which experience has not en- 
dorsed. Several years of practical opera- 
tion have also indicated possible improve- 
ments. 
undertaken, and has been completed in the 
case of the Criminal Code and nearly com- 
pleted in that of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 

M. BolssonaDeE gives also a brief his- 
tory of the progress of legislative reform 
in Japan. When he came here, Mr. 
(now Count) Oki was Minister of Justice, 
and it was he who “undertook, with firm 
resolve, the general codification of Japanese 
laws on the basis of French principles.” 
No little courage and perseverance were 
needed for the task, since in addition to 
the natural conservatism of the Japanese 
themselves, the Minister had also to en- 
counter the jealous obstruction of certain 
Foreign States, each of whom wished to 
see its own legal system introduced here. 
But Count OKI nevertheless succeeded, 
and his work was continued by the present 
Minister, Count YAMADA, the former states- 
man, however, as President of the Senate, 
by which body the projects of the Civil and 
Commercial Codes are now under deliber- 
ation, continuing to watch over the con- 
summation of the work that owes so much 
to his initiative. M. BoISSONADE pays also 
a graceful tribute to Mr. MONTAGUE KiRK- 
woop. ‘Nous manquerions encore 4 un 
devoir,” he writes, ‘si nous ne mention- 
nions pas ici les utiles observations qui 
nous ont été soumises par un jeune et 
savant légiste anglais, Legal Adviser du 
Gouvernement japonais. M. MONTAGUE 
KirKwoop a été chargé de la traduction 
en anglais des deux Codes précités. Cette 
traduction est destinée a étre plus ou moins 
officielle, en vue de l’application des Codes 
aux ¢trangers, et, bien qu'il se trouvat en 
présence d’une Iégislation qui différe sou- 
vent de la législation et da la jurisprudence 





il Code. With respect to the 
il Procedure, we learn that it 





The work of revision was therefore 


anglaises, il a saisi le Projet avec une 
pénétration, une exactitude, et une sincérité 
dignes de toutes louanges. 
sion, nous avons euavec M. KirKwoop les 
rapports les plus cordiaux et les plus sym- 
pathiques et nous déclarons avec un vif 
plaisir que beaucoup d’améliorations du 
Projet nous ont été suggérées par lui. 

He concludes his interesting preface with 
the following words :—" Europe and Ame- 
rica have followed with sympathy Japan’s 


A cette occa- 





praiseworthy efforts to enter into i} 
comity of the most civilized nations, Te, 
cannot delay to admit her. Japan has\;. 
day a Constitution as liberal as that 
many European States. She has fora lo 
time enjoyed complete religious Tibet: 
The penalties of her law are mild and po 
portioned as well as, if not better than, ; 
the case elsewhere, to the gravity of ji 
infractions. Her Magistrates are only ap. 
pointed after solid justifications of study 
and prolonged service in the inferior func. 
tions of the judiciary. Her Judges 
henceforth immovable. The day canno: 
then be far removed when the Treatiss 
that have humiliated Japan during thity 
years will be abolished by common conseit 
Whichever among foreign nations fist se 
the others the example of confidence in 
Japan, will show the greatest politica 
perspicacity and will also best observe tie 
fundamental principle of the law of nations, 
namely, respect for the autonomy of it 
dependent States. If that nation cannotte 
‘the most favoured,’ she will at any 
be the most friendly to progress and th 
most sympathetic to Japan.” 














TARDY APPRECIATION. 
gt 

T is very interesting and satisfactory 

us to find the English press echoing tie 
opinions we have for years expressed 
the subject of Treaty Revision in Japs 
Our argument has always been that tle 
Revision of the Treaties in the sense dt 
sired by Japan—that is to say, arevisi 
such as would acknowledge her indeper 
dence in respect of juridical and fiscal 2 
fairs—was not only inevitable but a0 
matter of plain international justice * 
was inevitable because, even as betwet! 
strong and weak Powers, the monstrous 
proposition could never be permanest) 
maintained that, having compelled Jape 
to partially abandon her isolated post 
in deference to our wishes and commerct! 
interests, we could then, in deference * 
our own distrust, forbid her to ems! 
completely from that isolation. Doubts 
the intention of foreigners and deterred y 
their methods of religious propaga"! 
she had held them at arm’s length fort 
centuries anda half. But, one fine ae 
ing, they came and told her that sv 
doubts and dislikes were barbarous; be 
they could not be tolerated by a 
nations, and that if she did not lay i 
aside voluntarily, she should be ca 
by force to do so. She, on hers 
cepted the position and, by ™ we 
frankly appreciating its justice, pees 
trustful and friendly as she had once a 
suspicious and_ hostile. Thereurm’ 
changed places with her, approprist™ © 
old-time mood, and with splendid a 





iss, 





‘ 7 
sistence informed her that it yan ot ‘ 
turn to stand aloof; that we did 1°" 

the freedom | 


tend ourselves to practise 


slp 
; ; reviows! 
intercourse which we had P 
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preached to her at the mouth of the can- 
non ; that it suited our convenience better 
to have access to fragments of her terri- 
tory only, and that she must be content to 
remain outside the comity of nations until 
we chose of our own accord to admit her. 
Whatever may be said about incomplete 
codes of law or inexpert tribunals of justice, 
the hard facts of the situation are as we 
have here set them down, and no thinking 
man could ever imagine that such a situa- 
tion was capable of tenure or vindication. 
Equally cogent and clear were the argu- 
ments from the point of view of justice. 
Not alone had Japan an undeniable right 
to claim and exercise the functions, of an 
independent State, but she could also point 
to the fact, now noted by the Morning 
Post and often explained by us before, 
that in many countries which receive the 
treatment of equals at the hands of Euro- 
pean Powers, the conditions making for 
equality are not a bit more valid, and 
in some cases are even less valid, than 
those existing Japan. To anyone 
remembering how surely, if sometimes 
slowly, English public opinion adapts 
itself to the dictates of justice, it was 
certain that time alone was needed to 
make Japan’s cause successful, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned. And it will 
be noted that the A/orning Post—whose 
article we reproduce elsewhere—though 
unequivocally declaring that it is both in- 
consistent and unwise to rely any longer 
upon the exemptions of special treaties in 
this empire, makes its admission in the 
face of an impression falsely unfavourable 
to Japan. For the London journal talks 
of “Japanese laws partaking of an Asiatic 
vigour which Europeans ought not to be 
subject to;” of ‘a growing tendency to 
bruise the old sternness of punishment, 
and of a gradual approach to the Western 
system of fines when Oriental methods 
+ prescribe flogging or imprisonment.” The 
Morning Post, therefore, is unaware that 
for nine years Japanese tribunals have 
been administering criminal codes up to 
the highest level of Western jurisprudence, 
and that against the provisions of those 
codes not even the most prejudiced 
foreigner in Japan ventures to urge any- 
thing. Thus, on the strength of an hypo- 
thesis that falls much short of the truth, the 
London journal delivers itself in a sense 
both liberal and sympathetic. 

Confronted by the inevitable, on the one 
hand, and by the dictates of justice, on the 
other, Great Britain’s hesitation to adopt a 
frank and trustful policy in Japan has 
always seemed to us unstatesmanlike and 
in the highest degree prejudicial to her 
own interests. Her position now is almost 
humiliating as compared even with what 
it was some years ago, still more with 
what it might have been. She has suffer- 
ed herself to be put up as a sort of suspi- 
cious obstructionist, too haughty to scru- 
tinise seriously the changes going on 
around her, and not sufficiently astute to 
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perceive that her immobility furnished her 
rivals with the very opportunity they 
sought to discredit her. While in Eygpt 
she was crying out against the Capitula- 
tions, declaring that they rendered sound 
administration impossible and that their 
continuance was quite inconsistent with a 
healthy legal system, she was apparently 
insisting upon condemning Japan to pre- 
cisely similar disabilities. It was an easy 
and profitable ré/e for others to shelter 
themselves under her mantle and, while 
themselves clinging to the exemptions 
provided by the Treaties, to encourage 
the belief that her position as leader 
forbade them to move without her ini- 
tiative. All this we have been watching 
for years, and now that it has come to be 
recognised by journals like The Times, 
the Morning Post, the St. Fames's Gazette 
and so forth, we may hope that a sounder 
conception of the situation will be brought 
home to British diplomatists. The lead- 
ing position among foreign States having 
intercourse with Japan belongs by every 
principle to England. She occupied that 
position firmly so long as the régime of 
Might prevailed. 
she abdicates it now that the régime of 
Right is inaugurated. 


It will be strange if 





INFECTIOUS DISEASE OR POISON- 
ING. 





gat 

HEN there arises suddenly an epi- 

demic in a small area, such as was 
experienced a while ago in Miura-gori, Na- 
gasaka-mura, and three other villages, two 
suppositions suggest themselves as to the 
probable cause of the trouble: the disease 
must either be considered infectious or the 
result of poisoning. Formerly hypotheses 
of this nature were much mixed, and it was 
difficult to decide between them. But in 
our days, since the true nature of infectious 
diseases is perfectly understood, it has be- 
come easier to draw the line of distinction. 
When poison is the origin of a seizure 
several persons are taken ill and many 
places are affected at the same time. If 
the number of persons and places in- 
creases, the addition is probably in arith- 
metical progression, that is to say, the 
aggregate of sufferers will not be multi- 
plied from day to-day. So, too, the symp- 
toms of the ailment declare themselves 
pretty soon: differences of time due to 
special circumstances seldom amount 
to more than a few hours. Once 
taken into the circulation of the blood 
and so thus brought into contact with 
the different organs, the disease soon 
reaches its most acute stage; the great 
struggle between destruction and climina- 
tion is fought and decided. When the 
patient dies the tragedy is ended, and his 
death is not a source of infection to others. 
Of course animals may be injured by 
preying on his remains. A cat may be 
poisoned by eating a mouse killed by 
arsenic. But such things are mere acci- 








dents, their number is limited, and each 
case is less severe than the preceding, the 
virulence of the poison being diminished 
by its passage through each body. 

With infectious epidemic diseases all 
this is distinctly different. In the first 
place, the calamity begins in only one 
locality, or at any rate in very few ; attacks 
only one, or a very few, persons: even on 
board a ship entering an infected port, the 
whole crew never getsill at the same time ; 
one man after another is attacked in 
continuous progression. Again, the first 
cases are mild as compared with the 
cases that follow. Then from those first 
seized and from the places first visited, 
the malady spreads slowly, taking weeks 
and even months to reach other people and 
other places, the number of victims in any 
onevlocality increasing at the same time. 
This increase goes on in geometrical 
progression ; the number of persons af- 
fected being constantly multiplied. Nay 
more, the disease itself increases acutely 
in vehemence. Of course the symptoms 
vary. In most epidemics there is a dis- 
tinct period of incubation lasting days or 
even weeks. Cholera is, perhaps, the only 
exception. Yet, though cholera breaks out 
very suddenly, the stages of its subsequent 
march are very distinct. Not until after the 
period of incubation does the real sickness 
begin with a remarkably fixed succession 
of symptoms, strictly uniform for the same 
disease—so uniform, indeed, that it is 
often possible to calculate by one symp- 
tom alone the number of days the disease 
has run, Generally there is a distinct 
climax in each case, just as there is in the 
Further, 
in the great majority of infectious-diseases 
—cholera again being a nearly solitary 
exception—the struggle between nature 
and the malady is protracted, lasting much 
longer than when the mischief is due to 
poison, And when the patient suc- 
cumbs, the evil does not end with him. 
His remains and everything that came 
from him are causes of a fresh outburst, 
often more acute and virulent. 

All this is now easily explained by the 
theory that small organisms are the origo 
malt. 


progress of the epidemic itself. 


An organism has to find a nidus; 
has to fight for possession of that nidus ; 
has to multiply sufficiently to become 
noxious to a body immensely larger than 
itself; has to make its way to the blood— 
there is no process of absorbtion as with 
poison—or to the inner organs; has to 
adapt itself to this new soil and thus 
acquire added strength. Entering by units, 
these organisms soon exist by thousands, 
filling the excreta, the air, and the water, 
covering sofl and food. Long before 
bacteria had been definitely discovered as 
the germs of zymotic diseases, the fact that 
such diseases must be considered as caused 
by microscopic organisms had been de- 
monstrated by reasoning and recorded 
(HENLE, 1848). 

The malady in Miura commencing so 
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suddenly, developing such violence from 
the outset, remaining restricted to small 
areas, and lasting so brief a period, looks, 
therefore, much more like the result of 
poisoning than a form of infectious dis- 
ease, especially when the latter prognosis 
involves the hypothesis of a disease 
hitherto unknown. ‘The ultimate decision 
on this point remains, however, with the 
experts who are in a position to study the 
whole history of the trouble. 

Assuming now that poison was the cause 
of this catastrophe, we have to enquire 
what the poison can have been and whence 
it came, 

The air cannot be accused, in view of 
the very limited areas attacked. We know, 
indeed, that the atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood of large chemical industries often 
assumes a poisonous character, but there is 
nothing of the kind in this case. Must we 
refer the trouble to water? This 
again is very improbable. Places draw- 
ing their water from aqueducts are liable 
to have their supply poisoned, but a series 


then 


of hamlets on the coast are exposed to no 
such danger. There remains, then, the 
food only. And here again it is plain 
that an organic poison may be excluded, 
unless indeed we assume that some demon 
went round, as in the good old days of 
yore, distributing doses to over-pious folks 
from a bag of arsenic. Some abnormal, 
but not artificially produced, condition of 
the food must therefore be accused. Now 
we know that edibles kept long in store 
have sometimes produced poisonous ef- 
fects; decayed potatoes, mouldy flour, 
mildewed rice, ancient cheese, and vener- 
able sausages, have all done evil work in 
their day. But no one of these causes 
seems sufficient to account for the com- 
paratively wide-spread visitation in Miura. 
It is beyond the range of reasonable pro- 
bability that rice or da‘kon could become 
poisonous simultaneously in a number of 
different houses in several different ham- 
lets. We are therefore restricted to articles 
of food procured at short intervals and 
eaten immediately, and from such a cate- 
gory in the case of poor country folks we 
may at once exclude meat and milk. Thus 
there remain only fish and mollusks. But 
fish, again, may be excluded. Even if the 
fish taken at these sea-side hamlets were 
usually consumed by their takers—which 
is not the case—it is obvious that the 
almost simultaneous seizure of so many 
persons, if due to fish-poisoning, would 
be plainly connected with some specially 
large capture of a special kind of fish. 
Even the ignorant villagers themselves 
could scarcely fail, in such an instance, to 
correctly connect cause and effect. Rea- 
son therefore points ultimately to shell- 
fish, which are found in quantities by 
women and children when the tide recedes, 
and are eaten on the spot, without attract- 
ing any special attention. Now have we 
any recorded experiences of seizures traced 
to such a cause? hat is the question 
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immediately presenting itself. The an- 
swer is affirmative. Some two years ago, 
exactly a similar case occured in the Ger- 
man harbour of Kiel, and the study of its 
conditions was undertaken by good hands ; 
the famous Professor VIRCHOW himself 
directing the investigation, as 
may consequently be supposed, was con- 
ducted with the utmost rigour and lucidity, 
serving as a model for cognate researches. 
Poisons known to exist in plants have long 
been subjected tochemical examination, and 
found to belong to one class of substances. 
In addition to carbon and hydrogen, the 
constant organogenic elements, they con- 
tain nitrogen and sometimes also oxygen ; 
they are closely related to ammonia, and 
may indeed be considered derived from 
it, though even more alkaline, and are 
electro positive as ammonia itself ; further, 
however compound they may be, they 
have properties resembling those of the 
mighty elements potassium and sodium. 
They have therefore received the name 
of alkaloids, among which, as we all 
know, are included many substances some- 
times taken with fatal effects, some- 
times administered as heroic remedies— 
as, for example, strychnine, morphine, 
atropine, etc. etc. Until 1878 these 
bodies were considered to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom only. Then Professor 
SELMI, of Bologna, discovered them in 
bodies of diseased animals and men also. 
He called them therefore Ptomaines. Since 
that highly interesting fact a great many 
of these poisons have been found in nearly 
all putrefied substances, in which albumen, 
the highest of organical compounds, breaks 
up, and is resolved by retrogressive meta- 
morphosis into the final and simple form 
of ammonia. Many of these ptomaines are 
highly poisonous. Professor BRIEGER, 
now foremost in this line of study, pub- 
lished, not long ago, a list of 41, among 
which 23 are acutely poisonous. They 
have been given very horrible though ap- 
propiate names ; as cadaverine putrescine, 
typhotoxine, and so on. 
Their names, as well as those of the vege- 
table alkaloids, end with the syllabe ¢” or 
ine (irom us, ws—force, essence). One only, 
found by Dr. VAUGHAN in decayed cheese, 
and even in vanilla ice (?), has been called 
by him ‘‘tyrotoxicon,” 
of the tyro, and may be advantageously 
ne'n deplaise M. 


which, 








spasmotoxine, 





a term that smacks 


altered to. tyrotoxine, 
VAUGHAN. 

So eggs, meat, 
corpses of animals are in process of decay, 


then, when cheese, 
one or more of these ptomaines are sure 
to be found. Not alone in dead organical 
however, but in the living or- 
ganisms also ptomaines can be present: 
at least such is the opinion of Dr. Bourmy 
and Dr. GAUTIER, who pretend that they 
occur in the urine of even healthy animals. 
However this may be, 
diseased persons they occur without any 
doubt, and are attributable to the work of 
bacteria. When, 


matter, 


in some cases of 


examine the shellfish under suspicion, y: 
may look to find the poisonous matter jy 
their whole body if they are dead, but ouly 
in the liver or kidneys if they be:still alie, 
because through these organs all forgy 
substances have to pass before being clini 
nated from the body. Such was the case i 
the catastrophe at Kiel, where in the liye; 
of diseased mussels (German Miesmusc! 
a poisonous ptomaine was found by Fu 
BriEGE and called by him mytilotoxine 
The study of such diseases has soy 
become comparatively easy, at least fo; 
men who have time to devote to it, 0b. 
viously a physician having a large prac 
tice cannot give himself up to such work 
These alkaloids or ptomaines, then, az 
the result of the decomposition of alts. 
men, dead or living, by the act of bacteria 
and in all probability this chemical proces 
during an infectious disease also, is the 





cause of the gravest symptoms and of 
death 7 casu. The final result, therefore, 
is always a poisoning, whether by the imme: 
diate action of a poison or by a secondary 
process following on the invasion of the 
body by bacteria. It thus becomes easy 
to understand how in both types of 
disease, though their differences—as ex- 
plained at the outset of this article—are 
sharply defined in the early stages 
features of strong resemblance may pre- 
sent themselves at the close. 
Supposing, then, that shell-fish were the 
cause of the Miura tragedy, we have stil 
to enquire, how and under what cit 
stances do mollusks secret these sejto- 
maines, so dangerous to human beings’ 
Evidently it is with them as with ou 
selves, and with all other animals: invasion 
by bacteria is possible only when theot 
ganism attacked is not able to resist te 
The bacteria themselves, in some of ther 
many forms, are probably always onthe 
watch to make an assault. Just as mildew 
on grapes commences to convert the suet 
of the fruit into alcohol so soon as ever!it 
skin is torn and the structure of the ape 
bruised, so we, too, whenever a woun 
opening occurs in our protecting skin, 0 
when our systems are debilitated, bal! 
nourished, or otherwise altered, offer ‘0 
the waiting bacteria an opportunity whict 
they immediately utilize in obedience to 
the universal law of  self-preservation 
We cannot complain: the same priiti 
ple directs our own conduct: we set 
when we can, kill when we are 
and eat to nourish our bodies. 
shell-fish this debilitated or insuffic 
nourished condition doubtless occurs wte! 
they are left too long uncovered by the 
sea, or when, owing to continued rain, ('? 
water they swallow does not contaia § 
cient food for them, a dilemma with which 
they are incompetant to deal, for beig 
like good patriots, fixed to the soil, tle! 
cannot go to look for aliment elsewhere 
he moral of all this is that we mustz0! 
eat putrified or diseased food, and furllet 
that we must try to remain‘so healthy 
to be secure against the assaults of ba 
ever- ready enemi s, the bacteria. The 
maxim, a stich in time, applies to nol! 
more forcibly than to our own bodies. 
is the great law of the cir:ulus : 
whichin the language of HERBERT SPESC 
becomes the multiplication of causes. 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
a gpeten 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
vdinance relating to the Naval Officers Promo- 
ion Regulations and order the same to be duly 
‘romulgated. 


(His Imperial MA 





jesty’s Sign Manual.) 
reat Seal.] 
Dated March sth, 1889. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco Tsuxumrcnt, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


Impertar Orpinance XXII. 

Art. I.—By naval officers are meant officers of 
rv above the rank of midshipmen or of rank equi- 
alent thereto. ‘Those or of above the rank of 
iidshipmen shall be called officers, and those of 
quivalent rank shall be called equivalent officers. 

Art. II.—Promotion shall take place only by 
rescribed steps, No one shall be promoted ur 
ss he shall have passed through the following 
ourse of actual and sea service. No appointment 
hall be made unless there is a vacancy : 

Service aT Sta in 





Sunvics tw Commission, 








Const 
Hidshipman ...... yearsand upwards ... a yeareand upwards 
leutenant rw.ir 8yearsand upwards “3 Jearsand upwaras 


ommander 





3 Years and upwards 
‘ years and upwards 
3yearsand upwards 


2 years and upwards 
aptain 3, years and upwards 
chee Adl 2 yeare and upwards 


Service at Sea shall mean the discharge of duty 
n_board a man.of-war. : 
Service at sea shall not be necessary in the 
ase of naval engineers (Kikan-taikan), Surgeons 
Guni-tatkan), pay masters(Shunkei-taikan), naval 
onstructors and dispensers. 

Art. I[1—The promotion of an admiral to the 
ffice of Taishd or Commander-in-Chief, shall be 
aade by the Emperor, and the selection shall be 
joverned by special considerations, and from 
mong such as have taken part in several engage- 
nents or in expeditions. On this -account no 
jualifying time relative to this step of promotion 
5 fixed. 

Art. IV.—In the case of Lieutenants or officers 
anksing equivalent, promotion from the 5th to the 
th grade of sonin rank will take place among 
hose who have performed more than half the 
wescribed service in actual commission. The 
ame rule shall apply to Captains or officers rank- 
ng equivalent in the case of promotion from the 
nd to the ist grade of sonin rank. : 

The number of Lieutenants, or officers ranking 
quivalent, of the 4th grade sonin rank, and 
Captains or officers ranking equivalent of 1st 
‘rade sonin rank serving in actual commission, 
hould not be more than one half the number of 
uch officers actually on the list. 

Art, V.—Promotion to the post of Commander or 

uivalent rank, may take place in the case of such 
leutenants or officers ranking equivalent as have 
een from the outset of 4th grade of sonin rank, 
ind who have served more than half the prescribed 
ime in actual commission and at sea. This rule 
hall also apply in regard to the promotion of 

‘aptains or officers ranking equivalent who have 
rom the outset held tst grade of sonin rank. 

Art. VI.—Even though the prescribed terms of 
ervice shall have been performed, promotion 
hall not take place unless Lieutenants or officers 
anking equivalent shall have been raised to 4th 
(rade sonau vank, and Captains or officers rank- 
ng equivalent to Ist grade sonin rank. 

Art. VII.—In time of war the prescribed terms 
f service may be reduced to one-half. 

Art. VIEL—The foregoing promotion in rank 
ir grade shall be guided solely by selection. 


Yor, —Such as belong to the class of Teishokw (temporary sus+ 
pension) shall not be promoted either in grade or rank. 


Art. IX.—In the following cases promotion in 
trade or rank may take place without observance 
if the foregoing procedure :— 

\.) When a special achievement has taken place 
before the enemy and been publicly proclaimed 
by the commanding officer. 

‘2.) When in time of war the regular procedure of 
appointment cannot be carried out owing to a 
lack of officers. 

Art. X.—In the case of those in active service 
at sea, time spent on shore in consequence of 
injuries or disease not arising out of the discharge 
of duties, or in consequence of any other cause not 
connected with the discharge of duties, shall not be 
included in calculating the period of service at sea. 

Art. XLL—Time spent in kyxshoku (unattached), 
teishoku (temporary supension), arrest and punish- 
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ment, shall not be included in calculating the 
period of service in commission. 


Nore.—In the case of tyushotu officers coming ander conditions 
3, 3, 4, and 6, Clanse 2, Art. IV.,of the Regulations ay to the 
competency of mil:tary‘and naval officers, a period ofand under 
one year may be so included, 

Art, XIL—If proper and suitable reasons 
are given, time spent by an officer while a prisoner 
‘of war may be included in the calculation of his 
term of service in commission, 

Art, XIIL—In cases where, although the pre- 
scribed term of service at sea is a necessary con- 
dition of promotion, owing to the exigencies of 
public business no appointment to sea service has 
been made, promotion in rank may take place on 
the expiry of the period of prescribed service in 
commission. 

Nora.—This rule shall also apply to the case of any officer who, 
his ‘services on shore not being required, has been ordered 
afloat bat has not completed the term of prescribed service at 

Art. XIV.—Lists of candidates for promotion 
shall be selected by Commanders and submitted 
to the Minister of State for the Navy. The 
Board of Admirals (Shikan Kaigi) shall from these 
lists make a further selection of final nominees, by 
taking all those who are entitled to promotion, 
and shall then decide the order of promotion ac. 
cording to length of service. 

Art. XV.—This final list shall be submitted to 
the Emperor, and whenever an appointment is 
deemed necessary, that fact shall be reported to 
His Imperial Majesty in accordance with the pre- 
scribed orders. 

Art. XVIL—Although it is not customary to ap- 
point to officers’ posts persons of rank equivalent 
to officers, yet those who have shown themselves 
to be specially competent may after special ex- 
amination be so appointed. 

Art. XVIL—Those who are entitled to promo- 
tion but retire from active service may be promoted 
to offices in the rst and and Reserves. 

Art. XVIIL—Although the promotion of Ad- 
mirals or officers equivalent in rank shall be decided 
by the Emperor, the Imperial decision shall be 
privately communicated to the Minister of State 
for the Navy who shall then make the appoint- 
ment. 

Art. XIX.—Power of promotion and appoint- 
ment may be conferred on a Commander previous 
to an engagement or expedition, but the limit of 
competency in this case shall be decided by the 
Emperor. It is not included in these regulations. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 
we eT 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 





To THE Epitor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—The number of those in this country who 
practice photography as a scientific pursuit, asa 
mere aid in scientific or artistic work, as a profes: 
sion or as an amusement, has greatly increased of 
late years. ‘There is, however, no arrangement 
whereby these can meet together to have the 
pleasure of each other’s society or the advantage 
of each other's experience. It lias appeared to 
some, who have known the advantages gained 
from Photographic Societies in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that the time has come when such a Society 
might with profit be established in this country. 
Arrangements have therefore been made for a 
preliminary meeting to be held on the roth of this 
month at_4 p.m. The Principal of the Nobles 
School (Gakushuin) Tora-no-mon, Tokyo, has 
kindly consented that the meeting take place in 
the large lecture-hall there. All who are in any 
way interested in the science or the art of photo- 
graphy are invited to attend at the time mentioned 
above. The constitution of the Society will, of 
course, rest with those who attend the preliminary 
meeting, but it may be worth mentioning that the 
idea of those who have so far stirred in the matter 
is that the Society should be of an informal kind, 
and should include excursions into the country 
with the camera, 


Lam, Sir, yours, &e., 








W. K. BURTON, 


Imperial University, Tokio. 
May and, 1889. 





MR. KNAPP’S DEFENCE. 





To tHe Epitor of THe “JAPAN Matt.”” 
Six,—Glancing over an accumulation of your 
valuable Daily that I find on my return from. a 
month’s absence from the capital, my eye falls 
upon a letter from Mr. Knapp defending a claim 
that his denomination is the “leading ’’ one ‘in 
Christian America. -Allow me, briefly as I can, to 
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UN 


point out one or two fallacies in that plausible 
statement which vitiate the whole, 

1. In the first paragraph Mr. Knapp tells us 
that the argument of the correspondent who first 
called him to task “would relegate Christianity 
itself to an inferior place among the religions of 
the world.” Looking up said argument, I find 
it in substance to be that while the great de- 
nominations are growing apace, Unitarianism 
is puny and almost stagnant. ‘Is Christianity 





among. the religions of the world puny, stagnant, 


moribund? Evangelical Christi 
more the last 80 years than during the 1,800 
years before. It is the “livest,” most potential, 
and most successful moral force in the world to-day, 
as is shown by statistics and other evidence. 
Indeed, in one little corner of its domains, the 
Fiji Islands for instance, it has reclaimed within 
fifty years from raw savages more Christians tan 
Unitarianism can show in the whole world after 
all the learned and cultured woik done on the: 
line since they began to be. So the argument of 
said correspondent does not * relegate” at all 
the direction indicated by Mr. Kuapp. 


2. Mr. Knapp says “It (Unitarianism) has 
been the leader in that movement for a more 
national (I presume a misprint for rational’) 
theology which is now liberalizing and redeeming 
the orthodoxy of the land to such an extent that, 

every intelligent community, orthodoxy to-day 
means substantially what Channing preached ity 
years ago, and that is the only orthodoxy which 
has any hold now upon ‘the inelligent eee st 
America,” 

‘The “ orthodoxy of the land” to-day approaches 
the teaching of Channing fifty years ago just so 
much as Channing came near the orthodoxy of 
essential Evangelical theology. Since his day 
Unitarian theology has gone through kaleide- 
scopic transformations and to-day it represents 
every shade from Channing to Colonel Ingersoll. 
Orthodoxy in its essentials is today what it has 
always been, but gradually sloughing off accre- 
tions and non-essentials witich a daiker age had 
allowed to accumulate. But that sloughing off 
and the present development of orthodox theology 
has as much to do with Unitarianism as the ad- 
vancing dawn has to do with the morning cloud— 
would have taken place just the same if Unita- 
anism had never been, and is going on just as 
much where it is practically non-existent. ‘This 
claim of tiny denominations to be the “leaders” 
is not confined to Unitarianism, Theosophism, 
Positism, &c., &c., excuse their utter-insignificance 
by exclaiming “Oh yes, we are very little, but we 
are “leading” the whole advance of religious and 
ethical thought!” The living, moving, working 
growing world moves on and smiles as I presume 
the lion, the horse and the elephant smiled at the 
classic froggy. 

3. Next we have a list of philanthropical move- 
ments to which are aitached names of prominent 
Unitarians, to show that Unitarianism is the leader 
in American philanthropy, ‘That looks very plau- 
sible, and yet the fallacy is patent when you take 
the trouble to look below the surface. 

(1.) What is the use of giving a list of such 
movements and such names when a counter list 
of philanthropic movements and philanthropic 
men and women can be given, that have no cone 
nection with Unitarianism whatever, and that are 
to be counted not by ones and twos, but by 
overwhelming hundreds, every one pointing di- 
rectly or indirectly as its source of inspiration to 
that which Unitarianism denies and hence cannot 
give. : 

(2) Not one of these philanthropical movements 
takes its rise in what is distinctly Unitarian, but 
in that which ts common to all Christianity, 
Every one has its place of operation in a land 
whose sod is turned by the puritan plough and whose 
atmosphere is surcharged with evangelical oxygen, 
without which not one of them would live a day, 
What is Unitarianism ? Christianity without that 
part which corresponds with the ugly part of a tree 
that is underground, upon whose moribund bran. 
ches the flowers and fruits of other trees are placed 
and made to look as if they were the natural fruit, 
What is Christianity ?. Traced along one line itis, 
(a) A new life through faith in a crucified and 
risen Divine Redeemer, ($) Philanthropic out- 
going of that life in works of love to man, (c) The 

ling of the individual and society indirectly 

to a higher civilization, Unitarianism tries to 
worl the two latter without the first, but can live 
nowhere where the first does not exist and make 
the latter two possible. To come to the concrete, 
an evangelical church went to before-mentioned 
savage Fiji insisting on those very doctrines 
that Unitarianism denies, Result, a nation, 
Chistian, civilized to such an extent as to 
be almost miraculous. Where has Unitari 
other than 





ty has grown 












































anism even attempted work on 
evangelical soil? Evangelical orthodoxy came 
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to Japan some twenty-five years ago. Already 
the Evangelical Christians in Japan almost equal 
the number of Unitatians in’ America, and the 
whole of intelligent Japan has been brought to 
respect Jesus Christ as best of men and his ethical 
teachings as the best moral code existent. A Uni- 
tatian comes here, he is astonished to find this 
class of people about where he is himself and forth- 
with seeks to claim this unripe fruit of Christianity 
for Unitarianism!! It would seem the most na 
tural thing in the world for multitudes to flock 
and enroll themselves, but will they f They have 
not elsewhere. But to whom is he indebted for 
them if they do come? What more can he give 
them? The nearest approach to something like 
independent work is in one of his list of fourteen 
items, viz., a society for the “ Improvement of the 
condition of the Indians.” Now Evangelical 
Cinistianity knows something practical about 
that kind of work. Only, instead of getting up a 
roundabout society to do the thing, they send their 
agents right to the Indians to improve them by 
first teaching them the very things which Unita- 
rianism denies. Now I challenge Mr. Knapp to 
show proof of genuine improvement in 50 Indians 
by means independent of the teaching of a divine 
Redeemer, that is on purely Unitarian lines, and I 
will promise him a wellauthenticated recital of 
“improving ” work done among those sanie North 
American Indians by one denomination on the 
Evangelical line that will show a tenfold greater 
result than Unitarianism, as such, can show in the 
whole world for the work of a century on unevan 
xelical soil. 












































3. Then, asto the great names given who are 
supppsed to be Unitarians. [thine a good many 
of them would be surprised to find themselves 
classed in thatspecies, Washington was an Epis- 
an, Whittier is a “ Friend. vanklin was 
anthtopic Deist. Why does he not also 
claim the sympathy of Soctates and Confucius 
and Comte with his “doctines and aims?” 
Every one knows that in and around Boston a 
cultured and wealthy coterie gave a local impulse 
to a Unitarian reaction against some develop- 
ments of Puritanism, in which the humanitarian 
elements of the gospel were emphasized, and the 
divine elements denied. Hence a y of names ; 
hence also a sapless trunk and branches, pictu 
esque in the practical results of evangelical tex 
ing, but without growth or religious power. A me 
may be practically a Christian and be a Unit 

ait, while Unitarianism itseli is not Christianity. 
Was Daniel Webster a Unitarian? T glance 
bychance at a page of Webster's life andread :— 
“When Mr. Webster failed it was a moral failure 
#8 ® All the etrors he ever commited * * ® 
come from moral weakness. He was deficient in 
that intensity of conviction which carries men be- 
youd and above all the triumphs of statesmanship, 
and makes them the embodiment of the great 
moral forces which move the world.” 

Now if Daniel Webster was a Unitarian his 
Jack of “intensity of conviction ” is accounted for, 
and hence the conspicuous * moral failure which 
darkens his otherwise brilliant career, is also 
sufficiently explained, Evangelical orthodoxy, 
whatever it does not do, does at least give “ inten- 
sity of conviction? and has given conspicuous 
evidence of power to produce men who wield “ the 
great moral forces which move the world.” If 
Unitarianism did not give Webster moral back- 
bone, what did it give him? 

Who imagines that Lincolu’s patriotism sprang 
from that which is peculiar to Unitatianism ? 
Who supposes that Longfellow would have sung 
less sweetly if he had with Shakespeare and 
Dante believed in the divinity of Christ! These 
men were heirs of brain and powers nourished 
by the thousand forces of their time and would 
have been as great if Unitarianism had never 
existed. But, on the other hand, they would 
never have had a protestant civilization in which 
to breathe and work if it had not been for 
the preaching of those very doctrines which dif- 
ferentiate orthodoxy from Unitarianism—the very 
elements which Unitarianism seeks to destroy. 

“In view of these facts,” I deny that Unitari- 
anism as such can claim any “leading? place in 
the world whatever excepting among those abor- 
tive altempts to substitute a human system for a 
divine, the wrecks of which lie thick along the path 
of history, and as such are indirect evidences of 
the need of the supernatural in any religion that 
is o be a power for highest good among men. 

3 S. EBY. 

P.S.—Since writing theabove I have come across 
aneditorial notein which you speak of Unitarianism 
as ahalf way house between supernatural Chits- 
tianity and the tabula rasa of Agnosticism. ‘That 
is acapital figure. Like one of those stations on 
A transcontinental railway, situated in a desert 
where travellers sojourn and pass on, some up, some 
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down, but few staying very long. If it were fit 
for settlement Europe and America would have 
furnished settlers before this. Mr. Knapp on a 
down train meets young Japan on the way up. 
Wiil he induce them to ‘settle at the half-way 
house? If he does it will be something new in 
history. ‘Time will tell. 


‘Tokyo, May 4th, 1889. 
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THE UNITARIANS. 





To tHe Epitor oF TH Japan Mart.” 

Sir,—In a speech of Mr. Knapp’s recently 
reported in your colunins he makes use of this 
expression, “ Phe great religious aysociation which 
Ihave the honour to represent.” For fear this 
will mislead those who have no means of knowing 
the tue state of affairs I beg you to allow me to 
present a few figures taken from * Statistics of the 
Churches of U.S. for 1888,” by the Rev. Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D.:— 


Cuwren Coxon 


















oR sucety.  Mixisrers, Menoers. 
ingelical .. 130477 99,368 13,877,423 
Unitarian’ meer "499 = 


Concerning the number of the members of the 
Unitarian Society Dr. Dorchester says No means 
of estimating.” We find by division that the 
above figures give for the Evangelical churches an 
average of 153 members for each minister. Allow: 
ing the same lor the Unitarians their 4go ministers 
would represent a membership of 74,970. But 
Dr. Dorchester gives all the Evangelical denomi- 
nations, singly and collectively, more congrega- 
tions than ministers, making an average of 105 
members to each congregation. The Unitarians 
lave about Ueefourths as many congregations 
asiministers. If we estimate their membership by 
their congregations, allowing the same to each as 
the average in the Evangelical churches, we have 
40.110, but litte more than one half the number 
when estimated the other way. We do not know 
which is nearer the truth, bat in order to be fair 
and “liberal” we will allow the lager sum, 74,970, 
which is buta little more than one two-hundredih 
of the total of the Evangelical churches. 

Dr. Dorchester multiplies the enrolled members 
of a church by thee aud one half in estimating 
its “population.” Thus the “ Evangelical popula- 
tion” becomes 48,570,977, of 77 per cent. of the 
whole 62,300,000 of the United ‘States. ‘The U 
tarian 74,970 multiplied by 3} gives a population 
of 202,395) less than one halt of one per cent. of 
the total number of inhabitants. 

Tam told that Mr. Knapp says that George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were, and all 
the great men of America are, Unitaians. We 
know that Mr. Adams, the second President, was 






































a Unilarian, but 1 do not believe Mr. Knapp 
can trace it any nearer to Washington than 
that, [have written to Messrs. Jolin icolay 





and John Hay,—the authors of the History of 
Lincoln now appearing in the Century, asking 
them concerning bis religious belief, and will let 
you know what they say as soon as I hear from 
them, Asto all the great men being Unitarians, 
it is doubtless tue that no more than one half 
of one per cent. of the population are what may 
be called great, still T doubt if they are all and 
only to be found in that society. 

In a recent editorial you said that the tendency 
of the time isin favour of the spread of any doctrine 
inculeating liberality and divesting the Christian 
creed of some of the supernatural elements that 
render it so difficult of acceptance, and that you 
considered Unitatianism to be about half. way be- 
tween orthodox Christianity and agnosticism. 

It would seem, according to the action of a 
Unitarian Conference held a few years ago in 
Jackson, Mich.—where a resolution  recogmizinge 
Christianity and affirming the existence of God” 
was promptly voted down, and the minister who 
moved it fell it necessary to leave the conference— 
that they are nowhere near half way between 
orthodox Christianity and agnosticism, but ex- 
actly where, if they do not deny the ‘existence 
of God, they will not affirm it. There always 
have been those who treat the gospel with ne- 
glect and indifference under the name of libera- 
lity, but the tendency of the time is no more 
in favour of such liberality than it has Leen in the 
past. A prominent Unit minister recently 
regreted that they lacked fire and fervour. Is it 
possible that what he meant was a faith in what 
some choose to call the “sensational superna 


turalism of the semi-baiLarous ages”? 


We are not ignorant of the fact that there are 

, good, and tue men in the Unitarian society, 
that they are educated and tefined, that many 
have suffered martyrdom, but whatever is good 
in them “we attribute, however, not so much to 
their creed as to the hereditary efiect of early 




































puritan training and the power of a sound 6, 

tianity, diffused through the community iy ty 

midst of which they live and operate.” 
Yours very truly, H.W. SWaRiZ 
Tokyo, May and, 1889. 


SHIGA’S “HISTORY OF NATIONS, 


To THe Eprror oF THe “ Japay Maz” 
Sir,—In your issue of the 6th of this m: 
fiud a short review on a * History of 
specially adapted for Japanese Students 
Shiga, B.A., supervised by W. D. Cor, A 
(Matuya, 188g.) The book is calied, “con 
tively Speaking, a creditable performance 
pronounced “a compendium of history somes 
similar to Swinton’s well-known work.” \Ve 
also assured, that ‘the historical facts art. 
correct.” Moreover, Mr. Cox in his preface 
ttle work, informs us, * that it has been cari, 
compiled {rom various works,” of which he rare 
nine as its principal sources. 

Now, the reviewer as well as Mr. Cox see 
have been greatly misled by the title of the 
and the somewhat bold pretensions ofits 
tisement, In reality the whole body of tie 
work (with the exceptions of the chapters tra 
on India, Chin. an, and Australia) is rl 
more than a reprint of Peter Patley's Unie: 
History,” with many omissions, some slight '« 
tions Of the wording, and a very few adc 
‘The whole arrangement, most of the maps ani 
chronological tables are likewise taken fom Ps 
and only slightly modified. To compate itin 
way with Swinton’s well-known Outlines of | 
versal History would seem unjust to the Ames 
compiler, although the latter has likevise px 
arized a good deal, as any student of hisr 
the Imperial University could prove in deta 
Freeman's General Sketch and similar iext in. 
But between his intelligent way of * ca 
and putting borrowed plumes: together 
Shiga’s method of copying Patley almost po, 
for passage, there is still a’ considerable die 
If our new publication goes even so to rept! 
original numbers of some passages trom P 
after omitting a whole passage in them 
them (compare p. 44 with Parley 72), 1d 
how one can help calling that “slars, 
the very opposite of a “careful complati 

To dwell at any length on the endles 1io's 
of serious blunders, which make the ile » 
almost useless for historical instruction, » 
tedious; and as by far the most of them © 
traced back to Peter Parley, it would, in ai 
of Shiga’s book, seem altogether out of fie 
Your reviewer will be surprised to learnt: 
one of the blunders, which he singled out “': 
cursory glance at the work,” falls enticely 
charge of Mr. Parley, from whose pages tie)» 
merely reprinted. (See pp. 419, 326, 71715" 
717 of the ‘Tokyo edition). As a fair spe 
Mr. Shiga’s historiographical skill we sho 
westhis Chapter CLX., to be collated with Ps 
Chapter CLXIL In both we find Columbox< 
dited with the idea of © vast tracts of undi 
country somewhere on the face of tle 
ocean.” But our Japanese author adds ¢ 
own account the statement (if only trie, ve) 
teresting indeed for Japanese boys): "S0] 
was never dreamt of by the Europeats © 
time” (p.561), Leannot quite understand 
the many falsities of this character coud © 
capable of easy correction in a new edition 

In conclusion, it is only fair to add that the 
lisher advertises the new book as “appre 
the Board of Inspection of the Educators! I 
partment” and charges the high price of sisi 
for the volume. 


Tam, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
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EXPER. 
‘Tokyo, May 7th, 1889. 

















FAREWELL DINNER TO HON.A! 
HUBBARD. 
Sg nS 








pial 
On Saturday evening, the Hon, RBH 
U.S. Minister to Japan, was entertained a9 
Tokyo by the faculty of the Englisli La" >") 
Among those present were Me, R, Masujm" | 
chair, on whose right was the guest of the" 
Count Yamada, Minister of State fo: J°2) 
amieson, H.B.M, Acting Judgeli! 
Kikuchi, private secretary of the Ministe® ] 
for Justice; Greathouse, U.S, Consul Greif 
FE. Lowder, M. Kirkwood, Piggotts St 
Secretary U. §. Legation; “A. B. Walk® Gj 
Okamura, President of the és 
First Instance, H. C. Litchfield, G. HS 
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Deputy Consul-General ; Dr. MeCaitee, 
on, Dr, Whitney (U.S. Legation); Messrs. 
4. Keir, Matsuno, and Ito (Tokyo Court of Ap- 
veal); Isono, Yamada, Komura, of the Foreign 
fice; Tomizu, Baba (Yokohama). A capital 
linner was served, the menu card attracting 
ood deal of attention in respect of its design, an 
agle’s head and wing, ‘The tables having been 
leared, 

The Carman said—Gentlemen, the reason 
ve have presumed this evening to ask his Excel- 
ency the Honourable Mr. Hubbard, and you to 
reet him here, is to show, though in a small way, 
re gratitude we feel towards him and also to- 
yards Mr, Greathouse, You will understand that 
yall L say now I desire to include also Mr. Great 
ouse, though I will make my remarks refer to Mr. 
Iubbard in particular, Confining what I now say 
hen to Mr. Hubbard, [ought toteil you that he has 
cen always a patron to our institution from the 
evy day of its birth; he has always been kind, 
nd never slow nor sparing in helping and speak- 
ig good words for the cause of our labours; all 
ris building and all that we have done we owe 
ery greatly to him. Certainly it is strange that 
1 institution like this should have sprung up like 
mushroom in the course of only four years, and 
rat it should give such promise of long life. 
t shows indeed the inclination of | Japanese 
oung men to the study of law; whether it isa 
ood sign or not, I ain not myself at all sure. 
fowever, I find in the facta reason for assuring 
dv. Hubbard that part of his life, which has been, 
$ you all know, brilliant and successful in his na- 
ive country, has not been spent uselessly by his stay 
1 this out-of-the-way Court of Japan. He would 
ot answer me nor would I ask him any question 
na subject to which I may only distantly allude, 
vat [privately conclude and you no doubt will 
Iso, that the friendship of Japan and the 
Jnited States will be cemented more firmly 
by a very important event that it is said will 
ve consummated in the near future owing a 
rood deal probably to the good offices of Mr. 
Yubbard.—(Applause.) We lawyers look forward 
oit with eager eyes, more than any other class of 
seople,—(Applause and laughter.) Besides we are 
old we shall have different codes of our laws com- 
yosed in a most scholarly style in preparation for 
imilar events in regard to all friendly States. 
tis a great thing fora nation to be able to point 
o her own code of laws ; but we, educated in Eng- 
ish law, will never, depend upon it, become code- 
awyers thereby—(applause.) This we will never 
orget to ascribe to the memory of Mr. Hubbard. 
from this point of view also the indirect but kind 
issistance of Mr. Hubbard in the introduction and 
stablishment of the School of Anglo-Amer 
jurisprudence has been fruitful, and will produce, I 
rave no doubt, good effects in keeping up among our 
udges and lawyers good practical prudence in 
vorking the New Codes. It is with mixed feel- 
nys of pleasure and tegret that hope, in con- 
lading, that Mr. Hubbard's recollections of Japan 
vill not be painful, for he has acted the part of a 
rioneer in opening the new foreign relations with 
1s, as his country has always been in this respect, 
und in also being, the means of introducing here the 
sood practical common sense of Anglo-American 
T wish him, on behalf of the school, our 
resi, siticerest, and most grateful wishes for his 
vealth, long life, and God speed home. Join me 
tow in drinking to Mr, Hubbard.—(Applause.), 
3ciore sitting down, Lwould repeat that these re- 
narks apply also to Mr. Greathouse, who, though 
eatrived in Japan latee than Mr. Hubbard, has 
lways most Kindly helped our school along, and 
Iso to Dr. McCartee, who was our old teacher 
nd opened the way to our study of law in the 
Jniversity fifteen years ago.—(A pplause.) 

Mr, Hupparp said—Mr. President and Gentle- 
nen; the kindly sentiment which you have just 
toposed to my health and the bo7-voyage given 
ne over the Pacific to my native land fall on my 
ar and into my heart witha sincere and grateful 
ippreciation, You have been pleased to compli 
nent me and call this a “farewell reception”! 
uct me beg to believe, my dear friends, that in its 
iteral sense it will be no final parting ; but rather 
hat we shall meet again, on this or on some 
orighter shore, to reunite, let_us hope, the tempo 
arily severed friendships of the past, the more 
allowed, as they then will be, by the chastened 
eéollections of the years that shall have gone. I 
vould not if T could, and could not if f would, 
orego the opportunity which this occasion gives 
ne to tell you, Mr. President and Officers and 
Students of this Institution, how deeply I value all 
he expressions of confidence and friendship which 
sou have to-night, and so often in the past four 
cars, uttered for myself personally, and for the 
great Republic which [have had the honour, with 
ove and pride, to represent at this Court. Whether 
hat mission has been of mutual benefit to our 
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respective lands, does not become me to answer. 
Iis record will Soon have passed into impartial 
history, to be weighed by the calm judgment and 
the spirit of justice which should hold its even 
scales in the councils and intercourse of friendl 

nations. ‘That Leave your beautiful land—on which 
nature has been so prodigal of her gilis, and your 
countrymen whose welcome has been ever warm 
and unselfish to meand mine—that I go away from 
these association with natural regret, is a confes- 
sion that [ must in all good conscience avow this 
night. That regret is only compensated by 
the fact that we are gladly returning to our 
own native land, whose skies are as bright 
and rivers and mountains and seas and lakes 
as grand, and soil as vich and fruitful, and 
flowers a5 fragrant, as any the sun shines on 
around the globe. And may I add, whose sons 
and daughters have not lost their nobility and 
comeliness inherited from their historic ancestry 
in the long-ago-transit of their fathers from the 
* Mother Country ” across the seas.—(Applause.) 
To this hospitable land of ours let me now and 
evermore extend to you and to your countrymen 
a present and standing invitation—to come and 
see us either on your tours around the world, or, 
better still, to’ stay with us for good (our 
own—as well as yours), under the broad A&gis 
of our American Constitution, and the protection 
of its Laws. But the occasion admonishes me 
that must be brief, Let me say in conclusion 
as Ihave on former occasions, that if there is one 
agency above any other that gives the world and 
Japan hopeful auguries for your national future, 
it is the existence and progress of this “Anglo: 
American Law School’? and kindred institutions. 
Here will be one of the fruitful nurseries of the 
coming men of Japan, who shall within these 
halls learn her own and the laws of the great 
English speaking nations; as well as the codes 
of all friendly Treaty Powers, whence your states- 
men of Cabinet and Council and your Judges on 
the Bench, and your advocates at the forum of 
Justice, shall go forth to bless your land with a 
Stable, wise, and enlightened Administration, of a 
Government regulated by just laws. ‘This coun- 
try, as all other countries, needs the aid and 
counsel of educated men, especially versed in the 
learning of Law and the administration of just 
T Your success has been hitherto’ re- 
markable in the preparation for these great duties 
of loyal subjects, and the fruits of your labours will 
be in the plaudits and approval in coming times| 
ofa grateful country. Through the mostinteresting 
civic crisis of her whole history Japan is now pass- 
ing. That her rulers and councillors of to-day 
will be equal to the emergencies of the hour; and 
that courage and firmness, guided by wisdom and 
patriotism, may hold the * helm of state”—while 
avoiding the dangers of the voyage—is the ardent 
hope of my country; a hope in which 1 doubt not 
that all enlightened Treaty Powers will he: 
and practically unite in the near futures and that 
when the promised representative Pailiament of 
the Empire shall convene, under the behest of 
your recently promulgated Constitution, Japan 
may unfettered enter the lists of the absolutely 
independent nations of the earth.—(Applause.) 
And now let me say—not “ farewell” but “ good- 
night,”—until we meet again !—(Loud applause.) 



















































Mr. Grearnouse said—I must confess that I 
had read and heard a good deal about Japan before 
it was my good fortune to come here; and I ex- 
pected to see many remarkable and beautiful 
things, but what ha3 seemed to. me most remark- 
able is that I have found herea school, the primary 
object of which is the education and teaching of 
the English Common Law. It seems to me that, 
as Hubbard says, this school will be the 
nursery of the great men of this empire, because 
here you have opportunities which Ido not think 
are afforded anywhere else. I know of no country 
where such an example as this is seen—where there 
exists a school teaching the law of another land.— 
(Applause.) I have taken a great interest in 
this school and spent many happy houis here, and 
Tcan say that the success which it has achieved 
is due to the intelligence and industry and patrio- 
tism of the men who started it. While Texpect 
to follow in the Ministers footsteps very soon, 
nd though not saying “farewell,” wishing you 
good-bye,” Lcan assure you I shall carry home the 
pleasantest recollections of thisschool.—(A pplause.) 

Mr, Knxucut proposed the health of Dr. Mc- 
Cartee which was cordially drunk. 























Dr. McCarree, in reply, said he had always 
cherished pleasant’ memories of his past in- 
tercourse with those he saw around him. He 
had invariably taken a great interest in Japan. 
Some of those present might be aware that when 
Commodore Perry was ordered to take charge 
of the squadron in these seas, Commodore Aulick 
was in charge, and he (the speaker) who was 








then Acting U.S. Consul at Ningpo, having some 
knowledge of Chinese, was appointed interpreter to 
Japan. But, his chief being superseded, he had 
the honour of being superseded also. | Never- 
theless, he had not ceasedto take a warm interest 
in Japan. His first visit was in March, 1861, ot 
1862, when he was the guest of the first United 
States Minister here, and he was in Japan when 
Mr. Ando, a member of the Gorojii, was shot. 
The contrast between those times and the present 
was most stiking. Most of his friends of the old 
Daigakko would not remember those times, but 
he remembered them very well. It was not con- 
sidered safe for any one to go out in the evening, 
or indeed at any time, without a six-shooter. He 
had left his revolver iv’ Shanghai, and they would 
not allow him to go out without a pistol, and so 
for the whole time he carried a big navy pistol. 
Returning now to Japan after an absence of & 
or 9 years, he could’ see that she was on the high 
road of progress; and it was pleasant to find that 
all the prognostications about her going too fast 
had been falsified, and that there had been no. 
failure in any of the undertakings that she had 
entered into. After all, however, it was not neces- 
sary for hint to say anything on this occasion, for 
his former pupils, as they called themselves, were 
well aware of the feelings he had always enter+ 
tained towards them, feelings, which he was happy 
to believe, they reciprocated. He would only say 
in conclusion that his warm interest in Japan 
d continue while he lived.—(Applause.) 
‘The company soon after separated. 


























THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 
ee SES 
1 

The following is Mr. Percival Lowell's third 
lecture, delivered before the Eigo Galo, on April 
sth:— 

You have a phrase in every day use which is not 
without its suggestion. O kage de, by your 
shadow, you say when something has been done 
for you through the interposition of another, ‘To 
call upon the shades of the departed to further 
prayers has been a common complaint among 
peoples generally; but to speak thus of the 
shadow of the living is not so usual. For really 
to suitthe action to the word would imply a sort of 
apotheosis of the loss of self; since a shadow 
mimics the motions of its human cause void of 
the motives which actuate them. ‘Thus to copy 
another is to be oneself an outline of vacuity; a 
something in appearance, a nothing in fact. 

Imitation may well be considered the shadow of 
imagination. For not only does it follow alter its 
original on the side away from the light, always 
near the real thing, yet always behind it; but it 
draws its name from the same source. Both 
English words spring from a common root, a 
Latin word meaning image; and both mean 
now the making of images. But there is a 
slight sub-sense in each which quite alters their 
actual signification : namely, as to whose image it 
is thatis produced. For the one now refers to the 
images conjured up by one’s own spells from the 
void, while the other denotes those fashioned after 
the likeness of somebody else's. So much more 
important does the instinct of the world perceive 
the one to be than the other, that the latter has 
acquired acertain derogatory sense. We are all 
of us shy of admitting that we imitate even when 
palpably engaged in the act. We even protect 
by patent agamst such possibility of plagiarism 
that which has a money value, the law in civil suits 
being unable to conceive of any other criterion. 
In some cases we actually go so fac asto object 
to the quasi-stolen goods themselves, in works of 
art for example. We take great pride in the 
possession of an original. lor we all appreciate 
the difference abstractly even when incapable con- 
cretely of telling the true from the false. We pay 
fabulous prices’ for the real thing and next to 
nothing for the copy, however well that copy be 
done. ‘The cause is usually self evident; when 
we cannot detect the reason we call it sentiment. 
The two are really one, For sentiment is the 
refined essence of cause. What was a process of 
reasoning in our ancestors has become pure feel- 
ing in us, such being the usual course of distil- 
lation into spirit of the previous vintages of 
experience. If the premises of our fore-fathers 
were wrong, our emotional conclusion will be 
mistaken, “But usually such semi-unconscions 
deductions, tested as they have been by centuries 
of generations, are surprisingly correct. This one 
iso exception to the rule. Even when copies 
are not demonstrably worse than their originals 
they are never quite the same. However pe 
fect in execution there is still a nameless some- 
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its scent. That something is self. For itis that 
part of the painting which cannot be copied. ‘The 
general traits of an artist’s style are easist to 
reproduce precisely because they are generalities 
and therefore much more likely to be possessed 
comnion with him by the copyist. Not so with 
the artist's personalities, those little touches which 
are his alone. For the copist, whatever be his 
skill, has them not. But it is just in those very 
points that the virtue of the masterpiece lies. 
Trivial as they seem, it is for such slight tricks of 
individuality that we pay so much, 

In the comparatively unimportant matter, then, 
of what shall be calied ours we can value origi 
nalily so highly. What onght we not to care, 
when it comes to a question not simply of what 
we own but of what we are. Are we to be more 
particular about those pictures we hang upon out 
walls than about those which shall tapestry our 
minds. Shall we refuse to buy counterfeits and 
become such ourselves. 

For maik you to what an intellectual prison 
such a course dooms us. To begin with, we can 
never tise above the second-rate. For the per- 
fection of imitation is the original. The copy can- 
not be better than the thing copied, since in that 
case it would cease to be a copy. At the very start 
the invitator sets himself a limit beyond which he 
cannot pass. He has caged his powers, and by 
so doing has cramped himself in their exercise 
even in that limited field. For he must be ex- 
ceptionally well winged to come near even the 
mediocre merit at which he aims. Usually his 
resulis will not be deceptive. ‘The height of his 
ambition is to be mistaken for another and even 
in this unlaudable endeavour he is practically 
certain to fail, He becomes merely the laughing 
stock of those whose admiration he most covets, a 
truly pitiable position for a man with any self- 
respect, but unfortunately it is that very self-respect 
he lacks. He does not realize his own position. 
If he did he would not be there. Heis like the 
stupid story-teller at a dinner who mistakes the 
derision of his audience for applause. 

‘There is another inevitable misfortune connected 
with his position. He is bound to be not only 
second in place but second in time, which in the 
race for human progress is quite as bad. For he 
who takes his model from others must perforce wait 

* until that model be made and then some time must 
elapse while he is making lis copy before he 
can proceed to enjoy it. Inthe meantime the first 
Blush of delight has passed from the originators 
Among those who first set the fashion, the fashion 
itself has set. A newer style has ousted the one 
that was, So that imitation has actually missed 
its own end, Instead of a presentment of the pre. 
sent which alone was its object there results a 
presentment of the past. 


But this is not all 






































Not only does imital 
relegate the man or the nation’ that indulges in 
it to perpetual inferiority while it lasts; itis steadily 
helping to prolong its own disastrous action. Tt 
not only keeps its prisoner down, but weakens hin 
in the process so that he is less able to rise wher 
he would. 

‘The same general laws which are true of the 
exercise of the body are equally true of the exer- 
cise of the brain. Justas the daily use of an 
arn or a leg increases ils strength, so is it with 
the more impalpable but no less actual functions 
of the mind, They gain force by constantly ex- 
pending it, Whereas if they are allowed to remain 
idle what force they originally possessed evaporates 
as if they were indeed only the ninety percent. water 
of which their brain-cells are composed, The more, 
then, a man imitates another the less exercise he 

ves his own faculty of origination, Subtle, 
almost incomprehensible power that itis, it grows 
gradually impotent in consequence. ‘The mans’ 
moments of seeming inspiration become fewer and 
fewer, until at last he ceases to have them altoye- 
ther. What we call his soul, that electiic spark of 
possibility, degenerates into a wire worked b 
somebody else. Another originates the message 
he does but transmit, Nor is he really even that 
useful bit of mechanism. For he is not needed as 
4 means of communication, Nature no. use 
for him, She therefore eventually discards him, 
slowly but irrevocably. 

Nate's mode of action is the opposite of 
man’s human-made laws. The two appear cou- 
tradictory, not because the human are wrong but 
only because the objects the two have in view are 
different. Our legal codes leave virtue un- 
noticed and rigorously punish vices nature rewards 
those who work her wish and simply neglects 

do not, Each stands adapted to. its 
end. The aim of society’s laws is to prevent 
society fom bieaking up. The greatest good of 
the greatest number is therefore the immediate 
object. The result, as far as they reach, is a 
state of mediocrity for everybody, But as they 
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do not touch the higher functions of life, this result 
instead of being disastrous is really beneficial. In 
the plane they do affect they tend to produce a 
state of stable equilibrium. 

Nature’s purpose is the reverse, or more ac- 
curately itis so as bottom, for strictly speaking she 
includes the other in a way which it is not neces 
sary to take up here. Her primary object is the 
advance of the race. ‘To bring which result about 
her care is for the topmost few, the rest not being 
good enough for her. But advance is accomplished 
by motion, aud motion depends for its existance 
upon the instability of the equilibrium; only rest 
results from a stable condition of things, Her 
curriculum is therefore contrived to further the 
first scholars, not like universal suffrage to elevate 
as many citizens as possible. 

Nature therefore pays no heed to what she dis- 
approves of and very soon it vanishes away. On 
the other hand, wliat she approves of increases 
with time. ‘The course of things is much like the 
history of a snow ball rolling along the snow 
covered ground. ‘The farther the ball wavels the 
bigger it gets, in geometrically progressive ratio. 

But men are not the only living things that copy 
others, you will say. ‘There are many creatures 
that owe their existence to such an instinct, some 
imitating of themselves, others made to simulate 
the process through the survival of the similar. 
‘There is for instance a species of South American 
butierfly which birds delight to devour, In thesame 
spot is another kind lovely to look at but poisonous 
to eat, This kind the birds never attack. Such of 
the former as are like the latter in colour escape. 
These are constantly increasing in number and 
eventually all will so become altered in hue. This 
then would seem to be a case of natural imitation, 
which succeeds to perfection, It would appear 
therefore that imitation is actually life-saving in 
certain cases, Why not in man. Because the 
condition of man is not analogous to that of the 
insects. The insect has to protect itself against 
a higher form of life than his own, Man has not. 
If there were really a race of oni and Europeans 
were bittcr to their taste, it might be a knowing 
trick for the Japanese to copy the disagreeable 
traits of Western civilization, But unfortunately 
we no longer believe in devils. As it is, man has 
only to defend himself against the wiles of his 
fellow man. For which purpose imitation is no 
coat of ma 

And yet we saw that the desire toward the new 
is as mich a motive to imitation as toimagination, 
which mast mean something. It means this; that 
the first may be necessary Lut is never sufficient. 

‘There is an old french epigram which has been 
well translated thus:—No one can outwit every- 
body, though he may outwit anybody. By a slight 
chatige iv wording, but not in worth, it would apply 
here.” For no one can think of everything and a 
supeti d can often get something valuable 
from an inferior one. Many a dunce has given 
food for thought toa sages many a crnde idea has 
been the hint to a world-transforming theory. 

Instead, therefore, of saying 
nothing, 1 say take all you can. 
thing that has good i 
sure of doing so, take, first of all, advice. 
is much cheaper in the end, cheap as. it 
well said to be at the beginning, One of your 
ablest compatriots suggested the other day skip- 
ping the first step, noton the ground of its pro- 
verbial cost but on advanced evolitionary princi- 
ples, and starting off at once with the second, His 
plan was to admit everything and then let what 
could survive This is a somewhat heroic treat. 
ment, as doctors say. ‘The poor patient, right as 
he will come ont in the end, is likely to be considers 
ably weakened inthe process, He will ceitainly 
lose both time and money. Torthere are many 
nostrums which he is pretiy sure to try which any 
competent adviser would warn him to leave studi- 
ously alone. ‘The experience of those who have 
already found a practice futile is worth almost what 
they paid for it—if not tiken. [vis usually offered 
for a great deal less, [n mere money value, ex- 
perience is the most expensive thing in the world. 

‘hen consider the time needed for such personal 
omniscience. If you are going to make a fresh 
series ul exhaustive experiments for yourselves, the 
experiments are not likely to he the only matter 
exhausted at the finish. For if you propose to try 
everything you will need several avatars to ac- 
complish your purpose. You can hardly hope to 
rival in one life all the other nations of the earth 
and doa lot of review work besides. America 
is thought to live too fast, but her rate would be 
retrogression to that, 

AM this taking is simply preliminary. You 
must have your material, but the really important 
matiet is what you do with it after you have got 
it. Instead of ‘merely imitating, will you assimi- 
late and grow. 

It is not the adopting of foreign customs that I 
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disapprove of, but the not developing then aj. 
wards. To abject to the former as such is n., 
like decrying eating. Whereas the danger is 

indigestion. For the one appetite is as nalualy 
the other. But an ill-directed appetite is pro. 
tive of much discomfort and scanty nourishes, § 
is it with its intellectual counterpart, Indeed,tie.. 
are more alike than a little, forin both the esi. 
requisite is assimilation. Do we or do we nat mix 
outs what we take, ‘That is the vital question ip), 
whole matter. If we really take foreign ting. ; 
food and then transform them into blood ves 
thrive; if not, we might be perpetually fees: 
and die in the midst of our feast. The day: 
before us is the danger of mental dyspe. 
Heartburnings of a psychical kind are bound: 
follow the non-assimilation of knowledge. 

First I would have you remember that the px 
tices you Lake are as nothing to the principles us 
which they come. To seize the one aud not: 
other is like plucking the flower and neglecting i« 
tree, ‘The one keeps its frestiness a day, wii 
other lives years, and under care and cultai. 
will put forth blossoms finer than any ithasye 
produced. What has so far been discovered = 
such principles is a tv ifle to what lies unfolded wai 
ing to be developed. ‘Take the methods tien xd 
make them a living part of yourselves. Iiy 
this, you will awake some. fine morning (ois: 
thal, in liew of your copying others, otles a: 
copying you. Instead of being the seeker, y= 
will have become the sought. 

There are two doors of possible admits 
to the social world. The one lies througii! 
cultivation of those already powerful thee. # 
a subservient attention tothe minds and me 
of society’s leaders one may attain oan 
sirable mediocrity in their microcosm. He 
succeed in going everywhere, as a haige 
of the great. That is the back doar 
other entrance is by the unsought portal of! 
Instead of a man’s wanting society ; sociey 925 
him. Unmindful of what others may tol, ‘+ 
man has been making himself a somebody #: 
some day society becomes conscious of ihe ' 
He has been developing his own individ 
instead of trying to conform as much as may tei: 
meaningless mediocrity, and the wold, wici# 
bottom has a deep instinetive admiration & 
dividuality, is not slow to desire him. In le 
must be had. He is too much of a persut 
left out, So instead of trotting in like « | 
with the rest of the sheep, he marclies inabues: 
lion. 

Whatis true of aman amongst men, 
nations among themselves. With them, t, 
are two doors; there is the back door of in 
and the front door of imagination: 
approach are you resolved Japan shall wale 
entrance into the comity of the world? 
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BUDDHISTIC RITE FOR THE kt 
POSE OF THE SOULS OF THE 
FICERS AND MEN WHO PERSE 

IN THE U.S.S. “ONEIDA” IN 16 

paige es 

We have already alluded briefly to these 
able ceremony that took place last Satuea) 
the great temple of Daishi-in, Tkegam wi" 
band of Buddhist priests performed high o> 
the repose of the souls of the officers and ne 
lost their lives nineteen years age by the st 
of the United States ship Oneida, wear 
saki. [will naturally be supposed that le 
of organizing such a ceremony iginal’ © 
countrymen of the deceased, Such wa 
case. The act was dictated by puely sf 
ous sympathy on the part of the Japare® 
wieck of the Oneida, when put up to auch”) 
purchased by an association of five Jr 
merchants, and the salvage operations Gi", 
by their direction resulted in the fds ¢ 
number of human bones. On behalf of th 
men who had perished so sadly with the thas 
home warm in their hearts, and whose bole 
lain so many years al the bottom of a Jarite 
the purchasers of the ill-fated maoln! 
mined 10 invoke the saintly offices 0 1 
dhist Church, and without seeking st? 
or aid of any sort from the countrymen ©, 
of the deceased, made arrangements [0 
mony of Saturday, The conception Vi 
hearted, a true example of charity that 0, 
distinctions of race, and the ma 
it out was worthy of so admirable 
Nothing more imposing or magnifier 
of a Buddhistic rite has ever been MOY ic: 
foreigners in this country. No tess Hh 
six priests in full canonicals took PA cies 
as the notes of their chaunting 1 qe 
through the noble buildings at lies" 
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Jost with incense fumes among the glorious groves 
surrounding the temples, it was impossible not to 
regard this extraordinary demonstration as the re- 
quiem of those international prejudices that once 
held Japan aloof from the other nations of the world, 
butare lo day as cold and as incapable of resusci- 
tation as the bones of the brave men now restored 
to their mother earth after nineteen yeas? sepul- 
ture in the sea. ‘There was a large attendence of 
foreigners, though by no means so large as would 
surely have been the case had the ceremony been 
more widely advertised. But itwasnot likely that 
the men to whom such a thought occurred would 
go about proclaiming their good intentions. They 
simply waited on Mr. Greathouse, the U.S. Con- 
sul General, when their arrangements were almost 
completed, in order to procure from him the full 
names of the officers and men lost in the Oneida, 
and to tell him that any foreignets desiring to at: 
tend the ceremony would be welcome. Mr. Great- 
house, naturally struck by such a singularly 
kindly purpose, proposed cd-operation on the part 
of American citizens in Yokohama, But the 
proposal was quietly and courteously put aside. 
‘The Japanese visitors said that they wished to be 
allowed to perform, unaided, the last offices on 
behalf of the unfortunate men’ whose remains they 
had been the means of recovering from the deep, 
and that vot only were the details of the ceremony 
alveady fixed, but that any foreigners attending 
would find jinrikishas at Omori station ready to 
convey them to the Ikegami temples. The Con- 
sul-General made no further attempt to interfere 
with this graceful spontaneity, He merely con- 
ducted his visitors to the American flag-ship and 
introduced them to the Admiral, who assured 
them of his hearty sympathy and gratitude. 
There was thus little time to. publish any ac- 
count of the circumstances. ‘The United States 
ships, however, sent up all the officers not on duty. 
These accompanied Admiral Belknap, to. the 
number of about twenty, and were attended 
by a contingent of sixty men-of-war’s men, In 
addition some seventy foreign ladies and gentle- 
men, from Yokohama and Tékyd, the majority 
American but several British, were present. An 
English address was delivered by Mr. Amenomori, 
who spoke with admirable distinctness and excellent 
elocution, If anything was wanted to add to the 
novelty of the accasion, it was furnished by the fact 
that Mr. Amenomori, the deliverer of this Buddhis- 
tic address, is himself neither a Buddhist, nor a 
Chtistian, but an agnostic. A’ striking example, 
surely, of the toleration and liberality practised in 
Japan. If we reverse the case, and try to con- 
ceive anumber of Japanese seamen wrecked off 
the coast of America; their Lones picked up years 
afterwards by American divers; high mass per- 
formed in an American Roman Catholic chapel by 
an American Archbishop for the repose of their 
souls, and their funeral oration spoken by Robert 
Ingersoll, we shall have a parallel more striking, 
pethaps, to Western minds, but not more startling 
in reality than the thing that happened last Satur- 
day at Ikegami. The address of Amenomori was 
as follows :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are gathered here 
to-day to celebrate a segaki (or feast for hungry 
spirits) for those who were drowned when the 
Oneida sunk at Hashirimizu, about 19 years ago. 
lam nota so-called Buddhist, but having been 
asked yesterday to give an address for the bene- 
fit of the foreign visitors, I comply with the 
demand. My time being’ limited, T fear I can 
give but a very hazy idea about the ceremony. I 
Teave my own opinions aside, and speak froma 
purely Buddhistic point of view. The Oneida was 
sold by auction. Those who bought her found a 
number of bones in the ship, and, being struck with 
sympathy, they have undertaken to_ celebrate the 
feast according to their own faith, Now, if we in- 
quire when and where this ceremony began, we 
find that it_was initiated in India, by Ananda, a 
disciple of Shakyamuni, in the life time of his Mas- 
ter. The circumstances are given in the “ Sutran 
for relieving the hungry souls.” The details are 






































very long, but the main points of the story run as | 


follows :—When Ananda was alone in solitude, 
meditating on the doctrine he had received from 
Shakamuni, there appeared tohim, at midnight, a 
hnngry spirit of the name of * Flaming-mouth.” Its 
formwas horrible, Itsaidto Ananda: “Three days 
hence, thou shalt die, and be numbered as one of 
us.” Ananda asked: How can I escape from the 
painful life which ye lead?” ‘The spirit answered, 
“Tf thou givest freely one measure of drink and 
food, measured by the measure of Mahada, to 
ch’ one of the hungry spirits, which are as 
humerous as the millions of sands of the Ganges, 
and to each one of the milliards of Brahmins; and 
if thou doest homage to Budda, the Priests, and 
the Law, on my behalf; thou wilt escape from 
the impending pain, and 1 also shall be born 
in Heaven.” So saying, the spirit departed, 
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Ananda rose, and went to the place where Shakya- 
muni was, and told him what had happened ; and 
asked him saying :—“ O my Lord and Most High 
in the world, how can I give an entertainment to 
so many millions of spirits and Brahmins? If 
there be any means to do ithave mercy on me, 
and teach it to me.” Then Shakyamuni answered 
him saying, “Fear not, Ananda, there isa way 
to do it. I shall teach’ thee a Sutran. If thou 
offerest. some drink and food, and repeatest this 
Sutran, there shall be given to each spirit. and 
Brahmin, seven measures seven-fald of the drink 
and food. Now hearken; this is the Sutran : 
*Naumak Sarahatatta Kiyata Barokitel Ou San- 
hara~Sanhara Um.’ After that, call on. the 
names of the Four Buddas (that is, Budda of 
the Great Riches, Budda of the Celestial Beauty, 
Budda of the Infinite Expansion, and Budda of 
the Freedom-from-all-fears). If thou performest 
this, the hungry spirits shall be filled, and’ be 
born in heaven. If any priest do this, he shall 
obtain an infinite happiness.” So the story goes. 
This seems to savour too much of spiritualism. 
But what is Buddhism? It is the doctrine of 
Budda, and taught by Budda. There are three 
stages or “ conveyances” as they are called, in 
Buddhism. ‘The word conveyance’ is used to 
signify the doctrine which carries men over the 
sea of births and deaths,” to yonder celestial 
shore, which is Nirvana. Placing ourselves, then, 
in the highest. stage, or the great conveyance, let 
us ask, what is Budda?” Budda is a “round,” 
that is’ “ Perfection,” Enlighteument. And En- 
lightenment is the proper nature of man. Modern 
philosophy tells us that all our knowledge is 
phenomenal. The heaven and the earth, and all 
that are therein, are known to us only as they are 
manifested to our minds; that is to'say, they are 
the effects produced in our minds by’ external 


























forces. What the external forces are in them: 
selves we do not know. To us, then, entire 
nature is but a subjective phenomenon, | Beside 





our minds, there is nothing that we know, and all 
things that we know are the states of our minds. 
Buddhism tells us that in the beginning there was 
One Supreme Mind, pure, enlightened, and self- 
sufficient. And because it sees, it saw some of its 
own internal phenomena, It liked them, and 
imagined them to be something outside of itself. 
‘This is the beginning of ignorance, or misunder- 
standing. As the misunderstanding went on, the 
Supreme Mind was divided more and more in 
itself, and took the various shapes of the heavens, 
the earth, the water, grass, trees, worms, fowls, 
beasts, man, and spirits. And as the various 
beings go on from misunderstanding to misunder- 
standing, they take off and take on infinite 
forms one after another, This is “ Sansara,” the 
Uansmigration of the soul through “the eternal 
round of births and deaths. Even the celestial 
beings of the happy heavens cannot escape it, for 
happiness is experienced only in contrast with 
misery, and where there is happiness, there is 
misery. ‘The law of Causation holds good every. 
where, Then we must endeavour to get rid of 
both happiness and misery. ‘The serene state, de- 
void of the entanglement of Pleasure and Pain, is 
Nirvana, If we desire to escape from the 
effect, we must eradicate the cause, and the 
cause of all the trouble is misunderstanding 
so we must cleanse ourselves from misunder- 
standing. But what is misunderstanding but 
another form of understanding? The mind mis- 
understands, because it understands; it under- 
stands, therefore it sometimes misunderstands. 
‘There is, then, no understanding mind beside the 
misunderstanding one; and understanding is en- 
lightenment. The past, the present, the future 
and all the states therein contained, are but the 
phenomena of mind, and beside mind there is 
ho law, Hiothing—nay not anything, When Shak- 
yamuni was born, it is said that he walked: three 
Steps, and, pointing to the heaven and the earth, 
said, “Above the heaven and below the heaven, 
is none that is higher than myself.” The thee 
S| ignify the past, the present, and the future, 
elf,” thatis the mind, reigns supreme in 
space and time. By self we understand and 
cause misery to ourselves. By self we unde 

stand and cul the entanglement of pleasure 
and pain. We should therefore shake off our 
little selves and merge into that grand self, the 
Supreme Mind. If any one comes to know 
this, and conquers his passions, which are the 






































causes of misunderstanding, then and there 
he is in Nirvana. Then and there he is a 
Budda. Such is, ladies and gentlemen, the 


doctrine taught by Shakyamuni, There may 
be some who do not cleatly see the way of the 
tansmigration of the soul. There are indeed 
very elaborate discussions on this subject in 
the Buddhistic metaphysics. And the modern 
theory of evolution may be regarded as one form 














of it, But leaving aside dry metaphysics, let us 


draw some practi¢al lessons from it. When we 
look inward upon ourselves, how many times do 
our souls transmigrate in a day? When we get 
angry towards others and burn ourselves with 
wrath, are we not in the fire of hell? When we 
are blinded by strong desires and fight with each 
other to get some trifling objects, are we not dogs 
biting one another for a bit of meat? When 
Alexander boasted after having killed thousands 
of innocent people and taken their wealth and 
countries, was he not a devouring woll? When 
one cajoles another, and crawls to another's 
feet to realize one’s own interest, is not such 
an one a despicable snake? When we entertain 
vain hopes, but see our desired objects fly away 
further and further as we reach forth restless hands, 
are we not hungry spirits that seek food, which 
the moment they get it turns into fire that 
scorches their mouths? Yes, the transmigiation 
of the soul isin reality within ourselves. To get 
tid of it, we must get enlightenment from the na- 
tural law of man. At one time Shakyamuni said 
that the land of the eternal bliss is beyond millions 
and millions of Buddhistic states. At another 
time, he said that it was not far from here. If we 
go from ignorance to ignorance, the land of bliss 
is far away; but if we see our faults and conquer 
our little selves, the blissful land is very near—nay 
we stand in that land, the land where there is no 
snare of pleasure and pain. The hungry souls 
are ourselves. We celebrate to-day the feast for 
those who died on board the Oneida. Among 
them were fathers and sons and husbands. They 
died with their hearts longing for home, and they 

d objects of longing to those at home, ‘They 
died with anxiety. We celebrate this feast for them 
and we partake of it. The real feast consists in 
the Sutran, the holy doctrine of Budda. May 
both the dead and living find rest in it! May we 
hereafter put away our little selves and look upon 
one another as emanations of the Universal Mind, 
and realize to ourselves the true bond of brother- 
hood in One Supreme Mind-head, and so the lost 
paradise, the Nirvana, will be regained even while 
we yet live, 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ea ge 
(From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, April 15th, 

You will find in the American files which reach 
you by this steamer the detailed account of the 
typhoon which wrecked the German and American 
squadrons at Apia on March 16th, It must have 
been an awful spectacle. ‘The captains had ample 
warning of the approach of the typhoon on March 
15th; the barometer fell to 29.09. But, strange to 
say, not one of these experienced sailors thonglit 
it necessary to make for the green sea. They re- 
mained to be caught like rats in a trap in a har 
bour which was shaped like a bottle with an en- 
tance only a thousand yards wide, and coral reels 
all round them. The storm struck them at two in 
the morning of the 16h, and lasted till well into the 
following night: when it ended there was not a 
single vessel afloat in the port. Of its violence an 
idea can be formed from the fact that vessels with 
three anchors down, and a full head of steam on, 
could not hold their own against the waves. The 
destiuction might have been less than it was but 
for the performance of the German man-ol-war 
Olga. Some of your readers may remember Vic- 
tor Hugo's description, in his novel 93,” of a 
great gun getting adrift ‘on the gun deck of a 
French man-of-war, and of the havoc it created 
before it could be secured. The Olga was that 
gun. She became perfectly unmanageable at an 
early hour on 16th, and went tearing round the 
harbour like a mad thing, colliding with every 
other vessel, and crippling most of them, until her 
captain succeeded in beaching her. But for her 
antics, the Vandalia might perhaps have been 
saved. The performance of old Admiral Kimber- 
ley of the 7renton was fine. Whew he found that 
his ship could not be saved, he hoisted’ his flag 
(which the Olga immediately butted, smashing 
the flagstaff), and he ordered his band to play the 
Star Spangled Banner, as the furious waves lifted 
him on the reef, 

‘The Samoans behaved well, succouring Germans 
as wellas Americans. After the storm, indeed, 
the Germans seem tohave subsided into a very 
secondary position. They had to beg the Ameri- 
can officers to police their town of Apia, as they 
were afraid to trust their own men. Prince Bis- 
marek must feel proud of his Samoan experiment. 
He has had a boat’s crew of sailors soundly 
thrashed by the natives, and a score or more of 
them killed. He has provoked a needless quarrel 
with the United States. Instead of consolidating 
German power in Samoa, he has aggravated the 
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natives to such a degree that Nenceforth no Ger- 
man will be safe in Samoa out of the range of 
German cannon. And now he has lost three 
pretty trim vessels of his small navy. But, que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galore? 

“There is nothing new from Washington, The 
office-seekers have generally left, and the Pre- 
sident is preparing for a Southern trip. He has 
given out that in making appointments in the 
Southern States, he will not be guided by the 
advice of the Republican State Central Committees, 
but will choose men who command public confi- 
dence. This means that he is going to appoint 
Democrats in order to split the solid South. It 
doesn’t matter. ‘The South will not count at elec- 
tions for some years to come. 

‘There is a prospect of a phenomenally large 
wheat crop in this country. ‘Ihe reports from the 
grain state in the centre of the continent are 
uniformly favourable: and on this coast, unless 
some accident occurs, we shall have the largest 
crop ever harvested. ‘There is an. increased 
acreage of some twenty per cent., and the yield 
per acre, owing to the abundant nfall, is ex- 
pected to be 30 per cent. in excess of that of last 
year. How much a crop of say 550,000,000 
bushels would yield in money will depend on the 
harvests in England, France, and Russia, and it is 
too soon yet to form conjectures on the subject. 
Every few days the lively operators at Chicago 
get up bull movements or bear movements, but 
they Nave thus far been short-lived, and probably 
unprofitable. With modern improved agricultural 
processes wheat can be harvested on large and 
fertile farms so as to yield the farmer a. profit 
if he get anything over a cent a pound on the 
farm; anything below that nets him a loss, and 
if he cau hold he will. ‘Thus one might be tempted 

_to say that the par value of wheat, under ordinary 

circumstances, was about thirty-six shillings a 
quarter in London, and $1.go per cental, on 
Board ship, in this port. Anything above these 
figures would imply a crop failure somewhere, and 
anything below tliem an increased surplus at the 
distributing centres. But the world is such a large 
place, and so much new territory is planted to 
wheat every year that cast-iron estimates are apt 
to prove delusive. Here is Australia, this year, 
which instead of having a surplus to export, 
need 60,000 tons for her own consumption. Who 
expected anything of that kind? 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland lave ar- 
rived at New Yorke from their winter home in 
Florida, and are ew ronte for England. The 
Duchess is that Mes. Blair whose husband was a 
gamekeeper or something or other in the Duke's 
Service, and whose intimacy with the Duke led to 
the estrangement between the late Duchess and 
himself. She is a tall, raw-boned Scotchwoman, 
with great splay feet, and a good deal of musclé. 
On board the ocean steamers in which she has 
been in the habit of crossing the ocean, with the 
Duke, her toilets filled American ladies with re 
spectful amazement. ‘They appeared to have been 
planned for deerstalking, which is not a common 
pastime on ocean steamers, Just before the death 
of the late Duchess, the Duke gave a dinner in 
New York, and invited a number of gentle 
men and their wives. It was ascertained that the 
place of honour was to be taken by Mrs. Blai 
whereupon the New York ladies by common con- 
sent sent their regrets, leaving their husbands to 
enjoy the meal. Now Mrs. Blair is a married 
woman and as good as any of them—for the 
matter of that “a little betther too.” 

“Lhe coming woman was revealed at the late 
meeting of the Scrosis Club in New York. Her 
name is Eliza Archard Connor, and she is a 
journalist by profession. She has declared that 
the eason why women have not got their rights 
is because they are not allowed to talk enough, 
‘They are, she says, natural orators; men only 
acquire oratory by dint of effort. In the millen- 
nium, she predicts, most of the wise and witty 
speakers will wear skirts. But to accomplish 
this destiny, women must overcome certain habits 
which now impair the charm of their conversation. 
Mes. Connor publishes series of “ Don'ts”? which 
deserve to be publistied as an appendix tothe little 
volume bearing that name, They are of course 
addressed exclusively to the fairsex. The following 
are a few of them :— 

1. Don't talk about your housekeeping trials, 

2, Don't talk about your servants. 

3. Don’t talk about your babies. 

4. Don't talk about your physical ailments. 
Don’t make asewer of people's ears to pour 
discases into. 

5. Don’t manifest any curiosity about personal 
affairs, ov ask your visitor whether her teeth 
are real or false, 

6. Don't say anything unkind. 

Turning to positive injunctions, Mrs. Connor 

advises ladies to cultivate a spivit of sympathy so 
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as to feel areal genuine and warm hearted affec- 
tion in people. Next to this she counsels them to 
be well informed, for which purpose they should 
read the tewspapers regulatly every morning. 
No woman is a fit companion for a man unless she 
can enter into the subjects which interest him; and 
she cannot do this unless she reads the papers. 

‘There has been a terrible rumpus in New York 
over the coming centennial celebration of Wash- 
ngton’s inauguration, It was resolved that Pre- 
sident Harrison should be conveyed across the 
Hudson to the Battery at New York in a barge 
exactly similar to the one which carried Washington, 
and that in the evening a centenyial quadville 
should be danced by ladies and gentlemen in the 
costume of Washington's time, All this met with 
no objection, But when the time came to select the 
persons who were to figure inthe quadrille, a Samoan 
cyclone burst forth. Hall McAllister, as the chief 
of the four hundred genuine members of society, 
assumed the right to name them, and the repre 
sentatives of the old Knickerbocker families 
declared that that was their privilege. Into this 
controversy then intervened the legislature, which 
claimed the places of honour for the hay-seed and 
cheese press representatives of rural districis, 
and the board of aldermen which insisted that 
the front rank should be taken by the Irish 
publicans who administer the municipality of the 
American metropolis. It isa very pretty fight as 
it stands; unless matters are adjusted, the legis- 
lature and the aldermen are likely to have all the 
fun to themselves, Not the least amusing feature 
of the imbroglio has arisen from a decision of the 
Managing Committee that the Presidential barge 
must be rowed, as in Washington’s time, by a 
dozen leading merchants of the city. Unfor- 
tunately leading merchants now-a-days are not 
familiar with the use of the oar, An experienced 
oarsman is coaching the twelve elect at the Navy 
Yard ; but most of them are ‘so short-winded that 
it has been thonght prudent to have the barge 
escorted by a tug which can tow her to the Bat- 
tery in case the old gentlemen break down, 











A DIPLOMATIC COUP DE MAIN. 
es ee: 
To THe Epitor or “Tue 1 
Sin,—I have read without’ surprise the v 
interesting communication in your columns to-day 
under the above heading. In the summer of 1885 
you were kind enough to insert in The Times a 
letter from me, written from the Isle of Wight, on 
the same subject. In this letter I stated my ex- 
perience of about a year, while Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Japan, in the way of getting 
mny foreign colleagues—then only six in number— 
lo act together in any question respecting he 
Japanese "Government and the extra-territorial 
privileges enjoyed by the subjects of their respec 
tive countries. [ further gave it_as my opinion 
that, judging from my own experience, Sit Fra 
3 Plunkett, who succeeded Sir Harry Par 
might as well attempt to drive the horses of the 
sun as to get his—not six, but 16—foreign col- 
leagues into line. 
‘Lhe complete breakdown of the conferences held 
at Tokyo for the revision of the treaties fully justi- 
fied my prophecy; but I futher ventured in my 























letter to you, to suggest that thee leading 
Powers—say, England, Germany, and the United 
States—having considerable interests in Japan 


and being actuated by similar liberal views towards 
that country, should, after giving six months’ 
notice to the other Treaty Powers, agree with the 
Japanese Government to abrogate the extra-terri- 
iorial clauses in our otiginal treaties, which natur- 
ally give the Japanese of this day such umbrage. 
Some such measure, I foresaw, would be the only 
possible way of cutting the Gordian knot; and now 
it has come to pass, not indeed, by a coalition of 
Powers, Lut through the action of the United 
States ‘alone, and the United States are fully 
entitled to the benefits which will result from the 
common-sense view taken hy their Government te- 
specting the Weaties with Japan, over which we 
have forso many years ‘been engaged in the 
laborious task of hair-splitting. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. G. WATSON. 
9, Nevilleestreet, Onslow-gardens, March 7. 




















To tHe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE.to any 
Person who applies to NicHoison, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May tay. 








TREATY REVISION IN FAPAN. 
pee 

‘The following article is taken fvom the Mor 
Post -— 

For the last eight years the Japanese Govt 
ment have been struggling to obtain from fey, 
Powers an abrogation of the treaties by yi. 
foreigners resident in Japan are secured inmuyy, 
from the jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals, Tip. 
was an abortive Congress at Tokio two years sice, 
and now we are told that, despairing of a, 
common agreement among the Powers, the Jar. 
nese authorities have negotiated a treaty vith ie 
United States by which American citizens resing 
in Japan become subject to Japanese lav, aic 
at the same time, entitled to travel, reside, ang 
trade in any part of Japan. Whether this tp 
proved well-founded or not, there is no doubt 
such a scheme of out-manceuvring the Europe: 
Powers has found favour, both at Yeddo 
Washington, and it must be matter of regres 
the claims of the Japanese Government to ot 
full rights of citizenship among civilised nation 
has not been more cordially received by Euro 
States, It is quile true that, as far as inex: 
tional law goes, Japan is one of the youngest 
nations. It is little more than a generation sine 
the long-chetished exclusiveness of this isi 
empire gave way and admitted intercourse v 
foreigners. For some centuries previously 2 
relations with other nations, whether of tracey 
correspondence, exposed Japanese subjects 
severe punishment, It was American enterpris 
which broke down this system, A commer. 
treaty between the United States and Japan va 
obtained or extorted by Commodore Perry in 
Other nations immediately claimed adi 
‘They were cordially received by the Japanese, 
wisely concluded that if they were to lave 
reigners at all, they had better have a vatiey 

Our readers ave familiar with the curicssseis 
of internal revolutions which have followed o's 
break with ancient tradition effected by Con 
dore Perry. Dynasties have been changed, 
stitutions have come and gone, but the ges! 





















































tendency of the Japanese people to be draw st 
the vortex of Western influence has steadily «: 
tinued, Amidst all their internal struggles 
reign residents have been free from any cit 
and the eager purpose of the nation to make 
for lost time by acquiring European ways 
ideas has been manifested in a singular vaviey 
forms. Many of these manifestations of a nati 
bent the artist will regret, but he must cov: 
himself by the reflection that had it not bee 
the irruption of the Western mob, in the she: 
Commodore Perry, he, artist though he be, ¥ 
know very little of those glories of colour # 
quaintness of which he laments the abangony 
If the Japanese purchaser now prefers the « 
and patterns which he gets from Glasgor #! 
Manchester, pethaps in time his receptiviy i! 
rewarded by getting from those great cit 
patterns as good or better than those of lis 
tuymen of former generations, ‘The pracital'* 
is that whilst Japan was opened to foreign ta‘*') 
another Power, England immediately obtai 
largest share.’ For some years past Eng 
ports into Japan have been about six tine 
large as those of any other Power excep! (lit 
and with this State proximity and similarly ¢ 
language a naturally produce cl! 
commercial relations. Yet Chinese arts at 
hot one thitd those of England. Whilst the }* 
nese Government has been careful to betey © 
couitesies impartially among all the Great Pows 
for all practical purposes the chief of the f° 
comers in Japan was England ; and itis he 
incumbent on us that this influence, which 
been acquired by our commercial importeee 
our political right in the Pacific, should be * 
with spirit and judgment. F 
It is quite true that the very novelty of We 
influence in Japan may discourage dipins 
from parting ‘with any Securities for the phn! 
and liberty of their. conntrymen which (2 
now give, but itis evident that any ret" | 
system of isolation with the great Pacife S 
once maintained is out of the question. Nom 
will be disposed, or will think it prudent 
herself off from communion with the 1" 
world, and in this state of things the sys" 
capitulations must rapidly pass away. 0" 
nation is ready, as the Japanese are, 0°" 
foreigners freely to the country, it is nets © 
sistent nor wise for the foreigner to re | 
special treaties exempting him trom the 0 
authorities of that country, We will admit 
authorities are not always of the highest ¢2"" 
There is the same objection to the 
in South America, but we do not tv 
































































capitulations at Rio, at Montevideo, Meee 
raiso. ‘Ihe most satisfactory guarantee” 
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for foreigners ought to be the laws of the country 
they dwell in, If they come into a country pro 
tected against its institutions by special treaties 
and consular tribunals of their own they are neces- 
sarily in antagonism with the people whose trade 
they seek. They come as a privileged class. Such 
provisions were required in the old’ Mohammedan 
countries where public sentiment regarded the 
Western Christian asa public enemy, but how 
mischievous they are to good government we know 
from our own experience in Egypt. We are trying 
to do for that country what the modern Japanese 
have been endeavouring to do for their island 
dominion, and after the adjustment of the budget, 
our main care has been to get rid of the capitu- 
lations, which give immunity to many malpractices 
at Alexandria. Italian and Greek is, owing to 
these obsolete contrivances, a continual source of 

















mischief and disturbance in Egypt. The Japanese 
are by the record of their progress in good govern- 
ment and jurisprudence; justified in asking us to 
put ourselves in their places, and with our 
Egyptian experience of how destructive these 
arrangements are of a healthy legal system, to say 
how we can refuse them our support in their per 
sistent efforts to acquire from the strangers who 
have intruded on their seclusion that recognition 
of sovereign rights which these Powers freely give 
to each other where any organised Government 
exists, recognising those general principles of law 
and justice accepted by the majority of mankind. 
It may be pleaded that Japan is not yet under a 
Constitutional Government. Neither is Russia, 
and we are not sure that Japan will bea more 
suitable Power with which to contract treaty en- 
gagements next year, should the reform scheme 

e carried out, and Parliamentary Government be 
formally established in 1890. Again, it may be 
said that the Japanese laws partake of an Asiatic 
vigour which Europeans ought not to be subject 
to. Whether modern laws are not a little too lax 
we will not stop to inquire, but all observers of 
Japanese legislation testify that there is a growing 
tendency to bruise the old sternness of punish- 
ment. Corporal punishment and imprisonment 
are becoming year by year less common in the 
Japanese Code in those cases in which Western 
opinion would substitute fines, and this ameliorat- 
ing tendency pervades all the modern legislation 
of these islands, whilst their commercial laws ave 
marked by an earnest disposition to adopt in an 
intelligent spirit the best European models. If the 
proposed Treaty with the United States becomes 
a reality, it is a question whether under its provi- 
sions the other Powers will not be entitled to all 
the privileges of America in consequence of that 
common form of diplomacy, the most favoured 
nation clause; but, whether this be so or not, we 
may be sure that similar liberties of commerce 
will soon be accorded to other nations, and with 
these must come a recognition of the right of 
Japan to enforce her own laws against residents 
within her dominions. 


























THE RECENT ACCIDENT IN THE 
BAY. 
a cgeien 

Inauest on THE Bopy or Mr. BRESLAUER. 

An. inquest was held on the forenoon of the 3rd 
inst. at No. 163, Settlement, on the body of Mr. C. 
Breslauer, which was washed ashore on the previ 
ous day at Koshiba. 

The following gentlemen were summoned to acta 
as jurors:—Messrs. J. Rickett, T. Brewer, A. 
Owston, R. McKinnell, and H. V. Henson, and 
of these Messrs. R. McKinnell, J. Rickett, and H. 
V. Henson were drawn, and sworn as a jury, Mr. 
J. J. Enslie, H.B.M. Acting-Consul, presiding 

After the jury had viewed the body the following 
evidence was taken :— 

Yamada Osamu, an interpreter at the Settle- 
ment Police Station, deponed—By order of In- 
spector Kawada, | informed Mr. Robinson that the 
body of a foreigner had been washed ashore near 
Kanazawa. That was about 5.30 p.m. yesterday. 

Ushiwo Seiji, a police constable, deponed—I was 
informed that the body had been found. I went 
to Kanazawa. I saw the body on the sea beach, and 
stationed a watch man on the spot, and reported to 
the Kuraki Police Station, whence a constable was 
despatched and the body was conveyed to Yoko- 
hama. I recognise the remains lying in the next 
room as those I saw at Kanazawa. 

Arthur Livingstone Robinson, sworn, deponed— 
I saw Messrs. Breslauer and Mansfield start for 
Tomioka on the 7th ultimo in a boat. ‘That night 
grave misgivings were aroused as to their safety, 
and several search parties were despatched. About 
half-past three on the following morning I started 








in a steam launch and recovered the boat, which 
was found at Yokosuka. Last night about half- 
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past five an official from the Kencho stated that a 
body had been found near Kanazawa. I went 
with Mr. Hellendall and several Xencho officials 
to the spot. We arrived about 20 minutes to 8, 
and I saw the body lying on the sea beach. 
could not recognise it, but I was able to identify 
it by marks on the clothing and a trinket on 
his watch chain, I noticed that there were no 
shoes or stockings on the body, but saw uo- 
thing else special. I believe he had stockings 
when he started. I was not of the party on the 
day the accident occurred. I know nothing of the 
circumstances attending the death. I took the 
chain and watch; the chain was caught in 
woollen shirt and the watch, which is practically 
destroyed, was lying near the head. 

‘The watch, which was shown to the jury, afforded 
no clue tothe time when the accident occurred, 
the hands being missing. 

The jury, after consideration, returned the follow- 
ing verdict:—That Charles Breslauer came to his 
death by accidental drowning in the sea near 
Yokohama, on or about Sunday, 7th April Jast. 
With this finding the president agreed. 





























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
aa 
[Reuter “Speci” ro “Jaan Maiu."] 





London, May 2nd. 
The following is the result of the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas :— 








Enthusiast a oa 
Donovan .. 2 
Pioneer .. +3 





London, May 4th. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Samuel 
Smith introduced a motion for the abolition of 
the opium trade with China, and advocated the 
réimposition of the Cotton Duties. Mr. Gorst 
opposed the motion on financial and commer- 
cial grounds, and said that the Chinese Go- 
vernment should be left to deal with the morality 
side of the question, The House negatived the 
motion by 76 votes. 

The following is the result of the One Thou- 
sand Guineas :— 








Minthe senna 1 
Wrinkle 2 
Polka ..... aaetasnsaa ten. ree | 





London, May 6th. 
M. Hentsch, ‘one of the directors of the 
Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris, has been ar- 
rested. He was liberated on bail on security of 
a million francs. 





London, May 7th. 
Mr. Parnell has admitted that he untruly de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the secret 
society [with which he was said to be connected } 
was extinct, and that he did so with the desire 
to mislead the House of Commons and thus 
prevent the passing of the Coercion Bill of 1881. 
The admission has caused a great sensation. 
The Paris Exhibition has been opened. The 
President of the Republic welcomed the people 
to France to join in the great festival, and said 
that he would labour in hastening the advent of 
the time when the resources of the nations 
would be solely employed in the works of peace. 


(Havas Tauxcrams.] 
Paris, April gth. 
Louis Ullbach is dead. 
Paris, April 17th. 
The Commission appointed to consider the 
revision of the Customs tariff of Indo-China has 
given in its report. It proposes the abolition of 
the dues on Asiatic products not similar to those 
produced in France, and an increase in the dues 
on cottons. 
The Council of State is studying the report. 


gle 





TIME TABLES AND ST 
+ = 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Teains raave Yououama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 845,* 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12%, 1.90, 3.30, 
4-25, $110, 5.45, 6.45, 7-45," 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15" 
pm, 

Trains reave Tony (Shimbashi) at 6,4 6.40, 
7-55,8.25." 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4,4.55,7 6, 7.95, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

__ Fanus—First Single, sen 7s; Second do. sew as3 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second d 
sen go. 


Those marked 
Kawaeale 
through 
Kanagawa, 





AIERS, 


















h without stopping at Tsurumi, 
tions. Those amsrked (1), suit 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave Yououaara at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
am.; and 2.25, 3.40, §.40, and 7 p.m; and Kozy 
at 7.15, 8.45. and’ 10.28 am; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 835 p. 

Farns—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, seconds 
class sen 6, third-cluss se 9; to Totsnles, sen 32, se 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fujie 
sawn, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; 10 Hiratsulea, sew 08, 
SEN $4, Seu 25; to Viso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yeu 1.95, se 75, sen 35. 


A tramway rans between Kozt and Yenoro ( 
Yinritisha may be hired between Yuworo and 
(distance th ri). 























nce 4 ri) 
YANOSMITA 





TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Kozv (down) at 8.05 a.m.and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHizvoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.4$ 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, yen 2.67 ; 
1.60; third.class, sen 83. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY, 


Trains Leave Suizvoxa (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 avd 11.55 
a.m., and § 05 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 93. 


second-class, yen 











HAMAMATSU-NAGOVA RAILWAY, 


‘Trains weave Hamamatsu (down) at 6.23 and 
9.S0a.m.,and 2.05 p.m,; and Nagoya (up) at 8.49 a.m., 
and 1.15 and 5,10 p.m, 


Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


NAGOYA-NAGAHAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains teave Nacova at 6,40 and roa.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nacanama at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m. 


Fanns—Second-class, yert 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave Uno (down) at 6.40 and 11,45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 10.03 
a.m, and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Surraxawa (down) 8 
am. and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m. ; Fuxusmiata (down) 
at 7.38 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Senpat (down) 
at 61g and 10.25 a.m. and a,go and 6.35 p.m, 

‘TRAINS LeAvE SutoGasta (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m, 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m, ; Senpat (up) at 7.95 and 11.40 
a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusutma (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 'p.m.; Kortyama (up) at 8.30 
a.m., and 12.22 and 4,29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40and 9.48a.m., and 1.40 Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6.25 and 9.10 a.m., and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yeut 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yer 4.10, yen 2.74, yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.15} 
to Siiogama yen 6.75, yeni 4.50, ven 2.25. 




















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 

ANS Leave Takasaxt (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
am. and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yoxorawa (up) 
at Sand 11 a.m,, and 1,50 and 4.55 p.m. 


Fants—First-class, sen 7$; second.class, se 483 
third.class, sen 25, 





MITO-OYAMA RAILWAY. 
Trams Leave Mito (up) at 6.30 a.m. and 2.15 
p.m.; and Ovasta (down) at 9.30 a.m, and §.20 p.m. 
Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
and sen 42. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns—Leave Ovasta (down) at g.tg a.m, and 
1.15 and 5.25 p.m.,and Kiryu (up) at §.20 and 11.15 
a.m, and 3.10 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sex 663 
and third.class, sem 93. 














YOKOSUKA MERS, 
Steamers Leave the Engiish Hatoba d: 
and 10.95, a.m,, and 1.45 and 4.20 p.m 





Yoxostka at 6.go and 11 aam., and. 1, 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 





= + 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per 0.&O.Co, Sunday, May 12th.# 





From Hongkong. per P. & O.Cu, Wednesday, May 15th.4 


From Shanghai, ) $F 
Nagasaki & | per N.Y.K. Friday, May 18th. 
Kobe... 





From America... per P.M.Co. Tuesday, May 21st.t 








* Oceanic left San Francisco on April a3rd. + 4ncona left Hong: 
Rong on May 7th. Cily of Rio de Janevo left San Francisco on 
May and, 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
Foe Europe, 
Shanghai 

For Europe, vid 
Mongkoag. .. per P.& O. Cos 
For Shanghai, 
K dt per N.Y. K. 


. per O. & O. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkon; 





perM.M.Co. Sunday, May 12th. 





Sunday, May 12th. 
‘Tuesday, May 14th. 





Sunday, May 19th. 
Thuraday, May 23d. 





Sunday, May 26th. 
Tuesday, May 28th, 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
an ree 
ARRIVAT 











Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Fiaschi, 3rd May, |‘ 


—Hongkong 2gth, Shanghai 28h April, and 
Kobe and May, General.—Messageries Ma- 
ritimes Ci 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
3rd May,—Shanghai 27th April and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaish 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,106, D. 
Friele, 5th May,—San Francisco 15th Apiil, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Bentensama, Swedish schooner, 45, Curtis, 6th 
May,—Kobe 2nd May, Gener : 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wisem 
May,—-Pagon_ 26th April, Copra—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Monarch, British steamer, 1,521, ‘Thompson, 6th 
May,—Nagasaki 4th May, Oil and General. 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Batavia, British Steamer, 1,001, Auld, 7th May, 
—Hongkong 27th April, vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
7th May,—Nagasaki 2nd and Kobe 6th May, 
General. —-P. & O. S.N. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavatly, Sth May,—Hongkong 2nd “May, 
General. —P. M.S.S.Co. 

Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,351, 8th May, 
—New York 28th November, Oil,—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
oth May,—Kobe 7th May, Gen Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. ae 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, oth 
‘May,—Fushiki 6th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish, 

Nagoya Maru, 


























































panese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
oth May,—Vokkaichi 8th May, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
gth May,—Kobe 8th May, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru nese steamer 
oth May,—Hakodate 7th Ma 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 









1 
Ys 








General. — 





DEPARTURES, 


Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
S ‘an Francisco, Mails and General. 
Ci 










2,035, Wallace, grd 
ports, Mails and Gene- 


stean 
May,— Hongkong vi 
M.S.S. Co. 
Orestes, British steamer, 1279, Hutchinson, 4th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 
Bellona, German steamer, 2,037, Haesloop, 5th 
May,—Kobe, General. n, levers & Co. 
Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, Thompson, 5th 
May,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
Breconshire, British steamer, 1,647, Doncaster, 
6th May,—Kobe, General—Adamson, Bell 





0. 








& Co. , 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3.016, D. 
Fiiele, 7th May,—Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, 
May,—Hongkong, 1 Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Christian, German brig, 250, Thusen, 7th May,— 
‘Takao, Ballast. —Chinese. 2 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
7th May,—Shanghai and_port 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Speck, 7th 











512, Young, |, 





Mails and 





Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 8th May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Haswell, 

i —Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Auld, oth May, 









—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General.—C. 
P.M.SS. Co. 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 








goth May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steame' 
fay,—Vokkaichi, Gene 


Kaishi 





634, Fukui, oth 
Nippon Yusen 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per French steamer Natal, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. Ishikawa, Mr. Terao, 
Mr, Koshiba, Mr. Kawashima, Mr. Reynolds, Mc. 
Gros, Major Studer (U.S, Consul), Mr. Chambor, 
Mr. Biancellec, Mr. Bonnet, Mr. Causse, Mr. 

, Miss Hargreaves, Miss Pearson, Mr. 
Wright, Mr, and Mrs. Forester, three children, 
maid, and amah, Mr. Adet, Mrs. Reiss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hulton, Mr. Wagner, and Mr.‘Bagallay in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
anghai and ports:—Mr uuyehiro, Miss 
Matheson, Mr, and Mrs. Bishop and foun children 

». Bradley, Mrs. J. Pratt, Messrs. E. Dela 

gard, G. FP. Rodwell,” J. S. Matheson, G. H. 
Stokes, K. Miura, and H. Seki in cabins Mr.and 
Mrs. Oyama and child, Mrs. Ohachi and two 
children, Messrs. Wm. Winterburn, G. Chegg, S. 
[shii, T. Okunishi, Tokumaru. ‘I, Mor), 
Kawamura, and T. Ikeda in second class; a 
passengers jn steerage. For San Francisco: Mr, 
A. Valantine in cabin, For London: Mr. C. 
S. Sharp in cabin. For Liverpool; Mr. J. W. 
Maclellan in cabin, 
‘an steamer City of Syduey, from S 
cisco :—Messts. S. B. Hall, E. K. Beuchley, 
S. O. Kellogg in cabins and 1 Chinese and 
1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong, 
v agasaki and Kobe:—For Vancouver, B.C. 
Messrs. I. G. Nielsen, G. R. Webber, R. H. Raw- 
linson, and A, Buckmaster in cabin. Fo: Londe 
Messrs. 1. W. White and J. Mathes 
For Toronto: Mr. Jas. Acheson in cabin, 
Victoria, B.C., 53 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Robt. Wright, Me, and Mrs. 
Hirst, Mr. A. B. Whyte, Mi. and Mrs. H. Scott 
Boys, Mr. and Mrs, N. J. Ede, Mr. FL H. Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vacher, Mr. R. de B. Layard, 
eut. E. M. Blair, R.N., Dr. and Mis, Rowell, 
Miss Rowell, Mr. and Mrs, Stevenson, child, and 
Envopean seavant, Miss Doll, Mrs. Tong Hoo, 
and Mr, G. Marshall in cabin; and 1 Indian and 
26 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Pembrokeshire, from Kobe: 
—For Vancouver, B.C.: Mr. and Mrs. Bunker. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—2 passengers in cabin and 25 in steerage. 

panese steamer Vamashiro Maru, {rom 
le :—45 passengers in steeiage. 
nese steamer Oot Maru, from Kobe :— 
clogaloiry, Misses Belogolorry (2), Rev. 
. W. PL Sprague and infant, Miss M. 
ms, Mrs. O. Smith, Hon, KX. Rosenfield 
and servant, Messrs. T. Iwakura, N. Komuro, E. 
M. Cobert, H. D. Keer and servant, 
and J. Lyons in cabin; Mr. T, Nakano in second 
class; and 75 passengers in steerage. 
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» in cabin. 
For 
















































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Belgie, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. and Mrs, Walsch, Dr. and Mrs. MacLeish, 
four children, and Chinese servant, Hon. J) 
Price, Mr. and Mrs. F, Haskell, Mis, Ede, Captain 
Roze, Captain Calder, RA. Mrs. J r 
Mrs, J.Simmons, Dr. Goudred, Mrs, J. McGowan, 
Miss "Howe, Rev. and Mrs, A. M. Knapp and 
son, Lieut. A. V. Wadham, U.S.N., Miss Koda, 
Miss Ward, Miss Lathrop, Messrs. Yung Wing 
Chung and servant, A. MacClymont, F. J. Lewis, 
M. V. Roque, E. J. Mayne, W. A. Cruickshank, 
Lindgreen, A. Erythropel, G, Revillod, C. Valliet, 
P. R. Forbes, F. Townley, F. S. Goodison, 
Sharp, Ozuka, W. von NV 
Hunter, C. 
Robt. F 
IT, Lester, 
Per British st 
Kobe and Naga Miss East, M i 
Engelbars, Messts. C. D. Moss and Colquhoun 

in cabin; and 3 Chinese in steerage, 
Per Japanese steamer Votohama Maru, for 
and ports :—Dr. J. W. Ba .N 
; Miss Segawa, Messrs. Hong Ping, 
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‘annert, A. C. Holmes, H. B. Lyman, 
J ) 


tcher, D Ines, 







='C. Dusenberg. 
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+] Swain, reports :—Left 


| winds an 


C. EL | ki 


lien, H. Delacamp, S.) 


Yano, and Kagami in second class; and 58 pas 
sengers in steetage. ° 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe— 
Lord and Lady Dormer and child, Me. and 
Poesnecker and child, Messrs. W. J. Payne, 7.§, 
Tyng, G. W. Baldwin, W. Gilchrist, J. J. English, 
and Yang in cabin; Mrs. ‘I. Moti, Mrs. F. Si. 
zuki, Mr. and Mrs, T. Oya, Messrs. M. Moi 
E, Ueno, and T. Hiyoshi in second class, ys 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancowy 
B.C.:— Rev. C.S. Eby, Mr. and Mrs. A. Viva 
Mr. M,N. Wyckoff and family, Mr. P. E. Heen 
mann, Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Brearley, Mr. N, If 
Kodama, Mr. and Mrs. C. Halliburton, Mr. aid 
Mrs. D. A. Bunker, Messrs. A. W. Cogdi 
Wauchope, and G. Winterburn 
From Kobe: Mr. A. Buckmaster in cabin, 
Hongkong :—Messrs. F, i 
G. RB. Webber, F. W. White, RH. Rawlinsco, 
and Jas. Acheson in cabin, From Shanghai: Mc 
and Mrs. J. D. Smith and Mr. G. F, Rodwdl in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hak: 
date :—Messts. R. Suzuki, KK. Negishi, M. Maeda, 
and S, Oba in second class. 














From 
Nielson, J, Mathesou, 














CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vii 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 203 bales; 
for London, 20 bales; total, 223 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, (o 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $230,000.00. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancuwer, 

















TEA 
CWICAGU NRW YORK SAX TRA 

Hyogo ae 
Yokohama... 499 1,053 6765022 
Hongkong — "30 6288 
Total 
Yokohama... 

Total ... 





The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Caplin 
Shanghai the 27th Apnl at 
10.30 a.m; had light easterly w 
ther to Nagasaki, where arrived the 2gih, a2 
a.m, and felt at 5 pam. monoseki ; at 10.29 
p.m. anchored in thick fog, and weighed ancl tie 
goth, .m, atrived at Shimonoseki at 12.20 p.m. 
and lefUat 2 p.m. had fresh south-easterly wire 
with heavy rain and thick weather. Arived 
Kobe the ist May, at 3.45 p.in. and left the 2a 
noon; had strong northerly winds and fine ve 
ther to Ooshima, passed at r.10 p.m. thence tors 
westerly winds and fine weather to Rock Iss 
and thence to port fresh variable winds atid ive 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 3rd May, # 
4.30 p.m. 
“The Americ 








ds and fine wea 














steamer City of Sydney, Caplaia 
je, from San Francisco, reports moderate! 
sh N.W. and westerly winds throughout t 
pa Time, 19 days, 6 hours. 

‘The Bitish ‘steamer Batavia, Captain Auld, 
teports -— Left Hongkong the 27th Apu; had!s!! 
variable winds and fogs. Atiived at Nagosk! 
the tst May and left the 2nd ; had moderate wis 
and clear weather, Arrived at Kobe the 4lh and 
left the 6th; moderate variable winds. At 
rived at Yokohama the 7th May, at 6.50 pal™ 

The American steamer City of Peking, Capa 
Cavalry, reports: —Left Hongkong the and May; 
had light N.E. and easterly winds and fine we 
ther throughout the passage. 

‘The British steamer Pembrokeshire, Captsit 
Williams, from Kobe, reports moderate ES: 

weather throughout the passage: 
‘The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Capt 
Carew, reports:—Left. Yokkaichi the 8th May 
at 5 p.m; had li iable winds, with fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
Vokvhama the gth May, at 11.30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Capit 
| Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th May, atm 
[had light south and south-westerly winds and ft 
[weather throughout the passage, Arrived at 

ama the oth May. , 
1¢ Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap!" 
| Young, report eft Hakodate the 7th May: 
| 4.50 a.m. had light to moderate northerly wi" 
|and fine clear weather to Oginohama, where * 
Sth, at.g a.m, and left the same dat 
a.m.; had light variable winds and fT 
hy Passed Inuboye the gth, at 8 a.m. 3" 

Noshima at 9 a.m. Kannonsaki was passed * 

[11 25 a.m. and Lightship at 0.25 p.m; had I 
south-westerly winds and fine weather, Acie 
at the company’s buoy at 0.40 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a 


IMPORTS. 

The improved feeling in the Yarn Market men- 
tioned in our last report still continues. Durin 
the interval a fair business has been done in 
English spinnmgs, and holders are now asking 
higher prices, which checks transactions. ‘There 
is a current business doing in Bombays at about 
former rates, but quotations are rather irregul 
There is very little doing in Cotton Piece-Guods, 
the firmness of holders checking business. Wool- 
lens are quiet. 

Varws.—Sales for the week 
English and 240 bales Bombays. 

Cotrow Pircr-Goops.—Sales of glbs. Shirt- 
ings are 3,500 pieces and 7 lbs. ‘I'.-Cloths 3,500 
pieces. 

Woo tens-Sales reported are 250. pieces 
Italians and 2,000 piecess Mousseline de Laine. 

COTTON YARNS. 








are 950. bales 




















Nos. 16/24, Ordinmy... sss $30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium |. 31.50. to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .... : 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33-00. to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .cc.wsncu : 32.50. to. 33.50 
Nos. 28°32, Medium ... + 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/12) Medium to Best 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 32s. 1) 37.20 to 38.50 
No: 42s, Two-fold |. 38150. to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27.00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25.50 


MICTAL 

No change to report. Holders continue to raise 
their asking prices in sympathy with higher quo- 
tations at home. Dealers come round, offering 
low rates for autumn arrival which, of course, lead 
to wo business as matters now stand. Quotations 
unchanged, but nominal, until some transactions 
make a live market. 















Flat Bars, 4 inel $2.90 10 3.00 
Flat Bars, inch +305 to 3.10 
Round ant square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted Staite 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailsod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted + 340 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron ‘ 3.80 to 4:20 
Galvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4:30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to §.30 
Pig Tron, No. 3 Tso to 3.53} 





KEROSENE, 

Market remains inactive and no fresh sates are 
reported. There have been two arrivals during 
the week :—One steamer (Afonarch) and one sailer 
(Frank Pendleton.) These add materially to our 
stock, and buyers hope for a turn in price ere long, 









uoration: 
Chester - Nom. $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet Nom, 2.c0. to 2.05 
Devoe TINTS Nom: 1974 to a.ozh 
Russian vevvssecn.ncsswensseeesss Nom, 1.95 to-2.00 





UGAR. 
‘There has been rather a heavy business in 
‘Takao Brown, resulting in 32,160 piculs being dis- 
posed of at the following prices:—5,500 piculs at 
$3.70 per picul, 6,000 piculs at $3.88 per picul. 9,800 
piculs at $3.90 per picul, 6,360 piculs at $3.974 per 
picul, 3,000 piculs at $4 per picul, and 3,000 piculs 
at $4.05 per picul. A small demand for White 
Refined has moved 3,756 piculs from holders’ 
hands at prices ranging Irom $6.55 to $8.87 per 
picul.  Taiwanfoo has likewise participated itr the 
demand, and 5,810 piculs have been purchased at 
$3.60 perpicul. The condition of theSugar market 
is firm all round, and prices have taken another 
upward move by about 10 to r5cents per picul, ‘The 
steamer Gwalior brought up 18,000 piculs, and 
the Haiphong is on the road with another cargo. 





























White Refined $6.80 109.00 
Manila... 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.00 
Pentama 3.30 to 3.50 
Namiida.. 3.00 to 3.10 
Cake . sich 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao... 3.90 to4.05, 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 3rd inst., since which 
date the settlements in this market amount to 338 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 30 piculs, Filatures 
2 ils, Revels minus 9 piculs, Kakedas 7 
piculs, Oskw 11 piculs, Direct shipments have 
been only 2 bales, making the total export business 
of the week equal to 340 piculs. 

The demand has been somewhat spasmodic ; on 
several days the purchases have reached a respec 
table figure; on others, rejections have exceeded 
seitlements, ‘The principal trade has undoubtedly 
been for European destination, good medium Fi- 
latures being freely taken by shippers. ther 
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descriptions down to Hamatsuki haye also been 
patronised toa small extent, 

Telegraphic intelligence from abroad still con- 
linues to be of a gloomy character, and itis easy 
to understand that consumers will restrict their 
purchases to actual requirements until they see 
what are the prospects for new crop. From North 
China there is so iar no adverse news: from South 
China we learn that the first Canton crop is going 
well and that growers are willing to make forward 
contracts at very low prices. In Japan, it is as 
yet much too early to predict anything with con- 
fidence; but the weather is now favourable, and 
the éclosions so far are doing well. 

Supplies of old silk are still very meagre, and 
the stock list shows a further diminution. As to 
quotations we leave them unaltered; merely pre- 
mising that sellers show no inclination to raise 
their pretensions in spite of the small stock, but 
are willing to sell currently whenever buyers offer 
themselves. 

There have been three shipping opportunities. 
American, English, and Canadian mails. ‘The 
first named (Belgic) which left on 3rd carried 215 
bales for Harrisburg and New York. The P. & 
O. steamer Verona had 223 bales for Marseilles 
and Lyons, while the Batavia, which sailed yester- 
day took 1 bale. These departures bring the pre 
sent Export figures to 39,710 piculs against 36,214 
piculs last year and 25,427 piculs at the same 
date in 1887. 

Hanks.—A distinct halt in the demand for this 
class; and the only transactions have been a few 
sample bales, presumably for the States, per 
Belgic. These were reported as follows :—Shiban 
$540, Shimonita $520, Annaka $495, Hachoyi $480. 
At closing there is more disposition to buy, and 
several parcels are being taken into godown. 

Filatures.—Chief enquiry has been for Europe 
in sorts costing from $600 to $575. One parcel 
Kaimeisha booked for the States at $625. One 
lot of Yechu fine size also reported at the same 
figure. All stock of Koshw (with small exceptions) 
has now been cleared off, and in that province 
some progress has already been made in the 
rearing of worms for the new récolte. In extra to 
best grades we note a parcel of Muroyama at $665 
and some Hikone at $650. 

Rereels.—Small_ business, good Foshu b 
done at $500. Medium are scarce and wanted, 
while sellers will not part with the better grades at 
buyers? figures. 

Kakeda.—One parcel Cock chop entered at $570. 

Oshu.—A trifling sale in Hamatsuki at $530. 
Quorations, 



















































Hanks—No. 14 as ~ 
Hankes—No. 2 (Shinshu) = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) et 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) .. $510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) ..... + §00 to 510 
Manks—No .2} to 3 » 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3. . 4485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34... 470 to 480 
atures—E xtra Senet 650 to 670 
ures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 630 to.640 
uves—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 des a 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers, 600 to 610 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . ‘590 to 600 
atures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560 to $70 
Re-teels—(Shinshin& Oshu) Hest No. + 610 to 620 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 500 to 600 
Reseels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to 570 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 denies. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Pixtea worse. 625 
Kakedas—No. 1 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 80 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2 potas 
Kakedas—No. af 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3... 5530 to $35 
Kakedas—No. 34 .. e 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No, 24 


Hamatsw 








‘Tables to 10th May, 











in small demand. Per contra grades which are 
wanted are not easily found, and are nominally 
held for long figures 

‘The Verona, 7th inst., carried 129 bales Kibiso, 
Noshi, etc.—and that has been the only shipment 
of the week. Present export figures are 30,121 
piculs against 26,873 last year and 25,481 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 

quorations. 















Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best - 
lature, Best... secsvssns $125 to 1324 
Filature, Good Nom. 115 to 120 





ure, Medium 
Good to Best... 


1, Good 
shu, Medi 


“Nom. 105 to 110 
















































Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Bes 120 to 125, 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. La 
ito—Joshu, Good eS. 
ito—joshu, Ordinary .. tue 7OtO 75 
lature, Best selected ‘Nom. 110 to 120 
ire, Seconds ...... Nom. 100 to 105 
‘Good to Best Bhes te 
iso—Shinshu, Best... = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. + = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair......4 45 to 40 
KibisocJoshu, Middling to Common. 35 to 30 
is0—Hachoji, Good -. a goto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 324 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 15 to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best ... te {180 to 200 








Export Table Waste Sill to roth May, 1889: 




















Seasow 88-89, 1887-88, 3880-87 
Preves, Bienta,— Picucss 
Waste Sille.ssssseesesess 278643 24,048 22,027 
Pierced Co 2,825 ‘3454 
30,121 26,873 25,481 
remus. riculs, Ficus. 

Seltlementsand Direct 
Export from 1st July} 30652 30200 28,400 
Stock, roth May sen 3,550 3,350 3,650 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 33550 32,050 


Exchange has hardened a little from local causes, 
appatently : and also by reason of a demand for yen 
in Singapore, Present rates are steady:—Lonpon, 
4 mys. Credits, 3/1}; Documents 3/13} 6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/13; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $7425 4m/s. U.S.G., $75$5 Paris, 
4m/s,, fcs. 3.913 6 m/s. fes. 3.93. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 10th May, 188: 




















Raw ricvss Waste, rious. 
Hanes esse 370 | Cocoons 80 
Filatures +: 810 | Noshi-ito.. 430 
Resteels wernisnsen 330) Kibiso .. 2,780 
Kakeda 110| Mawata 120 
Oshw ' 160 | Sundries 140 
Taysaam Kind 20 

‘otal piculs 1,800! Total piculs ...... 3,550 

TEA. 


During the past seven days there has been a, 
very active demand, resulting in the disposal of 
131175 piculs of leaf. Receipts have been 16,105, 
piculs, making a total of 19,125 piculs thus 
far, and leaving 3,500 piculs in “stock. Prices 
paid are about the same as those ruling at this 
lime last year. ‘The quality of the leaf both in ap- 
pearance and cup is perhaps a little “off” com- 
pared with last year’s crop. Fine grades arrived 
on the market on the 8th inst., and prices are 
firm at the undernoted quotations. Following 
are the Tea shipments sitice last report:—The 
Belgic, which sailed on the 3rd inst, carried §,980 
ibs., for New York and 3,375 Ibs., making a total 
of 9,355 Ibs. from Kobe.” “The same steamer took 
from Yokohama 172,249 1bs., divided thus:—94,035 
Ibs. for New York, 73,876 Ibs. for Chicago, 2,208 
Ibs. for Canada, and 1,170 Ibs, for San Francisco. 
The steamship Batavia leit on the gth instant with 
51,667 Ibs. for New York, 80,207 Ibs. for Chicagé 
39,604 Ibs. for Canada, andj 18,252 Ibs. for San 
Francisco : total 182,730 Ibs. from Yokohama. 

Pan rev. 
$25 to 26 

27 to 28 

29 to 32 

34 to 36 
137 & upd’s 

















Extra Choicest 








Sansone 1808 Ko, 1889-88, 
Hate Tatee 

Hucope sessssesessen 20,305 16,300 
Americw 18,978 19,243 
Hales 39.344 35,543 

Votal 4 Hee 39710 30214 








Settlementsand Direct 2 "C's: jog’ 
syort trams fuly § 39:98 37,300 5,450 
Stock, roth May vce. 1,800 4.850 7,800 














Availablesuppliestodate 41,700 
WASTE SILK, 

Rather more done in this branch, and settle- 
ments for the week are 95 piculs divided thus :— 
Noshi 65 piculs, Kibiso 30 piculs. 

One or two buyers have at last_ made up their 
minds to take in some Noski—in spite of the 
inferior quality and bad assoutment now offering, 
The market generally is very dull, and prices are 


41,950 33,250 








OC 1S 


weal ae grades which are in good supply but 


e 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange hardened somewhat during the week, 
and is fairly steady at the close: 
Sterling—Bank Hills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Stetling—Private 6 months’ sight . 
On Paris—Bank sight sen 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .... 
On Honglong—Private 10 days? 






















On Shanghai—Bank sight + 

On Shanghai—Private to days’ sig 7at 

On New York—Banke Bills on demand... at 

Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight...... 754 

On San Vrancisco—Banik Bills on demand. 744 
San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 754 
riginal trom 
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" 
ATKINSON'S 
H ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
pepsin al ther fen ed tar Pengpemess 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
anual for ita scength aad delight 


fal edgar. It far eurpasens th 
‘compounds eold tunder the sam 
ATKINSON’S 
FLORIDA WATER, 
an exceptionally fine perfume for the hand- 
Keerchiof distilled fromthe choicest exotica, 
Of all Dealers, and ofthe onsfacturri— 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
md Street, London. 
‘White Rous "on a Golden 
an Addfem infil 























STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


hen Bos af 
~ SY 7] 


June 16, 1888. 


sains. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sir SAMU BAKER, 





in hiswork entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—“I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
Ina 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills, These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable .purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 





gervice of the sick, with advice gratis, 





zatisfies them of their value.” 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


AOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
It acts miracu- 
curing skin 
ses, and in arresting and subduing all 


and ulcerations of all kinds. 
lously in healing ulcerations, 
qi 
infammatons. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 





in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“ I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment, I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
wantity of peas, and the demand 
that I was obliged to lock up 


owl and any 
became so gr! 
the small rem 








“ stock.” 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 


throughout the World. 
May rst, 1889. 
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Eee —— 
ARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATE 
H J WA 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river Sane 
: Macutwery constavuctep FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. : 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expeditor, 





ASK FOR 





And ace that each Jur beara Baron Liebig’s si at 
‘ ‘on Li it 
in Blue Ink across tho Label. 


MPA 







HEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
8 of Weakness. 


See erent Dadatelininghist Tale, eons pou ju: the Bennet 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 












The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 


‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations,  ™#les, and the Sick- 
y Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


Sold by ail Druggists and Storekeeper: 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


S$ REQUIRED 
Sardry weather. Aiud 





KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 





G) 





BUGS: FLPAS, MOTHS, MEETLES, and all eter fet 
are’ destroyed by | Kearinc's. Insncr, Powoet, #1) 
tite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating fei 
the: snseet of this Powder is extraordinary, and no. ons ee 
troubled. by” those pests: it ie, perfectly Glenn in ap@ 

As. for and take in Keatine’s Powosn,” a> 
nas are BOxiO in. giving eatistati 
Chemists, in ied May 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. y 

Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Nhatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Newey Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
ind addréss oi the writer, not for publication, but as a 
tuarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
Ul letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
ind Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
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Satunnay, May 187H, 1880. 


Yoxkouama: 





BIRTH, 
On the 16th May, at No. 9, Bund, Vokohama, Madame 
BLanc, of a Son, 








Charity 


DDITIONAL “buildings for the Toky 
ospital are now in course of construction. 


ue exhibition of the ancient relics at Miidera, 
‘tsu, is daily visited by about 1,000 persons. 








\HE opening of the Osaka-Kashiwabara section 
: the Osaka Railway Company took place on 
ye 15th instant. 


r has been decided by the Authorities that 
-sen nickel pieces will be put in circulation on 
ae 1st October next. 


. MEETING of the Privy Council was held on 
1e morning of the roth instant. The Emperor 
roceeded to the Council Chamber at 11.25 a.m., 
tiring at 3.40 p.m. 


Count Oxt, President of the Senate, who has 
cen confined for some time to his residence 
n account of illness, has entirely recovered, and 
vas able to attend his office on the 13th instant. 





\RRANGEMENTS are now being made by residents 
4 Niigata to establish a shipping company, with 
- capital of yen 50,000, to open regular com- 


aunication between Niigata and Vladivostock. 








Jurine the fire at Yokotemachi, Hirakagori- 
\kita Prefecture, on the 3rd instant, over a 
housand houses, including 58 godowns, 3 
emples, 1 police station, 1 post ‘office, and 2 





wranches of National Banks were destroyed, 
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while 30 houses were partially damaged and 
one person was burnt to death, another receiving 
serious injuries. ‘The Adiva Shimpo has start- 
ed a fund for the relief of those who lost their 
property by the fire. 


Ir is stated that the Emperor will be graciously 
pleased to confer posthumous rank on Ii Kamon- 
no-kami, the Regent of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, who was killed by roufn of the Mito clan 
outside the Sakurada Gate. 


Mr. Narasara, President of the Japan, Railway 
Company, who has been for some time in 
Europe aud America, examining various 








way 
works there, is expected to arrive at Yokohama 
about the 2oth instant from San Francisco. 


Ir is stated that the tea from the Yenshiu 
district, which has hithertoalways been brought 
to the Yokohama market, will, now the Tokaido 
Railway is open, be taken to Kobe. The Yen- 
shiu crop is about 30,000 piculs in an average 
season. , 


Instructions have been given by the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office to the Settlement 
Police Station at Yokohama to take special 
precautions with reference to vessels arriving in 
port from Manila, that locality being declared 
infected with cholera. 


Messrs. Sakar TApazumiand Sarkar TapaKkoTo 
(cadets of the house of the ex-Chief of Himeji), 
and Date Muneatsu (head of a branch house of 
the ex-Chief of Sendai) have been raised to the 
peerage by special order of the Emperor, being 
created Barons. 





Mr. Sx1opa Sasuro, Japanese Minister to 
China, who expired at his post in Peking on 
the morning of the 12th inst., has been raised 
from the rank of third grade second class to 
that of third grade first class by special order 
of the Emperor. 





Aw ‘idea may be formed of the importance of 
the shipping interest at Osaka from the official 
returns. On the 3oth of April there were at 
anchor in Osaka river 44 steamers, 37 sailing 
vessels, 1,369 junks over 50 fokw capacity, and 
4,789 junks below that size. 





Resiprxts of Yokohama have established an 
evening schcol of architecture at Onoecho San- 
chome, Yokohama. The ceremony of opening 
the institution took place on the 8th instant, 
when addresses were delivered by Messrs. Tsu, 
Director, and Messrs, Katsugawa, Tsukayama, 


and Tanuma. 


Buipixes for a charity school at Hommura, 
Azabu, to educate poor children in the district, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of open, 
ing the institution took place on the 13th instant, 
in presence of Mr. Motoda, Superintendent of 
the Section for Scholastic Affairs in the Tokyo 
City Government Office. 


Aw application was submitted by residents of 


Osaka to the Osaka City Government Office 
on the 8th instant for permission to establish a 


l 


company, to be called the Osaka Electric Tram- 
way Company, having a capital of yen 250,900, 
with the view of laying an electric tramway bet- 
ween the Namba and Umeda Railway Stations. 
‘The petition was rejected by the Governor. 


Tureves broke into the Nagoya branch of the 
Mitsui Bank early on the morning of the rth 
instant and carried off yen 2,800, killing one of 
the employés of the bank who offered them 
resistance. Four employés of the bank have 
been arrested on suspicion of being connected 
with the robbers. The chief intendant of the 
Togakushi Shrine, at Kawanamachi, close to 
the bank, has intimated to the poiice that he 
found notes and coins to the amount of between 
yen 2,000 and 3,000, on the morning of the 11th 
instant, in the box into which the worshippers 
at the shrine are wont to throw their offerings. 





Accorptne toa report under date the z5th ult., 
received by the Foreign Office from the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Manila, cholera has been 
raging in that locality for about a month, 
and thirty or forty cases have ended fatally 
every day for the last two weeks, the patients 


being chiefly of the poorer classes. A 
telegram, dated the 4th instant, despatched 
by the Consulate to the Foreign Office, 


states that the following localities have been 
declared by the Spanish Government infected : 
—Manila, Nueva, ja, Tarlac, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Zambales, Morong, and Tayabas. 
‘Tux Import market is fairly steady and active, 
and the demand reported a week ago for Yarns 
continued up to the middle of the past week, when 
it subsided, but holders continue firm. There 
is still some demand for Piece-goods, and glb. 
Shirtings have an upward tendency. Woollens 
however, are yet slow of sale, though a move- 
ment in the market was made at the end of the 
week, There is no change in the Metal market, 
Kerosene continues to arrive, and transactions 
reported amount to 10,000 cases. , The Tokyo 
market is active and deliveries continue good. 
Business in Sugar has not been extensive, but 
all kinds are firmly held for quotations. There 
is a large quantity floating and close to hand. 
There has been a revival in the Silk trade, mostly 
for Europe, several good lots of Filatures and 
Hanks having passed the scales. If the present 
demand continues the old stock will be cleared 
before any new arrives, and as dealers are 
fairly current there is a probability that very 
litle old Silk will be left by the middle 
of next month. Reports from the principal dis- 
tricts are excellent, and those who have recently 
visited Koshu and Shinshu speak highly of the 
prospects of the coming crop. There has not 
been much done in Waste Silk, the stock of 
which is, however, getting low, and the selection 
generally poor. The Tea trade is now in full 
swing, and nearly 20,000 piculs of leaf have been 
purchased during the week. Prices fluctuate 
slightly, but on the whole are fairly steady. Ship- 
ments are heavy, Exchange is looking up and 
is steady at the close. 
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NOTES. 





Tue Zokyo Shimpo, writing on the prospects of 
Treaty Revision, has the following :—English- 
men are ever solicitous in promoting the in- 
terests of their own country, but slow to inter- 
fere in the affairs of others—their policy indeed 
being declared as one of political non-inter- 
ference. England possesses a party Cabinet; 
nevertheless some of her most distinguished 





statesmen have advocated that the Foreign 
Secretary should be a permanent official and 
that her foreign policy should be uninfluenced 
by party feeling. But though asa nation they 
present to observers an aspect of impartiality, 
Englishmen have a tendency to construe the 
most-favoured-nation clause in harmony with 
their own selfish ends; to join with others in 
over-awing a weak country with their combined 
strength, and to take part in any measure which 
seems to serve their own interests. When 
we know the action of Sir Francis Plunkett in 
regard to the Treaty Revision Conference we feel 


grateful to him jfor his kind attitude towards 


Japan and for his absence of prejudice or lean-| s 


ing towards the side of English merchants, and 
we cannot but regret that he was compelled by 
the inflexible policy of his Government to ask 
for instructions at ‘almost every step, and that 
his actions only served in these circumstances 
to invite censure as indecisive and lukewarm. 
This lofty and unbending air of the British Go- 
vernment pleases us much—this policy which, 
backed by such prosperous commercial centresas 
Manchester and Birmingham, will not deign to 
yield either in commerce or diplomacy. We 
do not of course suggest that imitation of the 
British Government's attitude would be advisable 
under all circumstances, but 
should like to adopt that fine conservative policy 
which is first and always for the interests of one’s 
own country. We are not of those who simply 
on the consequences of his policy defend the 
lenient course that Count Inouye pursued. The 
feelings that influenced the Count in regard to 
Treaty Revision may be gathered from the fact 
that even the loss of popular confidence did not 
dishearten him. When at length the Conference 
was postponed indefinitely, he sadiy declared 
that the accomplishment of revision would be a 
most difficult work unless the Treaty Powers 
were compelled to ask for it. We say let them 
be compelled to ask. The Count was un- 
doubtedly fully. aware of the advantages of a 
rigorous policy, but he probably decided to try 
a moderate course with the hope of concluding 
negotiations with half a score of Powers at first 
rather than risk forfeiture of the good will of fo- 
reigners generally, the formation of a hostile 
combination of the Powers, and possibly a blank 
refusal to enter into conference atall. Assoonas 
it became apparent that, no matter how hard he 
tried to win the favour of the Foreign Powers, 
their claims could not be satisfied except by bend- 
ing the rights of the Japanese nation to their in- 
terests, he found himself compelled to interrupt 
the negotiations. Every one who is familiar 
with the conditions of that time will recognise 
that this suspension of the conference was de- 
signed to mark the abandonment of the policy 
of moderation that had hitherto been pursued, 
and the adoption of another course, In the 
spirit of Count Inouye’s statesmanship there 
is nothing to be regretted. Under the rézime 
of the present Minister the policy which 
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we admire and 














had already manifested itself in connection 
with the interruption of the conference be- 
came more plainly apparent. Of the treaty 
Powers those that are frank enough to discern 
the difference between justice and injustice and 
enlightened enough to perceive that their own 
interests cannot be injured by revising the 
treaties, -have already been convinced of the 
necessity for revision; and foremost among these 
has been the United States of America, which at 
this conjuncture, as at the outset of our relations 
with foreign countries, has treated Japan with 
kindness. Indeed, a treaty was concluded with 
the United States some time ago, though its 
effect was marred by a provision of a most- 
favoured-nation-clause nature. If this clause 
were only dispensed with, revision would in 
respect of the United States be easy, But the 
case is different with regard to Great Britain, 
Germany, and others, which must be dealt 
with, if the end in view is to be gained, by 
the whole united effort of the nation, Owing 
to the secrecy which attends diplomatic matters 





the public at large, ignorant of the actual state 
of affairs, are apt to become restless, with some 
ult as when Count Inouye was accused 
ng betrayed the national interests. If the 
Government, and especially the Minister who is 
entrusted with the carrying out of sucha difficult 
task, possess the popular confidence then the 
whole nation should unreservedly support the 
policy which is resolved upon-by its representa- 
tives. We cannot but think that Count Inouye 
had a decided and substantial policy in shape 
when he approached negotiations; and that the 
failure of the conference was all but anticipated, 
and formed a link in the chain of his scheme. 
But unfortunately his share of public confidence 
was not large enough, and he was not per- 
mitted Both 
temporary successor and the Minister who now 
holds the portfolio of Foreign Affairs were in 
more advantageous positions in the last men- 
tioned respect. If Count Okuma is able to 
bring about treaty revision, by means of a policy 
similar to that which we have supposed Count 
Inouye to be guided by, then though more 
thoughtless people will award the whole credit 
to the present Minister, the thinking classes will 
not be slow to recognise the important share 
which the late holder of the office took in the 
work, At the present moment it is absolutely 
essential that no such contingency should take 
place as in the case of Count Inouye. If the 
Government and the present Minister are fully 
trusted by the people—as we suppose they are, 
judging from the absence of complaints —then 
the nation should support them to the fullest 
extent, irrespective of party or other differences. 








to carry out his plans. his 


Count Iracaxt is on his way to the capital, and 
his expected arrival has rendered him once 
more a principal topic of conversation. Various 
rumours are afloat. Some say that the Count's 
visit is connected with the gen meeting of 
the Datdo Dankeisu, now shortly to be held, 
Others assert that the of 

defunct Yivu-fo is the object of his comi 
But people who enjoy the credit of being well 
informed attach no credit to these’rumours, and 
are inclined to believe thatthe Count comes 
with the intention of joining his former col- 
leagues in the Government. 








resuscitation 


the 





Different posts are 
spoken of in connection with his name; the 
Presidency of the the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and the portfolio of War are 


Senare, 


Origina 
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jall mentioned by different groups of gx 
|The Yomiuri Shimbun, which is go 
Jincreasing in importance as an ori 
[independent political opinion, ais 
Count to enter the Government, «| 
now an open secret,” says our contenpin 
“that Count Itagaki has no disposition 

}tinue in the Opposition, When he pes: 
Count Goto to enter the Cabinet, i: ; 
that he announced to 
itd his intention of doing the same hinw:| 
* © © Since, then, he has no digo 
|to oppose the Government, his best p 
jto join it.” The Fomiurt goes on to 2’ 
the Count to be content with the Presi 
the Senate, by way of prelude to the P 
of the House of Peers when Parliament cx. 
into existence. ‘Even a bovn statesm: 
|continues, “ would find it extremely difi 
enddenly take up a position of such impor: 
jas the Home or War Office, and Coun 
is no born statesman. The Presiden 
House of Peers would be the most hon 
position which a champion of popular s: 
like Count Itagaki could occupy without ¢ 
violence to his convictions. A. pioneer: 
dividual rights and the freedom of the s 

as well as the leader of the defunct Li 
Party can find no safer or more becoming; 
than the woolsack "—in which finale the 's 
urt Shimbun suffers its sarcastic ven 
crop out. 
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Tue marvellous scientific and mectat 
gress of the world during the past fi 
been nowhere less marked than in the di 
of artillery improvements, It is true tha 
longer use powder of which a great patt renz* 
unconsumed, in the gun. It is true thatw: 
longer trust chance to decide on wha ps 
the bore a shot shall impinge at the mom 
commencing ils flight and in what direcs: | 
shall consequently be deflected. It iste") 
that we use cannon of enormous siz, 0° 
pulating them easily by the aid of byte 
gear and making them ascend to deliver 

discharge and descend to receive it, Bu.) 
all, we are still working with the oli 
agents and have not succeeded in uti 
of the enormously powerful substituts 
powder that science seems to sugges! 
American dynamite gun appears to her 
advent of anew era. Three of these gus” 
now mounted on a ship aptly name 
Vesuvius. She steams 22} miles av ho 
can fire eighteen shells in six minuies. 
shell contains five hundred pounds of 
and dynamite, so that, in sum, 44 tons of //* 
mite are hurled at the enemy in sis mnt 
The agent of propulsion is air store! * 
reservoir and admitted to the gun at 2 pres" 
of 1,000 Ibs. per square inch, The gu" 
ata constant elevation of 18°, and inor 
alter the range the amount of air admit 
to be varied. This is the great difficult 
valve admitting the air has to work so per 
that the pressure on the shell may be di 
from a force capable of driving it sere™ 
to a force just sufficient to drop it within & 
yards of the muzzle. It is said thatthey"”” 
has been satisfactorily solved, but the ¥e" 
the U.S. Naval Authorities has not © 
published. What is certain is that ife 
these shells containing five hundred poo 
dynamite happens to hit a ship, it will be? 
with her, Artillerists, however, will rem* 
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ze old smooth-bore mortars with which the 
inge was regulated by varying the charge of 
owder. The practice made with these pieces 
nder the most favourable circumstances was a 
arlesque, and it remains to be seen whether a 
aarge of air introduced into a gun by a me- 
vanical contrivance can be controlled more ex- 
stly than a charge of powder weighed in scales. 


‘uz Mew York Herald is Mr. Jay Gould's 
itterest and most implacable enemy. It never 
‘ses an opportunity to “ go for him bald-head- 
4.” Here is the leading American journal's 
itest allusion to the millionaire’s doings :— 
That insidious ill which, according to reports 
f some weeks ago, had set out to seize upon 
ie vitals of Jay Gould has, from all appear- 
nees, defaulted its task. Possibly that insi- 
ious ill failed to find any vitals to work upon, 
relse those that it did encounter were of such 
yugh and crustaceous consistency as to dis- 
ourage any but the most determined and des- 
erate disease. At any rate it has plainly with- 
rawn from the unequal contest and left the 
Wizard’ fresh and frisky as a maid still wet 
ith the waters of Ponce de Leon. Gould's 
ork during the past week in Wall-street was 
ardly that of a sick man. There was no touch 
£ chronic lumbago in Missouri Pacific’s spurt ; 
o neuralgic twitch in Atchison’s steady canter ; 
o sign of sluggish kidneys in Burlington’s bulge. 
Gould played half the part in the sennight’s 
yeculation that gossip assigned to him, he is still 
i dangerously good health, and may snap his 
ngers for years to come at anything from dia- 
etes to a subway explosion. They said .down 
1 the city that not for half a decade had ‘the 
Tizard’ displayed such lively interest in the 
reet’s affairs, They saw or seemed to see the 
aces of his claws in every scratch upon the 
st. The gleam of his cunning little eyes shot 
‘om behind every veiled manceuvre. Not a 
isp of wind blew through the street that toyed 
ot in passing with his whiskers, He dominated 
ie scene with the unconscious eminence of a 
ellow dog at a funeral.” 
r the vernacular press showed timidity at first in 
ie anonymity of its utterances about the sup- 
osed bribery of members of the Tokyo City 
.ssembly, it has gone to the other extreme now. 
‘he Keizat Zasshi, as we stated in our last 
ssue, has named the three suspected members, 
nd the Osaka Shinonome Shimbun, fying at 
igher game, has declared that Baron Takasaki, 
rovernor of Tokyo, and his Secretary, Mr. 
linbayashi, are among the recipients of ‘bribes. 
‘he same paper has also given detailed lists 
lowing the exact amount supposed to have 
een paid to each member of the Assembly. 
‘he Governor and his Secretary have instituted 
sgal proceedings against the Osaka Shimbun 
nd it seems probable that the rash journal 
‘ill have to pay for its temerity, Evidently 
sere is danger that great injustice may be done 
1 such a crisis by designing or careless nev 
apers which think more of achieving notoriety 
aan of obeying strict veracity, Meanwhile the 
issembly itselé. appears to be perplexed. 
tumour says that some tolerably conclusive 
vidence was procured by the Committee of 
nvestigation, its gist being that a large 
um had actually been paid away in the 
orm of bribes by the principal brothel- 
eepers of the Yoshiwara and Susaki. We 
ead in the Mich? Nichi Shimbun that the 
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Committee met on the 8th instant, and ean-| 
sidered the testimony obtained. Some mem- 
bers, however, raised objection to its being taken | 
as proof and advocated the 
merely admonishing the offenders, while others 
were in favour of the most thorough measures. 
The meeting is said to have adjourned without! 
coming to any decision. The Hochi Shimbun,| 
ina leading article, suggests that the best course 
open to the Committee is to advise the impli- 
cated members to institute legal proceedings as 


advisability of | 


the only really conclusive way of settling the 
matter, Atthe same time the journals by which 
the charge. was originally preferred are recom- 
mended to stand their ground firmly, since the 
law exonerates them if it appears that they have 
acted in the interests of the publ The manner 
of treating this case, the Z/och# says, will surely 
be taken as a precedent, so the TOky0 Assembly 
cannot be too circumspect. 








ReFERRING to our recent remarks on the sub- 
ject of the roads about Hakone, a correspondent 
calls attention to the fact that the people of the 
district deserve the highest praise for having 
made the road between Yumoto and Miyanoshita 
and thence on to Kiga at their own expense and 
initiative. Persons in a position to contribute 
to such a work are not numerous, and it was a 
matter of no small difficulty for them to raise 
the necessary funds, They did it mainly by 
the efforts of the hotel-keepers of Fuji-ya and 
Naraya, who consented to pay 4 heavy sum out 
of their own pockets; apparently an act of 
doubtful economy, inasmuch as there then 
seemed no chance of the Government's allow- 
ing a toll to be levied. Indeed, the action of 
the Authorities in this matter is open to grave 
criticism. It can be said of them, seemingly 
with justice, that while in deference to private 
interests they construct roads through deserts 
like the Usuinohara, they refuse to contribute 
anything towards facilitating traffic in a district 
so important and so much frequented as the 
Seven Hot Springs of Hakone. That the road 
is badly, nay miserably, built there can be no 
second opinion, but allowances have to be made 
for the proverbial difficulty of getting country 
folks to look beyond the immediately visible 
horizon of their own pecuniary interests. Mr. 
Yamaguchi, the owner of the Fujiya Hotel, 
has exhibited throughout a spirit of really far- 
seeing enterprise, and the fact that his associates 
are not equally enlightened, only enhances the| 
debt of gratitude owed to him by foreigners | 
visiting Miyanoshita, for without his zeal and 
munificent courage access to that favourite re- 
sort would be very different from what it is at 
present. The Naraya folks only followed suit, 
and that at a considerable distance. 








We read in the ¥7/¢ Shimpo that the treaty be- 
tween Japan and Mexico has been ratified, and 
that nothing now remains but to exchange the} 
ratifications, which part of the precedure will be 
accomplished very soon, Our readers are 
doubtlessaware that the treaty is on entirely new 
lines; that the high contracting parties occupy 
postions of perfect equality towards each other ; 
that the extraterritorial provisions of Japan's 
covenants with other Western States disappear 
altogether, and that with them disappear also 
the restriction imposed by these covenants upon | 
foreign trade, travel, and residence in the empire 
Ina word Mexicans acquire, under the treaty, the 





privilegesof living where they please, going where 


|on pleasure bent. 


they please, trading where they please, owning 
real property where they please, and entering 
into commercial partnership with whomsoever 
they please, throughout the length and breadth 
of Japanese territory, being, however, in their 
turn, subject everywhere in Japan to Japanese 
jurisdiction. Of course if we consider this event 
with regard to the magnitude of Mexico's pre- 
sent commercial interests in Japan, no very 
striking importance attaches to it. So far as we 
know, there is but one Mexican citizen now 
residing in this empire, and the enjoyment by a 
solitary individual of privileges from which all 
the rest of us are excluded, will not excite 
very strong feelings of envy. Ere long Mexico 
may, indeed, be more numerously represented, 
but for the moment what concerns us is the 
principle involved rather than its practical ap- 
plication, The unconditional rendering of the 
most-favoured-nation clause has now been 
ruled out of existence. Japan has planted her 
foot firmly on the neck of the monstrous 
pretence, never indeed more than a tentative 
theory, that the Treaties deprive her of the 
fundamental right of individuals and States 
alike not to part with what belongs to them un- 
less they receive a satisfactory equivalent. Japan 
will not extend to the subjects or citizens of 
other countries the privileges now accorded to 
Mexico unless they also accept the conditions 
attached to the enjoyment of those privileges. 
One scintilla of practical resolution has wonder- 
ful power to dispel mists of unsound theory. 











Tur Choya Shimbun gives curency to a ru- 
mour that the authorities of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, with the view of escaping from the 
interference of the Imperial Diet, intend to 
decline the annual grant of yen 300,000 from 
the Treasury, and to make up this sum from 
another quarter. The fact, however, according 
to the Choya, is that the object aimed at is 
nothing more or less than the placing of the 
University affairs on an entirely independent 
basis. Much inconvenience has already re- 
sulted from changes in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and this may fairly be expected to increase 
when the Diet is opened, so that the institution 
will unavoidably be greatly hampered in. its 
work, ‘The proposal is opposed on the ground 
that while in other countries the section for 
education deals almost purely with elementary 
schools, in Japan this is largely left to local 
control, and the University and higher schools fall 
under the supervision of the department, If the 
University is to be removed from the control of 
the Minister the whole system of education in 
this country will have to be remodelled. 
General feeling, according to our contemporary, 
is against the change desired by the University 
authorities, 


Haxopate was en /é/e on the 7th instant, when 
the annual ma/suri, known to foreigners as 
the ‘* Hill Holiday,” was held. As usual, the 
Hakodate hills were gaily decorated with flags 
and streamers, and covered with shows and re- 
freshment stalls. Thousands of people from 
the town and the surrounding country swarmed 
over the hills, decked in their holiday attire and 
The crowds present seemed 
to enjoy the delightful weather, and the term 
brilliant does not half convey an idea of the 
warm sun, the bright blue sky, the clear at- 
mosphere, and the gay and varied costumes of 
the children and young girls, who of course 
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were present in great force. All, too, were 
supremely happy, visiting the shows and buy- 
ing toys and sweets for the children, the elders 
enjoying the pleasure of giving and the young- 
sters the delight of being the recipients. But 
there is never a rule without an exception, and 
at least one left the scene a sadder and a wiser 
man. This was’ the proprietor of one of the 
stalls, who had climbed up the hills with his 
wares, doubtless calculating as he went the pro- 
bable amount of business to be done and the 
profit that would accrue from his attendance at 
the annual fair. He was an old man; and 
having selected an eligible “pitch,” he proceeded 
to arrange his sweets and toys in the most 
tempting fashion ; then surveying his completed 
task with evident satisfaction, he laid aside his 
spectacles, and leaning back, a little wearied 
with his exertions, dropped off in a doze. He 
had a rude awakening, however, for amongst 
his merchandise were two boxes of crackers. 
He had placed his spectacles on the top of one, 
and these acting asa burning glass, soon set fire 
to the crackers in the top box, which exploded 
the contents of the one beneath, to the general 
consternation of the crowd and the utter dis- 
may of the poor vendor, who in a few seconds 
witnessed the almost entire destruction of his 
stock-in-trade—sweets, toy's, and spectacles be- 
ing blown to pieces and scattered in all direc 
tions. A group of children, inspecting the 
contents of the stall, were discussing how best 
to invest their cents when the explosion occur- 
ed, but fortunately no one was injured. 


Herr Von Branpt’s long talked-of visit to 
Europe on leave of absence has at last become an 
accomplished fact. His Excellency left Tientsin 
on the 26th of April, and is expected to return at 
the fall of the year. Needless to say that the de- 
parture of a man of such distinclion has evoked 
many expressions of eulogy. After the death 
of Sir Harry Parkes, M. Von Brandt became 
incomparably the most prominent figure among 
Western Representatives in the Orient, and it 
may be doubted whether, even during the life- 
time of the great Englishman, his German 
colleague, unhampered by associations that could 
never be obliterated, did not wield greater in- 
fluence in China, But at this particular juncture 
it occurs to us to ask—what are the results of that 
influence? Has its skilful and uninterrupted ex- 
ercise during fourteen years left any perceptible 
mark? Can weconscientiouslyassert that the di- 
plomatic methods of Peking have been rendered 
more practical, or the ancientsystem of multiform 
obstruction shaken by Herr Von Brandt's efforts? 
It is for an answer to this question that we turn 
to the files of the Chinese papers, and extract 
the following from the Chinese Times - 


At this moment it would be but in vain to enquire what 
effect Herr von Brandt's ministerial policy and actions have 
had upon the Peking Yamén, as that body still prides itself, 
though some misgivings are’ beginning to be evident, upon 
absolute inaccessibility to external ideas- But it is not the 
less true that the Yamén many times and oft has soug! 
and has found in His Excellency a wise and trusty coun- 
sellor, that his action, sometimes hidden, has been invari- 
ably followed by beneficial effects, and that, in spite of the 
dogged resistance to the entry of the modern spit 
innovations of importance have been by his influence im- 
posed upon the ways of Chinese statecrait. ‘To test by 
results, at this particular. tine teo, the veal force of the 
methods of any foreign Minister upon the Chinese Council 
would be a premature procedite, as the guod seeds is 
thrown upon stony ground. After a season some shoots 
will spring up, and with them there will begin the 
gradual unfolding of potentialities of change, but 
befure visible good can be done to revivily this ancient 
people, and to induce them to abandon the obsolete and 
Injurious traditions of rule, more and intimate contact with 
the outer Western world is requisite, and the process will 
be slow. And, ifit be true, as the Marquis Tseng affirms, 
that Chi is awakening, that great movement must in no. 
small deg:ce be ascribed to the spec i 
temper which enabled the German Minister to 
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from the venerable brows of the members of the Tsung-li 
Yamén, At all events, Heir von Braudt has done his part 
asa most able and ardent pioneer of civilization, and by 
his efforts and those of thers, the opposion of China to 
change has been lessened in its tenacity. He may be con- 
tented to be regarded as a pioneer, and no man has done 
his duty more earnestly to arouse China than he, and when 
he rests from his labours his works will assuredly have 
honourable recognition. 


This is the answer. No test of results must yet 
be applied : it would be premature—after four- 
teen years. Good seed there has been, but the 
ground is stony, Shoots will spring up after a 
season, and there will then begin ihe gradual 
unfolding of potentialities of change, but the 
process that must precede the appearance of 
these first fruits has not yet commenced and 
will be slow when it does. Yet there is still talk 
of a great movement of awakening ; still talk of 
stout pioneers, of streaks of dawn and of rosier 
prospects. Is it not admirable as a spectacle 
of human tenacity, this hope that 
eternal in the breasts of China's critics! 
their mood above everything seems to apply the 
old saying “a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday.” It is past, and there is 
nothing to show for it. 











Mr. Osakr Yuxto, writing in the Choya Shim- 
éun on “ Preparations for Mixed Residence 
says :—To study the English language, to wear 
foreign clothes, or to profess Christianity does 
not constitute preparation for mixed residence ; 
far less so do such petty matters as proficiency 
in the art of taking soup or acquaintance gene- 
ally with table etiquette. And yet a year or 
two ago, when interest in treaty revision was atits 
height, the preparations of the nation were con- 
fined to such subjects as we have indicated. It 
is now stated that a new treaty has been entered 
into on a footing of equality with one of the 
Powers, Whether or no this be correct, itis plain 
that such a treaty must at no distant date become 
an accomplished fact, and that then foreigners 
will be permitted to reside in the interior. In 
view of this prospect it behoves us to withdraw 
our attention from such petty details as were 
the fashion a short time ago, and to give our 
minds to real preparations for the advent of 
mixed residence, so that the interests and 
dignity of the nation may be properly main- 
tained. It seems to us beyond doubt that 
when the interior is opened foreigners who 
come among us will be persons below the 
middle class, for people who can afford to stay 
at home will not cross the wide sea to a strange 
country. The majority of foreigners then will 
be of the following classes:—(1) Those that 
cannot earn a livelihood at home; (2) those 
that have been disowned by their parents or 
relatives in consequence of improper beha- 
viour; (3) those that are so void of all 
feeling that they do not scruple to leave their 
homes ; (4) those that have committed crimes 
and been thus compelled to leave their country : 
and (s) those that are so avaricious as to en- 
danger even their lives for the sake of gain. 
We may therefore expect that the new-comers 
will for the most part be men deficient in know- 
ledge and education, in morals, or in means, 
and that those that are drawn to Japan by the 
beauty of the country or by the sincerity, grace- 
fulness or honourable spirit of its inhabitants 
will form a very small minority. If the 
classes we have enumerated were to come to 
us directly from Europe or America, matters 
would not be so bad, for then, coming straight 
from the social customs and the code of mo- 
rality which obtain in civilized States, their vices 























would be less conspicuous. But we are: 
that they will principally descend on y 
India, China, Australia, or the /; 
pine Islands. Japanese are not des; 
treated with contempt by educated pe 
Europe and America, but  foreignes y; 
have been accustomed to regard () 
Hindoos and Malays on pretty much ties: 
level as horses and cattle, will be exces‘; 
apt to come here with preconceived nous: 
the inferiority of Japanese, and wi 
already made up as to the proper 
to be assumed towards them. Indeej , 
apprehension as to the character ci » 
future visitors is supported by our expe’ 
of those that have come among us dz! 
Such foreigners as misconduct theny 
or are guilty of rude or inconside: 
haviour, are generally found to have 
some years in India or China; while o 
other hand those that come here ¢ 
from America or Europe are rately 
in their behaviour to our people. It 
fore essential that the Japanese should pr 
themselves with the view of avoiding thats 
and moral disturbance which the prestr 
the lower orders of foreigners among us 
otherwise give rise to. The low moral ls 
the Turkish people is often commented o: 
as a matter of fact the worst natives ate 
that come in contact with foreigners; the o: 
treacherous, indeed, being the Chrisiar 
verts. The presence of Europeans ani! 
cans in China or Japan will be at once 
panied by a retrograde step in the mors 2 
natives who live nearthem. In Japan, Yous 
which of all the treaty ports has the la 
reign population, is specially corrupt, 
in order coming Hyogo, which isouly: 
better off. To be prepared against ue 
when foreigners will be at liberty to 
the interior, it is necessary that the pt) 
this country should recognise theit ovt'= 
vis-a-vis strangers, duly appreciate the: 
dignity, and avoid any attitude of sem!) 
relation to foreigners. As we have o! 
before, Western civilization is merely am 
condition, and does not all deserv: tt 
which Japanese too frequently accord !¢ 
other quarters we see that aliens areais** 
and assimilated by the counury whose bes 
lity they seek; here the reverse seem 
the case, for a perfect infatuation ape 
vail for all that pertains to the West. 
assuredly be an clement of danger te 
residence is inaugurateddanger 4g} 
we must guard, Let a just and piope'! 
be entered on; let no privilege oF © 
sion refused to Japanese be granted 1! 
cigner; in enforcing the law let the [ore 
be treated on precisely the same tems * 
native ; let both be accorded exacts ! 
treatment officially and privately 
vernment and the people direct their 
wards the elimination of the tendencs!"" 
whatever is Western, and then the nal" 
and self-respect of the people of Japa" 
gt No ea 
Tue Amoy Gazette says —Advices fron 
report that the Douglas steamer ‘| 
loaded, in one day, 16,100 bags, f0¥5", 
tons, sugar for Yokohama. This ist 
amount of cargo ever taken in at Talos 
the twenty-four hours. Consideritg 
steamer was anchored in the roaist 
fact speaks well for the resources 0! 8+ | 
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‘Tue story of the Oklahoma territory, recently 
thrown open to settlement by the Government 
of the United States, conveys a forcible idea of 
the marvellous resources of the New World. 
Oklahoma means *‘ beautiful land.” The name 
is apt, for concerning the two million acres to 
which it applies we read that they are endowed 
with everything Nature has to give. The greater 
part of this big tract is reputed the richest 
and most productive in the world, and valuable 
mineral deposits are said to exist also. In 1870 
the land was included in the tract assigned by 
Congress to be divided among various Indian 
tribes, but in 1866 these tribes sold the district 
to the United States for about fifteen cents an 
acre. A few months afterwards Congress con- 
ferred on the Atlantic and Pacific Railway a 
right of way for forty miles through the pur- 
chased territory witha grant of allernate sections 
of land on each side of the line, But the Com- 
pany’s charter forbad any attempt to open the 
territory for settlement, and without settlers the 
railway could not be built, of course. It is sup- 
posed that the railway folks then went secretly 
to work, hiring persons to break into Oklahoma 
and found settlements. However this may be, 
an extraordinary series of raids commenced. 
They were started by an Indiana adventurer 
named Payne. An old soldier, Payne had be- 
come assistant door-keeper in the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, and there he heard 
of Oklahoma, He started a new species of 
campaign; went to Kansas, harangued the 
people on the subject of invasion and pos- 
session; organized a land company with a 
nominal capital of two million dollars; sold 
shares, and, in 1880, succeeded in eluding the 
United States troops, bursting into Oklahoma 
at the head of 25 men and founding a town. 
In three weeks the troops arrived ; broke up the 
town and carried the whole population to 
prison, Fourteen days’ incerceration did not 
cool Payne’s ardour. He found that people re- 
garded him as the victim of official despotism. 
A new expedition of 200 men followed him 
to the border, but when they arrived there the 
troops were watching them, and thus there were 
organised two hostile camps which became the 
beginning of a number of boomer settlements. 
“From the autumn of 1880," says the New 
York Nation, ‘till that of 1884, there were in- 
vasions at pretty regular intervals. 





Squads of 
boomers would slip by the troops, invade Okla- 
homa, locate lands, be discovered by”the troops 
and ejected, only to start again. The largest 
expedition ever organized by Payne was in May, 
1884, when he got into Oklahoma with a colony 
of 600 men, women, and children, and founded 
the town of Rock Falls.” He opened a ‘drug 
store,’ with a license to sell liquor, had a pro- 
vision store, a school-house, a printing-office, 
and a newspaper, and established regular re- 
lious services, there being a parson among the 
colonists. This colony was so large that it re- 
quired time to get together a sufficient expelling 
force, and it was not till August following that 
Payne was again arrested and his town broken 
up. He was kept in prison only a short time, 
and was busily at work organizing a fresh ex- 
pedition when death overtook him. Other 
leaders followed him, however, and the busi- 
ness of invading Oklahoma went on, with 
constantly increasing force, until there was 
upon the border line a series of towns, con- 
taining at least 10,000 ‘boomers,’ all waiting 
for the time to come when they could rush 
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in and take possession of the coveted land. 
That time came, as we know, on the 23rd of 
April, and its advent was marked by a rush of 
fifty thousand people to seize the newly opened 
lands. It was no longer a question of the two 
million acres constituting the original Oklahoma 
tract. The territory opened by the Presideni’s 
proclamation extends from the Canadian River 
to the Kansas border and covers an area of 
some twenty-three million acres. It was etimated 
that the new territory would have a population 
of a hundred thousand very soon after it was 
thrown open, and the rush was regarded as 
ominous for the remainder of the Indian territory 
upon which greedy eyes were already beginning 
to be fixed. 





Tur Shanghai press is unanimous in its ex- 
pressions of profound regret for the death of 
Commander Ferdinand de Luca, Representa- 
tive of Italy in China. M. de Luca had always 
resided in Shanghai. His country does not as 
yet possess any legation in Peking, and he 
naturally chose to live at the cemtre of foreign 
commerce rather than at Tientsin, an alterna- 
tive that doubtless suggested itself. It has al- 
ways seemed to us most regrettable that the 
Representatives of the Foreign Powers, es- 
pecially Her Majesty's Minister, cannot contrive 
to spend a few weeks every year in Shanghai. 
However efficienta consul may be, and however 
carefully he may convey information to. his 
Legation, a Minister cannot truly represent the 
commercial interests of his nationals unless he 
occasionally enjoys the advantage of personal 
contact with them. Circumstances enabled 
M. de Luca to reside entirely in Shanghai, and 
though, of course, many unanswerable argu- 
ments might be advanced against that course 
also, we have not heard that alian interests 
were ever supposed to have suffered by it, M. 
de Luca was not only an able official but also a 
man of great charm of manner and wide views. 
He enjoyed universal popularity in Shanghai, 
and his loss has evidently cast a deep shadow 
over the community. 

Tue O.& O.S.S. Oceanic, which arrived at this 
port on Saturday, brought the Hon. John F. 
Swift, the new American Representative at the 
Court of Japan. The Minister was met on 
board the steamer by Admiral Belknap and cer- 
tain members of his staff, Mr. Edwin Dun, 
Second Secretary of the U.S. Legation in Tokyo, 
Mr. Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, and Mr. 
Scidmore, U.S. Vice-Consul-General. Mr. 
Swift is accompanied by Mrs, Swift and by two 
nieces. His Excellency proceeded tothe Grand 
Hotel, his intention being to go to Tokyo to- 
day. His predecessor, the Hon, R. B. Hub- 
bard, is now staying at the Seiyoken, where he 
has taken rooms until his departure on the rgth 
instant. 








Tix question of the bribes said to have been 
taken by members of the Tokyo City Assembly 
continues to occupy publie attention. The 
Ketzai Zasshi says that, in reality, the matter 
has been talked of for months, frequent allu- 
sions having been made to it by journalists and 
public speakers, but that it owes its special 
prominence to the fact that the Assembly, 
unable any longer to treat the thing as a base- 
less rumour, recently appointed a committee of 
fifteen to investigate it. General report has it, 
our contemporary continues, that the three 
members indicated, but not named by the 
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vernacular press, are Messrs. Numa, Takanashi, 
and Fukuchi. The story is that the two first 
received either six thousand or thirteen thousand 
yen in connection with the tax on brothels, 
houses of assignation, and so forth, and that 
Mr. Fukuchi received six thousand yen for 
services rendered in connection with the tax on 
saké. We should think that any one ac- 
quainted with these gentlemen’ will find con- 
siderable difficulty in crediting the story. 
But others also are said to have been im- 
plicated, and some go so far as to assert that, 
with one exception, all the members of the 
Assembly were bribed. The term “bribe” is 
capable of wide definition, The Kefzat Zasshi 
describes six varieties of bribery, and the 
category is obviously extensive enough to in- 
clude many kinds of not uncommon procedure, 
The first is called Shaon Wairo, To this class 
belong all presents made to officials by grateful 
persons who, through the action of such officials, 
have reaped profit of some sort. The habit of 
making gifts of this nature, as boxes of 
eggs, oranges, fish, flower-vases, and so forth, 
has prevailed in Japan from time immemorial. 
If it is to be regarded as “bribery,” very few 
hands will be found quite clean. The second 
variety is called Kansefsu Watro (indirect 
bribery). This includes presents made at 
the changes of the season_or entertainments 
given in honour of a good-natural official. 
The third is Chokusetsu Wairo hataraki kake 
(direct bribery subjective). In this case, enter- 
tainments and presents are given to obtain 
official sanction for some particular undertaking. 
‘The fourth has the equally complicated title of 
Chokusetsu Watro ukemd, or the direct bribe 
objective. To this definition belong instances 
of officials to whom presents are given in 
response to their voluntary undertakings that 
for such and such a consideration they will 
look after the interesis of the giver. The fifth 
is the still more complicated Foyaku Watro 
hataraki-kake, or prospective bribe subjec- 
tive, where the briber voluntarily promises that 
if such and such a service be performed, he will 
pay the sympathetic official so much. And the 
ixth is the Foyaku Wairo ukemi, or prospective 
bribe objective, where the official, From his side, 
promises that he will perform such and such a 
service provided so much be paid to him on 
performance. Having entered into this delicate 
analysis of the whole process, the Kezat Zasshi 
goes on to explain that both briber and bribed 
affect secrecy, since it is for their mutual ad- 
vantage to cover their tracks, and that outsiders 
usually experience great difficulty in probing 
such cases. It is, therefore, considered very 
doubtful whether the Committee of the City 
Assembly will be able to arrive at any definite 
conclusion, Whether they succeed or fail, how- 
ever, the Toky6 journal thinks it essential that 
the effort should be made. 





Iw the year 1884 an inquiry was commenced at 
Shanghai by two physicians, Dr, Neil Macleod 
and Walter J. Milles, into the causes of 
Asiatic cholera, The resulis have been sub- 
mitted recently to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and an abstract of a paper, read on the 
17th December, 1888, is contained in the last 
number of the Proceedings of that Society. 
Experiments were made with the germ known 
as ‘comma bacillus,” which occurs in charac- 
teristic cholera excreta. A few of its peculiari- 
ties are as follows : a freezing temperature does 
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not destroy it; it liquifies blood serum; it is 
reproduced by fission. Experiments with the 
germ, cultivated articificially in peptonised meat 
jelly on plates, were made upon live guinea 
pigs. The results proved the deadliness of the 
organism. ‘ Broth cultivations derived from 
the original cultivations brought from China, 
and therefore cultivated in gelatine for a year 
after being taken from the human stool, in 


doses of 5 
5c. em. killed § out of 7 animals. 
2 c. em. killed 0 out of 4 animals. 
1c. cm. killed 1 out of 3 animals. 


Similar cultivations of bacilli which had passed 
through three generations of the guinea pig, 
reckoning as the first generation the first animal 
inoculated with bowel contents, in doses of 


3c. em. killed 4 out of 4 animals. 
2.5. ¢. em. killed 1 out of 2 animals. 
2° c. cm, killed 0 out of 2 animals. 


Similar cultivations of organisms passed through 
six generations in doses of 
2c. em. killed 3 out of 5 animals,”” 

The conclusions come to by the conductors of 
these experiments bear out the supposition that 
the bacillus of Kock is the deadly agent in the 
production of Asiatic cholera, There is no evi- 
dence that it is a normal inhabitant of the hu- 
man alimentary canal, nor can it be considered 
a mere result of the disease. On the contrary, 
this germ produces disease in the guinea pig, 
and multiplies in the small intestines of the 
animal, producing changes that bear the closest 
analogy to those in human patients suffering 
from Asiatic cholea. The probable entrance of 
such a germ would be by the mouth and the 
stomach, 











A urcury successful concert was given in the 
General Hall of the Girls’ High School in 
Kanda, Tokyo, on the evening of Wednesday, 
8th instant. Professor Yatabe, director of the 
institution, is also the mainstay of the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Tsukijj; and the object 
of Wednesday's concert was to provide funds for 
the last named excellent cause. So well did 
the tickets sell that a day or two before the 
event none were to be had, The hall, from its 
central situation and its excellent acoustic pro- 
perties, is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a musical entertainment. On Wednesday 
evening it was festooned with gay hangings and 
wreaths ; above the stage, on the wall, in ever- 
greensand roses, stood out the letters “ Megumi,” 
fe. charity or mercy. By eight o'clock, the 
hour of meeting, the hall was quite full. The 
programme subjoined was carried out, with the 
exception of No. 6 of Pt.I., which was taken 
by Miss Allen, in a song, “Dreams.” No. 2 
of Part I. was well worth listening to, as it 
marked the highest points yet reached in a 
vocal way by Japanese ladies. Miss Iwahara 
sang in a clear, sweet voice, and was accom- 
panied most sympathetically on the piano by 
Professor Dittrich ; the whole effect being sin- 
gularly pleasing. In the next item, the Queen 
Waltz, Mr. Eckert conducting, the movement and 
execution were superb. Professor Dittrich did 
not disappoint the high expectations that had 
been formed regarding his part in the evening's 
entertainment. His violin solos were rapturously 
applauded and in response to repeated encores, 
the professor returned and gave the Hungarian 
air over again. This air struck notes on the 
instrument that are rarely attempted, which, 
added to the charm of the melody, made the 
performance a striking feature. The other 
solos and orchestral pieces all passed off well. 
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The young lady who sang twice has a voice 
of astonishing power for one so youthful—for 
she is still in short dresses; it was difficult 
for a listener to believe that such finished and 
full music really came from any but a vocalist 
of long experience. Mrs. Correll’s song, sung 
with her usual grace and sweetness, was rather 
drowned by the accompaniment. The promoters, 
Professor Yatabe and the Committee of ladies 
who gave their services, are to be congratulated 
on having scored a signal success. Just before 
the closing piece a pupil of the Asylum, who has! 
been taught to articulate, expressed in pathetic 
broken accents the thanks of himself and his 
companions for the presence and aid of the 
audience and performers. 


Part 1. 
1—Piano So: i ogee assests BERTHOVES, 
: Miss G 


a.—Vocat Soto * Ama-tsu-otome 
By Miss Twai 
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3.—Oncugstaa My Queen (Waltz) 
By Geutlemen of 





Shikibushokw, 























oer a.) Romance" S. Svaxnsow, 
4—Viowrs Sono {8 Hamarcan Ae SHAUsen. 
ity Mrotessor Dirtaica. 
$.—Prano Dusr Fantasie from Massaniello .Avpen. 
By Mrs. and iss Tu0ns, 

6.—Vocat Soro  Nightingale's ‘il Gansta, 
By Mrs. Cone 
‘Vaseasn and lind Pupils, 

Parr Ul, 
1—Oncuestra ** Am Meer (Song ". Scwvverr 
rntlemen of the Shikibuslicku. 

a.—Vocat Sovo "Tit for Tat” Ponter. 
By Mise ALLEN, 

$.—Planio Soto "The Joviul Peasant? Scnewarn 
ly Miss Tovaaa, 

4-—Vocat, Souo "Le Soir” si C. Gounoo. 
By Mics Bavwe. 

$.—Piaso Soto * Polonaise, A Major"  Cnors 
‘By Mrs. THORN, 

6.—Vocat Soto Beauty's Sleep! Anoirs 
iy Mrs, CORRELL, 

7.—Taanxs by a Mute Pupil 

R.—Oncunsins * Polka” Faw 





By Gentlemen of the Shikibushoku 








Tue Nippon has takena step which deserves 
hearty applause. It invites Japanese painters 
and sculptors to compete for four prizes, two of 
300,en each and two of 10coyen each. The 
subjects proposed for paintings are the corona- 
lion of the Emperor Jimmu, the expedition of 
Prince Yamoto-dake, and the defeat of the great 
Mongolian Invasion. The subjects for sculp- 
ture are a statue of the Emperor Jimmu, or of 
Prince Moriyoshi (son of the Emperor Godaigo, 
who aided his father to overthrow the military 
power of the H0j0), or of Kusunoki Masashige. 
‘The works must be sent in before the next an- 
niversary of the Emperor Jimmu—rith of 
February. The pictures are to be of the Goku- 
saishtkt, or fully coloured, type; their dimen- 
sions must be at least 7 feet by 10 feet, and the 
principal figure in them must be fully five feet 
high. As to the dimensions of the siatnes, we 
do not find anything stated, nor is their material 
designated. The Nippon states that as the 
object of the competition is uniquely to pro- 
mote Japanese art in respect of historical sub- 
jects, the prizes will be regarded merely as 
rewards independent of the price to be paid for 
the pictures or statues, the first right of acquir- 
ing which is nevertheless to belong to the givers 
of the prizes. 





Tur Fiji Shimpo, returning to the discussion as 
to the limit of age of members of the Japanese 
Diet ‘The Editor of the fapan Mail 
has again raised objections to our remarks with 
reference to the lowest limit of age for members 
of the Imperial Diet. His arguments, however, 
are pretty much the same as before, and as an 
answer to them would involve the repetition 
of our former statements we will pass them 
over. The Marl contended that Japan's in- 











fatuation for Western countries, and the con- 


seqaent popularity of those who have pursue: 
foreign studies, would result in the elec: 
of youths of radical tendencies if the lini 
were reduced to twenty-five years. We } 
that this was not at all likely, and in ‘support | 
this view pointed to the fact that in Loc 
Assemblies the average proportion of membes 
under thirty years is not more than § per ces 
Apart from any question of foreign infatuati:, 
this is a fact that cannot be contradicted. The 
Editor of the A/a#/ must be aware that we x 
of those who hold that young men should x: 














|be too readily admitted to the Imperial Dis, 


which opinion we share with a large majoriy ¢ 
the public, It is not at all likely, then, 
without good cause we should wish to have 
limit of eligibility extended. We quite rei 
nise the advantages or otherwise of leniency 
strictness in laws; what we should like to knoy 
is the standard by which the limit was fixed.” 











In a long series of articles just concluded, 
Hochi Shimbun discusses the question of wea 
revision. After reproducing the gist of a re 
article of Zhe Zimes, the Tokyo journal 
y that the favourable change of pu 
opinion in Europe on this question, as echos! 
by the leading papers in London and elsewhers 
is to be attributed, on the one hand, to the lic 
that Japan has steadily advanced in the est 
tion of Europeans and Americans, and, 01°: 
other, to the wise policy followed by the p 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. Oc 
contemporary then dwells at some length 
the justness of the ground taken by 
great London journal, with regard to 
advisability of refraining from further op 
tion to Japan’s claims on the part of Engi 
and other European Powers by imple 
The arguments employed by the Hocki Ss 
bun have all been put forward by the vemsc*® 
press so repeatedly and so emphatically curs 
the past few years, that it will be sullii 
give only the roughest outline of their pri 
points. These points are (1) that the Jip2" 
no longer entertain any feeling of al 
towards foreigners, but that, on the cont 
they are most amicably disposed towaids th 
(2) that the government of the ccuntry!s 
ducted on an orderly and rational system; ) 
that security of life and property is sulic'! 
guaranteed ; (4) that there is no radical ¢ 
ence between the standard of mori 
this country and that obtaining in the 
the Japanese has been 
and indirectly assimilating the Christian 0 
principles of Europe by its efforts to into! 
Occidental civilization, which is comple 
meated with the said moral principles; 
that in legal matters models have been 
entirely in the West, especially in French es | 
so that in this direction there ought to beg 
longer any justifiable ground for refusitg “* 
revision of the present treaties. “Such” 
contemporary proceeds to say, “ being ¢" 
gress that Japan has made in the pas 
decades, there can be no necessiy ft 
further contindance in force of treaties © 
cluded thirty years ago when the countt) “ 
in a condition like that in which some® 
Oriental States are now found. But pe 
5 fi 1c 
interest often prevents men from forming 
rect judgment, and among the foreign !&" 


there may be some not well disposed tov" 
Lt is no doubt in sont? 
13 to bee 








ceeds to s 
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from the jurisdiction of Japanese courts and to be 


judged by their own consuls, to whom they are 
more or less well known and with whom they may 
be on particularly good terms. But the enjoy- 
ment of advantages like these involves grave 
injustice to the people with whom foreigners 
transact their business. Should the foreign re- 
sidents persist in claiming the advantages they 
have once obtained without any regard to the 
dictates of justice, our countrymen cannot help 
ooking down upon: them with contempt and 
jisdain. When once such sentiments are en- 
yendered in the hearts of our people, Westerns 
will have to suffer at our hands no small amount 
of indirect disadvantage. The fundamental 
iource of social happiness consists in frank in- 
ercourse between the different members of 
Society. Itis therefore our sincerest hope that 
he majority of the foreign residents will follow 
he example set by the leading journals at home 
ind maintain a rational attitude towards Japan.” 





Cur Yomiuri Shimbun publishes the following 
s views expressed in a non-official capacity by 
Sount Ito in regard to Art. LV. of the Constitu- 
ion (‘‘ The respective Ministers of State shall 
sive their advice to the Emperor and be 
esponsible for it”) :—“If there were no provi- 
ion holding Ministers of State responsible in 
his respect the process of administration might 
asily be carried beyond legal limits, and the 
aws would then become a dead letter. The 
aembers of the Diet may in public demand 
xplanations from the Ministers and may pre- 
ent addresses to the Sovereign. From a con- 
titutional point of view the Throne can, as it 
vere, avail itself of the capacity of the members, 
ut if we bear in mind that the Sovereign will 
ot be heediess of the general tendency of 
re public mind it will be apparent that 
idirectly the Ministers of State must be held 
sponsible. The Constitution, therefore, arrives 
t the following conclusions :—(1) The Mini- 
ers of State are held responsible for giving 
assistance to the Sovereign in their respective 
inctions, but they are not held responsible in 
lace of the Sovereign; (z) The Ministers of 
tate are held responsible directly to the 
overeign and indirectly to the people; (3) 
‘he Sovereign, and not the people, judges as to 
te responsibility of Ministers, for the Sovereign 
olds supreme right’ in the State; (4) The 
:sponsibility of the Ministers of State refers to 
dministration alone and shall not extend to 
ciminal or civil responsibility; nor shall the 
sponsibility of one Minister clash with or 
ygravate that of another. The Minister 
resident and the respective Ministers of 
ate shall be selected and appointed by the 
mperor, and the movements of the respec- 
ve Ministers shall depend solely on the 
nperial will, for if the Prime Minister is un- 
sle to affect the actions of the Ministers, the 
tter in turn cannot be in dependence on the 
rmer. Any system imparting a collective 
aaracter to the Cabinet or introducing the 
-inciple of joint responsibility, such as is in 
seration in Western countries, would be apt 
) lead to evils and to trench upon the Supreme 
ight of the Throne, The responsibility of the 
linisters must partake as well of a moral as of 
legal character, and in any emergency they 
1all be held responsible in common. 

ne new pro-cathedral church in the American 
rotestant Episcopal Church Compound at 
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Tsukiji, Tokyo, which is now approaching com- 
pletion, was on Thursday, gth inst., the scene 
of an impressive marriage ceremony. Mr. 
Thomas R. White of New York City was mar- 
tied on the evening of that day, in the presence 
of a large assembly of friends, to Miss Sarah G. 
Riddick, who for the past seven years has been on 
the staff of the P.E. Mission. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Williams officiated, assisted by the Rev. A. R. 
Morris. The bride, who was given away by the 
Hon. R. H. Hubbard, U.S, Minister to Japan, 
wore an elaborately embroidered silk dress 
of Kyoto manufacture. The interior of the 
church is lofty, and the whole building has 
a fine general effect. The style is decorated 
Gothic; the material being brick, unplastered 
both inside and out. The pillars of the nave 
are in Aeyaki wood, as well as the arches and 
the roof. The church is in the form of a Latin 
cross, and the main porch is at the side, to the 
left of the large window which occupies the 
western gable, facing the road and lighting the 
nave. The plans were drawn out by Mr. J. 
Mc D. Gardiner of the P. E. Mission, who has 
also supervised the work. 


In a recent issue of the Sporting News, in 
a note on the race meeting at Hongkong, 
Captain Hayes thus refers to starting, and what 
he says about Hongkong and Shanghai: applies 
to starting on the Negishi Hill :—Some of the 
starting seems to have been very tedious. From 
what I saw of pony racing in China, starting 
is the weak point of the game; the cause 
being that as all the riders are G. Rs, the club 
official is too lenient with them, I saw the 
same fault at the last Shanghai Spring Races, 
and quite shocked the feelings of some of the 
Stewards by suggesting that the right and 
proper thing to do, in case a rider gives trouble, 
whether intentionally or from incompetence, is 





to have him “ carpeted,” fined, or suspended. | 


All men being equal on the turf and below it, 
amateurs and professionals should be treated 
in the same manner; sterner justice, if any- 
thing, should be meted out to the former than 
to the latter; for, as a rule, they are more high- 
ly educated, and should “know better.” The 
story is told of Mr. Kelly Maitland going on 
with some antics at the start in a race in Aus- 
tralia, when under the charge of Mr. Watson, 
who did not at all approve of our old friend at- 
tempting to “jump off in front,” or come up 
from behind at a gallop, while the others were 
walking. ‘* What are you doing, Mr. Maitland”? 
asked the Carlow gentleman, ‘I cannot hold 
my horse, sir,” was the reply. “Then I will 
fine you £10 for bringing a horse to me that 
you can't hold,” was the retort, which was not 
without instantaneous effect. I may remark, 
that under the Australian Rules of Racing, the 
starter has power to fine for disobedience (in- 
tentional or otherwise) at the post: a most ex- 
cellent ordinance. 








TuinGs are not going quite smoothly with the 
Tokyé Bar. The present President of the Bar- 
risters’ Association, Mr. MotOda, appears to 
have given umbrage to certain members of the 
Association, The dissatisfaction culminated 
at the last meeting, held in the Chamber of 
Commerce on the 5th instant, when an exceed- 
ingly animated discussion took place with re- 
spect to the validity of votes by proxy, and it 
is said that the disorder became so great that 
about forty members out of a hundred who were 





present left the hall and held a meeting on their 
own account elsewhere. These seceders, under 
the leadership of Messrs. Oyagi, Nakajima, and 
others, subsequently presented a memorial to 
the Authorities asking permission to form a new 
association. After considerable reflection the 
Department of State for Justice decided to sanc- 
tion the proposal, and on the th instant per- 
mission was formally given through Mr. Atsumi, 
Public Prosecutor of the Téky6 Court of First 
Instance. The Bar will thus have two societies 
in TOkyd, the Barristers’ Association and the 
New Barristers’ Association. 








A TELecram received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo on the roth inst. says that a shot was fired 
at the President of the French Republic, while 
on his way to the Exhibition, on the 6th instant. 
The telegram adds that itis uncertain whether 
the gun or pistol employed was loaded as no 
trace of the bullet has been found. In spite of 
the triviality of the affair congratulations were 
addressed by the Sovereigns of Europe to M. 
Carnot, and the Emperor of Japan, on receipt 
of the message, adopted a similar course. The 
story is surprising in view of the telegram 
forwarded to us by Reuter on the 7th instant to 
the effect that the opening ceremony had passed 
off without a hitch. We can only conjecture 
that the incident having occurred without attract- 
ing much attention and steps having been pro- 
bably taken to hush it up, Reuter’s agents failed 
to obtain intelligence immediately. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, itis swange that Reuter 
did not subsequently telegraph such an im- 
portant item of news. 

Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun of the roth instant 
has a leading article on the general meeting of 
the Daids Dankeisu. After describing the 
secession from the: Party of a large number of 
members, our contemporary gives the following 
excellent advice to the Da#dé politicians: —"* We 
must avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
express our hope that the members of the 
Daidé Danketsu will in future take heed to 
direct the movements of their Party in a 
manner becoming a truly enlightened political 
association. We hold that government by Party 
is less objectionable and more advantageous 
than government by either an oligarchical or an 
aristocratic Ministry. Buta Party which is not 
a true one, which takes pleasure in whatever is 
radical and violent, which exults in destructive 
acts and pays no attention to constructive states- 
manship—such a Party should never be entrust- 
ed with the important function of directing 
national affairs. Therefore, if we desire to 
carry out in practice the principles of Party go- 
vernment, it ought to be our most urgent busi- 
ness, before everything else, to aim at the per- 
fection of Party organization; to purify and 
improve the principles and objects of Party pro- 
grammes ; to make legality and sobriety essen- 





tial features of Party policy and Party conduct, 
and to collect within Party ranks men of dis- 
tinguished ability, so that a Ministry may at 
any time be formed from a Party. The Daids 
Danketsu isa hopeful body, as it promises to 
be the germ of a great political Party. Men 
belonging to it ought not to spare pains to im- 
prove its organization, to make its movements 
more sober, and thus to render it a true and 
great political organization. Hitherto persons 
resorting to violent measures in various locali- 
ties have declared themselves members of 
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the Datdé Danketsu; and the fatter has 
come to be regarded by the public as an 
agglomeration of extreme radicals and violent 
agitators. Sober and influential people hesi- 
tate to have anything to do with sucha Party, 
In our frank opinion it is highly disadvant- 
ageous to the Dadi Dankefsu, nay injurious 
to the country, that grounds for such suspicions | 
should be offered. Should this advice of ours 
commend itself to the impartial minds of the 
deputies of the Party, their course is plain 
~ enough. On their return to their respective 
localities, they will caution their comrades to 
abstain from all violent and riotous behaviour. 
We venture to offer this advice, because we 
entertain high hopes for the future of the Party.”) 





Lasr March there began to appear in Tokyo a 
little publication of twenty very small pages, 
entitled the “Journal of the National English 
Language Association.” It has now reached its 
seventh number. Its contents are limited chiefly 
to the student tasks of members of the Associa- 
tion, which has not yet quite attained the di- 
mensions suggested by its name, being, in 
truth, nothing more than a coterie of youthful 
Japanese receiving instruction from Mr. F. W. 
Eastlake. Prize essays, translations from Eng- 
lish into Japanese—than which, by the way, 
translations from Japanese into English would 
be much more useful—letters and dialogues 
constitute the staple of the journal's matter. It 
is well edited, and has undoubted interest for 
anyone who cares to dip into the thoughts of 
the rising generation in this country. ‘The idea 
Of its origin, too, is decidedly clever. A school 
undertaking to publish the essays of its students 
ought to succeed if advertisement can bring 
success. Asan example of the journal's con- 





tents we reproduce the following simple little 
essay on “ Memory 





“Listen and remember, dear Kin,” said my elder 


brother Onsaku, stroking my face tenderly “As you 
know, Dam guing to visit Vrance, where are the paths of 
glory, and may not return until 1 have accomplished my 
purpese. | When I have cbtained my diptoma, shall soon 
Jrave that country and see you again, and bring you many 
playthings. But life is as uncertain as a dewdrop on the 
grass. If I die in that forcign land, you must be a dutiful 
boy to our parents. I hope you will be ever mindful of the 
good name of our house. Farewell, my little brcthe 

He soon entered upon his long journey and artived in 
France after a very tiresome passage. At that time his 
age was eighteen, and I was six years old. 

Every day, we, my papa, mamma ard I, would look at 

i phstogiaph, before which each dinner was presented, 
as if he, though in a distant land, could taste the food set 
before his shadowed self. 

Years, went on, and I was thirteen years old. 
friends telegraphed us, ‘ He is returning to you.”” 

How great was our joy! We could net sleep. for our 
hearts swelled with delight even in the silent night. We 
prepared all thines which we supposed he would tke, 

ay after day we longed to see his beloved face. lly 
a telegram came from Hongkong, sent by his friend. 

Alas! He had died from a frightful disease of the Tungs 
His clothes, books, and other things returned to us, but our 
darling came back no more. 

We hecame almost mad with grief. Especially his poor 
mother, whose name is woman, looked more like a disemt 
bodied spirit than a living being. And we cannot, even to 
this day, let the word *Onsaku,” escape from our lips, 
lest it might cause a wild outburst of grief. All the things 
that once helonged to him are kept out cf sight. 

But [remember him and cannot forpet his words. They 
are stamped deeply in my heart and will he a law to me 
throughout life. This is my unhappy memory. 


K. YoKawa, Honkwa, Otsu 
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We read in the Oficial Gazette that the full 














strength of the Local Assemblies throughout the 

Empire is 2,228, and that the actual number of | 
members serving on the rst of March was 2,216. | 
There were then 45 Presidents and an equal | 
number of Vice-Presidents, with 306 members 

of standing Committees. In the three Cities, 
and in four of the Prefectures each Local As- 

sembly has what is called a City division (Awlu- 
kar), and the total of members in such divisions 
was 209. Among the 2,216 members, there were 
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507 Shizoku, the remaining 1,709 being Heimin; 
a significant evidence that in the localities, at 
all events, the old value of caste has almost 
ceased to be appreciated. Divided according 
to occupations, it appears that there were 1,403 
farmers; 16 manufacturers, 324 merchants ; 
gi barristers; 10 journalists; g teachers; 32 
bankers and members of various companies ; 
55 medical practitioners, 8; persons of mis- 
cellaneous occupation, and 192 without any 
fixed occupation. Thus sixty per cent. of the 
members are agriculiurists. Considered in re- 
spect of age, there were 89 members above 55 
ears; 412 above 45 ; 389 above 40; 559 above 
3 a above 30; and 197 below 30. Men 
between 30 and 35 are consequently most 
numerous ; next come men between 35 and 40, 
and then those between 45 and 55, the smallest 
number being those between 40 and 45, except, 
of course, those above 55. Another interesting 
point is that only 8 per cent. of the total are 
below 30. 








Tue point discussed in our leading columns 
with reference to the language put into Count 

i’s mouth by the 7y# Shimpo, and sub- 
sequently by other vernacular journals, has been 
commented on in severe but, as we think, not 
altogether unjust terms by the Yapan Herald. 






It is difficult, however, to endorse the broad in- 
ference which our contemporary draws from 
this incident. A belief in the propriety, or, 
more strictly speaking, the necessity of political 
assassination is not inconsistent with a very 
high state of civilization in other respects, the 
Japan Herald non obstante. We in England 
hold, for example, that duelling is a thoroughly 
barbarous custom, yet we do not venture to 
doubt the civilization of European States where 
the practice is in recognised vox 
also deem it a deep and lasting disgrace if an 
English mob, taking the execution of the law 
into its own hands, broke open a jail and 
lynched a prisoner, Such incidents are never- 
theless common in the United States, where 
civilization of an unquestionably high type is to 
be found. The long and short of the matter is 
that no human system can defy circumstances, 
nor any code of morality stand entirely above 
the accidents of life. The only sure antidote 
for political assassination 
government. Close the outlets that constitu- 
tional government affords for agitation and 
discontent, as they are closed in Japan, or act 
contrary to its spirit while preserving its form, 
as is the in Ireland, and violence 
inevitably takes the place of reason. We do 
not write thus, however, for the sake of ex- 
tenuating the crime of political assassination or 
excusing the extraordinary line taken by the 
Fit Shim po in publishing without comment the 
language it attributes to Count Itagaki, Our 
object is only to point out that large deductions 
about Japanese civilization cannot justly be 
based upon this particular incident. 


e. Weshould 
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No one 
can be so extravagant as to suppose that the 
traditions of feudal times have lost all their hold 
upon the minds of the Japanese. The sword 
assuredly retains much of its old credit, and men 
have not entirely divested themselves of their 
ancient belief that the loyal subject's best 
weapon is his right arm. But it is precisely to 
such exponents of a higher creed as the Fi 
Shimpd that we look for light to dispel these 
medieval notions, and our disappointment at the 
leading journal's strange actionis corresponding- 








ly great. We maynote, by the way, that the Fape 
Herald seems to have formed an exaggerate 
conception of the facts from a mistranslation ( 
its own. It represents Count Itagaki as bh: 
said, according to the Fiji Shimpo, that “ sho 
such an eventuality ever arise (as his own fait 
lessness to his country), he fully approved c 
such an action as that for which Aibara bs 
been imprisoned, as it was only the removal » 
an obstacle to the welfare of the country.” Ti, 
Herald, in its editorial criticism, quotes wm 
special emphasis the words “ only the removal ¢ 
an obstacle to the welfare of the country,” but 

point of fact no such language was attributed + 
the Count by the 7if Shimpo. The Fi w 
tikun no kokka nt gai art to mitomuru taki 
nandoki nite mo senjiisu no shikata arite t: 
manzoku naré (should it seem to you that] x 
injuring my country, I shall be entirely conte: 
that you should at any moment resort to yer 
previous action). The difference is that, wh: 
as in reality Count Itagakiis quoted as referr> 
to himself alone, in the translation of our | 
contemporary he appears to be speaking of pu 
tical assassination generally. 























Private ballots conducted by. the Wreck: 1: 
Shimbun and Fomituri Shimbun for memb: 
to represent the twelve districts of Tokyo in 
House of Representatives resulted as follows.- 





Nichi Nicht No. of Yomiuri 
District." Shimbun, Votes. Shimbun, Von 
Tou Seki Naohiko ....... 166... Yano Fumio 









20 Fukuzawa Vukichi., 146 0 Fukuzawa Yakichi 
3... Matsuo Seijito .... 8 0. Motoda Hajime 
ri Moktchi 458. Eujita Mokichi 
5 wo Shibusawa Eiichi 
8 Numam: 
Oya Ki 

z Kawani a 
8 Tagncl : 
9  Ugama Morisabaro 

— Miyamoto Raizo 


Asaka Yoshitaka 
Hirabayashi Kube! 





District 1, mentioned in the above, is Koj:mzc. 
Azabu, and Akasaka; district 2. Shiba; 
3 Kyobashi; district 4 Nihonbashi; distr 
Honjo and Fukagawa; district 6 Asal 
district 7 Kanda ; district 8 Hongo and 
district 9 Koishikawa and Ushigome; dis 
10 Higashi-Tamagori and Kita~Toshim: 
district t1 Minami-Adachigori and Mina= 
Katsushikagori; and district 12 Ebaragori w 
the Seven Islands of Izu. 














We have received a copy of the “ Bluff Pos, 
a musical composition for pianoforte by J 
A. M. Chalmers. It is published by Mess 
Kelly and Walsh, Limited. It is in the 
of “E flat” (this fact being printed i 
heavy type both on the piece itself and 
the wrapper), and it is ornamented | 
pictorial-pedal (not musical-pedal) der 
revealing sundry pairs of feet belonza 
doubtless to the aforesaid “boys” and cis 
This elegant design bears the initials ~] 
H. P.,” presumably those of an artistic frat 
of the composer. The piece itself does a 
invite serious criticism, being evidently 4 
work of an amateur, who has tried his j 
tice hand upon alittle dance-music which < 
please himself and friends. It opens »°3 
short introduction “ Allegro,” consisting ck’ 
of chords of the dominant seventh, combi 
with scale passages in the bass. The P: 
outin the most unusual manner, being writtea) 
common time, instead of the regulation 3. T=? 
are some curious discords in it which the ac 
has apparently neglected to resolve iz 4 
customary style, and the whole compos: 
reads more like an “impromptu,” thes 4 
deliberate work of an earnest musical sid 
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There are two episodes or trios—one in 
the key of the dominant, and the other 
in the key of the sub-dominant—the original 
movement in E flat being repeated after 
each trio, There is no coda, as is usual with 
this class of composition, Of all the divi 
sions we prefer the first trio, as it contains the 
most original melody and the best harmony. 
In the second trio there are either some 
mistakes of the printer or some mistaken 
progressions of the writer. On the second 
page there is surely a printer's error; the two 
notes F flat in the third bar, should be D natural. 
While far from being classical in form, or treat- 
ment, the piece under review has a certain 
amount of swing about it, and will no doubt be 
acceptable to the composer's friends who figure 
in the dedication. 





We read in the Wich? Michi Shimbun that 
Cabinet meetings were fixed to take place both on 
Monday and Tuesday. {The Ministers of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce and for Commu- 
nications are known to have sent in proposals 
for the complete re-organization of their respec- 
tive Departments, and it is supposed by some 
that the Cabinet mectings of yesterday and to- 
day are for the purpose of discussing these 
schemes. But the Nichi Nichi Shimbun avers 
that the subjects of deliberation are much more 
important, and that momentous changes are not 
unlikely to ensue. In fact, the vernacular press 
has for some time talked of a developing ab- 
sence of uniformity in the views of Ministers of 
State, a strong minority advocating the principle 
of Government by party. ' We are not ourselves 
disposed to attach over-much faith to these 
rumours, but it would not surprise us to learn at 
any moment that the difficulties of a composite 
Cabinet were about to result in the secession of 
certain members of the present Ministry. 


We are aware that some folks regard the ulti- 
mate absorption of Canada into the United 
States as inevitable, but we had no suspicion 
that the conviction was sufficiently strong to 
make anyone count Canadians Americans. 
Canada, to be sure, is a part of the American 
Continent, and in this sense,a Canadian is an 
American. He is also a British subject, how- 
ever, and we don’t quite see why Mr. E. Odlum’s 
energy in speaking about Japanese affairs to his 
fellow-Canadians should be adduced as an 
example of ‘the noticeable difference existing 
in this respect between Englishmen and other 
nationalities.” Mr. Odlum is an Englishman. 
When he recommends the Canadians to bestir 
themselves in their commercial relations witli 
Japan, there is little reason why Englishmen 
should cavil at his utterances, and still less why 
they should call his confidence “American.” 
We recommend these considerations to the 
writer in a local contemporary who apparently 
forgets that Canada is a part of the Greater 
Britain, 


Mr. Mrvoy: Ito, Private Secretary of His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Privy Council, “has 
been promoted to the post of Chief of the Secre- 
tariat in the Privy Council, the duties of which 
office had previously been discharged by Mr, Ki 
Inouye, Chief of the Legislative Bureau. Mr. 
Ito's promotion carries with it elevation to Cho- 
funin rank. It will be universally recognised 
as a well merited reward for the great services 
tendered by him in connection with the com- 
Pilation of the Constitution, Mr. Ito is un- 
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questionably one of the most brilliant and astute 
of rising Japanese officials, and if he keeps his 
health, now somewhat heavily taxed by almost 
reckless industry, he ought, in all human pro- 
bability, to occupy ultimately a leading place 
among Japan's principal statesmen. 








In consequence of the unsatisfactory condition 
for some time past of the health of Professor 
Sauvlet, his medical attendant has advised a sea 
voyage, and the Professor will leave this on 
June 23rd for California, where he hopes to 
recuperate and return to Japan about Septem- 
ber next. For some weeks past M. Sauvlet 
has been getting up the programme of a con- 
cert, and in view of his early departure the 
entertainment has been fixed for the 30th 
instant. We are informed that the concert 
will be one best that Professor Sauvlet has 
ever given in Japan, as, in addition to his 
own performances, he has 
occasion a galaxy of talent—ladies and gentle- 
men amateurs, who have kindly come forward 
to assist the Professor specially on this oc- 
The programme will be duly’ an- 
nounced, and will include the Toy Symphony, 
the “Stabat Mater,” and several attractive 
morceaux. 


secured for this 


casion. 





is one of the most distinguished members 
in the Government's junior ranks. He accom- 
panied Count Ito to Peking in 1886, and took a 
share in the negotiations that led to the conclu- 
sion of the Tientsin Convention. Since that 
time he has devoted himself entirely to the com- 
pilation of the Constitution and to other import- 
antlegislative reforms recently inaugurated. He 
speaks French, and enjoys the reputation of 
being exceptionally versed in Chinese affairs. 


Tur Hon. R. B. Husaarp, late U.S. Minister to 
Japan, was entertained at a farewell dinner on 
Tuesday evening the 14th inst. by Count 
Kuroda, Minister President of State. The en- 
tertainment, which took place in Count Kuroda’s 
official residence, was attended by some thirty 
guests, among whom were their Excellencies 
Counts Inouye, Goto, Oyama, and Saigo, and the 
Secretaries of those Ministers, three former Mini- 
sters to Washington, Mr. Kuki, Viscount Yoshi 
da, and Count Terajima, Mr. C. R, Greathouse, 
U.S, Consul-General, Admiral Belknap, Capt. 
McNair, Messrs, Mansfield and Dun, U.S. 
Legation and Mr. Denison. We understand 
that prior to his departure for home, Mr. Hub- 
bard will be unofticially entertained at dinner by 
the U.S. Consul-General on Friday the 17th inst. 











A TELEGRAM received at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo on Saturday announces that the illness 
of His Excellency the Japanese Representative 
in Peking has assumed a hopeless character, and 
that a fatal termination is only a matter of days. 
Tt was plain, indeed, from the preceding tele- 
gram that Mr. Shioda appreciated his danger, 
inasmuch as he desired that his nearest relative 
in Japan should be notified. The loss of such 
an able official will be severely felt. Mr. Shioda 
is a highly gifted man, possessed not only of ex- 
ceptional talent but also of great energy and 
perseverance. He has admirably discharged 
the duties of his difficult and important post in 
Peking, and his death, if unfortunately the diag- 
nosis of his medical men prove correct, just as 
he had acquired experience of diplomatic 
methods in China and won the confidence of 
the Zsung-1/ Yamen, cannot be too much re- 
gretted for his country’s sake. 


We have received for publication a letter over 
the signature of several French residents, 
animadverting on the conduct of our local 
contemporary, Le Messager du Japon. Our 
correspondents say that the letter was originally 
addressed to the Messager, but that it did not 
obtain insertion. We trust that we shall be 
acquitted of any discourteous intention if we, 
also, decline to give the letter a place in our 
columns. Apart from the fact that the Afes- 
Sager, aS a very new acquaintance, deserves to 
be treated with exceptional ‘consideration, it 
appears to us that the subject of dispute would 
be quite unintelligible to our readers unless the 
original comments of the Afessager were before 
them at the same time. 


Rumour says that the post of Japanese Re- 
presentative in China, vacant by the lamented 
death of Mr, Shioda, will be filled by Mr. Inouye 
Ki, Chief of the Legislative Bureau in the 
Privy Council, and that Mr. Inouye's successor 
in the latter office will be Mr, K. Suematsu, 
Chief of the Local Government Bureau in the 
Home Office. Meantime Mr. Imadate, Secre- 
tary of Legation in Peking, will discharge the 


Messrs. Banpixet anv Co., of Newchwang, 
write under date of 2gth April, as follows :— 
Our season opened on 23rd March, since when 
arrivals number 28 steamers and 4 sailerg, as 
against 43 steamers and 6 sailers last year. 
Export and shipping business are dull, owing to 
the high price and scarcity of beans. The 
upper reaches of the river are said to be too 
shallow for the passage of the bean-boats, the. 
recent rain has not been enough to Temedy this, 
and we do not look for any great improvement 
much before the end of May. Grain of all 
descriptions is dear, Importations of rice, maize, 
and wheat are meeting with ready sale, 





AN interesting reminisacence of the Restor- 
tion troubles (according to the Yomiur Shim- 
dun) has been brought forward by Mr. Sone 
Hachiemon of Fukagawa, Tokyo. When Mr, 
(now Admiral) Enomoto, with the last remnant 
of the Shogun’s troops, went north, the Afizeho 
Kan, a vessel used asa transport, sank at Kuro- 
ura (Choshi), Chiba Prefecture. She had on 
board at the time 20 boxes of utbukin, each con- 
taining 2,500 ryo. The wreck was bought by Mr. 
Sone for yew 35,000, and he has now given the 
contract to Mr. Masuda, a Yokohama diver, to 
work the wreck, 
and instant, 


Operations were begun on the 





Tue Yoché Shimbun states that an Australian 
merchant has written to the Japanese Govern- 
ment offering $200,000 per annum for the pri- 
vilege of advertising on the Postage stamps of 
the Japanese Empire. 


TELEGRAPHIC news was received on Monday of 
the death of His Excellency the Japanese Re- 
presentative in Peking. Mr. Shioda appears to 
have been ill for some time. The cause of death 
was a diseased liver. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy 
of an “ Ainu-English-Japanese Dictionary and 
Grammar,” by the Rev. John Batchelor, 
Church Missionary Society, Hakodate, issued 





duties of Chargé d'Affaires. Mr. Inouye Ki 


by the Hokkaido-cho. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSE LAW. 

W* publish to- ish to-day the official trans 
tion of the Imperial House Law, 
which, though forminga part of the recently 
promulgated Constitution, has not hitherto 
been given to the general public. It pro- 
vides for the Succession, the ceremonies 
of Ascension and Coronation, the Regency, 
the Hereditary Estates and Expenditure of 

the Imperial Family and other matters. 
The Succession is-limited to male de- 
scendants, the order of heirship in the 
direct line being first, the eldest son; 
second, the eldest grandson; third the 
Imperial son next in age, and so on in 
each Failing any of these, the 
Throne is to be succeeded to, first by an 
Imperial brother or descendants 5 
secondly by an Imperial Uncle or his de- 
scendant, and thirdly by the next nearest 
member of the Imperial Family, prece- 
dence, in this secondary line, being given 
to full blood over half blood and to the 
Females are al- 


case. 


his 


elder over the younger. 
together excluded from the Succession. 
The Regency alone may be assumed by 
an Empress, Empress Dowager, or a 
Princess. 

An interesting feature of this Law is the 
institution of an Imperial Family Council. 
It is composed of the male members of the 
Imperial Family who have attained their 
majority, the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, the President of the Privy Council, 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
the Minister of State for Justice, and the 
President of the Court of Cassation. Pre- 
sided over by the EMPEROR, or by one of 
the members of the Imperial Family dele- 
gated by His MAjesty, this Council dis- 
charges important functions? In concert 
with the Privy Council it advises His Ma- 
JESTY in respect of changes in the House 
Law and in the order of the Succession ; 
in respect of the institution of a Regency 
and of changes in it; in respect of the 
appointment or removal of an Imperial 
Governor during the EMPEROR'S Minority ; 
and it advises alone in respect of discipliy- 
ary punishments inflicted on members of 
the Imperial Family, as well as in cases 
where a member of the Imperial Family is 
prohibited from administering his own pro- 
perty. It is evident from the composition 
of this Council that, including as it does five 
officials not connected with the Imperial 
family by any ties of consanguinity and from 
the nature of their offices always available 
to sit atthe Council's meetings, a power- 
ful share in its functions is secured to the 
Executive. Taking the Imperial Family 
as it is at present, there are eleven Princes 
cligible for membership of the Council, 
and as this number is not likely to be 
greatly diminished at any time, the Imperial 
section of the august body will generally 
be in a majority. Still the inclusion of so 
many officials from the ranks of the Go- 
vernment cannot but be regarded as a 
significant concession to the Constitutional 
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principles the rth of 
February, 

The fact that females are excluded from 
the Succession will be variously viewed by 
foreign critics, It will doubtless be claim- 


ed that a severe blow is thus dealt to the 


inaugurated on 


prospect of Japanese women’s elevation 
from the comparatively unworthy place 
hitherto occupied by them. Yet the law 
only embodies the traditional custom of 
Japan. Historical research shows that al- 
though Empresses have reigned, they have 
not been crowned: the Throne has never 
been occupied by any officially recognised 
female member of the Imperial Line. To 
provide for Empresses in the Succession 
would, therefore, have been in effect a new 
departure, and there can be no question that 
in a matter of such vital importance the 
advisers to the Throne saw the wisdom of 
Whether they have not 
carried their principle beyond the limits 
indicated by history is another point. For 
the Law not only excludes females alto- 
gether from the Succession, but also vir- 
tually provides against their assumption 
of the Regency. Before an Empress or 
Princess can become eligible for the Re- 
gency, the line of Imperial Princes and 
Princes must have been exhausted; and 
when we observe that the title of “Im- 
perial Prince” extends to the great-great- 
grandsons of an Emperor, while the title 
of “Prince” commences from the fifth 
generation and continues in perpetuity, it 
is plain that only an exceedingly slender 
chance remains for the female line. Of 
course precedents for such a Law of Suc- 
cession can easily be found in Western 
Constitutions, but to whatever extent 
Japan may have gone abroad in search of 
models for her parliamentary system, the 
main features of her Imperial House Law 
are assuredly based on her own traditions 
of Government. It is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that discrimination in favour 
of the male line might have been modified 
in this matter of the Regency and that 
Empresses at least might have been given 
precedence over Princes who have ceased 
to be called “Imperial.” The criticism is 
strengthened when we observe that the 
marriages of members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily are restricted to the circle of the 
Family or to certain noble families specially 
approved by Imperial Order, and that such 
marriages must be sanctioned by Imperial 
writ, bearing the countersignature of the 
Minister of the Houschold. 
tory shows that, on the whole, women 
succced remarkably well as rulers. Two 
of the best and most respected sovereigns 


conservatism. 


Western his- 


in Europe to-day are females, and curiously 
enough the greatest sovereigns the same 
two countries have ever had were women 
—ELIZABETH of England and ISABELLA of 
Castille. In the East, we have a striking 
instance under our eyes, the Empress of 
China, and remembering all this it is im- 
possible not to regret the Japanese Law. 
A curious impersonality is apparent in 





the provisions of the Chapter relating 
the, Regency. It is there provided ii, 
“when the EMPEROR is a minora R.. 
gency shall be instituted,” but noth. 
is said as to the manner of the instiut.- 
It may, bowever, be assumed that si 
the order of eligibility for this impor: 
post is distinctly. prescribed, the Pring 
or Princess indicated by the Law wou) 
assume the Regency by proclamation oj; 
His or Her Highness’ signature. Such 
plan is simple and natural. But th: 
may easily be cases of disputed cig 
claims ; 








bility or rival the most cate 
fully framed law cannot entirely preves 
such contingencies. It might have bs: 
prudent, therefore, to give the In 
Family Council an endorsing or discric: 


nating voice in the nomination of 









Regent. Turning, again, to the institu’ 
of a Regency during the Emperces 
lifetime (when His Majesty is ps 


vented by some permanent cause fv: 
governing), and to achange in the order: 
the Regency (when the Regent is sufers: 
from an incurable disease of mind 
body), we find that the advice of the Ic 
perial Family Council: as well as oi: 
Privy Council is required. But here «i 
the procedure is vaguely stated. Weé 
not learn exactly by what meansth: © 
capacitated Sovereign or Regent woul!» 
superseded. There is no doubt a pup 
in this avoidance of exact provisions. 

Many minor points of interest p 
themselves. The institution of a Cot 
tion Ceremony and Banquet to take. 
at Kyoto is welcome for the sake! 
old Imperial city, which will thus reco 
something of its pride of place. T! 
long been talk of such a ceremony ia 
spect of the present EMPEROR, ani 
presume that steps will now soon betale 
to give practical effect to the provision 
the It will be observed, also, 
the ancient custom of 
periods, becomes a permanent ins! 
tion. This is one of the traits 
usages which we should have expt 
to see discarded. Its chronological « 
is decidedly confusing, and since 
has adopted the Western calenl:! 
all other respects, she might with * 
vantage have extended the reform tote: 
manner of reckoning years. It v8" 
of the question, of course, that she s! 
take the Christian era, But she bs 
own era, in the 254th year of whit 
living; and, whatever do: 
students may justly throw upon J" 
TENNO’S date, the reputed year af t 
Sovereign’s- supposed accession ™ 
very serviceable starting point fora?” 
It is far simpler, and, as we thi 
more picturesque and dignified, 
that such and such an event occu‘ 
the 169oth year or the 2125th year 
Japanese Empire, than to be told 
happened in the 3rd year of Chégen 
6th year of Kwanshé. 

The clauses with reference 











Law. 
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perial Hereditary Estates are vague, in so 
far as concerns the method of acquisition. 
We are told that the landed and other 
property included in the term shall be 
settled by Imperial writ, from which it 
would seem that any national property 
not yet appropriated by law to a special 
purpose may, with the advice of the Privy 
Council, be taken into the Estates. In 
point of fact no definite provision to that 
effect is necessary, inasmuch as, according 
to the traditional theory of government in 
Japan, the title to all real property is 
originally vested in the Sovereign. Japa- 
nese Imperialism, however, has always 
The 
annual grant for the maintenance of the 
Imperial House—a pretty large term, in 
which also is included the Household De- 


been a most economical institution. 


partment—amounts to less than five hund- 
red “thousand pounds sterling, and the 
very last thing to be anticipated, if the 
traditions of the Empire may be taken as 
a guide, is any extravagant or covetous 
disposition on the part of the Sovereign. 








MIXED NOTIONS. 
pa Sey eee 

ig has often been our unpleasant task to 

criticise the extraordinary want of tact 
shown by their 
utterances about the countries where they 
labour to propagate the gospel. We 
recognise, of course, that between the 
dictates of sober veracity and the neces- 
sity of arousing enthusiasm by forcible 
accounts of their work and its results, 
these gentlemen are placed in a somewhat 
difficult position. We know, too, that the 
majority of them adopt the wise and con- 
cientious course of holding their tongues 
and labouring on patiently and quietly. 
But unfortunately the minority deem it 
incumbent to talk and by no means in- 
cumbent to know what they are talking 
about. At a recent missionary meeting in 
the Philharmonic Hall of Shanghai, ad- 
dresses were delivered on mission work in 
Dr. ALLEN was chosen 
to discourse about China and Japan, and 
the remarks he made are thus epitomised 
by the North China Daily News :— 


He presented and enlarged on a point outside 
the ordinary line of missionary topics; a point of 
great interest, but perhaps a little too abstruse for 
such a meeting. [twas this, The extraterritorial 
clause in the Treaties between China or Japan and 
Western Powers, implies asserts the inferiority 
of these Eastern Powers in civilisation and en- 
lightenment. Western Powers refuse to place their 
subjects when on Chinese or Japanese soil under 
the magisterial control of the rulers of those coun: 
tries. Why? Because they are not yet to be 
trusted? They are in a process of tutelage ; being 
tested and trained before they are admitted into 
the comity of nations. Well, Japan and China 
recognise this; and are almost restively preparing 
themselves to’ be qualified to be free; and the 
education and enlightenment necessary for this 
process is demanded in very large measure from 
missionaries. ‘The point is an interesting one ;| 
but we did not quile follow the learned Doctor 
when he almost sneered at the treaties as Capitula- 
tions, Well, of course any treaty made by a con- 
quered power with the conqueror is a matter of 
necessity, and not of cheerful fiiendship, but it is 
a treaty for all that. 


some missionaries in 


various countries. 




















Now there can be no doubt as to the ex- 
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cellence of the spirit by which Dr. ALLEN’S 
remarks were dictated, but what we want 
to know ishow China is “restively pre- 
paring herself to be qualified to be free.” 
What single step has she taken indicative 
of such a desire or such a purpose? We 
do wot desire to speak harshly of China. 
Our point is simply that by classing her 
with Japan in respect of this extrater- 
ritorial problem, a great and unwarrantable 
injustice is done. It would be impossible, 
we think, to indicate any direction in 
which Japan has failed to assimilate Wes 
ern civilization, so far as such assimilation 
was reasonable and salutary ; and it would 
be impossible to indicate any one direction 
in which China has adopted a similar 
course. Where then is the parallel, and 
how can the two be properly grouped 
together? If Dr. ALLEN had been at any 
pains to investigate this question before 
undertaking to discuss it, he would have 
learned that one of the chief difficulties of 
the situation has been ignorance precisely 








such as that displayed by himself, European 
Governments, not taking the trouble to 
consider the facts carefully, have hesitated 
totreat Japan asan equal, because, forsooth, 
their action might furnish an inconvenient 
precedent for China, A somewhat similar 
case in everyday life would be that of a 
schoolmaster who hesitated to bestow a 
prize on his best scholar lest all the other 
scholars should demand prizes also. And 
yet even this parallel fails, for whereas all 
the scholars might be supposed to_have 
worked for a prize, China has done abso- 
lutely nothing to earn the reward now 
happily within Japan’s reach. 
denied that the extraterritorial 
system was unavoidable in former times 
before her laws, her judiciary, and her pri- 
son system were reformed, and before the 
spirit of exclusiveness had been so com- 
pletely eradicated that aliens could coh- 
fidently count on equal treatment with 
natives. But since these wholesome 
changes have been consummated, she pro- 
tests against the wrong of continuing to 
condemn her to a humiliating position. 
Apply the same considerations to China 
and sce how any similar claim advanced 
by her would fare. Dr. ALLEN does not 
mean to be unjust, yet it would have been 
difficult for him to misrepresent the situa- 
tion more thoroughly. His remarks sug- 
gest a blind dispositiow to denounce the 
thing extraterritoriality, without any re- 
ference to the circumstances under which 
it exists, whereas the true point is that 


Japan has 
never 


Japan’s circumstances have ceased to war- 
rant the continuance of such an excep- 
tional system, while China's circumstances 
continue to furnish precisely. the same 
warrant for it that they furnished at the 
outset. If there be any truth in Dr. ALLEN’S 
assertion that the rulers or people of the 
Middle Kingdom cherish the ambition of 
being placed on the footing of an equal by 
Western Powers, then the plain policy of 
those Powers should be to utilize that am- 
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bition as a lever of progress. Are they 
doing this when they withhold from Japan 
the reward of her progressive efforts, and, 
still worse, when, like Dr. ALLEN, they class 
the two Powers together, as though the re- 
markable achievements and extraordinary 
liberality of the one were no worthicr of 
recognition than the absolutely blank record 
aud stubborn conservatism of the other? 
Is it likely that China, for the sake of quali- 
fying to be free, will lay aside her preju- 
dices and do as Japan has done, when she 
observes the fruitlessness of Japan's efforts, 
and when she finds that, despite her own 
bigoted inaction, she continues to be 
bracketted with her feverishly progres- 
sive neighbour? Jt is strange that, at 
this eleventh hour, a man of culture and 
experience should stand up before an audi- 
ence in Shanghai and err so flagrantly 
and mischievously about a subject that 
any ordinarily careful student of contem- 
porary history ought to understand fully. 








COUNT LTAGAKI, HIS WOULD-BE 
ASSASSIN, AND THE * FIFI SHIMPO.” 
———j~$— 

UR readers are already acquainted 
with the fact that Amwara, who at- 
tempted to assassinate Count (then Mr.) 
ITAGAKI eight years ago, has been released 
from jail, and that he owes his pardon in 
great measure to the intercession of the man 
whom he sought to slay. The sequel of 
the story is related by the 77 Shimpo 
with much elaboration of detail. AIBARA, 
not unnaturally struck by the magnauimity 
of his intended victim, and having already, 
it is said, repented of his evil purpose, 
desired to thank his benefactor, and for 
this purpose sought the assistance of 
Messrs. KONO and YAGIWARA, friends of 
the Count. These gentlemen, approving 
of his object, agreed to introduce him. 
Then we learn how AIBARA, en route for 
the Count's house, wished to take a bath 
in order to purily himself for the inter- 
view; how, having removed his clothes, he 
respectfully invited Mr. YAGIWARA to ex- 
amine them ; how Mr. YAGIWARA bade him 
set his mind at ease, since, had there been 





any necessity to adopt such precautions, 
the proposal of an interview with the Count 
would never have been entertained by the 
latter's friends; how this answer tended 
still further to show A1lBARA the magna- 
nimity of the men he had to do with; 
how, in Count ITAGAKI’s presence, Mr. 
YAGIWARA assured the pardoned con- 
vict that when the news of the attempted 
murder was first told, the friends of the 
Liberal leader could have torn AIBARA 
limb from limb, whereas now they regard- 
ed the incident as an evil dream and for- 
gave him even as the man he would have 
murdered forgave ; how AIBARA was moved 
to tears by this generosity ; how he invited 
the Count to visit him in Hokkaido, and 
how the Count laughingly promised to be 
his guest there, should the opportunity 
Original from 
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offer; how AIBARA, shocked at the 
Count’s emaciated appearance, entreated 
the friends of the illustrious statesman 
to nurse him carefully for Japan’s sake, 
and how the moral of it all is that though 
AIBARA’s crime was execrable, the man 
himself may be regarded with kindly 
feelings. All this is very well in its way, 
no doubt. It smacks a little of the ‘‘ Chad- 
band” school, but there is a sound kernel 
in the shell of its sentimentality. Count 
ITAGAKI unquestionably played a noble 
part and will be deservedly applauded by 
the public. Unfortunately, however, the 
incident does not end here. There isa 
sequel that changes its character com- 
pletely. In the conversation between Count 
ITaGAKI and AIBARA, as recounted; ap- 
parently verbatim, by our Tokyo contem- 
porary, the former, in reply to the latter’s 
expressions of gratitude and regret, is re- 
presented as using the following words: 
—‘I, Tatsuke, believed beyond doubt 
that I was inspired by patriotic motives, 
but the action taken by you in the belief 
that I was behaving disloyally, won my 
deep admiration. I do not imagine that 
I shall ever forget my duty to my country, 
but should it appear to you that I am in- 
juring her interests, I shall be entirely 
content that you should at any time resort 
to your former method (Kono go tote-mo 
chiugi wo wasurenu kokoro-ye nare-domo 
kikun no kokka ni gai ari to mitomuru 
toki wa nandoki nite mo senjitsu no shi- 
kata arite koso manszoku nari.)” Now, 
with all respect for the correctness of the 
ijt Shimpo's report, we have no hesita- 
tion in avowing complete incredulity that 
Count ITAGAK! ever used the words here 
ascribed to him, We do not believe that 
he can have committed himself to such a 
monstrous doctrine. He is represented 
as having declared, in explicit terms, that 
if a politician suspects an opponent of 
unpatriotic conduct, he is. at liberty to 
stab him or shoot him wherever and 
whenever he can. If Count ITAGAKI 
avowed any such doctrine, he is totally 
unfit to take part in the government of 
his country. It is much to be feared, in- 
deed, that among certain classes of Japa- 
nese there still lingers a remnant of the 
old feudal confusion between muscle and 
morals, Some incidents connected with 
the brutal crime recently committed by 
NISHINO BUNTARO suggest that politicians 
of the Soshi type consider themselves 
justified in attempting the life of any one 
whose principles and practice they dis- 
approve, provided they are willing to risk 
their own lives in the attempt. What the 
general prevalence of such a creed must 
lead to, we need not point out. Count 
IraGakt should be the last to advocate its 
adoption or to misapprehend its conse- 
quences. Yet the Fiji Shimpé puts into 
his mouth the words we have quoted, and 
sets forth the whole story as though every 
incident in it was admirable. If Count 
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I betray my country you have my full per- 
mission to attack me with dagger or 
pistol,” it would have been simply one 
of those exaggerated forms of expression 
that men often make use of in moments of 
excitement. But what he is reported to 
have said is, ‘should it appear to you that 
Iam injuring my country I shall be entirely 
content that you should seek to assassinate 
me.” In other words, the safety of a 
statesman’s person is to depend wholly 
on the views his opponents take of his 
conduct. Is it not strange that a journal 
like the Fi? Shimpé should put such lan- 
guage into the mouth of one of the fore- 
most leaders of Japanese contemporary 
thought, and still stranger that it should 
publish them not only without comment 
but even with a semblance of approval ? 
We might almost suspect a design to in- 
jure Count ITAGAKI in popular estimation 
were such subtle satire indulged in by the 
Fiji Shimpéd. The incident is highly dis- 
creditable. Coming, too, at a time when 
the very unhealthy sentiment evoked by 
NISHINO BUNTARO’S madness is still excit- 
ing wonder and regret, it makes us greatly 
doubt whether Count ITAGAKI acted wisely 
in interceding for AIBARA or the Autho- 
rities in giving weight to his intercession. 
Of course there is always the alternative, 
which we trust may be verified, that the 
Fiji Shimpé wrote carelessly, and that it 
will take effective steps to remove the evil 
impression created by its language. Cer- 
tainly if the matter be left as it is now, 
Japan's critics will have ample cause to 
condemn her. 
eS ee 
MR. SHIODA SABURO., 
were ras te 
LTHOUGH the death of His Excel- 
lency Mr. S. SH1opa took the coun- 
try entirely by surprise, it is now known 
that the event was preceded by a long and 
painful illness. Since the commencement 
of this year he had been suffering. The 
first trouble was fever, not of an alarming 
character, but still sufficiently severe to 
confine him to the Legation. In March 
symptoms of jaundice appeared, gradually 
increasing in intensity, until, at the end of 
April, all desire for nourishment had been 
lost, and when, on May tst, Dr. HAYASHI, 
of the Japanese Navy, examined the 
patient, he found him in a state of com- 
plete prostration. Dr. BUSHELL, of the 
British Legation, was consulted a few days 
later, but the case was quite hopeless and 
death occurred on the 12th instant. Mr. 
SHIODA was appointed to represent his 
country at the Chinese Court in the fall of 
1886. He held the post of Senator at the 
time of the nomination, and had previously 
served as Vice-Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. His removal from the 
latter position to the comparative si- 
necure of the Senate was regarded in 
a somewhat exaggerated light by Chi- 
nese politicians, so that, at the out- 
circumstances 





were not favourable to the success which 
he nevertheless achieved. Looking back 
on the incidents of life, we recognize in 
him one of the veritable pioneers of Japa- 
nese progress. Twenty-nine years ago, 
when every Japanese credited with patri- 
otic feelings was expected to advocate the 
closing of the country and the expulsion 
of foreigners, and when, any attempt to 
study Western science or Western langu- 
ages meant unpopularity if not- personal 
peril, Mr. SHIODA set himself to ac- 
quire French, openly receiving direct 
instruction from a Frenchman. Two 
years later (1862), he became interpreter 
to the official charged by the Shégun’s 
Government with the conduct of fo- 
reign affairs, and in 1863 we find him 
attached in the same capacity to the cele- 
brated mission that Japan despatched to 
Europe to negotiate the closing of her 
ports. Continuing to be engaged in the 
domain of foreign affairs, he succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the French Re- 
presentative, M. LEON ROCHES, and to 
this cause is generally attributed the 
powerful aid lent by that diplomat to the 
Tokugawa Regency. Afterthe Restoration, 
Mr. SHIODA was for a short time in the 
employment of the French Legation, sub- 
sequently entering the Japanese Foreign 
Office, and in 1871 he accompanied the 
IWAKURA Mission to Europe as chief se- 
cretary. Thenceforth his functions were 
entirely connected with foreign affairs. 
Few Japanese officials have been able, in 
the vicissitudes of this M/e177 era, to devote 
themselves so invariably to the same 
branch of service, and in view of Mr. 
Suiopa’s lamented death we are painfully 
reminded that such long and carefully 
garnered experience as he had acquired 
can scarcely be looked for among his sur- 
vivors, whatever their learning and ability. 
While in Peking Mr. SHIODA seems to 
have been universally popular with his col- 
leagues. From the first his talents com- 
manded acknowledgment, while his genial 
manners and wide knowledge of men and 
things made him a delightful companion. 
We cannot too strongly express our sense 
of the loss his country suffers by his death. 
The post of Japanese Representative 
in China is of great importance. Japan 
thoroughly recognises the advantage of 
friendly intercourse with her neighbour, but 
appreciates the difficulty of securing that 
advantage while at the same time remain- 
ing faithful to her progressive programme. 
Mr. SHIODA was eminently competent to 
deal with a situation so delicate. The 
press of Tékyo is unanimous in its pane- 
gyrics on his career, and he well deserved 
the tribute thus universally paid to his 
worth. An earnest student, an exception- 
ally able official, a kind and faithful friend, 
his name will always occupy an honorable 
place among those of the men to whom 
Japan stands largely indebted for loyal 
aid and skilled direction in the great crisis 
Gbhgtnedtiowal career. 
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AWANABE KYOSAI died on the 
evening of the 26th ultimo. In him 
Japan has lost a great painter, undoubtedly 
the most talented of his time. What the 
studied writings of the polished author are 
to the inspired utterings of the born orator, 
such were the most successful works of other 
painters of his day compared with the 
marvellous conceptions and vigorous crea- 
tions of this powerful artist. A patient 
student of nature and reverential copyist 
of all that was worthy in the works of the 
past, his own productions always bore the 
impress of originality and genius. Of 
Ky6sal it may be truly said that from birth 
to death he was a devoted servant of 
the painter’s art. His first infant efforts 
with the brush were made with nature as 
his model. Three days before he died 
the desire to paint once more seized 
him irresistibly, and he sketched upon the 
_ Paper slide behind his bed a weird outline 
of his own emaciated form bent and tot- 
tering as he stood to paint,.and suffering 
from the symptoms of his fatal disease. A 
few straight lines below the knees, sug- 
gesting too plainly the square shell in which 
he was soon to be enclosed, showed that 
he knew well this sketch would be his last. 
Heartrending and horrible, shaky and im- 
perfect, these touches contain some of the 
genuis of KyOsal. In their own weird 
way they tell the story of his untimely 
death: and where in the history of all 
art has such a story been so briefly, and 
strangely expressed? But a short time 
before his spirit departed, and after he 
had been barely able to utter a few 
feeble words to his wife and children, 
with an agonizing cry and almost super- 
natural effort he called for his old kyoji-ya, 
and gave him instructions about the mount- 
ing of one of his latest works. Thus his last 
despairing struggle was that of severance 

from the art he loved. 

Born in May, 1831, as asomewhat trouble- 
some baby he refused to be coaxed by cakes 
or toys, but could always be pacified by the 
sight of pictures. Insects, animals, and flow- 
ers were his playthings. At the age of three, 
when travelling by ago with his mother, 
he amused himself with a frog which he has 
caught, modelling its form in a rough man- 
ner by means of a hard-boiled egg and 
twigs of bamboo. On reaching his desti- 
nation the infant artist sketched upon 
paper this living object which had formed 
the chief subject of his retentive observa- 
tion during a long journey. 

Year by year the child’s passion for 
drawing became so apparent that he was 
sent to Yedo at the age of seven, and ap- 
prenticed to IcH! YOsAI KUNIYOSHI, the 
leading painter of the Utroye school. His 
restless and versatile mind refused to be 
satisfied long within thé confines of this 


popular school, but Sgt the ins tention 











Kuntyosu!, Ky6sat in after life always 
gratefully attributed much of his know- 
ledge of low life and powerful figure ac- 
tion. Himself a great pourtrayer of battle 
scenes, banditti, and such sensational sub- 
jects, KUNIYOSHI in the habit of 
divising has pupils to always carefully 
observe the different manners of striking, 
struggling, throwing and falling whenever 
occasion offered. Young SHUzABuRO, for 
such was the name that KydOsar bore in 
early life, eagerly carried out this part of 
his teacher’s advice, and spent whole days 
in frequenting, sketch-book in hand, the 
lowest quarters of the city in search of 
fights and brawls. During these early 
years, everything in city life, high and low, 
as well as in natural form, seems to have 
attracted his boyish attention. At the age 
of nine, after many days of continuous rain 
he went to the banks of the Kandagawa, 
and seated in a small boat sketched the 
rushing lines of the swollen current. 
Whilst so engaged he was attracted by a 
hairy form floating in the stream. Half 
fancying it might be one of those hairy- 
tailed tortoises so often shown in paintings, 
but never as yet seen by him in reality, he 
eagerly gave chase and picked up the object 
only to discover, to his momentary horror, 
that it wasahumanhead. At first from sheer 
childish fear ready to throw back the prize, 
zeal for his art at length gained the mastery, 
and he wrapped it up and stealthily took it 
home. Often during his street rambles he 
had visited the workshop of the famous 
image maker Izumi MEIKICHI and sketch- 
ed from his chamber of artificial human 
horrors ; but now for the first time he found 
in his own possession a model of death 
from nature herself. Secretinghis treasure 
in a closet, he impatiently awaited his op- 
portunity to study it unobserved. The 
discovery was made by his horrified foster- 
parents, who, in spite of SHUZABURO’S con- 
fession and entreaties, dreading difficulties 
with the Authorities, insisted upon his tak- 
ing the head back. Reluctantly he carried 
it to the banks of theriver, selected the most 
solitary spot he could find, and there in the 
open air, before a slowly collecting crowd, 
patiently copied its every feature before 
throwing it back into the stream, Through- 
out his career Ky6sAt retained this passion 
for the weird and horrible aspect of art. 
Later on in life he visited the execution 
grounds, and sketched with avidity: the 
various aspects of torture and death. To 
him here lay one of the many revelations 
that his limitless art disclosed, not the less 
alluring and inspiring because suggestive 
of pain, mortality, and mystery. That he 
was none the less sympathetic and humane 
on this account, the story of his life will 
show. ‘The artist familiar from early years 
with the grace and beauties of the nude 
is as a rule far less prurient in his thoughts 
than the ordinary shocked observer of 
naked figure paintings, and the fastidious 
man who pales at the sight of blood is often 

mg le and heartless than the trained 
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surgeon accustomed to scenes of agony 
and death. 

At the age of eleven SHOUZABURO at- 
tended the school of the court painter, 
KANO TOHAKY, and asa pupil of the KANO 
school received the name of T61ku. Here 
he seems to have worked so hard day and 
night to excel his companions, as to 
have seriously undermined his health. 
He often related toa friend how at this 
time he used nightly to steal into his 
master’s storehouse to inspect pictures of 
old painters of the school, considered too 
valuable to be lent to pupils. On one oc- 
casion, much puzzled by the depth of 
texture in a rendering of the soft fur of 
some animal in one of these old KANO 
paintings, and having failed repeatedly to 
obtain a similar effect with his own brush, 
he carefully cut and peeled up a corner 
of the silk from the mounting to examine 
the underside, finding, as he had at last 
surmised, that the hair was first painted 
roughly upon the underside of the semi- 
transparent silk, Weak from overwork he 
made a boating excursion with some of 
his fellow pupils, and managed to catch 
alive a large carp nearly three feet in 
length. Relinquishing his pleasure party, 
he hurried back to the studio and did not 
rest until he had faithfully drawn and 
studied every part of the living fish, even 
to the exact number of its scales. When 
his work was finished, his companions were 
about to kill ‘the magnificent prize, but 
young TOIKU remonstrated and entreated. 
This carp, he said, since he had copied its 
every part, had become his teacher and its 
life must be reverently spared. Refusing 
at first to listen to such fancies on the part 
of their young schoolmate, his seniors pro- 
ceeded with their design, when a startling 
and violent leap on the part of the threa- 
tened fish had the effect of giving weight 
to his scruples. The carp was accordingly 
spared, and carried to the nearest pond 
there to live or die. In after life Kydsat 
often attributed what skill he had in paint- 
ing fof to this childish adventure. 

In the winter of 1846 fire arising in 
the yashiki of the Daimyd ABE at Maru- 
yama, Hongo, favoured by a strong north- 
west wind, spread as far as Tsukudajima. 
In the Hongo district lived at this time a 
large bird fancier, accustomed to supply live 
fowl of all kinds to the Shogun’s Court 
and to the daimyéd. His living stock were 
carried out in their bamboo baskets and 
cages into the open square in front, where 
refugees from the flames had already de- 
posited their mats, screens, slides, and 
furniture. -The falling embers from the 
fire accidentally ignited these inflammable 
articles, and to save the poor birds from a 
cruel death the owner opened the cages 
and let them free. The whole flock, con- 
sisting of ducks, geese, pheasants, pea- 
cock, and other fowl, alarmed by the sur- 
rounding disturbance rose up into the 
ed h pavers, taking their bewildered 
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and presenting with their many-coloured 
plumage, lit by the bright glare, a sight 
of splendour rarely seen. KYOSAI, then 
a lad of fifteen, regardless of any- 
thing but his art, took his seat on a 
pile of rescued goods in the street, and 
occupied sketching the 
different aspects of the fire, including 
the magnificent flight of birds. At last 
discovered and reproved for his callous- 
ness in not rendering assistance when 
even his own home was in danger, he peni- 
tently explained that he was attracted 
irresistibly by this splendid bird spectacle, 
which he believed no painter ever before had 
the opportunity of sketching. He then 
gave what help he could in rescuing his 
foster-father's property, but was of little 
avail, for his mind was still absorbed in the 
forms of the darting flames and curling 
smoke around him. This youthful draw- 
ing is still preserved. The streets, houses, 
and roofs, the firemen with their standards, 
the hurrying crowd of onlookers, and the 
refugees loaded with their goods and chat- 
tels are all depicted, but the form, colour 
and motion of the fire itself evidently 
attracted his most ardent study. To 
translate these darting, evanescent masses 
of flame into definite expressions of line 
occupied his greatest efforts. 

Whilst still a pupil in the KANO school 
Ky6sal found leisure at night to study the 
historical posturing dances of the No. 
In these secret studies he avas helped with 
funds by an old lady of the KaNo family, 
who urged him particularly to perfect 
a favourite dance called the Saméasé. 
Whilst attempting to master this piece his 
kind old patroness died. Still working 
hard to attain perfection, he at length 
satisfied himself, and then taking with him 
the necessary musicians, dressed in the 
proper costume, and to the consternation 
of the priests, executed the dance before 
her tomb in token of his gratitude 
and in fulfilment of her wish. One of 
Ky6sal's most wonderful creations, paint- 
ed his early manhood, made 
for a destitute old cripple who had no 
means of support, and who had excited his 
pity. Taking as his subject Poverty in 
Hell, he introduced on one side of the 
picture the gods of Hades hungrily looking 
towards heaven and the attendant demons 
engaged in sawing off their own horns to 
sell for bone carving, in order thus to 
realize money to gain the most menial 
positions in heaven. The other side of 
the picture showed AMIDA BUDDHA with 
attendant angels welcoming and feasting 
the penitent and hungry supplicants. The 
old cripple showed this picture about from 
place to place, discoursing upon the nume- 
rous conceptions it contained, and realised 
by its exhibition quite a small fortune 
sufficient to enable him to buy a house, 
after which he visited KyOsat and ex- 
pressed his unbounded gratitude. 

At the age of twenty-three, KyOsa1 was 
invited by the Daimy6 of Chjusen, with 
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other painters, to work at his mansion at 
Kasumigaseki; and here his eagerness to 
seize every opportunity of study even at 
the sacrifice of social conventions, again 
led him into disgrace. From the balcony 
of the chamber in which he was painting he 
saw a group of Court ladies in the gallery 
below. Snatching up his sketch-book he 
rushed out: and, following closely in the 
rear of the frightened damsels for some 
distance along the winding corridors, at 
length returned to his room. This un- 
accountable and indecorous behaviour 
created great consternation in the Yashiki, 
and brought him a severe reproof from his 
adopted father, who sarcastically suggested 
that if he was so uncontrollably devoted 
to following the female sex as to be re- 
gardless of all decorum, he had better quit 
his profession and become the hakoya of a 
geisha, The scapegrace young painter, 
who never seems to have wasted his ex- 
planations. until necessity called for them, 
at length humbly exposed the object of his 
chase in the form of a careful outline of the 
ornament on an antique 0d/ worn by the 
lady he had pursued. ‘The rare old pattern 
of this fabric had attracted his observant 
eye from a distance, and he had not 
relinquished his pursuit before he had 
made his note book possessed of it. 

. Thus an eager student of figure-life and 
action in all its phases and a constant 
copyist of animal nature, in his studies of 
the ancient dances and on every occasion 
which presented itself, KyOSa1 did not 
neglect the historical and artificial ac- 
cessories of costume and ornament which 
supply detail for the painter. During his 
early career, mainly confined to the great 
city and such of its surroundings as were 
within easy reach, his studies from natural 
landscape had been somewhat confined. 
It was at the age of thirty-six that he first 
seized the opportunity of a protracted 
sketching tour among the mountains. He 
chose the time of early summer, as he said, 
because the blossoms would be blooming 
and the nightingales singing, and with his 
favourite pupil TOMEKICHI passed through 
Musashi and Joshiu until he reached the 
picturesquely mountainous province of 
Shinano. So busy was he with his brush 
on the way that he rarely travelled more 
than five and often only three vi a day. 
In Jéshiu he sketched among numerous 
views, the mountains of Akagi, Asama, 
and Miyogi. Reaching Shinano he found 
a feast of grand hills, as he describes it, 
enveloping him all round, like a screen, 
and was bewildered by such a rich and 
limitless display of landscape. He devoted 
his chief attention to the mountains of 
the Manji-toge, to Nunobiki-san and the 
scenery of the Okubo river. He had al- 
ready made a considerable name as a 
powerful draughtsman, and much of his | 
time in Yedo had been spent in the study 
of religious paintings and carvings in the 
neighbouring temples. Several priests had 
ie" pupils in the sacred art, and ky} 





had gained a wide reputation as a painter 
of Buddhist subjects, Such a painter was 
not allowed to continue his travels unsoli- 
cited. Reaching the temple .of Chuin at 
Togakushi-yama, where a new Honsha had 
been lately erected, he was asked by the 
priests to decorate the large wooden ceiling 
of this oratory. Hardly answering the re- 
quest, he started off next day and, continu- 
ing his landscape studies, climbed every 
sacred temple-crowned peak he reached to 
worship at its shrine. After many days’ 
absence thus seeking assistance and in- 
spiration, he returned to Togakushi-yama 
and offered his services for the great work. 
A single ceiling panel sixty feet square 
demands some power and vigour in its 
execution. KyOsal, by natural disposition 
a humble, sensitive, and nervous man, 
often found such force and vigour at its 
best when his spirit was made bold and 
his imagination inspired with wine. Drink- 
ing three draughts of sake from a large 
temple bowl, he dashed in the outline of a 
gigantic dragon, the whole colouring and 
finishing of which he and his pupil com- 
pleted in a week. 

On another occasion when executing in 
the house of a friend the outline of a gi- 
gantic daruma, KYOSA1 had the same re- 
course to the stimulating draught which 
he usually refused until his day's work was 
done. So much has been stated about his 
love for saké that in justice to his memory 
it must be said, and by one in his daily 
company for years, that with him this by 
no means partook of the nature of an idle 
and uncontrollable vice. He recognized 
that under the influence of BACCHUS some 
of his strangest fancies, freshest concep- 
tions and boldest touches were inspired, 
and he humorously assumed on that ac- 
count the name of SHGJé6 after the legen- 
dary Baccuus of Japan. During the more 
uncontrollable of the moments which fol- 
lowed such excesses, he would at times 
give umbrage to sedate persons, unable to 
appreciate the talent shining through these 
displays ; and some of his few disparagers 
asa painter were wounded saints whose 
vanity had been crossed by his humours. 
Ata large gathering of painters held by 
ToyowabDA Rokusuiu there happened to 
be present a merchant of the name of 
Tozabsuro. Kyosaii with a sudden im- 
pulse, seized him, dragged off his silken 
haort and, wisping it up into a roll, im- 
mersed its corner in ink and, using it asa 
brush, executed with great skill the draw- 
ing of a large shdéi. Many are the 
vagaries of a similar nature to this record- 
ed of SHOJO Kyosal, but they all bear the 
stamp of his wonderful originality and 
genius, 

When comparatively a young painter, 
Ky6sAl had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Shogun’s Court. At first, one of a number 





jof the KaNo engaged on the repairing 


of the paintings of the To-sho-gu shrine 
at Nikko, he attracted special attention 
by hisirskiful and conscientious work. 
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With Kano Tonaku he afterwards restored 
the paintings of peacocks and other decora- 
tion stillto be seen on the Kuro-Honzo at 
Shiba Zozoji, and was employed in similar 
decorations to the shrine within the castle 
grounds at Nishimaru. Kydsar's special 
skill in such works reached the ears of the 
Shégun, who gave him several private com- 
missions. The priests of numerous temples 
and monasteries, and the authorities of 
many country villages, became lavish in 
their orders for panels and other paintings. 
For the village of Oyada he painted a fine 
panel picture (Gaku) representing OMORI 
SHIKOSHICHI quarrelling with a female de- 
mon, which was presented by this village 
to the Fudo-sama shrine at Narita; and 
for the Tenjin shrine at Yushima he paint- 
ed a picture of Nomi-No-SUKUNE and 
TaIMA KEIHAYA the two first notable 
wrestlers of Japan. Of such commissions 
he executed many, but few only compared 
with the demands which were made upon 
him. Though not wanting in ambition, 
and not unappreciative of high patronage, 
Ky6sal was always first and foremost the 
servant of his art and of the humours with 
which his devotion to her service inspired 
him. Never idle with his brush, he was 
controlled as many great geniuses are by 
his moods and fancies. Obligations to and 
pressing demands from the great often 
failed to procure his labours, which could 
easily be gained by humbler friends in 
sympathy with his passing moods. Work 
which he had accepted, and could execute if 
so disposed in a few hours, he often left for 
years. He himself related how having 
undertaken a panel painting for the Kanda 
Myojin shrine, quite close to his own lodg- 
ing, he resisted for three years the dunning 
of the impatient priests until, disgusted 
with the delay, they applied to another 
painter. KyOsal, hearing this, started off 
to the temple and completed in three hours 
the work that he had delayed as many 
years. 

Humble and retiring, he was happiest 
when working for the numerous clients 
of his own station in life. Always proud 
to see his talent appreciated by stran- 
gers, and grateful for the patronage of 
those in high station who, like the old 
daimyé, left the painter free in his own 
art, K6ysal always refused to prostitute 
his brush to the dictating interference of 
officials and amateurs. The art official 
and theoretical adviser of modern times he 
regarded with an ill-concealed contempt. 
Art, he considered, though sadly needing 
liberal patronage, could only be controlled 
and guided by those practically initiated 
into its mysteries and devoted to its active 
service. To the first Exhibition of Art at 
Uyeno in 1877 he sent a bold and simple 
painting of a crow, fixing upon it the price 
of one hundred yen. The self-constituted 
official judges turned their heads aside and 
remonstrated at so exhorbitant a price 
being attached to a painting of a common 


crow. KyOsAl replied that th as. 
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not the price of a common crow but a 
small fraction of the price of the fifty years 
of study that had enabled him to dash off 
his picture in this manner. Kydsat’s 
honour was saved and his crow was bought 
at his price, but it was a cake-dealer at 
Nihon-bashi who saw its value and paid 
the sum, 

From force of education a follower of 
the methods and many of the conventions 
of his native art as practised by his great 
predecessors, KyY6SAI never considered 
that this art had attained its final limits. 
He regarded with unlimited respect the 
scientific knowledge of anatomical form, 
perspective and sciography revealed to 
him in foreign works and the more realistic 
developments of nature painting and land- 
scape as developed in the West. To him 
there always existed a great El Dorado of 
art beyond the confines of his own coun- 
try and beyond the limit of the lights into 
which he was born and within the radius 
of which his own opportunities compelled 
him to work. 

In the rules which he laid down for the 
guidance of his pupils he first insisted 
upon a careful and attentive copying of 
natural life. The small garden of his 
studio was filled with all manner of 
animal, bird, fish, and insect life. Copying 
from nature he called the foundation 
or basis of painting, and the manner- 
ism of the touch an ornamental adjunct 
equally necessary though secondary in the 
art. He urged also the study of photo- 
graphs and oil paintings as an aid to 
correct and faithful representation; but 
nature was in all cases to be the first master. 
Such faithful copies from nature were to 
be regarded simply as studies and as aids 
to observation and memory. With a mind 
and memory well stored with all natural 
forms, and a hand skillfully trained to the 
production of powerful and expressive 
lines, the painter, seeking inspiration, 
would produce extempore his best works. 
Slavish copying for reproduction of the 
ideas of former painters he condemned, 
and though regarding many of the past 
artists of the old schools with profound 
reverence, he considered those schools 
as now dead all but name, and 
represented only by powerless slaves to 
method and indifferent imitators. His 
independence of character and versatility 
had long severed him from the outward 
conventions of a school of which the letter 
and not the spiritremained. Modest to the 
degree of humility, and full of veneration 
for talent, he found but little in contem- 
porary art to venerate, and lived alone as 
a painter in the society of his own powerful 
conceptions and in communion with the 
past great spirits of art whose closer com- 
pany he has now joined. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSE LAW. 
ee eae 
The Imperial Throne of Japan, enjoying the 
Grace of Heaven and everlasting trom ages 
eternal in an unbroken line of succession, has 
been transmitted to Us through successive reigns. 
The fundamental rules of Our Family were es- 
tablished once for all, at the time that Our An- 
cestors [aid the foundations of the Empire, and 
are even at this day as bright as the celestial 
luminaries. We now desire to make the instructions 
of Our Ancestors more exact and express and to 
establish for our posterity a House Law, by which 
Our House shall be founded in everlasting strength, 
its dignity be for ever maintained. We hereby, 
the advice of Our Privy Council, give Our 
Sanction to the present Imperial House Law, to 
serve as a standard by which Our descendants 
shall be guided. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 


The r1th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
Cuarrer I, 
Succession To THE ImrertaL Turone. 

Articre I.—The Imperial Throne of Japan 
shall be succeeded to by male descendants in the 
male line of Imperial Ancestors. 

Articre If.—The Imperial ‘Throne shall be 
succeeded to by the Imperial eldest son, 

Articce I11.—When there is no Imperial eldest 
son, the Imperial ‘Throne shall be succeeded to 
by the Imperial eldest grandson. When there is 
neither Imperial eldest son nor any male descen- 
dant of his, it shall be succeeded to by the Imperial 
sot next in age, and so on in every successive case. 

Articre I jor succession to the Imperial 
Throne by an Imperial descendant, the one of full 
blood shall have precedence over descendants of 
half blood. The succession to the Imperial Throne 
by the latter shall be limited to those cases only, 
when there is no Imperial descendant of full blood. 

Articte V.—When there is no Imperial de- 
scendant, the Imperial ‘Throne shall be succeeded 
to by an Imperial brother and by his descendants. 

Articre VI.—When there is no such Imperial 
brother or descendant of his, the Imperial Throne 
shall be succeeded to by an Imperial uncle and 
by his descendant. 

Articre VII.—When there is neither such Im- 
perial uncle nor descendant of his, the Imperial 
Throne shall be succeeded to by the next nearest 
member among the rest of the Imperial Family. 

Articie VIII.—Among the Imperial brothers 
and the remoter Imperial relations, precedence 
shall be given, in the same degree, to the de- 
scendants of full blood over those of half blood, 
and to the elder over the younger. 

Articce [X.—When the Imperial heir is suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease of mind or body, or 
when any other weighty cause exists, the order 
of succession may be changed in accordance with 
the foregoing provisions, with the advice of the 
Imperial Family Council and with that of the 
Privy Council. 














Cuarter II. 
ASCENSION AND Coronation. 

Arriciz X.—Upon the demise of the Emperor, 
the Imperial heir shall ascend the Throne and shall 
acquire the Divine Treasures of the Imperial 
Ancestors. 

Articte XI.—The ceremonies of Coronation 
shall be performed and a Grand Coronation Ban- 
quet (Daijosai) shall be held at Kyoto. 

Articre XII.—Upon an ascension to the 
Throne, a new era shall be inaugurated, and the 
name of it shall remain unchanged during the 
whole reign, in agreement with the established 
rule of the 1st year of Meiji. 


Cuoarrer III. 
InstiTuTION or EMPRESS AND oF 

He1r-APPARENT, 

Articte XIII.—The Emperor, the Kotaishi, 
and the Kotaison shall attain their majority at 
eighteen full years of age. 

Articce XIV.—Members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily, other than those mentioned in the preceding 
Article, shall attain their majority at twenty full 
years of age. 

Articte XV.—The son of the Emperor who is 
Heir-apparent,* shall be called ‘ Kotaishi.”— In 
case there is no Kotaishi, the Imperial grandson 
who is Heir-apparent, shall be called “ Kotaison.”” 

Articre XVI.—The institution of Empress and 
that of Kotaison shall be proclaimed by an Im- 
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Cuarrer IV, 
Srytes or Appress. 

Arricte XVII.—The style of address for the 
Emperor, the Grand Empress Dowager, the Em- 
press Dowager, and of the Empress, shall be His, 
or Her, or Pour Majesty. 

Arricte XVIIL—The Kotaishi and bis con- 
sort, the Kotaison and his consort, the Imperial 
Princes and their consorts, the Imperial Princesses, 
the Princes and their consorts, and the Princesses 
shall be styled His, Her, Their, or Your Highness 
or Highnesses. 

Cuarter V. 
REGENC’ 

Articis XIX.—When the Emperor is a minor 
a Regency shall be instituted. 

When He is prevented by some permanent 
cause from personally governing, a Regency shall 
be instituted, with the advice of the Imperial Family 
Council aud with that of the Privy Council. 


Anticys XX.—The Regency shall be assumed 
by the Kotaishi or the Kotaison being of full age 
of majority. 

Arrictre XXI.—When there is neither Ko- 
taishi nor Kataison, or when the Kotaishi or the 
Kotaison has not yet arrived at his majority, the 
Regency shall be assumed in the following 
order :— 

1. An Imperial Prince or a Prince, 

2. The Empress. 

3. ‘The Empress Dowager. 

4. The Grand Empress Dowager. 
5. An Imperial Princess or a Pr 

Articte XXII.—In case the Regency is to be 
assumed from among the male members of the 
Imperial amily, it shall be done in agreement 
with the order of succession to the Imperial Throne. 
‘The same shall apply to the case of female mem- 
bers of the Imperial Family. 

ARTICLE XXIIL—A female member of the Im- 
perial Family to assume the Regency shall be 
exclusively one who has no consort, 

Articte XXIV.—When, on account of the 
minority of the nearest related member of the 
Imperial Family, or for some other cause, another 
member has to assume the Regency, the latter 
shall not, upon the arrival at majority of the above 
mentioned nearest related member, or upon the 
disappearance of the aforesaid cause, resign his or 
her post in favonr of any person other than of the 
Kotaishi or of Kotaison. 

Article XXV.—When a Regent or one who 
should become such, is suffering from an incurable 
disease of mind or body, or when any other 
weighty cause exists therefor, the order of the 
Regency may be changed, with the advice of the 
Imperial Family Council’ and with that of the 
Privy Council. 
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Cnarrer VI. 
‘Tue ImpertaL Governor. 

Articre XXVI—AVhen the Emperor is a 
minor, an Imperial Governor shall be appointed 
to take charge of His bringing up and of His 
education. 

Arricre XXVIL—In case no Impeiial Go- 
vernor has been nominated in the will of the 
preceding Emperor, the Regent shall appoint one, 
with advice of the Imperial Family Council and 
with that of the Privy Council. 

Anricre XXVIII.—Neither the Regent nor 
any of his descendants can be appointed Imperial 
Governor. 

Anticre XXIX.—The Imperial Governor can- 
not be removed from his post by the Regent, un- 
less upon the advice of the Imperial Family 
Council and upon that of the Privy Council. 

Cuarrer VII. 
‘Tue Inperian Fasiry. 

Arricue XXX.—The term “Imperial Family” 
shall include the Grand Empress Dowager, the 
Empress Dowager, the Empress, the Kotaishi and 
his consort, the Kotaison and his consort, the 
Imperial Princes and their consorts, the Imperial 
Princesses, the Princes and their consorts, and 
the Princesses. 

Arricre XXXI.—From Imperial sons to Im- 
perial great-great-grandsons, Imperial male de- 
scendants shall be called Imperial Princes; and 
from Imperial daughters to Imperial great- 
granddaughters, Imperial female desc 
shall be called Impetial Princesses. From the 
fifth generation downwards, they shall _be called, 
male descendants Princes, female ones Princesses. 

Arricuy XXXIL—When the Imperial Throne 
is succeeded to by a member 0 rch line, the 
title of Imperial Prince or Imperial Princess shall 
be specially granted to the Imperial brothers and 
sisters, being already Princes or Princesses. 

Agticie XXXUL—The births, namings, mar- 
riages, and deaths in the Imperial Family shall 
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be announced by the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. 

Arricis XXXIV.--Genealogical and other 
records relating to the matters mentioned in the 
preceding Article shall be kept in the Imperial 
archives. 

Arricre XXXV.—The members of the Im 
perial Family shall be under the control of the 
Emperor. 

Articte XXXVL—When a Regency is insti 
tuted, the Regent shall exercise the power of 
control referred to in the preceding Article. 

Anticte XXXVII.—When a member, male or 
female, of the Impevial Family is a mino 
has been berelt of his or her father, the off 
of the Imperial Court shall be ordered to take 
charge of his or her bringing up and education 
Under certain circumstances, the Emperor may 
either approve the guardian chosen by his or het 
parent, or may nominate one. 

Articie XXXVIIL—The guardian of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Family must be himself a 
member thereo! and of age. 

Anticue XXXIX.— Marriages of members of 
the Imperial Family shall be restricted to 
circle of the Family, or to certain noble families 
specially approved by Imperial Order. 

Arricue XL.—Marviages of the members of 
the Imperial Family shall be subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. 

Anricre XLI—The Imperial writs sanctioning 
the marriages of members of the Imperial Family, 
shall bear the countersignature of the Minister of 
the Imperial Household. 

Arricte XLUL—No member of the Imperial 
Family can adopt any one as lis son. 

Anricie XLUL—Whgn a member of the Im- 
perial Family wishes to travel beyond the boun- 
daries of the Empire, he shall first obtain the 
sanction of the Emperor. 

Anticte XLIV.—A female member of the Im- 
perial Family, who has married a subject, shall be 
excluded from membership of the Imperial Family. 
However, she may be allowed, by the special 
grace of the Emperor, to retain her title of Imperial 
Princess or of Princess, as the case may be. 

Cuarrer VIL 
ImpertaL Herepirary Estates. 

Articie XLV.—No landed or other property, 
that has been fixed as the Imperial Hereditary 
Estates, shall be divided up and alienated. 

Anricre XLVI.—The landed and other pro- 
perty to be included in the Imperial Hereditary 
Estates, shall be settled by Imperial writ, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, and shall be a 
nounced by the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold. 





















































Caarrer IX. 
ExrenpiTures oF THe InpertaL House. 

Articte XLVIL—The expenditures of the 
Imperial House of all kinds shall be defrayed out 
of the National Treasury at a certain fixed amount, 

Anricie XLVIII.—The estimates and audit of 
accounts of the expenditures of the Imperial House 
and all other rules of the kind, shail be regulated 
by the Finance Regulations of the Imperial House. 

Cuarrer X. 
Litigations, Discrenivary RuLes ror THE 
Mtsuers ov tae IMPERIAL FaMity. 

Arricie XLI 
of the Imperial F. 
functionaries specially designated by the Emperor 
to the Department of the’ Imperial Household, 
and execution issued, after Imperial Sanction 
thereto has been obtained. 

Articty L.—Civil actions brought by private 
individuals against’ members of the ‘Impe 
ily, shall be decided in the Court of Appeal in 
Yokyo. Members of the Imperial Family shall, 
however, be represented by attorneys, and no 
personal attendance in the Court shail be required 
of them, 

Articte LI—No member of the Imperial 
Family can be arrested, or summoned before a 
Court of Law, unless the sanction of the Emperor 
has been first obtained thereto, 

Articte LI—When a member of the Im- 
perial Family has committed an act derogatory to 
his (or her) dignity, or when he has exhibited dis- 
loyalty to the Imperial House, he shall, by way of 
disciplinary punishment and by order of the Em- 
peror, be deprived of the whole or of a part of the 
privileges belonging to him as a member of the 
Imperial Family, or shall be suspended thereliom. 

Articre LUL—When a member of the In- 
perial Family acts in a way tending to the 
squandering: of his (or her) property, he shall be 
pronounced by the Emperor, prohibited from ad- 





























































ministering his property, and a manage ’ 
appointed therefor. esa 

Arricte LIV.—The two foregoing Ais 
shall be sanctioned, upon the advice'of ti 
perial Family Council. 4 


Carrer XL 
Tue ImvexiaL Famity Cousen, 
Articte LV.—The Imperial Family Co 
shall Le composed of the male members 
Imperial Family, who have reached the age; 
majority. The Lord Keeper of the Privy’ 
the President of the Privy Council, the Minwsr 
of the Imperial Household, the Minister of Sav 
for Justice, and the President of the Court « 
Cassation shall be ordered to take part in 1 
deliberations of the Council. . 
Arricie LVL—The Emperor personally pe 
sides over the meeting of the Impetial 
Council, or directs one of the members of tle Io. 
perial Family to do so. 


Cuarrer XIL 
Suprrementay Rutes, 
Agricre LVIL—Those of tle present membss 


























e|of the Imperial Family of the fifth generation ard 


downwards, who have already been invested y: 
the title of Imperial Prince, shall retain the sxe 
as heretofore, 

Articre LVIII.—The order of succession 
the {Imperial Throne shall in every case relate 
the descendants of absolute lineage, Thew sie 
Le noadmission to this line of succession to any ce, 
as a consequence of his now being an adop: 
Imperial son, Koyushi, or heir to a princely 

Articre LIX.—The grades of rank among te 
Imperial Princes, Lmpertal Princesses, and Prins 
and Princesses shall Le abolished. 

Arricte LX.—The famil 
Princes and all usages confli 
law, shall be abolished. 

Anticie LXI—The property, annual expen 
and all other rules concerning the members o 
Impetial Family, shall be specially determaed. 

Arricre LXIL—When in the future ¢ 
become necessary either to amend or mak ail 
tions to the present Law, the matter sla! & 
decided by the Emperor, with the advice «'* 
Imperial Family Council and with that of 2 
Privy Council. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
.—_+—— 
RAIL v. STEAMER TRAFFIC. 





To tHe Epiror or tHe “Japan Matt, 
Six,—There appears to be an extraordinin 
fear that the spread of railway  commutict: 
throughout Japan will adversely affect the inte 
of the mercantile marine ; the influence of which 
manifested in the rapid decline in the matkeisbe 
value or quotation of the shares of the great 
nese Steamship Company. Unless there are 0! 
sons for the decline in these shares, of ni 
there is not even a suspicion, the company’s 
ness being believed to be larger than ever bl 
and in steadily increasing ratio, it may be 
point out that the very’ cause now looked ws 
s piejudicing the coastwise trade has, i 
countries, exes ted the diametrically opposite 
‘Vhe railways of Great Britain in 18806" 
17,933 miles; and 1,317 steamshi 
(ons, were employed in the coastwise trade 
sive of foreign steamers also employed ® ! 
trade: seven years later, in 1887, railway mis 
had increased to 10,587 miles, ot 9-2 perce 
steamships in the coastwise trade, exclist® 
foreign vessels, to 1,740 of 304,538 Sait of 
creased tonnage of 28.9 per cent. Inthe ti 
States in 1880 Where were 84,393 miles of alse 
which increased in 1887 to 150,730 miles: i) 
per cent.: the tonnage of vessels employed i"! 
coastwise trade in 1880 is not at my disp”, 
it was 2,939,252 tons in 1886, and incres® | 
3,010,735 tons in 1887; or 2.4 per cent in one in 
What other inference can be drawn fron’ 
figures than that the spread of railway comm’ 
ation inrproves and enlarges the coasting & 
and in Japan, as in England, it will be fe 
if railway extension is not overdone the co 
trade must necessarily -keep pace with ib 
enefit in fair proportion, Prior tothe cori 
tion of railways the coastwise traffic w3s ” 
to the carriage of goods between se@-f” 
such places in the interior as were acces". 
those ports; the railway will now open Co 
cation with every place of importance 5 
remote from the coast ; but the goods "AM", 
tofore conducted by sea will still ene 
ports nearest to the seats of production 
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sumption, the railway performing its share of car- 
riage and ships the rest; so that every new mile of 
railway is an additional feeder to the coastwise 
trade, As a carrier the railway must do much 
more than ‘the ships, for the simple reason 
that it brings into communication innumerable 
towns in the interior that could never have com- 
munication with each other by water conveyance, 
‘The proportion of goods traffic is about 6} to 1 for 
Jand and sea-carriage. In 1887 the railways of 
Great Britain carried in round figures 270,000,000 
tons of merchandise, paying charges for carriage 
$230,000,000 ; while the entries and clearances of 
British and foreign ships coastwise in the same 
period were 81,426,000 tons; one half of which 
may be taken as entries of cargo carried between 
the ports; or in the ratio of :ailways 27, ships 4. 
‘These figures are so large as to somewhat obscure 
their own meaning; but it will appear on very 
slight examination that the quantity of merchan- 
dize carried by the railways of Great Britain 
one month would fill all the ships in the world twice 
over: and yet the figures fade into insignificance 
in face of the fact that American railways in 1886 
transported 500,000,000 tons of merchandize of the 
reputed value of $15,000,000,000 in gold ; it being 
necessary to supplement this enormous, almost 
incredible, traffic, by 3,000,000 tons of shipping to 
meet the requirements of the coast trade, 

Railways will, doubtless, decrease the number 
of passengers that have hitherto been compelled to 
travel by sea; but the decrease of revenue from 
this source will be far more than compensated by 
the substantial increase in freight from goods car- 
riage. 

T have troubled you with these dry figures to 
support the belief that most men of experience 
entertain justifying the assertion that if the shares 
of a well conducted steamship company perform- 
ing go per cent., or thereabouts, of the coast trade 
of Japan, were worth 85 when the railways of the 
empire did not exceed 750 miles, they will be worth 
100 when the railway mileage reaches 1,000. 

Yours faithfully, F. C. B. 


Yokvhama, May 7th, 1889. 






































SHIGA’S “ HISTORY OF NATIONS.” 


To rie Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 


Srr,—In your issue of to-day a letter appears 
signed “Expero,” which gives a dressing to a 
book reviewed by me in your editorical columns 
of the 6th inst. I happened to yet hold, a few 
days ago, of a copy of “Peter. Parley’s Uni- 
versal History,” known to me hitherto only by 
repute, and can fully endorse from subsequent 
investigation your correspondent’s remarks on the 
gross and slavish plagiarism which charactesizes 
the “History of Nations.” If your correspondent, 
however, had said that most of ihe blunders singled 
out by me were already contained in “ Parley” he 
would have come wearer the truth, Whatever 
error “ Peter Parley” contains, these errors are 
not in English style or grammar. Indeed, one 
welt known novelist, Hawthorne, is said to have 
Jent his pen to the work which is gracefully 
enough written, ‘Two or more of my criticisms, 
if L remember rightly, fell foul of the style and the 
grammar, and were concerned with the chapter on 
Japan, which is not stolen from * Paley.” (Your 
correspondent by the way, very respectfully calls 

im ‘Mr, Patley!) A history of the world from 





























a Japanese source equal in merit, with all its draw- 


backs, to“ Peter Parley’s,” would be worthy of com- 
mendation. If Mr. Shiga’s work were original, it 
would be, in comparison with the miserable litera- 
ture which issues from two many Tokyo printing 
presses, a praiseworthy performance. As it is, Mr. 
Shiga has not shown the moderate historical capa- 
city required to correct‘ Pete's” blunders, has 
added fresh blunders of his own, and has, sad tosay, 
obtained the endorsement of a. foreign teacher in 
the capital. There is no doubt that the work as 
it stands at present, must be considered a dis 
grace to all concerned. 
Tam, yours &¢., 
Tue Waiver or THE Rev tew IN Question. 


May oth, 1889. 











To THE Epitor oF THE “ Japan Mart” 

Stx,—I earnestly hope that your reviewer of 
Shiga's “ History of Nations" will lose no time in 
consulting his medical adviser, as it is only too 
evident that he is threatened with a serious attack 
of brain fever. This is, indeed, not to be wondered at 
after the letter of your correspondent “Expero,” who 
was audacious enough (o connect your reviewer's 
name with mine in reference to our (supposed) 
mutual misconception of the nature of Shiga’s book. 
Neither of your correspondents seems to have 
read the preface to the book, in which it is dis- 
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tinctly stated that Mr. Shiga “lays no claim to 
originality of ideas or even of expression.” “It 
has been carefully compiled from various works,— 
mainly from ‘ Peter Parley." ‘The other sources 
of information named in the preface are * Swin- 
ton’s Outlines," The Mikado's Empire,” “ Niphon 
Gaishi,” “ The Middle Kingdom,” “ Our Colonies 
and India,” “ History of Australia,” “ Hawatian 
Almanac,” ‘Handbook of New Zealand.” As 
all these books have been laid under contribu- 
tion, I think I am justified in stating that “ this 
work is no mere slavish reprint of any one text 
book.” Moreover, the preface states “The 
necessity of adaptation to Japanese ideas and 
sympathies has not been lost sight of.” This ex- 
plains “ Expero’s” slighting critique : * The whole 
body of the little work (with the exception of the 
chapters treating on India, China, Fapan, and 
Australia) is vothing more than a reprint of 
Peter Parley’s Universal History,’ with many 
omissions, some slight alterations of the wording, 
and a very few additions.” The italics are mines 
and it is precisely these points that constitute the 
raison d’etre of the work. Plagiarism is not a 
crime iecognized by Japanese compilers, who 
strive merely to collate what shall be useful to 
their young compatriots. If any one foreign bool 
is good enough for Japanese’ schools, that one 
book is used; if a collection of books is needed, a 
collection is made; and I for one boldly confess 
that [ see no reason why it should be otherwise. 
The sad (2) factis that Japanese text books are 
made to suit the needs of Japanese schools ; not 
to humour reviewers of the genus “irreconcilable.” 

Tam willing to admit that in a first edition of 
even an elementary work, covering such an im: 
mensity of ground as a’ History of Nations” 
there may be many and serious errors, which a 
fliendly critic might do good service in pointing 
out, [can also fully appreciate the state of mind 
of your reviewer, who, after stating that a certain 
book is “comparatively speaking, a creditable 
performance,” that “the historical facts are fairly 
correct,” and that “the errors seem capable of 
easy correction in a new edition,” is compelled to 
add in another communication that “there is no 
doubt that the work as it stands at present, must 
be considered a disgrace to all concerned.” Please 
note that among the “all concerned” are the Board 
of Inspection of the Education Department and a 
large number of proprietors of private schools, 
amongst whom (with all due deference to you, Sir), 
may be sume as competent judges as your re- 
ewer, who, in his last communication, emphasises 
his capability of judging of English style and 
giammar by such exhibitions as the following :— 
“Whatever error (sic) Peter Parley contai 
these errors (sic) are not in English style or gram: 
mar.” “Tt would be, in comparison with the 
miserable literature which issues two (sic) fre- 
quently from many Tokyo printing presses, a 
praiseworthy performance,” And also the follow- 
ing exquisite specimen of logic: "If Mr. Shiga's 
work were original, it would be a (comparatively) 
praiseworthy performance. As it is, Mr. Shiga 
has not shown the moderate historical ability re- 
quied to correct Peter's blunders.” And then 
follow up this same: passage to its perfectly sub- 
lime climax: ‘has added fresh blunders of his 
own, and has, sad to say, obfained the en- 
dorsement of a foreign teacher in the capital.” 
Similar “beauties of style” will also be found 
in pere’s” letter by those who take the 
trouble to look for them. Of course it is 
very disingenuous of me to take advantage of 
some of these little blunders, and of course it was 
thoroughly ingenuous of your correspondents to 
attack a few blunders of a similar kind in a little 
book of only 688 pages ; for who in this enlighten- 
ed age is foolish enough to pay any altention to 
the old adage, “ What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander’? 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c., 
Tokyo, May 11th, 1889. 
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THE MIURA EPIDEMIC, 


To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have just read with interest in_your 
issue of the 4th instant, the article on the Kana- 
gawa malady, and am reminded of something to 
the point which I read in the Fortnightly Review 
some fair years or so ago. 

‘The writer, himself a Jew, was setting forth the 
reasons for the hardiness, longevity and other 
characteristics of his fellow-countrymen. Among 
other things he touched upon the question of the 
prohibition of certain kinds of food. The list in- 
cludes eels, oysters, &c. (Deut. XL: 10). The 
ason for the prohibition of these was, he held, 
the fact that they would absorb foreign matter 
dissolved in the water about them. If the water 
were poisonous their flesh would become impreg- 























nated with the poison and be thereby rendered 
unwholesome. The eating of scaled fish was al- 
lowed since they had the power to reject such 
poisonous matter. ‘lo confirm the fact stated it 
was said that if an eel were placed in water, in 
which some strong colouring material: had been 
dissolved, the flesh of the eel would gradually 








change its colour to that of the water. Possibly 
the solution of some of your questions lies this 
way. 

Yours, READER. 


May 11th, 1889. 


ORTHODOXY versus HETEREDOXY. 


To THe EprToR or THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sirn,—I am not writing lo defend Mr. Knapp, 
whom'I think perfectly capable of defending him: 
self, nor to attack Dr. Eby, whom I deem to be 
proof against all attack, 

Dr, Eby’s letter published by you a few days 
ago is a very fair specimen of his usual method of 
defending orthodox doctrines. Controversy with 
any one who is perpetually retreating from the 
positions assumed is absolutely fruitless as far as 
the controversialist himself is concerned ; but as it 
is not well that the advocates of one side of a 
question should have all the say, I propose for the 
information of those who know nothing about 
either side, in the absence of Mr. Knapp, to show 
the unreasonableness of the attack that has been 
made upon him by the orthodox party, Before 
doing so it may be well to remind those interested 
in this controversy that Mr. Knapp did not com- 
mence the fight; thathe came to this country as 
the representative of a large and influential section 
of the American community; that his mode of 
stating his opinions was characterised by modera- 
tion and gentlemanly refinement, and was on this 
account repeatedly referred to by the native press 
in terms of high encomium,—native writers rematk- 
ing that it was a pleasing contrast to the tone 
usually assumed by the orthodox—; that the crime 
which in the eyes of the orthodox Mr. Knapp has 
committed was the description of his sect as “the 
great religions association in America which I have 
the honour to represent.” Mr. Knapp wasinformed 
that no such grand words ought to be used in re- 
ference to a sect that cannot boast of numbers. ‘To 
which he replied that in speaking of his sect as “the 
great religious association in America,” he was not 
thinking of numerical greatness ; that what hehad 
in his mind was its influence as a body and how it 
took the lead in a number of desirable reforms, 
and so on. Then came Dr. Eby’s controversial 
salute to the Japanese flag before sailing for 
Canada. He is for no half measures in conflicts 
of this kind, Nothing short of a battery that will 
level the defences of his foes to the ground, will 
satisfy him. He grants that Mr. Knapp’s state- 
ments are plausible, but by a few counter-state- 
ments he undertakes to vitiate them all. His 
letter is full of unprovable assumptions which may 
sound well enough from the pulpit, but can do no 
more than excite a smile of pity from the outside 
world. We are told that Evangelical Christianity, 
that is, what is known in England and America 
as low-church and non-conformist Christianity, 
not that of the Roman Catholics, nor the Greek 
Church, nor that of the rapidly increasing high 
church and broad church patties, has grown more 
the last 80 years than during 1,800 years before. 
The difficulty of proving such a statement as this 
does not strike the learned Dr. He believes in 
good sweeping assertions that demolish the enemy's 
defences at a stroke and leave him breathless. 
‘Then Dr. Eby refers to Channing. His immense 
influence he cannot deny. His’ heteredoxy he 
cannot deny, How does he explain it all? By 
saying that his influence was the effect of rejected 
doctrine, A novel method indeed! The influence 
of Arius explained by his belief in the Divinity of 
Christ! A conservative becomes a liberal ; all his 
success as a liberal is to be attributed to his close 
adherence to conservative principles and doctrines ! 

Dr. Eby is certainly correct in maintaining that 
we have no tight to argue because Unitarians 
have taken a prominent partin philanthropic move- 
ments that these movements are to be attributed 
to the influence of Unitarianism. But this ap- 
plies to Dr. Eby’s supernaturalism as well us to 
Mr. Knapp’s Unitarianism. ‘To argue, as Dr. 
Eby does, that the great philanthropic movements 
of the present day are a_ result of belief in the 
divinity of Christ and similar doctrines is palpably 
absurd. Take the settlement of Yokohama. Do 
the orthodox give larger sums towards and take 
greater interest in the various charities that are 
supported there than the heterodox? Philan- 
thropic efforts are put forth in all civilised coun- 
tries, independent of religious belief, and some 
times in defiance of it, since some phasés of even 
Christian belief are far from philanthropic. 
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Dr. Eby goes on to pronounce Unitarianism in- 
capable of working except in evangelical soil and to 
show his resentment at Mr. Knapp’s appearance 
in Japan to claim the unripe fruits of Chr 
for Unitarianism. Now, since Unitaria 
product of Christianity, since it is no other tl 
an attempt, though a futile one, as it seems 
to me, to retain certain parts of orthodox be- 
lief without committing itself to all the con 
tradictions and unreasonableness of the system 
as awhole, it is natural that its labours should 
have hitherto been confined to Christian lands. 
‘Though not believing in it myself, as the world 
is constituted, I see no reason why it should not 
succeed in Japan as well even if not betier than 
it has in England or America. I have watched 
the progress of Orthodox Christianity in this 
country for fifteen years, and have mixed and 
conversed with Christians of all sects and de. 
nominations, and have uo hesitation whatever in 
saying that the converts which have been made 
herelrave been made in precisely a similar man- 
ner to those that were made by Buddhism in 
the middle ages, that is, that they have been won 
by means of the refined and refining influence of 
educated men, by the kindness, zeal and unsel- 
fishiness of missionary agents. Doctrines have 
been accepted on account of their associations, and 
lives have been reformed to meet the requirements 
of the creed, just as in thousands and thousands 
of instances they were reformed at the instigation 
of earnest Buddhist priests in the middle ages. 
‘This being sa, Mr. Knapp and Dr. Eby, Bishop 
Nicolai and the Roman Catholic fréves are to 
be welcomed as doing a good wo:k among a cer- 
tain section of the Japanese community. 
uneducated need them-sorely, and among 
class they have always had and always will have 
the greatest success, for reasons which I cannot 
specify here. 

What [have said is not intended as a defence 
of Unitarianism; neither is it to be construed as 
condemning orthodoxy for those who are con- 
tent to acceptit. [tis designed to show that tie 
presence of enlightening and civilising influences 
y whee they are greatly needed, 
whether introduced by Unitarians or Wesleyan 
Methodists, is not a thing to be deprecated but 
encouraged. 

What help do the orthodox obtain from nu- 
merical statistics? If such controversies are to 
be decided by numbers, Christianity will be de 
feated by Buddhism and Protestant Christianity 
by the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, 
When one knows how the numbers are augmented 
—by the baptizing of thousands of unconscious 
infants—how many are reckoned oithodox 
Christians who no longer accept orthodox doc: 
tine and seldom if ever attend a place of wor- 
ship, the high sounding statements about the 
thousands of orthodox Christians lose all. their 
significance, The battle of truth and error ca 
never be fought out on such lines as those followed 
by Dr. by and Mr. Swartz. ‘We are more than 
you, and therefore are likely to be right. Your 
Success in separating from us is to be attributed 
to what you borrowed from us. ‘There is no sphere 
for suchas you in Japan.” Such is the manner in 
which orthodoxy greets the arrival of a heteredox 
American clergyman. Apologizing for the length 
of this letter, 

Lam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

AN OUTSIDER. 
































































‘Tokio, May 13th, 1889. 





AIR, FUKUZAWA ON WESTERN 
LEARNING IN FAPAN. 
ES a 
(Translated fvom the Fiji Shimpo.) 


Speaking at a meeting of former students of the 
Keid Gijuku, held at the Uchan, Mukojima, on the 
sthinstant, Mr, Fukuzawa said :—In the year 1709 
of the Western calendar, a leading and mostproti- 

entincident in connection with the study of foreign 
languages by the people of this country took place, 
when Arai Hokusekihad aninterviewwith certain 
men of Rome and learned the geography, the man- 
ners and customs of foreign lands.” But the honour 
of first undertaking the arduous attempt to study 
Enropean books in the original, and to translate 
them into Japanese, was reserved for Maeno Ryo- 
tala, S Katsuragawa Hoshi, 
Nakagawa Jun-an and a few others who, on the 
sth of March, 1771 (8th year of Meiwa) one 
lundred and nineteen’ years ago, at the house 
of the firstenamed gentleman in the compound of 
the Okudaira Yashik ppdzu, began the study 
of a Dutch work on anatomy. This event ma 
be regarded as the comimencement of the acquisi- 
tion of European languages in Japan, ‘The spot 
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where this memorable event took place, was on the 
opposite side of the canal from and tothe west of 
the United States Legation at Tsukiji. ‘That piece 
of ground, gentlemen, was the birth place of Euro. 
pean learning in our country; thg date let me 
repeat was the 5th of March, and the age of that 
learning is one hundred and nineteen years, By a 
curious coincidence it was within the compound of 
the same Okudaira Yashiki at Teppdzu that we be- 
gan our attempts to make ourselves acquainted with 
European works, thirty years ago. As this meeting 
is composed of men who studied at our school while 
we were at LeppOzu and subsequently at Shinsenza, 
previous to its removal to this place, I shall occupy 
myself chiefly with the events that occurred during 
the ten years which that period covered. Many 
incidents of that time may be familiar to. you and 
unknown to me; while on the other hand many 
things to you unknown may have saddened or 
gladdened me. At any rate I shall_be frank and 
straightforward in everything that Tsay. At the 
time we opened our school at Teppozu, a powerful 
anti foreign tendency prevailed throughout the 
country and our clansmen were not by any means 
in love with the school. In those days gakumon 
signified simply the ordinary Chinese studies, but 
though of course we also had studied Chinese 
works we never referred to them, and spoke chiefly 
of what we thought admirable in European learn- 
ing. As a natural consequence we were not at 
all'on good terms with our clansmen 3 two parties 
were formed who kept studiously aloof from each 
other, and the children used to sing the following 
lines within the walls of the clan Yashiki 























Rangaku-sho wa kow 
Rangaku-sho wa kowai, 


Gbszu kobszu bakete deru. 


You will probably remember the song, and this 
circumstance will help to form some idea of the 
state of things in those days. For several years, 
till about the time of the Restoration, the principle 
of “barbarian-exclusion”” retained much hold 
throughout the country, and students of foreign 
languages were in danger of being assaulted and 
assassinated. Such things form now-a-days. in- 
leresting topics of conversation, but in the times I 
speak of our position was indeed most unpleasant 
‘The student had to rely on his sword, and I 
like others did not forget in moments of release 
from study to exercise myself with that weapon; 1 
was in fact prepared to fight any one who might 
challenge me. ‘Truly it was ksome state 
of affairs ! At first we taught Dutch in the school, 
but when Yokohama was opened and our inter. 
course with foreign countries began to grow, we 
found that Dutch books would be of comparatively 
little practical value to us. We therefore dis- 
carded the Dutch language entirely and adopted 
English as the basis of our instruction. At first 
our chief object in the acquisition of European 
languages was to make ourselves acquainted with 
technical arts and sciences. ‘Thus medicine first 
formed the chief subject of study ; and alter it 
came such branches as are involved in the science 
of wart: ‘The principles of fortification, the 
manufacture of weapons of war, naval architecture, 
and military drill and organization for a time 
engrossed the attention of the people. But we 
—T mean the adherents of our school—entertained 
a second, and as it then seemed a somewhat 
extravagant, aspiration to advance a step farther 
and attempt to apply the learning of the West 
to matters more neatly and directly connected 
with the social life of the nation. With this 
determination, then, not to study the books of 
the West purely from a technical point of view as 
had hitherto been the case, we turned our atiention 
to historical works and sought zealously for writ. 
ings on politics and economy. We were successful 
in obtaining a few books on universal history 
nd political economy published in the United 

States. We found that the works on universal 
history were more or less similar to those of this 
country and China, but the volumes treating of 
political economy were most interesting works, 
the precision and closeness of reasoning which they 
employed being to us a fertile source of surprise 
and admiration. ‘Their effect was to completely 
revolutionize our minds, which had hitherto been 
exclusively occupied by the principles of Chinese 
learning. We were in some difficulty as to the 
translation of the subject on which these works 
ed, but alter discussing the matter among 

es we could find no better term than the 

provisional title Keisai-ron. ‘This then is the 
origin of the term Seiyo Keisai-ron (the Political 
Economy of the West). Having discovered that 
there was in the West a science of political 
economy, it occurred to us that there must also 
he works on morality, similar to the Rongo and 
Daigaku. ‘Vhe question had not been long pre- 
sent to our minds when Mr, Obata Tokujivo 
was able one day té procure an old work which 
















































































we found treated on moral subjects; and yes, 
once ordered from America several copies of ii 
book. It was Weyland’s “Moral Science”. ,° 
called it Shashin-ron. We now applied oun, 
in the school to works on political economy, » 
moral science and on the principles of law, and tl 
were able to lay a foundation for our favoui 
studies. We became emboldened by out succus 
to feel secure in our own knowledge ; to thinks, 
we were song enough to overwhelm all 
lowers of the. old school to be found through 
the country. While, however, we were advancig 
in the way Lhave described, the oi movement lai 
spread all over the country and, gaining in steng 
it at length culminated in the civil commotins 
which ushered in the Restoration, ‘Those assine!) 
were no times for study. The Kaisei ko of ic 
Tokugawa Government was closed and foxes inj 
badgers were free to roam about among its biis 
ings. For about a couple of years the studs 
European languages in Yedo was subjected to mci 
interruption, the students dispersing in vars 
directions and disappearing from view, New. 
theless our school continued open and its work ri, 
on all the same. While the Imperial troops nee 
streaming northwards and pouring into the capisi; 
while in the provinces battles and bloodslied see 
going on, we erected new buildings for our seins, 
and during all that troublous time we did not cease 
a single day in our studies and discussions, Qur 
conduct, in this respect, specially when viewed i 
connection with the then state of our country, nay 
appear at the least eccentric ; it was simply the wi- 
come of our zeal in the acquisition of the knowleige 
of the West. The honour, then, of having firs 
petiod of one hundred and nineteen years ket 
alight the flame of Western learning in Japan nn 
fall to us, and especially to those who are now ae 
sembled in this room—and it is an honour tow! 
no others in Japan will dare to laya counter d 
During the Napoleonic Wars, when Hollan 
home and in regard of all her colonies, lost er 
independence, it was only (as is still well remem 
bered) at the Dutch Settlement of Deshima, ‘at 
Dutchmen were able to hoist their national fag 
and to preserve a semblance of independence. |i 
some respects our Keid Gijuku must occupy tle 
same place in the history of the study of European 
languages in Japan that Deshima fills in the 

tory of Dutch intercourse. — In a few yeasslit 
country settled down into tranquillity, and we sv 
the establishment of several private. instituiins 
for the purpose of giving instruction in Europes: 
languages, while the Government, fully alive l!¢ 
importance of education, established the Easiet 
and Southern colleges (76-46 and Nan-46.) Sut 
sequently, when the Department of State lr 
Education was organized, many of those iv 
took office in it were drawn from our scho’— 
a circumstance which is in itself a striking instance 
of the degree in which private institutions my 
benefit the public. A special feature of our scio! 
at the time you were numbered in our ranks 2 
indeed it still is, was that our students were put 
in their morals and simple and unassuming in te 
behaviour. In those early days we had to stem tte 
opposition of the old schools in our advocacy 
the learning of the West, and as we valued s0: 
plicity and’ convenience in all things we didi 
pay much attention to old customs and observa! 
ces. We were so to speak indifferent to the psy 
details of social decorum ; and we desired tote 
perfectly free from the restrictions which x 
exercised without. Our purity in morals ws 
no doubt due to the high character of ou 
students, as well as to the nature of their hone 
training ; though in one sense it was a meats 
self-protection. For having already. incurredite 
displeasure of our countrymen by our adhesi# 
to and advocacy of the new opinions, we Nee 
naturally desirous and careful that no iregulatly 
of personal or private conduct should afford # 
opportunity to expose us to public ridicule ad 
contempt. We were specially cautious ad 
cumspect, then, in the matter of morality. We 
stood on the defensive and seemed to say 
learning of the West is suited to gentlene! 
(Kunshé) ; those who study it are gentlemen 
uptight and pure character. You men of the 
ovls—be you Chinese scholars, priests, Chis 
Uians, or whatever creed or principle you prole— 
you are welcome to attack us whenever you 
sider that any scholar of our ranks has violated!!é 
rules of morality, either in his public or private!'® 
We are ready to answer and to defend ourselie 
The assumption of such an attitude became ® 
cumbent onus by the march of events. Suc? 
state of affairs belongs to the past. ‘The (wel 
years that have elapsed since then have see! 
system of education in this country brovglit 04 
Nigh state of perfection, and the Keid Gift! ® 
day is entirely different from that of the times 
which I have been speaking. ‘The progress 
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education is indeed wonderful. _ Still when wele” 
our eyes to social matters, we find cause for Se? 
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regret in the fact that in this path advance has 
not taken place ata vate equal to that of educa- 
tion, for in not afew things connected with our 
social and domestic life there is great room for 
improvement, You gentlemen, who have assem. 
bled in this place, are no longer students; you 
pow occupy active and important positions in 
society; while I, though somewhat sticken in 
years, am still in life. Tis my sincere hope that 
i the work of improving the social and private 
life of the nation we may be able to keep ever 
active the spirit that has guided us during these 
irty years, that undaunted by occasional rebults 
and discouragements from the public, we may 
steadily persevere in an independent and unswerv- 
ing course, and that, habitually practising our- 
selves what we preach to others, we may in happy 
union with the other members. of society be able 
6 attain a state of true civilization and realize the 
complete enjoyment of heavenconferred happiness. 























CRICKET. 
poet 3 WL. 
Cius Maren. 

‘The Cricket Season was opened on Saturday 
with a Club Match, the sides being chosen by 
Edwards and Waltinshaw. ‘The latter won the 
toss and elected to bat first. No one made any 
stand but Dodds and the Captain of the team, the 
former scoring 18 before he was caught by Ed 
wards off Griffiths, while Walkinshaw pegged 
away until—caught and bowled by Balfow—he 
jad notched 89, this fine total inchiding 3 fours 
and 12 threes, Balfour took five wickets with 53 
oalls, and Edwards two with 37, but the latter 
sowled seven maiden overs. Walkinshaw's side 
went out for 136, and as Edwards? men only made 
32, the former won by 54 runs. Mollison (27), 
and Edwards (21), wete the principal cont ibutors 
of runs for their side, no others scoring double 
figures, and Lias and Sutter took most of the 
wickets. Following are the scores :-— 

Ma, Watrinsnaw's Sipe. Mr. Epwanos’ Sion, 














































Mr. Griffiths, b. Sutter... 0 
8 | Mr. Mollison, c.andb. 
Mr. Crawford, by 1 lias ‘1 soos 3 
Mr. Morris, b. Edwards...... 2 | Mr. Litchfield, b. Sutter. 0 
Mr. Walkinshaw, ¢ and by Mr. Edwards, 'c. Crawford, 
Balfour croc cercessssee 89 b. Walkinshaw.....-..0. a0 
Mr. Sutter, by Balfour’... a | Mr. Talfour, c. Crawford, 
Mri c  Halfour s, . D, Lias, Bear 
Me. Lias, B Balfour cs. § | Mr. Adamson, run out... © 
Min. Barlow, c, Tilford, Mr. Robinson, b. Lias 1.4 
b. Balfour 6 | Mr. Howard, €. and b. 
Mr. Tilden, b. Griffiths... 3. Sutter sensi ED 
Alr. Vivanti, ¢. Balfour, Mr. Mottu,e. and b. Lia... s 
B.GHHBENS cesecneceeee 4 | Mes Tilford, ran out ee 
Mr, Hooper, not out... @ | Mr. Fardell, not ont Vi © 
Beg, deb dy We aes 6 4 4 
136 & 








SAILING RACE. 
eee ee 

The season of the Yokohama Sailing Club was 
apened on Saturday afternoon by a sailing race, 
which a comparatively small section of the 
Club's flect took part. ‘The entries were Abori- 
zine, Maid Marion, Hilda, Daimyo, Lady Louise, 
Volly Bawn, Princess Maud, Kanagawa, Tomi- 
oka, and Vixen late Irex, Aborigine, however, has 
veen docked for alterations; Hilda did not start 
in view of similar operations ; and Daimyo, Pro- 
fessor West’s new craft, not ready to sail on 
Saturday, Of the starters several had undergone 
more or less changes Lady Lonise having under- 
gone a complete overhaul; while the Doctor had 
initiated the experiment of lacquering Molly Bawen. 
I. is of course impossible to predict the result of 
this tial; and opinions differ a good deal on the 
point, but as Molly has also had her keel deepened 
tis to be expected that her sailing will be some- 
what affected during the coming season, As 
showing the delicacy of the lacquering operation 
it may be mentioned that it occupied from first to 
last ubirty-three days. 

It isto be hoped that the coming season will 
witness not nierely a maintenance but an increase 
of the interest in sailing. A couple of recent ac 
cidents have indeed shown that the bay is not 
without its dangers, but with ordinary care—and 
the more one knows of sailing the more discreet 
one becomes—sailing a boat is safer, and to our 
mind more fascinating, than riding or driving, while 
it calls for less violent physical exercise than row: 
ing. Besides it exacts less in the way of cost from 
its devotees, ‘The Committee of the Sailing Club 
lave already shown means by which for a_very 
moderate suin one may salely indulge in the desire 
to possess a boat. 

‘The race on Saturday started at 3 p.m. precisely, 
and the boats crossed the Tine in the following 
order:—Molly Bawn, Vixen, [rincess Maud, 
Lady Louise, Kanagawa, Maid Marion, and Toms. 
oka. Maid Marion only got across 4m. 40s, and 
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Tomioka 6m. 50s. after gunfire. The wind 
very light from E., and Vixen was able to dr 
ahead of the others at first; but Maid Mar 
soon moved up and took the lead. Lady Louise, 
having crossed the line to leeward, had to he. 
up and pass under the stern of the Omaha. Prin- 
eess Maud, having declared for 21 feet, only sailed 
under small mainsail which fact in such light airs 
pat her out of the race almost from the outset, 
Maid Marion, well freighted with live ballast, and 
under only ordi canvas, continued to draw 
ahead and as the wind slightly freshened went 
along in capital style. At 3m. gos. she tacked 
off the Kanagawa shore. Vixen sailed surp 
ingly, and kept well up over the whole course 
Molly Bawn and Lady Louise liad a wrestle 
for the North Mark, and the latter, though miss. 
ing it at the first try, got round first by about 
five minutes. Maid Marion having rounded at 
gh. 4om. 458. slid along at good speed to the Light- 
Ship, which she reached al 4h.7m. 20s. ‘Ihe ve- 
mainder of the race was uneventful, except that 
Kanagawa overhauled Vixen, on the stage from 
the Lightship in, but could not save her time al- 
lowance. Captain Efford acted as officer of the 
day. ‘The following are the times :— 


NORTH MARK. 





was 
aw 







































hem. 5, hom. 5. 
Maid Marton.csuseocsen3s 40. 48 | Piz 4.09. 18 
Lady Louise 0000004. ep. 4g | Kanagaci Pay ss 
Molly Bacon. 45.17 | Princess Maud 4. 18. 2 
LIGHTSHIP. 
hem, 5. 
Maid Marton Lp. 20 | Piven e 
Lady Louise worsens 22, 5 | Kanagawa 5 
Molly bawn. cde BS. 42 
HOME, 
AL Cuass. Conrsctan. 
Ravine. Autowance. Time. 





hem. & 


m. 8. 
8. Bann 

BCU 
9. 
6. o7 






Maid Marion 





4.35. 


Lady Lewis 
Molly Baw; 
Princess Maud. 
















ce. 
Kanagatwa 26}... allows 
Vixen (late Trex) 19s 8. 14 
Tomioka 28 cine, 36,. 
WINNERS. 
A—Maid Marion, B—Molly Bawn. — C.—Vixen. 











LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ERAS 
(From our Srectat CorRESPoNDENT.) 





London, Mareh 29th. 

The death of Mr. Bright on Wednesday, after 
a long illness is, of course, known to ail’ your 
readers by this time, and by and by they will be 
able to read in the English papers elaborate 
memoirs of this illustrious man. Incidentally 
I may say that of the half-dozen or more which I 
have seen, that in Zhe Times is infinitely the best. 
It is most carefully and elaborately written ; there is, 
nothing hasty or slapdash about it, and itis a mono- 
graph which might be read with as much interest 
years hence as to-day. Tt has occurred tome that 
it would interest your readers to have here a col- 
lection of some of the most striking passages in 
Mr. Brights speeches, collected from various 
obituary notices of him which have appeared dur- 
ing the past few days. No doubt it will give this 
letter a-dislocated appearance, but that ts in the 
nature of such collections; and Lam sure that if 
ny of the English journals had done this T should 
have read the extracts with the greatest eagerness. 

And first all, [ would take the very beautiful 
passage iy a speech at Bradford in 1877 when 
unveiling the Cobden statue, in which he described 
the manner in which he first came to join the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation — 


“It was in the month of September, 1841, the suferings 
throughout the country were fearful, and those who live now 

d who wete not of ati age to observe what was passing, can 
have no idea of it. Atthat time I was in Leamington, and Mr. 
Cobden called on ‘me, for he happened to be there on’a visit to 
his relatives, Twat then In the depths of grief, I may almost 
say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house had been 
extinguished, All that was left on earth of my young wife, 
except the memory of a sainted life and a too brief happiness, 
was lying still and cold in the chamber above us, Mr. Cobden 
Called upon me asa friend and addressed me, as you may suppose, 
with words of condolence, After a time he looked up #nd said, 
There are thousands and thousands of homesin Englandat this 
moment where wives and mothers and children ate dying of 
hunger, Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, 1 
sould advise you to come with me, and we will never rest_ until 
the Corn Laws are repealed." Tinew that the description he 
had given of the homes of thousands was rot an exaggerated 

scription.. L felt in my conscience that there was a work 
which somebody must do, and therefore | accepted his invitation, 
and from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf 
Of the resolution which we had made.”” 


The following passages refer to his horror of 
war, The first was uttered in an address to the 
Peace Society at Edinburgh in 1853, shortly 
before the outbreak of the Crimean War :— 


“You hi 
ing the whole e: 


















































1c even conceived the magnificent project of iluminat- 
th, even to ite remotest and darkest recesses, 

by the dissemination of the volume of the New 1 

whose every page are written for ever the words of peace 

the limits of this island alone, oa every Sabbath, 20,0c0—yer, 

far more then 20,¢00 temples are thrown open, in which devoal 




















men.and women assemble that they m: 
the ‘Prince of Peace." 
a romance? is your professio 


worship Him who is 
‘areality -or is your Christianity 
a dream > Noy Tam sure that 
your Christianity is not a romance, m equally “rure that 
Four profession ie not a dream, Its because | believe this that 
Vappeal to you with conndence, and that I have hope and faith 
in the futuce. L believe that we’ shall tery and at ne very distant 
tines sound economic’ princiies spreadiey’ mach more widely 
smonx the people; A sense of justice. crow ing up ina soil wie 
iutherto hat becn deemed. antruittal sand, whieh 

I—the Chinrehes of the United Kingdom—the Churches of 
in awaking, as it were, from their slumbers, and yirding 1 
Toins to more glonos work, when they’ shall’ not only. 
cept and belive in the prophecy, but labour earnestly for. its 
Tuinkment, that there shall come a time—a blessed tme—a time 
Which shail last for ever—when ‘nation shall not hitup sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” 


The neat is perhaps the most famous passage 
in all his speeches. It is from the appeal to the 
Ministers to make peace with Russia in 1855. 


‘The Angel of Death has been abroad in the land; you may 
almost heat the beating of hia winge. ‘There ta no ones ao whet 
the Tratboen were slaivof old to sprinkle with and the intel 
nd the two side-posts of our doors, that he may spore and pas 
ny he taken his victims from the castle of the nobler the mancion 
ofthe wealthy. and the cottage of the poor and the lowly, and 
itis onbehialf of all these classes that | inake this solemn appeal. 
And the following is almost equally famous. 

.,‘' Lam not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman; and that 
Gharacter’ fs" so. tainted amd so equivocal in our day that a 
Tam not sure that a pure and honourable ambition would 
aspire to its 1 have not enjoyed for thiety years, like these noble 
iris, the honours and emoniments of oie. Thave not set my. 
sails to every passing. breeze. I'am plain and sitaple citizen, 
seat here Op che ol the foremost constituencies of the, Empiee) 
Ferresenting: feebly, but honestly, [dare aver, the opinions of 
very manyy and the trie interests of ail who have sent me here. 
Let itnot be ssid that lam alone in’ iny condemnation ot this 
incapable and guilty Administration, And even if | were alone, 
if mine were a solitary voice, raised amid. the din of arms and 
the clamout ot'a. venal press, 1 should. have the consolation 1 
have tosnightand which I trust will be mine to the last moment 
‘of my existence—the priceless consolation that ng word of m™ 

fins ever tended to promote the squandering of my eount 
treasure of the spilling of one single drop of my country’s blve 


‘The next is from a speech delivered during the 
American war against the then prevailing tend- 
ency in England to favour the South, 


“T want to know whether you feel upon this question. When 
Lean get down to my home from this House, I find half a dozen 
little children playing upon my hearth. How many members 
are there there who can say with me that the most innocent, the 
most pure, the most holy joy which in their past years they have 
felt, or in their future years. they have hoped for, has not arisen. 
from contact and association with our precious children! Well, 
then, if that be so—if, when the hand of death takes one of 
those flowers from our’ dweiling our heart is overwhelmed with 
sorrow and our household is covered with gloom, what would it 
beif our children were brought up to this infernal system— 
0,000 of them every year brought insto the world in. these slave 
tates, amongst these “gentlemen,” amongst this “chivalry,” 
Amongst these men that we can make our friends ?” 











bbe better 






























































Unfortunately I do not find amongst the extracts 
what in my opinion is the finest one in the Ameri 
can speeches, viz., that which concludes with his 
“vision” of one nation from the frozen north to 
the billowy south, from the waters of the Atlan 
westward to the Pacific Main, the refuge of the 
oppressed of every race and of every clime. 

‘On electoral reform his speeches were of course 
numerous. ‘This is the conclusion of a speech in 
the House of Commons in Lord Derby's Reform 
Bill in 1859 :— 

‘1 haye endeavoured to stand on the roles of political economy, 
and ta te guided by the higher rules of true morality; and. when 
advocating’ 'a measure of Reform larger than some are. prepared 
taigeant, Fappear in that character, for | believe a substantial 
te eane of Reiorm would elevate ahd strengthen. the character 
Sour popalation; that in the language of the beautiful prayer 
read here every day, it would tend “to knit together the hearts 
Tail Oevone Lad ceeaten within this réolm.. I believe it would 
fal te the authority of the decisions of Parliament; and T 





























feel satisied it would confer a lustre, which time could 
never dim, on that benignant reign under which we have the 
happiness to live.” 





‘And this from a speech in Birmingham in 1858: 


“Shall we then, | ask your even for a moment, be hopeless of 
our great cause? Ifeel slmest ashamed even to argue it to such 
Sinccting Ae this. Teall to mind where [amy and sho are those 
vhlom I'see before me. Am I not in the town of Birmingham=— 
England's central capital, and donot these eyes look upon the 
Sons of those who, not thirty yenrs ago, book the fabric of privic 
Ione fo ite bases Nota fewot the strong men of that time are 
Hee White with age ‘Chey approach the confines of their mortal 
Hip, “tts evening's cheered with the remembrance of that great 
Codiests and they Tejokce in the freedom they have won. Shall 
thelt dns be lets noble than they? Skall hthey 
Kindted be eitinguished with you? 1 ace every 
Tice. You sre resolved thatthe legacy, which they bequeathed 
foyyou, you will hand down in an actunvGlated wenith of freedom 
to your children. “Ae forme, my voice is feeble, I feel now 
Sentibly and painfully aware thatT am not what Twas, I speak 
Anh Mninished trey Tact with a lessened force; but a8 1am, 
Thy ‘countrymen. and my constituents, [will i you will let me, 
De round in sour ianks in the impending strugler™ 

Your readers may be glad to know that a cheap 
edition of Mr. Bright's best speeches was published 
some years ago by Messrs, Macmillan. It costs 
7s. 6d., [ believe; but Lam not sure that it is not 
out of print now. 

It is pointed ont in many quarters that he was 
enthusiastically loyal to the Queen. A notable 
instance of this tool place ata Reform demon- 
stration at Birmingham in 1866:— 

One of the speakers had attacked her Majesty, and commented 
on her seclusion since her widowhood. Mr. Dright rprang to his 
feet, and ended a severe rating of the disloyal speaker with these 
wi Aud I venture to say this, that a woman, be she the Queen 
of a great realm, or the wife of one of your labouring men, who 
ore Bese Hiealn her beaut m great rorrow for the lost ebject of het 
Tite and her affections, is not at al likely to be wanting in'a 
feat and generous sympathy with you."” 

Ta ins Connection ie ba interesting to know that when twenty 
yerts Inter Mr. bright himself sutiered for the second time & 
Einilar bereavement one of the earliest messages of condolence 
he received was from the widowed Queen. 

One journal (I am sorry T cannot say which, 
but I believe the St. Fames’s Gazette) after making 
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extracts from some of his speeches, thus refers to 
the general character of his oratory :— 

These quotations from Mr. Dright’s masterpieces, serve to 
suggest the secrets of his oratory. Ol all our orators he is, per 
haps, the ‘most simple. Alike i coustruction and. indict, 
everything 1s dear and simple—as clear, indeed, and ringing. 3° 
Fir, Hright-s silvery voice this prime.” And as his voue was 
reflected, as it were, in lis language, so was the austerity wid 
moral earmestness of hs character reliccted in the matter Ot lis 
discourses. It is the combination of divs moral fervour: with 
directness of appeal which was the secret to his pathos. Uhere 
was, indeed, that in Mr, Bright's speeches whist recalled the 
voices of Nature hereelfy and exercised, souething of her sti 
isting or soothing power. As Dir. Dale once mad ina sermon 
on Mr. Bright: To thousands of Birmingham people hi~ 
speeches have been as exinlarating 8.4. day among the mos 
eve of music. They have given (resiiness to fe when it was 
Becoming monotonous, have rekirdied the stoking. brew of ei 
thasiams, have rendered ts the kind of rervice whieh we always 
Feccive from contact with any form of true greainess. ‘ 

“Masters of pathos are generally masters oi humour too, and 
no account of Mr. Bright would be complete which did not take 
AE any rate passing tote of his rare powers of meliaw humour ane 
Pathamentary thrust, And fnally,undcr the head of his oratory, 
Should be recorded his extraordinary. command of apt_and 
dignited quotation. Milton and te. Bible were Mr. Traght's 
fa¥ourte sources of inspirations but there Is scarcely a standard 

nglish poet whom he did not know well, and from whom he 

Chayeers Len’ Jonson, snd. Shelley 
en upon,” But he wan 
Whittier was an especi. 
































has not felicitously cited. 
Bre among ‘those must frequently di 
very found of some newer pocts also, 
favourite.” 


I will conclude with a couple of anecdotes about 
him that are circulating: now :— 

- A Cusnarstan’s Mistaie. 

The following incideut 1s related on the authority of De. W. 
L. Bright, M.P.:—Mr, Bright went into an agricultural district 
one day, and he had to walk from the station along way into 
the village. On the way a clergyman who was driving in a doy. 
cart came up to him, the two men passed the time of day. “Ihe 
clergyman otfered to drive Mr. Bright into the village and Mr 
Bright accepted the oiler. The clergyman Was a Tory, and he 
had been reading a speech Mr. Bright had mace the previous 
night; and, turning to Mr. Bright, he said, * Have you seen the 
paperstonday, sir? "Ves *"aaid Keo Brigtt. What's so them 
Why, that “rascal John Iright has been making another 
speech.” "And what was it about?" asked Abr. bright, * Wh: 
s0-and:so and so-and-so."" and he went on to relate the inciden 
Of the speech. ‘Then they Jiscuased the topic nd Mie. bieit 
said, “Well, it is just possible that Mr. Iright may have been 
right, and that he was only. expressing Ins honest convice 
tions; “There may be something in it." "Oh, no, there can't 
be!" said the irate clergyman} ‘if f had him here | feel just 
like shooting him.” Neither revealed his identity; but betore 
they separated the clergyman invited Me. Bright to go. to his 
church hext morning, and Mt. Bright promised to go.SAnd he 
Kept his word, as he always did. The clergyman took for his 
theme Mr. Biight’s speech, and at the conclusion Me, Lrilit 
thanked him for his very able sermon. Ay he war going her 
to dinner a friend of the clergyman met him ana said, “You 
have been preaching under distinguished patronage this mo 
ing, then.” * No,” said the clergyman. Oh, yes, you bave, 
said the friend. “'You had John Bnght among the congregation, 
You must have noticed him in the front in the middie pew. | 
know him perfectly well, and Tassure you it was Mr. lirigiit 
4 Why," said the clergyman, #1 drove him to the village yester- 
day in my dog-cart, and called hima rascal and execrated inn 
in all the moods and tenses, and he never said a word. He kept 
perfectly calm and cool. Thave insulted him, I must xo and 
Apologize at once" 

Ma, Gtapetone ant Mr. Brrour: an arractine Icipest. 
Shortly before being stricken down Mr. Beis’ 
Liberal éandidate fora. Lancashire consritueney.a very touele 
incident, which has not besore been published. A few days aiter 
he had written one of lus characteristic letters against Home 
Raley in which he commented uyon Me, Gludatone ia rather 
Severe terms, Mr. Lright was walking slong Pallemall, an. 
looking across the busy thoronghfare he noticed an old’ man 
dodging between the vehicles, and making towards hum. ft w: 
Mr. Gladstone, who had sped him in the distance. They had 
not for some time met, and Mr. Height was in doubt axto the 
character of the reception. Mr. Gladstone took his late colleague 
by the hand and greeted him most cordially, earnestly Inquiring 
a8 to his health and spirits, ‘The Liberal leader was inost 
hopeful, and when Mr, Light said something about thes 
unfortunate difference, he replied. Well, old man, we shall 
soon be together again.” Me. Bright was deeply moved by Mer. 
Gladstone's generous spirit and his heartiness, and in relating 
the incidents. spoke of his former chief as a grand and noble 
leader and a generous and tender opponent, 


‘The China Famine Relief Fund is to close on 
April goth. It now amounts to over £20,000. | 
think that several things have contributed to check 
the flow of charity, Inthe first place, exagget ated 
reporls of the cost and magnificence of the Em- 
peror’s marriage were received in this country. [i 
i cost two millions sterling, and people 
ally ask why they should give money to 
help the Chinese when their own sovereign spends 
a vast sum on festivities of this character. More 
over, the news of the Chinkiang riot has not 
improved matters. Here is a people—this is said 
—whom we are duing our best to help, telegraph 

ng out thousands upon thousands of pounds to 
keep them from starvation, and yet, while this 
stream of charity is flowing, they tun round 
and burn down a British Consulate and destroy 
a large quantity of property in “pure cussed 
ness.” ‘The dog biting the hand that feeds him is 
the only comparison for this viot, No doubt there 
are answers to these remarks ; but they are made 
hy people here, and some of the leading spirits 
on the committee at the Mansion House have 
cooled in consequence of the latest news from 
China. One journal points out that the Viceroy 
of Nanking, who first asked foreigne:s to con 
tribute, will probably have to pay much more th 
the total contributions to the telief of the famine. 
stricken people as compensation to those whose 
property was destroyed at Chinkiang. 

Readers of The Times during the past week have 
been enabled to peruse the following quaint ad- 
vertisement, appearing in the sccond column of 
the first page, next door to the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. [ suppose it has appeared 
in the Afail, but in case it as not, here it is verba- 
tim et Literatin 
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UBLIC APOLOGY.—1, the undersigned Yamanaka Nao- 
shichi, Copper Merchant, Andojibasis dori Nichome, Osaka, 


Japan, make the following declaration by way of an APOLOGY. 


The mark @ GRY) hs beew duly registered in the Trade 
Mark Ottice of ultural and Commercial Department of the 
Japanese Government in Lukio, Japaty 4s the [rade Nark ot Me. 
ict Stemitomo, # Copper Merchant ot Onaka, Japan, and has been 
hed by him’as nich by stamping st on bia tle copper. With 
{hil knowledge of the atove fact | lave traudulently used and 
stamped his trade mark on. copper, otter and interior than hisy 
Rind soid it together with is genuine tile coppet to be exported €6 
Glerene parts ot the world: lor this sntemgement of the tade 
atk regulation Twas indicied and sued by him iu the Coutt of 
Jeparh, but Uetore the judgment i given [have confessed him 
everything of the oleace and earuesily asked him to wake 
COnipromice of the vflence and felesse his claim; my request 
Seits kinilly consented by hin, a0 that I thought tt €o be my uty 
to make ait apology to himand to the public it general, to whom 
nave dune no much injury aeurdinnty’ do hereby of my tre 
will ani accord insert this public splay at my expense im the 
Newspapers of all those plates whete there ia market for Rie tile 
Copper, 10F 4 period of seven days 
be a YAMANAKA NAOSHICHI, 

The copper merchant above named having fraudulently wred 
Mr K. Suuutomo's trade mark, and having been tried inthe 
judictal courts ot japan for this dishonesty, we, the undersigned 
conver merchants, in regard of out friendship to the above-named 
Vithanaka Navshichiy have humbly begged Mr. Samitomo's 
Kind consent to insert this apology to the publi 

For the Committee of the said Copper Merchants 

Decembery 1595, Japa. M. KONDO. 


The paragraph to which Mr, Kondo's name is 
attached is especially delightful. 

An important leer trom the Tokyo corre- 
spondent of The Times has been published. It is 
the only detailed account we have yet had of the 
new Constitution. 



























































‘Rk FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ae ae 
(From our Sreciac: Corresronpent.) 
San Francisco, April 23rd. 

At noon yesterday the barrier which prevented 
admission into Oklahoma was taken down, and 
thousands of people flocked into the new territory. 
How many there were no one can tell. Itis said 
that there have been 10,000 people near Guthrie, 
and building material for 500 houses has already 
been shipped to that point. All southern Kansas 
has been in a blaze for several days; the laws 
have practically been suspended; business has 
been conducted on Sundays as well as week days; 
even the prohibitory liquor laws have been ignoied 
in view of the necessities of the thirsty crowd. In 
order to keep the swelling multitudes in order, 
the Government officials have sworn in a hundred 
deputy marshals, and a couple of companies of 
cavalry and eight companies of infantry have 
been placed under their orders. But the rage for 
entering land is so fierce that the fidelity of the 
marshals is doubted, and they are openly charged 
with having personal interests in the rival town 
sites, From every State in the union swarms of 
landless adventurers, with the usual admixture of 
sharpers, ganiblers, thieves, bunco steerers and 
prostitutes, are pouting into the promised land, 
and it will need a pretty strong hand to hold them 
un check. 

‘The territory which ix to hold the new comers 
is only 2,500 square miles in extent; that is to say, 
it comprises all told, including swamp, desert, 
tock and school lands, 10,000 quatier sections of 
land, and according to the old rule, it would only 
accommodate t mber of families. But we 
are learning in these days that man can get along 
with less than 160 acres of arable soil, and the 
population of the territory will probably soon run 
up to 100,000. It is good land, and will grow, the 
first year, 40 bushels of wheat to the ace. Un 
fortunately ithas no water communication with the 
world’s markets, and the farmers will be depen- 
dent on the railroads, which are likely to take the 
Tiow’s share of the profits of farming. 

‘The steamer which caries this leer conveys to 
their destination Mr. and Mrs. John B. Swift 
Mr. Swift, as I have told you, succeeds Mr. Hub 
bard as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Tokyo. He is a gentleman of some ex- 
perience in diplomacy, a scholar, and a man of the 
world. He has had the benefit of a former resid- 
ence in Japan, so that he will not appear among 
you as a stranger. In order to introduce Mus. 
Swift to the social circle in which she will figure 
during the coming few years, I cannot do beter 
than repioduce the following little sketch, from the 
pen of one who knows hee well: 


The little speech with which Mrs. [ohn F. Swift took her 
leiveof the Woman's Exchange, of which she has been, Brest 
dent and the gusing spirit ever since {ts organization, was 
ny" ot netot the mlost-gilted and charming members of 
Society in Sain Francisco, Modesty forbade the spesker from 
taking the credit of what she had. done for one of the worthest 
Sf ont hina -crgantentions; but what ee uaitted te ory tie 
imemory of her hemere supuied. The ears which Howe ery 
Swivich Her resignation was accepted Oe: 
ets some consolation to rellect that San Francisco, which 
cannot spare women of the ype et Mrs: Swift Will mot be called 
tipo ta'pnet with her for Rend. Het exile to, lapan will be 
Feeeahly interrupted by. accsttoual wits tr her hone 











































































































when the seas divide her from us we may be sure that an active 
mind and an energetic spirit like hers will be devising new 
schemes of usefulness to be carsied into execution when she 
returns, 


nid even | 











Nor isit at all unlikely that, while Mr. Swift is 
feguencs sate the eal 08 beh of Pear 
lependence, his wite may be devating her thougite 
sexin the country in which shechamess tobe oes 
dvving te Augabtan age of Japanese iterate tt ee 
as many female poets, aud writers as males, the mares 
man in the Japanese system has not improved of lateyons 
iiss been due in large part to the curious uperat ont ge, 
‘nners which have prevailed throughont the emp 
try where female purity has not been prized, the eens” 
expect to command respect. All this is now uadergogc 
Tite generation which is being educated at eeeoste 
in japan with text-books copied tromthose in use in thes, 
will xrOw up with notions and principles not diserss” 
from ‘those of our own people, aud the chiet gainenis 
volution will be the women, They are not likely tbe wes 
sutlrage by the new Constitution; butit will be sean 
Japanese women acquire the right of owning the te 
‘own labour and are protected from violence at the hauls 
husbands. ‘The court ladies are testitying thei spre 
the new era by ordering. wowns trom Worth. Nes 
perhaps be able to teach’ them that there is sometkwy 
Mort ‘cating for thaa gowns, and that te esate; 
Kenerous homes for poor children is rather better basen 
Keaigning Directory dresses. aries 
There are some women of whom itis said that tices 
is a liberal education. A subtle inluence for ood tases 
their presence. It is impossible to share their society «: 
kalning in genileness and kindly instincts, Toten, ro 
to drop some of the coarseness” which is inberent inte 
men. Lessons in rebnement are’ taught naturally inl 
Sciouoly by thet companionshin, Its 80 aoa at 
Femember that there are several sch in_ San Prasce 
of them is the lady who will leave us on Tuesday for i, 
r 
































‘San Francisco, April 18, 1889. 
Ithas been evident to every close observe: 
the pyrotechnics of the new administration thay 
was a mere question of time when they wouldc 
minate in a scandal. Quidnunes ‘have bee 
puzzled to know whether ‘the scandal would 2 4 
Uhrough some folly committed by one of tle? 
sident’s foreign envoys, or trom some diy wr 
by one of his confidential advisers, It seems 
the latter have won the race. Within ances 
two, the clothing house of Wanamaker & Bur 
of Philadelphia, which was founded by the pr 
Postmaster-General, and in which he is 
silent partner, has’ issued, apparently 0 
postmaster in the United States, circularsol wc 
the following is a facsimile — 
Wawamaner & Brows, Oak Hall, Philadejis 














Postmaster. 
Dear Sir:—We want an energetic man in your vllcessSis 

Agent, and if your time is hot all occupied with the prise 

ships believeyou wil nd it profitable to repre 

‘No doubt our house is known to you, a8 we do the get 
ing and Merchant Tailoring business in the United Sato, 
have agencies in every State and Territory in the Une 

‘Our siles-agents must be active, inteligent mer, via = 
devote a certain portion or the whole of their bime's ce 
ness, by soliciting orders from business men, wus 

Having been established more than a quarter of ace 
we think the people of your town are more ot las 
with the reliability of our clothing and our reputaria | 
Tect_dealing, and would welcome an opportuulty le be = 
With goods at Philadelphia. prices, 

If you wish terms and full particulars for youre ples 
out the upper portion of enclosed postal cards ether 
ive us, on the lower portion, the names of two or 
whom we can correspend, We preter men not cottese: 
any clothing. 

Yours truly. Waxstanen 8 Ba 
If need hardly be observed that the reyie 
of this circular will, if they are shopkeepes, & 
confronted with the alternative of selling Wr: 
maker and Brown’s clothing, or resigning | 
positions as Postmaster, aud. that as tle F’ 
delphia tailors make good clothes and sel i 
cheap, they will elect to become agents for 
Postinaster’s firm. ‘Thus the latter will gat 
services of several thousand new and prob 
energetic agencies throughout the couliy, 
the Postinaster-General, whese zeal in the Sv" 
school of which he is Superintendent bas ws 
his account straight with Heaven, will have 


additional satisfaction of recouping himselt, 



















profits on his breeches, for the outlay whic! 


made to elect Mr. Harrison President. We 
not yet informed whether parcels of clothing 
by Wanamaker are to go through the mals 
the official envelopes of the Department, fe 
charge; but that will doubtless come by aod by 
Perhaps the most brilliant appointment 
far made by Mr. Harrison is that of Robe: § 
Porter to be Chiet of the Census. Porter's» 
Englishman, a writer by trade, who came (0! ° 
country some twelve or fifteen years ago, 
settled in Philadelphia. His forte was hoanc® 
and commercial literature, He was of cous 
free trader. He soon discovered that thee 
nobody ready to pay for free trade writing b 
there were lots of manufacturers who stood 1&! 
to put up money for arguments to justly 
protective duties to which they clung. So Fe 
turned protectionist, organized a manulaciuie* 
association, of which he became secreta's; 
deluged the country with essays to prove 
the more a community was taxed the ric 
became. In 1882, when public clamour comp: * 
Congress to appoint a committee on Tarif 
sion, the manufacturers worked him in ass 
tary, and he is understood to have writle! 
extra protectionist portions of the report. 
he went to England under contract with the 
facturers’ association to furnish letters lv $* 
that that unhappy country had been rvive |! 
free Wade, that iC was fast. sinking into pot 
and destruction, and that the better class of £ 
lishmen were satisfied that the only hope lor 
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kingdom lay in @ return to protection. These 
letters he furnished to every American newspaper 
which would print them, in’ some cases, where the 
managers were green, getting pay from the papers 
as well as from his employers. It is this English- 
man who, in the absence of any Amer ft for 
the work, has been chosen by Mr. Hartison to 
take the next census. 

T send you by this day’s mail, a pamphlet entitled 
 Buckleyism,” by Jeremiah Lynch, It was 
lished some days ago, and has had, a3 the Fr 
say, un succes fin. Buckley is the leader of the 
wcity democracy, and Lynch has been one of the 
shining lights of the party. There is nothing in the 
pamphlet which has not been published in the 
papers, but the style of the writer is terse and 
incisive, and he calls a spade a spade in a manner 
which is refreshing. The general impression is 
that Lynch has killed Buckley, and has put him- 
self on the track for the next race for Governor. 
He is aself made man of 42, with an ample fortune, 
and an honest thirst for political distinction. 

‘The telegraph will have informed your readers 
of the rescue of the crew and passengers of the 
steamer Danmark, which went to the bottom of the 
Aulanticon gih or roth, The accident was singular. 
‘The shaft broke, and the ragged end fell, tearing 
a hole in the bottom ofthe vessel. Simultaneously, 
a steam pipe burst, loosening some plates 
in the side. It was impossible to stop the 
leaks, and the people on board, who num- 
bered 750, would have been in bad case but 
for the Afissouri, which loomed up in the nick of 
time, and took them off. Some of them were 
set on shore at the Azores, but the bulk of 
them arrived in the Missouri yesterday at Phila- 
delphia, The accident which caused the ship- 
wreck is unusual. At least few if any such 
cases have been reported. The late Commodore 
Judkins of the Cunard line was of the opinion that 
the steamer President which sailed out of New 
York and was never heard of again, was lost 
in this way. He thought the shaft had snapped 
in two, and part of the heavy steel beam had 
gone through the ship’s bottom, making a hole 
which could not be plugged. 



































A VOLCANIC REMINISCENCE OF 
THE KURILES, 
Se , 


Up inthe far North, and away from the track of 
any voyagers, two small, rocky islands intercept the 
long rollers of the Pacific Ocean ; they are called 
Brat Chirnoef, or Chirnoef Brothers ; and a short 
distance farther west isa third one, bearing the 
name of Rebunsiriboy. 
the larger islands of Urup and 
are in the chain of the Kurile group. 
northerly of the Chicnoef Brothers is nothing but 
an active volcano, raising its hoary head high above 
the sea, and constantly emiuing a thick sulphu- 
rous smoke, varied by occasional vomitings of 
ashes and rocks, with frequent noisy explosions. 
It would be worth while for a lover of the grand, 
wild, and terrible in nature to spend a month or 
two here, at the workshop of one of Mother Earth's 
insctutable and unfathomable internal agencies ; 
and, especially if he were scientifically inclined, 
no doubt another iota would be added to the little 
we poor mortals know, or think we know, about the 
infinite workings of nature, and the doings of 
nature’s God, daily and houtly going on beneath us. 
During the summer of 1878 it was my fortune 
to witness one of these singular phenomena, the 
eruption of several sub-marine volcanoes, and a 
general convulsion on shore, while otter-hunting 
off the islands. Previous to this year the otter 
hunters had given these islands a wide berth, 
confining their operations to the neighbo 
hood of the larger islands; but this’ year, 
after having being several days unsuccessful 
off Urup, [determined to have a trial off Brat 
Chirnoef. The islands, although uninyiting in 
appearance, might be frequented Ly any number 
of otters for all we knew to the contrary, as they 
were said to be surrounded with large patches of 
kelp, the usual hiding place of otters. On the 
evening of the roth of July I dropped anchor in 
the only suitable spot I could find on the inside 
of the south island, close to the beach, and in the 
kelp, in 7 fathoms of water. I had been sounding 
and had found a depth from 4o fathoms and 
upwards to within 50 yards of the shore, until I 
struck this place, which gave tolerably good shelter 
from an easterly wind, but was unsafe for any other. 
Just outside our anchorage was a small islet, 
which had evidently been formerly joined to the 
adjacent island, but had been separated from it 
by some tremendous subterranean force, and it 
formed now a kind of a breakwater for the 
heavy easterly sea rolling in, and gave us com- 
paraiively smooth water where we were lying. 
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The first day’s hunting brought us four otte 
tM animals were numerous here but wild, hav- 
ing probably, been hunted at the other islands, 
and taken refugehere. The second and third day 
together give us six otters more, but they 
had now adopted their usual tacties—coming in to 
feed during the night, aud putting to sea in the 
morning. On the fourth day the boats pulled over to 
North Island, and returned in the evening with one 
otter, the only one that had been seen on the inside 
of the island. ‘The weather during these days had 
been fine and clear, with light variable winds within 
a couple miles off the land, but outside of this a 
thick fog was always hanging. Next morning a 
fresh south-west breeze came on, and as we could 
not hunt, I got the vessel under weigh for the 
island of Rebunsiriboy, where I anchored in 25 
fathoms of water among the rocks, afier a quick 
passage across. Next day the boats were out and 
hunted round the island, and returned at sundown 
with one olter, and reported having seen no mote, 
and no sign of any kelp. The otter shot was pro. 
bably travelling fiom island toisland. As I could 
see no prospect of doing anything here, I returned 
to my former anchorage at the sonth island the fol 
lowing day, intending to send the boats over to the 
north island next moming at daylight, and later 
to follow them with the vessel, wind and weather 
permitting. The day closed with a dead calm 
and tolerably clear atmosphere; the smoke from 
the volcano at north island was hanging stationary 
over the mouth of the crater, and nothing indi 
cated that anything unusual was on the move. 
About 2 o’clock ou the morning of the 18th July 
we were suddenly awakened by the vessel pitehing 
and tossing about in an extraordinary way, and 
the chain rapidly running out through the hawse- 
ipe. (In anchoring in calm or light winds we 
ably dropped the anchor under the vessel's 
forefoot with the chain laying slack on deck, and 
if any strain came upon it, it would in ont of 
its own accord.) Several heavy shocks followed 
as if we were touching the rocks, with the chain 
lightening and slackening up with jerks, accom. 
panied by a dull, rumbling noise apparently from 
under us, Of course we were ail on deck and 
naturally a good deal frightened, especially 
so the Japanese portion of the crew, at the 
mysterious disturbances which were agilat 
ing: everything about us, and we were con- 
sidering whether it would be safest to remain 
where we were, or move the vessel away, when a 
deafening explosion from the neighbouring island 
dispelled all thoughts of action, and compelled us 
to concentrate our attention upon the ma; 
spectacle which now presented itself to our view, At 
every throe the volcano emitted a thin jet of vapour 
or gas like the steam from the escape pipe of a 
high pressure engine which appears in puffs; but 
at this explosion it appeared tous as if part of 
the mountain had been lifted up from its founda- 
tion and hurled into the air; an enormous sheet 
of fire shot for an instant up from its subterranean 
abode, and was immediately succeeded by an im- 
mense pillar of thick, black smoke, standing 
almost immovable and straight up in the air; 
while a number of fire spouts were flaring away 
in the hollows of the mountain, and tivers of lava 
and sulphur were flowing down to the ocean in 
several places, Tlie next explosion occurred under 
the sea, and a vast column of water was thrown 
up toa height of 20 or 30 feet, about a mile from 
shore, accompanied by'a sharp report resembling 
the discharge of a monster gun, The column of 
water then burst and fell, Other submarine explo- 
sions followed, but they gradually got smaller, and 
the last one was hardly’ perceptible in the vapour 
which surrounded it. Then another dome of water 
sprang into the air, and yet another still farther 
out; we saw three of these submarine volcanoes 
in eruption one after the other, At the distance 
at which we were lying we could hardly feel any 
unusual motion of the sea, but the temperature 
of the water increased 10 degrees in a short time. 
A strong smell of sulphur also pervaded the at- 
mosphere, anda yellow haze obscured the sun from 
view. At6 o'clock all these terrible manifestations 
were over; thesea was as smooth as ever ; the black 
smoke was as usual puffing out of the crater at in- 
tervals ; and anyone just arriving on the scene could 
scarcely have had any idea what a stupendous 
movement had just taken place. It is impossible 
for me to describe it : the hidden power displayed, 
—the enormous energy in action,—and the sight 
of the elements in conflict were beyond descrip- 
tion, Tt remained calm the whole day; the 
air gradually cleared of the sulphurous smoke, 
and the evening showed us one of the most beauti- 
ful sunsets Ihave ever seen: the orb setting in a 
blaze of purple, and orange, yellow and gold 
which melted into a splendour of opalit 
glorious transformation, as if we were viewing the 
gates of Heaven, as the morning had showed us 
the gates of the other place, At 11 o’clock that 
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hta light southerly breeze sprang up, and I 
immediately got under weigh for Simushir, than! 
ful for being still in the land of the living. As we 
were getting short of water I had a couple of casks 
filled from a spring on South Chirnoef, When 
it was brought on board it was strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and very 
unpleasant to taste and smell, but in a few days 
the taste and odour disappeared, and we used it 
both for drinking and cooking purposes, but that 
ils medicinal virtues still’ remained we all 
discovered before the casks were emptied, I 
passed the islands again on my return south, and 
saw the smoke still issuing actively, and in 1880 
Ipassed them twice, but made no stoppage. The 
islands are still an outlet for the superfluous 
energy of nature, and may they long remain so. 





















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
SS 
(Reuter “Segciat” to “Japan Matt.” 











London, May 15th. 
Captain Wissmann has attacked the Arab 
Chief Bushire and destroyed his camp, killing 
eighty of his men, In the attack Captain Wiss- 
mann lost forty blacks, and several Germans 


were wounded. 
London, May rsth. 


In the House of Commons, the Naval De- 
fence Bill was passed through Committee ; the 
bill for disestablishment in Wales was rejected ; 
and a proposal for the abolition of the duty on 
tea was rejected. 

The Shah of Persia has crossed the Russian 
frontier. 

A new Russian gold loan of 319,500,000 
roubles has been issued. 





(Frou tux AvoRE Free Press.”') 
London, May ist. 
Mr. Parnell has been examined before the 
Commission. He said that he has never be- 
longed to any secret society, has never advocated 
separation, and has always condemned outrage. 
Her Majesty the Queen visits North Wales in 
August. 


[Frou rus Courrier p'Hatruoxe-"] 
Paris, May 2nd. 

Monsieur Denormandie has been appointed 
Director of the new Comptoir d'Escompte. 

The King of Holland has resumed the man- 
agement of affairs. Thé Duke of Nassau has 
given up the regency of Luxembourg. 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
has been conferred on the General in command 
of the rth Army Corps, and on M. Alpband. 
General Munier has been made a Grand Officer. 





MAN. IS DUE 











From Hongkong. per M.M. Co, Sunday, May oth." 
From Ame per P.M.Co. Tuesday, May aust’ 
From Shanghai } 

Nagasaki & /perN.¥.K. Friday, May aprd. 


Kobe... a... 4 
From America... per 0. & O. Co, ‘Thursday, May 3oth. 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M.Co. Friday, May 31st § 








* osu; passed Shimonoscki on Nay v6th, + City f Rin de Jac 
neire left San Francisco on May and. °t Garlic let San Francisco 
on May ith. § Abyssinia left Vancouver, B.C.,on May 14th. 








VHE NEXT MAIL 
For America...... per 0. & O. Co. 


LEAVES 
Sunday, May 19th. 





or Shanghai, 
Kobe, and } per N.Y. K, Tuesday, May 21st. 
Nagasaki } 
For Canada, &c. per C, P.M. Co. Thursday, May 23rd. 
For Europe, 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, May 26th. 





per P. M. Co- 


For America.. 


‘Tuesday, May 28th. 














To tue Drar.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicnoson, 21, Bedford 





Square, London, W.C., England, May 1.1y. 
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LATESY SHIPPING. 
ae 
ARRIVALS. 


anese steamer, 856, Peacock, 


Akashi Maru, Ja 0 
agasaki 7th May, Coal.—Mitsu 


roth May,— 
Bishi Sha. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, roth 
May,—Shanghai, 4th May, General.—Nippon 
Yasen Kaisha. 
Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 11th 
‘May,—San Francisco 23d April, Mails and 
0. & 











General 0.5.8. Co. 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
yath May,—Kobe 11th May, General.—Nip- 


pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cordelia (10), corvette, Captain Grenfell, 12th 
May,—Kobe oth May. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 13th 
May,—Hongkong 6th May, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 13th May,—Niigata 10th May, Gene- 
ral.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 14th May, 
“Nagasaki 1th May, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 





Sha. 

Nancy Pendleton, American ship, J. Pendleton, 
rgth Ma: ew York 11th November, Oil 
and General—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Orient, German bark, 461, H. B. Gontard, 14th 
May,—Takao 25th March, 11,200 piculs Su- 
gar. Chinese. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,5 
14th May M 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, 
1gth May,—Hongkong 7th, 





12, Young, 
‘General.— 








W. D. Mudie, 
Nagasaki 12th, 


and Kobe 1gth May, General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 
Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,453) Wilding, 13th 


Ist March and Hongkong 
al, —Buiter field & Swire. 

nese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

May, General— 


May,—Liverpool 
Sth May,—Gew 

Gembu Maru, Jap: 
15th May,—Handa ‘14th 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 15th 
May,-Oginohama 13th May, General 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
16th May,—Hakodate 13th May, Gene: 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Omi Maru, Japanese ner, 
16th May,—Kobe 15th M 
neral.—Nippon Yusen K. 

Port Fackson, British steame 
dy, 16th May,—Kobe 14th 
Adamson, Beil & Co. 

Tartar, British steamer, 1,590, Bailey, 16th May, 
Kobe 14th May, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. ; 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fuleui, 16th 
May,—Vokkaichi 15th May, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 17th 
May,—Nagasaki 13th May, Coal—P. M. 

Co. 























1,525. Conner, 


Mails and Ge- 









isha. 
1,729, G.R. Hud- 
May, General — 














ARTURES. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavarly, 11th May,—San_ Francisco, Mails 
and Gen P. M.S.S. Co. 

Monarch, British steamer, 1,521, Thompson, t1th 
May,—Kobe, General.--China and Japan 





‘Trading Co. 
Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
11th May,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 

Co. 

Akashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 836, Peacock, 
rath May,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi 
Sha. 

Gwalior, British steamer, 1,602, W. J. Nantes, 
12h May,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, 
and Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 

S.N.Co. 

Natal French steamer, 4,031, Fiaschi, 12th May, 
Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General. 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Metcalfe, 12th 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O.S.S. Co. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
13th May, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaish 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 12th May,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Si 
14th. May,—Shimonoseki, “General 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, r4th 

9 shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
ippon Yusen Kaisha, 
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Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
14th May;—Otaru, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
15th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selek, 16th May,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
16th May,—Handa, General-—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, Gosch, 
16th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
16th May,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. F. G. Stone and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs, Eckford, Miss Buckland, Messrs. 
E. Grosser, E. Hillier, Mabuchi, Kasano, Mura- 
kami, Araki, Dyce, H. Gruin, and R. M. Parker 
in cabin; and 74 passengers in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Mr. and’ Mrs. Cameron, three 
children, and 2 European maids, Messrs. Ballard, 
and W. C. Ward in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran. 
cisco:—Hon. and Mrs, John F. Swift, Mrs. M 
R. Bailey, two. children and maid, Mis. W, 
Rose Robison, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 























Duryea, Miss Halliburton, Mr, Pierrepor 
Mr. Hermann Daryea, and Mis. Alexani 





ter in cabins and 7 Japanese passengers in 
steerage. For SI ts. G. A. Forsith in 
cabin. For Hongkong: Rev. R. H. Graves, 





P. 
Brown, and Charles H. Sawyer in cabin. 


Messrs. John Odell, Watters, S. 





Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Lord and Lady Donner and_ servant, 
Mr, and Miss Sarah Gardner, Messrs. Yamasaki 
Mimbu, J. Horikoshi, and Miss Horiloshi in 
cabin; five passengers in second class; and 89 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Agamemnon, from Liverpool 

:—Mr. Edmondson in cabin. 

Per ‘om Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—General Cunliffe, Cap- 
tain Steele, Messts, Fong Chuen Shing, Henry, 
B. Bevan, P. Bevan, Burton, Strowler, C. M 
Smith, Dampney, Abad, and Mok in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 

essis. L. D._Abraham, P, J. Stockberg, and 
and Hamilton Grant in cabin. 

Per British steamer Tartar, from Kobe:—Mr. 
J.C. Clark in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco: Mr. and Mis. J... Hill Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. Munday, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Grininan, two children, and 2 native 
servants, Mr. and Mrs. H. Scott Boys, Rev. and 
Mrs, Chas. Bishop, four children, and-2 native 
servants, Sir G. and Lady Molesworth, Miss Moles: 
worth, Mr. H. B. Molesworth, Mrs. Cox, Miss Fir 
ley, Miss Leete, Rev. T. M. McNair, Miss H. P. 
Phillips, Rev.and Mrs, W. P. Sprague, daughter, 
and son, Mrs. Tong Hoo, Mrs. Hall, Mr. and 

Hirose, General A, G. Studer, Messrs, H. 
ser Watson, J. Tweedall, J. W. Me Rn 
Kipling, K. ‘Tsuchiko, Saniio Takaki, ‘Tsuruta 
Hayashi, S. Tejima, H. H. Todd, R. P. Duncan, 
and Robert Wright in cabin. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Vacher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Fanny, Lieutenant 
‘Alford, Messrs. Hagens, J. W. Jameson, E. 
Landry, Carter, G. H, Le Maistre, G. Campbell 
and servant, Wade Gardner, ‘I. Sakawa, C. 
Sakai, Y. Kitamura, and Y, Wada in cabi 

Per British steamer Gwalior, for Bombay, vid 
Kobe, Nagasaki, aid Hongkong:—Mr. E. A. 
Griffiths in cabin, and 5 Chinese and 1 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mart, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. G. A. Horsaith, Mrs. 
and three children, Ven. Archdeacon Maundrell, 
Miss Maundrell, Rev. A. R. Fuller, Messrs. Murase, 
Iwasaki, and T. Beattie in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogisawa, and Me. Bumo Greif in second class; 
and 43 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Mart, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. T’, Tkeda, 
Mess. R. P. Weight, PH. Ewing, Lyons, 
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O. C. Beck, Y. Murakami, T. Yoshijima, N. Mi- 
zutan ‘akasaki, H. Sakamoto, H. Kubo, 
M. Takeda, J. Kawashima, H. Toyozumi, and I, 





Asano in cabin; 15 passengers in second class ; 





Goc gle 


and 75 passengers in ste! 
Japanese steamer 





re. 


rounded Lightship at 5.40 p.m 


| reports :—Left § 
| p.m.s had moderate northerly winds and fine wea- 


Hakodate :—Bishop Bickersteith, Rev. L. B. Chol- 
mondeley, and Mrs. K, Fukuda in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Uchida, and Mr. I, Nitta in second 
class; and 77 passengers in steerage. 








REPORTS, 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :-—Left Shanghai the 4th May, at 
0.40 p.n.; had moderate northerly winds and 
overcast, cloudy weather. Arrived at Nagasaki 
the 6th, at 7.10 a.m. and left the same day, at 5.10 

-m. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 7th, at 6.48 a.m. 
and left the same day, at 7.50 a.m.; had fine wea- 
ther with fresh north-easterly winds, Arrived at 
Kobe the 8th, at 6.10 a.m. and left the gth, at 
noon; had fine weather and light southerly winds 
till 2 a.m. the next morning, when heavy, thick, 
rainy weather came on and wind set in fresh from 
N.E. Acrived at Yokohama the roth May, at 
6.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th May, 
at noon; had light wind and hazy weather; Oo- 
shima was passed at 9 p.m. the same day ; at 3 
a.m, the 14th, company's steamer Satsuma Maru 
passed going west; Rock Island was abreast at 
11.40 a From Ooshima to Rock Island had 
moderate to fresh easterly winds and thick rai 
At p.m. company’s steamer Tokio Maru passed 
going down the bay. Passed Sagami at 3.55 p.m5 
; and made fast 
to the company’s buoy at 6 p.m.; had thick rainy 
































| weather from Rock Island to port. 


The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 


Francisco the 231d Aptil, at 3 








ther during the first 4 days; thence moderate and 
strong westerly winds and sea to the roth May ; 
and moderate and fresh north-easterly winds and 
moderate sea during the last 24 hours. ‘Time, 17 
days, 3 hours. 

‘The British steamer Agamemnon, Captain Wild- 
ing, from Hongkong, reports light notth-easterly 
winds and misty weather to Turnabout; thence to 
port moderate to strong south-easterly and east- 
erly winds, with thick, tainy and foggy weather 
and moderate to strong easterly and southerly sea. 

The British steamer Ancova, Captain Mudie, 
from Kobe, repotts fine weather. 

‘The British steamer Tartar, Captain Bailey, 
reports :—Left Kobe the 14th May, at 8 p.m.; had 
fresh easterly winds and sea to Ooshima; thence 
light easterly and south-easterly winds and heavy 


*|head swell to Rock Island; heavy gale from N.E. 


high sea, and heavy rain to Saganti; and thence 











to port fresh northeasterly winds and misty 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th May, at 
ram, 
LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ren ge 
IMPORTS. 
Since our last report a fair demand for English 


spinnings continued until two days ago, when it 
subsided, but prices are still firm atquotations, ‘The 
business in Bombays has again been small, and 
prices unaltered, re is very little doing in 
Cotton Piece-goods, but prices of glbs. Shictings 
are a tifle higher. A very slight movement in 
Woollens is noticeable, but the demand is rather 














—Sales for the week are 650 bales 
iglish and 210 bales Bombays. 
Corron Pizcz-Goops.—Sales reported are 
$00 pieces Grey Shistings and 1,400 pieces T- 
Cloths. 

Woottens.--Sales for the week amount to 
1,000 pieces Lalians. 
COTTON YARNS. 
































iro a f 
Yamashiro Maru, for O, igikSrorty 
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5/24, Ordinary. to 3150 
to 32.50 
to 33.50 
to 34.00 
to 33.50 
to 35,00 
to 36.25 
to 4o 50 
to 38.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold .. to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay | to 25.25 
Nos. 10/44, Bombay to 25,50 
Woon 
Plain Osfeans, 4o-42 yards, 3 $4.00 tw 55° 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3 o.27ito 30h 
Ktalian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 
Medium... ¥ seas O.229t0 250 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 
Co : Ce 
Mouse 
ey: nena org to 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 0.30 to 0-45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 in i. 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ S6 inches ........, 0.35 to 0-60 
Tankets—Sentlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
we 0.33 WW 0-58 
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METALS. 

Market continues as per last advices. Holders 
and Importers ask full rates, and buyers are slowly 
coming up in their ideas, hoping at the same time 
for some reaction in their favour during the hot 
summer weather. Quotations as before, but 
tending upwards, 








Flat Bas, 4 $2.90 to 3.00 















Flat Bars, t 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square up tog inch, 2.90 to 3.10 
rod, assorted. s 2.90 to 3.00 
3.10 lo 3.20 

330 to 3.60 

3.80 to 4:20 

7.00 to 7.20 

Wire Nails, assorted .. 4:30 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.00 to 5.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 150 to 1.52 





KEROSENE 

The Tokyo market is reported fairly active, and 
holders expect that there will consequently soon 
be some improvement here. We have another 
arrival during the week, the Nancy Pendleton, 
bringing about 50,000 cases Comet brand. She 
is landing her cargo, some 10,000 cases being al- 
ready ashore. At closing, the sale of about 40,000 
cases Comet and Devoe is reported ; particulars 
will be given in our next issue. 








QvoTATIONS. 
Chester Nom. $2.07} to 2.10 
Comet Nom. 2.00. to 2.05 
Devae Nom. 1.97} to 2.024 
Russian Nom. 1.95 to 2.00 





IGAR, 
Holders are very firm, and the business has been 
small, Sales of White Refined have been :—8v0 
piculs at $9.58 per picul, 4oo piculs at $9.49 per 
picul, 350 piculs at $8.95 per picul, 528 piculs at 
$8.80 per picul, and $250 piculs at $6.85 per picul ; 
total, 2,328 piculs, Sales of Takao have beer 
$000 piculs at $3.87} per picul, 3,200 piculs at 
3-90 per picul, and 1,000 piculs “at $4.07} per 
picul, Refined has improved in price, while there 
is no change in other sorts. ‘The steamers Khiva 
and Haiphong, shortly due, bring 60,000 piculs. 



























White Refined to 9.60 
Manila 200 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo +50 0 3.60 
Pe 730 to 3-50 
Naimiida 300 to 3.10 
Cake ‘ 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 390 to 4.05 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the roth instant, since 
which date settlements in this market reach 465 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 241, Filatures 182, 
Rereels 40, Kakeda 2. Direct shipments have beer 
17 bales, making the total export business for the 
week 483 piculs. 

‘There has been quite a revival in the demand 
for Europe, both Filatures and Hanks being freely 
taken for that destination. Enquiry for the States 
has been small, but at closing there is more in- 
clination to buy good Shinshu Filatures suitable 
for that market, 

Holders have been current throughout, and 
seem determined not to hinder the realisation of 
their old stock by too firm an attitude. New crop 
is drawing near, reports from Koshu speak of every- 
thing going well; new Cocoons are expected in 
Kofu at the end of the month, and we shall pro- 
bably have a few bales of Filatures down in this 
market before the middle of June. Last accounts 
from China are good, and it seems likely that our 
anticipations of a full crop all round may be 
realised. 

Quotations may be left unchanged : the tendency 
is foward ease and buyers in sone instances have 
obtained a reduction of $5 or so. 

‘The stock-list at foot has been revised, and the 
estimate corrected to agree with the quantity of 
silk in the hands of dealers here at the present 
time. The aftermath of Spring reelings is now 
coming in, but these will not be of much importance 
this year. It will be noted that our export is now 
above 40,000 piculs, the figure predicted by us a 
year ago. 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
the American and French mail steamers of the 
1th and 12th instant. The former (City of 
Peking) had 61 bales, and the latter (Natal) 384 
bales. The export figures 10 date are 40,163 
piculs, against 37,176 last year and 25,637 at 17th 
May, 1887. 

Hanks.—Considerable business reported, includ- 
ing a few bales Shinshu at $530. Some large 
parcels Foshu at $510, $505, and 100 bales Hachi- 
ofi at $475. Sellers would readily go on at the 
same figures, but buyers are apparently satisfied 
for the present. 

Filatures.—Good enquiry for the best kinds 
in fine size, and the following chops ar din 


the daily list Utsunomiya $05, Fonead a 
g vy 


























Lower quality has been done at $630. and $620. In 
American kinds, sundry brands of Shinshu have 
been settled: Miyata-gumi $630, Kyoshinshu $630, 
Kaimeisha $625, Tokosha $615. 

Re-reels.— Small trade in these, comprising Oshu 
at $615, Bushu $580, Yechigo $560. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done beyond a couple of 
sample bales, 

No business in Oshu or Taysaam sorts. 


Quoration 


Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 
Hankes—! 





















Hanks—: $510 to 520 
Hanks 500 to 510 
Hanks— 495 to 500 





485 to 490 
























nles—N 470 to 480. 
650 to 670 

630 to 640 

latures—No 620 to 630 
600 to 610 

es—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 590 to 600 
jatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 580 to 590 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 560 to $70 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best 610 to 620 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 1, 570 to 580 
560 to 570 

540 to 550 

Nom. "625 

Nom. 600 to 610 

Kakedas— Nom. 580 to 590 
Kakedas—No Nom. 560 to $70 
Kakedas—No. Nom. 540 to $50 
Kakedas—No. 3 Nom. 530 to $35 


Kakedas—No. 34 .... 
Kakedas—No. 4 
































Osh i—No. a4 = 
Namatsuki—No. 1,2. - 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 - 
Sodai—No. a} 0... Sa = 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 17th May, 1889 :— 
Seewon s8H8 9, 1887-88, 4886.47, 
8 Tatas. 
Kurope . + 20,750 12,152 
Americ: + 19,039 3478 
Hales 39,789 36,506 25,630 
Waves Di st 
fotat .. {res 40,163, 375176 25,637 
SettlementsandDirect 2" Bs mous. 
Export st July § 49490 37,450 25,800 
Stock, 17th May ss. 1,700 4,500 7,600 
Available suppliestodate 42,100 41,950 33.400 





WASTE SILK, 


Trade in this branch has dwindled to ‘very 
small proportions. Settlements for the week are 
not more than 200 piculs divided thus :—Noshi 
30 piculs, Kibiso 100 piculs, Mawata 7o piculs. 

‘The selection (especially of Noshi) continues to 
be very poor indeed. The Kibiso, although 
plentiful, has but few attractions for buyers. 
Pierced Cocoons—No stock of genuine article but 
about 50 piculs Waste Cocoons are on hand. 
Mawata Was been considerably reduced by the 
sale of 70 piculs noted above. é 

We have rearranged the stock list, leaving out 
entirely a few hundred bales unsaleable rubbish 
which has heretofore figured under the head of 
Kibiso. 

The only shipment has been 20 bales of Sundries 
by the Vatal, and the present export is 30,184 
piculs against 27,036 last year and 25,989 at same 
date in 1887. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business, and no sign of 
any until new crop is harvested. : 

Noshi-ito.—Feeble demand resulting in small 
purchases of Foshu at from $72} to $78. A frag- 
ment of Filature also entered at about $120, 

Kibiso.—One large parcel Foshu booked at $30} 
and some Filatures at $80 to $95. Stock is large, 
but generally unattractive both in quality and 
assortment. 


Mawata.—One transaction of 70 piculs at $187}, 
reducing the stock to small dimensions. 
Quorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
lature, Best... 
Good 
, Med : 
it, Good to Best . 









$125 to 1324 
. 115 to 120 
Nom. 105 to 110 





















i-ito—Joshu, Best 
o—Joshu, Good |... 
joshu, Ordinary... 
ature,-Best selected 
Kihiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 


a ot 








70 to 75 
om. 110 to 120 
Nom. 100 to 105 








OO 








Kibiso—Shinsiu, Best - 
45 to 40 
35 to 30 
k 4o to 35 
Kibiso—Hacho; 32h to 25 
Kibisp—Neri, Good to Common 15to 10 
180 to 200 





eos to Best ... 
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Export Table Waste Silk to 17th May, 1889:— 












Sussow 1888-89. 1887-88. 1880-87. 
Picuus.” Prevess— Preutas 

‘aste Silk... 27,706 (24,211 22,525 
Pierced Cog 2,478 2,825 3.404 
30184 27,036 25,989 

Settlementsand Direct} “IS'gc, | MeueR. recuse 
Export trea ast July $ 32852 30,500 28,500, 
Stock, 17th May wwe 2,750 3,100 3,700 











Availablesuppliestodate 33,600 33,600 32,200 
Eachange.—Again somewhat higher and firn 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 3/i8s 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Documents 3/18; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7535 4 m/s. U.S.G., $765 
Paris, 4 m/s. fes. 3.933 © m/s. {cs. 3.95. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 17th May, 1889 :— 



















Raw. Picuts. Waser ricuns, 
Hanis 330 50 
Filatures 830 | Noshi-ito. 460 
Re-reels 280 2,070 
Kakeda 150| Ma 90 
Oshu 110 | Sundries 80 
‘Taysaam Kin = 

Total piculs ...... 1,700! ‘Total piculs ...... 2,750 

‘TEA. 


Buyers have made the market rather more 
lively during the week ending to-day, the ag- 
gregate purchases amounting to 18,520 piculs, 
against 19,270 piculs last year at the same 
date. Total settlements thus far are 34,000 pi- 
culs, or 2,000 more than last year at the same 
period. ‘The transactions have been 745 piculs 
of Good Common, 1,665 piculs of Medium, 
4,900 piculs of Good Medium, 3,475 piculs of 
Fine, 4,175 piculs of Finest, 2,130 piculs of Choice, 
1,150 picuis of Choicest, and 285 piculs of Extra 
Choicest grade. During the interval the market has 
fluctuated to the extent of three dollars all around. 
Receipts, which have been heavy, reach 22,000 
piculs, and stocks have increased to 6,400 piculs. 
Atthe close the market remains fairly steady. The 
American ship Lucy A. Nickels takes Tea at 2} 
cents per Ib. gross, and both the Arabic, sailing on 
the roth instant, and the Port Augusta, on the 23rd 
instant, will carry at 3 cents per Ib. gross. Fol- 
lowing’ are the Tea’ shipments from Japan : 
Batavia, which sailed the gth instant, carried from 
Kobe 1,950 lbs. for New York, and 2,859 Ibs. for 
Canada; total, 4,809 Ibs. The Yokohama ship- 
ments have already been given, The City of 
Peking sailed ou the 11th instant with 57,637 Ibs. 
for New York, 137,278 Ibs. for Chicago, and 3,950 
Ibs. for San Francisco, making a total of 98,865 
Ibs. from Kobe. lhe same steamer carried 
269,372 Ibs. from this port, divided as follows :— 
181,148 Ibs. for New York, 81,209 Ibs. for Chicago 
and West, 1,780 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 5,235 
for Canada. 


























rem rc 
Common — 
Good Com $16 & under 
Medium... 17 to 18 
Good Medium 19 to 20 
Fine 22 to 24 
Finest . 25 to 27 
Choice 28 to 30 
Choicest » 31 to 35 
Extra Choicest 36 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange is again somewhat higher, and firm 


at 





quotations = 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight 
g—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Banik sight ‘ 
On Paris—Private 6 month: 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. 
On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand. 
Qn New Vork—Private so days’ sight 
n San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight... 























sight 








74 
758 








KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 


BUGS. FLFAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 
are destroyed by KeAtixo’s Insect Powner, which is 
nite harmless to Domestic Animals. In exterminating Beetles 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 

















AoE forand take novcther than ™ Reearino's Powoens Pha rnin: 
Ghenies, tbeasdbonas, © Map re thee 
Att? FER BGA 
Me wv pr a he ) Me Mi ge me 
Wt oe) gee + BT z Ww 
ey iy] Bae OE ge 
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TO BREWERS IN JAPAN. 


GERMAN, 46, in good health, tHoRoveHLY 
rxeertencen with BREWERY and DIS- 
TILLERY CONCERNS, having for many 
years successfully established and maNaGEp 
LARGE Brewerres and Sririt and Baanpy Dis- 


TILLERIES in connection with Pressed Yeast ~Y ARROW?’ Ss 


manufacturing, is open to a SIMILAR EN- 


GAGRMRNT im JAPAN. “Adverier cost) SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


thoroughly train! Japanese, Bakers in Eutopeen, Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 -MILES AN HOUR. 


Pahng poe ve ae slaty] paDDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
required £750 per Annum, with Free Paseage Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 














there and back within Three Years at the latest. MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 
Address, J. K., 8622, care of Rudolf Mosse, YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Berlin, 8.W. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers | used byt the: British | Government for the Nile Expedition, 














ASE EOE 


ATKINSON'S. 
ENGLISH! PERFURERY, 


pases silethore fot a aatasal fragrance, And see that each Jur bears Baron Liobig’ 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED ‘ in Blue Ink across the Label. 


ENGLISH L AVENDER WATER, 









ae ° FINEST AND OHEAPEST 
3 ATKINSON’S MEAT-FLAVOURING 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, ‘ STOCK FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. Rent rssseriiry 

Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Giimatss, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
January 5th, 1889, 52ins. Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





{ 24, Cid Bond Street, London. 
Trade ark -A White Mose" dna" Golden 
Sra with uressia fl. 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS, 


gi ES Children, Delicate Fe- 
z S 6 ¢ The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 
PERSONS sateriig from moet oF Heb itiialegs Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, s20 tees 
“constitutions will discover that by the use ee: & ness of Pregnancy. 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, e 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 


Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the SURPORISEEMAEE iT T HE TOK Y 0 MAIL 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a f 


short time I had many applicants, to whom I pretend 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED If 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create LES, 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which OTE EL @ FI ie ‘ : is 
i ” HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weehy 

satisfies them of their value.’ Journal published in ‘Tokyo on Tso 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morwinos, price 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertit 
Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobat 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu-| SAML. OSBORN & Co., Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin _ January rst, 1889. 

diseases, and in arresting and subduing all CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, see 


inflammations.  - SHEFFIELD, manag: NOW READY, 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, a Wirn Corovrep Pray, 


‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Gj Medicine for Infants, 





















in his account of his extraordinary travels in 














: ; : FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
» published 871, —T had with Es 

me eaun tity of He 1 ‘ay “Oint t “ ie BY ei a of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint fron 
Toda ihe peaple aed notilig. soulaeseced . Se RE fal Wk Gi ine “Jara Mart.” of copious translations ft? 
some to the people, and nothing couldexceed] yy Y Af aH B we | Tek ‘i D P tion by “Out Re 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls = WR Oo? » ey 8 ‘okyo ssleornal aT ser io Yi 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until) Jog 3 z ¥ porter,” and an autorial, i written 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worthal 2 z ~ to the locality. 
owl and any quantity of peas,and the demand) {fj Ps 4 ; $4 PRICE FIFTY CENTS. . 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up f ¥r | eh To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Ofice 
the small remaining ‘‘stock.” x sy on $8 of Kenny & Watsn, Limited, 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendo-s x en = 
throughout the World. oh OY Hy Printed and Published for the Proraueron at 14, Ml so 

May rst, 1889. June 16, 1888. 52ins, Voaessiriten, Man nk ee 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice willbe taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
WEEKLY Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guaranteeof good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNacer, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eptror. 





Yoxouama: Sarurpay, May 25TH, 1889. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Tue number of poor patients treated by the 
Doaisha Hospital during last month was-92. 


Tuk Minister President of State and Countess 
Ito gave a garden party at their Takanawa 
residence on the 22nd instant. 


Mr, Isutpa, a Secretary of the Shizuoka Local 
Government Office, has been ordered to act as 
Prefect until the new Prefect is appointed. 


Ir is said to have been decided by the Authori- 
ties that the Government Railways will be sold 
to a private company at a cost of yen 70,003,000. 








H’B.M. Minister, and Mrs. Fraser paid a visit 
on the morning of the 17th instant to the 
Palace, and were received by the Empress in 
audience. 


Tue law for the organization of Cities and Pre- 
fectures and of rural districts will be issued by 
notification about August, when Count Yama- 
gata returns from Europe. 


Count Kuropa, who had been confined for 
some time to his residence at Nagatamachi by 
slight illness, was able to attend the Cabinet 
Office on the 14th instant. 





Mr, Nisnimura, Governor of Osaka, has been 

appointed President of that branch of the Red 

Cross Society, and yen 6,100 has been sub- 
~ scribed by resident members. 





Two three-masted steamers, to be named the 
Musashi and Sendai, ordered by the Nippon 
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Yusen Kaisha from Glasgow, have been com- 
pleted, and were to leave for Japan about the 25th 
instant. Their engines are of the latest type, to 
drive at a high speed, and the vessels will be 
fied with the electric light. 





Ir ig stated that Mr. Saigo Kikujiro, eldest son 
of the late General Saigo Takamori, will be 
raised to the peerage by special order of the 
Emperor being created a Count. 


Count Iracaxt proceeded to the Palace on the 
afternoon of the zoth instant and paid his re- 
spects to the Emperor. The Count then had 
an interview with Counts Ito and Saigo in the 
Palace. 


Tue compilation of a draft of the Law of 
Finance for the Imperial Household has been 
completed by Mr. Hanabusa, a Count Coun- 
cillor, and will be submited at no distant date 
to the Privy Council for approval. 





Iv has been decided by the Authorities that the 
Yokosuka Railway will be opened for traffic on 
the 1st proximo, Arrangements are naw being 
made by residents of Yokosuka to raise funds 
to celebrate the opening of the line. 





Tur present and former United States Ministers, 
accompanied by Mr. F. S. Mansfield, First 
Secretary of the Legation, paid a visit on the 
morning of the rgth in 








tant to the Palace, and 
were received by His Majesty in audience. 


Tur Naniwa Kan left Yokosuka on the 16th 
instant for Tientsin, to bring home the remains 
of the late Japanese Minister to Peking. Mr. 
Nomura, one of the relatives of the deceased 
gentleman, went in the vessel to receive the body. 





Ara meeting of shareholders of the Fuji Paper 
Manufacturing Company, held on the afternoon 
of the 2oth inst., il was decided that the amount 
of the present capital (yen 250,000) will be 
doubled, with the view of extending the 
business. 


Worx on the line of the Boso Tramway Com- 
pany between Sogano and Shigehara by way of 
Togane will be began next month, the scheme 
having been sanctioned by the Government. 
The laying of rails on the line is expected to be 
completed in-eight months. 











A specraL meeting of shareholders of the Kobu 
Railway Company wiil be held on the 26th 
instant, in the rooms of the Tokyo Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association at Kobikicho, 
Kyobashi, inorder to consider as to the ex- 
tension of the present line of the company. 








Severat Tokyo merchants have a project in 
hand for a cotton-spinning establishment on a 





large scale at M 





this place being selected 
for the reason that fuel is cheap and the thread 


produced would be largely consumed in the 





Hsurrounding districts, besides which steamers 


gle 





carrying coal to China could bring back raw 
cotton, thus obtaining freight both ways, 


Ir will be recollected that some time ago work 
on new buildings for the Tokyo Hotel, to be 
erected at Uchi-Yamashitacho, was suspended, 
a question having arisen as to the mode of con- 
struction, Operations, however, will be resumed 
shortly under the supervision of Mr, Watanabe, 
an engineer of the Temporary Construction 
Bureau. 





Work on the first section of the Aso Tramway 
Company has progressed considerably, and will 
be completed at no distant date. An iron 
bridge over the Kuzu River has been nearly 
finished, and another bridge over the Sano River, 
which is now in course of construction, is ex- 
pected to be completed about the beginning of 
next month. The formation of the tramway 
line on the second section will be commenced 
shortly, the necessary land having been pur- 
chased by the company. 


Tue former United States Minister left the 
capital on the 18th inst. by train at 1.30 p.m. for 
Yokohama, whence His Excellency started for 
San Francisco on the following morning in the 
Arabic. Prince Sanjo, Counts Kuroda, Matsu- 
kata, Inouye, Okuma, Goto,and Oyama, Admiral 
Viscount Enomoto, the Foreign Representatives 
and a large number of Japanese and foreign 
gentlemen accompanied him to the Shimbashi 
Railway Station. On his arrival at Yokobama 
Mr. Hubbard was received at the station by 
Messrs. Oki, Prefect, and Mitsuhashi, Chief 
Secretary of the Kanagawa Local Government 
Office, and a number of Japanese and foreign 
gentlemen, who accompanied him to the Hatoba. 





Tus Import business is generally quiet, and 
transactions in Yarns have been reduced to very 
small dimensions. If prices indicate anything 
it is a tendency to weakness, though the volume 
of the trade during the last few days has been 
such as to leave rates almost nominal. Cotton 
Piece-gdods have been more in request, but 
here holders have checked demand by asking 
higher figures. Woollens are quiet, and un- 
altered in value. Nothing doing in Metals, 
though dealers are in the market, but their 
offers are unacceptable. Buyers of Kerosene 
do not appear anxious for business, and holders 
are wailing for better rates. Nothing done in 
Sugar, but stock increases, and will be further 
augmented in a few days by floating arrivals, 
‘The Silk season is drawing to a close, and very 
litle has been done either in Raw or Waste 
Silk. Reports from the interior continue favour- 
able to the new crop; leaf is plentiful, and the 
katko are said to be free from disease and 
passing thorough the various stages healthy 
and strong. The Tea trade continues as last 
reported ; 22,009 piculs of leat have been pur- 
chased during the week, and firing, packing, 
The Aradic 
carried 799,244 Ibs. of tea on the 19th instant. 
Exchange has an upward tendency, and rates 
are firm. 
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NOTES. 





“Wuen it began to be rumoured,” says the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, “ that the Government 
was contemplating the formation of a combina- 
tion Cabinet composed of men who had been at 
the helm of the State at or about the time of the 
Restoration, irrespective of their political prin- 
ciples, we suggested in these columns that such 
a scheme would be highly impracticable. Our 
remonstrance had not long been published how- 
ever, before the rumour was confirmed by the 
entry into the Cabinet of Count Goto, who had 
hitherto been actively opposing the Government 
of the day. It was also reported that the Go- 
vernment intended to invite Count Itagaki to 
take office. We then thought that both parties, 
the party inviting, and the party invited, would 
one day awake to their mistake, and we hinted 
as much. But unfortunately the Government 
were not in a mood to listen to journalistic 
suggestions. However, at that time the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council was absent at Kyoto 
and Osaka; the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was recruiting his health at Atami, and 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce was away 
in the western provinces on official business, 
So we understand that these three statesmen. 
though no doubt they had some knowledge of 
the circumstances, yet had no direct share‘in 
carrying out the scheme. Thus far everything 
seems to go smoothly and quietly, but occasional 
breaches are unavoidable even in the best re- 
gulated family circles. What then are we to 
expect of a combination of men held together 
We understand that there 





the 


by no natural ties? 
are some Ministers to whose minds the late 
changes have not brought any access of calm 
orcontent. As to the Count who has just re- 
turned from his tour of pleasure, he seems 
to be for the moment quite indifferent to 
political matters. The great work of fram- 
ing the Constitution having been brought to 
a happy completion, and his reputation hav- 
ing risen on that account, seems 
to be bent on resting himself, abandoning. poli- 
tical matters to other persons. 
is reported to dislike political parties, he may 
not be much troubled by this or that change in 
the Cabinet. But itis quite different with the 
Minister who has just come back from Atami. 
Having once been the chief of a great political 
party, his aspect suggests a mind not entirely 
free from painful meditations. We earnest! 
pray that he may not be seized by a brain d 
ease. With regard to the third statesman 
recently returned from the West, he finds 
on his return not a box of disappointment 
as the fabled casket of Urashima is said to have 
been, but a box full of curious articles pleasant 
to look at? He too, being of a temperament 
easily moved by social matters, may be visited by 
anxious thoughts. Finally, as to the statesman 
who lately joined the Government, he must have 
carefully calculated the probable consequences 
of his conduct. So he has no alternative but to 
be patient. But gossip-loving people are now 
big with ominous stories about some of the 
Cabinet Ministers. It is of course evident, as 
we pointed out some time ago, that the pre- 
sent Cabinet being a combination of different 
oipnions and principles, its harmony must be 
difficult to preserve, Therefore, the rumours 
now afloat in society cannot be regarded as 
altogether unreasonable. Indeed, whatever 
be the present state the Cabinet, it 


he now 


Moreover, as he 




















of 
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is natural that one day or another discord 
will in the Government. But what 
has been done cannot be undone. It would be 
extremely undignified for Ministers of State to 
grow impatient about a state of affairs inaugu- 
rated so recently by themselves. Their evident 
interest is to maintain as much unity as possible 


arise 


under existing circumstances.” 

Tus Government has decided to introduce a 
very appropriate change in the system of mu- 
seums in Japan. - In the first place, the Tokyo 
museum will be made an Imperial establish- 
ment, and two similar institutions will be at the 
same time eslablished, one in Kyoto and 
the other in Nara. They will all be placed 
under one general President in Tokyo, while the 
Nara and Kyoto museums will be directly super- 
intended by the local Governors under the con- 
trol of the President. Mr. R. Kuki, Minister in 
reserve, Count Councillor, and the: President of 
the Imperial Archives, has been appointed to the 
Presidency of the Imperial Museums of Japan. 
In the second place, the museums in Tokyo and 
Kyoto will be divided into four departments of 
Ilistory, Fine Ast, Art Industry, and Industry; 
that of b 





a will be in three Departments of Iis- 
rt, and Art Indus The following 
appointments have been male for the Tokyo 
museums :—Professor K. Kawada, the great 
Japanese historian, to the head of the Historical 
Department; Mr. K. Okakura, Bachelor of 
Literature, the rising art connoisseur, to the head 
of the Fine Art Department; and Mr. S. Yama- 
taka, the former chief of the Tokyo Museum, tothe 
head of the other two Departments. ‘The prin- 
cipal object of this change is to search for and 
investigate objects of antiquity and to promote 
and advance the art industry of this country. 








tory, Fine 








In May of last year the Mathematical and 
Physical Society of Tokyo commemorated its 
tenth anniversary by establishing a Prize Gold 
Medal, to be awarded at the next May meeting 
for the best original essay on a particular 
mathematical subject. The subject fixed upon 
was “ The Properties of the Asymptotic Curves” 
—quite an abstruse part of the general theory 
of surfaces. On the 4th inst. the Society met 
in the University Hall, Hitotsu-bashi, at 2 p.m. 
In the unavoidable absence of Professor Yama- 
gawa, the chair was taken by Mr, Miwa. Mr. 
Nagaoka gave an account of the recent brilliant 
experiments of Hertz on the propagation of 
electro-magnetic waves in air and other sub- 
stances. Professor Terao then followed with 
an address on “ How to learn Mathematics.” 
After this the peculiar business of the day, the 
awarding of the Prize Medal, was entered upon, 
The Report of the examiners, Professors Kiku- 
chi, Terao, and Fujisawa, was presented by the 
last named. Only one essay had been given 
in, but it was of sufficient merit to entitle its 
author, Mr, G, Sawada of the Higher Middle 
School. Tokyo, to receive the gold medal 
offered. Professor Kikuchi, in presenting the 
medal to Mr, Sawada, emphasised the import- 
ance of original scientific research as a factor 
in the development of civilisation, and the 
necessity of fostering and encouraging all whose 
talents and opportunities disposed them to enter 
on that line of life. 











Tur Aocht Shimbun of the sth instant advises 
Count Hagaki not to enter the Cabinet. That 








paper thinks that the Count will have litte 





chance of doing good work in the Governme:. 
for in order to exercise influence in the Calise 
one must have the sympathy of one’s colle 
Now Count Itagaki has been out of the Gore 
ment for upwards of ten years, during whi 
lime he has frequently assumed an attitude 9 
opposition to those in power. The latter, 
fore, cannot be expected to dismiss at or 
the feeling of that mus. 
been engendered in their breasts during 
eventful ten years. Our contemporary 
indeed, that a very long time must 
before he will be able to exercise his 
fluence upon national affairs, and in ihe ie 
terval he must be content to remain w:. 
out power. The Hochi’s advice, bower, 
is not confined to personal considerations |i 
these. It holds that the post in which te 
country most needs the services of aman ¢ 
Count Itagaki’s influence is, not in the Gover. 
ment, but outside it. There are not wanjy; 
men in the Government competent to chei 
the headlong movements of agitators and 

maintain public order, but men capable of lea’. 
ing the people in a peaceful and orderly mann: 
and cautioning them against rash and ha 
steps, are at present extremely rare. It is 
this post that our contemporary considers Cov" 
Itagaki’s most useful part can be played. 
t four or five years of the Diet’s existe 
will form the most important epoch 
the constitutional history of the count. 
During this period, our contemporary p 

ceeds, customs and precedents will be 
blished, to be followed, for good or for «i 
by succeeding generations. A man, ther 
standing between the Government, on the 
side, and the people on the other, and em 
deavouring to maintain harmonious relat 

between rulers and ruled, will place the county 
under the greatest obligation. The Hochi ho; 
that the Count also entertains a similar vi 
the situation, He is credited by ramour vi 
having made the following declaration to th 
in power :—“If my entrance into the Cabi 
beneficial to the country, T shall not hesitate 9 
take such a step. Neither the difficul 
position nor the adverse criticism of the out 
public has the least weight with me. Tie 
only point engaging my attention is whe 
ther I may not serve my country. better ts 
remaining out of office. I do not care wit 
people may say about me; I am only anxious 
to follow the course most conducive to the 
terest of the couniry.” Such being, accor 
to rumour, the view held by Count Itagaki, le 
Hocht Shimbun strongly advises him to cho 
the position, in which, as already stated, 

thinks he will be most serviceable. 
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Tur Choya Shimbun, writing on the recest! 
promulgated Organization of the Board o 
Audit, a translation of which we publish ¢! 

where, gives in the first place a brief history & 
that institution in this country. In the 4thyé 
i (1871), a Board of Audit was 

tablished in the Department of Stale 
Finance, but it was not until 1878, when 16 
for inspection were formulated, that the Boa?! 
began to demonstrate its usefulness. It po 
sessed power to inspect the accounts of 
lifferent Departments of State and of Local ( 
vernments, but as its status was simply thal 
a bureau under the Department of Sule 
Finance, the effect of its surveillance did 
go beyond the exercise of control over the * 
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counts of Local Governments, In 1880, the 
position of the Board was improved by its trans- 
ference to the direct control of the Dayskwan 
(Council of State). Hitherto the Board had 
been invested with power to inspect the accounts 
of the various Government offices previous to 
actual disbursement or collection of money, 
as well as to examine them afterwards; 
but the power of conducting a prior inspec- 
tion of accounts was now vested in the 
Bureau of Investigation in the Department of 
State for Finance. Since then reforms have 
been twice made in the organization of the Board, 
in 1882 and 1886, but no essential change was 
introduced in its functionary powers. The 
Chéya, discussing the new organization, ex- 
Presses its satisfaction with Arts. II. and VI., 
which provide that the Board shall be placed 
under the direct control of the Emperor, and 
that Inspectors of Accounts cannot be dismis- 
sed unless by the effect of law. But it regrets 
that the President of the Board has not been 
made an official of shinnin rank, instead of 
chokunin. For, as officials of chokunin rank 
are appointed on the recommendation of the 
Minister President of State, our contemporary is 
apprehensive that, though tiominally indepen- 
dent of the Cabinet, the President of the Board 
of Audit will not be entirely free from the in- 
fluence of the Ministers of State. In Japan, 
under present circumstances, it would not be 
practicable to place the appointment of the Pre- 
sident in the hands of the Imperial Dict, as is 
done in some European countries ; but it is to 
be hoped that the Emperor will graciously ap- 
Point to this important post a man enjoying the 
confidence of the Diet and the good opinion of 
the nation. As to the functionary powers of 
the Board, our contemporary observes that 
efficient inspection of accounts by the Board of 
Audit is almost precluded by the circumstance 
that it has no power to inspect accounts before 
the money is actually paid out or received. For, 
as the Board of Audit should exercise control 
over the executive, it ought not only to examine 
whether accounts have been made in conform- 
ity to the rules, but also to ascertain whether 
each disbursement has been devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it was voted by the Diet. 
a*y 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun is entirely satisfied 
With the organization of the Board of Audit 
recently promulgated. It observes that, by the 
promulgation of this ordinance, the two en- 
zines for the control of public finance have 
2een {completed, the other engine being the 
Diet. In order to secure the efficient. work- 
ng of the new institution, it only remains to 
‘ppoint men of approved ability and integrity 
o the important posts of President and In- 
ipectors. 

: * * * 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, after noting its satis- 
action that the Board of Audit has been put on 
in independent footing, proceeds to remark 
hat Article XV. gives to the Board a power 
vhich, under certain circumstances, may prove 
xtremely mischievous to the peaceful working 
if the machinery of government. That article 
yrovides that when, on making inspections of 
ccounts, the Board of Audit considers that 
here are matters either in law or in administra- 
ion requiring to be altered, it may present to 
he Emperor a memorial on the subject. The 
‘ower thus vested is, in the opinion of the Fomi- 
ré, am encroachment upon the functions of 
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both the legislative and the executive. It is 
true, our contemporary admits, that the power 
is limited to the presentation of a memorial, 
and that, consequently, the opinions of the 
Board of Audit cannot be directly given the 
form of law, like those of the Diet. But in- 
directly the Board will be able to exercise a 
powerful influence over legislative matters. If it 
is to be independent of both the legislative and 
the executive, it ought also not to encroach upon 
affairs falling within the sphere of their func- 
tions. Moreover, our contemporary notes that 
the power provided for in Art. XV. is very 
elastic: it can be easily extended or contracted. 
Should a man of extraordinary capacity happen 
to be President of the Board, there is reason 
to apprehend that his activity may dangerously 
disturb the harmonious working of the legis- 
lative and the executive. 





oe 


The Tékys Shimpo remarks that for the ac- 
complishment of the object contemplated in in- 
Stituting the Board of Audit, three conditions must 
be satisfied ; (1) thatit be independent; (2) that 
it be impartial and disinterested ; and (3) that 
it possess the ppwer of establishing certain 
rules having binding force upon the different 
Government offices, as well as the power of 
enforcing its demands. The Zkys Shimpo 
is satisfied that ample provisions have been 
made on these points by the organization of the 
Board. While approving the organization on 
the whole, our contemporary considers it un- 
satisfactory in three minor points. These points 
are: (1) that there is no express provision em- 
powering the Board of Audit to put questions 
to the Minister of State for Finance, to demand 
explanations of him, to hold him liable to indem- 
nity, and to mete out disciplinary measures to 
him by making representations to the Emperor ; 
(2) that accounting officials are not allowed any 
means of redress, save by the grace of the Em- 
peror ; and (3) that the President of the Board 
of Audit is not of SAéunin rank; that is to say, 
he is not direcly appointed by the Emperor 
like Ministers of State. The S/impo mentions 
one or two other minor points which it thinks 
may be improved, but they are not important 
enough to be reproduced here. 


* 
ae 


It willbe perceived from these epitomes of 
the comments of the vernacular press, that 
while some critics find the powers vested in the 
Board excessive, others would extend them so 
as to place the Board above the head even of 
the Minister of State for Finance. Probably 
the juste milieu has been struck by the or- 
ganizers. 





Tur Niche Nicht Shimbun of the 15th instant, 
after observing that hitherto men of dis- 
tinguished ability have filled the Post of Minister 
at the Court of Peking, goes on in the following 
strain to emphasize the necessity of appointing 
{o that position aman of proper qualifications :— 
“Both the Japanese and the Chinese are equally 
mistaken in their estimate of each other. The 
Chinese, as everybody knows, are remarkable 
for their self-sufficiency. They generally regard 
people of the outside world as barbarians. ‘They 
call our countrymen either “Japanese barba- 
tians” or ‘Eastern devils.” * This is indeed 
chiefly tue of the ignorant classes of China- 
men; but even men of higher standing are 
prone to look with contempt upon this country 








on account of its smallness, and are by no 


means flattered by the rapid progress we are 
making along the path of Western civiliza- 
tion, Moreover, our just policy in Korea has 
deeply wounded their vanity, as they still regard 
international matters from the standpoint of 
their old fashioned ideas. Prompted by these 
feelings, our great neighbour has not unfre- 
quently shown a disposition to pick quarrels 
with this country. Big as she is, China 
could not fail to feel very great disadvantage 
and more inconvenience in time of war with a 
European country were Japan ill disposed 
towards her. Apart from political considera- 
the 





tions, however, relation in which 
the two countries stand towards each other in 
respect of tradal matters, shows that they are 
natural allies. Yet the regrettable fact is that 
the people of China are not at present well dis- 
posed towards the Japanese. On the other 
hand, our countrymen are also to blame in their 
attitude towards the Chinese. The historical 
fact, on the one side, that we have never once 
been beaten by the Chinese, and the actual cir- 
cumstance, on the other, that they regard us with 
contempt, have combined to irritate our minds. 
Japan’s modern progress has also disposed her 
people to hold the Chinese and everything con- 
nected with them in very light esteem, Such a 
state of affairs is to be sincerely deplored. 
China and Japan are the only Oriental States at 
presentpreserving independence ; their interests 
can scarcely be separated from their mutual 
friendship. Do we not observe under our very 
eyes that European Powers are seeking to extend 
their influence in the East under the disguise of 
colonization or of protection to their traders ? 
A quarrel between China and Japan would 
only serve to give these Powers an opportunity 
of gratifying their hungry appetite. Moreover, 
from commercial points of view China’s friend- 
ship is of paramount importance to Japan, for it 
is in China that our marine products find their 
best market, andit is in that county that we must 
principally seek a sale for our future manufac- 
tures. From these considerations, it is evident 
that China is for us by far the most important 
among our Treaty Powers. It is therefore 
needless to say that too much care cannot be 
(aken in selecting a proper person to fill a Post 
of such consequence and of so much difficulty 
as that of Japanese Minister in Peking.” 





Ir must have been apparent to our readers that 
Mr. Cox's letter of the 11th inst., in reply to 
the censures of two critics on a work he has 
lately endorsed, is, in fact no defence at all. 
That the Japanese have not hitherto regarded 
plagiarism from foreign writers of educational 
books asa grave offence, is surely no excuse 
where a Japanese author publishes a work in 
English. Nor can the Japanese author plead 
ignorance when he enjoys, as in the case under 
discussion, the assistance and advice of an Eng- 
lishman, Mr, Shiga would undoubtedly be liable 
toa prosecution for literary piracy if Peler Parley 
were a Japanese work; and he deserves all the 
moral blame which attaches to his breach of 
the ordinary laws of propriety and fairness. It 
is true that Mr. Cox, in a preface to the werk, 
disavows, on the author's behalf, “any claim 
to originality of ideas or even of expression.” 
But on the other hand, he avows that the 
volume is “‘no mere slavish reprint of any one 
text book.” The disavowal and the avowal are 








alitue difficult to reconcile. We have made the 


attempt, however, and in order to show our 
Original trom 
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readers how a writer, without being original 
in either ideas or language, can borrow his 
materials from others and yet avoid slavish 
imitation, we proceed to quote certain chapters 
in Shiga and Parley, to the subject matter of 
which we formerly took exception. They will 
serve for the purpose of comparison as well as 
any others :— 
“Paver Panter,” p., 
‘The Fall of Honapar 
1. In 1803, Bonaparte 
elected Consul of the French 
Fepublic for life. ‘Two years 
afterward, he was proclaimed 
Emperor by the name of Napo- 


leon, He had now more power 
than any of the ancient kings. 





“ Suica "<p. 432, The Fall of 
Bonaparte. 

1. In 3802, Bonaparte was 
elected Consul of the French 
republic for life. Two years 
afterwards, he was proclaimed 
emperor, the name of 
Napoleon, He had now more 
Pemer than any of the ancient 





as 





2. Lcannot follow this great 
captain in his marches allover 
Europe, nor even number the 
victories which he won. Wher- 
ever he went, monarchs hum- 
bled themselves before him. He 
drove them from their thrones, 


a. Wherever this great cap 
tain went, monarchs humbied 
themselves before bim. He 
drove them from their thrones, 
and placed his own ‘brothers 
and chief officers there instead 
He gave away royal diadems 











and placed his own brothers for plavings. was called 
and chief officers there ine the Man of Destiny, because 
stead, He gave away royal fate seemed to have ordained 





that he should always be 
victorious, 


diadems for playthings. 





1812, the spell of 
cess began to be broken. 
He invaded Russia with @ vasi 
army, and penetrated to the 
city of Moscow. ‘The Russians 
Set the city on fire, Winter 

‘on, and the French, 
nowhere to shelter 


3. But, in 1813, the spell of 
his success began’ to be broken. 
He invaded Russia with a vast 
army, and penetrated to the 
city of Moscow. The Russians 
set the city on fire. Winter 
‘was coming on, and the French 
soldiers had nowhere to shelter 
themselves. 

4., They retreated toward Po 
land. On their way thither, 
they fought many battles with 
the’ Russians, and the weather 
was 60 bittercold, that the snow 
was crimsoned with their blood, 
and the bodies of the slain were 
frozen stiff 

s. Before they reached the 
frontiers of Poland, — three- 
fourths of the army were des- 
froyed. ‘The emperor Napoleon 

Homeward ‘in a. sledge, 
and returned to le 
soon raised new armies, and 
was ready to take the’ field 
again. 


If Mr. Cox sees no “slavish imitation” -here, 
his vision must differ from that of ordinary 
mortals, Again, quoting two typal errors in the 
letter of our reviewer, published on the 11th 
inst., evidently mere misprints, he disingenuously 
seeks to imply that the blunders pointed out in 
the original criticism were of the same trivial 
nature. This is nowhere the case. The errors 
in dates, for instance, a good example, are essen- 
tial errors taken directly from Peter Parley, and 
as will be seen, they affect the position of the 
printed matter to which they refer :— 
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frontiers of 
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fourths of the army were des- 
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troyed. ‘The emperor Napoleon 
fied homewards in a sledge, 
and returned to Paris. He soon 
raised new armies, and was 
ready to take the field again. 
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« Perer Pantry,” p. 716. 
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‘Tycho Brahe, a celebrated 
anish astronomer, born 1546 

Shakspeare, a celebrated 
English dramatist, born 1546 

Cervantes, a famous wri- 
ter, born 

Calvin, a reformer, died... 


Shakspeare is thus bracketed in Parley with 
Tycho Brahe instead of with Calvin, and the 
mistake is slavishly copied by Shiga. 
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The wrong date puts Pascal out of his place, 
even if we suppose that Jorn should read died, 
for Pascal died before Milton, The only 
conclusion we can form is that Mr. Cox 
failed to examine the work with the ac- 
curacy suggested by his preface, and that his 
perfunctory acquaintance with its contents had 
not been improved when he indited the letter of 
remonstrance published in these columns on 
Tuesday. That he seeks now to shelter him- 
self and Mr, Shiga behind “the Board of 
Inspection of the Education Department and a 
large number of proprietors of private scbools, ul 
and behind some grotesquely triv 
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*! more repellant. 
"| Leep a jinrikisha if he pleases, 


in the printing or diction of our reviewer's note, 
is a method of retreat not, on the whole, un- 
becoming. He may be content with “ Shiga’s 
History of Nations,” but it does not follow 
that everyone else must be equally complacent, 
or that reviewers who measure literary and edu- 
cational work by a higher standard must either 
have “ brain fever” or be “ irreconcilable.” 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, which took 


sible to have ‘‘ meckness and humility ” while 
scuttling around in a pony-chaise. The occu- 
pants of things on wheels pulled by ponies are 
“lifted up and above the people.” No one can 
contemplate their dizzy elevation without deter- 
rent awe: no one can be properly convinced 
that ‘the white man’s God was such an humble 
creature when his servants of to-day never deign 
to walk if riding is possible.” Some foolish 
person called Johnston has asserted that the 
pony-trap may exercise a refining influence on 
the untutored savage ; that he, too, may develop 





place last Friday (17thinstant). Mr. Sekiguchi 
was injured, it will be remembered, in the colli- 
sion that occurred on an unopened section of 
the Tokaido line, on April rith. His injury 
was apparently unimportant, being merely a 
wound on the foot received from one of a 
number of iron girders with which the train was 


a desire to share the damnable vehicle, nay even 
to own one himself. Silly trifler! We don't 
know anything about the pony-traps with which 
Johnston is familiar, but ‘ we certainly cannot 
conceive a Japanese being wildly elated at 
the spectacle that some of these things on 
wheels offer here, nor do the residents on 





loaded. Alarming symptoms of blood poison- 
ing presented themselves at an early date, how- 
ever, and to obtain relief surgery of a somewhat 
severe character had to be resorted to. The 
treatment was temporarily successful, and before 
the end of the month the wounded man was 
believed to be out of danger, though at one 
time his condition had been so precarious that 
the Emperor sent a special messenger to make 
enquiries, and conferred on him a step of rank. 
From the first Mr. Sekiguchi seems to have 
despaired of recovery. He had always been a 
generous liver, and this fact greatly aggravated 
the effects of his wound. It does not appear, 
however, that the injury received in the collision 
was the immediate cause of death: other com- 
plications supervened. Mr. Sekiguchi was 53 
years old. Since the commencement of the 
Meiji era he had served chiefly as a local 
official, and in 1886 he was appointed Prefect 
of Shizuoka. His reputation stood very high 
with the public, and his death will be mourned 
by a wide circle of friends. 


Tue moods of the day are various. Not so 
long ago educated Englishmen felt and showed 
respect for the preachers of what was then 
known as God’s word. But now, it is the fashion 
in certain quarters to revile them. Independ- 
ence of thought has assumed the character of 
sneering irreverence. To be a Christian Mini- 
ster is to be the butt of irony as refined as it is 
subtle. The missionary has fallen utterly from 
grace: he rides in a pony carriage. There are 
many ways of going to the devil, but a vehicle 
drawn by a pony is the most depraved of all. 
Itis not alone the dreadfully plutocratic ten- 


"| dency of the act that renders it so shocking: 


its improvidence and want of judgment are still 
The missionary in Japan can 
He can have 
himself dragged about by his fellow-creatures 


Sand be thus in a position to preach the gospel 


to them in the intervals of their degrading toil. 
It is true that this method of locomotion costs 
more than a pony chaise. But what business 
has filthy lucre to intrude itself into such a con- 
text? Lowliness is imperative. Did the mis- 
sionary behave as a true ‘‘imitator of the 
apostles of old,” he would go about his mini- 
strations without scrip or staff, begging his bread 
from door to door. Such genuine devotion not 
being required, however, he must at least abstain 
from pony traps. He is not ‘a mere secular 
teacher :” he is ‘‘ charged with a higher calling” 
aH vehicles with cattle harnessed to them do 

oy appertain to higher callings. It is impos-} 
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Camp Hill, who must be supposed to have 
seen a good deal of them, appear to be in 
a fair way towards owning one themselves,” 
Faugh! The residents on Camp Hill have too 
fine a taste to meander around in wretched, ram- 
shackle baskets with shaggy beasts tied to them. 
Their secular pride is above such things: they 
leave them to men of higher calling. So the 
missionaty is pelted from all sides. He is a 
luxurious rascal, far above his work, and as 
“a proud and wealthy dannasan driving ina 
chariot with runners ahead to see that the road 
is clear for such an exalted person,” he teaches 
poor folks fo believe that they can never find a 
friend in one of his haughty ways and luxurious 
life. But, considered from the point of view 
of his “chariot,” he is a miserable exhibition. 
No person with proper self-respect, be he 
Japanese or foreign resident.on Camp Hill, 
would be seen abroad in such a rattle-trap. 
“When men shall speak ill of you and curse 
you, be ye not ashamed.” It is well that, in 
these days when mockery, “the fume of little 
hearts,” does duty for criticism, missionaries 
should keep in mind that brave saying of the 
noblest man that ever graced humanity. 





Tue sale of women and children has become a 
regular occurrence in the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of China. It is “as much a matter of 
notoriety,” writes a missionary, ‘as the selling 
of mules and donkey The women and chil- 
dren are not brought to market, however : the 
traffic takes place privately. A woman between 
twenty and thirty years of age is sold for from 
five dollars to ten: a child under ten years fora 
dollar to a dollar and a half. What is the 
meaning of this traffic? Is it entirely owing to 
the demand for female chattels in the great 
cities, or has ita more direct connection with 
the famine? Some people incline to the latter 
view. They declare that the famished people, 
in their pressing need, have resorted to canni- 
balism, and that though parents will not kill 
and eat their own children, they are less scru- 
pulous about selling them for other persons to 
kill and eat. It is impossible to credit this. If 
we were told that a family, reduced to uttter 
destitution and brought face to face with death 
by starvation, had eaten one of its members, the 
thing might be credible. But that money, with 
which other food might be bought, should be 
spent on the purchase of human flesh, is wholly 
beyond the limits of belief. The strong pro- 
bability is that the famine regions are merely 
supplying cheap victims for the brothels of the 
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A very interesting Concert was given by the 
Nippon On-gaka Kwai, at the Rokumei-kan on 
Saturday evening. The programme (which we 
reprint below) contained a selection of European 
and Asiatic music, which was performed before 
a large and appreciative audience. The Im- 
perial Marine Band was not present on this oc- 
casion ; and the concert was opened by Mozart's 
fine Sonata in D major, played by two amateurs 
well-known in Yokohama, but whose appearances 
in Tokyo have hitherto been few and far between. 
The Shikibushoku band, under Mr. Eckert, 
did well.; the strings alone playing the Mad- 
chenlieder while the Waltz was reinforced by 
“wind and percussion,” The last-named piece 
was especially well performed. Mrs. Dittrich 
has a small voice of agreeable quality ; she sang 
the two songs in the second part with much 
grace and sympathetic feeling, but in her first 
effort the voice was often overpowered by the 
obbligato accompaniment, Professor Dittrich 
displayed his talent as violinist, the exqui- 
site tone of his instrument, his just intonation, 
and careful phrasing being again apparent. 
The Coro a Cappella brought on the Chorus 
of the Academy of Music, and the singers gave 
evidence of much improvement as compared 
with their previous performances, The Japa- 
nese and Chinese selections were models of 
their kind, and, admirably performed, seemed 
to give intense delight to the connoisseurs of 
this class of music. 





Part I. 
1.—Soxata for Piano for four hands ....... W. A. Mozart. 
By Miss Vincent and Mr, Gnirrix. 
2.—Maxncwextixpar for Orchestra. C, Retwaces-Gesie. 
By the Shikibushoka Band, 

3.—Soxo ** Dem aufgehenden Vollmonde "” 
(Goethe) wich Viol 
By Mrs, Ditraicn, Violin 
4—Nooanu Havasu: Toru. 
By Mr. Kowragu and other Gentlemen, 
a.) Cavatina 
$—Viouts Sovo} /b.) * Hungarian dances ** 











EB, Maxpyezewskt, 
Mr. Dnrimicn. 








J. Rave, 
(NonF and 
Buausts-juactrist. 





By Mr. Derrnict. 
A Part Il. 
1.—Cntorus a capella (a.) “ Matsu no Miyuki” 
Words by Mr. Naxanivna. 
(6.) * Gokoku no Uta” e 
Words by Nir. Tort 
By the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Lokyo Academy of Music. 
2.—Masunea op. 24 No. 2 for Piano Lescuetirzny. 
Miss 
Curl 
iebster 


Fr, Scnunert. 


Rive. 











R, Maper, 









a.) Song of 
s—Sonos { (55 Mein 
By Mrs. De 
ot Was for 
ys Shao 
tm) "Geeky Ben 
$—Cnncese Mose Ose ee 


By the Membérs of Naosnana Batves, 
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Tue Fiji Shimpo is apparently indisposed to take 
any direct notice of the astonished strictures that 
have been evoked by the expressions attributed 
in its columns to Count Itagaki, and by its own 
apparent endorsement of the Liberal Leader's 
sentiments. In its issue of the 17th instant it 
has an article which makes no reference to 
foreign criticism, but is evidently intended as a 
manifesto of the Tokyo journal's general ideas 
about the Itagaki-Aibara incident, Our readers 
can judge for themselves. Here is the articl 
—‘ We suppose that the readers of the yi 
Shimpo have perused a note in our issue of the 
13th instant, respecting the interview of Mr. 
Aibara with Count Itagaki. It was in the 
spring of the 15th year of Meiji—8 years ago— 
that Mr. Aibara, considering Count (then Mr.) 
Itagaki as a ‘future traitor,’ stabbed him at the 
Konshinkwaé in Gifu. The Count’s wounds 
were fortunately slight; ina short time he re- 
covered, and in spirit and in energy he still re- 
mains at the present day the same man that 
he was formerly. Mr. Aibara was sentenced to 
imprisonment for the crime, but through the 
intercession of Count Iagaki, he 
pectedly Leen restored to freedom if a 
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exercise of the Imperial favour. The circum- 
stances of his interview with the man whom he 
counted a traitor eight years ago, but whom 
he has now to regard as his benefactor, 
cannot but excite admiration. The story is 
indeed one of the most beautiful incidents of 
our time. The magnanimity of spirit that 
not only forbade Count Itagaki to hate his 
would-be assassin, but also prompted him 
more than once to solicit pardon on behalf of 
a criminal apparently his deadly enemy, well 
becomes a man of leading position in the 
political world. On the other hand, there is 
something that excites our compassion in Mr. 
Aibara’s awakening, during the long eight years 
of his imprisonment, to the error of his former 
notions, and in his expressions of penitence and 
gratitude at his interview with Count Itagaki 
soon after his release from imprisonment. 
But Mr, Aibara would no doubt have awoke 
to his error and would consequently have 
been saved his present repentance, had he 
reflected a little and taken the trouble to 
sound Count Itagaki’s views before attempt- 
ing the act of assassination. It was indeed 
fortunate that the Count’s wounds were slight, 
and that they were soon healed. Had it been 
otherwise, had the Count fallen a victim to Mr. 
Aibara’s sword, the latter would have been 


executed, and both the assassin and his victim] 


would have been buried in the earth with mutual 
ill-will. It is exceptionally fortunate that things 
have tured out as they now stand, and both 
Count Itagaki and Mr. Aibara are to be con- 
gratulated. Nothing, then, seems more unto- 
ward in human society than mutual ignorance. 
It may justly be asserted that mutual ignorance 
is the cause of nearly all disputes. In our'country 
political assassinations have been very frequent 
since the time of the Restoration, and nota 
small number of celebrated men have unex- 
pectedly fallen victims to this kind of calamity. 
On investigating the origin of these assassina- 
tions, it is generally found not in enmity based 
on real difference of opinions, but in mutual 
ignorance. Were it possible to recall these as- 
sassins and their victims to life, from their cold 
bed under the ground, we have no doubt that 
on associating with each other their mutual sus- 
picion would melt away, just as in the case of 
Mr, Aibara. Now, while, on the one hand, the 
conflict between political parties is becoming 
more and more fierce, on the other, a bar- 
barous custom of feudal times still lingers 
in our society, and occasionally attempts are 
made to decide the righteousness of a cause 
otherwise than by reason. Should things be 
left to drift along in their present state, and 
should political differences result in the conflict 
of parties, no one can foretell the extent of the 
evil consequences that may result. We advise 
inexperienced and thoughtless young men to 
make the present case of Mr, Aibara their guide, 





and to be more cautious.” 

int 
Ir will be observed that the Jijé Shimpo 
characterises Aibara’s act as “a barbarous cus- 
tom of feudal times,” an epithet that leaves us 
room for doubt about the 7/i’s real sentiments. 
Indeed, we never doubted them ourselves, but 
it did appear to us that a certain responsibility 
resis upon the leading organs of public opinion 





in such cases, and that, so far from condon- 
ing, even in semblance, crimes like that of 
Aibara, no opportunity should be lost of con- 
demng le them in the most unequivocal terms. 





The Chéya Shimbun, referring to the incident, 
thinks that, however just our comments may 
be from a foreign point of view, the Japanese 
are sufficiently level-headed to appreciate the 
ltagaki-Aibara incident at its real value, and 
that there is not the least reason to apprehend 
any recourse to serious violence in the arena of 
politics. We trast not, but it is impossible to 
be entirely free from uneasiness when we ob- 
serve the unruly conduct of the soshé, and find 
a political leader uttering words which are, at 
the least, an apology for the use of the dagger 
and the bullet. The view, we understand, now 
taken of Count Itagaki’s statement to Aibara 
is, not that there was the slightest intention of 
extenuating the latter's act or of Sanctioning 
any similar attempt, but merely that the Count 
desired to convey two points—first, that he gave 
Aibara full credit for patriotic motives in his 
original essay, and secondly, that he so entirely 
believed in the man's repentence as to be 
willing to abide by his verdict hereafter. “I 
have not the least doubt,” the Count's inter- 
preters represent him as having intended to say, 
“that you were inspired by thorough loyalty 
and love of country, and I admire you for these 
qualities. Neither have I the Jeast doubt that 
you now appreciate the genuineness of my 
patriotism also, And so convinced am I of 
the latter fact, that I give you leave to take my 
life if at any time hereafter you judge me un- 
patriotic.” This, to be sure, is highly magna- 
nimous. But it trenches upon very delicate 
ground. The sosh? is a rough and ready sort 
of person. If he gave himgelf much concern 
about fine metaphysical distinctions, we should 
not find him exposing his biceps as the most 
eflicient type of logic. He will scarcely pause 
to analyse all the delicate shades of Count 
Ltagaki's meaning, but will rather accept 
the general sanction implied in the Liberal 
Leader's utterances. It cannot be forgotien 
that Count Itagaki was once the acknow- 
ledged head of a great political party and that 
he still occupies that position in the eyes of the 
nation, Such aman may not play with morality. 
He should offer clear rules of conduct to 
his followers, instead of setting up blurred 
sign-posts with legends half effaced by romance, 
We are unable to see how this Aibara incident 
can be counted anything buta public misfor- 
tune, The immediate issue of it is that Aibara 
has been posed on_the pedestal of hero, instead 
of being disgraced as a murderous criminal. 
If others endeavour to climb to the same eleva- 
tion by similarly nefarious routes, Count Itagaki 
will have difficulty in divesting himself of re- 
sponsibility for their misfortunes. 





Ir must have been somewhat unsatisfactory to 
the members of the Dardo Danketsu to be in- 
formed by so eminent an authority as Count 
Itagaki that they had no business to form a 
political association, and that there is no raison 
détre for anything of the kind until the Diet 
assembles. Count Itagaki was very emphatic 
upon this point when certain representatives of 
the Daido Danketsu waited on him recently. 
He said that, when he was originally consulted, 
he approved of the objects of the Daido Dan- 
kets, but condemned the idea of organizing a 
party, and that he subsequently repeated this 
opinion to Count Goto in Tokyo, Several 
members of the Old Fryaso, the Count added, 
had taken the trouble to warn him about the 


Daido Dankelsm, pointing out that the effect of 
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such an association would be to step into the 
shoes of the ¥iyufo and appropriate the prize 
for which the latter had toiled so diligently. 
But the Count averred that he cherished no 
ambition calculated to make him jealous of 
anyone working for the public good: he 
should be thoroughly satisfied if Count Goto 
succeeded in converting the Daido Danketsu 
into a powerful organization. To accom- 
plish any reform was no easy matter: it de- 
manded earnestness even to the extent of 
complete self-sacrifice. As for the Fivuto, 
there were people who charged it with being a 
destructive and violent association, but such 
epithets were misapplied. Nothing can be 
achieved without zeal and resolution. To cor- 
rect evil customs even bigoted methods may be 
serviceable. Jean Jacques Rousseau did not 
confine himself to gentle words when he sought 
to mend the evils of his time. That men hold- 
ing these views should have enemies was, of 
course, inevitable: the reformer must be pre- 
pared for that. The Count went on to explain 
that he did not deem it the duty of a true patriot 
to prepare an organization for the purpose of 
raising debates in the approaching Diet and 
airing political animosities. Men who loved 
their country should seek to effect reforms at 
once, hoping, with the aid of Parliament, to ac- 
complish whatever then remained to be done. 
The Liberal leader concluded by reproaching 
the Daido Danketsu for making so much dis- 
turbance about Count Goto’s entry into the 
Cabinet. A man is not to be judged, he said, 
by one action : they must wait and see the result, 
Meanwhile he counselled them to support Count 
Goto loyally and trustfully. 


Tue following is an epitome of an article in the 
Chigai Shigys Shimpé :—The fall in the price 
of stocks of all sorts, noticeable from the be- 
ginning of the present month, has been greatly 
accelerated by an increase in the Bank of Japan’s 
rates of discount. The crisis thus occasioned 
in the stock market causes great surprise and 
anxiety toa number of capitalists. But to us 
the phenomenon presents no singular aspect. 
Indeed we should have been puzzled, had not 
such a fall taken place in the prices of stocks 
and shares. For it was plainly indicated by the 
nature of the circumstances that conspired to 
bring about the abnormal rise lately witnessed. 
The present crisis is a sign of the return of 
financial matters to normal conditions. We 
are delighted to see the promotion of various 
industries by corporated capital, but we regret 
that there is a class of speculators who make 
it their business to float various companies 
merely for the sake of reaping profits on the 
sale and purchase of shares, and who have no 
desire to continue the industries thus inangu- 
rated. Many ignorant or imprudent capitalists 
have been easily duped by these wary specula- 
tors. Much as we hate the wickedness of such 
adventurers, we pity still more the helpless 
ignorance of the cajoled capitalists. Now that 





the latter have been sharply awakened from | 


their sleep, we trust that they will henceforward 
keep a more vigilant watch over the doings of 
whatever companies they are connected with, 


Wrrrive on the subject of the diplomatic ser- 


vice, the Mich? Ntchi Shimbun observes that it! 


is to be sincerely regretted that well informed 
and experienced diplomatists very 
leave the diplomatic service and 
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other office. It does not appear that these men 
are more fitted for their new offices than for 
their former one in the Foreign Office or abroad, 
and for the sake of the efliciency of the diplo- 
matic service, the Wicht Nichi strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of some system by 
which men can be permanently retained in that 
service. The second point to which the Tokyo 
journal directs the attention of the Authorities, 
is the unadvisability of diplomatic officials striv- 
ing, as some of them are doing, to obtain seats 
in the House of Representatives next year. 


When such officials once become members of. 


the Diet, they will most probably find it neces- 
sary to side with some political party. It is, 
however, extremely undesirable that diplomatic 
oflicials should identify themselves with political 
parties. The Michi Nichs, therefore, advises 
them to keep themselves aloof from domestic 
politics as much as possible. Our contem- 
porary next observes that the expenditures pro- 
vided for the Japanese legations abroad are 
decidedly insuflicient for the proper accomplish- 
ment of the objects with which those lega- 
tions are established. The secret service funds 
for the nine legations in the United States, 
England, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, China, and Korea, and for the differ-] al 
ent consulates, 





amount in all to yen 41,000, 


(besides yen 10,000 for entertainments ; while 


the total amount of office expenses for all lega- 
tions and consulates is only yer 110,082. Such 
limited allowances leave little, if any, ntoney to 
be spent for true diplomatic work. Our con- 
temporary then goes on to describe the un- 
dignified appearance of Japanese Legations 
abroad, how in some countries His Majesty's 
Embassy occupies rooms in the third and 
fourth storeys, and how all consulates have ex- 
tremely meagre accommodation. The Nich? 
Nichi acknowledges that it would be extremely 
expensive to hire a whole building for each 
of these Legations. ‘But the occupation of 
rooms in third and fourth stories is by no means 
conducive to the dignity of Legations repre- 
senting this Empire. Rather than establish our 
legations in countries where they are not much 
needed, and rather than appoint diplomatists 
of doubtful capacity, it would be far wiser not 
to establish such legations and not to appoint 
such diplomatists.” Lastly the Michi Michi re- 
marks that the salaries of Ministers are too low 
to enable them to properly discharge their func- 
tions. Under the present circumstances, diplo- 
matists who give full play to their talent, do so 
at the inevitable peril of losivg fortunes or 
plunging themselves into the deep waters of 
debt. This, our contemporary notices, is one 
of the reasons why so many diplomatic officials 
quit the service and go to other offices. If 
men of proper qualifications are to be secured 
for the diplomatic. service, means should be 
devised to enable them to exercise their abil 
fully and efficiently. 

















Ox might have supposed that the fashions of 
sensational journalism had been exhausted, but 
human :ngenuity has still some surprises for us. 
Who, for example, has ever before thought of 
inducting his readers into.secrets overheard by 
listening at key-holes or by lingering under 
open windows? Yet how delightful is the con- 
What a charmingly appropriate em- 
Dellishment to certain in the Worid 


ception | 
columns 





frequently |and Zruth would be a picture of a cat footed 
Sout rier, with his eye applied to the crevice 
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in a door or his ear glued to a key-hole! 
Labouchtre or Yates should be willing to pay 
handsomely for this tip, and we trust that if 
either of them makes use of it, he will senda 
substantial cheque to its great originator, the 
Tokyo Shimpo. Somebody has been listening 
on behalf of that journal outside the Council 
Chamber where the Cabinet meets. While so 
engaged, on an occasion when Count Ito was 
present, the eavesdropper professes to have 
overheard some broken phrases :—‘ At present 
there is no vacancy, but next year 
the House of Peers then 
to the post of President, which he desires to 
occupy Privy Councillor in the 
meanwhile . . . . fortunately he hap- 
pens to be in the capital.” After these frag- 
mentary utterances had been wafted to the 
listener's ears, there followed an interval during 
which the conversation inside became inaudible, 
and then again a certain Minister of State was 
heard to say:—“As he is guided above all 
things by devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try, whether in the Government or not, he will 
not care much about the nature of the post to 
which he is appointed, be it that of Privy Coun- 
cillor or President of the House of Peers. At 

Il events, he says that he is not ia ty to 
join the Government, but... * 
We céngratilale. the. Tokyo Shdmpo upon the 
ingenuity of 1 appetising method of news- 
mongering. It almost equals that other Japa- 
nese invention, the advertisement of patent 
aperient pills by pretty lasses dressed in piquant 
uniform, ringing bells, and dangling satchels 
from street to street. 





in 











We have expressed, and we adhere to, the 
opinion that it is unfair and misleading to draw 
large inferences as to Japanese civilization from 
the fact that a disposition appears to exist 
among a section of the educated classes to 
magnily the patriotic motives of the political 
assassin and to minimize the brutality of his 
methods. The affair of Nishino Buntaro and 
more recently the interview between Count 
Itagaki and Aibara did unquestionably supply 
food for uneasiness and hostile criticism. Look- 
ing at these things from a Western point of 
view, appreciating their incongruity with the 
altered structure of Japanese society, and 
desiring to hasten the severance of every link 
between feudal and constitutional Japan, we 
have not hesitated to write of them in severe 
and uncompromising terms. But when we are 
asked to believe, as the Yapan Herald professes 
to believe, that because Nishino Buntaro was 
not universally held up to opprobrium and 
execration, and because Count Itagaki allowed 
himself to be carried away by romance and 
sentiment in bis interview with Aibara, therefore, 
“the outward signs of Japanese civilization are, 
in mapy cases, only skin-deep,” we decline to 
endorse any such inference. There were many 
admirable features about the spirit that led the 
Japanese Samurai in feudal days to under- 
estimate the value of life, and to be as ready 
to put an end to a public or private enemy 
as he was willing. to sacrifice himself at 
the bidding of a chief or the dictate of duty. 
Among brave and chivalrous men such a 
spirit. must inevitably have been educated by 
such a system. It has always been so ever 
where. The same impulse that led the Athenians 
to erect statues to Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
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tors of leading English periodicals to publish 
seditious articles by Prince Krapotkin to-day. It 
is true that political and social systems original- 
ly represent the tendencies of their time, and 
that if Japan so long endured feudalism, it was 
because she had not-risen to the level of a better 
polity. But these things are all questions of 
degree. In the abstract, a military oligarchy is 
probably as uncivilized as an absolute monarchy, 
but if we compare the annals of France at the 
close of the 18th century with those of Japan 
at the same time, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding in which of the two countries the 
condition of the masses was more consistent 
with civilized canons. Granted that the feudal 
idea of a political enemy has not been entirely 
eradicated, granted that some Japanese are still 
disposed to take the law into their own hands 
against disloyal or unpatriotic persons, and 
granted that’ the survival of this tendency re- 
presents a bond between the men of the A/ezj/ 
and the men of the Zempé era, what then? 
Surely before we settle conclusively that the ex- 
istence of such a bond implies barbarous con- 
ditions, or justifies the hesitation of foreign 
Powers to place their nationals under Japanese 
law, we must first enquire what was the actual 
state of affairs during the Zempé era and how 
it compares with the contemporary state of 
countries now occupying honorable positions 
among Western States. The flippant super- 
ficiality that draws large deductions from the 
slenderest premises may be left to garrulous 
travellers, and so. may the Pharisean habit of 
thanking the Lord that we are not as other 
men are. 


Recentry two Tokyo papers, the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun and the Vomiuri Shimbun, each 
separately requested their readers and the 
public in general to send in votes for probable 
members to represent Tokyo in next year's Diet, 
It is not known from what classes of the public 
the votes collected by these journals were 
principally drawn; but the Mippon, while fully 
alive to the misleading nature of such votes, 
makes an interesting speculation, based on the 
results of its contemporaries’ experiment, as to 
the probable candidates in the different election 
districts in the city. In the first district (Kdji- 
machi, Azabu, and Akasaka ku), the election 
will be contested, according to the Azppon, 
between Mr. Yano Fumio, formerly chief edi- 
tor of the Hoch? Shimbun and one of the most 
prominent members of the Aa/shin/é, and Mr. 
Seki Naohiko, editor of the Wicht Nichi Shim- 
bun, Our contemporary considers that Mr. 
Yano seems to have the better chance of success. 
It regrets that insufficiency of age prevents 
Mr. ‘Takata Sanae, editor of the Yomiurt Shim- 
bun, from entering the contest. 
district (Shiba Ku), the sage of Mita, Mr. 
Fukuzawa, has the whole field in his hands. In 
the third district (Kydbashi Ku), the most hope- 
ful candidates are Mr. Motoda Hajimu, head 
of the Tokyo Barristers’ Association, and Mr. 
Matsuo Seijiro, a lawyer of a high standing. 
The Nippon is inclined to favour Mr. Motoda. 
In the fourth (Nihon-bashi Ku), the fifth (Fu- 
kagawa Ku), and the sixth (Asakusa Ku) 
districts, Mr. Fujita Mokichi, formerly one 
of the most influential editors of the Hoch? 
Shimbun, Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi, the cele- 
brated banker and one of the leaders of 
the Fichi 16 (Self-Government Party), and 
Mr. Nama Shuichi, president of the 








Local Assembly, are fends sy HOR 
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bable successful candidates respectively. In 
the seventh district (Kanda Ku), three candi- 
dates are named, namely, Mr. Oyagi Biichiro, 
formerly head of the Tokyo Barristers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kono Binken, Privy Councillor, and 
Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei, an experienced lawyer 
and an influential member of the Karshin-td. 
Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Kono would 
have the strongest hope of winning the prize ; 
but in the opinion of the Mippon, as he is in 
the service of the Government, the contest 
will lie between the two other gentlemen. 
They are so equally matched that our con- 
temporary is it at a loss to say which will win; 
but it thinks that the university degree of ‘ Hé- 
gakushi “and the title of ‘“ former head of the 
Barristers’ Association” may serve to incline 
the balance in favour of Mr. Oyagi. In the 
eighth district (Hong6 and Shitayaku), we find 
Mr, Taguchi Ukichi, editor of the Xeéza 
Zasshi, and Mr. Fukuchi Gen-ichiro, formerly 
editor of the Nichi Nicht Shimbun. The 
Tokyo journal refrains from giving a decided 
opinion on the probable result of this contest. 
Lastly, in the ninth district (Koisbikawa, Ushi- 
gome, aiid Yotsuyaku), the most likely can- 
didates are Mr. Ukawa Morisaburo, a noted 
writer on French administrative laws, and Mr. 
Yoshino Seikei, Vice-President of ihe Tokyo 
Local Assembly. Mr. Yoshino will have the 
support of the sober section of the constituents, 
but, as Mr, Ukawa is an eloquent speaker, some 
persons consider, that he would make a good 
figure in the Diet. Such are the speculations of 
the Wppon. Our contemporary’s phrophecies 
look tolerably reasonable. They at least serve 
to indicate what sort of people are likely to be 
sent to the House of Representatives next year. 




















One of the most attractive litle volumes we 
have seen for some time is the “ Peninsular and 
Oriental Pocket Book.” It is intended to serve 
us a vade mecum Lo travellers in the great Com- 
pany’s steamers, by which term we now under- 
stand travellers to every part of the world. The 
book is a compendium of useful information 
compressed into small compass, arranged with 
great perspicuity and printed the most 
convenient form. It opens, as might be ex- 
pected, with a pretty full history of the P. & O. 
Company. There we learn that the number of 
steamers flying the four triangles at present is 
54, with an average of 3,887 tons for each ship. 
We iearn also a great deal more that is highly in- 
teresting as to the story of the Company's 
growth and its relations with the Government, 
which latter portion we commend to the atten- 
tion of the Japanese Authorities. There have 
been seasons of vicissitude in the big under- 
taking’s career, but it is ‘pleasant to learn that 
during the ten years ending in 1887, the average 
return paid to the shareholders was £6.12 per 
cent, “During the same period the sum of 
43,110,000 was put aside for building new 
vessels and for general purposes, and of this 
amount £2,552.596 was actually spent in new 
ships, the tonnage constructed amounting to 
92,359 tons.” It may well be supposed that the 
duty of carrying out the mail contract involves 
large expenditure which would not otherwise be 
The subsidies on this account are 
now £350,000 per annum, and the C 
has to spend £2,100,000 in round numbers, so 
that * the revenue to be earned from commercial 
sources must not fall short of £1,800,000" in 


in 


necessary. 








Passing from this 
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history, which is written by Mr, T. Sutherland, 
M.P., chairman of the Board of Directors, we 
find a chapter containing useful hints on out- 
fits, brief notices of the principal ports visited 
by the Company's steamers, then valuable 
papers on various topics—two notices on the 
Suez Canal being by M. Ferd. de Lesseps and 
Mr. Suatherland—and chapters on China and 
Japan by Sir Thomas Wade and Mr, Henry 
Lucy, There are, of course, various time tables, 
and the book concludes with a number of ex- 
cellent little maps, clearly printed and well 
chosen, 


Carrain A. R. Brown left ‘Japan by the 
American mail of the 19th instant. Originally 
sistant Superintendent of the Marine Office 
in the Department of Communications, Captain 
Brown subsequently became foreign President 
of the Japan Mail Steamship Company, in which 
post he was able to render most excellent ser- 
vice, materially assisting the Company in its 
ascent from a somewhat precarious and strug- 
gling position to the highly prosperous and as- 
sured status it now enjoys. Captain Brown 
does not sever his connection with Japan. He 
has gone to England as the Company's repre- 
sentative in that country, and it will be his duty 
to look after ship-building and such other 
business as may require expert superintendence. 
The appreciation in which his uniformly sound 
and prudent management is held by the 
Japanese, has been evinced by a series of 
entertainments given in his honour. His own 
nationals, too, have not heen backward in show- 
ing their affection for an old friend and their 
esteem for one whose record in this country 
strengthens the credit of British integrity and 
business capacity. It is Captain Brown's inten- 
tion, we believe, to reside ir Glasgow, in which 
city he has been appointed Consul for Japan 
by H.E, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 














Ir is within the experience,of every newspaper 
editor in this country that whenever a man'finds 
the world too much- for him, whenever he 
reaches a cul de sac in the ordinary routes of 
business, he turns to journalism as a dernier 
resort, Well or ill educated, accustomed or 
unaccustomed to literary work, sober or drunken, 
virtuous or vicious, every waif is grist, he 
thinks, that comes to the newspaper mill: for 
surely somewhere among the grime and litter of 
a journalistic establishment there should be a 
niche for each outcast and each unfortunate, 
Happily for newspaper folks their minds are 
generally so closely packed with self-conceit as 
to leave no room for any other sentiment: the 
habit of preaching to the public converts them 
into hide-bound Pharisees. Else must some 
shocking reflections invade their serenity as 
they observe the riff-raff of society gravitate thus 
towards them in apparent obedience to the law 
ofaflinities, But your genuine editor's tendency 
is always to look down. Necessity compels 
him to be ever ready to deliver ex-cathedrad 
verdicts upon any conceivable subject at a mo- 
ments notice, and the delightful code of 
journalistic honour enjoins him to stick to his 
verdicts, however battered and bruised they may 
be by the shocks of later logic. Whether the 
world counts him a species of Socratic automaton 
that responds with perfect precision to every 
phase of events, or whether it pronounces him 
an example of “blind and naked ignorance 
delivering bravling judgments ail day long on 
all Gh Rattightea” to himself he remains a 
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little god on a big pedestal, his head in the 
clouds and round his base the legend scrawled 
memo mthi impune lacessat, Yet, let it be 
frankly confessed, his complacency is some- 
times rudely shaken. ‘‘Is it possible,” he is 
driven to ask himself, “that journalism in 
Yokohama really presents to the public the 
appearance of a trade demanding no qualifica- 
tion except to be out at elbows? Is it possible 
that men who have found their intellect too nar- 
row for peddling purposes and their etymology 
too defective for auction clerkship, nevertheless 
think that they could write as good editorials or 
compile as good reports as anything published 
in the Yokohama press?” Perhaps itis possible, 
and perhaps the history of journalism in 
Yokohama furnishes some warrant for the hu- 
miliating hypothesis. 


NotuinG deters men now-a-days. They will 
essay any task, however infinitesmal the pros- 
pect of profit or success. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the age sympathises so strongly with 
work of all kinds. Let it be but known that 
a man is devoting himself earnestly to any line 
of research, and public opinion at once dis- 
tinguishes him from the mass of aimless medi- 
ocrities. It was probably this not altogether 
wholesome state of affairs that inspired the pro- 
jectors of Volapik. If there is one scheme in 
the world apparently more stupendously hope- 
less than another it is the unification of tongues. 
The conviction is eloquently embodied in that 
ancient fable which refers their confusion to the 
curse of heaven, a fate against which man can- 
not dream of struggling successfully. But if 
the practical conception of Volapiik was a 
wonder, what shall we say of the fact that it has 
a tival in the field, There is actually another 
society of clever, educated men who think that 
the peoples of the world can be induced to 
abandon their respective languages in favour of 
a hybrid tongue constructed by mixing the ele- 
ments of several varieties of speech, It must 
be admitted, however, that these latest phi 
thropists show method in their madness, They 
build up their new device for expressing thought 
with English and French materials only, not, 
however, in a very impartial proportion, since 
with the exception of 130 words, the whole of 
the ‘* Anglo-Franca "is French, It is, in short, 
the French language adapted to a simplified 
English Grammar. What it contemplates as 
the tongue of the future may be best understood 
by perusing the following specimen :-— 








‘The creation of an universal language for the inter- 
national relations of peuples be an question much 
controversed since the dec-septieme siecle, While 
the philosophes have un after the other préned it as 
an lien of union and of concorde, and an_ puissant 
levier of civilisation, the litterateurs and the poetes 
semble to be in accord in ni.ing its opportunité and 
many linguistes revoqu encore in doute, in we's jours, 
the possibi.ité of composing an artificiel langue having 
an reel pratique valeur. 

the idee have, despite of this, gagned much tervain 
in France and in Deutschland in these dernier an 
ue esprits ith justesse, that we he 
1 which nouveau besoins surgiss each jour 
the impossibilité of the veille deven the merveilleux 
realité of the leudemsin, No personne songe any more 
niow of faising to be adopted or creing an langue which 
dev to deven un jour, as the (rec in antiquité, or the 
Latin in the Moyen Age, the universel organe of sci 
ence and letters. ‘Ihis be an reve abandouned 
long temps since 

Tt gherch not to remplag any of we's langues (as 
little the English or the Deutsch as the Fr yin 
the relations of peuples, ior yet to oppos the patri- 
otique pensee which have presided at the fondation of 
the Frangais Alliance for the propagation of we’s 
langue. But though the diplomates have an universel 
or commun langue for they's international ripports 
the savants, the voyageurs, and the grand negotiants 


would have grand avantage in a Weise) an 
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moyen of communication simple and pratique, which 
would permett they to enter in direct relations, not 
sole with the different peuples of Europe, but with 
AIL the civilised nations of the terre. 








This is an “ Anglo-Franca” translation of Pro- 
fessor Kirckhoff’s Introduction to his ‘ Complete 
Course of Volapiik.” As for Volapiik itself, 
many of its best friendshave partially turned their 
backs onit. They say that its inventor, Schleyer, 
having been at once too arbitrary in his methods 
and toocircumscribed in his conceptions, the lan- 
guage he desired is only kept alive by the reve- 
rence that his memory inspires, an artificial sti- 
mulus. Believing still in the possibility of a 
“‘world-speech ” they have nevertheless lost 
faith in Volapik. Hence a third auempt, neither 
Volaptik nor Anglo-Franca. It commences busi- 
ness in a practical manner through the medium 
of an organ called the Znterprefor, which is pub- 
lished at Leipzig in three languages, English, 
German, and French. Its promoters denounce 
Volapiik thus :-— 


‘The Volapik grammar, the declension, conjuga 
the prefixes, suffixes, and entire words were purely and 
simply “invented” by Schleyer, were framed, that is 
to say, according to his arbitrary discretion. He has 











changed the forms f words taken from natural lan 
and utterly uncalled-for 
1 


guages in a like arbitrar 
manner, and has confined the extant word-mate 
derivable from tongues of the civilized world withi 
the narrowest bounds by excessive and unwarra 
consideration for a few unimportant and mentally 
limited* peoples. In thus assuming the pleasure of 
an individual as the one source of universal language 
he has turned the current into a false chan 

ever great may be his merit in opening th 
concerning a universal language. For 
thority is not sufficient to convince the enti 
world that just his invention offers the 
possible solution of this problem, neither can his au 
thority prevent other ingenious inventors from devising 
new world-languages and trying to propagate them ; 
and he has no assurance that this movement, which 
he already can scarcely hold to a uniform course, will 
not split after his death. 


The Jnterpretor, however, does not aim either 
at destroying Volaptik or replacing it. Its 
fluence is to be exercised simply with the object 
of settling “the questions called up by the 
creation of a world-speech in a way precluding 
further doubt or dispute.” The story of the 
new theory will be best understood from the 
words of the Zu/erprefor itself :— 
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‘The reson that many languages are less adapted 
than others for the expression of the must diversified 
thoughts lies ly in the circumstance, that they are 
less highly developed, ‘They may possess a multitude 
of characteristic designations for certain objects, and 
but few expressions for collective or abstract ide: 
furthermore, many exceptions in the designation of 
relations (inflection, etc.). In such tongues the lin- 
guistic spirit has not yet gained the heights of abstract, 
philosophical conception ; the general is still in great 
part hidden from sight by the special, 

With growing ational culture grows 
capabil ty of the language for expressing con 
better and more clearly, ‘Ihe more logica 
tion of a people becomes, the more active becomes the 
demand after more convenient and regular modes of 
expression in place of clumsy and irregular gram. 
mat eal forms. 
hus it happens, that the languages of the most 
highly civilized nations are the easiest to | Lea 
ing out of consideration non-European literary lan. 
guages, we fiud that the Euglish, German, and French 
langunges, each of which possesses peculiar and 
marked advantages, are at once the most expressive 
und ‘the easiest. The fact, that they 
peoples comparatively numerous, 1 
carrying their evolution up to a higher plane than 
other languages have reached 

‘The English, being the most easily learned among 
civilized Tan) Ss, exercises a power ot 
attract on; it isa fact, that in Ameri descendants 
of inhabitants whose mother tongue was not English 
always adopt this language. , English is spoken, 
not only in England and America, but throughout 
Au tralia and in many parts of Afvica and Asia, and 

likewise known in all countries of continental 
ype. In view of the natural law, that the larger 
attiacts the smaller, and that the stronger overcomics 
the weaker, it way be quite confidently assumed, that 
the English language, which is now the most widely 
spread among all languages of western Europe, will | 
absorb all the rest, if the development of culture con- 

resent cour: 
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it is true, that 
ges over other languages ; these advantages 


glish possesses considerable 


is 


however, not absolute, German hasin turn advantages 
over English; and French, Italian, and Spanish have 
advantages over both, 

Asin other spheres of human activity, culture comes 
to the aid of Nature, in like manner an idiom may be 
developed by making in some one language well-con. 
sidered alterations, based upon reason and science, 
which new idiom would be superior in every respect to 
all others. Such a language’ alone wil be able to 
conquer the world, ‘he world-speech ought not tu 
be the merely tolerated hand-maid of the natural 
languages, but should in a degree take precedence of 
them all, as the national speech of a country dominates 
the various provincial dialects. 

‘The English language possessing relatively the most 
advantages, we must, in deliberately framing a uni. 
versal language for civilized humanity—a World. 
speech, in short —eliminate the inferior characteristics 
and rudimentary forms in English, and evgraft upon 
this latter language the elements of superiority found 
in others. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the scheme of the 
framers of the new world-speech is to take Eng- 
lish as a stock and graft upon it portions of all the 
other principal languages of the world. The 
process of selecting slips and grafting them re- 
mains to be explained, but the broad principle is 
that all words belonging to the literary lan- 
guages are to be admitted, their most primitive 
forms being taken and their orthography made 
to correspond with their pronunciation by edu- 
cated persons. A grammar has, of course, to 
be fixed at the outset. Here, then, are examples 
of the declension of a noun, the conjugation of 
a verb, and so forth :— 





























Ilom = the man lom = the men 

ov ilom = of the man — | ov 7 om = of the man 

tu ilom = to the man tui om = to the men 
(oat) ilomn = (ace. the man} (vat) Tom = (ace) the men, 








Es om = men 
ov es om = of men, etc, 


Un om = aman 
ov un om = of aman 


Bismarck = Bi 
cks, 


Ov Maria = Maria’s; ov 
marel’s; i Bismarck = the Bism 


ConsuGaTion.—Personal pronouns: m 
yu = you, thou; hi =he; shi = she; Jo 
She, it (neutral pronoun of unity); sa = tha 

one (a person); wi = we; vw = you (plu) 
they (neutral pronoun of pluvality);.se 

flexive prone Tense and Mode words: 
prese Germ. licb-te) = past 
Fiench se-ra) = future ti 
conception (Subjunctive); 7# (comp. Fen 
pus) = conception of the non act 
tional); matt = doubt (Dubitativ 
dirfte) awe = necessity (categori 
verd = Passive. Adjective forms: ed 
(past participle); cay = duration (present p 
ciple). 

With these 21 short words all forms of the verb 
ave constructed by combination or by blending. 
Examples: tu lov = 10 love ; lov = Jove; mi (du) 
lov = Love (am loving); ya te lov = you lov 
(did love); Aé ra lov = he will love ; shi mé Lor 
she may love; wi ri lov = we would love; v1 aw! 
= ye ought to (should) love; mi verd lov = lam 
loved; midu’d (dued) lov =1 have loved (I have 
now done with loving); yu te'd Lov=thou (you) hadst 
loved 5 Ad va’d lov = he will have loved ; shi mé ed 
lov ='she may have loved ; wi ri'd Lov = we would 
have loved ; vu mait ed lov=you might have love 
loa art ed lov = they ought to (should) have loved. 
Ne passive is constructed in just the same 

rd ix always inserted before the verb ¢ 
rd lov = 1am loved; yu ted 
loved. — Participles 
—loving ; low’ ed = loved ; kom ed = come (past 
p) [nthe imterrogative form the auxilia ts 
before the sul, eg. du mi lov ? = do I love ?, 














loa 


















































on 
mi (du 
thou (you) 



















ra ht ko will he come? 
Retative Proxoun. Common form = ke: for 
example: Hi utshél, ke (du) sing = the bird which 





is singing ; il hauz, oat dud i= the 
which Phave seen; Tom, (es) ke (du) work =the | 
men who are work Relative personal pronoun 

Ai (who). ‘The relative pronouns are also used 
interrogatively. 

PRrevosition 
take the acc 
in the garden, mi gO in tu il ga 
garden, 

Numerats: 
fit, is, 7=set, 8 
(ti), 100 =tshent, 1000 
—Ta=ien doa, 26=d 
= fir mil, 1889 = (in) mil &tshent St'te nain. 
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write for the Jnferpretor, which appears monthly, 
edited by M. Karl Lentze, at Leipzig, and costs 
two shillings half-yearly. 


Latery meetings of members of the Karshin-to 
have been disturbed in various places by soshé. 
The Mainichi Shimbun has received a telegram 
from Nanao in the provice of Noto, dated the 
14th instant, reporting another instance of the 
reckless conduct of some soshi at a meeting of 
the Aa/shin-fo held at Wajima on the 13th 
instant. Their behayiour at Osaka and Nu- 
mazu having been so generally condemned by 
the public and the press, and their imprudence 
having compelled the Government to issue 
rigorous instructions to local police as to the 
regulation of public meetings, these sosh/ought 
by this time, says our contemporary, to have 
been induced to reflect upon their situation and 
to become more considerate in their bela- 
viour. But the telegram from Nanao revea's 
the regrettable fact that all expectations as 
to an improvement ini the morals of the 
soshi was unfounded. Our contemporary com- 
ments thus on the intelligence :-— What ob- 
ject can these reckless people have in indulging 
in such acts of violence? They may indeed be 
able to disturb either speeches or friendly meet- 
ing, but they cannot touch political principles, 
which are things of the mind. They may 
dulge in acts of violence hundreds or thousands 
of times, but they will never be able to annihi- 
late the principles of the Aaishin-fo. They 
should, on the contrary, easily understand that, 
in proportion to the increase of acts of violence 
on their part, their credit and influence will 
gradually die out. It is really a pity that, being 
unable to comprehend this plain truth, they 
offer themselves as targets for public ridicule 
and disgust, by following a course of action 
quite contrary to their proposed principles. 
Ignorant and inexperienced folks may deem it 
a pleasure to indulge in such conduct. What is 
incomprehensible to us is that men who occupy 
leading positions among the party (to which 
these soshé belong) should pass such things 
unnoticed, without the slightest effort to remedy 
so disgraceful a state of affairs. Whether a 
party shall be victorious in the political field or 
not, depends upon whether it enjoys the sym- 
pathy of the public. And whether it enjoys 
public sympathy or not, does not depend upon 
its physical strength, but upon whether its 
principles suit the needs of the times. These 
considerations ought to have conclusive weight 
with men who desire to see the establishment of 
good government by means of party struggles.” 





ANOTHER number, or rather an extra number, 
of the Japanese Fairy Tale Series has just been 
issued by the Kobunsha. This volume is the 
nineteenth of the series. It is much bulkier 
than any of its predecessors, and yields to none 
of them in the genuinely supernatural character 
of its contents. Who that is happy enough to 
live in Japan has failed to be enchanted at some 
time or other by that incomparable scene, moon- 
light in a bamboo grove, when the level rays of 
the opal-breathed disc, ‘like golden bars, lie 
on the landscape green with shadows brown 
between”? The feathery bamboos glowing 
like plumes of blossom in the mellow halo, and 
the quivering mosaic over which they bow their 
heads, make a picture that has sunk deep into 
the consciousness of the country’s poets and 
painters, and inspired this dainty le; of 
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cutter in the stem of a bamboo, where, as a 
tiny infant, her beauty ‘glows like a fire-fly,” 
the fairy is carried home and lives for twenty 
years with the old man and his wife, growing 
meanwhile into a maiden so transcendently 
lovely that all the grandees of the land fall in 
love with her and even the Emperor learns to 
think of no one else. A child of the moon, she 
has been condemned to expiate some great sin 
by two decades’ exile upon earth, and it is 
of course out of the question that she should 
become the spouse of any mundane being. 
Therefore to all her suitors she is pitiless, 
sending them away upon impossible errands, 
their method of performing which and their 
adventures form the chief subject of the le- 
gend. To the Emperor alone she shows a 
litle tenderness, not indeed returning his af- 
fection, but carrying on with him a very 
pretty correspondence, which serves to keep 
alive the imperial gentleman's passion and to 
renders him proof against the charms of all other 
damsels, At last the time comes for the en- 
trancing coquette to return to her silver palace, 
the passionless orb, and she takes her departure 
with great éc/d/ among very curious and striking 
circumstances, Her last letter to the forlorn 
monarch and a phial of elixir vite which she 
leaves behind, are burned by the Emperor's 
command on the top of a mountain, thence- 
forth named /'uji-no-Vama, the deathless 
mountain, The legend is rendered into simple 
and picturesque English by the Rev. G. Rothsay 
Miller, who will not, we sincerely hope, bring 
his literary labours to a close with this volume. 
The illustrations are poor: they show nothing 
of the admirable skill for which the Japanese 
engraver is famous. The punctuation, also, is 
exasperating, but the story and the manner of 
telling it are simply delightful. Mr. Miller 
appropriately dedicates it “to the blessed chil- 
dren in the far-away Home Lands,” and we 
prophesy that many a bright little face will glow 
with eager interest when the story of Princess 
Splendour is told by nursery firesides in Anglo- 
Saxon homes. 





Tue telegram published by us on Tuesday with 
reference to the report of a Royal Commission 
has perplexed many persons. One of our local 
contemporaries surmises that the message can- 
not possibly refer to England, inasmuch as, in 
the first place, there is no Royal Commission 
sitting at present on military affairs, and in the 
second, the number of troops said to have been 
recommended by the Commission for a mini- 
mum standing army, namely 110,009, is little 
more than half of the present standing army. 
The first of these arguments would be tolerably 
conclusive could we be sure that a Royal Com- 
mission had not been appointed since the receipt 
of our last detailed advices from home. It does 
not by any means follow that the fact of ils ap- 
pointment would have been telegraphed by 
Reuter. As for the second argument, we read 
the telegram to mean that a minimum standing 
army of 110,000 men, for service at home, is 
recommended, supplemented by a body of 
50,000 on the Landwehr lines. For service 
abroad there would be a Colonial Army re- 
cruited on the voluntary system as at present. 
The number of regular troops on the home 
establishment is now nominally 107,000. The 
proposal would therefore-amount to a small 
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serve. But the important feature of the recom- 
mendation is compulsory service. The actual 
number of men with the colours would not be 
materially altered, but, on the other hand, every 
able-bodied subject in the United Kingdom 
between the age of 20 and 40, clerics excepted, 
would be undergoing or would have undergone, 
military training. Of conrse the national 
strength for warlike purposes would be im- 
mensely augmented by such a measure. To 
many Englishmen the idea of conscription 
is still most distasteful. They cannot bear 
to contemplate the disturbance caused by 
such a system in the domain of trade and 
manufacture, nor can they patiently brook the 
notion of the “liberty of the subject” being 
interfered with. But there is no doubt that, 
during recent years, public opinion has been 
gradually veering round to the compulsory sys- 
tem. Those that once opposed it are beginning 
to appreciate the hard logic of facts, and to 
understand that the maintenance of national in- 
dependence now-a-days, when all Europe is an 
armed camp, entails more than the sacrifice of 
gold pieces. To the tax-payer the change from 
voluntary to compulsory service would bring dis- 
tinct relief, though indirectly it might cost the 
country more. The Colonial Army, recruited by 
Volunteers, would acquire great attractions in 
the eyes of all persons who desired to avoid the 
necessity of serving at home on comparatively 
small pay. We find no difficulty, therefore, in 
supposing that the telegram applies to England. 
That Reuter should have sent us such a long 
message about Belgium—the only conceivable 
alternative—is quite inconsistent with his usual 
habit. 








Tue Nippon of the 21st instant, writing on the 
subject of the Tokaido Railway, regrets that 
politicians both in and out of the Government 
are very indifferent to questions of material im- 
portance like railway management. Whether 
the recent accidents, especially those of Mr. 
Hida and of Governor Sekiguchi, were caused 
by the carelessness of the sufferers themselves, 
or whether the railway officials are not in some 
respects to blame, has not been distinctly as- 
certained. Nor is our contemporary in a 
position to say that the circumstances have been 
investigated by the Government so thoroughly as 
to give satisfaction to the relatives of the killed. 
It is to be desired that some step of this nature 
should be taken. The Tokyo journal suggests 
that the Government should institute strict en- 
quiry in every case of accident ona railway, and 
urges the Authorities to take every possible 
measure towards ensuring the safety of travellers 
by rail. 





We have to compliment the Fomiuri Shimbun 
on a very pretty combination of solemnity and 
sarcasm. In its issue of the 19th instant it 
suggests to the Cabinet a plan for solving the 
present political embarrassment. The post of 
Minister to two of the most important countries 
is now vacant, namely China and England, 
by the death of Mr. Shioda and by the return 
of Viscount Kawase, respectively. And now a 
third vacancy is expected, as Mr. Mutsu is 
understood to be resolved upon seeking election 
to the House of Representatives. Our contem- 
porary accordingly proposes that Ambassadors to 
the more important countries should be of Shin- 
nin instead of Chokunin rank, as at present, and 
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Thus much premised, our contemporary goes on 
to advise that the chiefs of the three parties of the 
Kaishinto, the Fichito, and the Fiyuso,namely 
Counts Okuma, Inouye, and Itagaki, should be 
appointed His Majesty’s Representatives to the 
three countries above named. The absence of 
these statesmen, we are told would enable the 
Government to carry out the principle of a 
Monarchical Cabinet as announced by Counts 
Kuroda and Ito. Lastly the Tokyo paper ob- 
serves that the Embassy at Washington would 
be best taken care of by Count Inouye, as 
Americans are sociable and practical people ; 
that Count Okuma would be the most suited for 
England, where people are noted for their hardy 
and tenacious character, while at Peking the 
interests of this country could be suitably looked 
after bya man of Count Itagaki’s purity and 
courage. 





A most enjoyable garden party was given on 
Wednesday by His Excellency the President of 
the Privy Council and Countess Ito at their 
suburban residence at Takanawa, A very large 
number of people were present, Princes of the 
Blood, Ministers of State, Foreign Represen- 
tatives, and most of the leading residents of 
Tokyo and Yokohama; but the grounds are so 
spacious that this brilliant assemblage only 
sufficed to give colour to the scene. Happily, 
the weather, though occasionally threatening, 
held up until evening, and the alternate gleams 
of sunshine and drifts of cloud added much to 
the picturesqueness of the wide view over valley 
and sea, The Guards’ Band played, and a 
section of the guests occupied the ball-room 
assiduously, but it was observable that the Japa- 
nese ladies ‘took less part than usual in this 
essentially Western pastime. The guests were 
received by the President of the Privy Council 
and Countess Ito, supported by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kanematsu and Mr. Sannomiya, and refresh- 
ments were served under a large pavilion in 
the garden. 


In March of this year a great debate took place 
in the Prussian Diet on. the question of the 
relative importance of ancient and modern lan- 
guages in education. Strong representations 
were brought forward in favour of attaching less 
importance to Latin and Greek and spending 
less time in their study; and much dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the existing condition 
of the Gymnasia, which practically force the 
youth of the middle classes to take a classical 
training. The Minister for Education, Herr 
von Goszler, however, gave little encouragement 
to the reformers, and declared his resolve to 
stick by the classics. Professor Virchow, ina 
short speech, spoke slightingly of the value of 
classical studies, which in his opinion had 
during the past forty years gone from bad to 
worse. He was far from believing that a 
classical education was the only suitable train- 
ing for the mind ; and as a practical example of 
his argument he cited the Japanese students in 
Berlin, whose studies he declared to be tho- 
roughly satisfactory in spite of their ignorance 
of Latin and Greek. 





A Grievous disappointment awaits one of those 
gentlemen who believe that Consuls have been 
appointed abroad chiefly to settle wagers, and to 
reply to or forward silly letters. This credulous 
In a postal card, 
autifully 
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person hails from Lausanne. 
which, ere it reached Tokyo, was very 
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as follows: “This postal card is written to settle 
a bet. Itis believed that a card can go round the 
world in 120 days by the route which is indicated 
below. Be good enough therefore to state the 
date of its receipt and despatch by you opposite 
the name of the city, and mail it at once to the 
next in order. If you are deeply anxious to be 
recouped for your outlay in the matter you can 
have it on application.” The places at which 
this genial person desired his missive to call are, 
Teheran, Calcutta, Bangkok, Canton, Yédo (!), 
and Costa Rica. The majority of our readers 
will, we have no doubt, be pleased to learn that 
as 107 days had already elapsed ere the card 
reached Japan, its chances of reaching home in 
time are exceedingly slender. 


Tue Hyogo News of the 18th inst. says:—A 
telegram received here yesterday announces that 
an Edict has been issued by the Emperor of 
China ordering the immediate construction of a 
line of railway from Peking to Hankow. From 
this it appears that the immediate future of rail- 
way communication in China is not altogether so 
gloomy as the destruction of the bridge at Tien- 
tsin reasonably led foreigners to believe likely. 
* * * One of the oldest residents of Kobe, Mr. F. 
Walsh, was last evening entertained at dinner 
by a number of friends on the occasion of his 
approaching departure from a town with which 
he has so long been associated, and where he 
still retains no inconsiderable interests. The 
gathering was confined chiefly to old members 
of the K. R. and A. C., an institution of which 
the guest of the evening has always been a 
zealous supporter. 











Says the Rising Sun of the 15th inst. :—About 
1 a.m. on the morning of the 8th inst., a fire 
broke out in a drapery store at the corner of 
Higashi-hamano-machi, and afterwards spread 
to Nishi-hamano-machi, resulting in the total 
destruction of 36 houses and 4 godowns, and 
considerable damage to a number of other 
houses and godowns in the vicinity, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the numerous native fire 
brigades, ably assisted by detachments from 
the Russian flag-ship Admiral Nachimoff 
and the U.S. S. Marfon. The houses de- 
stroyed included the office of the 18th National 
Bank, the Jiu-shei-sha printing oflice, Tajiroya’a 
porcelain store, Sasaki’s clock store, and other 
large stores of various descriptions. The total 
loss sustained is estimated at over yen 100,000. 





Accorpinc to the Shrnonome Shimbun, 
translated by the Hyogo News, a dastardly 
outrage has been attempted, having for its 
object the destruction of the newly erected 
Higashi Hongangi. Surely it cannot be diffi- 
to trace the author of this shameful act. The 
Kobe paper says :-—‘‘ On the gth instant some 
person made an offering of 500 candles to the 
Higashi Honganji in aid of the ceremony that 
took place when the new temple was completed. 
Two days afterwards one of these candles was 
lighted, and almost immediately exploded with 
a tremendous report, filling the building with 
smoke and flame. Happily the ceiling was not 
injured, and the narrow escape that occurred is 
proved by the fact that the remaining candles 
turned out to be stuffed with dynamite.” 
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A sew omnibus company has been started in 
Tokyo, under the name of the Compagnie Géné- 
raje des Omnibus de Tokyo, At present it: 

eons seem confined to the Kanda district, 
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one of the main stations being al the foot of 
Kudan hill, The ‘busses are flaunting vehicles, 
which overtop all the lesser traffic of the streets, 
Indeed they appear to the pedestrian as they 
approach somewhat like the vans of a travelling 
circus. Perched high up on the roof sits the 
driver, in a red coat and stove-pipe hat; while 
the conductor in the rear sports a gay képi, and 
has quite a military air. The ‘busses bear the 
name of a London maker, although the name 
of the company on the panels is in French. It 
is to be hoped that cleanliness may be one fea- 
ture of these new ‘busses ;—it is strikingly 
absent in other public conveyances. 


‘Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
18th instant were as follows:— 
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Yux. 
Notes issued ...... 61,890,368 
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61,890,368 
Of the total amount of notes, the sum of yen 
6,197,859 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,692,509 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 381,983 as compared with 
yen 56,074,492 at the end of the previous week, 
Ir is stated that the articles remaining unsold 
in the Fine Arts Exhibition at Uyeno will be 
raffled for, tickets for the raffle costing one yen 
each. There are to be prizes for all purchasers 
of tickets—without this arrangement the rafile 
would be illegal, we believe—but the value of 
the prizes will vary from a thousand yen to 
ten sen. The object of the raffle is to obtain 
funds for the erection of a permanent fine arts 
museum, to take the place of the flimsy wooden 
instructure where the annual exhibitions are now 
held. Viscount Sano, President of the Riuchi- 
kai, is the promoter of the scheme, and we 
heartily hope that success will attend his efforts. 





We have received the following letter from 
Shanghai :— 
© Nortu Cains Famine Revie Fusp,” 
Shanghai, 14th May, 1889. 
S1n,—I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of a remittance of dollars five hundred and eighty- 
‘one and 41 cents which has reached me to-day, 
amount subscribed through your office by foreign cesidents 
in Japan for credit of the “North China Famine Relief 
fund.’? 
‘The fund closes on the 15th instant. 
T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
HM, Hinuier, 
Hon. Secretary. 
‘The Manager, 
Fapan Mail Office, Yokohama. 


Ir is rumoured in Tokyo that the post of Japa- 
nese Representative in Peking may be given to 
Mr. Watanabe, now President of the Imperial 
University, and that Admiral Viscount Enomoto 
will, in that event, succeed Mr. Watanabe. The 
Tokyo Shimpo, in publishing this rumour, says 
that Viscount Enomoto has long been believed 
to be desirous of becoming President of the 
University, but we find it difficult to imagine 
that the latter office should be preferred to the 
portfolio of a Minister of State. 








Count Iracaxt visited the Imperial Palace 
about one o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
instant, and was admitted into the Imperial pre- 
sence. As Counts Ito and Saigo also visited 
the Palace about the same time, Count Itagaki 
had a conversation with these two statesmen 
after audience with His Majesty. He left 
o'clock.— Fiji Shimpo. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF MR. 


a ae 


. HUBBARD. 


HE closing days of the Honourable 
Mr. Hupparp’s career in Japan as 
Representative of the United States have 
been made memorable by a series of 
demonstrations not previously witnessed 
on the departure of any foreign diploma- 
tist. 
more than one association of leading Ja- 


Almost every Minister of State and 


panese subjects have entertained the out- 
going Minister, and it is stated on good 
authority that the EMPEROR, when receiv- 
ing Mr. HUBBARD in farewell audience, 
went far beyond the words of stereotyped 
adieu usually employed by His Majesty 
on such occasions. Of course there is no 
difficulty in understanding this unusual 
ebullition of feeling. It is an evidence of 
Japan’s gratitude to the United States for 
substantial aid in the achievement of her 
most cherished purpose. She has not yet 
fully achieved that purpose, it is true; 
but no incident or series of incidents in 
tlie long struggle has so materially helped 
her as America’s open secession from the 
league of Treaty Powers. By this act the 
the United States 
emphatically proclaimed that it no longer 


Government of has 
regards Japan as an inferior State ; that it 
no longer hesitates to submit its citizens 
to Japanese jurisdiction ; that it no longer 
questions the justice of Japan’s tile to 
enter thé comity of Western nations on 
equal terms. Fortune willed that Mr. 
HuBBARD should be the mouth-piece of 
this invaluable proclamation, Through him 
America authorizes the Japanese people 
to cite her as an unimpeachable witness 
that the day of their humiliation is past, 
and that they must henceforth be allowed 
to exercise all the rights of civilized inde- 
pendence. 
Republic can with propriety be subjected 
to the processes of Japanese law, assuredly 
citizens of any other 
country in the world need not shrink fram 
the same risk; if American interests in 
Japan can safely dispense with special 
restrictions and conventions, then 
doubtedly the interests of no other Power 


If citizens of the American 


the subjects or 


un- 


call for greater timidity. There is not 
any effective answer to these contentions. 
America, by publicly espousing Japan’s| 
cause, may be said to have solved the 
problem of Treaty Revision. That the 
country’s heart should leap to recognise so 
momentous an act of graceful justice, is 
natural, and Mr. HUBBARD, on the eve of 
his departure, has become the recipient 
of 
consistent with due diplomatic reserve. 
Mr. HusBBarD, of course, did not create 
the situation that has ended so happily. 
To his predecessor, a man of the noblest} 
impulses and highest instincts, ngs 
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as the practical representative of Ameri- 
can liberality. It was Judge BINGHAM 
who taught the Japanese that there is at 
least one country willing to venture some- 
thing in the cause of international justice 
and international friendship, and it was 
Judge BINGHAM who won the Government 
at Washington to adopt his own mag- 
nanimous and prescient views. Unhappily 
he had not the satisfaction of consummat- 
ing his admirable work. He could only 
play the comparatively thankless and ap- 
parently fruitless part of pioneer, and 
though, when he left this country, the 
confidence of Japan in American good- 
will and American fairness was just as 
strong as the practical exercise of those 
qualities leaves it to-day, that brighter era 
for which Judge BINGHAM laboured so 
unremittingly had not yet come in sight. 
By him, however, its advent had been 
made certain, and we are only reaping 
now the seed which he sowed. On the 
other hand, if Mr. HUBBARD cannot claim 
to have created this opportunity, he has at 
all events shown himself the man to utilize 
it. ‘The details of the course pursued by 
him are not yet public property. We can 
only say confidently that had he not been 
found thoroughly helpful, affairs might still 
be waiting the dénoument reached more than 
three monthsago. Nothing couldhave been 
easier than to abide by the traditions that 
had long governed the attitude of Western 
States toward Japan. In such a line of 
conduct Mr. HupBarp would not have 
lacked support or approval. That 
chose rather to obey the higher principles 
with which the name of America is as- 
sociated in her Oriental policy, must be 
placed to his credit. He leaves this 
country with the assurance that, if any 
value attaches to the friendship and 
gratitude of the most progressive empire 
in the East, his record as United States’ 
Representative has been eminently suc- 
cessful. With what zeal or ability he has 
watched over the more direct interests 
of his nationals, it scarcely belongs to 
our context to discuss, but authoritative 
testimony on this point has been borne 
by an address which American citizens 
in Japan presented to their departing 
Minister. It thus stand on Mr. 
Husparp's record not only that he won 
for his country the lasting friendship and 
gratitude of Japan, but also that he was 
able at the same time to retain the con- 
fidence of his own nationals—a significant 
combination of results, showing, as it does, 
that the days are past when to treat this 
country with liberality and  trustfulness 
was to incur the censure of foreign local 
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THE TRANSFER OF THE RAILWAYS 
TO A PRIVATE COMPANY. 
i 


CCORDING to the Choya Shimbun 
of the rgth inst., the proposed new 
railway company, about which rumour has 
been very busy for some time, is to be 
established with a capital of yen 70,000,000, 
of which 36,000,000 will be employed in 
buying up the Government lines, the re- 
maining 34,000,000 being used for the 
construction of lines at present projected 
by the Railway Bureau. The scheme of 
establishing such a company was pro- 
posed, according to the Choya, by a cer- 
tain Minister of State for some financial 
connected with the Nobles’ 
Bank. Viscount INouyE, Direetor of the 
Railway Bureau, is said to have expressed 
entire approval, and is spoken of as the 
probable President of the new company. 
There.cannot be any second opinion, we 
imagine, as to the advisability of the step 
from the point of view of public conveni- 
ence. In the hands of a private company, 
the management of the railways ought to 
lose something of the official perfunctori- 
ness now apparent. On the whole, it has 
been decidedly to the national advantage 
that the construction and control of the ~ 
greater portion of the roads should have 
undertaken by the Government. 
Good work has been done; the ehterprise, 
encouraged at the outset when private 
capital still held timidly aloof,- was sub- 
jected to salutary checks so soon as spe- 
culation threatened to run riot; a large 
number of competent experts have been 
trained, and, comparatively speaking, the 
whole system reflects great credit on the 
nation. But the time has come when Japan 
wants something better than superior 
mediocrity, and she is more likely to get 
what she wants from private owners than 
from official management. We do not, for 
our own part, sympathise much with the 
complaints heard now-a-days about want 
of punctuality and insufficient accommoda- 
tion. on the Tokaido line. How many 
railways are there in the West where 
accurate time is kept over some three 
hundred miles of road? Even on old lines 
of that length a loss of from fifteen minutes 
to an hour is not severely criticised, and 
on anew road where a great number of 
the employés must of necessity be quite 
strange to the work, perfect regularity 
would be little short of a miracle. The 
really admirable rapidity with which the 
road was constructed ought to be remem- 
bered, for it carries with it the rider that 
the Authorities opened the line to traffic 
at the very earliest moment without wait- 
ing to have everything in spic-and-span 
Their financial duty not+less than 
their public obligation dictated this course, 
and it is not just to apply to the service in 
its present state a standard furnished by 
roads long in operation. We are inclined 
‘8, GPR tod also, that the dimensions 
“have taken the manage- 
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ment somewhat by surprise. It used 
to be maintained that festina lente was 
the wisest motto for railway construc- 
tors in Japan ; that the disposition of the 
Japanese to avail themselves of this fashion 
of locomotion was at best doubtful, and 
that the process of educating a taste for 
railways must proceed pari passé with 
their creation. Events have entirely falsi- 
fied this forecast, but a lingering belief 
in it may possibly have survived until the 
opening of the Tokaido road, especially 
since severe competition from the steam- 
ship side was to be anticipated. At all 
eventsit is plain that the rolling stock pro- 
vided for the service of the road was in- 
sufficient. Trains may be seen daily 
arriving in Tokyo with scores of third- 
class passengers standing up amid closely 
packed masses of seated fellow-travellers. 
The Japanese, in fact, are essentially a 
railway-loving people. So far as we can 
judge, they suffer more from sea-sickness 
than folks in the West, and being, for the 
rest, spry, active bodies, they like to be 
carriednimbly totheir destination. Doubt- 
less the present insufficiency of carriage 
accommodation will soon be remedied, 
_ and improvements in other directions 
applied also. It is surely needless, for 
example, that the service on the Tokyo- 
Yokohama line should be disturbed because 
the trains from Nagahama to Yokohama 
sometimes arrive late. These, however, 
are minor points. Only persons entirely 
blind to the immense difficulty of organis- 
ing a railway service through a distance 
of several hundred miles witha staff of 
which the greater part must be 
experienced, if not wholly new to the 
work, will be slow to applaud the achieve- 
ments of the Railway Bureau thus far. 
What a gauntlet of criticism the Authorities 
must have run had they, months ago, 
trebled the staff on the roads in operation 
in order to obtain trained men for the 
Tokaido service! Let us be just before 
we are critical. Ina certain sense it is 
complimentary to Japan that people should 
have already forgotten her comparative 
juvenility in respect of railway construc- 
tion, and that they should clamour for 
excellence only attained elsewhere by 
long and painful experience. But this 
flattery by implication threatens to hurt 
her reputation more than it soothes her 
vanity. Better judge her by what may be 
reasonably expected and give her credit 
for everything over and above that es- 
timate. 
think, a most praiseworthy record in the 
matter of railways, and if the transfer of 
the lines to private hands seems now 
desirable, it is because officialdom every- 
where is officialdom. The public will make 
its wants known and find readier means of 
enforcing their satisfaction when it has to 
deal with private owners, and the Govern- 
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Thus judged she can show, we 


ment will have divested itself of a re- 


sponsibility that does not properly devolve 
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A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 

~ + 

MONG the pictures displayed during 

the last ten days of the -Fine Arts 
Exhibition at Uyeno there was one that 
attracted much attention. It was a figure 
of Jizo Bosatsu, about two feet high, 
every detail finished with all the elaborate 
care lavished by the old masters on their 
choicest works. The only parts of the 
body exposed were the face, arms and 
feet, as is always the case in these re- 
ligious paintings, but the lines and colour- 
ing of these portions plainly showed the 
hand of a great expert. 
firm, the contours were delicate, and the 
colouring, though centuries had passed 
since the time of its application, remained 
mellow if not fresh. But it was in the 
treatment of the drapery that the artist 
had put forth his greatest strength. The 
folds hung with indescribable softness 
and fidelity to nature, and the splendid 
brocades of the priestly vestments were de- 
picted so inimitably that one felt inclined to 
caress the soft, rich stuff. The picture was 
not signed : paintings of religious subjects 
seldom if ever bear any cachet in Japan. 
Fortunately, however, it had a well au- 
thenticated history extending back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the days 
of. the celebrated Kohégen, or KANO 
Moronosu. In 1559 when MOTONOBU 
died, this picture was among the treasures 
he left behind him. Its painter had died 
just seven hundred years earlier (859), 
being no other than Kosz NO KANAOKA, 
the father of Japanese pictorial art. Every 
one giving any thought to the subject 
knows that the most unerring judge of a 
picture’s provenance is a painter. The 
artist who has attained proficiency in his 
subject must have closely studied the works 
of his renowned predecessors, and be 
practically familiar with the characteristics 
of their style. He detects these charac- 
teristics at a glance, and can easily see 
whether the work before him betrays 
the indecision of imitation or the strong 
directness of originality. Mohdgen’s cer- 
tificate that this beautiful picture must 
be attributed to the renowned KANAOKA, 
was, therefore, conclusive, and the work 
has been treasured with loving care ever 
since. Painted a thousand and thirty years 
ago, it is not only one of the oldest pictures 
in the world but also one of the most ad- 
mirable. We cannot wonder that when- 
ever a visitor of educated intelligence 
approached the case wherein hung this 
antique master-piece, his face became 
rivetted to the protecting glass, and re- 
mained so rivetted for many minutes. 
It is not in our power to describe the 
story of the picture after the death 
of its first historical owner, KANO Moto- 
NOBU, but one of the latest incidents 
in its career was some months of ignoble 
repose in a pawn-shop, the temporary 





The flesh was 


so 


his way to solid profit by offering the 

chef d'euvre for sale abroad, its final 

destination became an object of interest 

to Viscount SANO, President of the Riuchi- 

kai. During twenty years Japan has been 

ruthlessly denuding herself of her art 

treasures. Unfortunately for her, the great 

majority of her collectors, infected with 

the Chajin's mania for rust and archaism, 

spend large sums upon objects absolutely 

worthless from either an artistic or a 

technical point of view. Thousands upon 

thousands of dollars are squandered upon 

the acquisition of cups, bowls, censers, 

trays, charcoal-boxes, and so forth which, 

being in themselves intolerably homely and 

tude, owe the fictitious respect they re- 

ceive entirely to false sentimentalism 

created by a decrepit cult. If the canons 

of the Cha no Yu largely contributed in 

past centuries to dwarf andconventionalise 
Japanese art, they are not less responsible 
for the never to be too much regretted ex- 
odus of Japanese art- objects during the 
past two decades; an exodus that might 
easily have been prevented had a more 
wholesome appreciation existed for what 
is really admirable and exquisite. Vis- 
count SANO has laboured hard and some- 
times successfully to correct this state of 
affairs. By his efforts some of the inimit- 
able glyptic master-pieces that once 
abounded in the temples of Nara and Kyoto 
have passed into the hands of wealthy 
Japanese amateurs, As a notable example 
we may mention six Arhats now in the 
possession of Mr. IWASAKI YANOSUKE; 
grand specimens of wood-carving, well 
worthy to stand prominently in any gallery 
of sculpture. They would assuredly have 
been eagerly acquired by European or 
American collectors had they come into 
the open market. When, then, by a happy 
accident, Viscount SANO learned the news 
that a KANAOKA painting was in danger 
of leaving Japan, he at once set himself to 
prevent such a loss, and found a willing 
coadjutor in Mr. HARA ZENZABURO, a 
weathly merchant of Yokohama. Mr. HARA 
purchased the painting, and has, we be- 
lieve, signified his intention of presenting 
it to the National Museum. It has been 
said by experts that the geniune works of 
KOSE NO KANAOKA now extant may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
that the whereabouts of each is well known. 
Whether the picture of which we are now 
speaking had already been included among 
the number, we cannot tell, but if its au- 
thenticity be accepted, it certainly goes far 
to confirm the high reputation enjoyed by 
its painter throughout the eleven centuries 
that elapsed since he flourished. Dr. AN- 
DERSON says of KOSE NO KANAOKA that, 
“as a student of the works of the great 
Chinese masters of the Zang dynasty he 
most probably adopted their teaching, with 
unimportant modifications suggested by 
Korean example, and must hence be re- 
garded as the apostle of an ancient and 
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native school.” Admitting that this may 
be in great part true, we have still to re- 
member that the flowers of human intellect 
never blossom in a desert. They appear 
upon trees of gradually nurtured growth 
amid congenial surroundings and in a 
sympathetic atmosphere. KANAOKA was 
not a unique and accidental product of the 
age he lived in, The painter’s art must 
have flourished in his country for centuries 
before it reached the development he re- 
presents. But of the days that preceded 
his era we know little. The record of only 
one artistic family has been preserved, and 
its founder was a Chinese painter who came 
to Japan in the middle of the fifth century. 
It is curious that as in Europe, so also in 
Japan, the early history of painting is 
wrapped in so much obscurity. We know 
virtually nothing of the productions that 
immortalized the names of APPELLES, 
ZeEUXIS, PARRHASIUS, PROTOGENES, and 
PoLyGNotus. Greece, indeed, has be- 
queathed to us types and standards of 
excellence which to this day remain unsur- 
passed, but of Greek painting it has been 
truly said that it exists only in the gallery 
of the imagination. We have been accus- 
tomed to follow the Roman example 
in regarding Greece as the fountain 
head of all art, but who shall say that 
deeper research may not justify us in tra- 
velling much farther east for the real origin 
of painting? Into Japanese pictorial art 
we have been enabled to look pretty closely 
of late years, but what do we know of Chi- 
nese painting, from which that of Japan 
undoubtedly sprung? If Kosz No KANA- 
OKA stands on the Japanese crest of a wave 
of Chinese influence which began to flow 
towards Japan at least fourteen hundred 
years ago, to how much more remote a 


eriod must we refer the rising of this wave 
inChinaherself? A little fuller knowledge 
might bring us face to face with the Chinese 
contemporaries, nay even predecessors, of 
PoLyGnotus and ZEuxIs. 








THE BOARD OF AUDIT. 
SS 
We hereby, with the advice of Our Privy Coun- 
cil, give Our sanction to the present Law relating 
to the Organization of the Board of Audit, and 
order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
The oth day of the sth month of the 22nd year 
of Meiji. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 





Law No. 15. 
Tur OrGaxizaTIon oF THE Boarv ov AupiT. 
Cuarter 1.—ConstiTuTION. 

Art. L.—The Board of Audit shall be under the 
direct control of the Emperor, and shall occupy an 
independent position towards the Ministers -of 
State. 

Art. Il—The Board of Audit shall be com- 
posed of a President, 3 Chiefs of Divisions, and 
12 Inspectors. These functionaries shall_be col- 
lectively styled Inspectors of Accounts. In addi- 
tlon to them there shall Le appointed 2 Secretaries, 
24 Assistant Inspectors, and a certain number of 
et I1L—The President shall be of chokunin 
rank, Chiefs of Divisions either of chokugimr df 
sonin rank, Inspectors, Storetaries| and Qs 
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Inspectors of sonin rank, and clesks of hannin 
rank, 


Art. 1V.—The President shall have general 
superintendence of the business of the Board, while 
Chiefs of Divisions shall manage the business of 
the respective Divisions. 

In case of the disability of the President, he may 
be represented in his functions by the senior Chief 
of Division., 

Art. V.—In the Board of Audit, there shall be 
established three Divisions, each Division being 
composed of a Chief and four Inspectors, and the 
work of inspection shall be divided among the dif- 
ferent Divisions. 

Art. VI.—Inspectors of Accounts shall be ap- 
pointed according to qualifications deterinined by 
Imperial Ordinance. 

Inspectors of Accounts shall not be either dis- 
missed from office, transferred to other posts, or 
put on the Aishokwlist, against their will, unless 
by the effect of either a criminal or a disciplinary 
trial. 

Rules relating to the discipline of Inspectors of 
Accounts will be separately determined. 

Art. VII.—Neither a parent and his son or sons, 
nor brothers can be Inspectors of Accounts at one 
and the same time. 

Art. VIII.—An Inspector of Accounts cannot 
also fill another official post, or serve as member of 
the Imperial Diet or of a local assembly. 

Att, IX.—The discussions of the Board of Audit 
shall take place either at general meetings or at 
divisional meetings. General meetings sha 
presided over by the President, and di 
meetings by the Chief of the respective D 

A majority of votes shall decide all questions. 
In the case of an equal vote, the President shall 

have a casting vote. 

Art. X.—In the following cases decisions shall 
be arrived at in general meeting :— 

1. When a memorial is to be addressed to the 
Emperor in accordance with Article XX,, or 
when questions put to the Board by the Em- 
peror are to be answered. ; 

. When a report has to be confirmed in accord- 
ance with Article XIV. 

When opinions are to be stated in accordance 
with Article XVII. 

When rules are to be made for the conduct 
of the business of inspection, or for the form 
of vouchers, or when the period for the trans- 
mission to the Board of Audit of such vouchers 
is to be either determined or altered. 

» In all other cases when the President con- 
siders that the matter in hand calls for a 
general meeting. 

Art. XL—All decisions as to the inspection of 
accounts shall be arrived at in a meeting. Whe- 
ther in a general meeting or in a divisional meet- 
ing, shall be determined by the President, 


Cuarter Il,—Funcrionary Powers, 


Art. XIL—The Board of Audit exercises con- 
trol_over financial matters by inspecting and 
confirming accounts relating to the collection and 
disbursement of Government money, to Govern- 
ment property, and to national loans, 

Art. XITL.—The following matters require the 
inspection of the Board of Audit :— 

1, General final accounts, 

2. Final accounts of the different Government 
offices, and final accounts relating to the re- 
receipts and expenses of Government und 
takings, or to Government property. 

. Final accounts relating to the receipts and 
expenses of such corporate bodies and public 
or private undertakings as receive subsidies 
from the Government, or possess a guarantee 
of the Government by special arrangement. 

4. Such final accounts as are subjected to the 

inspection of the Board of Audit by special 
law or Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. XIV.—Simultaneously with the inspection 
and confirmation of final accounts in accordance 
with Article LXXIL. of the Constitution, the Board 
of Audit shall submit reports as to the following 
particulars :— 

1. Whether or not the amounts of money men- 
tioned in the general final accounts and in the 
final accounts of the different Departments of 
State, correspond with the amounts of money 
mentioned in the accounts transmitted by the 
different accountants. 

. Whether or not the provisions of the Budget 
and of laws or Imperial Ordinances have been 
observed in the imposition and collection of 
the revenue, in the disbursement of expendi- 
tures, and in the acquisition, sale, transfer, or 
employment of Government property. 

. Whether or not the approbation of the Diet 
has been obtained for such expenditures as 
exceed the appropriations of the Budget or 
for such expenditures as are not provided for 

Budget. 
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Ait. XV.—The Board of Audit shall present to 
the Emperor a report on the results of the inspec- 
tion of the accounts for each fiscal year; and when 
it appears, in view of the results of such inspection, 
that there is any matter in law or in administra- 
tion that requires alteration, the Board of Audit 
may also address to His Imperial Majesty a 
memorial on the subject. 

Att. XVI.—The Board of Audit may delegate 
to a Government office the duly of inspecting 
accounts, and overseeing the discharge of any lia- 
bility resting on a section of the said office. But 
the results of the inspection must be reported to 
the Board of Audit by such Government office. 

Even in cases, such as are mentioned in the 
preceding clause, when the inspection of accounts 
and the discharge of liability are delegated to a 
Government office, the Board of Audit may order 
such Government office to transmit the accounts 
for inspection. 

‘The provisions of the present Article may also 
be applied in reference to the final accounts of 
corporate bodies and public or private undertak- 
ings mentioned in the third clause of Act. XIII. 


Art. XVIL—The Board of Audit may, with 
regard (o ordinances of the different Departments 
of State relating to the disbursement or collection 
of money or to book-keeping, obtain notice thereof 
before the issue of such ordinances, and may state 
its opinion on the matter. 

‘The Board of Audit shall receive notice of 
ordinances of the different Departments of State 
establishing or altering rules relating to receipts 
and expenditures, prior to the issue of such ordin- 
ances, 


Art, XVIIL.—The Board of Audit shall deter- 
mine the forms of accounts and of proofs of 
accounts, the time for forwarding accounts and 
proofs of accounts, and the period in which answers 
to the questions of the Board of Audit are to be 
returned. 

Art, XIX.—The Board of Audit may cause any 
of the Government offices to forward to it any 
books or documents that may be required in con- 
nection with the process of inspecting, and may 
also demand explanations from the officials con- 
cerned. 

The President of the Board of Audit may, 
when he deems it necessary in connection with 
the work of inspection, despatch competent officials 
to conduct actual inspection on the spot. In this 
case notice shall be given beforehand to the chief 
official in whose jurisdiction such inspection is 
to be made, Such chief official may order a com- 
petent official to be present at the inspection. 

Art. XX.—When, upon inspection, the Board of 
Audit decides that the accounts and vouchers 
prepared by officials charged with responsi- 
bility for the same are proper and correct, 
shall give certificates to the officials concerned; 
and thus discharge them from liability. If 
necessary the Board of Audit shall put ques- 
tions to the officials concerned, and require 
them to make either explanations or corrections. 
Should it still appear that the accounts and 
vouchers are not proper and correct, the Board 
of Audit shall communicate that fact to the official 
having control over the officials concerned with the 
accounts, and shall cause him to take proper mea- 
sures. 

Art. XXI1—The amount of a fine fixed by 
the decision of the Board of Audit, cannot, 
unless by the grace of the Emperor, be either 
reduced in amount or totally remitted by the 
official having control over the party liable for 
the fine. 

Art. XXII.—When an accounting official either 
neglects to forward accounts or proofs of accounts, 
or does not observe the proper forms, the Board 
of Audit may communicate the fact to the official 
having control over such accounting official, and 
demand that disciplinary steps be taken. 

Art. XXIII.—Accounts relating to secret service 
expenses of the Government shall not be subject 
to the inspection of the Board of Audit. 

Art. XXIV.—Even in cases where a certificate 
has been given, the Board of Audit may at an: 
time during five years from the day on which such 
certificate was delivered, institute a second in- 
spection, should such be demanded by an account. 
ing official or should a mistake, or omission or 
duplicate entry be discovered in the accounts. 
When there is reason to suppose that a fraudulent 
voucher has been made usefof, a second inspection 
may be made even after the lapse of five years. 

Accounting officials are not permitted to de- 
mand a second trial in the face of a decision ar- 
vived at by the Board of Audit ata second in- 
spection of accounts. 

Cuarrer I1.—Surrrementary Ruce. 

Art. XXV.—Rules for the conduct of business 
inp ra @fnAudit shall be determined by 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REMANDED PRISONERS 











‘To tue Epttor or T “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of May 11th notice the 
statement, “against the provisions of those codes 
hot even the most prejudiced foreigner in Japan 
ventures to urge anything.” Now Ftrust Tam not 
guite the most prejudiced foreigner in the county 
(at least I should welcome the abolition of ext 
territoriality as heartily as yourself), and Lam not 
going to speak against the codes, but I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that the penal code may 
be most admirable, and the judges who administer 
it most wise and impartial, and yet grave hard- 
ship be inflicted on persons awaiting Uial, and to 
ask (purely for information) whether the provisions 
for the treatment of accused persons are equally 
admirable. Only four or five years ago a pliysi- 
tian in this cily, who held some position on the 
staff of an asylum for the insane, was accused 
of having unjustly kept a person in restraint in 
the asylum. | Was he allowed to give bail and 
await his tial in his home under surety to appear 
for ial when wanted? Nota bit of it. He was 
thrust into prison, and kept in rgoreus confine- 
ment for several months, being insufficiently pro 
vided with covering during a part of the time (it 
was winter), with nothing to read but one book, 
and allowed very scanty communication with his 
nds. Finally, he was found to be entively in 
nocent and was teleased. It seems to me that 
such a man is hardly sufticiently compensated for 
such an experience by being told that if he had 
been found guilty he would have been punished 
with a reasonable and fit punishme Iwo or 
three years ago Thad an opportunity to inspect 
the large prison in this city, and that section of the 
pr 
trial seemed to me tiuch the most gloomy and 
depressing part of the whole establishment. 

‘The case to which [ have referred occurred 
several years ago, and it may be that the laws i 
regard io such things have since been changed. 1 
shail be glad if you can inform that such is the 
fact. Lam of couse aware of the fact that even 
in the most advanced countries bail is not allowed 
in all cases, but L have a strong impression that 
such acase as I have described could not have 
happened in England or the United States. If it 
is still true that the mere suspicion of having com- 
mitted an offence much short of a capital crime 
may subject an innocent man to such suffering 
(such as might permanently destioy the health of 
one of weak constitution), Tthink one is not neces- 
sarily prejudiced who fecls that the penal system 
is yet by no means perfect. If itis not so, I shall 
Le glad to know it, and in any case I think that an 
accouut of the present state of the law as to the 
detention of persons waiting trial may be of interest 
to some of your readers. 


Yours, &c., 
Kyoto, May 16ih, 1889. 


[We will answer our correspondent’s queries in a future issue. 

‘Our belief is that the fault—for fault there certainly is—lies, 
not with the law, but with the manner of its administration, — 
FM | 
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JAPAN AND AMERICA. 
Yo TH Eprror of THE “Jaran Matt,” 

Sir,—After reading your leader of last Satu 
day, I cannot but express, by your permission, my 
own gratification as well as that of others at the 
just estimate it contains of our country’s relati 
With Japan, and at the fine and most appropriate 
reference to Judge Bingham, who still lives, and 
will long live, in the minds and hearts of United 
States citizens both here and in Yokohama, a re- 
ference worthy of appreciation in an age so forget 
ful of the past as is ours, Allow me to say 
addition—and for an American it is not an in- 
vidious statement to make—that, in the bringing 
about of the bright prospect now rising before 
Japan, not afew members of other nationalities 
may also claim a fair and highly creditable share. 

Lam, Sir, yours, etc., FRANKLIN. 


Tokyo, May 18th, 1889. 





























THE TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 











‘Yo tue Eprtor or THe“ Japan Matt? 
Sin,—Few persons would be found to grunible 
ata train being five or ten minutes behind time, 
because the state of the rails in certain weathe 
or an unusually heavy Wain, might be a_reason- 
able excuse. But what do you think of a train 
being an hour and aquarter late? ‘That extra- 
ordinary incident ocewred on Sunday night on 
the Tolaido linc. Having, like many others, 
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on used for the detention of persons awaiting | 





made a trip to Hakone,. I returned to Kodzut to 
catch the tain (6.15) that would bring us home 
to dinner, but that tain attived at Kodzu at 7.30. 
There are a great many complaints about the 
working of this line. ‘The excuse on this occasion 
was that the tain was heavy, Well, if that was so, 
proper provision at the outset ought to have been 
made. A tailway ticket is in the nature of a con- 
tract, which it appears the Authorities care little 
about breaking. 


Yours, &e, 
Yokohama, May 20th, 1889. 





FIRST CLASS. 


“SHIGA’S HISFORY OF NATIGNS.” 


To Tne Epiror o¢ THe “ Javan Matin,” 

Sir,—As you have devoted an editorial column 
tome and my connection with Shiga’s  Héstory 
of Nations,” L trust you will favour me with space 
for a reply. i begin by re-aftiiming that tor a 
Japanese to reprint a foreign book 1s morally a 
gave offence. Now, Sir, without wishing to use 
offensive language, T must say that [ regard this 
doctrine as mere cant. ‘The copyright laws of a 
nation are limited Lo the jurisdiction of that nation. 
0 international copyright, international laws are 
required. Nay more, according to the article on 
copyright in Chamber's Eneyelopzedia, the British 
copyright laws are practically inoperative even in 
the British colonies, where English publishers 
have ceased to assert their rights. If this is so in 
British colonies, what nonsense to condemn Japa 
Again, you say, Mr. Shiga would 


liable to a prosecution for literary 
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undoubtedly | 











piracy if Peter Parley were a Japanese work.” 
Be careful, Sir. Even this bold assertion is of 
doubtful truth. Peter Parley (or to give him his 





true name, Samuel G. Goodrich) lived from, 1793 
to 1860. Is the copyright of his Universal His 
tory still valid? 1 doubt it (see American copy: 
right law), though L cannot at this moment verily 
my point. But anyhow your assertion simply 
means that had Mr. Shiga violated Japanese la 
he could have been punished. Nobody denies 
this; but he has not violated Japanese law. You 
give me credit forshaving frankly stated in the 
preface that Mr, Shiga lays no claim even to 
originality of expression.” Your teviewer care 
fully withheld this fact. But you say you cannot 
reconcile this disavowal with the avewal that ‘th 
bookis no mere slavish eprint ofany onetext book, 
And yet you have whole chapters taken from other 
books, together with omissions, additions, changes, 
by the thousand, wherever these were necessary 
but only where they were necessary—to adapt the 
Look to Japanese ideasand sympathies. Now, given 
these facts (which were never denied or concealed), 
is it worth while to publish parallel columus mere- 
ly to prove the uth of my words? With regard 
(o the few false dates, I don’t quite see your 
point. ‘These dates were copied in error from: 
Peter Parley. Do Peter Parley’s few errors make 
his bool useless? If not, do. the same errors 
make Shiga's book useless? ‘The first question 
is answered in the negative by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Ameticans. I did not 
“seek to shelter myself behind” anyone. [stated 
that the authorities in favour of Shiga’s book are 
at least as good as your reviewer, his “ grotesqu 
ly (a capital epithet of yours) trivial blemishes. in 
the printing aud diction” notwithstanding. Can 
you deny that his letter was ‘irreconcilable ” 
with his review? “To the review itself I should 
not have thought it necessary to reply. 

‘The sum of the whole is this,—I and a few(?) 
others are content with the book in question 5 you 
aud your reviewer are not content with it; and the 
Japanese public must judge between us. Your 
reviewer got pretty deeply into the mire; you 
generously came to his assis if a little of 
the dirt stuck to you in the attempt to rescue him 
from a hopeless predicament, you will soon brush 
it off; and he ought to be very grateful to you. 


W, D. COX. 

































































Lam, Sir, yours, &c., 
‘Tokyd, 20th May, 1839. 
[We are quite willing to leave our corr 


f his persuasion that he has establesh 
re very | 


Gurreaters 
ate Thttoy of we 
the dirt" which ie supposed to have adhered to us in th 
teat books, we were not aware that tt was under discussion 
Ka honestly avowed reproduction is one thing, | volume 
bearing’ Shiga’s” name but made up et excerpts from otter 
Warks sancther and, in our opinions a very ditlerent. thing. 
Webre sire that Me'Cox will sure hith us ths tary and to 
the rest he is weleome-—Lo. J.) 
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noises in the head of 23 years standing by a siniple 
remedy, will send a description of il veer to any 
Person who applies to NicHoLsox, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May t.1y. 
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FAREWELL TO H.E. MR. HUBBAR) 
THE U.S. MINISTER. 
(Translated from the Hoché Shimbun.) 





Mr. Hubbard, the U.S. Minister, leaves ; 
home on the roth instant. His departuce f 
with deep regret. No Japanese can chose: 
share this regret who knows how well cispou 
Mr. Hubbard has been towards Japan thoy 
his sojourn among us. All the American 
sters who haye been appointed to this cou 
sitice its opening have Leen anxious to pree\: 
intimate relations with us, but no one has pac 
much attention to the welfare of the two ais 
and no one has done so mach to promote itasee 
Minister who is now leaving us. We Jaya 
people are deeply grateful to him, and ourtecis: 
of regret at patting with him cannot but te 
ally profound. 

No event in the history of our foreign in 
course during the thirty odd years that ts 
elapsed since the opening of the ports, can ey. 
cither in interest or importaace, the tunouc 
revision of the Ueaty between Japan ani 
United States. The desire to revise the old ur 
treaties and to regain our just rights, has nc: 
for one moment ceased to occupy eur minds, 
United States have taken the lead of other cu 
Uies in acknowledging those ¢ 
has thus been opened for the accomplisine 
ou long cherished desire. Tt has bee 
Mr. Hubbard’s stay among us that this mest) 
and importantevent hastaxen place; nay, Mr. 
bard it 1s who has enabled our diplomatiststo bs, 
the negotiations for treaty revision to a succes 
issue. Were itnot for his untiring in 
between the Governments of Japan and the Li 
States, the new treaty could “not have been si 
so soon. The report of these cireumstarces 
recently been widely circulated in the county, 2 
the hearts of the people swell with feelings 0; 
found gratitude to Mr. Hubbard. How va: 
body bear of his impending departure, witout 
pressing sentiments of deep regret! 

Under any circumstances, a country tha he 
the Japanese people to accomplish ‘the wo:s 
weaty revision—a knotty work of many ye 
complications—would confer an immense be. 
upon Japan, What, then, ought we to say 
Power that has not only agreed, before any 
country, lo open separate negotiations wil 
empire, but has also consented to a 
Wealy restoring to us our long claimed jw 
ata time when, «writhing under the yoke 
the phalanx of weaty Powers, we were aixui 
enter into separate negotiations with the dies 
States. ‘The Japanese nation will never fore! 
kindness of Mr, Hubbard and his coun 
the people of the United States. One 
strongest of the treaty Powers having le! 
Japan to break through the diplomatic combi: 
of Western States, otlier Powers will liave tol 
the example and open negotiations with this cos 
separately. It is thus the United States 
has enabled Japan to open a way. for tlt « 
complishment of her desires; and it is Mr. th 
bard who has been directly instrumental in bits 
the matter to a successiul issue. ‘The Japue 
ion is ata loss how to fepay his kindness. 

The United States have always been fils 
to Japan during the past thirty years or moe | 
is “needless to enumerate all” the instances 
friendly feeling shown by the great Republi 
this empire. ‘The return of the Shimonosthi 
demnity, the recognition of the necessity of 
ing the Japanese treaties eight or nine yeais® 
these ate the more important instances 
our American neighbour has now conseited !° 
revision of her treaty with Japan, thos teking! 
lead among all the Wester’ Powers. Whie,'¢* 
fore, expressing our regret for the depart 
Me. Wubbard, we must also express aur ¢ 
sense of gratitude for the friendship o! 
country he represents. In a State wiee¢ 
vernment is conducted by party, its alt! 
towards a foreign nation is liable to chavs 
the wansfer of power from one party & 
other, But in the United States both 
are equally well disposed to this country. We 
thas assured that the whole American 0a 
imbued by kindly sentiments towards us. | 
by a Republican Government that the § 
noseki indemnity was returned to this 
The Minister sent here by the sane Gove'* 
Mr. Bingham, was Japan's tue friend 2 
an exampie of a Repieseutative sent by *!" 
cratic Government, we have the case of Me! 
bard. These cireunistances lead us to ils 
the present Republican Government wilt 
willing to ratily the revised tealy con 
the Demvctats. The (wo political 
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the United States being, then equally well 
disposed to Japan, there is no impropriety 
in saying that'a sentiment of friendship towards 
us pervades the whole people of America. 

It isnow an open secret that the draft of the 
new revised treaty has already been signed by 
the high contracting parties, but until it shall have 
been openly ratified, it must be regarded as still 
unsettled, This latter circumstance alone prevents 
our countrymen from making open demonstrations 
of their gratitude to Mr. Hubbard. Had the 
treaty been ratified before he left us, the streets on 
the day of his departure would have been blocked 
by people eager to say farewell to him, while letters 
thanking him for his friendly efforts on behali of 
this nation and expressing regret at parting with 
him, would have reached him in thousands and 
tens of thousands, from every part of the coun- 
try, from deputations of the whole nation, 
of the local assemblies, and of all other associa- 
tions. It is matter for deep regret that as the 
treaty still remains a diplomatic secret, we are 
unable to give full expression in any formal manner, 
to the feelings we entertain towards Mr, Hubbard. 
Weentreathim notto think the Japanesean ungrate- 
ful people. In our capacity as journalists represent- 
ing public opinion, we take it upon us to say fare- 
well to him in the name of the nation, He may 
Jeave the shores of Japan, but the good wishes 
of the Japanese people will always accompany him 
wherever he goes. We pray that le may be bles- 
sed with a safe and pleasant journey home. The 

steamship carrying him homeward will also carry 
away a load of gratitude, love, respect, and regret 
at parting. An Oriental proverb says : ‘A family 
devoted to acts of benevolence shall be blessed.” 
We doubt not but that Mr. Hubbard’s family will 
be for ever blessed and happy. 




















(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 


It was in the roth year of Meiji (1886) that 
Count Inouye, then Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, opened conferences with the, delegates of 
the treaty Powers for the revision of the existing 
treaties. As diplomatic matters are kept secret, 
we were not permitted to know anything about 
the progress of the conferences beyond what we 
learned by rumour. While we hopefully awaited 
the conclusion of new treaties on an equal footing, 
one of the Ministers of State, Viscount Tani, unex~ 
pectedly objecting to the draft of the new treaties, 
proposed the suspension of the conference. Vis- 
count Tani’s proposal was soon backed by some of 
his colleagues, and Count Inouye’s diaft came to be 
generally denonnced. The Government ultimately 
Sent communications to the different Treaty Po- 
wers, intimating the suspension of the conference, 
and at the same time Count Inouye resigned and 
became a Court Councillor. The friendly attitude 
hitherto invariably maintained by the United 
States towards Japan, warrants us in supposing 
that, during the progress of the conferences Mr. 
Hubbard, while acting as the delegate of his 
Government, took no small pains to facilitate the 
negotiations by his interventions between the Jap- 
anese delegate and the delegates of other Powers. 
Notwithstanding that the negotiations were not 
brought to a successful issue, the Japanese nation 
does not forget that Mr. Hubbard did much for 
the interest of the country at the time. But it 
is not merely for this single circumstance, that 
‘e, the Japanese people, feel thankful to him, 
here is another matter for which we are specially 
grateful to him: we mean the efforts he has 
Biade for the conclusion of a new treaty between 
Japan and his country. Several causes have no 
doubt conspired to impede Japan’s progress in the 
question of treaty revision. But the most import- 
ant has been that this country had to contend 
against the combined resistance of the treaty 
Powers. Why the Japanese Government has not 
hitherto opened separate negotiations with each 
country, is more than wecan tell. But there can 
be no question as to the mistake made by Japan 
in opening negotiations with all the Powers simul- 
taneously. It is, however, useless to lament the 
past. We shall be content if a different course is 
followed in future. The present Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs has adopted the policy of 
separate negotiations, and his attempt with the 
United States of America has obtained the latier’s 
promptconsent, Itis now rumoured that arevised 
featy has already been signed by the contrac- 
ling parties, and is only waiting to be ratified. 
Asio. the nature of the details, we are still ignor- 
ant but it is reported that the new treaty will be 
“yen more favourable to Japanthan the preliminary 
she which was concluded with the United States 
some years ago. The consummation of such a 
Jopeful state of affairs is in no small degree due 
o the efforts of the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But were it not for the untiring interven- 
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tion of Mr. Hubbard, it would have been im- 
possible to bring the matter to the present stage 
of success. For however well disposed the United 
States Government may be toward Japan, its 
policy could not but be greatly affected by the 
views of the Minister appointed to this couytry. 
We ought, therefore, to thank Mr. Hubbard 
with all our heart, that he has helped the 
speedy settlement of the question of treaty revi 
sion so far as his country is concerned. “While 
thanking him for his past valuable efforts in the 
interest of Japan, especially in connection with the 
question of treaty revision, we hope at the same 
time that, after his return home, he will use his 
influence for the promotion of the happy relations 
now existing between this country and the United 
States. This is by no means our private hope 5 i 
is the hope of the 4o millions of Japanese people. 

(Translated from the Niché Nichi Shimbun.) 

His Excellency Mr. Hubbard, the late United 
States Minister, left Japan for home on the roth 
instant. Unfortunately we are not personally ac- 
quainted with him, but the report of his departure 
oves us to regret. In truth every Japanese, hav- 
any acquaintance with the empire's foreign 
affairs, must share our regret. 

Mr. Hubbard came here four years ago, when 
the Government in the United States passed from 
the hands of the Republicans into those of the 
Democrats. His predecessor, Mr. Bingham, did 
much to promote the friendly relations between his 
country and this. Especially, with regard to the 
question of treaty revision, at a time when all Euro- 
pean Powers were adhering to the policy of combi- 
nation, he alone kept himself aloof [rom the diplo- 
matic league, and was able to conclude a prelimi- 
ty treaty, abolishing extratersitorial jurisdiction 
and restoring to Japan her tariff autonomy. s 
treaty was to come into force only when European 
Slates should have consented 10 similar stipula- 
tions. The latter proviso proved fatal, but there is 
no doubt that this action on the part of the United 
States at least served to give a salutary impulse to 
other Powers, and that it was a step towards the 
breaking up of the diplomatic combination, ‘The 
benefits Mr. Bingham thus conferred on the 
nation will never be forgotten by our countrymen. 
Moreover, his genial manners and his frank- 
hess and trustfulness in dealing with men com- 
manded the universal love and respect of our 
Government and people. When, therefore, Mr. 
Hubbard came out to succeed him, we naturally 
watched the conduct of the newly arrived Mini- 
ster, to see whether he would be able to draw 
the ‘two countries still more closely together in 
bondsof friendship. During his four years’ official 
sojourn among us, he has successfully followed 
the line of policy bequeathed to him by Mr. 
Bingham, and neither in geniality of manners 
nor in frankness and trustfulness, has he in 
any way yielded the palm to his predecessor. 
Moreover, he has put the country under great 
obligations by his efforts in our behalf, in connec- 
tion with the conclusion between the United States 
and Japan of a new treaty, which is now re 
ported to be waiting ratification by the Senate of 
the former country. The conclusion of the new 
treaty must no doubt be attributed to the 
good-will of the American Government, but we 
doubt whether (he matter would have been brought 
to such a successful issue had not Mr. Hubbard 
done everything in his power to facilitate the 
negotiations. It is, therefore, not without reason 
that his departure is now regretied by our country 
men with as deep, nay with far deeper, sentiments 
than they regretted the departure of Mr. Bingham. 

We wish to take this opportunity of saying, 
through Mr. Hubbard, a few words of thanks to 
the United States of America for the friendly 
altitude that country Has invariably maintained 
towards Japan. It is needless to repeat that it 
was the United States that awakened us from 
our sleep of seclusion and led us into the path 
of civilization. In those days, the Shdgunate 
Government was ignorant of diplomatic usages 
and knew nothing about treaties. A  powerlul 
and ambitions Stale might have forced Japan to 
consent to almost any treaty. It would have been 
very easy to reduce the nation to a state of slavery, 
as was done in the case of India, Annam, and 
Burmah, Whenever we turn the pages of history, 
we shudder as we read the horrible stories of the 
subjugation of Eastern states by European Powers. 

he Shogunate Government gave the American 
Minister of the time carte blanche to draw up 
whatever treaty he liked. But the American Re- 
presentative was true to this country; he regarded 
it_as an independent State, and produced a treaty 
which must be regarded as impartial under the 
then existing circumstances. Had the United 






































such stipulations as would have contributed to 
the accomplishment of such designs. Subsequent- 
ly when Japan concluded treaties with England, 
Russia, Germany, and France, the American 
treaty was taken as amodel. Itis therefore to be 
principally attributed to the goodwill of the 
United States that Japan was able to maintain 
independence in the last days of the Tokugawa 
Government, Since then the American Republic 
has never abated its zeal to lead this country into the 
path of progress. The United States have, more- 
over, returned to us the Shimonoseki indemnity, 
thus showing the justice and good.will of the Ame- 
rican peoples while in connection with the ques- 
tion of teaty revision, that country once caused 
Mr. Bingham to conclude a preliminary treaty, 
and it has now enabled Mr. Hubbard to be 
instrumental in concluding a new revised treaty. 
Formerly the United States set an example to other 
countries by concluding a considerate treaty with 
semi-civilized Japan, and now, recognizing the 
progress of Japan, that country is taking’ the 
lead in the’ revision of the existing treaties. 
How, then, shall we regard America, if not as 
the best friend of Japan? No change of Go- 
vernment or of Ministers in the least degree 
affects the uniform policy followed by the United 
States towards this country, because the whole 
American nation is friendly to us. We wish that, 
on his return home, Mr. Hubbard will tell all his 
countrymen how grateful this nation feels to them. 
We know that his successor, Mr, Swift, will follow 
the same line of policy, and do his utmost to pre- 
serve friendly relations between his country and 
this, Our love and respect to the new Minister 
will be the same as to his predecessor. May the 
calm waters of the Pacific Ocean give Mr. Hub- 
bard a happy and pleasant journey home ! 


























A NICE POINT IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
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anslated from the Mfatnich: 
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A point of some importance has been submitted 
to the Bureau of Legislation by the Tochigi Local 
Assembly. Au extraordinary meeting of the Local 
Assembly was called for the 2gth of March to dis- 
cuss certain supplementary items of expenditure 
in the form of travelling expenses of village chiefs, 
and also a supplementary item in the estimates of 
revenue from local taxes for the 21st fiscal year of 
Meiji. The general impression was that the ses- 
sion of the Assembly would extend over a couple 
of days, but, tothe surprise of all, some disagree- 
ment of views led to the suspension of the meeting 
before it had time to discuss any of the business, 
and it was decided torefer the matter to the Bureau 
of Legislation for decision. 

It seems that several weeks ago (this article was 
published on 6th April) the Government notified by 
Imperial Ordinance No. XXXII that the Samu- 
kawa gun in the jurisdiction of the prefecture of 
‘Tochigi should be abolished, and that the district 
be absorbed into the Shimotsuka gun. Subse- 
quently the local authorities notified that the 
member representing Samukawa was no longer 
eligible for a seat in the Local Assembly, From 
this arose the difficulty in the Assembly to which 
reference has been made. ‘The prefecture of ‘To- 
chigi is composed of ten gum, including Samukawa 
and Shimotsuka, but having regard to the petty 
extent of the former, the Government may have 
thought it inadvisable to permit so small a district 
to retain its autonomy in carrying into practice 
the gun system, and with this view notified the 
absorption of its towns and lages into the Shi- 
motsuka gun. Here arose the important question : 
what should be done with the one member repre- 
senting the abolished gun? The local authorities 
answered the question by notifying that he had 
lost his qualification, but the Assembly did not 
concur in this view.’ It was held by some that 
though the gu had been abolished the member 
that represented it was a legal member of the As- 
sembly, in the same sense as before, by virtue of 
the right which he had_ previously acquired, and 
that as such he was entitled to sit in the Assembly 
and take part in its debates. To this the local 
authorities replied that one of the qualifications 
for the member elected for Samukawa was the 
existence of that gus itself; now, therefore, that 
it had ceased to. exist that qualification was 
lost, and no member could sit and vote in the 
Assembly whose qualifications were not complete. 
Another section maintained that the first view and 
the reply of the local authorities were both in- 
correct, for it must follow that when an electoral 
district’ disappears there is no longer in it any 
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States harboured any territorial designs, nothing 
would have been easier than to insert in the treaty 
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not so radically wrong as the other, According 
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to it the right of the electors disappeared 
when the electoral district ceased to exists hut 
this was absurd, for although an electoral district 
called Samukawa gua had disappeared, the in- 
Habitants of that district continued to pay taxes 
id to discharge all the obtigations incumbent on 
them as members of the community, Hence their 
electoral rights must exist as befo gh the 
electoral district had disappeared. ‘The proper 
manner of enabling the inhabitants of Samukawa 
gua to injoy the rights to-which by the suitable 
discharge of their duties they were entith J, was lo 
cause a re-election of the five representatives for 
Shimotsuka gr so that the inhabitants of the abo- 
Tished district might exercise their suffrage under 
the same circumstances and conditions as the 
other members of Shimotsuka gun. For those five 
members, having been elected by the votes of the 

himotsuka gus alone, could vot be held to repre- 
sent the inhabitants of Samukawa, who had no vote 
in their election. Replying to this second conten- 
tion the local authorities said that the case of (wo 
gun being united or amalgamated differed from 
the case of one of two gun being absorbed by 
the other. In the former case the second argument 
would hold good; but the present was widely 
different. Here there was not union but absorp 
tions Samukawa gra had been struck out of 
existence, and, having disappeared, it vaturally 
followed that no eligible person remained to re- 
present it. 

‘There werethus two opinionsthat found advocates 
in the Local Assembly: one to the effect that the 
member who had represented Samulawa gun was 
entitled to take part in the proceedings of the As 
sembly in’ virtue of the right that he had previously 
acquired; while the other maintained that the five 
members of Shinotsuka gun should be re elected. 
Both, however, were agreed in expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with the Governor's action, as tending 
to interference with the enjoyment of their rights 
by the inhabitants © er Samukawa gun 
Ultimately the Assembly decided to apply to the 
Bureau of Legislation for its decision, 





















































‘The Tochigi Local Assembly decided by a large 
majority to bring the above matter belore the 
Bureau of Legistation, to which a wriiten state. 
ment. was presented. We (Mainichi Shimbun 
of rth April) do not know what arguments the 
Governor las submitted to the Bureau, but w 
may presume that they are practiéally the sam 
as those set forth in his replies to the Assembly. 
We seriously warn our readers not to view this 
case with indifference, for similar points may arise 
after the gun system has been issued, and the Au 
thorities decide to absord small gro into larger 
districts. If it is decided in favour of the Go- 
vernor, then members for gn that are abolished 
will in future always be leld disqualified to vote 
in the Assemblies, and the electors of such will 
be debarred from the enjoyment of their just rights. 
‘The issue of this case, therefore, will have an inv 
portant bearing on the rights of the people 
throughout the empire, 

Under the existing Local Assembly Regulations 
gun and ku, which ave administrative divisions, 
become electoral districts, the number of menibers 
elected from a gun or ku differing according to i 
size but being limited in respect that no electoral 
district can elect. more than five members. ‘The 
purpose of the latter provision is that no one d 
irict can by a predominance of members over- 
shadow the others, but that all shall be impatially 
represented. It is evident, however, that when 
once a member is elected he does not represent his 
own district only, but is then invested with the 
qualification of ‘being a tepresentative of the 
whole assembly district; and if it should appear 
that he has regard to the interests of his election 
district alone, he is only and simply the representa- 
live of the particular gun or kee. Tf the number, 
of members of a Local Assembly were fixed ac- 
cording to the population of each electoral district, 
and if there were no legal limit to such number 
then the matter could have been settled without 
any difficulty by the transference to Shimotsuka 
gun of the member for Samukawa gun at the same 
time thal the latter district was absorbed into the 
former. But the election of members under the t.o- 
cal Assembly Regulations was not determined by 
the number of inhabitants. Any statutory gine was 
entitled to elect a member, and so even as staal a 
gun asSamukawa, which contained only3,00050uls, 
elected one representative, ‘Therefore, though in 
theory a member of a Local Assembly might be 
taken as qualified to represent the interests of the 
whole prefecture, still ay his election was effected 
yof the existence of a gin ov ku, it 
necessary in the present case to eliminate lin 
le was in excess of the statutory limit, As the 
case stands two points arise: (1) whether the Go 
yernor was justified in declaring that the member 
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elected by the Samukawa gear had lost his qualifi 
cation: and (2) whether ur eliminating an exces 
xed number of members, the representa 

© 


over the 
tive of Samukawa should be debarred, or whethe 
any one of the six members resulting by tie addi 
tion vf the member for Samuka: to the member 
for Shimotsuka should Le eliminated. 

With teference to the first point we hole 
emphatically that it is improper to make 
members elected for Shimotsuka also represen 
Samukawa, which was absorbed into the forme 
gun subsequent to their election. “The electors o 
ihe Samukawa gas, in virtue of a right which 
they then legally possessed, elected one member 





right while the Regula 





‘This, however, is what will be done it the Shimo. 
tsuka members are now held to represent Samu 
kawa also. 


deprived of their legal rights, 
is to teélect the Siimotsuha members. As th 
maximum of members for any gror is five, any, © 
course, above that number should be eliminated 
Unt it'does not follow that the Samukawa mem: 
ber should be cast out simply because his distie 
has been absorbed by another. The 





members for Shimotsuka and Saimukawa. Th 
question then arises: by what process should i 
be conducted ? 
drawing lots, 
standing again for election five se 





the other Ly the six member 


Tn certain Government quarters an idea prevail 
that if it is to be b 
tsuka must be re 





ected because of the incor pora 


1 electol 
y 


then it must follow that the removal of 


case be followed by a 1eélection—which would b 
intolerable. Of course this iy incorrect, becaus 
every elector who moves from one district to a 
other does so with the full knowledge that he cane! 
vote till the next general election. Besid 

electors of Samukawa gun 
their accoid; they have b 
by an Imperial Notification 

















In rae Bureau or Le 
JUDGMENT. 
ayama Sukeo, Governor of Tochigi Prefec 
tne—Tanaka Shézd, chairman of the Tochigi [ 
cal Assembly. ‘The Governor 
aL variance as loan interpretation of Taw in the cay 
Of the member for the former Samukawa gun, th 
adgment of the Bureau is asked according to Art 
IX of the Local Assembly Regulations. 
ASSEMBLY’S PLEADINGS, 
Formerly one member was elected from Samu 
kawa guu, Tochigi Prefecture, but in conseq: 
of the abolition of said gu and the incorporativr 
of its towns and villages tito Shimotsuka gux unde 
Imperial Ordinance XXXII. the Governor of To- 
chigi Prefecture, by Notilic 
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ning it had lost his qualification 
to sitand vote in the Local Assembly. 


following statement. 





provides that qualification to vote in the election 
tiventy years, residing in the respective gun or ku 
and paying land-tax of or 
jurisdiction of a fu or ke, It will be apparen 
fatonce that under this atticle no 1atepayer 6: 
lose his right of election unless he chooses 

own accoid to relinguish or forsake it. 

these circumstances the Governor of 
Prefecture convohed an extraordinary meeting 0) 








Under 





simple notification that the member elected from 
mukawa guy had lost bis qualification and be. 





the representative of the Governor, who teplied tc 
gun were incorporated in Shimotsuka gure they 


represented by the members elected from Shimo 
tsuka. Now, as it is evident that the 

of Samukawa possess the right of election yiure and 
simple wader Art. XLV, of the Regula 
ferred to, they are in point of law 
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to elect their own member. The Governor de 
clined to dispose of the case in a suitabl 
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and there is no teason for depriving them of that 
jons remain unaltered, and 
while they do net lose their legal qualification. 


Il the people of the latter gum are to 
be released fiom their present position of being 
the only course open 


proper 
course would be to eliminate one from the united 
‘There ave two methods: one by 
ats. Manifestly 
the former process is out of the question, so reclec- 
tion temtains as the course which should be pursued. 
ld tat the members for Shimo- 


tion in their constituency of the Samukawa electors, 


irom one electoral district to another mast in every 


ss the 
ve not removed of 
compelled to do so 


ad Assembly being 


nce 


ation No. 46, declared 
that, fullowing upon the abolition of the gun, the 
| member repr 
| Ivison this 
point that the difference of opinion between the 
Governor and the Assembly has arisen as to the 
interpretation of law, which will appear from the 


‘Art, XLV. of the Local Assembly Regulations 


‘of members shall be limited to males of and above 


above 5 you within the 
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of his 
Tochigi 


the Local Assembly, having previously issued the 





come invalid. Butas the Assembly was consider ed 
to be under those conditions imperfectly organized | 
and constituied, an explanation was sought from 
the effect that though the inhabitants of Samukawa 


id not lose their vight, being as a inatter of fact! 


habitants 


qualitied [extraordinary meeting and notifying the & 








manner, but proceeded in a method which ee 
think Inighly tmproper, and we are conyiced 
that until the rights of the inhabitants of Samy 

wa are recognized and exercised the Assen) 
It not to proceed to the discussion of the seve 
and expenditue connected with the local tas: 
On these grounds we hold that our views aul 
those of the Governor differ as to the interpre 
tion of law, and we ate obliged to tefer the muse 
to the Bureau for decision. 
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NOR'S PLEADINGS. 

The Assembly contends that when the Say 
kawa gua was abolished by Imperial Ordnance 
No. XXXIL promulgated in the present year, 
its villages were incorporated in the Shimot 
gun, the Governor merely notified that the nents 
tlected fiom Samukawa was, consequent up 
such abolition, invalid and had lost hi qualiic 
tion, and that he did nut observe the pic 
procedure with regard to the election rights of: 
inhabitants of Samukawa gua." ‘This, it is co 
tended, constitutes a contravention of Ant XIV.c 
f the Local Assembly Regulations, and as an As 

sembly so organized and constituted was inpe: 
3/and incomplete, the Assembly ought not to pi 
; [ceed to the discussion of the revenue and espe: 

ture connected with the local taxes until the rig! 
of the Samukawa electors are perfected. | 

Now, Samukawa gux having been aboliled | 

Al Ordinance and its. villages incoipoo'd 
in the Shimotsuka ge, it follows that the inal 
tants of both ga torm one body as. it were; a 
as the Samukawa electors will thus. participate 
and enjoy the rights which those of Shimotsike pe 
vionsly possessed, it eannot be contended that! 
tight provided for in Art, NEV. has been injure 
The Governor is unable to see that any vir 
procedine should: have been observed besce 
notify ing the disqualification of the member el: 
from Samukawa. ‘The Assembly confines 
to maintaining that the right of Uhe inha 
the Samakawa grew should be perfected, but 
wot explain low that end iy to be att 
seems, however, that there are two schenies: 
to téeleet the’ members for Shimotsuka, atv 
other to allow the member for Samukawato si 
the assembly ill the termination of his 

uppose we adopt the former course, As 
viously observed, the inhabitants of Sain 
and those of Shimotsuka are now one 3 
same; the former being admitted to tle s 
Tights that the latter have hitherto bee 
joying. If the plan proposed be put 
practice the result would be that the Shin's 
electors would actually, in respect of the sz 
which they had previously possessed, suff 
from the incorporation of the villages of Sam 
Then let us turn to the second Course sugge 
There ae already five members from Shino 
«| .gun, and Article X. of the Local Assembly Re 
tions, therefore, expressly prohibits this alte: 
For these reasons the Governor believes that e* 
though no procedure has been followed in 2 
tion to notifying the disqualification of the 
from Samukawa, the electoral rights of tat 
trict have not been injured, and therefore there> 
nothing to affect the perfect validity of the og" 
zation of the Assembly. He holds conseqic 

that in convoking the extraordinary  mectieg 
"| tetred to he did not act contrary to law. 
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FINDING, 
The principal point that has led to the diffe 
of opinion Letween the Governor and the Asse!’ 
with regard to the case under consideration | 
lo whether the convocation of the extraod 
meeting by the Governor—notwithstanding 
there are persons whose rights under Art. XIV 
Local Assembly Regulations have pvt 
petfected—does not constitute a misinterprc 
of law, he having declared by Notification Se 
that, consequent upon the abolition of the S# 
kawa gun and the incorporation of its ¥ 
into Shimotsuka gun by Imperial Ordivan 
XXXIL the member elected from Samukasss 
was disqualified. 
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f 
On investigating the case under discussion 
| beseen that, though a member of a Local Ay" 
is elected either from gen or kur, under Au.X.! 
Local Assembly Regulations, Such gusto: 
thing more ha an electoral district and that 
| elfects of any alteration in gra ov ki will com 
o | to operate from and alter the next election, 
| there isa special provision with regard totlied® 
of members, it is only proper that as ae 
member is to represent the whole of the fi © 
as 























‘he should continue to occupy hiss 
[the term lasts irrespective of what may 
{| the gun or Aw fiom which he was elected 
| sequently the action of the Governor it 





|feation of the member from the former 
yun—on the ground that as the fnhabitantse 
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gun were one and the same, and the other electors 
of Samukawa would thus be entitled to the same 
rights that the electors of Shimotsuka gun had 
previously enjoyed—the rights provided by Art. 
XIV. of the Local Assembly Regulations were not 
in any way affected—must be regarded as a mis- 
interpretation of law. 
Dectstox 

For the foregoing reasons the action of the 
Governor in notifying the disqualification of the 
member from the former Samukawa gun, and in 
cailing the extraordinary meeting of the Assembly 
is adjudged to have been a misinterpretation of 
law. 


April 18th, 1889. 


Ivovye Ki, Director of the Legislative 
Bureau and Chairman of Committee 
Iwasaki Koutro, Councillor of the Legis: 
lative Bureau and member of Committes 
Yamawagr Gen, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee, 
Koike Senicut, Councillor of the Legi 
lative Bureau and member of Commitiee. 
Aikawa Masamtcm, Councillor of the 
Legislative Bureau and member of Com- 
mittee, 
Sum JunroKvro, Councillor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau and member of Committee. 
Osuista Kusiraro, Councillor of the Legis- 
litive Bureau and member of Committee. 









































ADDRESS 10 THE HON. R. B. 
HUBBARD. 
Er ala ety 

On Thursday afternoon at 5 o'cloc’s the Honour- 
able R. Hubbard, hitherto Representative of the 
United States in Japan, was waited upon atthe 
Seiyoken, T6k;0,° by a Deputation representing 
the American residents of Japan, for the purpose 
of presenting an address “and testimonial. The 
Deputation consisted of Bishop Williams, Gene 
Le Gendie, Messrs. A. O. Gay, John Lindsley, 
KE. B. Fenollosa, and H. de Raasloif, ‘The follow: 
ing: is the text of the address :— 

To the Honowable Richard B. Hubbard, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United Stites to Japan :— 

Sin —We, the undersigned citizens of the Uni 
ted States, temporarily resident in Japan, desire 
al thiy time of your retirement from the post of 
duty whieh you have so ably filled for the last four | 
years, and belore you return to our country, to 
present Lo you some testimonial both of the friendly 
feeling and high esteem which we entertain for you 
asa man and of our profound appreciation of your 
Many eminent pubs Conscious that the 
Great Republic of the Occident, with its century of 
experience in liberal institutions, had, iv the interest 
of civilization, a solemn duty to discharge toward 
this progressive nation which, ata blow, had eut 
the fetters of Asiatic traditions and whose success 
depended upon the ability and wisdom of a single 
Reeration to reconstruct every part of the social 
edifice, you timed your attention from the outset 
towards fostering, by every means appropriate to 
your public station, that bond of mutual sym- 
pathy and reciprocal service between the two great 
peoples, upon which the stability and satisfactory 
nature of all international relations ultimately 
rest. ‘To-day, the happy result of your enlightened 
views and steady policy is evident to all, in the 
more cordial undersianding of one another by 
the two nations, and in the tendency which is 
manifested by Japanese to look towards Ame- 
rican thought as that which is likely to. give 
them most liberal and disinterested help, and in 
the honour and influence which you as’ Repre- 
sentative of the Government of the United States 
Now propeily enjoy among your colleagues and 
statesmen of this nation. ‘This state of things will 
foster this new era of progress of Young Japan, 
and we firmly believe, inasmuch as the degree of 
advantage we are to derive from intercourse with 
this people depends entirely upon the degree of 
advancement and prosperity which they will at- 
tain, we shall be benefited thereby, Accept then, 
Sir, this token of our appreciation and esteem, and 
be assured that the Kindvess and urbanity which 
you have ever shown towards us all will be grate- 
fully and lastingly remembered 






























































We subscribe ourselves 
16th day of May, 1889, yor 
E. F. Fenoliosa 
Ch. W, Le Gendre 
W.S. Bigelow 
Percival Lowell 





Tokyd, Japan, this 
fellow citizens:— 

W. L. Merriman 

H. Z. Wheeler 

Sturt Eliridge 

H. M, Roberts 














H.W. Denison 
RW, Irwin 


. W. Tilden 
B.C, Howard 
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D. thompson, D.D. 0. Keil 

G.W. Knox RM, Varnum 
W. Imbrie EH. Tu 

J. L. Aimerman, D.D. A.C. Stern 

J McD. Gardiner A.W. Weiller 
A. S. Barnes & Co, O. H. P. Noyes 


F. Schroeder Chandler Gibbens 


MekKim E. V- Thorn 
D.B. McCartce ‘T. H. Tripler, MD. 
HD. Page S. Sondheim 





Richard Abenheim 
J. Witkowski 

H. G. Simon 

G. B. Berrick 
‘Theo, M. MacNair 
Ino. C. Ballagh 
James N. M'Cauley 
I. Harris 


E. Hayes 

G. S. Bigelow 

L! Murray 

H.W. Swartz, M.D, 
W.N. Au 
ALR. Morr 
J. A. Leete 
iM. Youngman 











C. M. Williams, D.D. E. R. Woodman 
1. R. Smith M. A, Spencer 
F. H. Olmstead M. E. V, Pardoe 
.F. Smith C. Georgesen 
J. F. Morse Mrs. Straight 
Arthur 0. Gay 3. Tison 


C. it, Goodrich 
Alex Center 
G Faulk 


S.D. Hepburn 
Misses Prince 
E. H. &, Manley 








A. Sargent Wm. Roth 
Geo. E, Rice A, Weston 
C.B. Allen A, Farsari 
W. F. Christensen SC. Nash 
A.W. Payne ]. S. McShane 


C. E. Miller 
G. F. Draper 


H. de Raasloff 
Joho Lindsley 





W. ¥. Payne E. S. Booth 
John H jewett J. Harris 

W. H. Brenner |. H Colhauer 
Thos. ¥. MeGrath W. Hawes 

1. L Brower 0. A, Poole 


'. J. Morris 

J. 0. Averill 

L. H. Deakin 
Mr. Husparp then said 
Gentlemen,—The address signed by the Ame- 
rican residents of Japan, which as a Committee 
youhave just read and presented to me, shall be 
deeply veasured and cherished while life shall last, 
value the generous sentiments of warm and 
unselfish friendship which my countrymen in Japan 
have uttered, to a dewree far beyond the power of 
words to express. Your and their commendation 
of my official administration while in this Empire 
falls gratefully on my heart, and the oft re- 
peated manifestations by act as well as speech, 
of your personal regard: and. confidence while, 
like yourselves, temporarily and voluntarily so- 
journing in a foreign land, will be cherished by 
me and mine with a loving memory strong as 
if not “passing the love of woman.” In the 
four years | have had the honour to represent 
our beloved country at this Count, T have, and 
[think you will bear me witness, endeavoured 
to know no sectional lines of ‘political faith as 
marked at home, nor any differences in the reli 
ous creeds of the devoted Christian men and women 
ica who have bome and are bearing the 
cross to these millions of the Orient who worship 
other-gods and kneel at other shrines than ours. 
One couniry and one flag has united and seconded 
our impartial devotion, the only passport to us 
being the assurance of American citizenship. We 
have all seen with pride the relations between 
Japan and the United States grow stongly and 
rapidly in commerce, wealth, and power, and in 
personal and political friendships. In all which 
happy fortune our Government and countrymen 
on the other side of the Pacific Ocean rejoice as 
though of kindred blood and of common ancestry. 
I may not be charged with egotism in my partial 
love for our country when I say to you to-day in 
parting, thatin allthis wonderfuland stable progress 
of Japan my American countrymen fora third of 
a century have been a most honorable and noble 
pait, and that while neither claiming nor vaunting 

any superiority in this respect over the Gover 

ments of other friendly Treaty Powers, our native 
land occupies at least as advanced a place as any 
of its contemporaries and js in the very front ranks 
of the friends of this Empi The sonventr w 
you propose to send to me when and alter I shall 
have reached our native shores, with the enduring 


Isaacs & Bros. 
M. Bieber 
Miss Bacon 










































































inscriptions of your friendship thereon, — shall 
remain a priceless heiloom to myseli and my 
posterity until our names shall have faded from 
the memory of men, And now let me say 
“Good bye,” not “farewell,” to you and to 
that large Humber of our countrymen who have 
joined in this voluntary testimonial. And, 





conclusion, let me invoke earnestly the blessings: 
of Heaven for every one of you and them in this 
life and, at its close, a final happy hereafver and 
forever in that Better Land which lies beyond 
the shadow and the cloud. 














A LECTURE AT THE ENGLISH LAW 
SCHOOL. 
ye 

The following Lecture on “ The Different modes 
of Expressing Thought,” was delivered at the 
Tokio English Law School, by Mr. Walter Dening, 
on May grd.* 

If it be true that the world is ruled by thought, it 
is important to consider what are the different 
methods of expressing it and to forma correct 
estimate of their comparative adequacy. It might 
seem at first sight as though the subject of my 
lecture were but remotely connected with that par- 
ticular department of knowledge which the atter 
dants at this School are specially engaged in 
studying, but a litle reflection will show that Law 
is buta branch of thought in general, is no more 
than an embodiment of the maturest thoughts of 
different nations on certain fixed subjects, ‘Take, 
for instance, the law of your own country, on the 
reconstruction of which your cleverest lawyers are 
busily engaged: when transmitted to you, what 
was it but the reflection of the prevailing thoughts 
of bygone feudal ages; the despotism which it is 
your endeavour to thoroughly toot out was but 
the embodiment of notions that were tiniversally 
prevalent in ancient times. What is called pub- 
lic opinion and national law are. intimately con- 
nected with each other. A careful investigation 
into the circumstances that led to the passing of 
laws tends to show that among the functions which 
law discharges, that of expressing ina precise and, 
clear manner for the guidance of posterity the 1e- 
sults of mature reflection is a highly impoitant one. 

‘The subject on which T have the pleasure of 
addressing you to-day, then, is too closely con- 
nected with’ the profession you have chosen to 
admit of your treating it with indifference. ‘The 
vatiely of the modes in which thought may be 
expressed does not always occur to us. We 
Jexpress thought unconsciously quite as often as 
consciously. “\Ve can express it by speech or by 
silence, by action or inaction. ‘The most real 
thing about aman is his thoughts. We care not 
what he wears, whether he is tall or short, rich or 
poor, Lut we do desire to know what he thinks, 
that is, provided that he thinks atall! ‘The ex: 
pressed thoughts of great men are immottal. ‘The 
names of such men are remembered on account of 
the intellectual treasures with which their fruitful 
minds have enriched the world. When I speak 
of thought, T include feeling. Though for psycho- 
logical “discuss is convenient to speak of 
thought, feeling, and will (cht, 73, i) as separate 
powers, there are times when the division of that 
which in reality is undivided is apt to lead to mis- 
apprehension. These three powers work so habi- 
tually together, are so inseparably connected, that 
in discussions like the present itis preferable to think. 
of thei togellier,  Wilnever difterehes af nature 
and function metaphysicians may see in what 
called will, itis certain that for all practical pur- 
poses there is a clear gain in treating of thought 
and feeling as one complex power. In the minds of 
civilized human beings, at any sate, there is no 
definite vivid thought without corresponding feel- 
ing. Feeling and thought give rise to each other, 
become cause and effect in turn, Granted that 
our Uhoughts are the most important part of us, it 
becomes an interesting question: what is the best 
mode of expressing them? 

‘This lecture is designed to be suggestive rather 
than exhaust! T can do no more than in- 
dicate in a general way what are the advantages 
possessed by’ the several methods habitually 1e- 
sotted to by the most civilised races of human 
beings for expressing thought. For the sake of 
clearness I will consider the subject under two 
heads, viz, 1. Vocal modes; «1. Non-vocat 
modes (Jap. #f EMRE 7 De HK Vusei, muset 
no Hi ho). Among the former, (1) Speech, (2) 
Music, will occupy our attention, Among the latter 
() Written language (2) Arts, like drawing, 
painting, and sculpture, (3) Gesture and actions of 
all kinds. For the sake of giving a certain 
amount of completeness to the method of present- 
ing the subject to you, [have in these headings 
stated more topics than we shall find time to 
discuss today. I have adopted the plan of 
bringing before you to-day what I consider 
the more important parts of the subject, reserving 
the rest fora fulure occasion, being sufficiently sane 
guine to hope that the interest excited by to-day’s 
lecture, despite the numerous imperfections of my 
speech, will sustain you through the ordeal of 
listening to another discourse on the same subject. 

L. Among the Vocal modes of expressing thought, 
spoken language stands first. Into the question 
of the origin of language itis unnecessary to go. 


* The lecture was in Japanese. Some parts o' 
able for reprodugtion ‘in English, What. is published here i 
little more than an abstract of the original lecture, 


Original from 
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The old theory that language was taught to pri- 
meval man by the Creator has long since been 
given up as fall of absurdities, and that principle 
or law which has explained so much else, Evolu- 
tion, has come to the rescue, ‘The elements of 
speech are to be found in the noises made by birds 
and animals. ‘These noises indicate certain states 
of feeling, ‘The crow, for instance, his note 
of joy, his note of sorrow; and his note of dange 
Some birds seem to have many more notes han 
others. It is generally considered that human 
speech commenced with interjections and that 
outs: dane shexbin orders “The: povitiad (Anat 
nouns occupy in speech is well illustiated by the 
experience of all who have ever been placed in the 
position of being required to express their wants 
in a hitherto unknown tongue or be content to leave 
them unsupplied. [have once or twice found my: 
self in this situation, both in Europe and Asi 
my experience was that all that was absolutely 
essential for the supply of daily wants was the 
knowledge of the names of things. If you can 
say, rice, station, hotel, bed, water, and the like, 
you can geton. ‘Thus it was, say some philulo- 
gists, that speech began in’ the eatliest. days. 
People’s wants were few and hence their language 
was very simple. Some of the very-early names 
for things are extremely crude, being the em- 
bodiments or expression of the most undeveloped 
thought, But in all civilised countuies necessity, 
practice, and the desive to please have contributed 
to the continual improvement of spoken language 
untilas an organ for expressing thought itis unsur- 
Language spoken, unlike language writ. 












































ten, is rendered both expressive and impressive 
by means of vations tones of voice, by gestures, 
by the general an and play of the features, 





by the fire of the eye, the cul ef the lip, and the 
Like. ‘The connection between vivid thonght and 
the moving of certain muscles is very close. As 
quick as lightning du thoughts darlen or lighten 
the countenance, raise the hand, ot knit the brow. 
All feeling. gives vise to motion; and all intense 
feeling comes from intense thought. The deepest 
natures must he capable of most feeling. Such 
natures are moved by thoughts in a manner of 
which the shallow-minded have no conception. 
“Why do you 1age 50’? said the pond to the 
ocean, “The wind is not so very violent—nay 
it is already fallen. Look at me. T rose into foam- 
ing waves, and am already smooth again.” ‘There 
are men whom gieat thoughts never move. Lan- 
guage from the lips of such as tese makes but a 
poor impression, ‘To every conclusion there must 
be a premiss. Tf we conclude that spoken 
Tinguage is the best mode of expressing thought, 
we must premise that a man has thought to ex- 
press. Thengh it may seem very impolite to say 
so, [have during a long residence in this country 
listened to some very miserable speeches. [need 
hardly say that they were not from the lips of 
lawyers! "It strikes me that some of you may 
have had similar experience, that you may be 
thinking even now of some of the weary hours 
you have spent in listenmg to the lengthy dis- 
courses of some would he-orators, and that you 
ave saying to yourself, tomy mind a book is a fat 
better medium for expressing thought than 
aspeech.” This is all very natural: simply be 
cause so many of the modern speakers lack the 
essential qualifications of oratory—clear and vivid 
thoughts anda thorough comniand of impressive 
and forcible language. There is no denying that 
oratory has been neglected in this country. Your 
orator almost without exception either 
priests or story-tellers, and their orations have bee: 

ned for the ears of the unlearned. Depend 
upon it the day is at hand, however, when deeper 
thoughts will” find their expression in. suitable 
speech, when your colloquial will tise to the raul of 
that of Western nations, when your gieat statesunen 
will find that one of the essential conditions of 
popular support will be the ability to. deliver 
eloquent political speeches, Stich speeches will 
work wonders in the way of enlightening and in- 
teresting the masses. As a medium of expressing 
thought on political subjects they willsupe: sede the 
newspapers. ‘The present low esteem in which ora 
tory is held in this country iy simply owing to the 
fact hat few know what realoratory is. Oneaf two 
things is constantly occucting : either the thinker 
isno speaker, or the speaker is no thinker. Wien 
thinking power and oratorical power are combined 
as they were in the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero or in the speeches of Pitt and Burke, 
there can be no more delightful. occupation 
than to listen, With the opening of Parliament 
athand, with party-government looming in the 
distance, with popular representation and 
tant dy wely the du 
mand for Japanese Brights and’ Glad-tours. is 
went, [will not be long before the power of 
ovatory is discovered, beture it will be apparent to 
‘ll keen observers that, whether in the region of 
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politics or law, of science or literature, the men 
who can express their thoughts in public in well- 
chosen language and ina pleasing manner 
possess a decided advantage over those who do not 
possess this power—that such men will lead while 
others follow. “Turning from public to private life, 
we might dilate almost endlessly on the power and 
charm of spoken language asa medium of express: 
ing thought. ‘The happy hours spent around the 
hearth, with us, and the ubaché with you, to what 
do they owe their brightness if not to the spark- 
ling wit and lightsome talk of our best fiends and 
near relatives? What atevealer of characteris the 
spoken language of our everyday life, with loak, 
gesture, and tone of voice all to help in the inter- 
pretation. I have purposely devoted the most of 
the time allotted to me to the consideration. of 
spoken language as an instrument for conveying 
thongit, but the subject’ would be incomplete, 
were [to omit the other vocal method of ex- 
pressing thought, namely music. 

Il. Music. It will be seen at once that the 
function of music as a vehicle of thought, when 
compared to speech, is necessarily very confined. 
Its office is to express thoughts that are too 
subtle and andefined to be stated in words but 
yet whose existence in cultured minds is un- 
deniable, As [ said at the commencement of 
my lecture, Tam using the word thought as in- 
cluding whatever we aie conscious of. Thought 
and feeling ate closely connected with each other, 
both forming parts of what we call consciousness. 
Now we must all be aware that there are times 
when nothing but music can express exactly what is 
felt, when the very indefiniteness of this organ of ex- 
pression qualifies it for this office. Lean only indi- 
cate in a general way the function that music per- 
forms as a medinmof expressing thought. Fam not 
quite sure of making you understand what Tmean, 
but Twill do my best. Instrumental music was 
of course evolved from vocal niusic. Vocal music 
commenced with simple variations of voice, which, 
again, were caused by variations of feeling. In 
order tomake the subject clear to you I will firsteon- 
fine my remarks to yocal music. Iu tracing operas 
tions of this kind itis always desivable to begin by 
fixing the attention on the simplest form of the pro- 
cess under examination. [i we can perceive in a 
general way how vocal music expresses what is 
Passing th: ough themind, whether we call itthought 
on feeling it nratters little, we shall be prepared to 
discover that feeling expressed by instrumental 
music is the same thing extended to greater com- 
plexity. Now there are four characteristics of 
sound which bear a part in expressing states of 


unind. There is (1) Loudness. (2) Quality or Tim- 






























































bre (that which distinguishes the sounds of two dif. 
ferent instruments from each other when the note 


(3) 


touched is the same and the loudness the same) 
Pitch. (4) Intervals. (1) Loudness. Other th 
being equal, the londvess of the voice depends 
upow the intensity of feeling. Commencing with 
the silence of apathy, utterances grow louder as 
sensations, pleasurable or painful, grow stronger. 
That vocal music originated from states of feeling 
there is no doubt, (2) Quality. When we'spealk 
of the qualily or timbre of & voice we reter to 
the kind of loudness that characterises the voice 
nder different mental states. ‘The te 
sonorous under certain states of excitement, eve 
are tinging voices and piercing voices. ‘The sounds 
that we designate ringing ar piercing demand 
different muscular efforts tor their production, and 
ave in the main expressive of diffcrent degrees or 
slates of feeling. Iv your own music what we may 
call the quivering voice was doubtless originally the 
result of intense feeling. (3) Pitch. High, low, 
or middie notes depend entirely on the state of the 
mind. Calmness makes use of the middle notes, 
but excited feeling is tw the higher ot descends to 
the lower, Pain chooses very high or very low notes, 
and the same may be said of anger. Disappro- 
ba 
































ion, remorse, extreme grief, descend to 











(4) Jatervals. Lite need be said on this subject. 
We must all have noticed how monotonous is the 
voice of anyone relating or repeating something: in 


which he has no interest. ‘The voice goes up and 
But when great excitement is pre 
sent, the voice makes: reat leaps, resorting to the 
use of fifths or octaves or even wider intervals, 
Listen to. the guests at an hotel in the adjoining 
room and you will see how the rapidity with which 
sounds follow each other and the width of the int 
val that separates sounds are regulated by the topics 
discussed and the mental states of the 

reference to such topics, Now all these 
af voice have been a mode 
| that from early childhood we ba 
unconsciously, C 


down graduail 








peakers in 
riations 
expressing. thought 
e onploved almost 
dain feelings have produced 
certain sounds, and frou force of habit the feel 
land the sound are so connected that they s 
[cach other, the feel kinge us wish to hear the 
|sound and the sound awakening the ferling. All 
this is intensified in vocal music to a laige extent, 
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and to a still greater extent in instrims 
music. Song is the natural language of the eo, 
tions exaggerated. ‘There are certain musci 
pieces that were originally the product of ce: 
states of mind, and which consequently are us. ¢ 
well suited to other states. National antler, 
aptly express patriotic feeling ; our “ Dead Mi, 
in Saul” the grief of the Uereaved, and soo 
In acomplicated piece of music the greatest vai. 
of feeling is expressed. Since tones, cadetce, x! 
intervals all depend on emotions, to bea fist 
musical composer it is necessary that a mat sho. 
possess extremely acute sensibilities, Mow, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssolin were all men cfbiy 
impressible temperaments. The fact that the prs 
duction of the finest music demandsa very high star 
of development of the emotional nature exp 
how it was that ancient musical instruments 
compositions were so extremely ctude camps 
with those to which we are accustomed to |. 
‘The instruments of the ancients, Japan and Cos 
included, were all of limited compass, and tic 
musical compositions comparatively monston 
The development of the emotional facukies 
resulted in increased complexity, subiley, 3 
claborateness of expression in music. 4d 
what is most worthy of notice about this s 
that all the finer pieces not only express 
complex emotions of the composer but lave ls 
power of producing similar emotions in the he 
of listeners; trey arouse dormant sentimens 
whose existence we had not conceived the po 
bility. As Richter says: ‘They tell us o! tie y 
we have not seen and shall not see.” ft wy 
probably seem to you that there is great indef 
ness about the expression of thought by mears:! 
music, and that the efficiency of such ame 
niust depend largely on the musical tas 
dividuals, That istrue. But, gianted that an 
the thoughts and sentiments that pass 
our minds there are a large number which aie 
subtle to be expressed in words, that elude ev 
the poev’s grasp, and yet which we would li 
have expressed by some means or othe, isi 
music to be welcomed as the per former of a! 
tion that the ordinary thought-revealing ages 
have failed to perform? As regards the lis 
placed on the usefulness of this method by wae 
culture, that isa characteristic which it hasin io 
mon with all that is highest and best in the ws 
This obstacle it is in your power to sum 
Most of you are young, and hence by pls ¢ 
yourselves under “proper training may do ¢ 
ood deal towards cultivating a taste for g « 
music. The love of it will unconsciously gv 
with you, and you will find that as a meas 
developing a side of your nature which is tooo! 
neglected, and as a vehicle for expres 
























































more subile of your sentiments and emotiots, i's 
unequalled. 





REVIEW. 
paar Sele 

Mlustrated Horse Breaking, by Captain M. li 

rack Haves, London: W. ‘THacker & C 

Newgate-street. 
Next to  Veierinary Hints for Horse-cmue 
Uhis is doubtless the most valuable work that '« 
yet been issued from the pen of Captain Has 
The general principles underlying. the mello» 
the author in the ordinary work of beak ¢ 
horses remind us of the system introduced ' 
England some thirty years ago by Mr. Ke 
an Ametican, who practised his art upot © 
of Uhe worst specimens of equine ferocity ol 
time, notably Cruiser, a savage that noo! 
could handle. Ratey's’ system) was based ' 
humane bat ‘firm Weatuient, and that 
ed by Captain Hayes is, in this respect, pre 
similar, and to this doubtless his great succes # 
atrainer is largely due. A young horse is ge 
rally of a generous and courayreous dispes!-! 
and it needs but little firmness a I les 6 
cion im giving the auimal its earliest les 
confirm habits of obedience Tater in life, 
much better understood now than it was 
yeas ago, when a good deal of thong tie 
into the horse-breaker’s methods, and the ¢ 
semination of such works as the one bela > 
will still further tend to the practice of lil! 
and rational treatment in the schooling of ) 
horses, with the result: that tyranny ands: 
will be abolished and better manners incu! 
for there can be no question that in nine’ 
cases out of every lnindted the restive aud \ 
animal is the ontcome of improper teat 
not of alsolute il-usage. One of the wo!" 
markable results of Captain Mayes! sys 
its three short lessons @ ° 
for a tew day's only being all that is neces) 
fore a colt is taken into regular service, ¥"" 
we can recall many instances of young 
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veing in the hands of the breaker two or three 
months before they were put to work, That the au- 
Jhor’s system gives permanent results has been 
ally established, and that he las met his Cruiser 
and conquered there can be no question, A letter 
appeared in the Calcutta Englishman two or thiee 
years ago, in which the writer, the manager of the 
Caleutta Tramways Company, bore testimony to 
ihe efficacy of a short interview between Captain 
Hayes and the worst subject in the company’s 
stables. The writer says:—tIn the interests of 
iumanity and in justice to Captain Hayes, who 
5 So successfully introduced his sy stent of tame 
ng vicious horses in Calcutta, Lhope you will give 
nublicity to the following case of the complete cure 
of a terribly vicious horse belonging to this com- 
yany. ‘The horse in question isa roan Kabulee 
vhich bas been in our possession and worked well 
nacat for two years, but was so savage that no 
uropean could approach him either in-or out of 
tis stall. Any attempt to go near him was always 
net Ly vigorous striking with his fore feet, and 
siting, generally followed by a rush at the person 
vearest to him, and an endeavour to get his fore 
egs over the man’s lead. He was always d 

zerous, on one occasion having savaged off a 
Syce's hand, and at another time he took off a 
nan’s finger at‘ one vicions snap. On ‘Tuesday 





























Afternoon last I took him to Captain Hayes, 
who, in about an hour, completely cured 
tim, and this without punishment or cruelty 


af any kind. Two simple, but ingenious con 
sivances were used, which without hurting hin i 
\ny way prevented him from doing any mis- 
thief to those approaching: hint, and after a few 
ninates? handling by. Captain Hayes, he was 
sronounced enred, and T was agreeably surprised 
0 find that, on the removal of his gear, he was riot 
only quiet but safe, I must confess to some scep: 
icism at first, as to the performance of the cure, 
out both yesterday and to day he is perfectly quiet 
ind tame, and will not only allow Europeans to 
ipproach and handle him, but will follow them 
ibout the yard when loose. Captain Hayes has 
Heatly demonstrated that jibbers, kickers, buck 
umpers, and extremely nervous horses, can all be 
red without even being touched by the whip.” 




















Captain Hayes’ methods are all simple and easy 
put int practice, and his description of them is 
siven in the plainest possible language. The buok 
tlso contains 52 well-executed illustrations of the 
ext, by the aid of which those who desire to make 
U practical (est of the instructions laid down can 
lo so without the possibility of making a mistake, 
Many persons atiribute theremarkable power dis- 
slayed by certain horse-breakers to some secret, 
put there is nothing in the autho’s system wh 
las any affinity to that of the “ Whisperer,"— 
vhatever that was, for Sullivan carried his secret 
o the grave if ever he had one, though it ocems to 
15, as he always insisted on’ being’ left entirely 
lone with the animals he tamed, that he carried 



























thom him something in the nature of Pratt's 
witch and a suap or two. Captain Hayes often 
Jiffers with the standard authorities on material 





woints, but when he does sv he always. gives good 
casons for the position he takes. ‘Thus, on the 
yiestion of lunging, he says:—" Although lung- 
hg usually forms a considerable portion of the 
work given to young horses during their period of 
weaking, I mention it here selely with the ob- 
ect uf advising its discontinuance altogether. 
Making a horse circle with his weight on his 
orehand, while his hind quarters are ‘thrown 
ut,” not alone teaches an awkward 
style of moving, but is also a fertile cause of 
iprain tothe tendons and ligaments of the fore 
imb. Again, as it is much more easy for the vast 
najority of men to keep turning round in one 
lirection—in one opposite to that in which the 
rands of a clock revolve for right handed people 
it follows that the generality of men when they 
ange a colt or filly will circle the young one more 
othe left than to the right, ®° * ® The in- 
javious effects of such a practice are self-evident. 
shall describe, further on, a method of circling a 
vorse—the breaker being on foot—by which the 
inimal is made to move ina thoroughly ‘balanced? 
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hanner, and by which his mouth ean be formed 
ithesame tine.” Onall such questions, Captain 
Hayes is entiled to be heard with respect, for 








to his lifelong observation and use of the horse, 
nd his experience in the hunting field and as a 
Hider both on the fat and between the flags, he 
has added the study of tomy which attended 
his passing through the Veterinary College—a 
knowledge of which enables the horseman to make 
the best use of the noble avimal and at the same 
time to preserve the horse’s powers to the utmost. 

‘Though we are tempted to make further exacts 
irom this excellent book, we refrain, and recom- 
mend those interested to procure the woik, which 
will be found particularly useful in Japan and 
China in view of the fact that no one ever obtains 
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anative animal in either country with mouth or 
manners, As to the book itself, itis beautifully 
printed on very fine paper, and suitably bound, 
and can be obtained of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—+ 
(From our Srecia. Corrgsronpex 

















London, April 5th. 

The Parnell Commission reopened on Tnesday, 
after nearly there weeks? adjournment, to admit-of 
Sir Charles Russell preparing his speech in Mr. 
Parneli’s defence. He has now been three days 
speaking, and perhaps will continue for other 
Unvee or four days, and there can be no question 
that the speech is a great effort of arrangement 
and of oratory. It is full of eloquent passages. Tt 
opened by commenting on the strange character 
of the enquiry; The Times, he said, is doing what 
Burke declared to be impossible, viz., indicting a 
whole nation, Then le answered successively 
the questions: Who are the accused, whothe ac 
and what the accusation? Ih answering 

the second, he “went for” Zhe Times in fine style 
—you have to go to the columns of The Times 
itself to get the best report of the speech—raking 
up some of its old remarks fifty or more years ago 
about O'Connell, the Trish priests, the famine 
emigtation, &c., &c., and Cobden's famous assault 
on that journal, Then he entered on an historical 
sketch of the relations between landlord and 
tenantin Teland and the treatment of the latter 
countiy by England, quoting copiously from 
Lecky’s history and from many other authors. 
‘This was followed by an examination of crime in 






































Teland, to show that agrarian crime of a 
nature similar to that of recent. years lad 
always existed and could not therefore be 
attributed to the Land League—which is the 


gravamen of the accusation—and finally he began 
to tell the history of the recent land and political 
agitation associated with the name of Mr. Pacuell. 
He was still on this point when, athis request, the 
Court rose on Thursday for the rest of the week. 
In the three days he spoke about 4o clearly print. 
ed colunins of The Times. 

More important and more interesting even than 
ir Charles Russell’s great speech is the news of 
Stanley which has been received in the shape of a 
long letter from himself recording his journey 
across Africa from the Congo to join Emin Pasha 
at Wadelai, 160 days being through a gloomy 
forest through whicl they could not see the sky. 
In despair of giving yourreaders any adequate ac 
count of this record of the most remarkable Aftican 
journey ever made by a white man, Tsend you 
the letter for publication if you think fit, and 
append a very clear leader from Zhe Times, which 
will be move instructive to those of your readers 
who are not versed in African geography than the 
letier itself. “This event has been the excitement 
of the week, and will probably continue to be the 
excitement for weeks to come, 

In spite of the enormous pressure on its space 
The Times has published a second letter on the 
new Japanese Constitution from the pen of its 
‘Tokyo correspondent. ‘This deals mainly with the 
festivities accompanying the promulgation, 1 
cannot perceive that this unique event attracts 
much wotice in this country “at present, The 
public mind is fully occupied with events at home ; 
this is the busiest ‘season of the whole year in the 
papers, and newspaper writers are not familiar 
enough with the subject to venture on their usual 
disquisitions, It is not from lack of good-will to 
Japan—of which there is abundance in the press 
of this country—but really [believe from preoce 
pation and the lack of time and opportunity to 
enter upon the subject. 

The Pall Mall Gasette has just been heavily hit 
ina couple of libel actions, ‘The facts are that a 
certain Mr. liwin, possessed of certain inde- 
pendent means, martied a barmaid, and not long 
afterwards became aflicted with mental weakness 
with which he had previously been attacked. He 
attempted his life, and Mrs. Tewin had him put in 
a hiatic asylum, aparently in a perfectly proper 
and regnlar way. But duiing her husband's in- 
carcetation she went wrong with the solicitor 
whom her husband employed. On Trwin’s  re- 
covery, he obtained a divorce from his wife, 
hat withdrew charges of conspiacy to put hin 
in a lunatic asylum and to steal his” money, 
which were made against her and the co-respond- 
ent, the solicitor Layard, who was forced to 
pay £750 damages. ‘The day following uh 
the Pall Mall published this paragraph, on which 
both Mrs. Irwin and Mr, Layard brought an 
action for libel :— s 


“We heartily congula 
bri 

































































ate Mrs. Georgina Weldon upon the 
ant succest which yesterday attended her unremitting efforts 





UNIV! 


on behalf of the unfortunate man Irwin, ‘The story which Mrs, 
Weldon’s indomitable energy and uncompromising courage 
unearthed some months since was told yesterday in the Divorce 
Court, aud it contains withia its compass all the materials for a 
sensation novel. Irwin was the elderly husband of a woman 
who seems te have possessed considerable charms, and the awnee 
ef some worldly goods, with the use of which he loyally did_ his 





















wite endow, Hut Mrs. Irwin, tiring of her husband and coveting 
his possessions, entered into’ an intrigue with his solicitor, Mey 
Layard, and then set about getting rid of Mr. Iewinand secur 





poseension of his property, he uefartnnate man was. dru 
Rnd when In a more or less dazed condition was packed off 
lunatic axyluim. ‘The wite then entered into the enjoyment af the 
whole of his worldly goods. ‘The sequel of the story. is quite a 
Fomanee, “Lhe police, as usual, refused. to doanythings. Me 
Weld took the case in hand, rescved the injured husbani 

ran to earth the euilty wife, burst open by crowbars and sled 
rammers her piace of retreat, unearthed the man who sold the 
drug, maintained the husband until his case conld be heard, and 
finally, yesterday, had the rare satheisetion of compelling. the 
Court "ta ‘admit ‘that the ‘ease had been. praced tp to. the hilt 
Decree nisi was pronounced, and the solieiter Layard was order. 
to pay £720 damages into Court vs well am the: costs of the nee 
tion.” The matter most not end here. "Ihe Public Prosecutor and 
the Incorporated Law Society have dutics to rerform in relation to 
Nr, Layard which they had better set about discharging atonce, 


“The matter must not end here,” says Mr. 
Stead, in his well-known sledge-hammer. style. 
Icdid not end there, for after a summing-up by 
My. Justice Field, who “commented strongly on 
the style of the libel as sensational journalism,” 
the jury gave Mrs. Irwin £1,000 damages, and 
Mr. Layard’s case was compromised by the pa 
ment of £500 damages. On this the Sh. Fames's 
wittily comments + 


“As in 1885 ""—only better. Then, it was three months; now, 
it is £1,s00 and costs. “The appeal to the pocket is likely to be 
the more efficacious. After all, the old humdrum journalism 
seems to be more profitable as well as more lucrative than the 
“new system. 


“As in 1885" is Mr. Stead’s watchword for the 
bye elections, a constituency which returns to the 
figuies of the 1885 election having done its duty. 





















































‘The followi.g is The Times article on Stanley's 
marvellous journey to which [have alluded, — [ 
venture to commend it to your readers. In the 
years to come men will talk of this great feat, and 
it would have been a great pleasure to me to have 
written a long letter about it alone, if I felt 1 could 
do the work with a tithe of the lucidity and knowe 
ledge we have here :— 


‘The graphic and deeply interesting letter from Mr. Stanley 
which we print this morning will be eagerly read throughout the 
Civilized world, It gives a full account of the inteepid traveller's 
adventures and trials during more than thirteen months, from 
the time when, at the end of June, 1887, he parted with ‘Major 
Barttelot at Yainuy'a, on thé Aruwimi; down to the time when, 
having twice reached the shores of the Albert Nyanza Lake and 
Cartel suecou: to Emin Pasha, he had pickel up the remnant 
Of Major Harttelot's force towards the end of August last. at 
Nonaiya, on the Aruwimi, several days' march from the camp at 
Yambuya. | The fact of his return to Honalya and his junction at 
the latter place with what was leftof the rear columa has been 
known in Europe since the end of last year; but it is only from 
his own letter now received that we obtain authentic detaile of 
hisadventures. "The aenals of African travel contain few records 
more graphic and thrilling, and perhaps none more modestly 
(olds When Stanley set forth from Vanibuyayin Jame, h0qe We 
entered upon an unexplored region. know only to be almost ime 
passable and to be thickly populated with suspicious and hostile 
tribes, ‘The obstacles he encountered were even greater than he 

icipated. “Ihe jangle was dense, gloomy, and impenetrable, 
e native tribes opposed hiv advance at almost every point, 
‘or days and weeks together he [was complied to traverse & 
region which had been turned by Arab traders and their ruthless 
raids into a horrible wilderness, unpeopled and entirely beret of 
food, He entered it with 273 followers, the remnant Of the 359 
who had setforth with him from Vambuya, and he quitted it 
With no more than 174, every one of whom was reduced to a 
Skeleton—the rest either had deserted or were dead, On emerge 
ing from this veritable Inferno a halt was made in a land of 
plenty to enable his followers to recover their strength, and then 
the intrepid traveller pushed on, finally quitting the «deadly 
loony forest "pn December 1] and, stil bghting his way 
through hostile tribes, he sighted the Albert Nyanza‘on Decent 
ber 14 and reached it on the following day. “Even then, hows 
ever, his troubles were not over. No news of Emin could be 
obtained, and thetribes on the borders of the ake were suspicious 
and declined to give him any assistance. His only boat had been 
left behind together with large quantities of stores, There was 
nothing for it but to return to Ibwirl, the place where the 
traveliers had hrst found rest and plenty after emerging from the 
wildermess, to send for the brat and carry it to the Nyanza in the 
Nove that ‘by that time Emin would hive heard of his advance 
and would come to meet him. 

The original and fruitless advance to the Nyanza marks the 
frst and most dilficult stage of this eventful and. disastrous 
journey. Stanley had reckoned upon all sorts of difficulties and 
obstacles, bat there was one impediment upon which be had not 
calculated. By taking the Congo route and endeavouring to 
reach the Nyanza by following the course of the Aruwimi,he had 
hopedto geteleat of the region of Arab influence. Tn this he 
was fatally mistaken, In two months after leaving Vambuya he 
came upon a station belonging to one Ugarrowwa, formerly a 
tent boy eniloyed by Captain Speke. From this time 
his misfortunes came thick and fast; Ugarrowwa's people 
began to tempt his followers to desert, and in three days 
he lost twenty men. He made, however such terms with 
Ugarrowwa as he could, and left with lim some. of hi 
sick. Proceedings on his journey, he entered an the still more 
Inhospitable territory of ove Kilinga-Longa, Zanzibar slave of 
Abed bin Salim, an Arab trader notorious for his cruelty. Here 
again his men ‘began to desert and to sell their aims and the 
goods they carried to the Arabs, while the region over which 
Kilinga-Longa’s inflnence extended is designated by Stanley as 
the" horrible wilderness," ia whieh all native villages had been 
destroyed and no food was to be found. "Nevertheless, so weak 
had many of his men become through privation and sickness that 
it was found necessary to establish in the midst of this region 

called on his nap, Which we reproduce tisewhere, Nek 
Starvation Camp, where the boat ard 70 loads of goods 
were left under the charge of Dr. Parke and Captain Nelsons who 
was unable to proceed further, Twelve days! march brought 
them to a native settlement called Ibwiri, outside the zone 
of Kilinga-Longa’s devastating influence, and herethey at last 
found food, shelter, and comfort, It was to this point that Stane 
ley returned after his fruitless joumey to Nyanza. A fort was 
built, called Fort Pode on the map, and Lieutenant Stairs, with 
foo men, Was cent to bring uv the hoat from Nelson's Starvation 
Camp, together with any. convalescents who could travel and 
such. stores. ts could be transported. Out of ss men leit sick at 
the camp only 11 were able tor ¢ fort, but fortunately, Dr. 
Parke and Captain Nelson were able to come with them} for 
while at the fort Stanley himself was attacked with gastritis and 
an abcess on the arm, and was disabled for a sont, owing his 
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recovery to the skiltul treatment and nursing of Dr. Parke. On 
‘April 2, 1885, 4 second start was made for the Nyanza, Mr. Jeph= 
son and Dr. Parke this time accompanying the expedition, and 
Captain Nelson being left in command of Fort Bodo at Ibwiri 
Onthis occasion the principal chief, Mozamboni, who had formel 
opposed the progress of the expedilion, proved friendly, and his 
example was followed by the other tribes along the route. Hefore 
the end of the month a letter from Eniin was delivered to Stanley 
by Mozamboni, and on April 29 Stanley, having once more 
reached the shores of Lake Nyanza, had at last the happiness to 
See a steamer approaching with Emin Pasha himself and Signor 
Gasatl on boards Mr. Jerson bad previously been sent akead 
with the boat transported from the Aruwimi and had fonnd Emin 
Pasha at one of his stations higher up the lake. Thus the object, 
of this heroic expedition was at last, successfully accomplished. 
Emin Pasha was fond and relieved. But it was not possible 
make arrangements at once for the withdrawal of Emin and his 
followers, It is not clear from Stanley'saccount that Emin 
willing to gu, and, for reasons which will be intelligible enou 
to thore who appreciate the real situation in Central Africa, 
Stanley is reticent as to his views and intentions. ‘The twore- 
mained together till May 2g, when Stanley set forth once more 
fo the westwerd to meet and bring up the rear column supposed 
to be advancing under Major Barttelot, leaving Mr. Jephson with 
Emin, and taking with him a reinforcement of over a hundred 
porters supplied by Emin. Fourteen days later Fort Bodo was 
Again teaclied, and Lieutenant Stairs was found to have returned 
With only 16 of the men leit at Ugarrowwa’s. After a halt of 
two days’ Stanley again set forth, unaccompanied by any Euro- 
peans, and, taking with him sufficient foo! to support his 
rty through the wilderness, he reached Kilinga-Lonwa’s on 
Jone ag and Ugarrowware on July rg. Ugarrowwa had lett 
and hit'station was deserted, Sianley with his party followed 
with all despatch down the river, overtook Ugarrowwa with 
an immense flotilla on August 19, and on August 17 reached 
Bonalya, only to find Me. Bonny with 71 men, destitute and 
almost starving, the sole survivors of the 257 who had been lett 
Under the command of Major Narttelot at Vambuya. ‘The sad 
story of the wreck of Major Harttelot's column and the murder of 
the Major himself has king been known in Europe. But it came 
as aterrible shock to Stanley... He himself throughout all his 






































































trials, perils, and vicissitudes had lost only 199 men ont of the 
389 who originally set forth with bim. Of the 357 left at Yam- 
Buya only pt were left, and of these ten were dying. The 


Tumours Of his own death brought back by deserters had been 
Credited at Yambuya, his instructions had been cancelled, and 
il his personal effects had. been sent back down the Cony: 

* guperttuities.” When his letter left he was again preparing to 
crost Africa once more with the scanty outtit wich Was left |. 
Aitthe men were to accompany him, and all the stores: they 
Could carry. “His rendezvous with Livin was_on the Lake 
Nyanza, which he hoped to reach by a more direct route, avoid 
Ing the horrible wilderness.” In the meantime Emin Was to 
ko to Fort Bodo, and Staniey had left instructions with the 
DOllicers to destroy the fort and accurpany Emin with the gar- 
Fison to the Nyanga, 

‘At this, porntthe narrative breaks off. What became of 
Stanley after he left Bonalya ix still left to conjecture, though 
Tong before this time, if all went well, Ne must again be in. the 

fous question of the 
of the latter must have been decided, Stanley 
“ ‘on, a dramatic report of some of his conversa 
tions the point, ut he leaves the issue in 
uncertainty. Even if Emin had made up his mind as to what he 
Would ultimately do when Stanley first left him it would be 
politic an his part to keep his own counsel and on Stanley's to 
Fespect his reserve, According to European ideas Central Afvi 
is Mysterious and impenetrable. Mysterious it certainly is, but 
to the Arab traders it is by no_means so impenetrable as it is 
Sometimes thought to be. fatelligence spreaus among them in 
all directions with far greater rapulity than it reaches the outside 
world, Stanley's letters and papers have passed through mrany 
Unscrupulous snd prying hands on their way from Monalya to 
Europe, Had they’ revealed Emin is 
retty certain that long. before this time those intentions would 
Rave been know to the Tippoo Libs, the Ugarrowwas, the Kline 
ga-longas, and many others of the some stamp, and itis safe 
Bt least to say that the informatio thus diseeminated would not 























company of Emin Pasha, and the mow 
return or sta 
































when the Emperor was proclaiming in his palace 
the boon of political liberty—there was a great 
and happy change. Snow, gloom, and cloud pas- 
sed tapidly away, and the still vising sun burst 
gladly forth with, as it were, a shout of joy and 
Congratulation to the land that bears his name. 
‘Then, no longer restrained by the elements, the 
big city’s holiday-loving masses gave themselves 
up to thorough enjoyment of the greatest festival 
yet known in the modern history of Japan, and 
put the last touches on the elaborate emblems and 
decoration by which at sundown every street and 
ley was to become clothed in robes of brightness 
and beauty such as Japanese artistic ingenuity 
alone can weave. Thescenes in the chief thorougli- 
fares after nightfall were, indeed, magnificent and 
unique. Triumphal arches, some in Western styles, 
others display ing the far finer form ol the Japanese 
torii, with its colossal pillars and cross:-beams— 
others again in the likeness of gigantic city or castle 
gates—were conspicuous among the decorations. 
Tn these, masses of rich greenery’; festoons, constel- 
lations, and garlands of coloured lanterns, not un- 
frequently mingled with the soft brilliance of elects ic 
lights: and diapings of flags—always the red sun 
on a white ground, which is the national banyer 
of Japan—together with emblems and ideographic 
mottoes, wrought sometimes of lowers Lui more 
often of warm-tinted oranges, were combined with 
rare and wonderful taste and skill, and with such 
wealth and variety of design that no two of them 
were at all alike, ‘To them were added countless 
embellishments of other kinds. Here a mighty 
ship of lanterns, riding above the roof of a steam: 
ship office; there, also traced in lamps against 
the sky, Ue grand curves of the loved” and 
lordly Fujisan; yonder, the ugly old Bridge 
of Japan, transformed by greenery and lan- 
tenis into a suspension biidge with light’ and 
graceful outlines; and everywhere, fom the 
wealthiest business premises to the humblest 
dwellings in the poorest lanes, a starry host of 
lanterns, some of plain red, but by far the greater 
number bearing the na device, while the 
flag itself, singly or crossed in pairs, floated over 
every entiance. Of the love, reverence, and de- 
votion ta the Throne which are so strongly felt by 
the people of Japan a striking proof was afforded 
Ly the whole character of the decorations. In 
place of the references which might have been 
naturally expected to the great event of the day, 
one sentiment alone—that of loyalty to the Em 
peror_and Empress—ian through every emblem 
and ideogiaph, on every arch, every’ building 
nd every festival car that was paraded through 














































































have assisted Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha to carry out their | te cily. 

fore, arhutever thelt pos rmny bes, We mek be content to ; 
Walt with patience, and with cach confidence as weeancom.| Among other sights of the streets, pleasant in- 
mand, for further dizect news of the two heroic men whose per-| deed and chatacteristically Japanese are those 


Severance, fortitude, and resource are the admiration of the 
whole world. We now know, at least, that up to the end of last 
summer Stanley was safe and sound, confident and hopeful 

that, in. spite of perils and obstacles almost unexampled even 
the tecords of African travel, he had accomglished his heroic 
undertaking: that a few months before he had left Emin and 
bis companions as well, as cunfident, and as hopeful as himself, 

ind that neither entertained a doubt that, if both were spared, 
they would again meet in circumstances that would enable them 
to determine for themselves what their future course should be. 
Nevertheless, the story which Stanley has told so powerfully, 
withal so modestly as regards his own personal exploits’ and 
Adventures, is one which cannot but impress every reader with a 
sense of the dangers which still envelop him. Fven now the stor 
Is buthalt tld, and the whole civilized world will wait with 
Keen but not unhopeful anxiety for tidings that Stanley is safe 
and returning with Emin Pasha to the welcome that awaits 
them both in Europe. 


























THE BIRTHDAY OF A CONSTITU- 

TION. 

ene rate, 

The following letter from the Tdk}4 Correspon- 

dent of The Times was published in that journal 
on the 3rd ultimo :— 


Tokio, February 16th, 

For every reader of The Times who has 
Japan, there must Le hundreds who have not 5 
even of the lucky minoi 









and 
y none but those’ pres 
sent on the ith instant can have experienced 
public Japanese rejoicings on any scale at all com- 
parable with that which was then called forth in 
this capital, in honour of the Birthday of the Con- 


stitution. At first the weather threatened tu 
every preparation and hope. A snowfall 
in during the vight—a most unwelcome reminder 
that we are not yet out of winter's grasp; and 
though crowds of cloaked and hooded sight-seers, 
shivering under their great paper umbrellas, but 
not to be denied, were abtoad trom an early hour, 
these had for greeting gloomy skies and still 
falling snow above them, raw air and piercing 
Llasts about them, and beneath their rain-clogs 
avery quagmire of sloppy, slippery mud, while 
the murmur of dripping waters [tom every eave 
and gutter kept up ceaseless, dismal accom. 
paniment to the sounds and sights of festival. An 
hour or so before noon, however—at the very time 
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to be seen this evening inthe shop-ironts, open, 
as always, to the air. Here, with the stock 
tade Iidden away for the nonee, with rich 
screens for a background, with costly and beau- 
tiful aut-objects, disinterred from the eat boxes 
and soft nests of brocade or silk which commonly 
secrete them, and Uctelully disposed #bout, the 
shopkeepers and their famili 
turesque holiday garb, sit chat 
ing, and drinking, often with the added luxuries 
of musical or dancing performances, to the enjoy- 
ment of which, on this day of universal jubilee, 
every passer-by who may care to loiter for the 
purpose is freely welcome, Pleasant also, and 
again peculiatly Japanese, is the behaviour of the 
crowd, ‘That there is much crushing is, in the 
nature of things, inevitable, But nowhere else, 
assuredly, than in Japan could be seen the perfect 
patience, politeness, gentleness, and good-humour 
that maik the vast throngs which press this even- 
ing Unough streets of Tokio. Mingled with 
them and adding to the general enthusiasm ae 
processions of many kinds. At one point we come 
upon a file of jinrikishas, each carrying its pair of 
Lewitching little singing-girls, clad in butterfly 
robes and seen under the becoming shadow of 
crimson parasols. There are mountebanks, metry- 
andrews, and mummers; drums and son i 
music everywhere; guilds of workmen in rai- 
ment quaint and picturesque; and strings of the 
old-time dashi, or festival cars, drawn by meek 
and serious bullocks, escorted by wild looking 
men in the garb of ancient days, and carry. | 
ing mighty superstiuctures ablaze with splen 
dour, in the midst of which musicians pipe and 
dancers show off their powers of pantomime. | 
Mad excitement presently arises over the followers 
of one giant dashi. Inquisitive, we join the 
tush; and lo! a bevy of the famed geisha of the 
Shimbashi quarter, arrayed in festival dress, and 
chanting the plaintive ‘teltain of the firemen’s 
song. Fair and winsome at all times, and pos- 
sessed of uncommon tefinement and grace, these 
damsels well know and as well deserve the en- 














clothed. in’ pic- 
ig» smoking, eat- 






















































| togethie 


attired no longer in silk, brocade, and crape,) 
wearing in place thereof the coarsest sove, 
stiped calico, their long black hair twisted on ), 
asin the days of Old Japan, their delicate ne» 
limbs encased in blue-cloth pantaloons, and 1x, 
sandals of straw half covering their dainty fee. 
From the above unavoidably bare outline of .- 
bright pageantry of the streets it is necessary top 
to the morming’s ceremony of promulgating 
Constitution, but briefly mentioned in my leve 
the rath. “The Imperial Palace, in which this ce. 
mony was held, stands in. the heart of tie ace 
fortress called the Castle of ‘Tokio, which, fous 
in 1453, and occupied by the Vokugawa Six 
from the time of Lyeyasu, dominates and ic 
the kernel of the vast city, and, with 
moats and gigantic escarpments, spreads ore. 
avea of fully 1,000 acres. Successive fies 
devastated the ‘old palace of the Shogun a. 
1873 not a woof remained under the shade 
the pines planted by Iyeyasu three centuties:, 
From 1873, then, until quite lately the Emge 
dwelt temporarily in the yashikt of the Paice 
Kishu, without the moats. Meanwhile, aie 
long controversy which left victory in the ts. 
of the conservative advocates of a stuc 
in Japanese style, the new Palace was b 




















and thither the Court removed only a 
weeks ago. All that Japanese skill could de 
to tender this Imperial residence woitly 


the country and of its illustrious occupant 
called into requisition, and issued in ates: 
success of which cannot be denied. The) 
beauties of form and detail in the finished buis 
have a charm peculiarly their own. — Purisisu. 
and do, object that, in the stress of adapiiig 
Japanese features lo the requirements of thisep. 
Acompromise has been wrought out which vs 
not fully satisfy the strictest. canons—as, lors 
ample, in the introduction of light by tans 
glass slides on two or more sides of the large 
lofty rooms, the said slides supporting wal 
much deeper than themselves, with hea 
corated ceilings above. ‘The general result, sos 
theless, is that, by sparing neither space «. 
height, an air of Wuly cegal grandeur has 
achieved; while the  superative aitaaste = 
workmanship of feature and design, the ci: 
woods and matchless carpentry, the parse 
floors and sumptuously beauttul ceilings, te 
examples of metal-work and glyptic att, le 
with the lacquer and latticing, embrodery 
painting, are bound to command the wa 
admiration, In noble throne-:00m o! 
was: 


























the 
edifice, and in the surrounding comid 
thered by 10 o'clock on the morning of the! 





cach section in its appointed place, a great 
blage, including weil nigh all the magy 
notables of and in the Empire, and presi 
in the varied uniforins of many nations and» 
degrees, a radiant and stuking: speciade 
half-past ten, while the bands im the cours 
played the national anthem, the Emperor, 6 
A uilitary uniform blazing with orders, ww 
lowed by a brilliant tetinue, entered ands 
himself un the throne. Of the thiee saci 
galia, the misior, sword, and stone, the ls 
wete cartied behind the Sovereign by Cou! 
nitaties, who now took places on either st 
throne ; the misror, as Lexplained in a recent! © 
has lain hidden for neatly 19 centuties » 
Naiku temple at sé. ‘Then came the Einy 
right sweet, gracious, and Royal lady, wea. 
gown of exquisite white silk brocade, anda’ 
by the Princesses and her Court, all in ioe 
auire. Her Majesty, after making obese 
the throne and eourteous acknowledgments! 

assembly, touk a seat prepared for. hero” 
Sovereign’s right front, This done, the En 
ising and Lowing thrice, spake to his lie: 
follows, with a loity air and dignified tone 
well beficted the solemn occasion -— 


Whereas, we make it the joy and glory of our hat 
the prosperity of our _countey, and the wellare of 0 
we do hereby, in virtue of the supreme. power we !!" 
our Lwperial ancestors, promulgate the present immu 
mental ‘law, for the ‘sake of our present. aubjeds = 
descendants 

The Imperial founder of Our House and our ottet 
ancestors: by the help and support of the foretathers 
jects, laid the foundation of our Empire upon a bas» 
last for ever, Ihat this brilliant achievement enbe 
annals of our countey, is due to the glorious viriues o 
Imperial ancestors, and to the loyalty and braver & 
jects, their love of their country, aud their public +>" 
Sidering that out subjects are the descendants of be 
ood subjects ‘of our Imperial ancestors, we doubt 
Gur subjects will be guided by our views, and wills 
with all cur endeavours, and that, harmoniously © 

they will share with as our bape of rake 

the glory’ of our country, both at home and. abroad, »0! 
ing for ever the stability of the work bequeathed 10 
Imperial ancestors. 


Count Kuroda, the Minister President of >“ 
now advanced with deep obeisances to tle 
the dais, and received at His Majesty's bie! 
new Constitution and Laws, after witich '" 
perial party withdrew, amid the thanders 
longed salutes. 



























































thusiastic admisation they excite to-night, as they 
tramp in procession after the lumbering dashi, 
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Among other events of this memorable -| 
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there was a review on a large scale in the after- 
doon, when some 14,000 of all arms, including a 
contingent of blue-jackets, weg inspected on 
darade by the Emperor, and then performed the 
isual march-past and other evolutions, which, in 
pite of ground rendered utterly abominable by 
he preceding weather and the trampling of many 
eet, were executed in a manner that amply testi- 
ied to the training and steadiness of Japan’s 
nilitary forces. Wild and vehement public enthu- 
iasm, with joyful demonstrations of many kinds, 
sere displayed along the route followed by the Im- 
erial cortége to and from the review ground. It was 
ye first occasion in the nation’s history on which 
te ruler of Japan had appeared in public with his 
onsort, well-beloved of the people, sitting and 
miling’ at his side. Moreover—which was itself 
© small event in the eyes of the populace—they 
ppeared in a new and handsome carriage, drawn 
y six horses and glittering with splendour. Next, 
értainly, to the Imperial pair, Count Ito, Presi- 
ent of the Privy Council, was the hero of the day. 
“o him. is due the conception and much of the 
urden of preparation of the charter of liberty now 
ccorded to the Japanese people. Upon’ him, 
ccordingly, after the ceremony at the palace, 
vere poured forth congratulations from all sides, 
n account, not alone of the successful issue of his 
abours, but also of his having that morning 
yeen decorated by the Emperor, in recognition of 
vis services, with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
he Paullownia. It should be added, as another 
sappy feature of the day’s proceedings, that the 
Imperial pardon was granted to a large section of 
political and other offenders. ‘This act of clemency 
was in some cases retrospective, includ! for 
sxample, the posthumous restoration to his original 
ank of the valiant and famous Saigo Takamori, 
who, impelled by a misguided patriotism, insti- 
zated and led the great Satsuma rebellion in 1877. 
At its close he died a true samurai’s death, but 
meanwhile eight months of obstinate strugele had 
severely taxed the national treasury and inflicted a 
‘errible check upon his country’s progress. One 
‘ragic incident, however, broke sadly upow the 
wtherwise cheerful string of events on the birthday of 
the Constitution. Viscount Mori Arinori, Minister 
3f State for Education, was assassinated by a half- 
srazy Shinto fanatic, when in the act of leaving hi 
esidence for the Palace ceremonial. The assassin, 
while struggling with the Minister, was cut down by 
ane of the guards, and, from a document found on 
tis body, it transpired that the crime, so far from 
taving been dictated by political considerations, 
vas simply the fell vengeance of a zealot who had 
sworn that the Minister should pay with his death 
or having lately entered the chief shrine at Isé 
without first removing his boots. Viscount Mori, 
an able statesman and brilliant scholar, was well 
<nown in London, where he served as Minister 
or Japan only a few years ago. 

Imperfect as is the foregoing story of a very 
jotable day in the ‘annals of Japan, it would be 
yet more imperfect were I to omit all description 
of the unique entertainment in the evening at the 
(mperial Palace, at which I had the honour of 
reing present. By go’clock the chief reception 
Shamber—brilliantly lighted, as are all the State 
apartments, by superb ‘clectroliers—was filled to 
wverflowing with a throng of distinguished per- 
sonages. Soon afterwards the crystal sliding 
doors at one end were thrown back, and the 
quests were ushered along the corridors leading 
> the throne-room, where preparation had been 
made for a performance of Bugaku, or Japa- 
rese dancing in the ancient style. A ‘stage 
or the performers occupied the middle of one 
side of the chamber, opposite to the dais re- 
served for the Imperial party, who soon arrived 
ind took their places. The Empress, dressed in 









































vhite satin brocade and wearing a handsome tiara 





ind necklace of diamonds, sat on His Majesty's 
eft, and behind and about the Imperial pair were 
rathered Princes and Princesses of Blood and 
he personnel of the Court. Members of the Cabi- 
het and other high dignitaries, with their wive 
sat facing the stage on the Emperor’s right, and 
spposite to them was the Foreign Corps Diplo- 
matique, the general body of guests filling the rest 
of the available space within the room as well as in 
he corridors without. Immediately on the arrival 
Sf the Imperial Party the performance begai 

it was preluded by the wailing strains of old-time 
nusic, a slow,sad cadence, to which voices weresoon 
added. Then entered the dancers, four wild and for- 
nidable looking men, clad in loose robes of dark 
-ed, strange head-gear of the black gauzy material 
nade familiar to us by Korean types, but shaped 
far bolder and quainter curves, and furnished 
with mighty flaps projecting past the ears. Loose 
vhile pantaloons, and foot-garniture that might 
ulmost have passed for ordinary boots, completed 
he costume of these most singular looking beings; 
ind each wore a handsome sword. Advancing 

















very slowly and gravely, they performed, with 
equal slowness and gravity, the pantomime of the 
Kume-no-mai, every movement in perfect accord 
and unerring sympathy with the weird music, It 
must be here explained of Japanese dances in 
general that they are purely pantomimic—thea- 
tricals, as it were, without any dialogue. His- 
torical scenes are acted by gestures, while the 
libretto of the accompaniment gives a clue to 
the successive incidents of the story, ‘Thus, 
the Kume-no-mai, danced on this birthday of the 
first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, just as it has, doubt- 
less, been danced at the Japanese Court at any 
time for the past 2,000 yeais and more, is founded 
on a tragic event in one of that time-honoured 
Monarch’s campaigns. Unable to evercomea fierce 
chieftain named Yasotakeru, who, from his strong- 
hold in Yamato,checked theirad vance, the Imperial 
leaders resorted to stratagem, and employed as 
their decoy a fair and zealous damsel, Okumebe by 
name; whereafter, Yasotakeru and his centurions, 
having been lured by this nymph toa carouse, were 
slain in the midst of it by a band of the Emperor’s 
warriors. Even with this knowledge, however, 
only an expert could appreciate fully the incidents 
of the story, as now shadowed forth by the ges- 
tures of the mute and grim petformers and by the 
accompanying chant, But no one could be at any 
loss to recognise the singular pantomimic art of 
the dancers, their extraordinarily subtle training, 
their rare command of feature, the automatic pre- 
cision of their movements, and their marvellous 
deftness of limb and muscle. At one point the 
music suddenly stopped, and the four dancers, 
one at each comer of the stage, in dumb show, 
but always with unspeakable slowness and so- 
lemnity, as though they sought to carry their 
audience into the realm of dreamland, acied the 
slaying of the love-stricken Yasotakeru and all his 
captains. ‘This done, the grim figures sheathed 
their swords, renewed their rhythmic pantomine 
for a few moments, and then, one by one, left 
the stage, preserving to the last their sombre ai 
and gait. To the Kume no mat succeeded the 
Taihei-raku, about 1,800 years old and of Chi- 
nese o1igin; but its story, [fear me, is much too 
long to tell. Tn this case also the dancers were 
four in number, fierce and puissant men of war, 
fully clad in chain armour and bristling with arms. 
In addition to a sword, each carried a long, evil- 
looking lance with a most portentous head, and 
each had a quiver of arrows on his back, something 
very like a cross bow slung under his left arm, and 
a few surplus weapons suspended or stuck else- 
where; while round his head spread a helmet of 
truly amazing size and shape. ‘The foot-gear was 
sandals, and undgr the armour was worn a robe 
of crimson gauze, trailing behind the warrior as 
he walked. Rather superb arid art than ter- 
rible, these eighteen-century-ago warriors, sway- 
ing to music a shade more lively than the previous 
cadence, and not without occasional notes of the 
drum, performed an elaborate series of measured 
movements and dramatic posturings, intensely 
solemn and dignified. Only when the wielding 
of swords became a feature of the performance 
did the musie quicken, the faces of the dancers 
glow with animation, and their gestures grow al- 
most wild and stirring. After perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, the dance ended by a remarkably fan- 
tastic lance-pantomime, and the performersretired, 
slowly, mournfully, and singly as before. The 
Dakyu-raku, or polo dance, followed. It had 
neither tragic nor martial elements, but was chiefly 
remarkable for the incomparably rich brocades of 
which the dancers? costumes were made. Carry- 
ing polo staves in their hands, the performers 
went through the movements of the game of 
Dakyu solemnly and leisurely, but with wonder- 
ful grace. There were yet three dances on 
the programme when the Emperor and Empress 
rose and withdrew, followed by the whole Court 
Party and the rest of the assemblage. About mid- 
night, supper being ended, every one took his de- 
parture ; and, as the guests passed out, they found 
a number of trays filled with bonbonnidres—many 
of them beautiful litle caskets of metal-work in 
the best style of Japanese art, and engraved or 
ornamented in designs appropriate to the day—of 
which each carried away one asa souvenir of the 
occasion. And thus ended the Birthday of the 
Japanese Constitution. 
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(Reuter “Srecian” To Jaran Mar”) 


LATEST 





London, May 18th. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on the 
New Military Organization proposes that the 
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minimum number of the standing army shall be 


110,000; that there shall be a Landwehr of 
50,000, independent of a Reserve. The Com- 
mission recommends personal service—clerics 
excepted—of all between twenty and forty years 
of age, eightyears inthe Army, five years in the 
Landwehr, and seven years in the Reserve. 
London, May 21st. 

Several hundred persons have been arrested 
in Russia, including several military officers, in 
connection with the plot to assassinate the Czar. 

The British Government has abandoned the 
Sugar Bill. 








[From tue N.C. Datey News.""] 

London, May 12th. 

There have been great festivities in honour 
of the fortieth year of the reign of the King of 
the Netherlands, 

London, May 13th. 

Father Damien Devenster has died of leprosy 

at Molokai in the Sandwich Islands. 








TIME TABLES AND § 
peste ay Cae 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Teains tuave Yorouama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 845," 10.20, and 11 am; and 12%, 1.90, 3.3 
4-25, 5,10, 5-45, 6.45, 7-45)" 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15) 
pm. 

Teatns rave TOK¥6 (Shimbashi) at 6,t 640, 
7.55,8.25." 9, 10, and 10,50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4,4.55,4 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m, 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4 
Third do, 25; First Return, yen 1,50; Second d 
sen go. 


Those marked (4) fun through without stopping at Tsuen 
Ieawasaki, ant Omori Stations. Those: waned (0) 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


AMER. 




















st 
lo. 











TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Tuains Leave Yououams at 6.45, 8.55, and 10.55, 
am; and 2.25, 3.40, §.40, and 7 pmj and Kou 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Modogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsulea, ser 32, se 
19, sen g: to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen'133 10 Fuji 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, ser 98, 
sen $4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yew 4.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


A tramway runs between Kozv and Yemoro (distance 4 i.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yuuoto and) Mivaxosuita 
(distance 14 1). 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave SHINjiKv, ToKvo (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m, and 2.30 and 5.30 p.m., and TaTeKAWa 
(up) at 840 and 11.40 a.m, and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m. 

Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sem 44; 
third-class sen 22. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Taxagant (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m, and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m,; and Youoxawa (up) 
at Sand 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45} 
third-elass, sen 25, 








NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NaGano (up) at 6.30 and 10.30 a,.m., 
and 4.20 p.m, ; and Ugpa (down) at 7.55 a.m., 12.34 and 
6.16 p.m. 


Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, ser 28, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stamens Leave the Engiish Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m,; and LeAvE 
Yoxosvka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.J0 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 














Sout versus Fiuin Extracts or Beer.—The following is a 
resumé of an article which appeared in a recent number of 
The Table. ‘The Royal Analytical Institute of Munich has 
recently taken the trouble of analysing four leading sorts of uid 
beef-tea and Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. ‘The result 
iu striking in two waye:—First, as to the comparative amount 
of Extract of Meat contained in each sample; and secondly 
to the quantity of added salt. No, 1 being taken as one w 
No. a contained 163 unite; Now 3, 34433 Now 4 2°84 
The Liebig Co.'s’ Extract contained 6'20 units of Extract of 
Meat.” As regards the quantity of added salt, the figures are 
even more remarkable—yizy No. ty 77835, No- 2, 86°70; No. 35 
§2°08; No. 4, £4693 whilst the Compan contains no 
fidded salt a all, “The shows, with abselate certainty, ‘that 
Tiebig ‘Company's Eatract of Meat contains a far higher per- 
centage of valuable stimulating elements and is infinitely 
Cheaper than fluid bee!-teas. Besides the advantages which this 
extract possesses in the shape of a larger per-centage of valuable 
Stimulating elements and the absence of salt, it stands alone 
in the matter of purity. and delicacy of flavour, which allows 
Olits free employment in. the ‘most refined, as Well as the most 
cookery, and thus justifies the dictum of Francatelli— 





























omely, 
Nizsthat "the very soul of oockery. is the stockpot, and the 
Ene stockpot is Lighig Company's Extract of Meaty 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 





runs 
From Hongkong. per P. M. 
Krom Hongkong. ver Po & O. 
From America ... per 0.& O. 
From Hongkong. per C.P. M.Co. 
From Seen t 


1s pu 
Sunday, May 26th.* 
Sunday. May 26th.4 

Thursday, May 3oth.? 
Friday, May 31st § 


















Nagasal per N.Y. K. iday, May gist. 
pe ees 
rom Hongkong. per P.&O. Co, Saturday, June 1st [/ 
From Europe, 


vi Hongkong. per M. MoCo. 
From Hongkong. per C.P. M, Co. 
From America... pet P 





Saturday, June 1st. 
Sunday, June 2od.** 


Thursday, June 6th-tY 





* chy of Sysney leaves 
kong on May 6th. + 
§ Abyssinia leit Vancon: 
Hongkong on May a3rd. |® Mollourng (with French mail) left 
Hongkong on May aged. * Partita lett Hongkong on May 23rd. 
tf City of Mew York left San Francisco on May aSth, 





lett Hong: 
May tith. 
{ Jevona left 





THE NGXT MAIL 
For Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... pee M.M. Co. 


LEAVES 


Sunday, May 26th 








For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, May 26th. 
For America... per P.M. Cov Tuesday, May 28th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, ele per N.Y. K Tuesday, May 28th. 
£0. 0:Co. ‘Thursday, June éth 





j 





Thursday, June 6th, 





EST 





SHIPPING. 
- 
ARRIVAL 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith 
—Hongkong 12th May, Mails 
—0. £ 0.5.5. Co. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 
May,—Hongkong roth May, General 
mon, Evers & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
17th May,—Shanghai, 11th May, and ports, 












17th May 
and General. 





General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Haiphong, British steamer, rat, Harris, roth 
May,—Takao 13th May, General.—Jardine, 





Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
1gth May;—Kobe 18th May, Geveral.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 19th May, 
“Hongkong roth, Shanghai 14th, and Kobe 
18th May, General.—Messageties Maritimes 








Oopack, British steamer, 1.729, Jacques 20th May, 
Kobe tgth May, Generali—W. M. Strachan 
& Co, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 
2gth May,—Kobe 23rd N 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, Coundon, 23rd 
May,—Kobe 21st May, General.—Samuel 

Sanuel & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
agth May,—Hakodate 21st May, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American seame 
Wm, Ward, 24th) Ma, 
May, Mails ‘and General.— 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, 
24th May,—Hongkong 18th May, Mails and 
General.—H. Alirens & Co., Nachf. 

Glenshiel, British steamer 2,240 K. A, Donaldson, 
24th May,—Hongkong rgth May, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
2yth May,-Vokkaichi 231d May, General. — 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 

Shanghai and ports, 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


1,535 

















24246, 
oan 
Co. 


Kichel, 


















98, Swain, 











DEPARTUR 


Bentensama, Swedish schooner, 45, Johnson, 18ih|* 


May,—North Pacific, Hunting Gea 
tain. 
Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,453, Wilding, roth 
May,—Kobe, General. — Butterfield & Swire. 
Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, \W. M.'Smith, rgth 
May,—San Francisco, Mails and’ General.— 
0. & O.S.S. C; 

August, Norwegian “steamer, 1,018, Isberg, aath 
May,—Nagasaki, General.—P. M. §.S. C 
Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, sath 

“Kobe, Genera ~ Simon, Evers & C 
British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, aoih 
Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 


—Cap- 














Tartar, British steamer, 1,599, Bailey, 20th May, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, 
May,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 

Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N, Co. 





Digitized by Goc gle 





Mudie, 20th|Ss 





Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
zist Apiily 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 


2end May,—Kobe, Mails and General, — 
pon Yusen F 
rackson, British steamer, 1,729, G. R. 
y, 231d May,—Kobe, General 

Bell & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
23d May,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, Jacques, 23rd May 

—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1121, Harris, 241 
May,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathesor 
& Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, 
2gth May,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippor 
Yasen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,312, Young, 
24th May,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, J 
24th May, 
Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Tene, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win, Ward, —Honghong, 
and General.— Co. 





Port Hud. 












































Shanghai vid ports, Mails and 





Adamson, 


875, Selck, 231d May,— 








anese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
Takodate, General. — Nippon 


Mails 


| Aitcheson, Mu 
Miuck, W. 





y Anderson, Heury Mor 
Cruickshank, John West, S. \ 
McLeish, W. €. Ward, W. Bullard, Alex. Bs 
and M, Culesty in cabin, 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Messrs. G. Smith, Bz 
quet, R. F. Smith, G. C. Wray, Bibby, 
Scott, P. V. Luke, J. Rickett, A. B, Wal 
Brook, and H. W. Game in cabin; and 2 Chie 
in steerage. 

Per Japan: 















e steamer Saikio Maru, for Shs: 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Belogolorry, Misses lk 
golorry (2), Mr. and Mis. Suzuki, Mr. ad Ms 
H. Suzuki, Mr. and Me 
and child, Messrs. W..’ : 
John Hi, Mayeda, C Dyce, Iwase, Law 
1 iiz in cabin; Messrs. Hong Que Kang, i 
1 [ei Tung, Hagiwara, Miyazuka, Dermes, 
kami, and Kaneko in second class; and 54) » 
sengers in steerage. 

| Per Japanese steamer Kebe Maru, for K 
Messrs. S. Strauss, D. Reynolds, Ralsr, 
Center, M. Yamamoto, and K. Minourain cat 
Mr. N. Edamoto in second class; and 9 ps 
sengers in steerage. 




























CARGOES. 


The British steamer Arabic for San Fu 
cisco:— 




















Nagasaki = 10 

Hyogo... 1,260 1,528 

ARRIVED, Vokotama 3477 4344 

Per British steamer Avadic, from Hongkong, vid} Hongkong ... 4250 20 

Macao:—Mrs. D. Gillies, Miss Hazeland, Mrs. — 

R. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Slaghek, Mis. Da Costa, Votal .. 162, 6,002 

child, infant, and uurse, and Mr. and Mrs. shu, 

MeGerath in 3 and 1 Japanese in steerage. Guaeniinen beninae, CARER 
For San Francisco: Captain and Mrs, Morton and | Shanghai. — og 

child, in cabin. Yokohama .. 104 ~ 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from == 

Shanghai and ports :— Prince Totad 3 223 SE 





simadzu and 
vant, Dr. Yoshida, Messrs. J. HS 
Mortiss, W. H. Devine, S. Moutri 
Albert Ottmans, A, Josle, Y. 
Bisso, Yamawaki, Nomura y 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs, Kawamoto, Messrs. Y 
“| Oka, Ga, Ide, D. E. Davidson in second class 
and 78 passengers i 
Messrs. W. Ward, Alex. 
and S. M. McLeish in cabin. 
Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Franden and servant, 
Mr. Kawamoto, Mr. Bos, Mr. Payan, Mi. 















Ross, John West 











Mr. 
and 2 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. ‘and Mrs. Alexander, Quaratesi, Mis. 
Miss Bernhardt, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘I, Date, M 
Mess, G. Hayashi, 





ud M 
Om: 





Hayashi, Messrs. 
) He Kamabe, M. 


Onotera, and’ Karaori in cabins 4 passengers in 


second class; and 107 passengers in steerage. 







from San Francisco:—Mr, and Mrs. 
Austin, Messrs, Trent, Geo. \W. Hortor 
$s. Narab: ‘ono, HE. KK. Ku (Chi 














steerage, For San Francisco : 


vid 
and 


Mrs. Mosse, Mr. Cheon, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and 
Gaytan de Ayolo in cabin; and 2. Japanese 


and 
Mrs. Wichard, Mr. and 


Per Ainerican steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
W. L 








Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongk 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 7. 








REPORTS. 
3] ‘The Japanese steamer Omi “Maru, Cp’ 
Conner vepoits:—Left Kobe the 22nd 
»|noon; had light winds and cloudy weatic 
Oshima; thence had strong north-eastely ¥ 
and heavy rain to Sagami; and thence (o 
» [fresh vorth-easterly winds and clear wu 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd May, at 450 (° 
‘The Japanese steamer Vamashiro’ Mari, ( 
tain Young, teports:—Left Hakodate tie : 
May, at 4.30 a.m had southerly winds and ! 
weather, At 3 p.m., off Vries Point, comps 
steamer Satsuma Maru was passed, going 1 
Arrived at Oginohama the 22nd, at 4 am 
left the same day, at 11.30 a.m, ; had heavy 
ther and light south-westerly winds, whi 
wards the night shifted into eastward, wt! 
and thick foguy weather. Noshima was 
10.50 a.m., with strong north-easterly winds ® 
thick rainy weather, Kannonsaki was pass * 
1.25 pan. the Lightship rounded at 250 9 
and made fast to the company’s buoy at 3 






















Comunissioner), and Chas. Fischer in cabin. For |Had moderate to fresh mortherly winds! 
Hongkong: Lee Gee Kee and servant, Lee Chu] Noshima to port. 

e and servant in cabin, The Japanese steamer Nagoya Marx, 

Per German steamer General Werder, from) Carew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 
Hongkong cane and Mrs. Krebzschmar | at 5.20 p.m. ; had fine clear weather, with l 
and three cl Mr, and O wt. [terly winds throughout the passage. Avi 
Von Di uber Count Lanckorowski, Miss Anna | Yoiuhama the 24th May, at 1-0 am. 
Krug, Messrs. F. Hulton, A. Best, Chon Al Wo,| ‘The American steamer City of Rio de J: 


Low Hung Chon, Lee Chun in 
in second Class ; and 2 
59 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steame: 
—Mrs, ‘Tabe! 





opeans, 4 Indians, and 





Glenshiel, from Hongkong : 











P.M. Ewing, R. 
S. Kishira, and S. 
3 Miss Kioda, Messis. H. Kioda 
N. Kioda, 
32 passengers in steerage. 

peranren. 

Per British steamer Avabic, for San Francisco: 
—Hon, RB. Hubbard, Mrs. Hubbard, 
Hubbard, Mr. and D, Morton and’ child, 
Mr. and Mis. Skarvate and 3 daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F, Stevenson, child and maid, 


Lady Dormer and maid, Mr. and Mrs. M. 














I 








Miss Newman, Miss E.'B. Godfrey, Miss Buck: |a.m.; had moderate to strong nott! 
land, Mr. and Mes. Ewen Cameron, 3 children | with dull cloudy weather and heavy 
ud 2 maids, Mr. Munto, Mr. Jape, Miss |to port light variable winds and 








upe, Mr. Jas. Miller, Misses Niilen Messts. 
Harty Rosenfeld, C. J. Swears, A. B. Whyte, F 
sin ALR Brown, Mesas. E 





P, 


Rothenbusch, E. G. 


Origin 


bin; 3 Chinese 


Per Japanese steamer Yotohama Maru, from 


nd U. Kobayashi in second class ; and 


Miss. 


Lovd and 





singe Auauiiy ders We Re Carnie, 
Hilliet, Jas, Nelson, W. 


UNIVERSITY O 
URBANA-C 





1 Ward, reports:—Lett San Fi 
3-43 p.m.3 had westerly gals: 
'y sea to the meridian 5 in long. 15°! 

W.N.W., with high sea; 

ds and smooth sea. 
19 hours, off Cape King, in thick weatl 
heavy sea and wind, Arrived at Yok i 
24th May, at 6.41 a.m, ne, 20 days, 21 

» | 30 minutes. 

rie German steamer General Werder Cx 
dichel, repoits :—Left Hongkong the 
al gam had light vatiable breezes with 
sea during the first part of voyage; tle 
port light'and fresh northeasterly winds 
moderate sea and noith-easterly swell 4 

i] at Yokohama the 24th May, at 2.40 a.m. 
‘The British steamer Glenshiel, Captain Ds 
son, repoits:—Left Hongkong the roth ts 













La 
































Passed the Lightship the 2gth May, at 118 
aud arrived at Yokohama hat bour at nor 

age, § days, 10 hours; steaming time, § 6" 
minutes, 20 hours; overall time, 5 days!" 
45 minutes. 





al from 
F ILLINOIS AT 
HAMPAIGN 








THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


Sir 











LT COMMERCIAL. 
pacar ees 
IMPORTS. 

The quietness in the Varn Market mentioned 
in our last has continued, buyers having bought 
sufficient for present wants. The tone of the 
market is wot quite so strong, and quotations may 
be taken as nominal. Cotton Piece Goods have 
vad a fair amoun 
solders stops bu: 














of attention, but the firmness of 





‘The prices of both 9 Ib. 
shirtings and 7 Ib, ‘I.-Cloths are 5 cents higher. 
In Woollens there has been a litle demand and 
ovices are firmer, 

Yarns.—Total sales of both English and Bom- 
vay spinnings for the week only amount to 7 
sales. 

Corron. Piece-Goons.—The sales consist of 
2,000 pieces 9 Ib, Shirtings and 3,000 pieces ‘I’, 
sloths. " 

Woo ttens.—Sales for the week amount to 
1000 pieces, 





COTTON VARNS. | 




































Seas 16/24, 00a ribet “tee IS gnds Hanks—One parcel of Shinshu, supposed to 
Nos n/a: Madina e: 3150 to 3250 [be something “extra super” reported at $540, 
Nos. 16/24, Good to test. 32:58 to 33.50 | Nothing done in other grades; demand generally 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ........ 33-00 to 34.00 | being small, and the business done being offset by 
Nowe 38 32, ne ary, 32-50 fo 33.50 Trejections of previous purchases. 
a: asiti'Gon shaoi Wakes Filutures.Special enquiry for fie fige dina res 
* Ned 38.09 to yogo [sulted in several parcels being taken up for 
worfold .. 37-50 to 3850 | Europe, and the following prices ave said to have 
No. 425, Twvo-fold 3850 t0 4150 |been paid :-—A/urovama $675, Aino $635, Geshu 
No 208: omnes, 28.00 to 2950 $630. For America, Shinshu Filatures at $630 and 
0. 168, Bombay syg0 to ag gy [$625 have been entered, the last named price being 
Nos. tafe t, Hombay oo 0 to qreshave | ithe last need price lieing 
perl teary WOOLLEY 455° 192559 lige Kaimeisha. One sinall parcel Roshe Filature, 
Vlatn Orleans, o-ga yards, gzinches.. $4.00 ty 5 40 | Vasima, biought $610. 
Italian Cloth. gu yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 t0 304 — Re-reels.—Some revival in the demand Tengin- 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches sha finding a buyer at $590, Chichibu $575, Aliya. 
ita a omtto 254 lof being also done for Europe at $575- 
igre eae Kakeda.—Small doings including a fragment 
Seliviton: oad ta au | Aebeda Sinall ding 6 B 
Mousseline def of Bacups at $600. 
3h inches wnt wi dw ob No transaction to record in other kinds and the 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ séinches 0.39 to 0.45 demand for country use has slackened also. 
Clotha—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Sloths—Union, inches... 0 QuOTATIONS, 
Mavlatac-Seattetand Green 4 sogdiby 2 "°° | stantsmtto st eet = 
perth... pr soe! 93g tv ngs | Hanks—No 2 (Shinn). = 
SARE 0. 2 (Toshi = 


No fresh business to chronicle. Dealers are 
Ntrying for forward contracts, but the prices 
ey offer are not likely to lead to business. Quota 
‘ns may be left unchanged, but there is agreat 
ssence of life in the market here. 





flat Bars, 4 


$2.00 
“lat Bars, 














touuid and syuave up tog inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailod, assorted. 2:90 to 3.00 
Nuiliod, small size + 3.10 to 3.20 
ron Plates, assorted 330 to 3.60 
Sheet Tron... ...... 3:80 to 4:20 
salvanized Tron sheets “7.00 to 7.20 
Nite Nails, assorted 3 4:30 to 5.00 
Vin Plates, perhox ts §.00 to 5.30 
ig Iron, No.3 1.50 to i525 






KEROSENE, 
No fresh business to report, the sale mentioned 
Uweek still awaits confirmation, dealers asser- 
g that no sale has been made, others that if 
sthing itis an arrival of goods sold long ago “to 
ive." At quotations neither sellers nor buyers 
rear eager for business. Stock, sold and un 
d, is about 280,000 cases, 
ovorartons: 


























hester .., 6 Now: $2.10 to 2.12) — 
omet ve Nom. 2110 to 2.11 en 1847-88. 4 
ae Nom! 2.05 to a 074 Se Lae mete 
ussian w. Nom. 2.00 to 2.024 : Ata is. 
SUGAR, ‘ 20,823 17,318 12,203 
19,143 19,886 13,708 
No business was transacted in Sugar up to the 
d instant. Prices have not changed. The fatal ou {ules 39.968 7205 35,911 
amship Haiphong arrived on the roth instant, Picu 40,347 37,880 25,932 
' 30,000 piculs of Takao, and two sailing vessels| <tttementaandLivect rieuta, —riewua, 
' 20,000 piculs more are now daily expected. | “itnwemrne at} 40.552 37.700 6ytue 
Shite Refined - $6.85 109.60 Stock, 24th May... 1,550 4,300 7,400 
Fas sere é 408 aes Available suppliestudate 42,100 42,000 33,500 
tama... + 3:30 to 3.50 WASTE SILK, 
eee 300 togen ] A small business (164 piculs) but all kinds have 
awn Lakre 3.90 tog.os [had some patronage :—Waste Cocoons 65 piculs, 
Noshi 6 piculs, Kibiso 55 piculs, Mawata 33 piculs, 
Nert § piculs. 
XPORTS. The season is fast drawing to a close and the 
RAW SILK. bulle of the stock will probably remain unshipped, 
i ince] Fhe most noticeable feature of the week is the 
jur last issue was of the 17th instant. Since 


date Settlements amount to 150 piculs, dis- 
uted thus :—Hanks nil, Filatures, 95 piculs, 
reels 41 piculs, Kakeda 14 piculs. Direct ship. 
Us in the interval have been 8 bales, making 
total export trade of the week 158 piculs. 

he market generally has been quiet and we 
Nd havea very small business to report were 
for the operations of a few persistent buyers 
seem determined to absorb the bulle of the 
aining stock before new crop comes to hand, 











Digitized by 


slight advance was reported paid for a few bales 


done. 
various stages with aln 


had rog bales for the New Vork trade and the 


40,347 piculs, against 37,880 


absence of demand for Noshi, at least for the 
quality now on offer, 

apparently for Bombay. 
of Sundry W: 


against 27,453 last year and 26,095 at same date 


at $13. Stoc| 


Goc 1g 


Buying has been princip 
the Arabic had about 1 
trip lo San Francisco. 

Prices generally are well maintained; in fact a 


ally for Europe, although 
(00 bales on her last outward 


extra filature of fine size. Sellers gene 
current, and by no means averse to cle: 
their holdings at current rates. 

Crop news continues good. 
complaints 
China, but 





There were some 
from one of the early districts in North 
no great damage seems to have been 
Here the worms are passing though the 
most uniform success, From. 
Canton we learn that the first erop of about 2,500 
bales has been warehoused in good shape. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, viz.:—the Arabic (19th) and 
the Ancona (21st) both taking silk. ‘The former 








jatter ca! 





ied 73 bales for Marseilles and Lyons, 
Present Export figures are thereby increased to 

piculs last year and 
25,932 at same date in 1887. 






















































Han . 24 (Shinshu) $510 to 520 
Hanks. 24 (Joshu) Joo tose 
Hanks—No 24 to3 .. 495 tosoo 
Hanks—No. 3 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34 |. : 470 to 480 
Filatures—Eatra 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers wove wssnscns 630 to640. 
ilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers..., 620 to 630 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 04/17 deniers Goo to.610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 590 to600 
Filatures—No, 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 560 to 576 
Re-reels—(Shinshug Oshu) Best Tio. 610 to h20 
Resteels—No. 15 13/15, 14/16 deniers cscs, $90 to 600 
Reseels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers...) $70 to 580 
Reteels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers S60 to 570 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Kakedas—Iixtca b25 
Kakedas—No. 1 Geo to 610 
Kakedas—No. 14 580 to 590 
Kakedas~No. 2 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. af 540 to $50 
Kakedas—No. 3 . 530 to 53: 

Kkedas—No. 34 =e 





Kakedas—No. 4 
Osh Sendai—No, 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. ay 10, 





Hitt 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 2gih May, 1889 





























Mawata has been taken up 


‘The P. and O. steamer Ancona carried 84 bales 
astes for European ports, this bring- 


g the present export figures up to 30,434 piculs, 





1887. 
Cocoons.—About 65 piculs Waste Cocoons bought 


is practically exhausted, 


Noshi.—Very feeble business, a trifle done in 
Filatures at $i30. 

Kibiso.—A fair amount of buying in Filature 
sorts at from $100 to $122}. Nothing done in 
Hira kind: 

Marwata.—Sixty native bales have been settled 
at $170, and probably destined for Ind 























Neri.—One parcel noted at $15, uncl 
quotations. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best .... 

Noshisito—Filature, Good » 







shicito~Shinshu, Medium, = 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Goud to Hest = 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best = 


Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary.» 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest sclecte 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 

Kibiso—Oshu,.Guod to Best 





















Kibiso— , Bests... - 

Kihiso—Shinshu, Seconds .... = 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai : 45to 40 
Kibiso—Josiia, Middling to Common... 33 to 30 
Kibiso—Machoji, Good -. 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 32) to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Coi 15 to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best + 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Sill to 24th May, 1889 :— 











Secsun 1888-89. 887-88, 1886.4, 

Picvis, — Prewus, Proves, 

Waste Sill 27,056 22,631 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 24478 3.404 
30.434 26,095 

Settlementsand Direct 3 00 picuens 
Export from rst judy } 34900 28,900 
Staci, 24th May... 2,800 3,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 33,800 33,950 32,200 


Exchange.—Again somewhat higher and firm :— 
Loxpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents 3/183 
6 w/s. Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/1; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7535 4 m/s. U.S.G., $763; 

























Parts, 4 m/s. fes. 3.943 6 m/s. fcs. 3.96. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 24th May, 1889 :— 
Raw, viovts. Waste, rev, 
Hanks sseset 300] COCOONS sassscvseerene 
Filatures Bco | Noshi-ito. $00 
Re-reels . 215| Ki 2,200 
Kakeda 130) Mawata 30 
Oshu sins 105 | Sundries jo 
‘Yaysaam Kinds... 
Total piculs ...... 1,350! Total piculs ...... 2,800 





TEA. 

The animation which characterized the Tea 
market during the previous week lias Leen main- 
tained throughout the interval, resulting in 22,000 
piculs being purchased. ‘Total settlements are now 
531180 piculs for the season, against 48,700 piculs 
lor 1888.. The market has declined by one dollar 
per picul for Fine and Finest sorts, but no change 
for the remainder. All grades have participated 
in the demand, and leaf of Medium.and Good 
Medium, grades appears to be principally in de- 
mand. The steamship Arabic sailed on the 19th 
instant with 115,002 Ibs. for Chicago, 84,356 Ibs. 
for New York, and 5,200 Ibs. for San Francisco ; 
total, 204,558 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer 
carried from this port 244,512 Ibs. for New York, 
298,577 Ibs. for Chicago, 40,106. Ibs, for Sar 
Francisco, and 11,491 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
504,686 Ibs.; or from both ports 799,244 Ibs. 

























ren icv. 
Common ... = 
Good Common $15 & under 
Me % 161017 
Good Medium’. 18 to 20, 
Fine ¥ 21to 23 
Finest... 24 to 26 
Choice 28 to 30, 
Choicest 31 035 
Extra Choicest .. 36 & upd’s 

EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has an upward tendency, and is firm 
at quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank g months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight |... 
On Paris—Ranie sight ee 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sigitt. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight..... 
On Hong keng—Private 10 days” 
On Shanghai—Banik sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig! 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 





on New Vori:—Private 30 days’ sight 75h 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 74 
On SanFrancisco-feiyate s0days sight... 73 
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Corrorats Mark. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 





EY K — 5, 


NEHER 





June 16, 1888. 





surpasses all others for iis nataral fragrance, 
ESSENCE OF WRITE ROSE = 

FRANGIPANNE | YLANG YLANG f 

STEPHANOTIS | OPOPANAX 


and othor well-known Perfames aro un 
equalled for thelr delightfal aud Iaating 
‘odour. 


Of ail Deatcrs, and of the Manufacturers, 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
Bay trade sark—A* White Rose “on n Golden 
Tyre, with Address bu full. 





January sth, 1889. s2ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

pesos suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Ifealth 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” “I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and 1 had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
arc most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 

SIMPLE,. SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
xIOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
Jously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 

Mx. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity. of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the smail remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 18895 igitized 
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MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


YARROW & CO., PO 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
PLAR, LONDON, E. 


the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





in Blue Ink across the Label. 


ne2 62) 


And see that each Jur bears Baron Licbig's Signature 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 










FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 











Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour 
Bilious Affections. 


The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


The Physician’s Cure 
Rheumatic 

q Gout and Gravel: the 
2nd most gentle 

G Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


Eruetations 
Tuctations, ness of Pregnancy. 


ts and Storekeepers. 


MAGNESIA. 





Doahaxt & elactic polish, 
porilliant, & elas: : 
n bo washed off and polis 


troubled by 
Ask for and take n 
tions are no; 

Chemists, in 


NOW READY, 
Wirn Corourep Pran, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Malt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- | 
porter,” and an * Editotial,” written after a visit | 
to the locality. | 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 





nd fail in giving sa 
1 Bottles, 











»Goc gk 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Ofliceyot 








ecLy & Watsn, Limited. UNIVERSIT 


URBANA- 


SELF-SHINING. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED 


it tached to the cork, Gives an instantaneous 
oi lateie Sollsh which Instan week wet or dry weather. Mad 
‘hremains, Does not injare lesther nor ¥ ! | 


ather Articles, 
‘Saffron Hill, London, England. 





“THE TOKYO MAIL”. 


THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IK 


THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 





| 
6C-HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 


Journal published in Tokyo on Tursps", | 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price 1" | 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobasti, | 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 

January rst, 1889. 












gO Ey hte Cee Se Ra Bs 
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The Hapan Weekly Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 











REGISTERED AT THR 0.1.05 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No, 22.] 


YOKOHAMA, JUNE st, 188g. 


WAS hy 3 (Vou. XI. 








CONTENTS. 


Susaary of News 
Notas 
Lespina Artict: 
‘The Hogakushi and the New Code 
The Russian Church in Japan... 
A Journalistic Incident ...... 
The Athletic Problem in Education 
The Government and the Newspaper Correspondent... 
Connssroxnence :— 
Law Codification 
Remanded Prisoners : 
The Roman Church Dynasty et 
“Peter Parley” . 
Decoration Dav at 
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Larter From Saw FRANcisco 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eptror. 








Yoxonama: 


Saturnay, June 187, 1889. 





suMMaRy OF NEWS. 





Mr. Oxosut Naainort, Japanese Consul at 
Lyons, left for Japan on the 18th ult. 


Ir is stated that eighteen steamers now find 
regular employment on the coast of Hokkaido. 


Tue Emperor intends to confer the grand de- 
coration of the Chrysanthemum upon the Em- 
peror of Germany, 


A project has been started by residents of 
Tokyo to establish a company, to be called the 
Hokkaido Engineering Company, at Sapporo, 
with a capital of yen 1,000,000, 


Ir has been decided by residents of Miyagi 
Prefecture to lay a tramway between Furumachi 
(Shidagori) and Ishinomaki (abont 114 r/), and 
operations will be commenced shortly. 


Tue official examination of the Sanuki Rail- 
way having been completed, a certificate has 
been granted by the Authorities for the com- 
mencement of passenger and freight traffic. 


Resiprents of Osaka, Kyoto, and Nara, have 
applied to the Government for permission to 
establish an Electric Tramway Company and to 
lay an electric tramway between Kyoto and Otsu, 


Tue inauguration of the works of the Osaka 
Electric Light Company was most successfully 
celebrated on the 2oth ult. The Governor, 
Mr. Nishimura, and about 209 guests were pre- 
sent, The electric light was largely used in 


the decorations, and When, ides BAP ner} (W} 





























set in motion the brilliancy of the illumination 
elicited loud expressions of admiration. A 
banquet followed, during which a band from 
the garrison played a selection of music. 


Mempers of the Imperial family, Ministers of 
State, and officials of chokunin and sonin rank 
in theslmperial Household visited the Palace on 
the 28th ult. the birthday of the Empress, to 
pay their respects to Her Majesty. 


Tue interment of the remains of the late Mr. 
Sekiguchi, Prefect of Shizuoka, took place on 
the 21st ult. in accordance with Buddhist rites 
in the cemetery of the Rinsaiji Temple at Anto- 
mura, Abegori. 


Tue Authorities are considering the advisability 
of reducing the present third class fare (sen 25) 
on the Tokyo-Yokohama Railway to about sen 
18, to be in uniformity with the fare between 
Tokyo and Kyoto (yen 3.50) or at the rate of 
about sea 1 per mile. 


Ir is stated that the merchants of Osaka have 
acquired 6,000 fsudo of land at Wada Point, 
on which they intend to build a club which wil 
cost 50,000 yen. The club house will be five 
stories high, and in the grounds there will be 
fish ponds, sea baths, and many other attractions. 


Mr, Fuyn Katsuraro, who returned from For- 
mosa last year, where he remained a long time 
studying the production of black tea, has re- 
cently sent samples of his manufacture from 
Shidzuoka to Kobe, whicb, it is said, have been 
pronounced by foreign experts to be excellent, 
and to entirely dissipate the idea that black tea 
cannot be produced in Japan. 


Ir has been decided by the Authorities that new 
buildings for the Kyoto Imperial Museum will 
be erected on land covering about 15,000 /subo 
close to the HOk6ji Temple (Daibutsu) in the 
western capital. The work will be begun shortly 
under the superintendence of the Engineering 
Section of the Kyoto City Government Office, 
with a view to its being completed before May 
nextyear. The cost is estimated at yen 150,000, 
which will be defrayed by the Imperial House- 
hold. 


Tur Emperor, accompanied by Count Yoshii. 
Vice-Minister of State for the Imperial House- 
hold; and attended by Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand 
Chamberlain to His Majesty; Lieut.-Colonel 
Yoneta and Major Okada, Chamberlains ; Vis- 
count Tanuma, an Assistant Chamberlain; Mr. 
Yamanouchi, a Secretary of the Imperial House- 
hold; and Dr. Tazawa, a Court physician, left 
the Palace on the 25th ult., at 9.30 am. for the 
barracks of the Third Infantry Regiment of the 
Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters at Azabu. 
After receiving the field officers in audience, His 
Majesty inspected the quarters, and witnessed 
drill and gymnastic exercises by the troops, 
leaving for the Palace at noon, 








Tue Empress, accompanied by Madame Muro- 
machj, and attended by Viscount Kagawa and 
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oniye, respectively Grand On VER 


Grand Chamberlains to Her Majesty; Dr. 
Tazawa, a Court physician; and Mesdames 
Sono, Kinoshita, Mikami, and Ikugenji (Masa- 
ko), left the Palace on the 27th ult. at 9.30 a.m. 
for the villa of Count Saigo, at Meguro. The 
Empress-Dowager also drove to the villa, start- 
ing from the Aoyama Palace at1o a.m. Their 
Majesties had lunch about 1 p.m., the Princesses 
and other ladies, with Count and Countess 
Saigo, having the honour of sitting with the 
Empress and Empress-Dowager. After witness- 
ing Noand other dances, their Majesties visited 
the silk-worm rearing establishment, and left 
about 5.50 p.m. 


‘Tue traffic receipts of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany during last month were yen 144,395.645, 
of which yen 97,398.365 were from passengers 
and yen 46,997.28 from parcels, &c., showing 
an increase of yen 15,309.21 as compared with 
the receipts during the previous month. The 
receipts of the Mito Railway Company during 
the month were yen 6,779.40, of which yen 
4,833.48 were from passengers, yen 49.20 from 
mails, and yen 1,896.72 from parcels, &c., which 
shows an increase of yen 146.60 against March 
last. The receipts of the Ryomo Railway Com- 
pany during April last were yen 7,334.47, of 
which yen 5,858.89 were from passengers, yen 
58.86 from mails, and yen 1,416.72 from par- 
sengers, yen 58.86 from mails, and yen 1,416.72 
from parcels, &c. As compared with the pre- 
vious month these figures show an increase of 
yen 1,385-77- 





Tue Import market is generally dull, and trans- 
actions in Yarns have been confined to small 
dealings in Bombays. Cotton Piece-goods 
have received some attention, but a much larger 
business might have been done had holders 
made a slight concession, Woollens are still 
quiet. The Metal market remains inactive, 
though dealers offer more money for future de- 
livery. There has been a small business in 
Kerosene, but buyers do not appear to be 
anxious to take any more than for immediate 
requirements. No sales of Sugar, and heavy 
arrivals have weakened the market. The Silk 
trade is very quiet, and though there has been a 
small business there have also been rejections. 
A demand for home consumption has drawn a 
quantity of the remaining stock off this market, 
and more will likely follow. Waste Silk has 
also been but sparingly dealt in. Reports from 
the interior continue to be favourable to the new 
crop; leaf is plentiful, and cheaper than last 
year notwithstanding that more graines have 
tbeen laid down this season, but many new 
plantations of mulberry are now coming to the 
knife. News have reached here that the North 
China crop will be 20 per cent. in excess of last 
year’s out-turn, and prospects in Europe are said 
to be good. The Tea trade is still very large, 
more than 20,000 piculs of leaf having changed 
hands during the week. Prices have declined 
a dollar on all grades, and the market is rather 
weak at the close. Shipments are heavy, and 

Raikes te continue so. Exchange has 
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Tuk Choya Shimbun of the rgth ult. observes 
that of late there is a tendency in certain 
quarters to criticise in unfavourable terms the 
proposed improvement of the harbour at Yoko- 
hama. The ground of argument used by these 
critics seems to amount to this, that funds con- 
tributed by the nation at large ought not to be 
used for the benefit of any one port. The 
Choya says that, considering the spirit of the 
argument of these critics, their contention 
only applies to a small portion of the money 
to be spent for the purpose. Out of the total 
estimated expenditure of yen 2,000,000, only 
yen 700,000 are to be drawn from the na- 
tional taxes, the remainder representing the 
Shimonoseki indemnity returned some years 
ago by the United States. Our contem- 
porary advises these critics to consider the 
advantages that would result from the suc- 
cessful completion of the work they condemn, 
for then they will easily judge for themselves 
whether the application of such a small 
fraction of the national to such 
undertaking is a wise measure or not. After 
briefly enumerating these advantages, the Choya 
passes on to the consideration of the question 
whether the proposed manner of using the 
money returned by the United States is or is 
not proper. The moncy, we are told, is in its 
nature different from funds realised by ordinary 
national taxes, and must, therefore, be used 
for some special purpose, whatever that may: 
be. The Tokyd paper thinks that there are 
only two ways in which the money ought to be 
employed: (1) for the redemption of the na- 
tional debt, inasmuch as the sum represents a 
certain portion of the debt of the Tokugawa 
Government; or (2) for such permanent works 
as will remain a memorial testifying to posterity 
the justice and friendship of the United States, 
Of these two ways, the latter of course commends 
itself to the views of our contemporary, which 
ridicules the idea of applying so small a sum to 
the redemption of national debt. 
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* * * 

The Nippon of the same date also considers 
the same question, though the points touched 
upon by it are different from those discussed by 
the Choya. The Nippon begins its article by 
emphasizing the paramount importance of 
disinterestedness on the part of the Government 
in taking administrative measures of any sort, 
but particularly those connected with agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial matters. As 
instances of administrative measures belonging 
to the latter category, our contemporary cites 
in a significant manner the sale of Government 
forests, the postponement of the inauguration of 
bourses, and the grant of charters to railway 
companies. In carrying out these measures, 
the Mrppon is confident that the Authoriti 
will never sacrifice public interest to the grati 
fication of individual wishes, but at the same 
time observes that instances of partiality on the 
part of the Authorities to a certain locality, or a 
certain company, or Certain persons, are not 
entirely wanting even in the West. ‘The Tokyo 
journal considers that the Government has 
acted not unwisely in appropriating the por- 
tion of the Shimonoseki indemnity returned by 
the United States to the construction of Yoko- 
hama harbour. Butas to the mode in which 
the work is to he carried out, the Mupfon is by 
no means satisfied with the procedure of the 
Authorities, It strongly condemns the Govern 
ment for having placed the undertaking under 
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the control of the Prefectural Government of 
Kanagawa, and not under that of the Engineer- 
ing Bureau in the Department of State for 
Home Affairs, According to the Organization 
of the Home Department, the principal func- 
tion of the said Bureau is to direct engineering 
works that may be undertaken in any of the 
rivers, embankments, and harbours, under the 
jurisdiction of that Department. Should the Go- 
vernment think, our contemporary goes on, that 
an important work like the one in question had 
better be entrusted to a local government, what 
is the use of establishing sucha Bureau, and 
what of providing that Bureau with officials 
The Nippon, however, hopes 
that its information may prove incorress, and 
that the work may be carried out by the Home 
Department. 


and engineers? 
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The criticism is specious but, as we think, 
very shallow. In the first place, it is precisely 
in works of this purely local character that the 
interference of the Central Authorities can be 
best dispensed with. If the ‘argument of the 
Nippon applies to the Yokohama harbour, it 
ought to have applied with equal justice to the 
Waterworks at that place, and we have never 
heard that any question was raised as to the pro- 
priety of the course pursued in respect of them. 
A very little consideration will indicate a thou- 
sand points with regard to which special local 
knowledge and special access to sources of 
local information are essential to the satisfactory 
carrying out of the Yokohama harbour works. 
Among foreigners, at all events, there is, we 
imagine, no second opinion as to the wisdom 
of entrusting the direction and control of the 
undertaking ta the Kanagawa Prefecture. In 
the second place, the Nippon is mistaken, we 
think, in its assertion that the Engineering 
Bureau in the Home Office is provided with a 
staff for directing river and harbour works every- 
where throughout the empire. The number of 
engineers attached to the Bureau is wholly in- 
adequate to discharge such extended functions. 
At all events, they do not discharge them. The 
two Dutch engineers in the employment of the 
Bureau live permanently in Tokyo. However 
excellent and multifarious may be the advice 
given by them on engineering subjects, we have 
never heard of their going to reside at the 
locality of a work and personally putting their 
advice into practice, and we presume that what is 
tue of them is true, on the whole, of their Japa- 
nese colleagues also. The Bureau is primarily 
entrusted with advisory duties, and if it had de- 
cided to detach a portion of its staff for residence 
in Yokohama to superintend and direct the har- 





bour works there, the step would have been ex- 
So soon, however, as the immediate 
control of such a business ceases to 
integral part of the Burean’s functions, 
consignment to the Kanagawa Prefectural Office 
can only be opposed on grounds of the purest 
red tape. We understand, of course, the sources 
of the Mippon's inspiration, but they do not 
commend themselves’as particularly valid in 
respect of an important undertaking like the 
Yokohama harbour works. 
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Tur desire to guard as far as possible against 
the risks incident to human li 





2 finds with every 
year newand unespected channels for mani- 
festation, and the steady growth of insurance 
companies everywhere is but an indication of 
the intensity of that desire. Little Denmark 














lias in recent years seen the fomatioy 
trial, and so far successful operation, of 2° 
Maids’ Insurance Company, an association 
object of which is the support of unmzr. 
elderly ladies, connected with respectable ti: 
not wealthy families. By support is max, 
place of residence with board, care and m 
attendance in sickness, and a little anny! 
come,a kind of pin-money. A pater fas 
intending to avail himself of the advas 
thus offered causes the name of his daugir 
be registered in the company’s books a: 
as possible after her birth, and pays 2s: 
annual premium, In case the daughters x 
unmarried at the age of twenty-four, the c 

ly fixed beginning of the period of old spins 
hood,—this is evidently a compromise bave: 
the views of the father and danghte—. 
receives a certain annual income and: ‘ 
rooms ina large convent-like building, sur 
ed by small gardens and a large park, ani 
habited by a number of elderly ladies, alsome: 
bers of the company by virtue of a provi: 
father’s timely investment. Should the fai 
before this can take place, then the daughter,! 
everyoung, will live and be cared for in thee 
pany’s building, and she enters upon her {! 
rights when twenty-four years of age, provice! 
course, she be then still single. On theotheri 
should the daughter die or get married be: 
the stipulated time, all her rights cease, 
advantages offered are withdrawn, and they 
miums paid for however long a time for: 
conditionally and at once into the compa: 
treasury to be used on behalf of the rem: 
beneficiaries. It is only the strict enforcer: 
of this condition that enables the compar? 
operations, and it 




















carried on its useful 
for parents certainly a great consolatin 
know that their death will not leave ¢ 
daughters at the mercy of the world. 





Tux vernacular press 
criticising the’ manner in which railvay © 
now managed in this country. The /: 
Shimpo of the rgth ultimo, inan article er 

Manslaughter by Negligence, vehemently 

the attention of the Authorities to this sv’) 
Our contemporary observes that the term “12 
slaughter by negligence has been ind! 
impressed upon the minds of the Japs 
people since the deplorable incidents cons: 
with the wreck of the Normanton. Nov 

the various civilized modes of travel are ait 

of by the people in daily increasing num’ 
the public recalls this formula whenever #* 
cident occurs, and the authorities should n 

an instant forget it, After remarking the: 
way mishaps have become alarmingly {req 
pecially on the Tokaido line, our contemp" 

ids it not difficult to suspect some negli 
of duty on the part of the railway staf 

desires the Railway Bureau to take ste 

supplying the Government lines with ast! 
number of men,-and to instruct all the pr 
railway companies to adopt a similar cous 
The Sirmpo at the same time wishes! 
Public Prosecutors and police officials si 
in every case of accident, thoroughly inves 
the matter and see whether negligence is" 
‘lame, Our contemporary thinks let 
adoption of proper regulations as to 1° 
management is imperatively required, &° 
cially as the rumoured transfer of the Go 
ment lines to a private company sel 
Advantages of ft 


has lately been 
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be about to take place. 
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enterprises are numerous, but the Siimpo ob- mutual consent, the dissentient membegs with-|the Count’s ability, to carry into successful 


serves that private companies are very liable to 
sacrifice the public interest to their own. ‘The 
present, therefore, is the time to take measures 
of precaution against all possible forms of mis- 
management on railway lines. 

* * * 

The vagueness of these criticisms by the 
vernacular press is almost exasperating. One 
seems to be listening to a sermon where, after 
the manner of sermons, nothing need be 
proved and general exhortations are alone 
required. The one piece of practical advice 
given is that the railway staff should be increas- 
ed. This is the very last direction in which we 
should have looked for reform. Numerical in- 
sufficiency of staff is uncommon in Japan: we 
have never observed anything of the kind on 
the railways at any rate. As for accidents, are 
they becoming so frequent? Of course as the 
mileage of lines open to traffic increases, acci- 
dents must become more numerous in the 
aggregate. But that they are proportionately 
less rare than they were, remains to be proved. 


Tue Chinese Times thus describes the official 
method of patronising the Tongshan railway :-— 
“The exertions of the railway servants do not 
seem as yet to have been wholly equal to the 
suppression of abuses on the part of official 
travellers. Generals and Taotais alike fancied 
they could make a convenience of the railway 
free of charge, but by dint of constant pressure 
most of them now pay. But there are important 
exceptions. A short time ago one notorious 
official, presuming on high protection, sent for 
the special saloon carriage, of which he took 
entire possession for a journey to Tongshan and 
back, filling the compartments with his at- 
tendants to the exclusion of all other travellers, 
and for this the /eyén refused to pay a cent. 
When their tickets were demanded by the 
Chinese guards the servants of the official as- 
saulted them. Itis remarked as curious how 
these things run in families, The official travel- 
ler who was the occasion of a fracas at the 
Tientsin Station some months ago was brother 
to the official now referred to, and the servant 
who assaulted the English guard on the former 
occasion was brother to the one who assaulted 
the Chinese guard the other day. Like master 
like man, Family peculiarities of this kind 
deserve no quarter. 












Tue Daido-danketsu held its general meeting 
on the roth ultimo at the Nakamura-ro, Ry6- 
goku. For several days previous to the date of 
the meeting, the principal members of the party 
had frequent discussions in the office of the 
Setron Zasshi, their weekly organ, At these 
meetings it gradually became evident that some 
of the most influential members were strongly 
opposed to the formation of a formal political 
party, which project had been occupying the 
attention of the majority of the members. The 
minority opposing this step hold that, in the 
present state of political affairs generally, it 
would be extremely premature to consolidate 
the Daido-danketsu into anything like a distinct 
political party with a definite platform, Among 
those supporting this view, the most prominent 
are Messrs, Oi Kentaro, Naito Roichi, Arai 
Shogo, and Nakajima Matagoro. It was appre- 
hended that the presence of this section of 
members at the general meeting would pre- 
vent the smooth conduct of debates. So by 
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drew from the Dardo-danke/su. The section 
representing the majority of the party met, as 
has been stated, on the roth instant at the 
Nakamura-ro. The meeting was attended by 
over 400 persons representing various local as- 
sociations, The only localities that were not 
represented are said to have been the four Pre- 
fectures of Yamaguchi, Kagoshima, Saga, and 
Tokushima. The meeting is reported to have 
been very quiet and orderly. The following 
rules for the organization of the party were un- 
animously voted :— 


We herewith form a club, which is to be henceforth 
styled the Daido Club, by discarding minor differences of 
pulitical opinions and ‘combining in sespect of our similar 
principles on more importants points. 

Att. 1.—Our club shall be composed of men entertaining 

lar ideas on the following matters :— 

1. To secure the stability of the country’s independent 
rights. 

hades carry into practice the principle of Cabinet re- 
sponsiiiy. 

‘To improve the management of public finance, and 
to Heedop the resources of the peuple. 

4. To bring to perfection the system of local seli-govern- 
ment. 

5, To secure freedom of speech, of public meetings, 
and of asseciations. 

‘Ait. 2 —Our club shall be established in Tokyo. 

‘Art. 3.—Any person desiting to become a member of 
our ciub is required to be introduced by a member of a 
local club, and approved by the Standing Committee 

Art. 4—lhe members of our club will have to beara 
share of the yearly expenses of the club in accordance with 
the resolutions of the general meeting. 

Art, 5.—In our club there shall be app led the fullow- 




























ing officers: 
nding Committee Indetinite, 
Standing Managers cae 
Investigation Committe Incetinite. 
Clerks Indeninite, 








Art, 6—Each locality shall send one member to the 
Standing Committee. But according to the convenience 
of localities, the duties of serving on Committee may be 
delegated ta other persons. 

‘Act. 7.—The Standing Managers shall be elected at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee 

‘Art. 8.— The Investigation Committee shall be appointed 
by the Standing Committee, from among persons having 
experience 

Art. 9.—Clerks shall be appointed by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Art. 10.—The term of office of the Standing Managers 
shall be one full year, and this. election shall be conducted 
at the time of the general meeting, 

Art. 11.—The functions of the Standing Managers shall 
be of the following five kinds -— 

1. Toattend the meetings cf the Standing Committee 
and to carry out the resolutions therein arrived at. 

2. To manage the general and financial affairs of the 














of local clubs. 
4. To report to the general meeting on the business of 
eavh year. 

‘5. To prepare drafts of proposals to be introduced at the 
general meeting or at the meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Art. 12.—The investigation committee shall make inves- 
tigations on political matters, 

Art, 13.—Ihe general meeting of our club shall be held 
in February each year. 

Extraordinaty meetings may be held by a resolution of 
the Standing Committee 

Art.14.—At a general meeting each locality shall send 
not more than five deputies for the discussion of important 
matters. 

Art, 15.—The Investigation Committee and clerks shall 
receive compensation and allowances as set forth in a 
separate provision.” 








ate 


The seceders, headed by Messrs. Oi and 
Naitd, held a meeting on the same day at the 
Mampachi-ro, Yanagibashi, The mecting was 
attended by about 80 persons. They resolved 
to form a club with no avowed political prin- 
ciples, the ostensible object of the club being 
simply to promote friendly intercourse between 
the members. 








Att sorts of rumours are in circulation about 
changes in the Ministry. The ippon of the 
23rd ultimo writes thus:—‘The project of 
collecting into the ranks of the Government all 
the statesmen distinguished for services render- 
ed at the time of the Restoration, has apparently 
ceased to find favour. Count Ito was at one 
time talked of as likely to replace the present 
Minister President of State, but inasmuch as 
various political organizations have now sprung 
into existence throughout the country, it would 
be extremely difficult, even for a politician of 








practice the principle of non-party Government 
enunciated by him. On the other hand, a 
general officer, more remarkable for bravery 
than for political wisdom, must be puzzled to 
direct delicate phases of domestic and foreign 
policy. Considering these things, certain per- 
sons imagined that another Count, not less 
sagacious than courageous, would succeed to 
the post of Minister President. This forecast, 
also, has not been verified, whether because 
the statesman indicated declined to accept the 
responsibility or because some other considera- 
tion stood in the way.” Another report has it 
that the present Premier will resume his old post 
of Cabinet Adviser, and that Count Okuma will 
succeed him as Minister President, retaining 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, while Count 
Inouye will leave the Cabinet and accept some 
other position, It is further stated that Count 
Itagaki, having been offered the post of Privy 
Councillor as a stop-gap until next year, when 
he should be appointed President of the House 
of Peers, has resolved to remain out of office 
for the present. We do not pretend to say how 
much truth or how much falsehood there is in 
any of these stoties, but merely give them for 
what they are worth, 





Tux Chigaé Shogyo Shimpo, in an article on 
the progress of the silk industry in this country, 
gives the following figures relating to the variety 
and quantity of silk sent from various localities 
to Yokohama for exportation in the five years 


(4884-88) :— 











1884. 
Quarry, Quast. 

DALES OF BALES OF 

Vanier. 73h uns, Variety. 73h Us. 
Hanks 14,087 | Osha 752 
Zi Miseellan 233 
Rakeia ® Total + 48178 





























Hanks aja | Osha 4539 
Kikaizagurt 26.415 | Miscellanea 2 
Kakeda 2 oisoa Total. 248 
1836. 
Hanks . ii ro,162 | Osho 4.594 
WikatZagurd 20000005 goysge | Miscellaneous 2 78 
Kakeda S408 ‘otal * 61,849 
1887. 
Hanks BIT | OshO aneecsense 
is as.aor | Miscellancous 
Sorat Total. 
1888, 
Hanks. 1,90t | OshO oor. 4,086 
3288 | Miscellaneous ., 89 
Kakeda 8,210 Total... 17.679 





The increase, says the Shogyo Shimpo, is most 
remarkable in the Avkaf and Zaguri classes, 
Silk of these two varieties is most favourably re- 
ceived by foreign manufacturers. In conclusion 
the Tokyo journal advises those engaged in the 
silk industry in the interior to produce silk of 
uniform character, and to pay their chief atten- 
tion to the &¢kaz-ifo. For the information of the 
uninitiated among our readers, we may explain 
that Filatures and Re-reels are included in the 
term Kikas-zaguré, It appears that Hanks, 
Kakeda, and Oshu are all being gradually re- 
placed by Re-reels, silk in this last form being 
most acceptable to manufacturers, Experts say 
that 30 yen spent in re-reeling a parcel of silk 
adds more than twice that amount to the market 
value of the parcel. The time is evidently ap- 
proaching when the “noble article” will 
placed on the market entirely in the form of 
Re-reels. 


be 





Tue much talked of exhibition of pictures by 
the celebrated artist Okyo was opened on 
Saturday in the Fine Arts Exhibition building 
at Uyeno. Great doubts had been expressed 
as to the genuineness of the paintings. It was 
thought almost incredible that whereas anything 
really from Okyo’s brush has become virtually 
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unprocurable so far as ordinary collectors are 
concerned, an assemblage of his pictures, num- 
bering some three or four hundred, should be 
the possession of one person. No sooner was 
the exhibition opened, however, than all uncer- 
tainty disappeared. Not that the pictures, on 
the whole, were found particularly striking, or 
that they supplied any new revelation as to the 
capacity of the Shijo master, but that even the 
most insignificant of them displayed something 
of the admirable ease, softness, and precision for 
which Okyo’s work is renowned. At the same 
time it must be admitted that among the 350 
pictures hung, the vast majority are not even 
mediocre: they scarcely pass muster as “ pot- 
boilers.” Several, indeed, were painted while 
the artist was still very young—one of the great 
features of the exhibition being that some- 
thing from every year of his working life is 
shown—but making all due allowances on this 
account, the fact remains plain either that 
Okyo was a most unequal painter, or that 
among these pictures many are included which 
he himself would only have regarded as crude 
studies. It is further evident that in a num- 
ber—perhaps the majority—of cases, the sub- 
jects chosen are not original conceptions but 
only copies. Thus the Chinese school is 
largely represented, and so are not a few of the 


conventional monstrosities of old-time conserva- | 


tives. The really fine pictures number about 
thirty, all told. These, however, are unmis- 
takably excellent. Two paintings of carp are 
among the finest, but there are also some ex- 
quisite landscapes, especially a moon-light scene, 
which with other scarcely less beautiful studies 
rather contradicts the generally conceived notion 
that as a painter of landscapes Okyo was sur- 
passed by several of his successors. Of birds, his 
supposed specialty, there are few striking delinea- 
tions, but in figures his skill is more than well re- 
presented. In two or three cases the visitor is 
astonished by pictures that might have been 
painted by a child. These are examples of 
the tricks to which Japanese artists have gene- 
rally been willing to descend, as painting with 
the tips of their fingers or the point of their 
sleeves. Entrance to the exhibition is by card 
of invitation, and to-day is the last day, but the 
public is promised another opportunity in a 
few months. 

Tue second volume of the Life of Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, the Taiko, by Mr. W. Dening, has 
just been issued by the Hakubunsha. The 
book loses nothing in interest as it proceeds. 
The character of one of the greatest generals 
and rulers ever produced by Japan is gradually 
unfolded. We learn that his ascent to the 
wonderful eminence attained by him was al- 
most free from elements of chance or luck. 
From the very first he took his destiny in his 
own hands: no opportunity found him in- 
competent to deal with it; no crisis exceeded 
his fertility of resource and strength of self- 
reliance. Before he had become strong enough 
to be fastidious in his choice of methods, he 
employed every means sanctioned by the not 
too rigid canons of his time. We find him 
plotting and carrying out manceuvres in which 
deceitful subtlety and wholesale falsehood were 
prominent features, But this has ever been the 
habit of days when each man’s hand is against 
his fellow, as was the case during Hideyoshi’: 
service under Oda Nobunaga. Mr. Dening 
assures us that when the Taiko had become 
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strong enough to dispense with such question- 
able weapons, he laid them aside altogether. 
It will be curious to watch this development as 
subsequent volumes familiarise us with later 
details of the great ruler’s life. 





Tue last great match at billiards between the 
champion, J. Roberts, and the ex-champion, 
W. Cook is thus described by a home journal:— 


The 12,000-up spot.barred match between these 
players (Cook receiving 4,000 start), which has been 
in ‘progress during the weck at Roberts's well ap- 
pointed room, 14, Grafton street, Bond-street, W., has 
not only attracted large and influential companies, 
but has also been productive of some exceptionally 
fine play on the part of the champion. John Roberts 
jun.’s first effort on Thursday afternoon was a mar- 
vellous one, and although the total only reached 345, 
he was enabled to establish a new record by in the 
most masterly manner making no fewer than 108 con 
secutive nursery cannons. In accumulating these he 
started just below the left top pocket. After cleverly 
clearing this he worked the balls along the top 
cushion, past the right top pocket, then down the 
right-hand cushion, until he had passed the centre 
pocket, the second shot after getting by this proving 
fatal. ‘In addition to this extraordinary run of can: 
nons Itoberts has delighted his patrons by the other 
splendid exhibitions he has given in many other breaks 
of sequences of delicate nursery cannons, Starting 
on Monday by, at his third effort, scoring a magnificent 
break of 426. Roberts up till Friday night had twenty. 
one breaks of over a hundred credited to him, seven of 
over two hundred, and two exceediug three ‘hundred, 
whilst his breaks of between fifty and one hundred 
have been innumerable. Rapidly overhauling his 
opponent, the champion on Friday afternoon took the 
lead, and at one time was leading by over two hun. 
dred, and, playing in magnificent style on Friday even- 
ing, whilst Cook was right off colour, he left off with 
a lead of 866, and an advantage on handicap terms of 
1,532 points. | The play this (Saturday) afternoon was 
witnessed by a large company, and was of the most 
brilliant description, Cook especially being in grand 
form, and compiling a really sulendid break of 324 
37, 25, 41, and 22 cannons) in his very best style. In 
addition to this he had runs of 41, 173, 38, 65, 56, 94, 
d 69 recorded to him, the champion ntime 
eing responsible for contributions of 79,165, 50, 174 
s2 cannons), 61, 55, 76, 35, and 24, he altogether 
ing the afternoon totalling 815, and Cook 924. 
he scores at the close of the afternoon's play were, 
Roberts (to-play), 10.817 ; Cook, 10,60. 

Resuming operations, Roberts, who had to open 
proceedings, only made 17 at his first attempt, but 
he quickly followed this up by contributions of 10, 148 
(26 and 38 cannons), 36, anda truly magnificently. 
compiled contribution of 690 (17 and s9 cannons) 
This break was made by some of the most extraordi- 
nary play ever witnessed, and the champion eventuall 

- at a most difficult following cannon with a tot 
of screw on. He, however, only just missed by the 
merest shave, ‘This remarkable break was 86 in excess 
of the previous best of 604 which stood to the credit 
of the champion for some time, It is almost needless 
to add that Roberts was warmly applauded for this 
phenomenal performance. “In addition io this, his 
other principal breaks were §7, 73, 19, 28, 85, and 24 
unfinished, and he won by 1,795 points. Full scores 
—Roberts, 12,000; Cook, 10,205. By beating the 
record Roberts secured the £100 presented by Messrs. 
Burroughs and Watts, which was presented in the 
room by Mr. ]. Burroughs, and was dully acknowledged 
by the champion, who scored at such a marvellous 
rate that he mode gos in forty-six minutes. ‘The 
scores were accurately taken by W. Orme. The 
players were attended on by G, Cowley, 


To us the most extraordinary part of this per- 
formance is the scoring of 905 in 46 minutes, 
which means over 19 a minute—an average, 
probably, of eight strokes, or one stroke each 7} 












































seconds. 


Tue Choya Shimbun of the 25th ultimo says: 
“Count Kuroda is reported to be about to leave 
shortly for Hokkaido, accompanied by Count 
Itagaki. Count Saigo has very few supporters 
in the Cabinet, so he is said tobe impatiently 
waiting for the return of Count Yamagata, now 
in Europe. Count Okuma is talked of as 
probable successor to Count Kuroda, in addi- 
tion to his present post; Count Inouye will re- 
sign, and the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce will be divided into two Depart- 
ments, of one of which Connt Itagaki will take 
charge. Count Oyama will be appointed Mini- 





ster to a foreign country. Counts Goto and 
Inouye cannot both hold office atthe same time. 


At the Cabinet meeting of the 14th ulm 
Count Inouye is said to have left the chamb: 
earlier than the other Ministers, declaring bin. 
self dissatisfied. Theseand many otherrumoc: 
are now current, but we have not been able 1; 
ascertain the truth of any of them.” 


Fire broke out about half-past one o'clock ‘3; 
morning in a godown at No. 92 occupied 
Messrs. Hellyer & Co., and before it was gq 
under control about 500 packages of tea rei 
for shipment were more or less damaged. Th: 
engines were promptly on the spot, and aan 
abundant supply of water was available dange 
of the fire spreading to the adjoining propery 
was soon precluded. One of the volunic: 
firemen, Mr. Lange, had a narrow escape wis 
directing the hose, as dense volumes of smok: 
nearly suffocated him, and he was quite sens. 
less when extricated. * * * We hear ths 
the stewardess of the City of Sydney thes 
herself overboard during the vessel's vojag 
from Hongkong. A boat was promptly lowere, 
but the poor woman had disappeared before: 
could reach her.—Hyogo News, May 25th. 











WE congratulate Dr. Eby on the appearance «i 
a second edition of his “ Progressive Engl 
for Japanese Students. Having reviewed th: 
first edition at some length when it appeared in 
the summer of 1887, we will only now say thi 
the work is one thoroughly worthy the attention 
of the English studying portion of the Japanes 
public. Most of the Japanese explanations a 
printed in Romaji, a practical method of pusi- 
ing forward the cause of romanization in 
country which will command much mot 
sympathy, and be far more fruitful of rest 
than any amount of eloquence which is listene 
to only by those who are already converted. | 
is said that faith will move mountains. Energy 
such as Dr. Eby’s should remove mouniains 0! 
ignorance, apathy, and obstruction in more that 
one sphere of human interest. 




















As a piece of very pretty satire, quite apart frog 
agreement with or dissent from the opinion 
expressed, the following paragraphs from tie 


St, Louis Republic are worth quoting :-— 


‘The flight of General Boulanger renews the flagging ir 
terest in’ French politics. It is entirely characterstc: 
Whether Boulanger was in any real danger or not, ic 
curtain has been rung down between acts on a cl 
great and prolonged applause from the galleri 
politics are all more o less Parisian, and Pari 
always work toward the climax, with applause {rom tit 

alleries in view. ‘The Parisian politician who cansct po 

luce a popular orgasm, is no politician at all. Our om 
politics are so different that we have no political tem ss 
ciently contemptuous to describe him. Our stage sare, 
however, supplies the missing epithet in cataloguing a «7 
poor and very bad actor as a‘ hamfatter."” Boulanger 
no “hamfatter.” He is a tragedian of the fint rank 
When, last year, he rose in the Chamber of Deputies 2 
with his hand in the breast of his beautifully-ftting c 
hissed at the oppcsition “Thus, I face you,” it excited it 
wild enthusiasm of his supporters. “In ’Jeffersen (it 
where Parisian polish is as marked by its abseoce 5 
Jeffersonian simplicity is by its presence, friends 2 
enemies of a leader in such an attitude would have jis! 
in rattling the spittoon-covers as an accompaniment 1 
their uproarious mirth. But Paris demands tragedy, 3 
Boulanger knows it. Before his recent election he (f° 
mised anything and everything. ‘There was nothing 
was not going (o do, from raising cab_ rates to ove! 
the Constitution, ‘Time has been passing. Cabrates hat 
not been raised. ‘The Constitution has not been crest 
The galleries were beginning to yawn. When the Fars 
galleries begin to yawn they are not to be trifled vi 
Boulanger knew it. He fled—to escape death from 
enemies of liberty that he might survive as the champ? 
of fraternity and equality! Behold him now “ expatrate! 
a maityr to the cause of the people! ‘The cab drives 
forget all about their wages. ‘They join with the 1c! | 
the galleries in the “prolonged applause” and, enefti, 
at Urussels from behind the curtain, Boulanger bews!* 
acknowledgments, profoundly and gracefully. They 2 
very artistic in their politics—those Parisians there! 






























Tue Rev. Cuas. Garst will preach at te 
Union Church to-morrow morning. Subject 
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Tue Keigyésha, a publishing association in 
Tédky6, numbering among its members men 
like Mr. Sugiura and others, has recently pub- 
lished the first part of a little volume entitled 
“ With the Best Orators. A collection of ora- 
tions, speeches, and addresses by eminent 
statesmen, patriots, anthors, etc., together with 
biographical and explanftory notes, compiled 
by the Keigyésha.” The work is, as indicated, 
a compilation, but a compilation that pro- 
fesses to be, and evidently is, guided by con- 
siderations sure, in our opinion, to be en- 
dorsed by the Japanese public. The preface 
states that the contents of the work were care- 
fully selected with respect to literary merit 
“as well as with regard to our national 
spirit and sentiments.” Looking, then, with 
pardonable curiosity over the selections thus 
far published, we meet with extracts from 
Shakespeare, Burke, Sheridan, Brougham, 
Grattan, Canning, Burns, Erskine, and Macau- 
lay, as well as with the names of Patrick Henry, 
Washington, Webster, Jackson, and Lincoln; 
also, though more rarely—and this is well— 
with selections from other than English sources, 
¢.g+, Demosthenes, Livy, Cicero, Mirabeau, and 
Napoleon, We are, of course, pleased to find 
that the choice pieces of English oratory are so 
acceptable to,and so consonant with, the national 
spirit and sentiments of Japan, and are con- 
vinced anew, if this were necessary, that the 
spirit of nationality and patriotism is in all lands 
substantially the same, and deserves within its 
legitimate sphere both praise and encourage- 
ment. The book is intended by the nature of 
its contents to enrich and to ennoble the minds 
of young men, to furnish models for elocution- 
ary exercises, and to serve the purpose of 
reading, translating, and paraphrasing, accord- 
ing to the students’ attainments. Free from 
serious blemishes, the work is well adapted to 
its purpose ; the printing is clear and distinct, 
but greater straightness of line and uniformity 
of spacing are desiderata capable of attainment 


only in another edition. 
<- 





Tue Hochi Shimbun, in its issues of the 21st 
and 22nd ultimo, raises a discussion as to the ne- 
cessity for the decentralization of political power. 
A constitutional system of government, says 
our contemporary, works very well in a country 
where the standard of popular intelligence is high 
and where there are well established political 
customs and usages. But in a land the political 
customs of which have yet tobe formed and where 
other essential political conditions do not exist, 
the carrying out of such a system of govern- 
ment may’ lead to political disorganization. On 
this account various persons look forward to the 
inauguration of the parliamentary system of 
government in this country with feelings not un- 
mised with seri 





1s anxiety. Ofall the schemes 
at present propounded by Japanese politicians for 
securing the successful working of that system 
the most likely is that which proposes the de- 
centralization of political power, asin the United 
States of America. Nobody dreams of intro- 
ducing the American system of local govern- 
ment in its entirety; what is proposed is to 
adopt the spirit and not the form of that system. 
As things are now managed, local interests will 
in future be at the mercy of the varying moods 
ofthe Diet. Any party possessing predominant 
power in the Diet will be able to inaugurate 
atits pleasure measures affecting the most im- 
portant local intere. which will thus be in 
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constant danger of being seriously injured by 
the struggles of various political parties in the 
capital. The result would be a state of general 
uncertainty. In order to avoid such a state of 
affairs, it is proposed to give certain powers of 
self-government to each locality after a fashion 
somewhat like that followed in the United States. 
The Hochi Shimbun, while approving of this 
scheme on the whole, avows itself alive to the 
difficulties of carrying it out. These difficulties 
arise from the difference in the political con- 
ditions of this country and the United States. 
The reason why the sysiem of local self-govern- 
ment is stable in the United States, is to be 
found in the circumstance that at the time the 
great Republic was founded it was made up of 
States which had been enjoying local independ- 
ence. Another reason is the existence of political 
customs which have been formed during the past 
century, In this country, on the contrary, the 
local independence of the different feudal do- 
mains was abolished at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and since then the universal tendency has 
been towards political and social centralization. 
Such having been the history of the past, 
our contemporary thinks that it 
matter of great diflicully to divert the course 
of events into a new direction without seriously 
disturbing society. 


would be a 


Moreover, the progress 
Japan has made during the last two decades, 
has been very unfavourable to the formation of 
political customs. For these reasons the Hochr 
apprehends that the central government will 
be easily tempted to interfere in local matters. 
Consequently, while advocating, on the one 
hand, the strengthening of local autonomy, 
the Tokyo paper urges, on the other hand, the 
necessity of checking as much as possible the 
powers of the central political machinery in 
connection with the adoption of measures af- 
fecting “local interests. It is not a desirable 
thing under ordinary circumstances to burden 
political power with too much encumbrance, 
but such a course is unavoidable so long as 
there are not established political customs and 
usages to ensure the success of lucal self govern- 
ment. Our contemporary, in conclusion, regrets 
that the Japanese nation is too eager for pro- 
gress, and says: “We have thus far reaped 
the benefits of our. advancement during the last 
twenty years. But advantages and disadvant- 
ages are inseparably involved. The danger 
of injuring the interests of the empire by exces- 


sive zeal in the cause of progress still lies before 
us in the future. 


Wirt respect to the gun accident on board the 
French man-of-war Admiral Duperré, we find 
the following in the Marine Lugincer :— 
“Though it would appear but selfish, we still 
must say that we are far from disappoined to 
learn that we do not stand alone in serious 
accidents to the new large ordnance in our 
Navy. We learn from Le Génse Cfuil, that in 
December last, one of the 13.4 in. large guns 
onthe Admiral Duperré blew its breech out 
during the practice in firing in squadron in the 
Juan Gull. 
a character as to cause the death 
six men who worked the gun, 
was of the 1875 model. 





of the 
This gun 
The guns of this 
model are of cast steel, hooped and tubed 
with steel, and were the result of experiments 
made during the preceding period on the tubing 
of cast guns, and with slow burning powder of 
large grain, The tube is of forged steel, and 





| 
This disaster was of so serious 


tempered in oil, and the body of the gun is 
formed of two pieces of cast steel united together. 
It was impossible to obtain a block of a single 
piece large enough to form the body of the gun 
while presenting any guarantee for soundness of 
structure, Even when reduced to two blocks, 
the security is by no means absolute. ‘The body 
of the gun acts as anut to the screw of the 
breech, and if there is in the first threads of the 
screw some hardly apparent fault, it is able to 
dislodge the breech, It is probable that the 
steel of the body of the gun was not safe at the 
back of the tube, and itis this fault which caused 
the breech to yield. The breech was wrenched 
in a transverse direction, passing the first 
threads of the nut of the body of the gun, and 
was projected with its breech bolt still held 
firmly. The accident can hardly be attributable 
to an excessive charge of powder, since the 
tube, which was only held by ils friction plate, 
has been found to have been displaced towards 
the breech by the action of firing, Itis now ques- 
tioned whether the substitution of sieel castings 
in place of an older design of cast iron placed 
between the rows of hoops of steel and steel 
tubes has not beena mistake. This would seem 
to us a somewhat paradoxical conclusion, and 
indicating rather an ignorance on the part of 
our French neighbours in the most trustworthy 
manipulation of cast steel, The Krupp gun, 
on large scales, seems also, in the hands of 
various governments, to have met with many 
accidents, a considerable number having burst 
either in testing, or in position, in the hands of 
the Russian Government.” 








Tue Kamui Maru, a steamer of 250 tons re- 
gister, was launched at Hakodate on the 17th 
ult. The vessel was built by Mr. J. R. Thomp- 
son, and engined by Messrs. Tanaka and Sada- 
chi, to the order of Mr, Kane Mori. The Aamur 
ALara was built at the head of the bay, where 
the land is low and level, a jetty being run 
out about 130 fathoms to lay the launching 
ways on. As there was not sulficient incline to 
run the vessel into the water at once, she had to 
be hauled. This was commenced on the 16th, 
and on that day she was moved about 80 
fathoms. The next day this work was resumed, 
and as the vessel started she was christened by 
the eldest daughter of the owner, who smashed 
a bottle of champagne on her bow in the ortho- 
dox fashion. The vessel went all right till just 
as her counter got over the water, when she 
hung, and it was discovered that the ways had 
settled down with the weight of the ship. 
However, tackles were soon rigged, and when 
pressure was brought properly to bear the vessel 
moved and ultimately took the water like a duck. 
This was unfortunately attended with an acci- 
dent. Some lashings gave way and a spar 
sprang with great force, knocking down ever-+ 
body that stood in the way, and injuring several 
persons, including Captain Porter, who was 
struck on the chest and had his breast-bone and 
several ribs broken. Several of those injured 
were taken to the hospital, and are all doing 
well. The keel of another and larger steamer 
will be at once laid down. 


| THe ceremony of inaugurating the work of 


dredging the Woosung Bar took place on the 
8th ult, when Mr. Kung Chao-ytian, the 
Taotai, invited a number of foreigners to tiffin 
on board his gunboat, which made a trip to 





Woosung, where the party witnessed the lifting 
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of the first bucketful of the bar by the steam 
dredger Anding. The previous attempt to 
dredge the bar, having been left entirely in Chi- 
nese hands, wasa failure, and the work will now 
be under the supervision of Mr. Bredon, the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, and Captain 
Brenan, the Harbour-Master, who have en- 
gaged Mr. Fyfe, a Scotch engineer, well known 
in the Far East, who will have the immediate di- 
rection of the operations. Mr. Kung has given 
orders that no expense is to be spared in the 
present attempt to make a deep and wide per- 
manent passage in the bar, the intention being 
to dredge a channel 400 feet wide and 26 feet 
deep. It was urged years ago that it would 
never be possible to keep a deep channel clear 
at the Woosung Bar, on account of its peculiar 
situation at the mouths of two rivers, and that 
if the bar was entirely dredged away it would 
form again in the same place and in the 
same manner as it exists to-day. This, of 
course, must be largely theory. If Mr. Fyfe 
can make a deep, narrow channel, the scour 
will greatly assist the remainder of the work; 
and after the proposed channel is cut, daily 


soundings will show to what extent silt re-/ 


appears in the fairway. Possibly after Mr. 
Fyfe has ‘succeeded, if he should have that 
good fortune, he could induct the Chinese 
under him into his methods, and the channel. 
once opened, could be kept so by constant ob- 
servation and at a comparatively small cost for 
dredging operations. * * * The WV. ©. Daily 
News is enthusiastic in its praise of the later 
performances of the Amy Sherwin Opera Com- 
pany, announced to appear at the Public Hall 
on Saturday next, and as the criticisms in our 
Shanghai contemporary bear the impress of 
being written by a good judge, we think it very 
likely that this community has a great musical 
treat in store. The company had the assistance 
of amateurs in Shanghai, which enabled them to 
give more completeness to their performances: 
* * * Chiarini has arrived in Shanghai 
with a very strong company, and a considerable 
increase to his menagerie. * * * The 
steamer Crusader, having been purchased by 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, is now called the 
Tsukushi Maru and is commanded by Captain 
Will, an old employé of the same Company. 





Tux modern Geshuran among the Treaty Ports, 
waxing fat, kicked against its newspaper as 
against other things. Kobe didn’t find 
Hiogo News up to the mark of such a pros- 
perous ‘settlement’s requirements, so Kobe 
bravely put its hand in its pocket and furnished 
itself with a worthier sheet. The consequences 
of the effort are already apparent. The new 
Hiogo News, though still below the standard 
contemplated by its proprietors, shows pleasant 
signs of vigour and enterprise. We are re- 
minded of the fact as much by a piece of news 
from Hakodate as by the contemplation of our 
Southern contemporary’s improved appearance. 
Hokkaido has hitherto been content with two 
papers—the Hakodate Shimbun and the Hok- 
haido Mainichi Shimbun, the former published 
at Hakodate and the latter at Sapporo, the 
capital of the island. ‘here is talk of another 
being started at Nemuro, in the extreme north, 
but in the meanwhile a second journal has been 
published at Hakodate under the name of the 
Afokkat. Ws first number was i 
r1th instant. We learn from its opening article 
that the paper owes its origin to the increasing 


the 
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importance of Hakodate as the centre of trade 
in Hokkaido, and to the rapidly growing pros- 
perity of the island in general, two statements | 
which would afford us much pleasure did they 
not smack of the conventional prefaces usually 
employed by journalistic debutants. The Hok- 
kat promises to devote special attention to in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commercial matters, 
at the same time disseminating sound political 
views. It professes independence in politics, 
and we trust thatits practice may long accord 
with the profession. Judging by the opening 
number, now before us, we should say that the 
new journal does not lack editorial ability, 





Tux following extract from the poems of J. G. 
Herder, of which we subjoin a translation, 
seems to us to embody the substance of argu- 
ments which have frequently been used in the 
columns of this paper 





ten will ich diesen wilden Stier 





Fr holte muth 
Den wilden Stier herbei, der binmt 
nen Hirnern. 
Wort inm in da 
jen sank das Thi 













danied 








iiber stand der Chi 
tedw mit gift 
‘ 





t und sprar 






“Der tédten und lebendig machen kann! 
“Noch mehr als dies; er kann das Wilde Zihmen.’** 


Danieder fiel er betend: “Hare, Herr, 
icht Wunder feb ich; deine heilige 
iysion bedarf der Wunder nichts 

*<Ich fleh und bete, stm das innze Zeichen 
"Worn esist? Ertheil “es gnidig mir," 




















Auf stand er froh, getrost und heiter, sprach 

Den heil'gen Namen laut hin aberm ‘Todten 

Der regte sic 

Des Lebens sich in Ader, Nerv, 

Ein wundervoller Strom. Der wilde Stiet 
né xezihent and schaute mild umhery 








Fest 
Er nahte sich dem Christen, seinem Hern, 
Ihm willig folgend. 





Nicht ertddten soll 
Religion; das Todte new beleben, 

Das Wilde ziimen, soll and kant nur sie, 
Dies ntwikrendey 

Day wahre Zeichen ihrer Gattlichkeit, 








Inew Axcuice Reopitess 
* AWith one small word, which I shall gently breathe 
“Into its ear, Ill stay this untamed ox," 

orcerer Lanih 
the proot ane 
yonder Christian, 


















ven judges 
rnswer of my faith 








erly he brought 
that stumped and strove 
I its horns. Mut quietly 





‘The Christian stood be 
ith pots 
ut what isd 


him and thus spake: 
nat indeed des 


1 to Lite? 




























thus it'st Tam He 
can both kill and mak it 
+more than this He ean sutdue the brute.” 
Then, kneeling, thus he prayed :—"" Hear me, good 
onders, for Thy Hely Faith 
lrh 0 miracles to prop i ue 
This thing L pray ‘Thee : grant the secret sign, 
“Ite source of power. Oh" grant me my request” 
With gladsome countenance, calm and serene, 
Up rove he, and in accents loud and cle 
Pronounced the Holy Name over the dead. 
Iemoved: and rapidly the stream of lite 
Dividing flowed through vein and nerve and bone, 
Aimatvellous current. ‘Then the mntamed steer 
Rose tamed, and looking geutly all 





Came to the Christian, 
And followed williny 





unto its lord, 





Religion should 
Not bill but give new life unto the decd, 

“ind tame the brute. [should and ean alone, 
This ts the seereh, the e 
The surest proof of its divinity. 















From West to East is the name of a German 
magazine published in Tokyd, once a month, 
under the auspices of the Doitsu Ban Zasshi 
Kai, a society lately organized with a view to 
fostering in this country a knowledge of the 
German language and literature. A monthly 
contribution of more than 50 sen constitutes 
ordinary, of 15 extraordinary, member- 
ship in the society, while a committee of active 
members, consisting of Doctors Kitao and Mori 
and Messrs, Fujiyama and Terada, the latter the 
author of a German-English-Japanese diction- 
ary reviewed in these columus some time ago, 


sen 


act as a jury in awarding prizes fo: Germ, 
essays to be written by Japanese students, 7. 
name of the monthly has, perhaps, teen 
gested by a quotation from Goethe, 
by one of the active members to his x, 
in the first number, and reading as follows — 


He who knows himself and uthers 
Knows by this that hencefoith 

Occident and Orient are 
Separable no longer 


The magazine made its first appearance tor 
the end of January, and spoke in its 
number of the inevitable law, noticeable 
out history, that a lower civilization goes do 
fore a higher, that its fall often involves a!s 
destruction’ of the nation concerned, and 
for Japanese, it is not becoming, in the prs: 
transition state, to anticipate the rerd 
history. ‘* Many,” the writer continues,“ 
and say that we have ably solved the pro! 
before us, and that, surveying all in ai, 
might well be proud of the work of mode 
tion accomplished. If we ask ourselves, hove: 
whether we have already done justice 19 
task, we must decidedly answer in the neg 
The edifice we have begun to erect is: 
indeed, and certainly demands. centu 
time for its completion. What are, then, 2 
stones added one to the other? To {um 
additional stone, however small, for the 
structure to be raised is the aim and cbje. 
this monthly.” In a congratulatory arti 
Mr. Y. Terada, the appearance of the mag: 
is claimed to be ‘‘a renewed proof that Jz 
is zealously endeavouring to make up ict = 
neglect of the past, and that she will noi,» 
cannot, rest until she has entered into them 
of the great civilized Powers with full « 
equal rights.” Articles of interest that hav: 
peared so far are: “The Dwelling How 
the Japanese, an ethnographic and ly 
study,” by Dr. R, Mori; “On the Analy 
Spectrum,” by Dr. D. Kitao ; ‘ The Geo 
Significance of the Meteorites,” by Dr.T. fi 
da; and “ Franz von Siebold,” by Mr. H 
yama. So far the magazine does not 
suffer from that apparently inevitable 3 
similar publications in Japan, a dearth of 1: 
contributions, and we trust that this zeal on 
part of the supporters of the publication mi 
diminish but grow steadily as the mou 
by. It is only this and a larger and more 
increase, among German residents and Ge 
speaking Japanese, of the ordinary anda 
ordinary membership of the society te! 
worthy and ably conde: 
periodical, the prosperity and continued su 
of which has our cordial sympathy as ¥« 
that of every well-wisher of Japan in her! 
to introduce and assimilate whatever is bes: 
most suitable to her wants in the civilizati 
culture of the West. 



























































keep alive this 


Count Goro's action in entering the C: 
having been greatly misunderstood and 
interpreted by many of his best friend 
supporters, itis natural that among the 
public there should be perplexity on the st 
To this state of affairs is to be attributed, s 

as our present information goes, the dem 
are 












project of one Nagai Kiichiro, who w 
the other day at Daishoji, on a charge 


ting the assasination of the Count. Nag = 





heen serving in the police force of Ish* 


Prefecture until last January, but he 4 
to have been a man who concerned tir 








supervise the publication of the magazine and 


about affairs lying considerably  beyon! 
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range of ordinary police duties. Last year 
Count Goto visited Ishikawa and delivered some 
political addresses there, telling his audiences, 
n pretty strong terms, that the time for action 
was close at hand, that Clan Government must 
be abolished, and that the procedure of those in 
power deserved condemnajon for various causes. 
Nagai took these sayings to heart, and when, 
shortly afterwards, their author joined the ranks 
of the Government he had been denouncing, 
the policeman concluded that the new Minister's 
political agitation had merely been a scheme of 
personal aggrandisement and that his followers 
nad simply been his tools. How all this con- 
cerned a constable it is not easy to see, 
but Nagai thought he had a mission to purify 
the administrative temple. He accordingly set 
out for Tokyo with the intention, so rumour 
says, of killing Count Goto. £x routfe he des- 
patched to his elder brother in Kanazawa an 
account of his sentiments and purposes, with the 
result, of course, that he was arrested. When 
aman gives notice to the Authorities that he in- 
cends to fight a duel, or tells his friends that he 
is about to commit suicide, people rightly con- 
clude that he has no real desire to do either the 
one thing or the other. Nagai Kiichiro is doubt- 
ess a weak, half crazy individual, not likely to 
aurt any one and afflicted with a morbid craze 
‘or notoriety. 





Wuire the good folks of the old world have 
oeen discussing the perils and potentialities of 
admitting women to a place in the administra- 
ion of public affairs, practical folks in America 
have made the experiment, and the results are 
thus recorded by the Aflanta Constitution -— 


One year ago the town of Osltaloosa, in Kansas, made 
(self the laughing stuck of the State ‘by electing ‘a lady 
mayor and a council of ladies. “he first thing that the 
new officials did was to enforce the Sunday law. ‘They al 
owed hotels, livery stables, barber shops, and drug-stores 
to keep open, but stopped the sale of cigars, tobacco, 
vread, andice-cream. Next, the bad boys were looked 
after.’ A proclamation was issued ordering all boys under 
the age of eighteen to keep off the streets after $ o’clock at 
night. Tt occurred tothe ladies that while they had the 
power the tobacc evil ought to be dealt with, but the city 
attorney told them that squirting tobacco juice over the 
sidewalle came under the head of personal liberty and could 
not*be interfered with ‘They then tried moral suasicn, 
and appointed a committee to visit every tovacco chewer 
ntown. ‘This course was completely successful, and there 
was no further trouble abont the sidewalks. ‘For many 
years very little attention had been paid to the streets, and 
the property owners were unwilling to he taxed for new 
pavements. The lady mayor and her council decided that 
they would have good strects and sidewalks. They passed 
ardinances, made contracts, superintended the worlk in per- 
son, and successfully fought the injunctions and other suits 
brought against them by the property owners in the courts. 
Now that they have survived a year of petticoat rule the 
zeus of Oskaloosa are not inclined to make fun of it 
They say that their town has prospered, and has made an 
enviable reputation for good murals, law, and order. In 
this particular instance the female suffrage experiment in 
Kansas has turned out very satisfactaily. But one swal- 
low does not make a summer, and it will take more than 
one Oskaloosa to revolutionize the world, 






































Tux despatch of the Secretary of the U.S. Navy 
to Admiral Kimberley in acknowledgment of 
the latter's reports of the disaster at Samoa and 
his request that a court of inquiry should be 
convened to investigate the affair, is a document 
that deserves wide publicity. The Secretary 
writes as follows :— 


**1 need not say to you,"" says the Secretary, that this event 
has caused the Departnient profound sorrow, which, as the ap: 
Palling extent and character of the catastrophe became known, 
Was reflected throughout the country... The Department learns 
With the deepest pain that the wreck resulted in the desth of 
four officers and forty-seven men, However severely the 
struction of the vessels inay be felt, the loss of s0 a 
lives is'a far greater and more irreparable misfortune. 
Captain Schoonmaker died, as he had lived, at the yost 
duty, a gallant and generous officer and devoted servant of his 
country to the last, “And it_cannot be said that those who died 
thos manfully facing danger in the execution of theie duty, have 
It appears that the conduct of those under your command 
€¥inced throughout that coursge, resolution, and fortitude which 
tne United States have learned always to 'exsect from ghcers 
wn seamen of its navy. When Her Britannic Majesty's shi 
Calliope furtavate in tle possersion of more powerful engines, 
succeeded inher gallant e#ort to steam out of the hathour 
Against the hurricane, that ringing cheer from the American 
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flagship, as her crew were standing in the face of death, showed 
a spirit alike generous and éauntless. 

During the whole of that Saturday, when the Trenton was on 
the verge of destruction, the officers. preserved their composed 
and heroic bearing. At the close of the day. when she was 
drought up alongside of the /undatia, her officers and me 
thought only of doing their utmost to assist their comrades 
of the Pandatia, whose distress was greater than their own. 
Wale under the inspiration of that sentiment which has 
awakened a response in every American heart, the band of the 
flagship, to encourage those who were still clinging to the rig- 
ging, played the national anthem. 

In reply to your request and that of Captain Farquhar for a 

the Department, deems such a court unneces- 

mmand at Apia did their 

duty with courage, fidelity, and sound judgment, and that they 

ously and loyally’ seconded by their subordinates, 

fe put ta sea before the storm had developed could only 

have been justified by the certainty of an overwhelming danger 

to your feet, which could not then be foreseen. You rightly 

decided to remain at your post, and the Department, even in the 

face of the terrible disaster which it involved, approves absolute: 

ly of your d which hax set an example to the navy that 
should never be forgotten. 

Instead of ordering an investigation, the Department tenders 
to you, and through you to the olficers and men of your com: 
mand, its sympathy for the exposures and. hardships you have 
encountered, and its profound thanks for the fidelity with which 
you performed your duty. 




















































are to be found 
some verses that tell us the spirit of true poetry 
still lingers among Anglo-Saxons. Read these 
two delightful morsels, and say whether much 
that is more beautiful may be found in the songs 
of any of the great masters :— 


To tHe wxT. 
Aye, doubt and hope and dream ' 
(Thou canst not choose)—and question the Divine! 
‘Thus—sinceof earth—did They, whose holier gleam 
‘Was clouded erst, as thine, 


In Brownell's “ Lyrics of a Ds 








Souls that, like Setting Suns, 

Have left their radiance flang on sea and shore— 

‘The Wise, the Pare, the Everlasting Ones, 
They who have gone before, 





But muse no more in rhyme! 

Lest, haply, fond imaginings and hopes, 

In their inception truthful or sublime, 
Perish in wordy tropes. 


In quiet mark them roll, 

‘The grand, still shadows of eternity 

And inighly Thoughts, that move along the soul 
Like clouds upon the sea, 


Do the dead carry their cares, 
Like us, to the place of rest? 
The long, tong night—is it theirs, 

Weary to brain and breast? 
Ah, that I knew how it fares 
With One that [ loved the best ! 


Ilie alone in the house. 

How the wretched North-wind raves ! 
Histen, and think of those 

‘O'er whose heads the wet grass waves— 
Do they hear the wind that blows, 

‘And the rain on their lonely graves? 














Heads that T helped to lay 





‘On the pillow that lasts for aye, 
It is but a little way 
‘Vo the dreary hill where they tie— 





No bed but the cold, cold cla 
No roof but the stormy sky, 


Cruel the thonght and yain! 
They've now nothing more to bear— 
Done with sickness and palny 
Dene with trouble and care 
But | hear the wind and the 
‘And sull Fthink of them there, 





Ah, couldst thou come to me, 
Hird that I loved the best! 
‘That I knew it was well with thee— 
Wild and weary North-West ! 
Wail in chimney and tree— 
Leave the dead to their rest. 








On the 24th ult. a trial was made of a new launch 
built. and engined by the Yokohama Iron- 
works for the Club Hotel Company (Limited). 
The new craft isa smart looking little boat, with 
a capitally appointed cabin, and ought to be spe- 
cially useful in the service for which she is de- 
signed. On the 24th in amoderate seaway she 
displayed a steadiness thatcould hardly have been 
expected from a small vessel; and her engines 
ran smoothly enough to warrant all the praises 
bestowed on the builders. The new launch will 
be among the fastest of her kind in the bay, and 
on thisaccount as well as her general adaptability 
to the purpose of a hotel launch, the Club Hotel 
Company are to be congratulated. 





‘True German rail wade about which so much 
has been said from a competitive point of view, 
does not seem to be ina very happy condition, 
as will be seen from the following figures :— 
From 1860 to 1878, during which time the 
import duties on iron, and iron goods were being 
reduced or taken off, the export in rails in- 
creased from 1,270 tons in 1860 to 297,000 
tons in 1878. From 1878, from which time 





| private business. * * * 





the protective duties were reintroduced, the 
export fell from the figure given in 1878 to 
114,846 tons in 1888, and this year will in all 
probability be less in volume, as many works 
have changed this branch of manufacture for 
girders and other heavy sections of iron and 
steel which they can sell at high prices in the 
home market. 





Tue property on the Bluff, known as “ The 
Niche” (No. 156), the land consisting of 1,311 
tsubo and the house a six-roomed bungalow, was 
offered for sale by public auction on Monday by 
Messrs. Eyton and Pratt. The highest bid made 
was $7,500, but as the upset price was fixed at 
$9,975, the property was withdrawn. The Bluff 
lot No. 6, measuring 757 ¢swdo, with two-storied 
brick dwelling house, was also put up by the 
same auctioneers, and was likewise bought in, 
the highest bid being $8,350. These figures, 
especially that offered for No. 6, certainly do 
not bear out the impression that has been enter- 
tained for some time as toa. “boom” 
value of Bluff property. 


in the 


Tue leading merchants and manufacturers in 
Tokyo have formed a club for the purpose of 
facilitating friendly intercourse between them- 
selves, It is called the ‘ Keishin Club,” a 
name derived from a famous passage in a 
Chinese historical work. There was at one 
time a rumour that the club had some political 
object, but this seems to be unfounded, as any 
mtrchant or manufacturer can join it on 
the introduction of three members. Among 
the originators we find the names of Messrs. 
Shibusawa Eiichi, Nishimura Torashiro, Okura 
Kihachiro, Masuda Takashi, Umeura Seiichi, 
Yokoyama Magoichi, and other notables. * 





Tue Rising Sun of the 22nd ultimo says:— 
The many friends here of Mr. James Stewart, 
who for the past fourteen years has been 
connected with the Imperial Telegraph service, 
twelve years in Yokohama and two years in 
agasaki, will sincerely regret to hear that he 
is leaving in the early part of next month, bound 
to Kobe, having resigned his position in the 
telegraph service, for the purpose of going into 
Work in connec- 
tion with the new Water Works has been com- 
menced, and about 200 coolies are now engaged 
daily, preparing the ground for the buildings, 
reservoirs, etc. 


AutHoucH Germany claims now to be the 
second shipbuilding county in Europe, and 
that the year 1888 was the best which the Ger- 
man shipbuilders ever experienced, there were 
only 36 vessels of any size constructed in that 
country out of a total of 928 vessels built in 
all the ship-yards of Europe. In 1888, ofa mil- 
lion tons registered, 82 per cent. of the number 
and 92.5 of the tonnage fell to England's share, 
Germany participating in the European ship- 
building in 1888 with 7.3 per cent., and 4.4 per 
cent. respectively. 

A rirtH edition of the ‘ Official Railway and 
Steamboat Traveller's Guide” for Japan has 
just been issued. We have often spoken of this 
capital liwe book befote, and with respect to 
the present edition we need only say that itis 
enlarged and improved ina sense more prac- 
tical and genuine than those conventional ad- 
jectives usually imply. 
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THE HOGAKUSH1 AND THE NEW 
CODES. 
~a te 
E publish in our correspondence 
columns a document which, unless 
weare much mistaken, will take the public 
greatly by surprise. It is a protest by the 
Barristers’ Association of Tokyo, but there 
is some difficulty in defining precisely 
against what the signatories desire to pro- 
test. One might have supposed that a’ 
number of legal scholars whose constant 
business it is to hold the balance ac- 
curately between conflicting testimonies, 
and to draw sound conclusions from in- 
tricate premises, would distinguish them- 
selves in a case of such importance by the 
luminous and well marshalled character of 
their statements and arguments. The 
Tokyo Barristers, however, do not succeed 
in making their opinions very clear or 
even in indicating definitely the course 
they condemn. Speaking briefly, they are 
opposed to the contemplated promulgation 








of the new Japanese Civil Codes at an 
early date, and in announcing their oppo- 
sition they appear to be fully sensible of 
the highly momentous nature of the step 
they are taking. For it must be remem- 
bered that the preparation of the Codes 
with a view to their speedy promulgation 
has long occupied the most earnest atlen- 
tion of the Authorities ; has been watched 
eagerly by the Japanese and the foreign 
public, and has been so much spoken of 
and written about that the world already 
regards it as practically a faitaccompli. In 
opposing themselves, therefore, to the im- 
mediate consummation of this all-important 
project, the Barristers are adopting a 
course that will live in history for good 
report or for evil report. If they succeed 
in their object, either they may be grate- 
fully remembered as their country’s bene- 
factors, or their names may be permanently 
associated with one of the rashest and 
most injurious acts ever done by a body 
of thoughtful and educated jurists. They 
invite unprejudiced criticism, and they 
shall have it from us, so far as our lights 
permit. 

But, as we have intimated, at the very 
outset we are confronted by the dif- 
ficulty of knowing exactly what the Bar- 
risters mean. Perhaps the best way to 
reach the kernel of their protest is to 
begin by determining how much is shell. 
They commence by asserting the difficulty 
of codification under any circumstance 
and in proof of their assertion they in- 
stance the cases of England and Germany, 
where, they declare, the task of codifying 
the laws, though entrusted to the ablest 
scholars and essayed long and indus- 
triously with repeated revision of drafts 
has not yet been completed. Now this is 
at once astounding, misleading, and irre- 
levant. It isastounding because barristers, 
of all people, when selecting examples 
from their own dom. of law, should be 
able to avoid flagrant errors. When did 
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England apply herself to the work of 
codification? When 
her drafts, and when did she talk of pro- 
mulgating her codes? Her failure might 
suggest the desired inference but for one 
small objection: that she has not failed, 
never having tried. 
true that the business of codification has 
cost her weary and protracted labour, but 
is mislead- 


has she amended 


As for Germany, it is 





to quote her want of succe 
ing, because, though her codes are not 
yet promulgated, they are drafted. Indeed 
the proposed Japanese commercial code, 
as the Barristers should know, has strong 
affinities with the new German code of 
commerce. Moreover, even supposing 
that England and Germany had really en- 
countered such insuperable obstacles, why 
quote them alone to the exclusion of 
States like France, Italy, and Belgium, 
where codification has been successfully 
accomplished with satisfactory results 
And why, again, discuss the difficulty of 
codification at all, since the 








Barristers 
aver that they do not fear that difficulty or 
advocate the abandonment of the task ? 
Let us pass on, however ; all this is plainly 
insignificant. Itis more to the point to hear 
what the Barristers have to say about Japan 
in particular. Her case, they say, as com- 
pared with that of foreign countries, is beset 
with special difficulties, for while foreign 
countries have only to re-write their laws in 
the form of a digest, she has virtually to 
complete hers anew. Possibly this argu. 
ment may possess occult force in the eyes 
of specialists, but to plain every-day folks 





it sounds like a conclusive reason in sup- 
port of the speediest possible codi 
If Japan has to re-write her laws—in other 





words, if she has as yet no duly recognised 
and uniformly administered laws—then 
undoubledly not a day should be lost in 
supplying sucha stupendous want. No 
such consideration seems to weigh with 
the Barristers. Their idea is that different 
laws or sections of law should be enacted 
from time to time as the necessity arises. 
In the history of the world this is probably 
the first open advocacy of the opportunist 
principle in legislation. 
should be suffered to dictate amendments 
or modifications of existing laws is, 
perhaps, a tenable doctrine, but that neces- 
silty should be left to call laws into exist- 
sition not likely to find an 


That necessity 





ence is a prop 
instant’s favour with lovers of good order 
anywhere. We have always supposed the 
absence of laws to be synonymous with 
and 


the necessity for their enactment, 


we are firmly persuaded that if ever a 





country stood in urgent nced of intelligent 
and intelligible codes, that country is 
Japan, where the confusion begotten by 
fifty virtually independent local legislatur 





in feudal days waits to be replaced by a 
What are the 
laws at present administered by the tri- 
bunals of justice? Are they simply evolved 


uniform and sound system. 


s of individual 
If so, such a 


from the inner consciousne. 


judges and magistrates? 





.| pleading. 








state of affairs demands  instan 


reform. But if they already exist, 





whelic 
in tradition, in statute, or in principle,» 
should the difficulty of collecting and «; 
fying them be greater than the expedi: 
of doing so? The Barristers, indeed, y: 
as though they wie opposed to cois., 
tion for its own sake, but we ca 
imagine that they seriously base ; 
protest upon this ground. If they do,: 
should surely have spoken years ago, 
stead of waiting until the very eve of ; 
promulgation of the new codes, whens: 
an objection coming from such a qur: 
can only tend to perplex and perturb 
public mind. Reading the latter 
graphs of their Resolution and clin’: 
ting, as far as possible, conflicting 2 
superfluous propositions, it is beyond 
doubt that the protest is directed, 
against codification gad codification, | 
yet against the celerity of the under 
ing, though much stress is ostensibly 
upon the latter, but against the es 












ment of laws without due regard 
customs and conditions of those requ 
to observe them. This, we assert 
the true purpose of the Resolution. 7 
charge of dangerous precipitancy, tho:: 
placed in the head and front of + 
thesis, is obviously untenable. It is: 
tenable for the simple reason thatthe 
has been no precipitancy, and that 
Barristers must be well aware of the | 
They speak, it is true, of “the complet 
and promulgation of the codes in a! 
months’ time.” But this is disingenuo: 
it does not even amount to good sp 
There is no question in re 
The Civil C 
have been in course of preparation 








of “a few months.” 






seventeen years, It is mere per: 
talk of the months that remain tob 


ted to their completion as a measure ui 





years that have been already spent int 
elaboration. If the Barristers deem sev 
teen years too brief a period, if they t 
that seventeen years of unremittiig 
by competent experts represent 
hurried effort as to call for this! 
remonstrance, how many decades, 

many life-times, would satisfy. ths 
Much as they emphasise it, the ques 
of time cannot give them any real cone 
And they advance other objections ¢ 
(rivolous. The code of commercial 
ay, and that of civil procedure lav 















they s: 
been prepared with German aid, while 
Civil Code is due to French assis 
there is fear that ‘conflicting and ¢ 
tradictory provisions” will be embe: 








nd that ‘one congruous system of p 
ciples” will not underlie the whole. 
not conceivable that a point sofundamet 
as the i 





necessity of securing  unifor! 
between the several sections of a © 
might occur, without extraneous pro" 
ing, to those engaged in its compila! 
Do the Hégakushi r 
experienced and specially select 


nese and foreign jurists entrusted wi 





ally imagine that! 
I 
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aboration’of the codes are such infants 

their work as to ignore congruity, the 
<st principle of intelligent codification ? 
is impossible to suppose that the Bar- 
sters, though they have committed them- 
:lves to this giddy statement, really mean 
iything by it. The public will not sus- 
2ct them of being in earnest either when 
\ey pretend to measure the years already 
vent upon the work by the months still 
zeded to complete it, or when they 
idertake to teach first principles to 
ecialists, their superiors in experience 
id at least their equals in knowledge. 
oming down, then, to the kernel of their 
-otest, we find it simply this—a conserva- 
ve apprehension that the proposed codes 
ay contain too many foreign elements to 
it Japanese 
ow that is a perfectly legitimate point 
the abstract, but the one and only 
ference it suggests, when thus ad- 
need, is that the /égatushi suspect 
eir legislators of rash radicalism; that 
ey do not trust them to take proper 
ought for the nation’s special needs and 
culiar circumstances. 


customs and conditions. 


Yetit is precisely 
e great solicitude of the Authorities in 
is respect that has solong delayed the 
ympletion of the Codes. .We cannot, 
r our own part, imagine that Japanese 
atesmen and Japanese legislators are so 
different to the dictates of patriotism, 
© teachings of experience, and the first 
inciples of law-making as the Tokyo 
dgakushi suppose them tobe. We can- 
ot apprehend either that they will pro- 
ulgate codes the several parts of which 
nflict with each other, or that, being 
panese, they will forget that they are 
If the Hégakushi 
vanced these implied charges of incom- 
tence and imprudence on the evidence 
faults actually discovered in the text of 
e Codes should still 
sitate to believe them. That they ad- 
nce them on the strength of pure 
njecture and suspicion, is nothing short 
astounding. 


gislating for Japan. 


themselves, we 


It is to be sincerely hoped 
at their rast protest will not be suffered 
stand between the nation and the speedy 
actment of a sound, well considered 
stem of codified civil law. 


YE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN FAPAN. 
rd 
JHE new church at Surugadai, an im- 
posing edifice placed on high ground 
d dominating the northern quarter of 
= capital, has furnished the fapan Gazette 
th a theme for a leading article. 
zaders of that journal are told that 
ere is great excitement about the build- 
x, inasmuch as it overlooks the Imperial 





that various schemes 
volved for eliminating such an obtru- 
re structure. One of these 


lace, and are 


schemes, 


scribed by our local contemporary as| 


ruly amusing,” though to us the joke 


es not make itself apparent, is that 
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an artificial mound should be built between 
the church andthe Palace. Another-is 
that the church should be purchased and 
pulled down. Another that it should be 
shut out by a brick wall. We are also 
informed that certain persons have been 
endeavouring to persuade the Authorities 
to expel Bishop NICOLAI from the place, 
and that certain “ others intend to rely on 
radical measures.” All this suggests to 
the Fapan Gazette that “a spirit of law- 
lessness”” is abroad, and that “the Mis- 
sion is assailed by a furious spirit of 
injustice and threat.” Indeed, quite a 
disturbing picture is drawn by our anxious 
contemporary, and well meant warnings 
are addressed to each and every one 
Without any desire to be 
irreverent, we really cannot avoid the con- 


concerned, 


viction that the Gazeéée has raised a storm 
in a tea-pot. Its facts, derived from, a 
note in the Choya Shimbun and an article 
in the Mippon-jin, are fairly correct, but 
it fails to observe that the former journal, 
in its issue of the 18th instant, nearly four 
whole days before the Fapan Gazette's 
criticisms appeared, withdrew as entirely 
unfounded the statement that the Authori- 
lies had been moved to expel Bishop 
NICOLAI. 
or hot-headed enough to advocate any- 
thing of the sort. 
that the Choya had been misinformed. 


No one had been foolish enough 
The simple fact was 


For the rest, we can assert wilh some con- 
fidence that the excitement described by 
the Choya Shimbun exists chiefly in the 
imagination of that journal’s informant. 
There are no discernible evidences that 
respectable or responsible persons have 
given any thought to the church, or that 
its imposing presence has been made the 
subject of schemes either radical or con- 
servative. At the same time, we are 
frankly of opinion that Mr. TaTsumi’s 
article in the Méppon-jin is little short 


of a disgrace to that journal. Mr 
Tatsum! is a ‘strong and_ tenacious 
Buddhist. He has already made himself 


conspicuous by his adyocacy of the poli- 
tico-religious association called Son-no 
Hobutsu Daido Dan—so conspicuous that, 
as we remarked when speaking of the 
association a few weeks ago, his misapplied 
zeal is likely to be more injurious than 
helpful. Nobody, least of all militant Chris- 
tians, will quarrel with Mr. Tatsumi for 
supporting the faith of his forefathers. But 
he is an exceedingly bad representative 
of law-abiding tolerance, and the violent 
diatribes he occasionally contributes to the 
columns of the Vippon-jin greatly mar the 
effect of that journal's otherwise laudable 
efforts to popularise sound and progressive 
conservatism. Happily his influence is in- 
finitesimal even among the rising genera- 
tion, whose members constitute the bulk of 
the Nippou-jin's clientelle. It is conceiv- 
able that he speaks as the mouth-piece 
of a small band of Buddhist extremists, 
but our own belief is that he represents Mr. 





TarsuMi only. Be this as it may, we can 


assure the Yapan Gazette that it need no 
longer perturb itself seriously about a note 
in the Chéya Shimbun, the most import- 
ant part of which has been withdrawn as 
baseless, and an article by a zealot whose 
lucubrations are more ridiculed than re- 
spected. 

One point, however, with reference to 
the Russian Church in Japan is certainly 
worth consideration. Speaking from our 
own observation, we should say that the 
mission is regarded with considerable un- 
easiness by many Japanese, who look upon 
it in the light of a semi-political organiza- 
tion. Our intention is not to suggest that, 
in popular credence, the Russian Govern- 
ment is connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with the doings of the Church. 
The uneasy feeling is based rather upon 
historical inferences—upon the facts that 
the interminable Eastern Question in Eu- 
rope has always borne a close relation 
to religion, and that PETER the Great 
is truly or falsely supposed to have re- 
commended religious propagandism as the 
most efficient means of undermining the 
patriotic morale of a nation to be sub- 
jugated. We remember to have once 
heard a Japanese student describe how 
a certain public speaker, discussing the 
foreign policy of Russia, dwelt upon the 
programme said to have been mapped out 
by PETER the Great, and as an example of 
the perversion of religion into a pol 
cited a custom of which he 
declared that he had himself been at one 
time an eye-witness, namely, compulsory 
trampling upon the Japanese EMPEROR'S 
photograph by students in the school at- 
tached to the Surugadai Mission, The 
same story was revived a few months ago 
by a correspondent of the Tokyo Shimpo, 
who alleged that the graduates at the 
school had just been obliged to perform 
this disloyal act. 





ical 
Weapon, 


It is of course incredible 
either that the Fathers should altempt to 
dictate such a disgraceful proceeding to 
their scholars, or that Japanese youths 
could be induced to make the most shadowy 
pretence. of submitting to such dictation. 
But we are not now combatting chimeras. 
Our purpose is simply to describe the at- 
titude of a not insignificant section of the 
Japanese public towards the Russian 
Church. Of other missions they are en- 
tirely tolerant, but of the Russian mission 
they are still inclined to be suspicious. 
‘The heads of the Mission must be cogni- 
sant of this sentiment, and, being cognisant, 
they would surely have shown greater pru- 
dence had they refrained from signalising 
their presence in Tokyo by a cathedral 
that forms the most conspicuous object in 
the capital. Agitators like Mr. Tatsumi 
are mere waifs and strays, neither indicat- 
ing nor influencing the direction of the 
But that there is a current sct- 
ting Lowards the quarter we have indicated, 
is a fact familiar to everyone associating 


current. 


freely with the Japanese. 
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A FOURNALISTIC INCIDENT. 
—_—_+— 





NOT very creditable episode in Japa-| 


nese journalism has just been brought 
to a conclusion. The Nippon, a lately 
established newspaper, edited by men of 
education and repute, and usually con- 
ducted with ability, and a journal called 
the Yosai Shimbun, recently suffered 
themselves to be made the tools of some 
members of that class of axe-grinders 
against whom journals have to be so con- 
stantly on their guard. Both papers pub- 
lished simultaneously a long and violent 


article upon the new Yokohama Harbour | 


scheme, inspired from a quarter which the 
whole text sufficiently indicated. The 
purpose of the article was to prove that 
the Authorities were altogether to blame 
for their action in respect of the Harbour; 
to blame for devoting the Shimonos 
Fund to such a purpose; to blame for 
supplementing that fund out of the Na- 
tional Treasury; to blame for approving 
Major-General PALMER’s design ; and to 
blame for undertaking the work at all. 
Incidentally to the general argument, an 
unprincipled and impudent attempt v 
made to thrash the Authorities over 
General PALMER's back by asserting that, 
when in control of the building of the 
Yokohama Water-works, that gentleman 
had made a profit of sixty thousand yen 
through being entrusted with the purchase 
of the 
public were evidently invited to draw 
from this falsehood was that the Kanagawa 
Local Authorities, having allowed them- 
selves to be so grossly exploited on a 
previous occasion, must be held incom- 
petent to manage the affairs of the Yoko- 
hama Harbour, especially since they were 
about to place themselves again in the 
hands of the expert who had already pro- 
fited so largely by their simplicity. It is 
not surprising that, though disdaining to 
notice the childish discussion of the Har- 
bour Scheme which formed the theme of 
the article—a discussion bristling with 
mis-statements and laughably partial— 
General PALMER felt himself called upon 
to take measures with respect to this libel, 
amounting as it did to a direct imputation 
of dishonest practices. Heat once placed 
the matter in the hands of his legal ad- 
viser, and the-latter gave the offending 
journals the option of publicly withdraw- 
ing the slander or of defending an action at 
law. The two papers, very much chagrined, 
no doubt, at finding that their astute and 
designing contributors had landed them in 
such a serious dilemma, and not unin- 
fluenced, let us hope, by contrition for the 
malicious slander which they had been 
made the media of circulating, decided to 
withdraw their statement, and accordingly 
published the following apology :— 


In an article entitled “An Account of the 
ohama Harbour Works,” published in the 
Miscellaneous News columns of our issue on 
the 15th instant, there occurred the following 
paragraph :—“ A’ certain journal has stated that 
Major-General Palmer received a profit of sixty 











materials. The inference which 
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thousand yen through having been entrusted with 

the purchase of all foreign materials for the Yoko- 
nama Waterworks.” As we have since ascer- 
tained that the purchase of materials for the 
|Yokohama Waterworks was not in any way 
‘entrusted to Major-General Palmer, it follows 
that the above tumour, to which we thus gave 
publicity, was wholly unfounded. We therefore 
respectfully withdraw the paragraph aforesaid, 
and we regret if, coutrary to our intention at the 
time, any of our readers may have drawn from 
it conclusions unfavourable’ to Major-General 
Palmer’s high reputation, 


There the episode ends so far as the 
| Nippon and Tosa? are concerned. Most 
persons will be of opinion that the penalty 
imposed was not at all commensurate with 
\the sin committed. Ofcourse, the manifest 
\absurdity of the original statement must 
|have effectually discredited it in the eyes 
of well informed people even without 
|this full withdrawal. But it would be too 
much to expect that the Japanese public 
should be aw fait of the methods pursued 
and the principles observed by English 
professional men in carrying out works 
In this coun- 





entrusted to their control. 
try the distinction between the contractor 
jand the expert was never drawn until 
very recent times. The architects of the 
finest structures and the engineers of the 
greatest works in the empire were them- 
selves builders and contractors. It is pro- 
bably for this reason that posterity knows 
so little about the men of genius who 
planned and carried out some of the most 
striking and creditable of Japanese under- 
takings. These really admirable experts 
occupied the rank of ordinary carpenters 
or mechanics, and were supposed to have 
reaped sufficient reward by the profits imme- 
diately accruing from the creations of their 
genius. 
is now being gradually inaugurated, but the 
improvement is still only partial, and it is 
conceivable that the editor of the Nippon, 
in giving publicity to a statement which 
its fabricators well knew to be a slanderous 
libel, imagined that the transaction de- 
scribed was a natural, though somewhat 
marked, incident of legitimate business. 
If the Nippon has that respect for truth 
and justice which its writings in general 
and the reputation of those connected with 
it imply, it will lend its aid to dispel the 
false and injurious impressions still sur- 


A more wholesome state of affairs 


viving among the Japanese asa legacy from 
old times, about the methods of profes- 
sional experts. We hope and believe that 
the standard observed in England is also 
accepted and acted up to by Japanese 
experts of the rising generation which the 
Nippon professes to represent. But what- 
ever may be the case in this country, it 
cannot be too distinctly understood that 
an English architect or engineer who, 
being entrusted with the conduct of works 
in his expert capacity only, should reap any 
profit over and above his recognised fees, 
would utterly lose caste in his profession, 
and be permanently discredited in the 
eyes of self-respecting persons. Such 
conduct, if proved against him, would im- 
mediately result in the erasure of his name 
from the Association of Architects or Civil 
















Engineers. It is with a feeling of no 
disappointment that-we find a paper 
the Nippon still labouring under medi 
delusions in respect of these praca 
affairs. That its first exhibition of cy 
servative ignorance should have brought} 
into collision with a man of Major-Gen: 

Patmer’s professional reputation af 
social position, was a rude but s 
experience, from which it will reap, x 
trust, proportionately radical beneit. 





THE ATHLETIC PROBLEM Ix 
EDUCATION. | 


Pe 
O preserve the proper balance Se 
tween physical and intellectual dew 
lopment has always been) and, we sup 


pose, will always be a difficult problem fa 
educationists of all ages. Intellecud 
development alone without a correspead 
ing development of the physical powes 
must produce an effeminate race like be 
Baboos of the Lower Ganges. On the 
other hand, to develop the muscles oni 
whilst neglecting the intellect was we 
enough for the knights errant of chival: 
days, but such a scheme scarcely deservs 
of the name of education. 

Under ascetic and puritan influence 
our ancestors almost entirely negl 
the athletic side of education. “Bot 
exercise,” they said, “ profiteth litt” 
But a new school of thought has aris 
giving a new interpretation to the ap 
stolic saying. “ Bodily exercise,” ti: 
disciples of this “school maintain, “p 
fiteth @ little ;” and, like the mysterio 
passenger in Hoop’s ballad “ My name we 
Little, now 'tis More,” this //¢#/e has gr 
into very much. And now again a reacti 
is settingin. On both sides of the Atlant 
we find the same question asked, whet!" 
after all too much attention has not bee 
paid to the athletic side of education. 

Objections have been raised to athletic: 
It has been said, 
instance, that they are fraught with boc 
danger. It is true that in athletics ther 
alwaysis and must be an element of dang: 
We know (and recent events have brow; 
it home to us) that lives are lost every ye"! 
in boating and swimming; that acciden's 
occur on the football and cricket field; ! 
necks get broken in hunting. Yet wh 
we count up all these accidents—accidei 
made all the sadder on account of the 
circumstances under which they happen! 
the persons to whom they happen— 
shall probably find that, as compared wi! 
the total number of persons engaged i 
athletic sports, the percentage of su 
casualties is very low—far lower than iti 
almost any active occupation or profession 

Still, there are certain forms of athlet 
ism against which objections may beta 
ed, According to a recent writer int! 
Atlantic Monthly, athletic sports are 
two kinds:—those which are social, 20! 
those which are self-contained. By soc! 
sports are meant sports that require 4 





























on various grounds. 
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ombination of men, who are thus trained 
a habits of self-mastery, obedience to 
ommand, and concerted action. By self- 

ontained sports are meant those in which 
he individual acts for and by himself, and 
ights, not for a common, but for an in- 
lividual victory. Foot ball, cricket, row- 
ng, are social sports:—in these the con- 
est is not for individual victory, but for 
he victory of the side ; and victory cannot 
de gained without combined effort, dis- 
tipline and obedience. Jumping, running, 
hrowing the cricket ball, putting the 
veight, are self-contained sports ;—here 
:ach competitor strives only for himself; 
iis object is only, e.g., to jump as high as 
ye can; and he is neither helped nor 
iindered by his competitors. 

The effect of the first kind of sports is on 
-he whole good; the self-contained sports 
ire found to be deleterious. “Those 
sports which are self-contained, to run 
‘aster, to jump higher, to put the shot 
farther than any one else, may teach -the 
ndividual the valuable art of putting forth 
ul his energies to accomplish a given 
result ; and in so far they are good; but 
lacking the cdoperative element, they have 
a less moral value than the associated field 
sports.” It has also been found that the 
general effect of these self-contained sports 
is to diminish general interest in personal 
For instance, in Harvard Col- 
lege it was found that “competitive athle- 
tics had served to lower the physical 
condition of the students, few taking part 
in such sports, for the reason that they 
could not attain distinguished excellence 
in their work.” 


exercise. 


The same has been found 
in other places as well; indeed any one 
who has ever had the trouble of arrang- 
ing Athletic Sports, in a school or else- 
where, knows how difficult it is to secure 
large entries for the different events. 

To our mind, one of the essential 
features of all Athletic Sports is that 
they should teach men to endure hard- 
ship. It is here that the moral 
of the older and games 
most conspicuous. To play at football, 
to row a two-mile course, to stand up to 
fast bowling on lively ground, all imply a 


value 


rougher is 


certain amount of hardship, and a certain 
readiness to endure pain. Success in 
these games cannot be attained without 
patience and endurance. And just so far 
“as these games teach men to endure hard- 
ship, so far are they of moral value as a 
factor in education. 

It has been pointed out that the state of 
a nation may be seen by its national games. 
When Greece and Rome were in the zenith 
of their glory their games were associated 
field sports ; the effeminate nobles of the 
Empire were great in the self-contained 
games of the Palaestra. 

What are we to say of our new national 
game—Lawn Tennis? It has its advant- 
ages asa means of recreation: it enables 
men of business to get their exercise com- 
pressed into a small space of time, if need 
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be; it engrosses for the time being every 
faculty and so gives a thorough change of 
occupation; and, inasmuch as it is played 
by both sexes alike, it brings with it the 
refining influence that comes from the 
presence of the fairsex. But the question 
may well be asked whether, amidst all the 
softening appliances of modern civiliza- 
tion, we do not rather want some harden- 
ing process ; and it will be a bad hour for 
England and America when the pastimes 
in vogue amongst their upper classes cease 
to teach the future leaders of the nation to 
endure hardship and undertake action in 
concert. 

The writer of the article above men- 
tioned calls attention to another fact 
(or theory) which, as far as we know, has 





never before been urged. “ This is the in- 
fluence of athleticism in retarding the 
development of the mind.” 


‘Many observers have noted that the 





youth of frail bodies frequently attain to 
something like intellectual maturity at an 
early age. 
youths from all sections of the country in 
Harvard College, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a high measure of physical 
activity tends to postpone the period of 
mental maturity. I think the youths who 
have been much given to field sports, or 
who, in other words, have attained a vi- 
gorous growth, are apt to be from one to 
two years behind their mates in their in- 
tellectual development.” 

Any one who has had anything to do 
with Japanese school life will unhesitat- 
ingly endorse these words, Here, where 
athleticism is, even now, in its infancy, 
where the average student has no love at 
all for exercise gud exercise, and only 


From contact with 


takes to athletics because they have some- 
how or another got mixed up in his mind 
with “civilization,” we find mental deve- 
lopment in the fuil bloom of its precocity ; 
and the mind which should be dull enough 
to learn the dry elements of English 
grammar, or the bare facts of a geography 
book, turhs irresistibly to the solution of 
abstruse questions of philosophy and pro- 
blems of politics, on which older and wiser 
heads are content to ponder in the silence 
of respectful doubt. 

Anything calculated to retard the pre- 
cocious mental development of Japanese 
studentdom will be welcomed by all edu- 
cationists, native and foreign, as an ele- 
ment helping to ensure the stablility and 
permanence of the nation’s progress. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT. 


3 + 

HE Government, we hasten to say, is 

that of Burmah, and the correspondent 
is the gentleman who “represents”? Zhe 
Times of London. There has, we grieve 
to say, been the two 
for several years; cach has given the 
But at last, 
beyond any doubt or question, the cor- 


war between 


other some shrewd knocks. 


-|commenced practice in Rangoon. 





respondent has triumphed; the Govern- 
ment is defeated all along the line, and, 
in our opinion, it has richly deserved its 
humiliation. For when a body of offi- 
the aid and connivance of 
their responsible superiors, resort to the 
petty tricks and the mean dodges of some 
of the leading officials in Burmah in order 
to discredit, disgrace, and ruin a private 
individual, they deserve failure and humi- 
liation, and of these the cup of certain 
Burmah officials is full just now to over- 
flowing. 

The matter came about in this way. 
When General PRENDERGAST began his 
advance on Mandalay which led to the 
overthrow of THEEBAW’S government, the 
important post of correspondent to Zhe 
Times in Burmah was given to Mr. 
MOYLAN, a barrister who had recently 
This 
gentleman’s telegrams did not always 
prove satisfactory to the civil and military 
officials engaged in the campaign. Bicker- 
ings began ; the authorities treated him, 
as he thought badly, and he ruthlessly 
exposed theirshortcomings. Forexample, 
he sent a telegram a column in length that 
point out the blunder made in disbanding 
THEEBAW’S troops and leaving them with 
arms in their hands, and gave a dreadful 
account of the anarchy prevailing in the - 
Burmese capital. Perhaps he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties with 
which the British officers had to contend, 
and perhaps he said much that would have 
been better unsaid. Ultimately, General 
PRENDERGAST and Sir CHARLES BERNARD 
ordered him out of Upper Burmah. He 
instantly indited along telegram on the 
subject from Rangoon. Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, then and always friendly to 7he 
Times, was at the head of the India Office ; 
the British public was anxious for news, 
and in a week Mr. MOYLAN was back at 
Mandalay 


cials, with 





From that time up to the pre- 
sent his weekly telegrams have been 
animated by a certain tone of hostility to 
the officials in Burmah. He told the tale 
of Colonel Hooper’s photographing the 
criminals at the moment of execution, for 
which the Colonel was severely censured ; 
he exposed the blundering and inatten- 
tion which led to the bursting of the Irra- 
waddy embankment and the inundation of 
a large part of Mandalay; he assailed the 
policy of disarming all, even the most 
friendly, natives, of punishing the villages 
in which dacoits found refuge, of the new 
police, and soon. Meanwhile, his practice 
as a barrister was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. He was retained by all the leading 
mercantile firms of Rangoon; he repre- 
sented all the principal British claimants on 
the defunct Burmese Government, and in 
other respects everything was going well 
withhim, save that his rapid success, and his 
neglect of the little arts of conciliation, 
coupled with his communications to Zhe 
Times, had raised up a host of enemies 
against him. At these he appears to have 
Original from 
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laughed ; until within the last few months 
came a series of events that seemed at 
first sight to spell ruin for him. 

The judges in Burmah are all promoted 
officials, that province not yet being en- 
dowed with a high court in which a ma- 
jority of the judges are barristers selected 
from home or from the ranks of the pro- 
fession in India. Whether Mr. MACEWEN, 
the Recorder of Rangoon, had contracted 
an official dislike of Mr. MOYLAN we 
know not; but his hand struck the blow 
that seemed to put an end for ever to 
that gentleman’s career in Burmah. One 
day Mr. MOYLAN was engaged in a case 
before the Recorder which appears to have 
been contested somewhat hotly between 
the two counsel engaged. But at the end of 
the day all seemed to have passed off well. 
At the next sitting of the Court, however, 
the Recorder intimated that Mr, MOYLAN 
had, on the previous occasion, used lan- 
guage which was a very gross contempt 
of the Court. Mr. MOYLAN expressed 
astonishment, and inquired what it was. 
The Recorder replied that he had stated 
that the Counsel on the other side was 
allowed to take liberties in that Court 
which would not be tolerated in any one 
else, because he was socially on terms 
of friendship with the Recorder. Mr. 
MOYLAN instantly denied that he had 
used any words of the kind, or any- 
thing to that effect, or that such a thing had 
ever.entered his mind. The Recorder 
peremptorily silenced him, declaring that 
he had made a note of the words, and that 
he should on no account permit this to be 
contradicted. But Mr. MOYLAN reiterated 
his denial, and pointed out that no syllable 
had been uttered on the previous.hearing 
by the Recorder to suggest that such a 
charge was hanging over his head; on the 
contrary the Court had adjourned in the 
usual way. ‘ But,” pursued Mr. MOYLAN, 
“as Tam not allowed to deny the record, 
as I must perforce accept it, I beg to ex- 
press my great regret that any words of 
mine should have appeared disrespectful 
to and a contempt of this Court.” One 
would think this would have been enough. 
But Mr. MACEWEN was not satisfied; he 
was on the war-path, and he was deter- 
mined to have a scalp. He called on Mr. 
MOYLAN to show cause why judgment 
should not be passed upon him for con- 
tempt. In due time, Mr. MOYLAN was 
represented by Counsel who did show 
cause by repeating all he had himself said 
already, his denial, his apology, and the 
rest of it. Five days later Mr. MAc- 
Ewen delivered judgment finding Mr. 
MoyYLAN guilty of contempt (1) in deny- 
ing statements put upon the record by the 
judge ; (2) in using the language alleged in 
that statement, and sentencing him to the 
withdrawal of his license to practice in 
Burmah, which is granted by the judges to 
every qualified person before he is allowed 
to appear in the Courts. Mr. MOYLAN 








was disbarred so far as Burmah wsYcon-!a_ y. ostile manner. 
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cerned. In the course of his long judg- 
metit Mr. MACEWEN introduced a matter 
with regard to Mr. MOYLAN in the West 
Indies, apparently for the sake of pre- 
judice, as the question had been investi- 
gated by the Benchers of the Inn of 
Court to which Mr. MOYLAN belonged, on 
his own demand, and by the judges in 
Burmah themselves before giving him 
his licence, and on each occasion he was 
honourably acquitted. 

After this ‘proceeding, which we need 
have no hesitation in denouncing as in- 
iquitous, seeing that the High Court of Cal- 
cutta a few weeks later described it in lan- 
guage pretly nearly as strong, Mr. MOYLAN 
posted off to Calcutta to appeal. When 
the matter came before the Chief Justice 
and three of the judges of the Bengal High 
Court, the order of the’ Recorder of 
Rangoon was set aside with observations 
from the learned judges which must have 
made Mr. MACEwen’s face hot and his 
ears tingle when he read them, and which, 
it appears probable, will lead to his 
final retirement from the Bench. The 
High Court judges laughed to scorn the 
notion that there was anything sacred 
about a note made by a judge in the course 
ofa trial; counsel has a right to deny its 
accuracy if he likes, and it may-be his duty 
to deny it; the evidence showed that pro- 
bably the Judge had made an error; but if 
he had not, Mr. MoyLan’s apology should 
have been ample, and Mr. MACEWEN’S con- 
duct in letting the insult pass at the time 
and saying nothing about it until the next 
hearing was quite incomprehensible—and, 
finally, Mr. MOYLAN was to be restored 
and Mr. MACEwen’s order was reversed. 
As to the West Indian business, said the 
judges, it had nothing to do with the case, 
and should not have been introduced at 
all, So Mr. MOYLAN returned to Ran- 
goon rejoicing, where we are not surprised 
to hear that his practice has increased so 
enormously in consequence of this incident, 
that he has been compelled to take a 
partner. . 

But this is not all. While he was in 
Calcutta fighting for his position and re- 
putation, whispers were heard that the 
Burmah Government had given him his 
coup de grace as correspondent of Zhe 
Times. Soon a notice appeared in one 
of the Indian papers of a pamphlet 
entitled “ Zhe Times correspondent in 
Rangoon and the Government of Bur- 
mah,” which was anonymous, but was 
printed at the government press, and 
now is acknowledged as the work of 
two of the secretaries and_publish- 
ed under the direction of Sir CHARLES 
CROSTHWAITE himself. But at first all 
this was carefully concealed, and copies 
of the pamphlet were not to be obtained 
in Burmah, even by those most concerned 
in its contents. It reproduced the various 
telegrams to Zhe Times during the past 
three years, and commented on them in 
It charged Mr. 





MoyLan with being quite unfit for his 
post, inasmuch as he was a practising bar- 
tister and concerned in that capacity in 
many of the transactions on which he after- 
wards commented as correspondent ; it ac- 
cused the local press of Rangoon of being 
sensational—no one who is acquainted with 
the Rangoon Gazette and the Rangoon 
Times will recognize the appropriateness 
of this epithet—and of contradicting their 
own articles at the behests of the Govern- 
ment ; the missionaries among the Karens 
were vilified in a manner which led 
them to protest vigorously, the Govern- 
ment subsequently explaining its charges 
in a very lame way; and generally the 
writers ran amok. Copies. no doubt were 
despatched to the leading English papers ; 
but so far no notice whatever has been 
taken of the publication: and, as for The 
Times, it needed no prophet to foretell the 
contempt and derision with which such a 
communication would be received. The 
notion that a great journal would cashier 
a correspondent because he had incurred 
the hostility of a small band of offi- 
cials whose acts it was his duty to 
describe and criticize, could only have 
entered the heads of men with a most 
undue sense of their own importance. 
At any rate, Mr. MOYLAN remains cor- 
respondent of Zhe Times in Rangoon ; 
his telegrams continue, week by week, 
and they are not one whit more pleasing 
to the authorities in Burmah. He may 
be wrong or right in his estimate of 
current events; we are obviously unable 
to judge of that; but officials who can act 
with the crass stupidity of these gentle- 
men towards Mr. MoyLan are as likely 
as not to go wrong in other matters. All 
their efforts so far have only resulted in 
their own confusion ; their victim has had 
his position at the bar and on the great 
journal which -he represents improved and 
strengthened by their persecution. Had 
they been shrewd men and had they gone 
to work in a different way they might 
have succeeded in injuring Mr. MOYLAN, 
or, better still, they might have got him 
on their side; but their preposterous con- 
duct has only alienated the sympathy of 
all reasonable and fair-minded men from 
them. No doubt it is well that this should 
be the reward of such conduct; but it is 
not very hopeful for the good administra- 
tion and wise government of Burmah. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se 
LAW CODIFICATION. 


To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in. sending to be 
published a translation of certain views, in re the 
codification of Japanese laws, entertained by the 
“Hégakushi-kwai” or society of law graduates of 
the Tokio University. Our Government is deli- 
gently engaged bringing the codification to aspeedy 
completion. The resolution enclosed is the result 
of calm consideration and mature conviction on 
the part of persons really competent to speak on 
the subject. The fact that the members of the 
society, though for the most part holding official 

ian [WO Moughn it necessary to speak out is 
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a measure of the resolution’s value. ‘The resolu- 
tion demands unprejudiced criticism and discus- 
sion from all who take interest in the genuine 
progress of this nation. The resolution may not 
be favoured by some, but its success will be re- 
garded by us as a token of the success of the im- 
portant work to which it refers. 

Yours faithfully, 

A HOGAKUSHI BARRISTER. 
Tokio, May 22nd, 1889. 





ResoLuTion oF HOGakusni-Kwal. 


There is no question that the task of codify- 
laws is a great undertaking. In countries 
fe Germany and England, we find that it has 
been placed in the hands of the ablest scholars, 
that they have devoted much time and industry 
to it, that they have amended the drafis re- 
peatedly and that nevertheless these countries 
have not yet promulgated their codes. ‘Thus the 
work of codification appears to be not only most 
difficult, but also to require very great care and 
labour, If the news is true that our Government 
press hard for the completion and promulgation 
of the codes in a few months’ time, is not the un- 
dertaking too hasty? Are they following a pro- 
per course in regard to such a great work? We 
do not indeed fear the difficulty of the task, nor do 
we advocate its abandonment, But Japan is far 
below Germany, England, and other nations in the 
progress of legal ideas and in respect of the number 
of persons learned in law. If these nations have 
not yet succeeded in the promulgation of their 
codes of laws, how can Japan overtake them? It 
is really a great cause of anxiety that our Govern- 
ment should so hurry on the work. The argu- 
ments for and against codification have not yet been 
settled either way among the lawyers of Europe 
and America. Law must follow always, not precede, 
the progress of the time. A code once made cannot 
~ be improved and amended from time to time as 
necessity arises and experience indicates. More- 
over laws are called into existence by the demand 
of the peoplewho live under them, whereas codifica- 
tion, by anticipating the state of things that willarise 
in the future, aims at avoiding frequent changes, 
and is thus sure to cause inconvenience to those 
for whom it is undertaken. ‘This is the reason 
why many scholars do not advocate codification. 


Codification in European countries means only 
the rewriting of laws in the form of a digest, and any 
alteration introduced amounts to no more than 
the amendment and improvement of what al- 
ready exists. But the so called codification in 
Japan is quite different. ‘The codifiers principally 
take Euro, law and institutions as a standard, 
and thus it is only in name that the work can 
be called a digest and improvement of old laws 
and customs. In fact, the whole body of such 
laws has to be written anew. No comparison 
whatever exists between the difficulty of such a 
task in Japan and its difficulty in Europe. 

Besides, it is said that the code of commercial 
law and that of civil procedure were prepared by 
Germans, while the civil is code the work of a Frens 
man, Of course we base no criticism on differ- 
ence of nationalities, But we do fear that drafts 
thus prepared without co-operation will be found 
to contain conflicting and contradictory provisions, 
and also that there cannot be one congruous system 
of principles underlying them. 

We find no fault with the action of our Govern- 
ment for having carried on the work of law inves- 
tigation by appointing law compilation commis- 
sioners. The point we desire emphatically to 
make is that there should be nothing hurried in 
the compilation and promulgation of the codes for 
our people, who have only just emerged from the 
influeuces of feudal laws and customs and are still 
in a state of transition. We think that the work 
of codification should strike the mean between 
old customs on the one hand and the standar 
advanced European institutions on the other, This 
is really a most difficult undertaking. Should it be 
pushed on despite of its difficulties, the result will 
be not only a complication of laws but a violation 
of customs, to the ultimate peril and distress of the 
people. Weadvocate that, for the present, different 
sections of law may be made from time to time as 
the necessity arises, and that the promulgation of 
a complete code should be left for the future, when 
the habits and customs of the nation shall have 
"To codify laws for a nation 
ing an essay or a text-book; how- 
ever much its form and logic may be admirable 
it cannot be a good code unless its provisions 
agree with the current habits and customs of the 
People. The only way to ensure the smooth 
working of a code for Japan is to publish a draft 
asit is prepared, and “give the public time for 


Criticism and suggestions. 
“GO 


Hogakushi-kwai, Mayyi22ndyear 































SHIGA’S HISTORY OF NATIONS. 


To THe Epitor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In a letter which appears in your issue of 
this date, Mr. Cox writes :— 

“Peter Parley (or to give him his true name, 
Samuel G. Goodrich) lived from 1793 to 1860.” 

Are there two Peter Parleys in the field, or was 
Mr. S, G. Goodrich, the American imitator of the 
original Peter Parley; and one of those teary 
brigands whom Mr. Cox defends with so much 
ardour? 

The only real and true Peter Parley of whom I 
over heard, the author and publisher of “ Peter 
Parley’s Annual” and many other works, was 
named “ Martin ;” and, with other{members of his 
family, was well known to myself. He lived for 
many years, and died about 1860, at Woodbridge 
in the county of Suffolk. 

1 am Sir, yours respectfully, 

Yokohama, May 23rd, 1889. 





‘TSUJIN. 


REMANDED PRISONERS. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—I am glad to see in your issue of the 22nd 
that your correspondent D. W. L. has taken the 
trouble to make public what has passed beneath 
his own notice apropos the administration of 
Justice in Japanese Courts. What D. W. L. com- 
plains of is constantly taking place all over Japan. 
T happen to know of two cases where the arrests 
were made early in December last, where the pre- 
liminary inquiry lasted over four months, and 
where the delay between the conclusion of this in- 
quiry and the trial of the prisoners has already 
exceeded two months, and may perhaps exceed 

‘The men in question weie arrested on 
ion of having obtained the sum of forty yen 
by a dishonest use of a government bond.” A 
number of others are implicated in the affair, and 
are also under arrest awaiting tial. It is’ con- 
fidently asserted by the lawyers in charge of the 
case that not more than one of the group arrested 
will be convicted of forgery. The others will 
spend, pethaps, nine months in prison on suspi- 
cion and then be pronounced guiltless. 

Since these cases attracted my attention I have 
inquired of several barristers who have extensive 
practices in the Tokio Law Courts whether this 
method of dealing with suspected peisons is habi- 
tual, and have been informed that it is; that 
while the more enlightened of the judges strongly 
disapprove of it, the number of officials con- 
nected with the Law Courts who are satisfied 
with the tardy methods of administering justice 
hitherto in vogue in this country is still too large 
to admit of the successful carrying out of any 
sweeping reform in this direction at the present 
time. It is well, Sir, that such facts as these 
should obtain prominence at the present moment. 
Foreigners coming under Japanese law have been 
described as taking a leap in the dark, so little 
is the information that most of us are able to 
obtain on these matters. Like your correspon- 
dent, I also am anxious that extra-territoriality 
should be abolished ; but I am no less anxious to 
know how its abolition will affect us. Such pro- 
tracted suspense as that to which I have briefly 
referred in cases that are far from being highly 
complicated, would appear to most foreigners as 
a piece of gross injustice. 

Yours, &c. A. B.C. 

Tokio, May 23rd, 1889. 

















THE ROMAN CHURCH DYNASTY, 


To THe Epivor oF THe " Jaran Mat.” 
Sir,—For some time back Joseph Cook has 
been discussing the Roman Catholic question in 
his Monday lectures. He says, if it be true that 


American Catholics swear allegiance to a foreign 
prince, not only should their influence be expelled 
from the common schools, and support from the 
public treasury withdrawn from their own schools, 
but the whole i 





stitution should be suppressed. 
no doubt, have been partly evoked 
by a recent Papal brief sent out for the purpose 
of agitating the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
domains. While the Pope no longer has the power 
to depose Kings and Emperorsof advanced civilized 
countries, yet there is still a strong desire in the 
bosom of Rome to sway a temporal sceptre. And 
I am_not sure that she could not say unto the 
President of the Argentine Republic of South 
America depart, and he would depart. 

It is surely the cherished ambition of the Roman 
Hierarchy to govern an universal empire. Their 
flag le on every soil where a Roman is 


JS en told that it is contrary URNER 








law for a foreigner to raise a flag of a foreign 
power. Hence [hang the Stars and Stripes beside 
the Golden Sun in my house. What difference 
does it make if the flag is that of a prince who 
once ruled an earthly princedom, and who now, 
though having lost it, still has his sworn subjects in 
all countries agitating for its restoration? Besides 
the Papal States, he may claim the whole world as 
his territory; for his sworn subjects are in almost 
every country. And he claims their allegiance in 
temporals as well as in spirituals. 


Here now are two antagonistic elements growing 
up in Japan, Protestant and Roman. The Roman 
hates the Protestant to the very death. Neither 
can the Roman under the oath he takes be as 
friendly to the civil government as the Protestant. 
Here is part of the oath of bishops—and Rome 
governs through her bishops:—*1 * * * will 
be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, 
and to the holy Roman church, and to our Lord, 
the Lord N., Pope N. and his successors, canon- 
ically coming in. Iwill neither advise, consent, 
nor do any thing that may lose life or member, or 
that their’ persons may be seized, or hands any 
wise laid upon them, or any injuries offered to 
them, under any pretence whatsoever. The council 
which they shall intrust to me withal by them- 
selves, their messengers, or letters, I 
knowingly reveal to any to their prej 
will help them to defend and keep the Roman 
papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter, saving my 
order, against allmen, The legate of the apostolic 
see, going and coming, I will honourably treat 
and help in his necessities. The rights, honours, 
privileges, and authority of the holy Roman chur 
of our Lord the Pope, and his foresaid successors, 
T will endeavour to preserve, defend, increase, and 
advance. I will not be in any counsel, action, or 
treaty, in which shall be plotted against our said 
Lord, and the said Roman church, anything to the 
hurt or prejudice of their person, right, honour, 
state, or power; and if I shall know any. such 
thing to be treated or agitated by any whatso- 
ever, I will signify it to our said Lord, or to 
some other by whom it may come to his know- 
ledge. The rules of the holy Fathers, the apostolic 
decrees, ordinances, or disposals, reservations, 
provisions, and mandates, I will observe with all 
my might, and cause to be observed by others. 
Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said Lord, 
or his aforesaid successors, I will to my utmost 
power persecute and oppose.” ‘This is the oath 
which binds the bishop to the foreign prince. How 
far it is compatible with civil government, Rome 
may best explain. How far it’ may be enforced, 
depends upon the strength of Rome in any country. 
Whien Rome becomes strong in Japan, then will 
there be interference in the affairs of government. 
Such is the germ of the system, such the fruit. 


Respectfully, E, SNODGRASS. 
Shonai, May 23rd, 1889. 























“PETER PARLEY.” 


To THE Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In reply to“ Tsujin’s” very courteously 
worded question, I beg to state that my authority 
for the assertion that Samuel G. Goodrich was the 
author of Peter Parley’s Universal History is the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, an authority second 
only to * Tsujin” himself, I also take pleasure 
in copying the following ex from Brewer's 
Reader’s Handbook, from which “ Tsujin” will 
see that he is the possessor of a “literary brigand” 
of his very own. 

“Parley (Peter), Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
an American, Above seven millions of his_books 
were in circulation in 1859—(1793-1860). Several 
piracies of this popular name have appeared. 
Darton and Co. issued a Peter Parley’s Annual 
(1841-1855). William Martin was Ue 
writer of Darton’s ‘ Peter Parley series.’ 
How far such false pretences are justifiable, pub! 
opinion must decide.’” 

Bravo, “Tsujin” san! If any other gentleman 
has further questions to ask, I shall be delighted to 
answer them. But I may be permitted to state 
here that I don’t know who Peter Parley’s grand- 
mother was, or whether he himself was matried, 
or whether he ever had the measles, or if so, how 
many. 


Lam, Sir, yours, etc., 








lic 





W. D. COX. 
Tokyd, 25th May, 1889. 








To THE Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it yREe to any 


Re jofapplies to Nicxorson, 21, Bedford 
Sie Londo W 
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DECORATION DA¥ AT YOKOHAMA. 
eee ae 

‘The impressive and solemn ceremony of de- 
corating the graves of American. soldiers and 
sailors in the General Cemetery of Yokohama, was 
performed on Thursday by the officers and men 
of the two United States ships in the harbour, the 
Omaha (Aagship) and Monocacy. Heretotore this 
touching rite, though carefully performed year 
afier year by the crews of United States men- 
of-war in port, has been confined for the most 
part to the landing of a snnall detachment with 
flowers to pay the periodical tribute of honour to 
the memory of departed comrades. But this 
method was hardly in consonance with the na- 
tional characler of the day that it was designed 
to commemorate; on the present occasion, 
therefore, a depatture was made from ordinary 
custom, and the function was practically @ 
public one, being,—though no steps were t 
to have it advertised at large,—witnessed 
a considerable number not merely. of Am 
residents but of spectators belonging to other 
nationalities. ‘The ceremony truly was well worth 
attending, Even though divested of the special 
significance that attaches to it when performed over 
the graves of men who had died in the great 
Civil War, and so also of the many heart-stiring 
thoughts which in such cases are awakened, the 
observance of this duty must be ai all times hallow. 
ed Ly the most solemn feelings, Besides, the 
presence yesterday of over a score of veterans and 
Sons of those who had fought in the great struggle 
added a picturesque element to the scene. 

Ata guacter past nine in the nioming 125 
sailors from the Omaha and 25 of the crew of the 
Monveacy lauded at the pier of the Engine Works. 
‘The men were formed up in order, twenty-five 
veterans and sons of veterans of the civil war (dis. 
tinguished by flower garlands wound round theit 
left’ arms) occupying, under the command of 
Comrade J. G. Tilden, a position ow the right 
of the line: Lieut. James M. Miller of the Omaha 
was in command of the battalion, and Lieuts. 
Charles A. Foster, John M. Bowyer, and Henry 
Minett were in command of the respective com- 
panies into which it was divided, Little time was 
lost after landing and long before ten o’clock 
(when many persons thought the ceremony was 
to begin) the battalion was on its way to the 
Cemetery. The band of the Omaha led, play- 
ing appropriate music, followed by the veteran 
company, and this again by the blue jackets and 
marines, the latter, it should be said, a soldierly and 
well set up company, under the command of Lieut. 
W.C. Turner, ‘The warrant officers of the Monocacy 
and Omaha brought up the rear. ‘The line of match 
was by way of Camp Hill (Yatozaka) to the upper 
entrance of the cemetery, inside of which the 
battalion was formed up on the plateau which over- 
looks the Oneida monument, ‘The solema stains of 
afuneral march were now played by the band of the 
flagship, and when the last notes had died away, 
Comrade J.G. Tilden, of the Omaha, himself a 
veteran who undeiwent a large share of the agon- 
izing forced marches, privations and desperate e 
counters of the war, stood forth, cap in hand and de- 
livered the following address :—Comiades, veterans, 
sons of vetcrans, and shipmates: We meet to pay 
a tribute to those who died in the service of theit 
country. ‘This is a day set apart in our beloved 
land, a day on which the survivors of those who 
served in our Civil War stew the graves of de- 
parted comrades with garlands and flowers, they 
having joined that Grand Army above where God 
is the great commander. What eventful years 
were those from 1861 to 1865! What a generation 
of young men were they! What a generation of 
self sacrificing, heroic wonten! How our mothers 
wept while bitterly embracing us5 how our sisters 
lung in tears around our necks, and bade us go 
though their hearts were rent in Qwain! Ah, how 
many never returned! Both armies were com- 
posed of the best blood in the land, full of youth 
and hope, for their ages ranged from 17 to 30 
years, ‘The student from Harvard and Yale, and 
the young mechanic and farmer felt the touch of 
the elbow in the ranks of the Army of the 
North, and the high spirited descendant of the 
cavalier stood shoulder to. shoulder with the 
poor white of the South, Who can forget those 
days! When the first shot was fired at Fort Sump- | 
ter the happy and careless life of youth was end- | 
ed, and we were at once launched forth into al 
life of hardship and of danger, the reward of which 

































































was oftentimes glory, or the gr Neauly all the 
officers and men tat here lie buried had been 
through those scenes of Gial and of danger, the cap-| 
tain trampel in hand, and the officers died standing 
at their posts. They had faced death before; they | 
were the veierans of New Orleans, of Mobile, of | 
Port Royal, and Fort Fishers they had often heard | 
above the roar of battle, the Northern hurrah and 
the Southein yell, Sad fate was theirs to meet a 
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sailor's death in the waters of this far-off distant 
shores When the war was ended and peace was 
proclaimed, our country arose, regenerated and 
Iree; when the war closed a million union velerans 
dispersed into civil life; an army of veteran 
soldiers and sailors, who were the peers of the 
Grand Army that served under Napoleon, who 
were the equals of the soldiers and sailors that 
fought under Wellington and Blucher, Nelson and 
Collingwood. ‘They hailed the dawn of peace with 
delight; the frawicide strife was ended, but, ever 
prompt at duty’s call, they for a moment paused to 
ask if any foreign foe now cared to. interpose 5 if 
so they felt they had the right, as they had the 
might, to say “hands off.” But we are no longer 
young; our lives are two thirds spent. We, are 
the veterans of a quarter of a century ; we shall all 
soon die and pass away, but we have lived to see 
our country united by a bond that shall never 
again be broken, for the war removed | cause of 
discoid. ‘To-day with generous emulation the blue 
and grey extend the hand of thiendship above the 
graves of the fallen 5 from Cape Cod to the Golden 
Gate, fom Maine to Texas, one flag is beloved— 
the stay banner of the Great Republic. We 
turn our eyes fiom the dark and gloomy past and 
paze upon a bright and hopeful futme. One 
more word, and [have done. Letus commemoa- 
tate this day as the years roll on. May the 
memory of those who died that the nation 
might live be never forgotten ; let our thoughts to 
day be with the dead, who fill so many unknown 
graves, and miay the blessings of peace long pre 
Vail, Should unhappily war be forced upon us, may 
the rising generation emulate the example of their 
fathers; miay their motto be always ready” to 
tush forward and meet the foe at the first tap of 
tre dium. 

Comrade Tilden’s address was listened to in 
the most absolute silence by his large audience, 
though many were visibly affected, aud at its cl 
audible appreciation of his remarks was expressed. 

Care had been taken beforehand to designate 
the graves of those known to be American soldiers 
or sailors by planting on them miniature flags 
hearing the Stars and Suipes, which were now seen 
fluttering in the bright suashine on every hand. 
A plentiful supply of lowers had been provided, aud 
soon after the conclusion of the addiess the men 
scattered in all directions bearing bouquets which 
they placed on every mound indicaied (more 
than one English soldier or sailor's grave teceiv- 
ing also a tribute) the band ia the interval playing 
the air “Jesus my Saviour.” ‘This part of the 
prograninie, it is needless to say, was performed 
most decorously and seriously by the blue jackets 
and marines, and shoitly the upper patt of the 
Cemetery was dotted here and there with nunc. 
rous bouquets, which, with the warm hues of the 
toy banners, quite lit up the view, in stroug con- 
trast to the neutral tints of the tombstones and 
the dark green of the trees in the neighbouthoud, 
The detachment now marched to the spot where 
stands the memorial of the Oueida disaster. Here, 
surrounded by graceful foliage, and within view 
of the blac waters of the Bay, the sailors and 
marines were drawn up in.form of a square, the 
men facing inwards towards the monument, the 
colours of the flagship and AMonocacy, veiled in 
crape, posted on different sides and the band out- 
side, The spectators, crowding round the square, 
were able to see and hear all thattook place with the 
utmost ease. The most profound silence prevailed 
while, at the word “uncover,” the men removed 
their caps and helmets once, and then Lieut, Koster 
recited the following poem, written by himself: — 

‘VO THE NATION'S DEAD. 

Since the deluge of biod and civil str 

Tong years have flown with their chang 

‘The black clouds of War have role 

agele of Bi 

Uy river and sea, 
tiowery Lely 
{the carnage so xrim and so drend 
Tiled the graves with the Nation's de 
‘The curse is over—it passed with the ‘laves} 
And we mect Uday by the Nation's waxes 
Mini prayer for thove who rest "neath the sod, 
We otter these beantitul towers of God, 
We think of the graves uncared for—unknown, 
In trench and in thicket, unmarked and | 
Or neath Ocean's surges—no ston 
And we breathe a prayer for the " Unkrio 
‘Their bodies are mouldering things of ele 
ak at peace 
Ae erie dated by beds of blood 


From South to North and trom Sea to Sea 
Outland is the besutiful 
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nd of the free." 


And, marching to-day, unheeds d by you, 





1 asses a host ta Grand Review. 
The face of each hero is bathed in Tizht, 
Lostis tue pissinn it wore in th 
Instead is the peace that eumes 
Gr the joyous Light of a perkect Loy 
And they proudly march with a silent tread, 
This mushty host af the Nation's d 

the eh n their else 
March the silent hosts of Blue 
Andas on they march with noiseless tread, 
Tree both the Known and the Unknown Dead 
They have joutd the Feace that js tound abové 
And march in the Iiruthethood of Love. 
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ing part of the ceremony, several lines beig 
indeed rendeced with almost dramatic impress. 
hess, while at the words “ we offer these Le 
flowers of God” he placed on the pedesial of 
memorial a large bouquet of roses. The wt 
scene: the crowd of spectators and listeness ox 
side the square; the band of bluejackeis ix: 
white-helmetted | marines, surrounding the 
white monument bedecked, like its enc; 
pillars, with masses of flowers, and the sulizy 
figure of the speaker standing in its shade,—was. 
which must live in the memories of all wholo, 
on it, When Lieut. Foster had spoken his is 
line the silence was broken by subdued apple: 
which ceased as the notes of the air ‘| 
peacefully they rest” were played Ly the band. 
men now moved off in colummn and, reforming outsce 
theentiance, descended the Camp Hill tothestc 

of Marching through Georgia.” “They in 
diately embarked at the Creek in a large ligiu, 
which’ was towed off to the ships. by a launch ix 
nished by the Engine Works. 

We append a programme of the exercises. | 
should be stated that among those preseat rez 
Capt. Reisinger of the AMonocacy (that venes 
detachment being under the command of Eniy 
Loomis) chief engineer MacCarty of the Oma, 
and Mr. C. R. Greathonse, Consul-Genesal,» 
Mr, Scidmore, Mr. McLean and others ol these? 
of the Consul-General. 












































Meueoe Funeral Mare "wcrc Ftac® 
Apress Aas Comrade joun G. Tine, Us 
Musi —" Jesus my Savior ™ i ‘A 


ue lua 
{ibe eeetnony of decorating Wii ike ice nes 
Poru—" Decoration bay nese ort Ae For, US 
Mesto—** How peacefully they es “Fes 
‘The foilowing detail of veterans and sons 
veterans fiom the flagship Omaha visited Oro 
to decorate the monument erected to the mei 
of the officers and crew of the U.S. cor 
Oneida, sunk in Tokyo Bay, January, 1870. 
Josaua G. Jonnsox. — Riciaxp Foro 
Janus A. Moone," “Tuos, Ltcunoor 
Kessetn Forpes, Jon Kerty. 
Geo. J. Wauen. K. G. Frevei. 
Ws. Lurz. Henry Yecuass 




















CRICKET. 
pee ee pee == 
Toxyo, Navy, anv Visirors v. Tae Civ 
The weatherwise predicted that the heayy 
of Thursday morning (23rd ult.) was in favour ots 
fine day on’ Friday, and so it turned out. ‘Thesis 
in this _match numbered twelve, and the Visrv 
were first, to go in, They did nor occupy s 
wickets long, however, and retired—Edwatds 
counting for most of them—with the smalls 
of 39. This looked rosy for the Club, but wo 
made much of a stand, Pakenham (16), W2 
shaw (13), and Edwards (12), being the prey 
contributors, and the side went out tor 37. 
Visitors commenced their second innings 16) 
differently, for though Messrs, Roller aid B2 

again went first to the wickets, they were 
parted til the former had scored 47, whet let 
aught and bowled by Grant, and the scores 
at 75. Except Blaw, who carried out bis ! 
for 56, no one but ‘Trevithick (10) made doi! 
figures, but the two heavy scores brought +! 
tolal to 1403 and they occupied the wicks 
long. to give the Club a chance of making up! 
heavy balance against its side; the conseqic 
was ‘that when five of the Club team had ie 
2g in their second innings, the stumps »¢ 
drawn, Following are the scores :— 
{LOSYO, NAWY, AND Vi 

jorriss, b, Edwards ae. and. Grit 

four 12 hot ovt 


ord, b. Edwards 13. b, Kwari... ! 
¢.) Sutter, be 














































Mr. Roll 








Mr Cumberbate 
Halfou 

Mr. Matheson, b, Edwards 
Ain, Hughes, ran out sou 
Mr. Champain, b. Kdwards 
Mr. Dallon 

Me. Trevil 
Me. Liasy b. Ki 








ards. rant, b. Baloer 


Mr. Hiostock, b, Edwards . Balfour: 
Mr, Thomas! i Edwards 
ber Lb Lb. 5). 





THE CLUB. 
First Ixeises, 


Mr Dodds; €. Hughes, b. Rollers 1 
Mollison, b, Matheson... 1 

Pakenham, b. Matheson... 16 b. Roller, 
Mr, Walkinshaw, b. Roller 120. ag. st. Dud b. Rolet 
is, ¢. Champain, by 


Secon sc 
sad, Liat 
fat out 











8 Rol 
Trevidhick, 





Rotter 
Mr. Robie 

Mr. Balfour, 
Mn 
Mr 


ony b. ieolier 
pot out 

6. Matheson : 

damson, ¢ Matheson, bs 

Retler 





Itis unnecessary to say that the recitation of Tbs, 
the above verses by their author was a most strik- aye 
Original from - 
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BASE BALL. 

age 
A game of Base Ball took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Cricket Ground between the U.S.S. 
Omaha's team and the Yokohama Club. The 
former having won the toss sent in the Yoko- 
hama nine to base first. From the commence- 
ment of the game the flagship's men had their 
own way. The Yokohama teain is sadly in need 
of practice, but we trust that they will meet with 
better luck next time. A return match will be 





































played on the 8th proximo, Scores :— 
vomman 222222 28 2282 
Pat JB. O18: 0-8 0-R-O°R, OF Oks OF. O. Re 
Mr. Robison ree ag 
est Pe ie a 
Mes Weighty an ee 33 
i. Rand 3 ae ri 

ook ae 
Me. Foley,’ poe a3 
Me. NeGonigie, 33 E55 oe 
Nev Lamgans x siioniiies 
Totals... gore $23 
YOKOHAMA. es bg 
Mr. Knox, tn. ee om 
Mr: Howdndy ¢ ; 3! 
Meiers 5 : 4a 
H i 
at 
gt 
do 
if 
a 
a 





PROFESSOR SAUVLET'S CONCERT. 
age 

‘The concert announced by Professor Sauvlet 
ook place on ‘Thursday inthe Public Hall, when a 
srogramme of unqualified excellence was present- 
ed to the large house that had assembled. The 
{all was well filled, the weather fortunately prov- 
ng favourable for one evening, though before the 
lose of the Concert rain had begun to fall, 

‘The programme was opened with Mendelsson’s 
Concerto” (G. moll) by Professor Sauvlet, who 
vas accompanied by Mr. Griffin on a second piano, 
nd gave as usual a brilliant rendering of the selec- 
ion. ‘The second number was likewise instru- 
rental, the maestro reappearing to play “La 
ylphide” (Jael), Souvenir A Chopin” anda 
darkling Gavotte. Two Hungarian Dance airs 
]. Bralims) for four hands brought out the Pro- 
sssor again with a pupil (a very young lady), the 
hint performance being rewarded with hearty 
pplause. * Printemps” a solo by Gounod was then 
ing by alady amateur whose voice is warmly 
elcomed in amateur concerts here, and whose 
sndering of the song mentioned was as usual 
ost appreciatively listened to. Ojos Criollos ” 
zottschalk), for four hands, introduced with 
@ Professor another young lady pupil, who 
on the honour of an enthusiastic recall. In the 
o songs “The Storm Fiend” (Roeckel), and 
Zwei Grenadiere” (Schumann), the fine sym- 
thetic baritone of Mr. Hirst was well suited, 
d hearty applause was accorded to him. The 
cceedingy number, “ Musico Proibita,” arrang- 

for the mandolin, two violins, cello, double 
ss, and piano, was one of the most favoured 
ces of the evening, both by reason of its 
velty and the excellence of the performance 
pealing to the taste of the audience. A 
Rondo” by Chopin for two pianos brought 
L with the Professor a lady amateur whose in- 
mental performances have frequently in the 
st contributed to the pleasure of Yokohama au 
ees, and the first part of the programme was 
icluded with the rendering of Romberg’s Toy 

hony by a party of young ladies supported by 
Ee and ate eThecseeond part consisted of 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” the 
jor numbers of which were rendered with 
ceding taste and precision, Professor Sauvlet 
ompanying on the organ, Of these the 
SAammatus” (soprano air with chorus), was 
tmingly sung by a lady whose voice cannot 

‘on Vokohama musical people. The duet 
tuis est homo,” for first and second soprani, was 
rraceful and finished performance, and the 
vatina for second soprano was exceedingly well 
dered by a third Yokohama lady, while the 
yr air was sung with accustomed taste by a 
tleman who has been so often heard and seen 
the Wokohama amateur stage that it is unne- 
ary to. further suggest his identity. 
he concert was altogether a genuine musical 
t, well worthy of the Professorand of the ladies 

gentlemen who had lent him their aid. It 
tld be mentioned that the two fine Bluethner 
1108, which proved most valuable adjuncts 


















































performances, were lent by Mr. J. G. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ene Sy Se 
(FRoM OUR SrEctat CoRRESPONDENT.) 





London, April 24th. 
So much of importance has happened since [last 
wrote that Ihave some difficulty in knowing how 
and where to begin. However, here goes. It is 











announced that the Emperor of Germany is to 
visit us during the summer of this year, and I need 
hardly tell you that mmour is basy in ascribing 


causes for this somewhat unexpected move. From 
one reason and another Germany and England 
have unfortunately grown rather estranged, and the 
well-wishers of both countries desire to see this 
coldness replaced by the former warm alliance 
that existed between the two counties. Russo- 
philes, like Mr. W. T. Stead, in this country have 
done their best by falsehood and misrepresentation, 
by all the calumnies that human invention could 
suggest, to foster this growing dislike, and it is 
only too true that they have succeeded. They have 
been seconded by many unfortunate circumstances. 
The disgraceful quarrel that raged between medi 
cal men over the death-bed of the Emperor Frede- 
tick was, by the aid of self-seeking journalists and 
agitators, made to assume something of a national 
question. -No sooner had young William been 
crowned than all-sorts of lying gossip was in cir- 
culation about his harsh, even cruel, and unfilial 
treatment of his father and his mother. I need 
not tell you that Frederick and his wife were great 
favourites here. She was one of us, and in time 
we grew toregard him as quite an Englishman. 
He always seemed happy here, and his gentleness 
nd affability endeared him to all, “The disreput- 
able attacks made on him by a section of the Ger+ 
man press, a small section it is true, gave colour 
to the theories propagated by the Pall Mall 
Gazette and other such truthful organs, and, as a 
consequence, many of thestories about his successor 
were believed here. ‘Then came the Morier in- 
cident, in which the imprudence and bad taste of 
Count Herbert Bismarck did anything but tend 
to heal matters, As I have said, all these and 
many more errors and misunderstandings were 
made the most of by those who appear to be Russian 
partisans first. and patriotic Englishman alter- 
wards. That the Emperor is now coming 
is proof that at least many of the stories 
about his hatred to our Royal Family which have 
been so sedulously propagated by the author of 
The Bismarck Dynasty in the Contemporary 
Review, are perfectly untrue. I fear he will not 
receive as royal a welcome from Londoners as he 
would have done six months ago, because some of 
the mud flung at him and his great Chancellor has 
stuck, but [believe he will, nevertheless, be 
heartily welcomed. There is not a patriotic Eng- 
lishman who does not desire a close alliance with 
Germany. Weare of the same race; we believe 
her policy to be in the main a peaceful policy; we 
have the same commercial ends in view; she is the 
strongest European power on land; we are still 
more decisively so on the sea, and nothing would 
tend so much to the preservation of the peace of 
Europe as a close alliance between ourselves and 
the Fatherland. That Count Bismarck has visited 
the Premier within the past few days, and held 
Jong consultations with him, is an omen that the 
bitter rectiminations of the past half-year are 
about to cease and better counsels to prevail. It 
is rumoured that Prince Bismarck is to accompany 
his master. I hope so. Though we have had 
many complaints from time to time to make of 
the Chancellor, for imaginary or other wrongs, 
we know how to reverence a genius and a success 
like his, and we would be glad to pay our homage 
to the veteran. 

While speaking of Germany it is worth noting 
that before this letter is far on its way to Japan 
the Samoan Conference will have assembled at 
Berlin. The United States are sending three 
well-known men, but it is regrettable to find that 
one of them immediately before his departure 
from America published in one of the magazines 
there a Jong article on the Samoan business, in 
which he seems to prejudge the very points which 
he has to examine into and discuss at Berlin. 
It is also, I think, to be regretted that the 
“prompter” who accompanies the United States 
Commission is a former Consul at Samoa, who, 
Germans say, was noted for. his hostility to the 
interests in that Archipelago. If these facts are 
so, we can hardly expect a fair and unbiassed 
ussion, Let ushope that the recent terrible 
arbitrament of the elements will be accepted, 
and that there will be an end to the miser- 
able business. All the islands in that quarter 
of the globe are not worth the lives lost_ in 
the fearful hurricane that annihilated the Ger- 
man and American fleets in those regions, but 
other ships are to be sent to take 



































the place of the wrecked squadrons, though it will 
be some time before either country will be in a 
position to despatch vessels there. Uncle Sam 
has the true Saxon love of colonising, though one 
cannot see the need of it in his case. Here and in 
Germany the pressure of over-population is keenly 
felt, and we are colonisers of necessity, but not so 
in America. There is territory enough to spare 
for many a century yet in the States without going 
outside them. America is paying dearly for her 
colonial efforts, as people always pay for luxuries, 
and Germany is paying heavily for her neces- 
saries. 

It is rumoured that we are to have a new Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland. It is said that Lord Lon- 
donderry is anxious to retire. In the first place, 
he took the post on the understanding that he 
would not be asked to remain long in Dublin; 
her Ladyship is at present in bad health, and 











private affairs demand undivided attention. If 
this is true, as T have no reason to doubt, 
it will be a serious loss to the Government. 





Not many peers are willing to undertake the 
thankless and expensive task of dispensing hospi- 
talities in Dublin Castle and presiding, as it were, 
in the Chief Secretary’s place. While Lord 
Londonderty has been ‘in Ireland crime has un- 
doubtedly diminished in a very marked degree. 
Unionists attribute this to the firm administration 
of Mr. Balfour, and if this is so, Lord Londenderry 
deserves his share of the praise for such a happy 
outcome to an unpopular policy. Gladstonians, 
of course, say that the acknowledged diminution 
of crime is due to Mr. Giadstone’s advocacy of a 
Home Rule Bill; with this Lord Londonderry has 
nothing to do. In social circles his Lordship and 
Lady Londonderry have been immensely popular, 
and their princely hospitality has been greatly ap. 
preciated within and beyond “dear, disty Dublin.” 
They formed a model pair for such a position. 
The Marquis is a keen sportsman, and Irishmen 
of all grades welcomed him warmly to their races 
and hunts. The Marchioness is one of the most 
beautiful women of her day, and this, added to 
her geniality and kindness, has made her almost 
innumerable friends amongst the impulsive in- 
habitants of the Green Isle. Rumour is busy 
with their successors, Lord Dufferin is mentioned 
as one of the likely ones. I do not think, however, 
that the purse of the Ex-Governor-General is 
heavy enough to bear the enormous drag that 
Viceregal life would put upon it. Besides, it is 
doubtful if a man of Lord Dufferin’s experience 
and talents would be content to act as second 
fiddle or servant to the Irish Chief Secretary, for 
that is practically the position nowadays of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Duke of Abercorn is also 
mentioned. His would be a popular appointment 
though he belongs to the hated class of Irish 
landlords. ‘he Premier, it is said, desires the 
appointment of Lord Cadogan. 

I have much pleasure in reproducing the fol- 
lowing from the London Gasette of 16th April 


The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto Thonias 
Henry Tames, Esq., her Royal licence and authority that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the order of the Rising Sun of 
the Fourth Class, which His Majesty the Emperor of Japan. has 
been pleased to confer upon him in’ recognition of his services 
while actually and entirely employed beyond Her Majesty's do- 
minions in the Japanese naval service. 

‘The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto Frederick 
Wiiliani Hammoud, Esq., her Royal licence and authority that 
he may accept and wear the insignia of the order of the Rising 
Sun of the Sixth Class, which his. Majesty the Emperor of Japaa 
hhas been pleased to confer upon him in recognition of his ser- 
vices while actually and entirely employed beyond Her Majesty's 
dominions in the Japanese naval service. 





























We havehad two Parliamentary elections which 
have attracted a good deal of attention ; the first, 
that of the Central Division of Birminghan, may 
be very far reaching in its future results; the 
second is important in another way. ‘The latter, 
that of Rochester, isremai kable as piving the Glad- 
stonians their first seat in the county of Kent, and 
this by the narrow majority of 75. ‘The late mem- 
ber, Colonel Hughes Hallett, was a Tory, and his 
resignation was for along time called for. I do 
not propose to enter into the whole history of his 
case; there is already far too much of this prying 
into the private characters of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, but his conduct was in almost every respect 
especially outrageous. If you desire toread his 
history look up your files of the Pall Mall Gaectte 
in which all the garbage and. filth that could be 
collected are set out with all due ornamentation and 
without much regard to our everyday English 

leas of decency. Hughes Halleit won at the 
last election by about 240; the Gladstonian wins 
now, thanks to the life of the late member, by 75. 
The successful man is Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
who fought Thanet afier the death of Colonel 
King-Harman, and whose father, Lord Brabourne, 
is a’ very strong Unionist. The Birmingham 
election is deserving of more attention as being 
the first time that a split has taken place be: 
tween the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives. 
When John Bright died, the Liberal Unionists 


decidedtoypiitferyard huis eldest son, Mr. Johu 
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Albert Bright, as their candidate, It is admitted 
that the Conservatives far out-number the Liberal 
Unionists in the division, that their organisation 
s in the highest state of perfection, and that from 
their great strength and importance they deserve 
more than one out of the seven seats, all of which 
are Unionist, in Birmingham, It also appeared 
that Lord Randolph Churchill, who, in 1885, was 
beaten by Mr. Bright by a very narrow majority 
indeed, had promised to contest the seat when the 
next vacancy should occur. ‘The vacancy occur- 
red, and the local Conservatives determined to 
fight it, and with this object they sent a deputation 
to Lord Randolph asking him to stand as he had 
promised. Since his promise, however, things 
have changed anda compact has been hitherto 
loyally observed between the two wings of the 
Unionist party that neither should try to cap- 
ture a seat held by the other, On consulting with 
the leaders of the two parties, Lord Randolph 
declined the honour, much to the disgust of the 
Birminghan Conservatives, who felt themselves 
strong enough witha popular candidate, like Lord 
Randolph, to beat both Gladstonians and Liberal 
Unionists together. Though Lord Randolph re- 
fused they were not satisfied. They failed, how- 
ever, to oblaina candidate such as they desired, 
hut took what they considered the next best course, 
they retired fvom the field and sulked in 
nts. A Gladstonian candidate came for- 
the person of Mr. Phipson Beale, Q.C., 
able Chancery lawyer, whose Home “Rule 
opinions were not of the very robust order, and 
who in questions of Local Option and Disestablish- 
ment chose a happy medium ground which would 
not be hurtful to many, So the matter stood when 
the uomination day came. It was time to move 
unless Unionists were willing to see one of their 
bulwarks disappear. A visit from Mr. Balfour, 
who, next to Lord Randolph Churchill, is, 1 sup: 
pose, the most popular member of the Unionist 
parly amongst the democracy, did much to heal 
the breach ; a succession of Cabinet Ministers and 
Unionist leaders followed, and finally the local 
Conservative bodies gave way, and having done so, 
threw themselves into the worl: with their whole 
heart and soul. Some of the chief organisers, how 
ever, revolted, and.that their influence kept seme of 
the rank and file from voting is obvious from the 
number of votes registered for Mr. Bright. This 
division of opinion raised the hopes of the Home 
Rulers very high, but they were disappointed, for 
Mr. Bright polled more than double his opponent, 
receiving about 5,600 votes, while Mr. Beale only 
received 2,500. That the full Conservative vote 
was not given is shown by the fact that Mr. 
Bright polled only 1,o00more than Lord Randolph 
Churchill did in 1885 with a purely conservative 
following, while the difference between Mr. Beale’s 
vole and the liberal support given to John Bright 
n 1885 shows that there must be at least 2,500 
Liberal Unionists in the division. So far, the 
quarrel has not produced any ill results, but no 
fone can say that it will not recur in another place 
with perhaps greater violence and more serious 
results, ‘The temptation really was great to 
Lord Randolph Churchill to) stand for the 
great manufacturing centre ;he would have won, 
as we have seen, hands down, even over the com- 
bined forces of the Liberal Unionists and Glad- 
stonians ; that he withstood the temptation speaks 
well for his loyally to his party and to the Union. 
‘That great soreness is felt amongst the Conserv 

tives of Birmingham is evident, and they con- 














































































sider that they have been cheated out of a seat to) 


please the Liberal Unionists. 
The report of the Crawford Commission has at 
length been issued to the public, with Lord Reay’s 
report thereon, and the final decision of Lord 
Cross, the Secretary of State for India. Your 
readers will, pethaps, remember that last year 
Mr. Arthur Travers Crawford, Commissioner of 
the Central Division of the Bombay Presidency, 
a man who had had a most distinguished carecr, 
was arrested and put on his trial for the corrupt 
receipt of money and for improperly borrowing 
money from natives, office-seekers and others, AL 
the request of the Bombay Government a Commis. 
sion was appointed by the Indian Government fo 
enquire into the whole aflair. They heard many 
witnesses and made their report to the Government 
of Bombay. ‘This, one would think, ought to have 
been final, seeing that the Commission had heard 
all the witnesses who could be had. Lord Reay, 
however, with his Council practically re-tied the 
case, made a report on their own ‘account and 
sent on the two documents with the evidence | 
taken before the Comn i to Lord Grosta| 
All was kept as secret as the Inquisition in 
Bombay, where everybody was, of course, anxious 
to know the news, and until now in England 
and India we have been ful ignorance of 
the whole matter. In India it was thonght th: 
Mr. Crawford had been exonerated by the Com. 
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mission, seeing that Lord Reay, who appears to 
have acted as if he regarded Mr. Crawford as a 
personal enemy, had reopened the enquiry and 
had suspended Mr. Crawford, while uo other in- 
ctiminated official ad been suspended, It now 
turns out that this was not so, The Commission 
finds Mr. Crawford not guilty of corruption; though 
Lord Reay held that the evidence had “ established 
beyond all reasonable doubt that Mr. Crawford 
did accept illegal gratifications for showing favour 
or forbearing to show. disfavour in the exercise of 
his official functions,” and that therefore Mr. 
Crawford was not fit to remain any longer inthe 
public service. Lord Reay in his report says that 
official corrmption has been proved; but Lord 
Cross adopts the lesser finding of the Commission 
that Mr. Crawford had borrowed money from those 
around him and agrees that he be dismissed the 
service. ‘The extent of Mr. Crawford's misdemea: 
ours is set out at full in the evidence, and fiom 
it that gentleman appears to have been hard 
pressed for money at all times; and in his difficul 
ties he borrowed several sums of money from 
native office-seekers amounting, it was proved, to 
66,000 rupees, though it was admitted that this 
sum did not by any means cover the whole of that 
gentleman’s debts. The field of his bormowing 
Appears to have extended over the whole.of India, 
and hisclients, were ives ineveryrank of life who 
had money tolend—not only place-hunters but pro 
fessional money-lenders, wit during the last’ year 
charged him interest. at the vate of from 20 to 
go per ce One of his emissaries in these bor 
rowing schemes, Hanmantrao Raghavendra, 
has been tied and convicted of attempting to 
procute offices for those who had bribed him.” As 
for the witnesses ag Mr. Crawford, they were 
chiefly the native officials who had purchased 
their offices by this system, and the money-lenders. 
A few of his dealings with the latter, as set out in 
Lord Cross's despatel re somewhat remarkable 
One class refers to borrowings at Poonal from 
one Sobbachand Manekehand. In autumn of 
1887, this man lent Mr. Crawford Rs. 9,000 ; 
theee mon later another 3,000 were lent, 
four months later another 5,000, From a Poonah 
firm 
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were the “tullowing sums :—On 
February 13th, 1 Rs. 20,000; un September 
8th, 1887, Rs. 25003 on March t2th, 1888, Rs. 





6,000. To use the words of the Commissivn, which, 
by the way, sat for 67 days, “during the whole of 
the time that he has been Commissioner of the 
Central Division, as well as before that ine, Mr. 
Crawford has been continually borrowing money 
in Bombay, in Poonah, and elsewhere. He has 
kept no accounts, and has, we ave satisfied, no 
teal knowledge of his pecuniary position.” And 
with regard to the position of Hanmantiao, who 
was also a Government official, tie Commission 
s “He was employed to deal with the Poonah 
leaders... . All who know anything of this 
country can understand that Hanmantiao was thus 
placed in a very dangerous position, One who is 
intimate with, and is supposed to have the ear of, 
any dispenser of patronage is naturally an object 
of attention on the part of candidates for appornt- 
ments. If such a person be corruptly inclined he 
has always a chance of making his position a 
means of obtaining money; and the danger was 
especially great in the case of a man who, lik 
Hanmantrao, was Mr, Crawford’s agent for rais 
ing money. We think it clear that what might 
have been feared happened in the present cas 
We think itis plain that that misture of conup- 
tion, with seme degree of extortion, which in thus 
country springs up so rapidly and spr so 
rapidly, if the circumstances be favoura 
prevalent round Mr. Crawford. 
Hanmantrao is concerned, the responsibility of 
placing him in a position in which he could impro 
perlyobtain money vests upon Mr, Cawlord.” 
passage is adopted by Lord Cross as giving a fain 
estimate of Mr. Crawford’s position, Mr. Crawford 

now been removed from the service, bit thereis a 
larger question to be settled as to whether the 
Government proposes to deal with the all 
wholesale corruption that exists amongst officials 

India. Ido not for myself believe that such 
exists, but it is desiva ¢ good name and 
the honour of our officials are not to sting in the 
nostrils of te natives, that something be done, as, 
for example, that a strong Commission be ap 
pointed to enquire into the whole matter. If Lord 
Reay be unwilling to act, or if he is only willing to 
act ashe has done in this unfortunate Crawlord 
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Jaffair, then it would be wise in Lord Cross to con 


sider whether Lord Reay and Bombay should not 

t company. 

The Budget has attincted its share 
In an ordinary year it would be reg. 
most prosperous one, but the 

tecoming expenditure make it somewhat different. 
he surplus for the past year is £2,708,000, the 
rgest, T believe, since the financial year 1873- 






tention. 
ded asa 
heavy demands on 
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1874. There ave many heavy charges to be ne, 
however. ‘he extraordinary’ expenditure o 
fleet, and the expenditure necessaty in working 
the Local Government scheme aré to be niet,1) 
is, in all, an extra outlay of about four niko, 
anda half. To meet this the surplus is not sf 
cient, and therefore fresh taxes are necessary. 
Fortunately these will be very slightly fell. 4) 
extra duty of one percent. on all estates excedig 
(en thousand pounds in valug, is estimated top 
duce £800,000, a readjustment of the beer 
will yield £300,000, and one million will ¢ 
from the reduction of interest on the Native) 
Debt, Last year the expenditure was £85,673. 
or £1,350,000 less than was anticipated. |); 
new naval expenditure of £1,430,000 and the s. 
crease of £600,000 in the oidinaty army and n\y 
votes are to be added to this, and £2,100,009, vz 
noniinal deciease in the Civil Service estimates 
account of the discoutinuing of the grauts in aid 
local taxation, must be deducted, and we fxd + 
total estimated expenditure of £86,967,000. lo 
over, the Government are pledged to hand av 
£2,950,000, the produce of Licence Duties, io! « 
iseal’ bodies formed by Mr, Ritchie's bill ol 
year, avd £730,000 ont of the Probate D. 
Deducting these sums we find that the estin 
receipts sink to about £85,000,000, that 
deficiency of about 2 millions has to be we 
A million of this is met by the savi 
the interest of the National Debt, which, b 
way, is now below £700,000,000 for the firs 
for eighty years. “The other million is fourd 
the new duty on estates which Mr. Gos! 
estimates will produce, £800,000 this year ani 
a million in future years, and in the beerduy 
which remains nominally the same, that , 6 
3d. per barrel, but itis now levied on a difew 
Specific gravity, that is 1,055 instead of 1,05 
thewhole, Mr. Goschen calculates that be 
himself next year with the modest sur plus of a 
2,000. A few remarks of the Chancellor ol 
Exchequer with regard to our revenue aie» 
noticing. In the first place the revenue on cfc 
does not move : it neither falls nor increases, « 
tea revenue disappoints Mr. Goschen. Ou p¥j 
lation increases but the consumption doc 1 
because the strong Indian teas go much fur: 
than the weaker Chinese teas, Another trou + 
to the Chancellor (let the moralist be as happy» 
he can over it) is that our diink reve 
gradually sinking. Séme years ago we we: 
the habit of drinking ourselves out of ow 
but that is so no longer. Since 1875-6 the ly 
shave been taking the place of the heav 
kinds, and now one-half the whole consumpiioi 

is of the lighter kinds. The consump 
s has also decreased. On one subject ' 
ally mentioned by the Chancellor, wes 
await his plans with eagerness, that is, his me 
of dealing with the light gold. He gave 10: 
ation in his Budget speech as to what le,ic 
poses doing, Lut we shall shortly hear. 











































































Le Brave Général, as you know, has fled li 
France to Belgium, Rumour has. it that les 
about to move from Brussels to London. | 
doubtedly he would be safer in the later ¢ 
though much further from the centre of oper! 
Before this letter reaches you his tial before : 
French Senate will be in (ull swing. Prelim 

ve been atranged, and the Chambers have 
journed until May agth, [tis said that» 
thousands of documents have to be exami! 
reference lo the chayes made against Ger 
Boulanger and Messrs. Dillon and Rochel 
trying to corrupt the army and of plouin 
the State. It is impossible not to sympa 
some extent with men who are being tied!) 
number of persons who hate them with a ie 
hatied, and to see that, perhaps, after all D. 
ger was right in slipping out of France beie 
got acquainted with the inside of a \ 
ave often told that it isa short pass 
prison to the grave of kings, and so in France 
the past, it has very often been the case thet 
journey between the prison and the guillo:re 
political opponents of the party in power! 
been a very rapid one. What ‘effect the 
ing cowardice of the General and his friend” 
have onthe French masses, who admire c21"4 
and dating above all things, we  camuc: | 
say. But ‘Boulanger has so often come (0 
front when his enemies believed him hopile 
beaten and disgraced, that it is not too 1 
to say that itis quite probable that the b: 
of the present Republican party in France * 
repeated, and give Boulanger and his folio 
many charices which they would not other 
The extraordinary popularity of the Genera 
wnhstanding his many mistakes and the ab 
of any services to the State on bis part, iss” 
due to the fact that Frenchmen hate the one 
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trial is over, he and his friends will keep out of 
France, butas they have challenged the compe 
ence of the Court which is about to try. them, it is 
quite open to them to get the whole case reopened 
before the next General Election, ‘This prabably 
will be the great trump card of the Boulangists, 
and the Government cannot stop the game before 
it is played. Unfortunately for France, there is 
no reason, to expect that the present Government 
will act wisely and let General Boulanger slip out 
of public notice in the attention being paid to the 
Exhibition. Boulanger wants advertising and his 
enemies over and over again give him the oppor- 
tunity, Were they wise they would let him alone, 
and, if Tam not mistaken, in a very few months 
he would be almost forgotten in France. 

[thas been decided by Baron Huddleston and 
Mr. Justice Stephen that women cannot sit in 
County Councils, and therefore Lady Sandhurst 
is disqualified. Ido not know whether that lady 
will appeal or not, but it appears clear that the 
law was rightly laid down by the leamed judges. 
In discussing the question, a few points should not 
be forgotten. ‘The power is not given to women 
by the Act of last year, and Mr. Ritchie in in- 
troducing the Bill said that it was not proposed at 
present to confer the power on women. The 
ladies, however, thought that they had the right to 
sit, seeing that the Act did not expressly prohibit 
their sitting, but the Court laid down that a 
right as large as this, must not be claimed by 
implication from other statutes, but must be given 
by an express enactment. About one point noone 
las ever presumed to argue, and that is that our 
common law withheld these rights from women, 
‘Yo confer these rights, say the judges, the common 
law must be expressly repealed on this point, and 
no one can pretend that it has been thus repealed 
Lenclose a report of the decision, I think your 
readers will agree, whatever their opinions as to 
women having these privileges may be, that it is 
fortunate that the matter is left for decision by 
Parliament and not snatched by means of achance 
legal quibble. Parliament did not mean to give 
the power to women; and it would bea pity were 
the plain intention of the legislature to be thus set 
at naught, 

Of the very important letter from its ‘Tokio 
correspondent which Zhe Times published on 
Good Friday, 1 need say little. Your readers 
will have an opportunity of perusing it at full 
length, as well as the strong leading article which 
accompanied and emphasized it. Again. the 
correspondent has dragged his chiefs in Printing 
House Square after him, has infected them with 
his own enthusiasm and has, in effect, got The 
Times to adopt and urge the policy which he ad 
vocated. ‘This is no small feat at any time 5 it is 
especially difficult in regard to a country so far off 
as Japan at such atime as the present when the 
minds of public men hereare full of so many other 
subjects of special importance to them, ‘The lead- 
ing article speaks for itself, and Tam much mis- 
taken if it does not stike home in the Fore’ 
Olfice, and spur Lord Salisbury on to dealing 
with the subject ina manner satisfactory to Japan. 
Tam of opinion the latter conntry owes much to 
The Times? correspondent, who has fought her 
battle in the English papers for the last four or 
five years so gallantly and with so much success. 
He has‘schooled those persons in. England who 
care about the matter at all into quite a new and 
more liberal way of looking at the abolition of 
exteatertitorial privileges, and he has certainly 
brought The Times’ round, which i: self a 
heavy weight thrown into the scale of Japan. On 

Tuesday The Times published the following letter 
from Mr. F. V. Dickins :— 
JAPAN AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 
To tus Eoiron or “Tue Ties." 


Simcct covant it a4 nothing lees than a rpreach to Engh 
diplomacy that the perfectly resonable cliim of Japan under 
TreleGnditiorss now proposed” by her to resume her natural ind 
pendence should. sul be either contested or refused practical 
Penismnee. At a time when Jajan had hardly cmerved 
fine the. datiiulties of the restoration sttugkle ef 1se8-79 1 
Hed" constantly to conduct cases of all sorts before lepanese tt 
pee eer ist every degree. and in. no. single instance dill discover 
the athivec trace” of wnfagess or tntnprtence nthe part of 

S fudietary.. It is true that very frequently the results were 
the Jeineactory. but these Were due, In the hese place, 1o the in 
ne Sulent wystem of procedure, which av the time I speak of 

Fee ind of comprrinise.hetween the merely inquisitorial 
aT ein OL wid Jopan nad the Western moute af contentious Invesr 

to the 
sibility 











































































































‘Aton. before an umpire, and, in) the second plac 
[ea tee ofwritten law and the insulficiency and i 
BP the common law orcustoms of Japan. 

Ie ia true also that the lover executive officials not seldom ex- 
hibited rather more zeal than discretion when. foreigners 
TPS Auy foreign saltors-—were concerned : but we ms 
CREE the truly marvellous propress achieved by Japan during the 
[RSE ten years—a progress which a glance at the current perio: 
Bidar iveratnre of Japan shows to be, in a very marked degree, 
Sioa moral kind—has not been cor fined to the higher ranks of the 
hg Mieeration. Lean therefore, for my part, discover no. just 
feacon whatever why the rights of sovereignty of which lapan 
vfttingly aided in divesting herself some 30 years ago should 
Saeonee frankly and fully be restored 
No difficulties, not of detail, need be feared as incidental to 

‘act. of justice—whieh, if now dene, would be remembered 
tAniaet of fencrosity also—save one, the linguistic dilfeulty 
‘And this difficulty might be removed, or atleast so diminished 
And, ‘be of little more importance in Japan than, say, in Russia, 
tor all public purposes the Japanese Government wo 
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the Roman character upon the system advocated by the in 

Awa! Society tir the Romanization of Japanese) and accepted 

by all foreign scholars, are : 
Lam, Sic, your most obedient Servant, 


F, VICTOR DICKINS, 








Burlington-gardens, April 20. 





LEITER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
eo ngee 
(Exom our own Corrrsroxpewr.) 





San Francisco, May 2nd, 
‘The two last days of April witnessed a pageant 
the like ef which has never been seen before in 
this country. It was intended to commemorate 
the inauguration of Washingion just a hundred 
yeais ago, and the thought was prominent among 
the contiivers of the affair that the show should 





depict the growth of the country during the past 


century—though, in form and detail, it should 
reproduce the ceremony of 1789. 

The President and family left Washington on 
Monday morning, and after an early breakiast in 
New Jersey, arrived at Elizabeth at eleven a.m, 
There they embaiked on the despatch boat Des: 














patch, aud steamed up the Kill von Kull, and 
actoss the Bay to the foot of Wall Street, 
were escorted by n 

cutters, several yacht squadrons, and about 400 


‘They 
seven revenue 





ne ships of w 





merchant steamers. All these kept an incessant 


blowing of whistles and firing of guns; so that 


the Bay was soon clouded with smoke as though 
a naval battle was progress, and the din 
was deafening. Washington was rowed ashore 





to Ue Battery in a barge manned by a volun. 
teer 
barge manned by twelve old sea captains several 


crew; Hartison towed ashore 





as ina 





of whom had served in the navy, and most of 
whom were grey-headed. At the landing the Pre- 
sident was received by the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor of the City and the President of the 
Reception committee : he walked sixty feet over a 
splendid moquette carpet and entered a carriage, 
which conveyed him to a reception at the Lawyers? 
Club, A banquet at Stuyvesant Fish’s house 
followed, and at ten o'clock, the party repaired to 
the Centennial Ball, ‘This was like all such enter- 
lainments, but an idea of its magnitude may be 
inferred fom the fact that $20,000 were spent on 
decorations, and 6,000 bottles of champagne were 
drunk, exclusive of claret, sherry, sauterne, and 
other wines. 

Ithad been originally 











tended that the costumes 
of Washington's time should predominate at the 
ball. ‘This idea was abandoned in deference to 
the wishes of the ladies who considered that the 
modern Directoire and Empire gowns would be 
more becoming, or at any rate less in danger of 
being ridiculous. As the ladies of Japan are now 
emulating their Western sisters inthe pursuit of 
lashion, Tappend a description of some toilettes 
which were worn by queens of society :-— 

Mrs. Harrison wore a superb gown, se'ected during the 
winter visit to New York. It was of pure white faille of 
exquisite texture. ‘I'he front of the skirt was covered with 
adeep flounce of white tulle from waist to hem, the tulle 
bangled with small silver deops which glistened like 
monds. On the right side was a broad panel of white silk 
brocaded with silver anda band of white marabout feathers 
Lony princess train, waist cut V shape back and front, the 
opening filled with’ silver bangled tulle; gloves white ; 
Suede slippers embroidered with silver thread. 

rover Cleveland looked radiant in a dress of 
empire white satin, puffed sleeves, diamond necklace. She 
cantied a bouquet of white roses 

Mrs, Russell Havrigon wore a full square train of white 
Striped moire, in three-inch bands brocaded on the 
satin in large silk roses; the front of pale blue satin, draped 
with pearl embroidered tulle; budice blue satin, embroider- 
ed with pearls, cut low back and front and edged with pale 
blue marabout feathers. Sapphire and pearl ornaments. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who isa tall, stately woman with 
brown hair, lovely gray-brown eyes, and commanding p 
sence, wore a beautiful pale yellow tulle dress made empire 










































style,’ with a sash claboracely trimmed with forget-me 
nots. Ornaments, diamonds. 
Mis. William Jay, tall and fair, wore a very charming 








toilet of pale blue and white striped silk, with front of crepe 
lisse, and garniture of forzet-me-nots, Ornaments, dia 
mond stars and a few forget-me-nots in her high puffed 
hair. 

‘A distinguished-looking lady in one of the boxes was 
Mrs, Paran Stevens, who was clegantly attired in an em- 
broidered brocaded robe and wearing rare diam: nds. 

Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, one of the beautiful women 
present, wore a glistening satin and lace costume. 
Ornaments, diamonds, 











Mrs. Hamilton Fish entertained in her box a number of 


Mrs. Fish wore a pretty toilet of gray tulle, made 


guests. 
Diamond 


empire style, sash trimmed with crepe lisse. 
ornaments. 


Tn Mis. Astor's box sat the exquisitely fair and sweet 


Mrs, Orme Wilson, attired in a bec ming costume of 
mauve tulle, richly’ embroidered with silver, 
ornaments. 


With Mrs Ogden Goelet were several beautiful ladies, but 
attired ina lovely gown 


the fairest of all was the hoste: 
of silver-wrought mauve tulle. 





Pearl ornaments 


Mrs, M. Louise Thomas. ex-l’resident of the Sorosis, 
rune colored velvet en train, lace kerchief a la 
it ington. Roses and diamonds, 
€ UNIVERS 
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wore a 


Diamond 





Mrs. Frank Lestic wore a gown of cream satin, covered 
with crepe embroidered in pearls and gold. Blazing with 
her diamonds were. the decoration of the Order uf Bolivia 
and the national colors of the Republic of Venezuela. 

Mrs, F. Marion Smith of California wore a court train of 
Persian design, mingling yold, red, and green effects over 
a garnet silk covered with crepe embroidered in mother 
of peal. Ornaments, rubies, emeralds, diamonds. 

Miss Caro Lewis Gordon, daughter of the Governor of 
Georgia, ware 2 white tulle, looped with garlands of green 
grasses and sweet peas. 

Mrs. Governor Gordon wore a black velvet trimmed with 
point lace. Ornaments, diamonds and roses. 

Mrs. Way, wife of the Russian Consul-General, wore a 
court train of Louis Ouinze brocade. Over a white satin 
petticoat she wore draped the national culors of America 
and Russia; she carried in her hand a bouquet of orchids. 
Ornaments diamends, 


‘The quad:ille of honour was danced by sixteen 
couples, who included as many descendants of 
leading people of Washington’s time as could be 
discovered. ‘The research for these represent- 
atives of American hereditary nobility led to some 
Curious discoveries. Now, as in Boileau’s time 

“La posterité d'Alfonse et de Bayard” often occu- 
pies a rather obscure position in life, while among 
the high aristocrats who claim to descend from 
revolutionary sires were some whose descent was 
undoubted, but it passed through a line of market 
gardeners and corner grocers. Still, the preux 
chevaliers and the hautes et puissantes dames are 
probably none the worse on that account; they 
looked, in the quaduille, as if they might have 
counted their quarterings from the crusades, and 
their daughters compared favourably, in beauty 
and style, with the noblest scions of the caste of 
Vere de Vere. As have given you one chapter 
ou fashions, perhaps you readers will forgive me 
if Ladd the diess of the dancers in the quadrill 


Mrs. Gerry wore a gown which Worth designed especi~ 

ally for this occasion, a cout train of rich white satin, 
brecaded with silver flowers and leaves lined with cloth of 
silver ; pelticout of brocade, veiled in flounces of very old 
p.int lace, which had been in possession of the family since 
the days of Washington. ‘The entie dress was trimmed 
with white ostrich plumes ; ornaments, diamonds, which ine 
cluded a double necklace with pendants of diamond stars. 
She carried a hand-bonquet of orchids. 
Mrs. Cooper's gown, made in the manner of the sixteenth 
century, was of mauve satin petticoat covered with lace 
overa century old. She carried American beauty roses and 
wore handsome jewels of pearls and diamunds. 

Mrs. Morton wore a ull train of cream faille Francaise 
brocaded, strawberry blossoms and berries, interspersed 
with sprigs of lilac, tabliers of lilac mousseline de soie wer 
princess front of white crepe lisse. She carried an old 
French fan covered with Waiteau figures and wore a pearl 
and diamond necklace and diamond stars in the hair, 

Mrs. Weir were an antique brecade left over from the 
old col nial ball. It was a heavy cream white silk, covered 
with garlands of pink and blue flowers. Brocade furmed 
the princess front, while the heavy court train was made of 
Russian blue satin embroidered in roses. She wore a 
locket once belonging to Martha Washington, 

Mins, Morris wore a court train and bodice of mignonette 
green satin over a rose-colored moire petticoat, veiled by 
two flounces of rare old point lace. ‘The draperies wera 
caught up over the right side by bunch of green and 
rose-colored feathers. She wore superh diamonds, some of 
which ave heirlooms. 

Miss Livingston appeared in an exquisite gown of old 
rose faille Francaise draped with cld rose tulle, trimmed 
with silverlace formed petticoat, while the bodice and full 
court train were of antique brocade in old rose, flecked with 
silver suns, She wore some handsome pear! 

Miss Schuyler wore an elegant gown of mauve brocade, 
covered with small hand-embroidered flowers. It is a heir= 
loom, and was worn in 1783 by the daughter of General 
Phillip Schuyler on her wedding day. ‘The gown has a full 
train, low-cut bodice, draped with sare point-lace. Her 
only” ornaments were a locket containing a lock of 
Washington's hair, and an old-fashioned diamond pin con- 
taining a lock of Alexander Hamilton’s hair. 

Mrs, Peyster was arrayed in a modern empire gown of 
heavy white satin, panels of white blue brocade, outlined 
with sapphire beads, corsage decolleté, trimmed with nous 
seline de soi. Beautiful jewels adorned hereneck and 
arms. 

Mrs. Astor's gown was made by Worth for this occasion. 
It was a full court train uf heavy white satin, wrought with 
silver threads and completely covered with hand-embroidered 
roses and forget-me-nots, The low-eut corsage was ablaze 
of diamonds. As the light Nashed upon the costly gown 
she seemed a blaze of sunshine. She carried a bouquet of 
orchids. 

Mrs. Alexander §. Webb’s gown was a superb yellow 
brocaded satin, trigmed with altar lace and plain yellow 
satin panels at the tide, V shaped waist, elbow sleeves and 
yellow feathers in her hair. Mrs, Webb had on a locket 
containing a miniature of General Samuel B. Webb, one of 






















































































General Washington’s aides, Her ornaments were dia- 
monds. 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting wore a Josephine diess of 


white satin, trimmed with old gold brocade and a sweeping 
court train, ‘The front of the skirt was covered with costly 
point lace. ‘The waist was V shape, brocade and point 
1 with a cluster of ostrich tips, with diamonds in her 
hai 

Mes. S. Van R, Cruger appeared in a gown of pale 
yellow plush with a train; a heavy gold girdle encircled the 
Waist. The front fell in straight folds of yellow crepe de 
chine, embroidered with gold, cut low in the neck and 
short sleeves. Ornaments. old guld. 

Mrs, A. Gracie King wore a superb Worth costume of 
gold and white velvet and a satin sweeping court train of 
velvet panels, heavy satin front, the satin being covered 
with point lace. Ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs, Alexander Van Renssalaer wore a toilet of pansy 


velves| Withqcotytotnain, The front was ef mauve satin 
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covered with black lace and silver, décolleté waist of pansy 
velvet, with lace and silver bodice edged with point lace. 
She wore diamonds in her hair 

Mrs. Herbert Washington wore a Paris gown of copper 
colored silk en train, covered with filmy tulle, of the same 
color, embroidered in gold. She wore an old-feshioned set 
of jewels of gold filagree, and wore a miniature on ivory. 

Mrs. E, F. Jones’ gowa was white and gold brown faille 
andsilis ornaments,diamonds. She carried a beautiful fan, 

The quadrille passed off without accident. A 
sensation was created when, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, Senator Aldrich smiled upon his partner. 
But he recovered himself with much presence of 
mind, and the breach of decorum was followed by 
no“untoward consequences. 

Before the inauguration, in 1789, Washington 
attended divine service in St. Paul's church. 
‘The edifice is still standing, and though it has 
been superseded as a place of woiship by more 
modern churches further up town, it had been 
determined to adhere to tradition, and utilize it 
once more. Accordingly on Monday morning, 
the President, and other dignitaries were led to 
the very pews which Washington and his suite 
had occupied, and heard a discourse from Bishop 
Potter. The good bishop is rather a wag. He 
hit his august hearer rather lard in sentences in 
which he declared that popular enthusiasm had 
been roused to celebrate 

“ The beginning of an administration which by its lofty 
and stainless integrity, by its absolute superiority to selfish 
or secondary motives, by the rectitude of its daily conduct 
in the face of whatsoever threats, blandishments or com- 
binations—rather than Ly the estentatious phariseeism of its 
professions—had taught this nation and the world fore 
What a Christian ruler of a Christian people ought to be 

“The conce):tion of the National Government as a huge 
machine, existing mainly for tke purpose of rewarding 
partisan service, was a conceptivn so alicn to the cha-acter 
and conduct «f Washington and his associates that it seems 
grotesque even to speak of it. It would be interesting to 
Finagine the fist President of the United tates confronted 
with some one who had ventured 10 approach him upo 
the basis of what are now commonly known, as ‘pra 
cal politics,’ but the conception is inspossible.” 

In view of the Dudley letters, and Matt. Quay’s 
methods, this was taking rather a mean advan- 
tage of the President. But Bishops ae privileged 
characters. 

‘AL the close of the services, the party repaired 
to the sub-treasury building on the site of the 
edifice in. which Washington was inaugurated. 
The Bible on which Washington was sworn 
was produced, and a poem by Whittier was read. 
‘Then the orator of the day, Chauncey M. Depew, 
delivered his oration, which is really a fine piece 
of literary work, ‘The military parade followed 
Sixty thousand men in uniform marched past the 
President, includiog companies of Confederate 





















































troops, who were hailed with vociferous cheering. 
“The festivities terminated witha banquet, at whieh 
speeches were made Ly President: Harvison, ex- 


President Cleveland, and a number of others, 
and so the military pageant ended without a 
single deawback or mishap. 

On May day, the celebration closed with a civic 
parade. tis reckoned that $0,000 men marched 
in parade before the President. Conspicuous 
among them were 25,000, Germans, who nvarcled 
briskly and cheered the Stars and Stripes as lustily 
as if the Samoan Conference was not in session at 
Beilin, “The procession was eight hours in passing 
a given spot. When the last of it had passed, 
the President took the train for Washington, and 
returned to his treadmill, 























THE TREATY DRAMA IN JFAPAN. 

ea 

The fpllowing letter from the Tokyd corre- 
spondent of The Times was published in that jour- 
nal on the igth April :— 

Tokio, March r1uh 

After an interval of more than a year and 
half, yet sooner by many months than wis ox- 
pected, the treaty diama is again on the boards, 
and ils reappearance is marked by features of 
somewhat startling novelty and vigour. ‘The ¥ 
of the chief playet—for such Japan, having by: 
the greatest intevest in the issue, may be fairly 
called—is now changed. No longer content to 
re as a patient suppliant for free admission 
to the fraternity of nations, she has set down her 
foot with a sturdy resolve to burst the shackles of 
30 years of bondaye. One important link, indeed, 
has already yielded. ‘The rest will surely follow. 
No other ciisis of lilee interest and importance has 
yet arisen inthe long and tangled history of the 
ihegotiations, 

When last Thad occasion to write about this 
vexed and protracted question, Twas happily able 
to speak of England’s friendly ati and lo ex- 
plain that, though she had heen a consenting party 
to the grotesque web of conditions then proposed 
for Japan's acceptance by the phalanx of Treaty 
Powers, her consent was in part the outcome of he 
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traditional policy of maintaining an unbroken com- 
bination with her associates, and in part the result 
of her representative's failure to play the leading 
réle among Western States that justly belongs to, 
and has always been taken by, Great Britain in 
Oriental affaits, Had she then given up the 
hopeless task of seeking to thrust her own head 
and the heads of her 15 co-signatovies into a hat 
that could not possibly ft them all; had she re- 
cognized that the day was long past when Japan 
needed to be menaced by a solid confederacy of 
foreign Powers; had she taken this empire by the 
hand and led the way in casting off its fetters, she 
would not only have earned for herself the per- 
manent gratitude of the leading nation of the 
Orient, but would also have avoided the reproach 
of figuting as a prominent actor in negotiations 
that ended in the most unpractical and clumsy 
network of guarantees, stipulations, safeguards, 
aud concessions ever evolved by any body of 
diplomatists since the wold began. Yet, though 
England tamely let herself be dragged this way 
aud that by interests which could never be recon- 
ciled, and though she did not escape the loss of 
prestige that was bound to result from such self- 
effacement, she happily did at least retain the credit 
of having all along meant well. The Japanese Go. 
vernment continued to belive that, if only her good 
intentions had been translated into corresponding 
actions, she might have saved the situation from 
ending in a fiasco, Unfortunately, there is now 
reason to fear that even this much of consolatory re- 
flection must soon cease to be entertained, It seems 
quite probable that, though at this moment in a fair 
position to redeem her past mistakes and recover 
er lost influence, England is again about to let 
the opening slip, and, whether from thoughtless 
conseivatisin or shortsighted statesmanship, to 
neglect the only opportunity she can hope to have 
for many years, pethaps for ever, of creating for 
herself in the country a supreme and unassailable 
position, .History repeats itself, especially in the 
record of errors. A century of kindly effort and 
conciliatory policy has not wholly bridged over 
the gulf that we dug between ourselves and the 
United States when we blindly assumed an un- 
worthy attitude towards their natural aspirations. 
A pitlall of a precisely similar kind, though of 
course on a much smaller scale, now faces us in 
Japan. 

‘Yo appreciate the position, it must first be borne 
in mind that this treaty question now been 
cartied beyond the domain of diplomatic and 
official contol, A new force, Urat of public 
opinion, which forms one of the most radical fea- 
tues of difference between the Japan of 20 years 
ago and the Japan of to-day, has henceforth 
to be reckoned wiih, Jhe people look no longer 
to the military classes for guidance. “The samu- 
rai’s place has been taken uy the newspaper and 
the pacty-leader. Aud, in proportion as respect 
for personal fieedom and the rights of property 
gains ground, men leain to cast off the old time 
bonds of clan or class, and tu re-group themselves 
according to the forces of interchanged opinion, 

‘Treaty revision itself has been a means as well 
of illustrating as of promoting this change, For, 
much as the 1ecovery of Japan's judicial and 
tariff autonomy bas been “sought: by hee poli- 
ticians for the last 15 years, the reproach of ler 
present international status—now become the 
chief concern of all classes—but little stirred the 
bulk of the people until the dificully of re: 
moving it by any reasonable adjustment began to 
attract wide and ever widening attention. Then 
the nation, secing its best stulesmen repeatedly 
baffled by the problem, grew impatient at their ill- 
success and critieal of their capacity; while they, 
on their side, were driven to defend themselves by 
frank explanations of the  illiberal and  self-in- 
terested altitude of the foreign Powers. ‘Then 
came the negotiations-of 1886-7. ‘These, having 
raised public expectation toa high pitch by their 
eatly promise of success, and having thus brought 
the whole question into greater prominence than 
ever, ultim: niliating character 
described in my letters atthe time. So far from 
fulfilling the hizh hopes at first created, they ended 
by clearly teaching the Japanese people. that to 
reconcile the interests of 17 Powers, and to satisfy 
their prejudices by a tissue of guarantees such as 
had never before disfigured international inter- 
course, meant for Japan an even greater, because 
less justifiable, sacrifice of dignity than that which 
was involved in the original covenants, Not wutil 
some time after the interruption of the negotiations 
did it become possible to see clearly what a wave of 
sentiment had swept over the country dining the 
agitation that preceded and hastened the adjouin 
ment of the Conference. Public opinion then 
asserted itself with a force before unknown in 
Japan, and at the same time gathered new strength 
irom so practical a proof of its own power, There 
aller no Japanese statesman could doubt that, 
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unless the stigma of international isolation ve 
removed, on terms fully consistent with the digo 
of the empire, the Government would in duer- 
see itself thoroughly and permanently discredi 
For the moment, however, this question was px; 
eclipsed by the yet greater problem of the Cois 
tion. ‘That, as T explained in recent letter, vs. 
promulgated on the 11th of February amid's 
rejoicings as Japan had never belore known, li: 
people received their longed-for enfranchiseme 
with acclamation, and the supremacy of ps: 
opinien sas solemnly anounced from he Ti. 
Count Okuma, the Foreign Secretary, when res) 
ing to congratulations proffered by the Yokulz:: 
Chamber of Commerce, said that one national a 
piration yet remained to be satisfied—namely, 1 
tevision of the treaties. He might have said 
national demand.” For he aud his 
full well knew that the people had now bers 
the arbiters of the situation, and that to mee:i 
fist Parliament without having obtained Weve 
recognition of the country’s tights would le » 
forfeit all credit for other achievements. 

















Circumstances beget the men to deal with ler 
Count Okuma is an example. ‘The forme: bes: 
of the powerful Progressionist party (Kaishix: 
universally recognized as one of the ables «. 
most adroit statesmen of bis day, and occup):: 
a conimanding position in the Government, fc 
also exactly hited by temperament to refles » 
enforce the sentiment of the time, wi 
indeed, his whole character is in accord, 
with high sagacity and quick resource, he poses. 
an indomitable will and courage to stake e\ \ 
thing in the pursuit of a fixed resolve, Ass 
then, as he had taken up this question of Tre: 
Revision—having at his back the entire 1 
and the Government, both of them educated » 
bitter experience—inen felt fully and happiy p 
suaded that it had at length entered on is | 
stage. To negotiate: separately with each of 
yreat Powers—this was the broad concep 
the new policy. I have explaned in pis 
letters that, while the advantages of such aco: 
were obvious from Japan's point of view, 
difficulty of taking it was greatly heightered « 
the fiction of the most-favoured-nation i: 
Japan had promised by her early covenan 
whatever privileges she might grant to any Pore 
should be “freely and equally participated 
by all the signatories of the treaties. lo 
very plain language the arbitrary interpre 
had been attached that, if one Power pucls 
privileges on certain conditions, all of the t!.< 
came entitled to claim the same privileges ws 
ditionally —a form of participation which, inses 
being “tree and equal,” would be manifes! 
essentially free and unequal. [twas a cle: 
vantage, however, to the loreign Powers to c0~ 
and stand by this reading of the clause, » 
bound them together as a concrete and for? 
host. Especially was it convenient to the: 
States, which, besides having but littie o! 1 
wherewithal for barter, continued to enjiye 
territorial immunities without providing ~) 
adequate juridical substitutes. Japan, lor © 
inability to command a heaving, was dine 
put up with this figment of an uncor 
favoured nation clause, and to humour wie 
might have justly scoffed at it. But it uo. 
occupies the smallest place in her attention. S¢ 
believes that the world would never sanctio'* 
an injustice, once brought fairly under they 
eye. She knows, moreover, that she hee « 
no longer endure it. “Therefore she has apie 
the Great Powers separately, and has ha! 
satisfaction of finding that they are uot a 
to dealing with her in this natural anda 4 
manner. ‘The terms now proposed, though & 
less susceptible of modification ir 
must be regarded as Japan's ultimatum ino 
mental points of principle. ‘The sectecy pre“! 
in all such affairs during their early stages 
of course, be violated. Broadly speaking, bs% 
it is understood that the contemplated tread 
be chiefly commercial, and that concessions 
guarantees relating to jucisdiction will L 
bodied in diplomatic notes. — Revision of tle 
will be provided for on the Tines agreed to # 
conference of 18867, and the duration ¢ 
tevised scale will also be as then deter 
the end of which period Japan. will be 
autonomous in that respect. The extia-te: 
problem will be solved as follows, Fist, | 
prescribed date, which will assuredly fall | 
the first session of the new Diet in the au! 
next year, foreigners will be freely perm! 
travel, trade, reside, or own real propettt: 
parts of the empire outside the Himitsoi the | 
Weaty settlements, provided that, in ee) 4 
connected with the exercise of those pill! 
they become wholly subject to Japanese ji 
tion, Secondly, the treaty settlements wil 
as they are for a short term of years from tit 
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above indicated, at the end of which they will lose 
their distinctive character and Consular jurisdiction 
and will become in all respects as the rest of the 
empire. Thirdly, it will be agreed by diplomat 
notes that, prior to the opening of the country 
provided for by the fist arrangement, a number 
‘of competent foreign Judges shall be appointed to 
sit with Japanese Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, which has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
involving interests or penalties of one hundred 
dollars or penalties of one hundred dollars or up- 
ward: at such foreign Judges shall be ina 
majority in all cases wherein foreigners are con- 
cerned; and that the said arrangement shall hold 
good fora certain term of years (probably 10 or 
12), after which Japan will stand in all respects as 
to jurisdiction on the same footing asany European 
State. Fouthly, and again by diplomatic notes 
it will be provided, in respect of the second condi 
tion above, that the new civil codes shall have 
been duly promulgated and put into force three 
years betore the expiry of the time-limit therein 
Wenoted for the abolition of the treaty-port system; 
and that authorized English translations. of 
said codes shall be published a year and a 
before the said time of expiry. 
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Tt will be seen that these proposals, while not 
deficient in liberality, are vastly simpler and more 
practical than the extraordinary jungle of stipula- 
tions which grew up under ihe hands of the 
negotiators of 1886.7, a jungle in which Japan 
must have lost her way, just as surely as. she 
must have lost dignity by agreeing to enter it. 
No difficulty of execution presents itself on this 
occasion, and the new conditions, while setting 
forth all that Japan is prepared to give, will be 
recognized as equitably satisfying all that the 
Powers have a right to.demand. From Japan’s 
point of view—and it is well to ty and realize this 
—the case admits of little argument. Reminded 
that her civil codes are not yet in existence, 
and that, while promising at the last conference 
that they should be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of Western. jutisuprudence—as well as that, 
together with all changes that might be made 
in them during a fixed term of years, they should 
be submitted, vittually for approval, to the 
Treaty Powers she replies, finally and frankly 
—first, that they will be in actual operation before 
the end of the present year, their compilation, 
indeed, being already finished, and their re- 
vision ‘nearly so; secondly that the question of 
jurisdiction in civil cases was never vital in respect 
of extra-lerritoriality, seeing that, even in the 
days of Japan’s feudal system, Western Govern- 
ments agreed thata moiety of the civil suits 
in which their subjects or izens might be con- 
cerned (those, namely, wherein a Japanese was 
defendant) should be adjadicated by 
ribunals; and, thirdly, that, as to the nature of 
her forthcoming civil codes, the whole spirit. and 
history of her modern progress is a far ampler 
guarantee for this than written stipulations, how- 
fver stringent. Nothing, indeed is less con- 
seivable than that those codes should be in any 
way at variance with the entire tone of Japanese 
egislation since the fall of feudalism. Phe 
criminal codes have been in aciive operation, 
and before the wold, since 1882. Unanimously 
pronounced by the first. Western jurists to be at 
east on a level with the best achievements of 
Europe in the same line, they have been admini- 
stered without friction or embarrassment; and, 
Jespite the strong contrast they present to the 
Deaconian laws and procedure of feudal times, 
heir suitability to the nation’s condition has been 
ully proved by a steady decrease of crime. Fol- 
owing them isthe newly-proclaimed constitution. 
his enfranchises the people; insures to them 
security of life and property, and administration 
“fF justice according to the laws; declares the 
wits of the subject inviolable; grants liberty of 
ipee nd public meeting; bestows religious 

dom 3 separates the judiciary from the execu- 
ad’ guarantees its independence; gives the 
yation a voice in taxation and its expenditure ; and 
nakes the people virtually their own lawgivers. Tt 
vould be absurd to suppose that there can be any 
ing {vom the principles embodied in these 

igs a the progress of which they are the 
ruits, or that the civil codes will be any less 
vorthy of approval than the criminal ‘codes 
ind the constitution, Equally conclusive, if the 
past be any guide, must be the inferences as to their 
MGministration, That the Japanese people have 
noral endowments fully qualifying them to assimi 
Ate the great reforms on which they have em- 
jatked is attested in the clearest way by the ex- 
serience of the last 25 years. Western prognos- 
ications of embarrassment and failure have, as is 
yell known, attended each new departure in their 
laveer Of progress. It was thus with the postal 
ystem, int respect of which irregulatities and short 
mings were loudly predicted. It was thus when 
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their criminal code and police and prison systems 
were launched on Western lines, amid foreign 
forebodings of miscarriage of justice, increase of 
crime, and evils of other kinds. It was thus when 
they took to. financing, constructing, and working 
their railway system, unaided, in the teeth of 
gloomy prophecies of pecuniary disaster, profes- 
siona dering, and culpable mismanagement 
leading to injury and death, Tiwas thus, again, 
when “Ubey set themselves to acquire a wavy 
fashioned after Western models and) manned 
entirely by Japanese, despite the warnings and 
head-shakings of wise seers, who could see no 
fate in store for Japan’s navy but wrecks, 
explosions, and wrong-headed control. What, 
however, is the actual record in these and a 
multitude of other instances? Anybody who 
knows Japan can give the answer, and the 
only true answer is that inno one instance have 
the forecasts been in any degree fulfilled. Success, 
on the contrary, of the most marked kind has been 
the issue of every effort. Again, Japan's educa- 
tional system, telegraphs, and mercantile marine, 
her finance—pethaps the most remarkable feature 
of her record—her public works of many kinds, 
anda dozen other achievements, bear the strongest 
testimony to the capacities of her people. There 
cannot, then, be the smallest resonable appr 
sion that the civil codes—which, be it observed, 
will represent an incomparably less radical change 
than did the transition from the criminal laws 
of feudal times to her present penal codes—will 
either lack efficient administration or be out of 
joint with the times. As for the misgivings, 
sometimes uttered, that all this progress may be 
only a thin veneer, and that the old flesh and 
blood may reassert themselves one of these days, 
Japan answers them also by pointing to lier past. 
For, her reception of Chinese civilization 15 
centuries ago; her rejection of her own customs 
in its favour; her adoption of its best features ; 
her steadfastness in maintaining the imported 
system for hundreds of years, with only such 
modifications as her own improving genius 
suggested—these furnish exact parallels to her 
present conduct. She will be.at least as faithful 
to Occidental civilization as she was to Chinese; 
and, just she welcomed Buddhism for the 
sale of the arts, the sciences, the literature, and 
the elements of material progress that came in 
ils train, so, there is reason to believe, will she 
open her arms to Christianity also as the creed 
of the nations from which she is borrowing so 
largely, and with which she aspires to be ranked. 
What conceivable reason is there, it may well be 
asked, for excluding such a nation from the 
comity of civilized States, and condemning it to 
the stigma of semi-barbarous isolation ? 

‘That is how the position appears to Japan, and 
to those familiar with her modern history; and 
she has had no difficulty in resolving that, if 
just recognition of her title to equal treatment’ be 
hot voluntarily conceded, she will neither seek it 
any longer asa suppliant, nor stvive to purchase 
it at the cost of irksome and humiliating conces 
sions. She communicated her proposals as above 
outlined to the representatives of the Great 
Poweis—England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria—at the end 
of December. By special request, on grounds 
connected with forthcoming leave of absence, the 
United States Minister received the proposals a 
few days before his colleagues. He at once 
telegraphed them to Washington, and within 48 
hours was instructed by his Government to con- 
clide a treaty on the lines indicated by Japan. 
It is understood, however, that, as the Japanese 
Government desired to allow a reasonable time in 
the cases of other Powers, the new instrument wa 
not actually executed until late in Febru: 
Japan had previously concluded a treaty 
Mexico on terms of absolute equality. “Thus, 
there are now two Powers whose citizens will soon 
enjoy entire fveedom of trade, travel, and re- 
sidence throughout Japanese. territory. ‘The 
European States, however, still hesitate. It is 
not that they have raised any radical objections, 
or shied at the method of separate negotiation. 
But, though nearly 11 weeks have passed, none of 
them has as yet signified its assent. 

Meanwhile all eyes are turned towards England, 
It is felt that she has now an. oppottunity—if, 
indeed, it be not already lost before this letter 
reaches you—of wiping out some of the errors of 
her past policy in this country. ‘That she will 
consent finally to the Japanese proposals goes 
without saying. There is no more chance of her 
firing a shot or fixing a bayonet in order to per- 
serve Japan’s state of ostracisty than there is of 
her sending an army against Paris because of the 
writings of Max O’Rell, Even if the Japanese 
Government denounced the treaties—as many 
foreign jurists have long recommended—and de- 
clared that after a ceriain date every foreigner 
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coming hither should enjoy exactly the same 
privileges asa Japanese subject in respect of 
trade, residence, and travel, on exacily the same 
conditions, no civilized Power would think of bift- 
g an anchor or moving a battalion by way of pro- 
test. But, strongly though she has been urged 
towards it, Japan does not at present adopt that 
exit fiom ler difficulties. She invites a process 
of gradual release, by which interests and pre- 
judices will be duly considered; and she provides, 
asa partof il, special guarantees for the benefit 
of foreign residents, It is her ultimatum. She 
will assuredly carry out the programme, with the 
céoperation of the United States and other Great 
Powers, and with the approval of liberally-minded 
men of all nationalities. It is, moreover, obvious, 
on a very slight consideration of the subject, that 
extra-tertitoriality and the Constitution cannot 
exist side by side. One of them must go to the 
wall, and that one will hardly be the Constitu- 
tion, Why, then, does England hesitate; and 
what good can hesitation do? Is it wise states- 
manship to. yield reluctantly at the eleventh 
hour, when the certainty of ultimate yielding 
is plain from the outset, and when backwardness 
means the permanent loss of Japanese good-will? 
The present is a ctisis in Japan's history, It 
will leave a deep mark in the national memory. 
Sympathy and liberality in this effort to secure the 
siatus that her enfranchised people eagerly insist 
upon will assuredly be repaid in full measure. ‘To 
England she still looks, as the friend from whom 
she has had so much help in the past, and as the 
nation whose conimercial interests tank above 
those of all other States. Nor is it for us a question 
merely of sentiment and gratitude. To England 
the case holds out ce ions of a more imme- 
diately substantial * There is the fact that 
Japan’s foreign commerce is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, s0 that, instead of being only one-seventh 
of China’s commerce as it was ten years ago, it is 
already one-half, and will in all probability be 
equal to, or greater than, that commerce a few 
years hence. There are the facts that Japan is 
going ahead with astonishing rapidity ‘in’ very 
many branches of industrial enterprise, and that, 
with the active co-operation of shrewd [inglish men 
of business, the country’s development cannot fail 
to open up new and lucrative fields for the emplo 
ment of English capital. ‘There is, again, the fat 
that the unlocking of the interior will be the dawn 
of an era of heightened prosperity for the treaty 
ports, where the real property, mostly held by 
Englishmen, will become trebled or quadrupled in 
valiie. Why, then, the Japanese ask in amaze- 
ment, should England, of all Powers, show any 
hesitation? Is it, they add, conceivable that con 
ditions which the United States found sufficiently 
satisfactory to be accepted at 48 hours? notice 
should be viewed by England with disfavour and 
misgiving? After Great Britain, the United States 
have incomparably the largest interests in Japa 
and their citizens have certainly equal reason for 
scrutinizing the terms on which they agree to sub- 
mit to Japanese jurisdiction. Why, then, at this 
all-important juncture should there be set up 
between American liberality and British conse: 
vatism a contast destined to sow seeds of ill-will 
in the hearts of many future generations of 
Japanese? The answer can be one only, [tis 
ihe old story—perfunctoriness at the Foreign Office 
when interests of comparatively small moment are 
at stake. If Lord Salisbury had the leisure or 
the mood to look intothe situation, a statesman of 
his high calibre would not hesitate for an instant, 
But the question, doubtless, does not reach Lord 
Salisbury. It is suffered to be classed with the 
mass of minor business that lies in Downing-street 
pigeon-holes. Meanwhile, England may be be- 
tayed by sheer inadvertence into forfeiting her 
chance of winning the grateful regard of 39 mil- 
lions of the first people of the Orient, as well as of 
opening up to lier merchants and others a new 
and promising field of enterprise andtrade. Such 
opportunities were not neglected in the days when 
Great Britain laid the foundations of her huge 
Empire. ‘Their neglect at this epoch will assuredly 
be remembered with surprise and regret in the 
future. 

























































































‘The following article was published in the leading 
columns of The Times on the same date :— 

‘The letter which we print this morning from our 
Correspondent in Japan, on the treaty embarrass- 
ments of the Japanese Government, urgently in- 
vites the attention of public opinion in this country 
to a question which the Foreign Office seems to 
lave treated with unaccountable indifference and 
neglect, ‘The intercourse of Western nations with 
Japan has been conducted since 1858 on the prin- 
ciple of extra-territoriality. Foreigners have been 
admitted to certain localities designated by treaty, 
all having equal privileges in virtue of a most- 
favoured-nation arrangement; and their relations 
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with Japanese subjects have been regulated by the 
Consular jurisdiction accorded to the representa 
tives of the several nationalities concerned. Against 
the continuance of this system the growing national 
sentiment of Japan has for some time protested. A 
Conference Of the several Powers interested was 
held at Tokio in 1886 7, with the object of putting 
an end to the system, and substituting for it one 
of greater international equality between Japan and 
the Treaty Powers; but after much diplomatic 
paper-staining, the negotiations were broken off, 
and nothing substantial was effected, Since then 
agreat deal has happened. A new Constitution 
has been promulgated in Japan, and public opinion 
in that country has acquired « voice and a legit 
mate organ of expression. ‘The national sentiment 
declines altogether to submit to the stigma of 
inferiority involved in the claim of the Western 
nations lo extra-tertitoriality, ‘The proverbial 
three courses are open, The Japanese Govern- 
ment might denounce the existing treaties, and 
declare that alter the date fixed for their expira- 
tion all foreigners setiling in Japan must do so on 
the same termsas foreigners’ settling within the 
jurisdiction of any other civilized Power. Or it 
might attempt to bring about a common settle- 
ment with all the Treaty Powers, This course 
was attempted at the Conference of ‘Tokio and 
failed—mainly, it is alleged, through the blunder- 
ing of British diplomacy, which managed to 
strangle the Conference with red tape. Or it 
might approach the Powers interested separately, 
and endeavour to obtain from them individually 
what they declined or were unable collectively to 
grant. 

This last course is the one which the Japanese 
Government has elected to adopt, and as we 
announced some weeks ago, it has, in one im- 
portant direction at least, proved imediately sue- 
cessful. A commercial treaty with the United 
States was signed in February. Proposals for a 
treaty on similar terms were, as our Correspondent 
tells us, communicated as far back as last Decem- 
ber to the reprsentatives of England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria, as well as to 
the representative of the United States ; but except 
in the last case, no action had been taken by any 
of the Powers up to the date of our Correspon- 
dent's letter, March ith. The diplomacy of the 
United States is neither so dilatory nor So apa- 
the On receipt of the Japanese proposals 
the United States Minister tclegraphed them in 
substance to Washington, and in 48 hours he 
was instructed Ly his Government to conclude a 
treaty in accordance with them. “Phe actual treaty 
was not signed until the end of February, merely 
Lecause the Japanese Government desired to allow 
a reasonable time for the other Powers to express 
their concurrence with the action of the United 
States. Apparently this act of courtesy and for- 
bearance was wholly without effect, and unless the 
other Powers bestir themselves they must be con 
lent to see the Unit States admitted to full 
equality of commercial citizenship in every part of 
Japan, while they are confined within the limits of 
the treaty settlements and left to the barren enjoy- 
ment of those privileges of extra-territoriality to 
which they cling with such benighted infatuation, 
With the action of the other European Powers we 
have no particular concern. ‘They are the best 
judges of their own interests, and if they choose 
to neglect them we can bear the consequences 
with equanimity. But this country has a right to 
expect that its own Government should not be so 
unmindful of its interests. The time is gone 
Ly for insisting on extra-territoriality with such a 
Power as Japan. Our intercourse with that country 
must be determined for the future by a frank and 
rational recognition of facts as they are, and not 
by mere diplomatic precedent and routine, Japan 
is acivilized Power which is rapidly assimilating 
Wester ideas and adopting Western institutions 
Among the ideas which it has adopted that of 
international equality is one of the foremost. It 
we decline through mete indifference or through 
some diplomatic punctilio to recognize its claims 
in this respect, the position we at present occupy 
in Japan and the share we enjoy of its foreign 
conimerce will be taken by some other Power, such 
as the United States, which is more sensible of 
the commercial substance and less tenacious of 
the diplomatic shadow. It is idle to pretend that 
the institutions of Japan are not sufficiently 
civilized to afford adequate security for the rights 
and interests of British subjects. The United 
States Government is not commonly neglectful of 
the rights and interests of its citizens, and if 
the guarantees offered by Japan are c 
sufficient for ci of the United § 
cannot be reasonably comended that they are 
sufficient for Englishmen, Besides, the quest 
is uo longer one which England can expect to 
seltle exactly on her own terms. Either we must 

cept the terns offered to and accepted by the 
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United States, or we must yield the command of 
Japanese markets to our principal commercial 
rivals in Japan. To do this ata time when the 
foreign trade of Japan is advancing, as our Corre- 
spondent shows, by leaps and bounds, and when 
the opening of the Canadian Pacilic route has 
thrown new vigour into our Eastern trade, would 
be an act of commercial suicide. : 

‘The precise terms of the treaty with the United 
States have not yet been made public; but our 
Correspondent enunciates the broad principles 
on which the Japanese Government is prepared 
to enter into negotiations with the several Powers 
for the abolition of their extra-territo ial privileges. 
After a certain date all foreigners, being, subjects 
of any Power whic had entered into’a teaty 
for the purpose, would be freely permitted to 
travel, trade, reside, and own real property in 
every part of the Empire, provided that in the 
exercise of these privileges they became wholly 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction. ‘The treaty sett 
ments would retain their privileges for a limited 
period, at the expiration of which they would fall 
under the general_provisions of the new treaty as 
specified above. ‘The Japanese Government would 
further undertake, not'by treaty, but by diplomatic 
understanding, to hold good for a certain term of 
years, lo appuint competent foreign Judges to sit 
with Japanese Judges in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, such foreign Judges to be in a majority in 
all cases in which foreigners are concerned; and, 
finally, a similar diplomatic understanding would 
provide that the new Civil Code, which has been 
for some time in process of elaboration on an ap- 
proved basis of Western jurisprudence, should be 
promulgated and bronght into operation at least 
three years before the time fixed for the determina- 
tion of the existing privileges of the treaty settle- 
ments, and that an authorized English translation 
of the code should be published a year and a half 
before the same date. In our judgment these 
proposals are perfectly reasonable in substance. 
At any rate, there is nothing to prevent their 
being “made the basis of friendly negotiation 
with a Power which has given and is giving 
such proofs as Japan of its capacity to march 
abreast with the movement of Western civiliza- 
tion. In comparison with the substantial advan- 
tages which Japan now offers, and which the 
United States have so promptly and so 
eagerly seized, the privileges of extra-tertitoriality, 
to which in common with the other European 
Powers this country seems unwisely disposed to 
cling, are an absurdity and an anachionism, ‘They 
might have been defensible and even expedient 
when Japan was little known and therefore little 
trusted. In existing circumstances they are little 
short of an insult to Japan, as well asa serious 
hindrance to the development of English com- 
It certainly locks very much as ifthe whole 
ness had been so far left to the uncovenauted 
mercies of Foreign Office rontine, But surely the 
whole future of our commercial relations with the 
most intelligent and most progressive of Oriental 
races is not unworthy of the attention of the Prime 
Minister himself, 































































THE SALT INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 
ye 

The following information respecting the salt 

industry in Japan is extracted from a report by 











Mr. ALE. Wileman, of the Japan Consular 
Service :— 

In England and other European. salt-producing 
counties, there are, as enerally known, three 





sources of supply available, namely :— 
1. Brine springs. 
2. Rock salt mines. 
3. Sea water. 

In” Japan, however, the two former are con- 
spicuous only by their absence, and cannot be 
regarded as instrumental to any extent in con 
tributing to the wants of the thirty eight millions 
of population inhabiting it, ‘Their requirements 
in this respect are met by the evaporation of sea 
water in the numerous salt gardens, or salterns, 
scattered along the coast, which provide a means 
of livelihood tor many thousands of labourers. 

‘The salt industry in Japan, therefore, is con 
fined exclusively to the” littoral, offering, in this 
feature, a striking contrast with the same industry’ 
in England, where are large inland disticts, not 
ally in Cheshire and Worcestershire. 
he only allusion that T have been able to find 
referting to rock salt mines in Japan is contained 
ina volume of Government Statistics for 1887, 
where mention is made of a small mine situated 
in the province of Iwashiro. From this an aver: 
age annual yield of some twenty kokw (= 50°26 
cwls.) is obtained, so that it is, evidently, only on 
a very small scale, 

A glance at the following figures contained in 
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the Government statistics previously referred; 
which are compiled under the supervision oi: 
Statistical Bureau, will give some idea ofthe 
mous development of the Japanese coast, 
offering a large scope for the prosecution o 
manufacturing operations :— 

Lineal Area in Ri=English Mis 




































Honshit 1,952 + 4880 
Shikoku 451 127 
Kyashi oe BOL sessseane 52 
Hokkaidd or Yezo. 584 «- 1457 
Sado 53 ve i 
Oki. 74 - 185 
Awaji 38 8 
[Creare se OBS a) 
‘Ysushima . 186. 465 
Ryukyu .. 


Ogasawara or Bonins .. 
Chijima or Kuriles 
Various islands 


Total. 

From the preceding figures the interesting ‘x: 
is gathered that the total lineal area of the Jas 
hese coasts is 12,250 ri, equivalent to 30,635 us 

It should not be assumed that the wile « 
this extensive Coast line is suitable for salt makiy 
as many circumstances concur to rendera 
proportion of it useless for this purpose; and 
for example, the mountainous conformation of vw 
shore, which would obviously offer a natural 
stacle to the laying out of salt fields, or,agai, 
favourable climatic conditions which would des 
all attempts at a profitable manufacture. Fur: 
latter reason the whole coast line of the n= 
northern parts of Japan, namely, the Hokis: 
(or Yezo) and the Kurile Islands, amounig 
1,196 ri, or 2,989 miles, may be eliminated \ 
the preceding list as being totally unfit for 
of salt gardens, owing to the rigorous 
which distinguishes this part of the country du: 
many montis in the year, 

Salt making, thesefore, does not extend ej 
the limits of the island of Honshu, and Aon 
situated in its northern extremity, may be ai 
as the terminal point of the industry. in the nt 
Travelling southward from here, salt-piods: 
districts are met with in greater numbers, o 
they reach their culminating point the sw 
western provinces of the Island of Honsiy, 
what may be termed the Worcestershice + 
Cheshire of Japan—the Jissha Enden—or sali 
of the Ten Provinces. Here is situated the trueli: 
of the industry, and in this region it wasthat,» 
centuries ago, the manufacture of salt, by 
much the same method now employed, lat 
origin, according to tadition, in the diste 
, in the province of Harima. 
le names of these ten provinces, whic 
justly celebrated throughout the country io 4 
large area of their salt fields, and for their ¢ 
city of production, are as follows :— 

The most easterly province, Harima, iss! 
ed just outside the limits of the Seto Le! 
Inland Sea, on the shores of which all the 
nine provinces lie. 

Next in order, running down the coast, © 
Bizen, Bicha, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, and Ns 
These six provinces, together with Hatin 
one more inland province, Mimasaka, core 
one of the eight large circuits into which Jap 
divided, namely, the Sany ddd or Mountain fi 
Circuit. 

Another name applied to. this circuit, tore 
with the contiguous one uf the Saninda, is( 
goku, or the Central Provinces. 

‘There now remain three more provinces 
complete the half score. ‘These are Lyo, Se 
and Awa, situated in the Island of Shikok 
form part ofthe Nankaidd or Southern Sea Ci 

‘The vepresentatives of the salt industy i 
ten provinces were among the first of the inc 
of Japan to organise a guild for the furthers 
their common interests, ‘This guild, whi’ 
established on) a firm basis for the first time > 
thirteen years ago, although existing pievioe 
that ina more or less disorganised condi”? 
called the Jisshii Enden Kumiai kw: 
Salt Guild of the Ten Provinces. 

By Article 33 of the regulations of tle 
Guild the ten provinces are divided into ri 
wicts, each under the control of a distict« 
and these, in their tury are supervised & | 
central office chosen out of their number. 
The names of these nine districts *¢ | 
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follow: 
1. Kami Nadame District. 
Innami, province of Harima. 
2. AKO Distiict. Office situated at ke 


machi, province of Harima. 

3. Ry6-Bi District. Office situated 
town of Ajinomura, province of Bizeo. f 
is the name given to the two provinces 
and Bichii, of which the district is comport: 

4. Ge-Bi District. Office situated iv | 
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michi, province of Bingo. ‘This distwict comprises 
she two provinces of Bingo and Aki. 

5- B6-Ché District. Office situated at Mita- 
iri, province of Suwo. ‘This district is composed 
of the two provinces of Suwo and Nagato. 

6. Awa District. Office situated at Kurosaki, 
orovince of Awa. 

7. Té-San District. 
ame near Takamatsu, province of Sanuki. 
dan signifies Eastern Sanuki. 

8. Sei-San District or Western Sanuki Dis. 
rict. Office situated in Sakaido. 

9. Iyo District. Office situated in Imabura, 
rovince of Iyo. 

All the district offices alluded to above are 
rominent salt manufacturing towns or villages, 
‘ith the exception of Marugame. 

The central office of the guild having jurisdic- 
on over the remaining eight district offices is in 
larugame, the district town for Eastern Sanuki, 
‘here are no salt fields in Marugame, it having 
een selected as the head-quarters of the guild on 
2count of its central position. 

It is now desirable to offer some remarks upon 
ye area and yield of the 38 maritime provinces 
ot included in the jurisdiction of the Salt Guild, 

ter which the same course will be adopted as 
gards the area and output of the Ten Provinces, 
y this means a comparison may be drawn as to 
cir respective superiority. 


Office situated at Mar 
To- 








It appears that the 38 maritime provinces, not 
cluded in the Jisshi Enden Kumiai, possess an 
ea of 2,743 ch, or 6,722 acres of ground, de- 
led to the purposes of salt manufacture, which 
elded 1,071,581 koku, or 158,753 tons of salt in 
85. 

‘The total area for the Ten Provinces is 4,140 
3, or 10,146 acres, which produced 5,237,403 
ku, or 775,920 tons, in 1885. On comparing 
2 above two statements, and deducting the lesser 
al of the former from that of the latter state- 
ant, the following is the result :— 














Area, Yuno. 
Cho. Acres. Koku. Tons. 
8 Provinces «4. 4,140=10,146 §,237,463—775.920 
irty-eight provinces 
utside guild... 2,744— 6,722 1,071,581= 158,753 
1,397= 3,424 4,165,882=617,167 





We are thus enabled to arrive at the balance 
favour of the ten provinces, which is, in area, 
excess of 1,397 chd, or 3,424 acres, and in 
Id, of 4,165,882 kokw or 617,167 tons. Adding 
ether the same figures there are obtained the 
gregate totals of 6,883 cho, or 16,868 acres, and 
09,044 kokw or 934,673 tons, which represent 
area and yield to be credited to the 48 salt 
nufacturing provinces of the country. 


perations on the salt fields of the Ten Pro- 
ces are supposed to commence on the rst of 
til, and the season lasts for six months, until 
end of September. The manufacture of salt 
this date is prohibited by the guild regula- 
's, and any breach of them involves” the 
valty of a fine. In special cases, however, per= 
sion is granted to work beyond the limit above 
cified on the following system. All the gardens 
zach district are divided into 10 classes accord- 

to their productive capacity. Those which 
duce most abundantly form a’ group by them- 
‘es and are termed unclassified fields. “Against 
se the rule restricting operations to a term of 
months is rigidly enforced. ‘There are there- 
: two well-defined groups of salt pardens, viz., 
lassified and classified. The former contain 
best and the latter the worst gardens in regular 
dation of 10 classes. To those which belong to 
s¢ 10 Classes the privilege of extending their 
rations beyord the 3oth September is accorded, 
days’ extra grace being allowed to each class 
adescending scale; so that a garden ranged 
er class 10 would by virtue of its inferior: pro- 
tive capacity, be entitled to 150 days’ grace over 
above the proper limit of six months. In 
same category are included gardens which 
e been newly made, or which, owing to dam- 
incurred from storms, have been interrupted 
heir manufacturing operations. Isolated gar- 
s, situated ata distance from the bull of the 
in any particular locality, and those which 
ot attain the standard dimension of 1 cha 
1 (=3} acres), are also very frequently in- 
sorated in these 10 classes, as a compensation 
he various disadvantages they labour under. 
usual at one of the annual meetings of the 
d to decide what gardens shall be exempted 
ithe obligation of abandoning work on the 
ration of the six months? period, the right to 
 B favour being generally advanced by the 
esentative of the district to which such gar- 
+ may belong. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ever aaty 
(Revrer “Srectan” ro “ Jaran Mait.”] 


London, May 24th. 
The announcement of the abandonment of 
the Sugar Bill by the Government is premature. 
In the House of Commons the Naval Defence 
Bill came up a third time and was finally passed. 
The Princess Beatrice has been safely de- 
livered of a son. 





(Havas Teeeoram.) 
Paris, May 10th. 

M. Piquet has been appointed Governor- 
General of Indo-China ; Colonel Rheinart, Resi- 
dent-General in Annam and Tonkin, and M, 
Parreau, Resident Superior at Hanoi, have been 
recalled. M. Hector has been appointed Re- 
sident Superior at Hue; M. Britre, Resident 
Superior at Hanoi. The position of Resident 
General has been suppressed. 

Paris, 13th May. 

The miners of the Westphalia coal mines 
have gone out on strike. The strike extends 
to the workmen in similar establishments of 
the same region in the Essen basin, The 
strikers are in a state of exasperation which 
makes disorder and violence feared. The cause 
of the strike is the refusal of the masters to 
grant an increase of salary asked by the work- 
men. The number out on strike is estimated 
at 100,000, 





(From tHe “Sincarone Faex Parss."] 
London, May rath, 

There have been great fétes in Holland to 
celebrate the fortieth year of the King’s reign, 
The King issued a proclamation thanking his 
people for their fidelity during the days of sorrow 
and joy, and trusting that with God's blessing 
the house of Orange and the Netherlands may 
ever be united, and remain strong and free. 

London, May 14th. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, on being questioned whe- 
ther it was proposed to appoint a Royal Viceroy 
of Ireland, or if it was likely the office would 
be abolished, replied that the Government is 
carefully considering the matter. 

The Times states that the Samoan Conference 
is agreed as regards land control, the import 
and ‘sale of firearms and intoxicating liquors, 
and that the committee has decided in favour 
of a tripartite control of the Municipal Govern- 
ment of Apia. 





(Frost the N.C, Danny New 

Tientsin, May 18th. | 

The mat shed stables were burnt to-day 

during the Race tifin. - Nobody was hurt, and 
the ponies were saved, 
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NEXT MAIL IS DUE 





or 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & ; per N.Y. K. 

Kobe. 

From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong: per 0. & O. Co. 
Krom Hongkong. per P. & 0. 
From America ... per P. M.C 
#rom America... per 0. & O. 


Sunday, June and. 
Sunday, June 2nd.* 
Tuesday, June sth. 


Thursday 
‘Thursday, 








june 6th.§ 
Tuesday, June 13th. || 








* Parthia arrived at Kobe on May soth. + Oceanic (with Eng- 
lish mail) left Hongkong on May oth. ¢ Kashgar left Hong. 
kong on May a8th.. § City of Mew Fork’ left San Francisco on 
May rth. i Belgic left San Francisco on May asth. 


MAIL LEAVES 





For Europe, 













Hongkong. ... per P. & 0. Co, Sunday, June and. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, } per N.Y. K, Tuesday, June 4th. 

sper O. &0.Co. ‘Thursday, June 6th 

For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co, ‘Thursday, June 6th, 

For America.. ... per P. M. Co- Saturday, June 15th. 








For Europe, vid 
Sunday, June 23rd. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
anges 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Trains tuave Yorouama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 845,* 10.20, and 11 am.; and 12%, 1.30, 3.0, 
4-25, 5,10) 5-45, 6.45, 7-45,* 8,55, 10.05, and 11.15% 

pam, 

‘Trains teave Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 6,4 6.40, 
7.55,8.25,* 9, 10, and 10.0 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
44.55, 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do. 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go, 


Those marked (4) run through without stopping at ‘Tsucumiy 
Kawasakiy and Omurl Stations. “Those marked (1). tug 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kanagawa, 


NAGOYA-NAGAHAMA RAILWAY, 
‘Trans Leave Nacova at 6.40and 10 am., and 2 


and 6 p.m,; and Nacanama at 6 and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m. 


Farxs—Second-class, yen 1.53; 























-class, set 7. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Yoronama at 645, 8 55, and 10.55, 
am. d 2.25,3.40, §.40, and 7 j and Kozu 
al 7.15, 845. and 10.28 am.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 














To Hodogaya, first-class sew 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; (0 Totsuka, se 32, sen 
19, sex 9; to.Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen '13; 10 Fuj 

sawa, sen 58, sen 94, sen 16; to Hiralsuka, sen o8, 
seit 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sew 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 4.95, sen 75, sen 45. 


A tramway runs between Ko2u and Yeuoto (distance 4 ri.) 
inritisha may be hired between Yumoro and. MIvANosHtTA 
stance th r)- 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 


‘TRatns Leave Kozu (down) at 8.05 am. and 12.20, 
and 3.45 pm.; and SuizvoKa (up) at 6.20 and 10.4 
a.m. and 2.05 p.m. 

Farns—First-class, yen 2.67; second-class, yew 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 





SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave SaizvoKa (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am, and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
am., and §0§ pin 
Fargs—First-class, yex 1.77; second-class, yen 1.05 ; 
third-class, ser? 33. 


HAMAMATSU-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LRAVe Hamamatsu (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m., and 2.05 p.m.; and Nacova (up) at 8.4u-a.m., 
and 1.15 and 5.10 p.m. 
Fanes—Second-class, yest 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS Leave UnNo (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m., 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomira (down) at 10.02 
ath. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Suteakawa (down) & 
am, and 12,36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortyawa (down) at 
9.25 a.m. and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m.; Fuxusuims (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.93 a.m. and 3.45 p.m.; Senvat (down) 
at 615 and 10.25 a.n, and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

‘Trains teave Sutogama (up) at 7 and 11.05 am, 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Senpai (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusuima (up) at 6.go and 
10.26 am. and 2.36 p.m.; Koxtvama (up) at 8.30 
am, and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m, and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunoatva (up) 
at 6.25 and 910 a.m, and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 
Fanws.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, Yeu 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.18 j 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, Sev 2.25, 














SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

Trains Leave Suimuasut at 8.10 and tr a.m, 

and 1.50 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 

third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LHAVE SHINAGAWA at $.19 and 11.09 a.m., 

and 1,59 and 4.54 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 

and 12.20, 3.15, and 7.10 p.m, 

Farrs—First-class, set 39 

third-class, sen 13. 





second-class, sen 26} 





TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains neave TOxv6 (Ueno) at 6,9, and t1.4g a.m. 
and 2.45 and 5.40 p.m.; and Magnasui at 6 and 
11.55 a.m., and 2.50 and §.50 p.m. 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05; second-class, yev 1.96; third-class, sen 68. 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sreamuns tuave the Engiish Hatoba dai 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m. 

Yoxosvka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 


oom—Ferethit from | 








oogle N. D. Lloyds, 


oogle U 
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LAT, 


SHIPPIN 

peas 
ARRIVALS. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Sai 








Vusen Kaisha. 
Glenfruin, Bs 





Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Kobe Maru, J 

26th May,— 

pon Yusen Kaisha. 
Therese, German bark, 290, Moller, 26th May, 

‘Takao 6th May, 8,S00 bags Sug 
City of Sy 

Friele, 27th May,—Hongkong 

26th May, General.—P. M. S.S. 
Gaelic, British steamer, 4,2¢ 












ral. —O. & O.S.S. Co. 


Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
27th May,—Otaru 23th ‘May, General — 


Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Sakata Maru, Japanese stea 
28th May,—Sakata 25th May, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Daphne, German steamer, 1,395 


Evers & Co. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
: —Nip- 


28th May,—Kobe 27th May, Gene 
pon Yusen Kaish 


Totumi Mare, Jay 








ese steamer, 


25th 
‘May, —Fushiki 21st May, General.—Nippon 


sh steamer, 1,918, E. Norman, 
‘26th May,—Shanghai 22nd May, General.— 


, Haswell, 
ral. —Nip- 





7—Capiain. 
‘ney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
19th and Kobe 

Co 


Pearne, 27th May, 
“San Francisco 1th May, Mails and Gene- 


mer 1106, Spiegelthal, 


eneral.— 


Foss, 28th_ May, 
—Hongkong 22nd May, General— Simon, 


1,196, Steed- 


man, 2gth “May,—Otaru 27th May, Gene 


ral—Nippon Vusen Kaisha: 


Khiva, Biitish steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 20th 
‘ Nagasaki 


May,—Hongkong 16th May, vi 
and Kobe, General—P. & O. S.N. Co. 
Takasage Marn, Japanese steaw 
sey, 2gth May,—Yok 
"“Nippon Vusen Kaish 
Abyssinia, British steame 


M 
P.M. 














ryth M 
c 









Nagato Maru 
goth Ma 
Nippon 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,26 
a7th May,—Vokkaichi 26th May, 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
goth May,—Kobe 29th May, 
deral.—Niopon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,87 
May,—Hongkong, 23rd 
and Kobe, Mails and 
Co. 


















Esmeralda, British schooner, 130, Wiseman, 26th 
May,--Guam, Geueral:—Jardine, Matheson 


& Co. i 
General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
26th May,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 


General.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 
Orient, Ger 
May,—Nag: 
Oxus, French st 





sali, Ballast.—Captain. 








Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Victoria, British steamer, 1,530, J. Coundon, 26th, 
‘May,—Kobe, General-Samuel Samuel & 


ner, 1,230, Hus- 
$i) May, Gene- 


2,300, G. A. Lee, oth 
: » Mailyand 


nese steamer, 1,106, Ekstrand, 
e 28th May, General.— 







5 
Miuils and Ge- 









an batk, 461, H, B. Gontad, 26th 


ner, 2,39% Guirand, 26th May, 
“Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and General.— 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong D. A. Castr B 
Hardy, and J. H. Fawcett in cabin, 
Francisco: Miss A. Croker, and Mr, and Mis. B. 
Just, 3 children and servant in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Fra 
—Messrs, H. Russell, Y. Foo, H. P. Sawalura, 
. Dargie in ca For Hongkong 
Mrs. H. H. Robertson and servant, Mus. J 
Freiday and child, Mr. and. Mrs. Walter, 
Hanson, and servant, Messis. Charles, L. 
wert, Jow. S. Cho, P. Hastedt, and E. ‘IT. Mason 
in cabin. For Shanghai: George H. Worthing- 
ton in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss Everding, Mrs. Layton and child, 
Mis. Russell and child, Miss Smith, Messts. Na- 
gai and Tsuruda in cabin; 3 passengers in second 
Class; and 70 in steerage. 

British steamer Khiva, from Hongkon; 
Mrs. Mayet, Miss Mayet, and Mr. Il. A.W. 
Aylesbury in cabin. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, 
.C.—Miss Britton, Miss Hargrave, Dr. Suther- 
land, Dr. Lapraik, Messts. Parker, Galt, Aku- 
sawa, Mayabe, Doherty, Mitchell, and Crane in 
cabin; Dr. Hoffmann and Mr. Beaton in second 
class; and 40 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Marn, from Kobe :— 
Messi A.C. Dick, R. A. Garra astlack, E. 
A. Giifth, H. Papindick, P. Boewitt, and Dr. 
Auns in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong, 
vid Na aki and Kobe :—Dr. and Mis. Robins, 
Mc. Titlany, Dr. Dannets, Mes. Wright, Mes. 
Loo and child, Mrs. Wing Yee Woo, Mr. Ho Hoi, 
Mr. E. W. Rutter, Mr. and Mis, Macphersc 
Mr. Littlewood, M v Mr. BE. Coz 






























from Vancouver, 
























yerson. 






Mis, B, Fisher, Mrs. Eozman, Hon, 
1.G.), Mr. St 
M 


well (C 
nel and 
friend in 


uss, Mr. Reynolds, C 
Holdswood, and Miss Hall and 








DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for Hongkong :—Mr. Archibald Brown, Don Al- 
fonso Caton and native servant, Don P, de la 
Cotte, Mrs. and Miss Waddell, and Mr. R. D. 
Robinson and native set vant in eabi 














Per German steamer Geueral Werder for Hong 
kong :—Messts. Emil Leopold, Che. E. Petersen, 
it ih, E. Davidson, Pang Chung Ping and R. 





V 








‘lg abin; and 41 Chinese in steerage. 
For Genoa: Captain Frahm in cabin. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mis. and) Miss Hoffmann, Count E 











@Hlinisdal, Miss Céloron de Blainville, Mr. and 
Mrs, José d’Viiches, Mére Candide, and Sisters 
Marie Auguste and) Marie Gerasine, Mr. and 


N Forrester, three children, and 1 amah, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo, MeBlain, child, and 2 amahs, 
Mrs. Sievwright, Misses Sievwright (2), Mis. E 
Reis, Messr 


Ollivier, Langefelt, Villaret, and 
Henty in cabi 


Per American steamer City of Syduey, for San 
Francisco i Mis, B. Jost, two children, 
infant, and servant, Miss Crocker, Mrs. C. A 
| Roope, tice childven and native servant, Dr, and 
Mrs. ‘I’, [rwine Rowell and daughter, Mr, and Mr 
VY, G. Smith, Mr.and Mrs. M. Bernhardt, Mis 
Matheson, Messrs. J. Matheson, M. Delagarde 
J. Dampney, J. My Avad, Percival Lowell and 



































Co. native servant rate, J. B, Hardy, C. Danger- 
Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, Sth field, E. K. Benchley, LO. Kellog, 1. M on, 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. &| J. M. Chalmers, E. O. Schultz, and M. Cloez in 

S.S. Co. tabin, 


City “of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
1 Francisco, Mails and 


Friele, 28th 
Co. 





Sagami Maru, ai 
dine, 28th May, 
Vusen Kaisha 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Sw 
28th May,—Shanghai and ports, M. 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese ste 
agth May,—Kobe, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Pembrokeshire, British s\ 























ne 


& C 
Takasagé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,2, 
2g May,—VYokkaichi, 
Yusen Ka 
Nagoya Mart, 
Prot Ma 
usen K 









aanese steamer, 1,262, 
Yokkaichi, General. 





Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
goth May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, art 
May,—Hongkong, vid Kobe, Mails and Ge- 


L—C. P. M.S. $. Co. 


Digitized by Goc gle 





ese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
Niigata, General—Nippon 


ails and | 


mer, 1,350, Haswell, 
Mails “and General.— 


1,716, Williams, 
2oth May,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell | 
0. 


0, Hussey, 
Genetal.—Nippow 


arrew, 
Nippon 





Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and pout V. Bryan, Rev. 
J.B. Ayers, Rev. F. S. Curtis, Rev. S. Talahasu, 
De. Amerman, Dr. Imbrie, Mrs. S. Bradly, 
Mrs. J. Tratt, Mis. Mitamura, Mis. Morisuye, 
Mi ‘Tabor, Messts. Sayski, J. Mitamura, 

Mira, Moti, 8. Harima, Mine, 
Horton, G. HH. Worthington, 
Marshall Bazing, and Chew 





uw 












imojie, Murat 
T. Nobutsu, 


Thuba, Uyemur: 






a 


Mrs. and Miss Oyama, Mrs, Mori, Messrs. J. 
Grant, ‘Tamura, Kujime, Furukawa, ‘Tan, 
Oyama, and A. Bestin second class; and 77 
ssengers in steerage, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mrs. M. Mori, Messts. Stutehbury, C. Rohde, A 
H. Lee, Shaw, 5. Furukawa, S. Sasuga 
‘Nagai in cabins Messrs. S. Kujime, Ichikaw 
@ KK. Yoshida in second class; and 63 pas- 
re. 



























Captain Pyne, Mr. and Mrs. } 

ond Miss Patto: in, 

Japanese steamer Fanashiro Maru, for Ha 
M N. Tsuji 


od. a ic and theee children in 
abins Mr. C. Suzuki in second class; and 50 
engers in steers 












Origina 


















King Sin in cabins Mes. Shimojioy Mrs. Niru, |) 
AG 









Per J 


3.38 p.m 
and fine 


bound E: 
The B 


light nor 


at Yokol 


to Kobe 
am. 

The Gi 
ports :— 
had fresl 
mosa; th 








at noon; 





weathers 
boun 
p.m. the 


ship at 4. 
buoy at 





ed at 





tived at 
A 








oth si 


Ekst 





at Yokol 








and norll 


rough se 


from 






















1,243 chests; 112 head cattle; 2 
merchandise, 2,430 packages ; total 

Pet British steamer a 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Tea, 3,128 lial! cs 
sugar, 580 bags; general meichands, 3 
packages; Lotal, 6,838. 


May at 4.59 a.m. 
59 minutes. On May 23¢d at 6 a.m. lat. 4 
lung. 163.24 E., signalled the steamer is 


shima ; thence 








ing down the Bay. 
and at 3.42 p.m. Kannonsaki. Rounded 


ther from Rock Island. 

The British steamer Khiza, Captain Ce 
eports:—Left Bombay the 2oth April. 4° 
at Singapore the goth and left the 1st_ May 


Antived a 
ved at Kobe the 27th and left the 2 


tived at Yokohama the 29th, 
The Japanese steamer Tikasago Mari, 






The Japanese steamer Nagoya Mar 
rrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the 


hence to port fresh to moderate 


rived at Yokohama the goth May, at 115 

The Japanese steamer 
Conner, reports:—Left Kobe the 
hoon, and had Oo-shima abeam at 7.40 P! 
north easterly and _north-westerly 


3oth, al 10.20 a.m, 
May, at 3.35 p.m. 


CARGOES. 
can steamer City of Sydney, 





Hiyogs 308471355, 
Yokohama 233 so 
Hongkong 2135506 
‘Votal ... B34 6515 Gao 
Le ? 
Shanghai 7 = 
Vokohama ton 
Kobe 6 = 
‘Total .. us - 





apanese steamer Yokohama tor 


Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $257.67. 


sh steamer Khiva, from Hong’ 
gs; cotton and twist, 49 pic 
and ge 
1, 29,75 
Verona, from Hus 











REPOR! 





The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pe 
reports —Left San Francisco the 1th Mt 









had moderate to light weste 
weather throughout. | Arrived ( 
‘Time, 14 days, 19s 











‘ast. 
sitish steamer Glenfruin, Captain S 


man, reports :—Left Shanghai the 22nd May 


therly and north-easterly. winds 1 ( 
to port fresh S.S.E. winds as 





clear weather Unouglout the passage. A 
j 







the 26th May, at 7 a.m. 
an steamer City of Sydiey, ( 

Hongkong, reports e 
eather to Schoten Island; 
fine weather. Left Kobe the 26h, 2 








had fresh northerly winds. 





erman steamer Daphne, Captain 
Left Hongkong the 22nd M 

) to moderate northeasterly wind 
hence to puit light variable 





rived at Yokohama the 28th May, at 4.39p# 


The Japanese steamer Vamashiro J 
ptain Young reports :—Left “Kobe the 2 






had light south-westerly winds 
at 2.20 p.m. passed the General i! 


din, and Oshima was passed at 5 
thence had light variable winds, cloudy w- 
and overcast sky to 

abeam at 1] a.m. 
passed O. and O. steamer going west, and: 


Rock Island, woe 
on the 28h. At 14s 


company’s steamer Yokohama ilar 
AU3 p.m. Sagamt wes? 





4o p.n. and made fast to the co 
445 p.m. Had overcast, gloc 


Hongkong the 7th and left te 
it ‘Taleao the 17th and left the 21: 
Nagasaki the 24th and leit | 





reports:—Left Yokkaichi the 2°‘ 
iable winds and | 

on the 20th had light varialle * 

1, and hazy weather. Auiveds! 


ma the 29th May, at 10.45 a.m, 
The Japanese steamer Nagato Ia 
tid, reports : 







eft Hakodate the : 
Arrived at Oginohama th 
left at 10.20 a.m; had light © 
ther, with passing rain showers. 4 
yama the 3oth May, at 10 an. 

















ad fresh n 


th to westerly winds |! 





easterly winds, with clear wi 





Omi Mari f 








ato Rock Istand, which was 5 
Arrived at Yokohama 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


ene 
IMPORTS. 


Daring the interval the Yarn Market has been ex. 
cedingly quiet, not a single transaction in English 
pinnings having been reported, and the business 
lone in” Bombays has been very small. Cotton 
Yiece-Goods maintain their position with firmness. 
Both ol. Shirtings and 7 Ib. ‘I.-Cloths have received 
tention, and alarge business mighthave been done 
ad holders given way a little in their demands, 
Voollens are still firm, but there is little doing. 
Yarns.—Total sales of Bombays amount to 
20 bales. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—The sales consist of 
2,000. pieces glb. Shirlings and 10,000 pieces 
Ib. “T.-Cloths. 

Woottens.—500 pieces Italians have changed 
ands. 


























COTION YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, 01 $30.50 to 31.50 





DALY oes 























Nos. 16/24, Medium to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Nest .. to 33.30 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...... to 34.00 
Nos. 2832, Ordinary to 33.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium to 35 00 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Resto... to 36.25 
Nos. 38/2; Medium ta Best to 4o 50 
No. 328, Two-fold ence to 38.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay to 28.25 
Nos. to/+4, Bombay to 25.50 


METAL 
No change of any moment, The market is very 
iets although buyers make low offers for 
spot” cargo they are improving their bids a litte 
“futures. 








$2.90 to. 3.00 





Hat Bars, 4 





A 





































Nothing can be said as yet about the opening 
price of Cocoons; leaf is reported plentiful and 
cheaper than last year, notwithstanding the fact 
that more graines have been laid down for rearing. 
That should point to cheap Cocoons, a very import. 
ant factor in thé reelet’s calculatio 

Crop news from abroad also point to abundance 
in all sill producing counties. In North China 
the outturn will give an increase of twenty. per 
cent. over that of last season. In Europe things 
go well, and foreign markets are declining under 
the prospect of heavy supplies in the coming 
campaign. 

There lave been two departures since we last 
wrote:—the Oxus (26th) and the City of Syduey 
(28h). ‘The former carried 318 bales for France 
and Switzerland: the latter had 105 bales for the 
New York trade. These sailings make the pre- 
sent expoit 40,771 piculs against 38,269 piculs last 
year and 26,208 piculs at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—The only movement has been one of 
retreat, 80 piculs (taken into godown some weeks 
back), having been returned to the sellers. Prices 
nominal in the absence of substantive transactions. 

Filatures.—These have been in some demand 
for the New York market, and the following prices 
are said to have been made :—Nanshinsha $640, 
Hakusuru $6224, Toyeisha $6124. Iu Koshn sorte 
a parcel of Vajima is noted at $600, while Goshu, 
Hishu, and Uzen descriptions have been dealt in 
toa small extent at the same figure. 

Re reels.—Very small business. A sale of Ka 
fsuyama was mentioned at $640; beyond this 
nothing but a few sample boxes, 

Kakeda.—No transactions during the week, 

Oshu.—Demand suddenly revived, and two 
parcels Hamatsuki are entered in the list at $555 
per picul. 























quorartons, 


Hanks—No. 
















































‘lat Bars, Linch... 3.05 to 3.10 Hanks—No = 

ASund and square up tog inch. 2.90 to 3.10 Uanks-—No, = 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.90 to 3.00 | !anks—No, af (Shinshu) Nom. $510 to 520 
Nailrod, small size... 3.10 to 3.20 Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu).. «Nom, » 500 to $10 
ron Plates, assorted 3.30 to 3.60 Hanks—No .24 to 3 Nom. 495 to 500 
TieetTrons. «fs 380. to 4-20 Hanls—No. 3 vcs «Nom. 485 to 490 
jalvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 Nanks—No, Nom, 470 to 480 
Vire Nails, assorted . 230 to 5.00 Filatures—1. sss 650 to 670 
i Plateacpee hoe tones. Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deni 630 to 640 
‘ig lvon, No. 3 7 1.50 to 1.52) latures—No. 1, 13/| e 620 to 630 
KEROSENE. atures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 600 to 610 
sf EROSENE, latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 590 to Goo 
jales ave reported of 20,000 cases, Devoe latures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590. 
nging $2.06 and Comet $2.124, but there is no | Hilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 5360 to $70 
sal anxiety to purchase at these rates, and buyers Lieirae ie als oe Ostia Heat Nov tase 610 to 620 
lonly fill their actual requirements, Vessels] Reuece Nev the yao tains cn, See 
Care landing their cargoes, and stock is main-| Re teds—oNo. sri is dees eas 
aed at about previous figure, Re-reels— » 14/20 deniers, 540 to 550 
Quotations Kakedas—Extia . : 625 
hester " Nom, $2.10 to 2.124 Kaledas—No. 1 6v0 to 610 
banet eevee Beto to 22h Kaledas—No. 14 580 to 590 
evae fiapriaes tess 2.05 t0 2,074 Kakedas—No. 2 . 560 to $70 
ussian meni Nom. 2.00 to 2.024 Kakedas—No. 24. 540 to 550 
pee Kakedas—No. 3.01. 530 to 53: 
SUGAR 4 535 

aie " Kakedas—No. 34... = 

ieee artivals of Takao Sugar, together with| Kakedas—No. 4 = 

er grades, have made the market rather weak, Oshu Send: 0. i; 
the absence of any business we make no altera-| Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 550 to 560 





1 in quotations, Not a single’ picul of any 
cription has been sold throughout the entire 
en days. 














Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 


Export Raw Sill Tables to 3 





Ist May, 1889 :— 




















Swenene 18K MQ. 187-88. 1N¥6.a, 

Gacen,  itstane Matar 

Huvope sone 2U,1GU 175446 12,263 

aiwanfoo America 19,248 20,134 13,920 
intama... 

amiida. ete {Bates 49,389 37,580 26,183 

ake Piculs 40,771 33,269 26,203 

aver rents mews riewts 

Settlements and Direct 4 * e: 

Ex SET em acta 4050 38,300 26,300 

EXPORTS. Stock, 31st May vc. 1,300 4.450 7,000 

RAW SILK. Available suppliestodate 41,950 42,750 33.300 


tur last issue was of the 24th inst. since which 
+ Settlements in this market ave entered as 82 
Is, divided thu Filatures 103 piculs, Re- 
59 piculs, Hamatsuki 48 piculs, while Hanks 
a minus quantity of 78 piculs. Direct ship- 
ts have been 35 piculs, making the total export 
ness for the week 117 piculs 

7e have had a fair amount of daily trade, off- 
however, by a heavy rejection of Hunks, which 
ices the nett settlements to the figures given 
ye. Both Envopean and American buyers 
> been in the field to some extent; the former 
ing towards Oshu-Hamatsuki, and the latter 
ig Shinshu filatures of well known chops. 
uotations must be left unchanged, the already 
I stock is further reduced by returns to the 
ior, the tide having set in that direction once 














sports from the silk districts anent New crop 
inue favourable. ‘The weather is all that can 
csived, bright sunshine alternating with warm 
j Estimates vary as to the probable 
ral of new Koshw. filatures ; some dealers 

they will come in earlier than last year, 
s later. It seems likely that we may see 











WASTE SILK, 


Small and unimportant business of 87 piculs, 
distributed thus :— Waste Cocoons 28 piculs, Noshi 
57 piculs, Kibiso 2 piculs. Nothing in Mawata o1 
Stundries. 

The market is devoid of all signs of life. Some 
rather sudden arrivals have increased the stock to 
3,000 piculs, but the absence of good quality 
le interferes with trade. It is probable that 
little more will or can be done until new crop 
arrives. 

‘There have been but small shipments during 
the interval, The French mail steamer Oxus had 
a few bales for Europe, and the Canal steamer 
Glenshiel lias 23 bales Mawata for New York. 
The export figuies now stand at 30,526 piculs 
gainst 27,722 last year and 26,383 at same date 
in 1887. 

Cocoons.—Another sale of Kuewmai at $155 
nothing done in other grades. 

Noshi—One buyer has taken in some parcels 
of Foshu at $75, first cost. Filature has been done 
in Tragments at $120 and $130. 

Kibiso.—Nothig voted ‘beyond one sample 














advance-guard about the middle of June. parcel of Filature at $82}. 
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QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best — 
v—Filature, Best... $125 to 1324 
o—Filature, Good ... 5 to 120 
jo—Filature, Mediu 105 to 110 

ito—Shinshu, Medi = 
Bushu, ‘Good to Hes = 
(o—Joshiu, Best - 
—Joshu, Good ..... = 
oshu, Ordinary... oto 75 
lature, Best selected Nom. 110 to 120 


Seconds . 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 

KibisoShinshu, Seconds 


Nom. 100 to 105 





























piso—Josiu, Good to 45 to 40 
Kibi 35 to 30 
< goto 35 

32h to 25 
15to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best sacs + 180 to 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to gist May, 1889:— 
Swisow 1884.89. 1887-88, 1880-87, 
Pients, Brewis, Bieuna, 
Waste a 28,048 24,807 22,919 
Pierced Cocoa 2,478 2,825 3.464 
30,526 27,722 26,383 
Settlementsand Direct}. “ Suet | Segue 
xport from ast faly 3 Ss aE 
Stock, 31st May... 3,000 3,550 2,950 
Availablesuppliestodate 34,100 34,450 32,250 


Eachange.—Has declined to the following rates: 
—Loxpon, 4 mm/s. Credits, 3/13 Documents 3/135 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents 3/12; Naw 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $75; 4 ni/s. US.G., $75 
Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.90; 0 m/s. fes. 3.92. 

Estimated Silk Stock, g1st May, 1889 :— 

Raw. Waste, 
































ricuns. ricuts. 
Hanks. 230 | Cocoons .. ey; 
Filatures ~ 675 | Nosi S10 
Re-reeis ...... . 200 Kibiso 24370 
Kakeda ti... 125 | Mawata .... 40 
Oshu 60 | Sundries «. 80 
Taysaam 10 

otal piculs ...... 1,300! ‘Total piculs ...... 3,000 

‘TEA, 


The daily average of transactions in Tea during 
the interval has been 3,080 piculs. Buying is kept 
up in an extraordinary fashion, which at this rate, 
and when May and June shipments have reached 
the distributing markets, will make matters rather 
blue for local buyers. Settements for the week are 
21,550 piculs, making a total of 77,455 piculs as 
compared with 66,490 piculs in 1888. The 
present season's figures are 10,965 piculs in excess 
of last year's business for the corresponding period. 
‘The classification of the purchases is as follows :— 
Common 240 picuts, Good Common 5,270 piculs, 
Medium 3,285 piculs, Good Medium 4,280 piculs, 
Fine 4,190 piculs, Finest 2,685 piculs, Choice 775 
piculs, Choicest 580 piculs, and Extra Choicest 243 
piculs; total, 21,550 piculs. Prices declined 
fully one dollar per pecul all round with an 
easy market. Estimated Tea in stock is reckoned 
at 6,900 piculs against 9,400 piculs to 1888. ‘The 
steamer Glenshiel which is advertised to sail on or 
about’ the 8th inst., and the American ship Lucy A. 
Nickels, to sail about the same time, will take a 
large cargoes of Tea from both ports. | The Pacific 
Mail steamer City of Syduey, sailed on the 28th 
ultimo, took the following Tea from Japan:—From 
Kobe 255,785 Ibs. for New York, 143,744 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 37,112 Ibs for Canada, and 700 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, total 439,341 Ibs. from-Yokohama : 
169,919 Ibs. for New York, 222,782 Ibs. for Chicago, 
70,720 Ibs. for Canada, and 2,500 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, total 465,921 Ibs., grand total for both 
ports 905.262 Ibs. 























: ran ricuts 
Common... $313 tong 


Good Common. 














Medium : 15 to16 
Good Medium’... 17 to19 
Fine sistitasts 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 26 
Choice 27 to29 
Choicest ...... 30 to 33 
Extra Choicest 35 & upd’s 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has declined. 
Sterling —Bank Bills on demand. 
e—Rank g months? sight . 
-—Private 4 months’ sight .. 
Private 6 months’ sight .. 
—Bank sight ...... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight..... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 day 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ‘ 
On Shanghai—i'rivate 10 days’ siglit .. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand.. 
on New York—Private 30 days’ sight 5 
On San lranciscoBani Bills on demand. 74 
On San Erancecr -Pnvate 3odays sight... 75 
Original from 
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Conrorate MARK. 


2mrY 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
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June 16, 1888. 








ATKINSON'S 
74 ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
B} surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S 
QUININE HAIR LOTION 
BI ssurpanvod for promoting the growth and 
ice of tho. halt, 
tly harmlees. 
ATKINSON'S. 
FLORIDA WATER, 
Ban exocptionally fino pertuzne for the hand 
Horch distilled frou the choleost exotics, 
(ofall Dealers, and of the Mansfacturer>— 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
A White Tose" on a Golden 






January 5th, 1889. 


szins. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘Health 

forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 

Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 

Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 

Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 

service of the sick, with advice gratis, In a 

short time I had many applicants, to whom I 

served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 


are most useful to an explorer, as possessing | _ 


unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
zatisfies them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
putter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “stock.” 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 


throughout the World. 
Goog 


May ist, 1889. 
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MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED 


YARROW & CO., PO 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by 


. Ow’s 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
PLAR, LONDON, E. 


the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 









‘And see that each Jar bears Baron Licbig’s 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Boog Bree on Application to the 


Signature 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 













The Universal Remedy for Acidity of 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 


Soli 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


the Stomach, 





id by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 





KEATING'S INSECT;POWDER. 







} and all other Insects, 

are destroyed by Kew + Powper, which is 
ite harmless to Domestic Animals, In exterminating Beetles 
fhe success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 


BUGS. FLRAS, 














troubled. by those pests. It is perfectly clean in application. 
‘Ask for and take no other than " Kxatixo’s Pow s.imita: 
flons are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. ° Sold by all 
Chemists, in Tins ant Bottles. May 1. 1sins. 





CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: 


WITH THE 


LAWS APPERTAINING THERETO 
IMPERIAL OATH & SPEECH. 
HE above, in Pamphlet Form, in Wrapper, 


a3 stitched, has been issued THIS MORN- 
ING, and can now be obtained at this Office, or 
of Messrs. Kerry & Watsn, Limited, No, 28 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Post Free in Japan, 


“Japan Matt” Orrice, 


February 18th, 1889. Orig 
UNIVERSITY 
URBANA- 


“THE TOKYO MAIL 


THE ONLY FOREJGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED Ik 
THE CAPITAL-OF JAPAN. 





S¢-OHE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 
Journal published in Tokyo on Tvespat, 
Tuurspay, and Saturpay Mornines, price yen 
6 per Annum. Subscriptions and Advertise- 
ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
January rst, 1889. 


NOW READY, 


With Corovurep Pran, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘‘ Editorial,” written after a vist 
to the locality. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Ofiice, oF 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 





Printed and Poblished forthe Prormugton at 34. Maia Suet 
‘Setlement, by Jasxs Ettacorr Brats, of No, 2%, Blut 
NAPNABEE-Strinoay, Jone t, 189. 
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A REVIEW OF HAPAN 
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the section between Kurume and Hakata will 
also be opened before the end of this year. 





Tue bazaar at Osaka in aid of the Women’s 
Benevolent Society proved to be a great success, 
and resulted in a substantial addition to the 
funds of the institution. 


Resments of Amagasaki (Settsu) propose to 
establish a company to be called the Kansai 
Cotton Spinning Company, at Osaka, with a 
capital of yen 1,400,000. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Telegraph School, in Shiba Park, took place 
on the 3rd instant, in presence of the Minister 


of State for Communications. 


During three months ending March last, the 
number of screens made for export at Kobe 
was 4,457, and 4,301 screens, valued at yen 
19,458.12, were sold to foreign firms. 





Tha Japon Weekly Mail, 


("AIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








: NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
+ Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
ques be made payable to same ; and that literary 

uutions be addressed to the Eviror. 








Sarunpay, June Sri, 1889. 


YoxKouAMa: 








SUMMARY. OF NEWS, 








be at their best about the toth instant. 


‘Drovent and scarcity of money in Korea are 
visibly affecting the trade of that country, 


Trains over the Marugame-Kotohira section of 
the Sanuki Railway commenced running on the 
23rd ult. 








Tur opening of the Koto Railway, in Shiga 
Prefecture, will take place about the middle of 
his month. 


Revorts from Kobe say that the price of land, 
“ecently so high, has now taken a turn and is 
on the decline. 


{v is stated that Mr. Iwasaki has undertaken 
o build three steamers for the Osaka Shosen 
Xaisha, to be delivered in the spring of 1891. 





Tue quantity of soap manufactured by the 
Kobe Soap Factory during the first quarter of 
his year was 30,297 cases, valued at yen 
).708.918, 


THe funds of the new Kindergarten at Kobe 
iave been augmented by the sum of $143.40, 
he profits on a concert given in aid of that 
nstitution, 


ORK on the lines of the Kyushu Railway 
mpany has progressed considerably, and a 
nantity of rails ordered from abroad have 
\trived. ‘Traffic between Kurume and Futsu- 





saichi will be opened about October next, and!to_hay. | canes 
: Digitized by ( Ig 





Tur herring fishery in Hokkaido has been pro- 
ductive during the entire season, a miraculous 
haul of no less than 30,000 dod, equal to 
75,000 piculs, having been made in one day of 
24 hours. 





Laxce orders have been received for the manu. 
facture of paper lantems at Osaka for export. 
From that city alone last year 700,000 were ex- 
ported, but the number will be greatly exceeded 
during the present year. 


Iv accordance with a recent notification by the 
Minister of State for Finance, a Drawing of 
Seven per Cent, 
of yen 11,000,000, will take place on the morning 
of the 21st instant in the Bank of Japan. 


Pension Bonds, to the amount 


Tue Bank of Japan has raised the rate of in- 
terest for loans on security from 6,45 per cent. 
per annum to 6,%; per cent., while ihe rate of 
daily discount has been advanced to sem ify in 
the head office and sen 14%9, in all branches. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Japan Economical 
Society was held on the evening of the 26th 
at the Kairakuen at Kamejimacho, 
Kanda, and an address was given by Mr. Susumi 
on the comparison of freights by land and sea. 


Mr. Matsuparra Yosurwaca (Shungaku), ex- 
chicf of Fukui, has received the first class de- 
coration of the Rising Sun from the Emperor. 
Mr. Matsudaira, who suffered for some time 
from illness, has improved considerably of late. 


A new war-vessel, to be named the ashidate 
Kan, which is now in course of construction at 
the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, will be com- 
pleted before the gnd of next month. She will 
be placed in the first class of iron-built vessels 
constructed in Japan. 





ultimo 





Mr. Saxar Isoraxo, a glass manufacturer of 
Osaka, whilst on a visit to Nara recently, picked 
up during a walk a lump of coal at the foot of 
a mountain known as Tsunokawa. On being 
broken and tested the coal was’ found to be of 
very superior quality. Mr. Sakai is reported 
surveyed the district. and 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


found excellent coal cropping out of the moun- 
tains, ultimately tracing the bed of mineral over 
14 miles of country. 


Instructions have been given by Viscount 
Inouye, Director of the Railway Bureau, to all 
those having charge of railway construction, 
that in future no person shall be permitted to 
ride in ballast trains, except those to whom per- 
mission may be given by the chief engincer in 
charge. 





Tue laying of rails between Tategawa and 
Hachioji, on the line of the Kobu Railway 
Company, has been nearly finished, and an 
iron bridge over the Tamagawa River is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of this 
month, Traffic will be opened about the zoth 
of next month, 





Tue order for the curtains, cloths, &c., reguired 
for the Houses of the Imperial Diet has been 
placed with the Kyoto Orimono Kaisha, and is 
to be ready for delivery in May next. The 
material will be doxsu, an expensive silk stuff 
generally figured. ‘The Imperial crests, the 
&cku and &iri, will be the prominent features of 
the design, 


Mas. Yosuipa Tosuxe, of Osaka, is a brave 
woman. During the absence of her husband 
two robbers broke into the house and demanded 
money in the usual way, but finding none forth- 
coming, began to ransack the house, threatening 
the life of Mrs, Yoshida, who pretended to be 
paralysed with fear. They drew two murderous 
looking knives, and intimating what would be 
the result if their victim cried for help, stuck 
the weapons‘in the mats ready for use. While 
plundering, however, and before they could 
suspect her intention, Mrs. Yoshida seized the 
knives, and with a weapon in each hand so 
vigorously attacked the rascals that they were 
glad to escape. 


Imports are generally quiet, and the Yarn trade 
is drooping at lower rates both for English and 
Bombay spinnings. 





Cotton Piece-goods main- 
tain their position, and prices for heavy Shirt- 
ings and T.-Cloths are firmer. Woollens are 
unaltered. The Metal trade is small, and buyers 
seem little inclined to deal for future delivery 
at present. No fresh business in Kerosene ; 
quotations are unchanged. Sugar is very quiet, 
and sales have been limited. There is very 
litle stirring in Silk, though’ prices have been 
maintained by the demand that has existed fur 
home consumption. The stock in down to the 
neighbourhood of 1,000 piculs. A small de- 
mand for Waste Silk cleared off a few parcels 
of the best fibre, but the balance remaining is 
ill-assorted. The crop is going on all right, 
and new cocoons have been sold in the earlier 
districts, from whence new filatures in small 
quantities will be received during the latter half 
of the present month, The ‘lea trade continues 
large, and up to the present the quantity dealt 
with at this port alone is 6,000 piculs more 
than at same date last year. Exchange has 
streng thene|l considerably and closes firm, 
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perial Household was only 980,000 yen. In 
1887 it had increased to 2} millions and it is 
now three millions. The Choya Shimbun, not- 
ing these facts, observes that additional outlays 
[have had to be incurred since the moving of the 
| Palace, but that increased expenditure of the 
‘nature described above is also largely respon- 


NOTES. 








Tue life of the Empress of Japan is an unvary- 
ing routine of faithful duty-doing and earnest 
charity. The public, indeed, hears with a 
certain listless indifference engendered by habit 
that Her Majesty has visited this school of gone 


round the wards atthat hospital. Such incidents 
all seem to fall naturally into the routine of the 
Imperial day's work. Yet to the Empress the 
weariness of long hours spent in class-rooms, or 
in laboratories, or by the beds of the sick must 
soon become quite intolerable did she not con- 
trive, out of the goodness of her heart, to retain 
a keen and kindly interest in everything that 
concerns the welfare of her subjects. That Her 
Majesty does feel this interest and that it grows 
rather than diminishes as the years go by, 
everyone knows who has been present on any 
of the innumerable occasions when the pro- 
moters of some charity or the directors of some 
educational institution have presented, with 
merciless precision, all the petty details of 
their projects or organizations for the examina- 
tion of the Imperial lady. The latest evidence 
of Her Majesty’s benevolence is, however, 
more than usually striking. Since the founding 
of the Tokyo Charity Hospital, where so many 
poor women and children are treated, the Em- 
press has watched the institution closely, has 
bestowed on it patronage of the most active and 
helpful character, and has contributed hand- 
somely to its funds. Little by little the Hospital 
grew, extending its sphere of action and enlarg- 
ing its ministrations, until the need of more 
capacious premises, a need familiar to such 
undertakings, began to be strongly felt. The 
Empress, knowing this, cast about for some 
means of assisting the project. To practice 
strict economy in her own personal expenses 
and to devote whatever money might thus be 
saved from her yearly income to the aid of the 
Hospital, appears to have suggested itself to 
Her Majesty as the most feasible method of 
procedure. The result is that a sum of 8,446 
yen go sen and 8 rin has just been handed 
over to Dr. Takagi, the chief promoter and 
mainstay of the Hospital, by Viscount Kagawa, 
one of Her Majesty's Chamberlains. There 
is something picturesque about these sew and 
rin, They represent an account minutely 
and faithfully kept between Her Majesty's 
unavoidable expenses and the benevolent impulse 
that constantly urged her to curtail them. Such 
gracivus acts of sterling effort command admira- 
tion and love. 
* “i * 

As years go by the demand upon the Imperial 
purse in the form of donations or charitable 
gifts becomes constantly larger. The Japanese 
habit, a sensible and helpful habit, of presenting 
sums of money nominally towards the funeral 
expenses of a deceased person, butin reality 
towards the maintenance of those that were de- 
pendent on him, is faithfully observed by the 
heads of the Imperial Family. Whenever an 


official dies after services of length and merit, | 
the newspapers record gifts of hundreds, it may | 


be thousands, of yen, bestowed for the above pur- 
pose by the Emperor, the Empress, and even the 
Empress Dowager. These calls, supplemented 
by donations to.charitable or educational objects, 
represent a substantial item in the outlay of the 
Household, and are one of the causes that pro- 
duce an anoual increase in that outlay, Eleven 


ye ‘co the yearly appropriation for the Im- 
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jfunds for such a purpose should be ample, 


| impertinence of asserting that the experts of the 





sible. “This expenditure,” says the Choya,| 
“being on account of Imperial benevolence, is 
most important, and we have every wish that 


But at the same time we venture to hope that 
due circumspection will always be observed in 
applying them.” 





One of the most curious and unaccountable 
perversions of truth that ever come under our 
notice has to be placed to the discredit of the 
Nippon, That journal charges us with saying 
that the experts of the Engineering Bureau of 
the Home Office are incompetent to carry outa 
work of such magnitude as the Yokohama Har- 
bour. The charge is made in the most matter- 
of-fact, circumstantial way possible. ‘The 
Mail,” says our Tokyo contemporary, “referring 
to our arguments about the application of the 
portion of the Shimonoseki indemnity returned 
by America, writes an article in its favourite 
controversial style, the two principal points of 
which are, first, that by entrusting the conduct 
of the Yokohama Harbour works to the Kana- 





gawa Local Government, information of an 
essential character will be conveniently procur- | 
able, and secondly, that the experts of the En- 
gineering Bureau of the Home Department are 
incompetent to carry out a work of such magni- 
tude as the Yokohama Harbour (Vatmusho 
Dobok'kyvoku no gishi wa Yokohama chikko no 
goloki dat-koft wo nasu alawasu).” 14s, we 
trust, quite needless.to deny that we ever 
made use of any language capable of being 
construed in the sense indicated hy the Agppon. 
What we said was that the Engineering Bureau 
of the Home Department is, as we understand, 
primarily organized for consultative rather than] 
for executive purposes, and that its staff is not 
sufficient to warrant the contention advanced by 
the Nippon, namely, that the ratson d'étre of 
the Bureau is to execute all the important river 
and harbour works in the empire. The differ- 
ence between our statement and that attributed 
to us by the Appon is as the difference between 
black and white, It is true that our contem- 
porary has arrogated to itself the ré/e of pro- 
nouncing judgment upon engineering questions 
of a difficult and complicated character, and 
that in doing so it has displayed as much 
inaccuracy as temetity, But the consciousness 
of its own rashness does not justify it in at- 
tributing a similar mood to others. We should 
never be guilty of the gross and unpardonable 





Engineering Bureau are incompetent to carry 
out a work lying within the domain of their own 
special functions. Of the Bureau’s professional 
competence we entertain no manner of doubt, 
but whether ils organization points to these large 
executive duties, we venture to question. 

Artistic Japan, though thus far it has not 
carved for itself a large niche in the temple of 
literary fame, is certainly helping to disseminate 
the love of Japanese art objects in Europe 
Above all it has devoted its columns to awaken- 
ing fuller appreciation of the beautiful coloured 














prints for which Western collectors have begun 


Origin 
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to search with so much avidity, Thete 
little necessity, indeed, that the Frenc) thoi 
be taught to value these productions Of Japan: 
art industry. Always the pionects i 
criminating connoisseurship, French amacy 
began, years ago, to purchase Japanese jc: 
whenever and wherever they could fnd iis 
so that undoubtedly the finest collec: 
of such things are now to be seen in Py 
The editors of Artistic Japan une: 
this very well, but they doubtless think tha 
tide of appreciation is still rising and 
can help it to culminate. Accordingly i 
have opened their pages to M. Ary Renan,» 
discourses lengthily and interestingly on He 
sai’s Mangwa, often indulging in rapsodies:: 
brother-collectors, imbued with a propery 
will have no difficulty in pardoning. Wer 
not all endorse M. Renan’s dictum tha 
one can surpass the marvellous effects 
by the Japanese in wood engraving and col 
printing,” but we must all agree, if wel: 
anything about the matter, that these effects: 
marvellous, and that nothing can be more 
lightful than an album of coloured or w 
coloured prints, datlng Trot auy vtare| 
between 1750 and 1840. The enthi 
evoked by these remains of a highly attsic.: 
does not escape the crafty dealer. He: 
pushed up prices until a single wool: 
Harunobu, Hokusai, Toyokuni, Unmx 
any other of the great masters, a wood! 
might have been bought for ten sen as 0 
years ago, now costs twenty times that am 
Nobody complains of that, however: 
natural and proper that the price of Ja 
objects of art should ascend as the matke 
them widens. What we wish to vain 
readers against is not the exorbitancy of is: 
—the acquisition of a good thing being? 
worthy of some sacrifice—but a fashion « 
ception that has lately come into rogue 
appears that there are in Nagoya cerait! 
cut many years ago from pictures pa 
Sukenobu. The blocks are in fair con! 
though repeated use has more or less i 
the fineness and clearness of the lines. [ 
in black on white taken from these blocks 
still possess some value. But the deale 
content with impressions in Indian ith 
aliempted to reproduce the colours 
original pictures, weakening them to sit 
the mellowness of the pigments formerly © 
and employing old paper to complel: 
deception. An exceptionally clever “ 
based as it is on a substrazem of truth t= 
hanke have been largely purchased 2!* 
now doing duty in many collections as £ 
examples. Yet they ought not to dect* 
careful connoisseur, for, however excel! 
outlines and spirited the drawing, the 
crude character of the colouring shou'd!: 
preciated at once, In Nagoya—prove! 
centre of art forgeries—new blocks are #* 
now-a-days, with the names of “ Harunt’ 
“Utamaru.” These are less likely 10 
being palpably inferior in every respect 
things they represent. But the old bloc 
paper and new colours make a dangetou’ 
bination. Against both varieties of de 
collectors should be on their guard. 





























A very pleasant soirée was given st’ 
Bluff, on Wednesday evening, 2gth 0! 
7.30 pm. when the pupils of the Oo 
Union Mission School entertained a !212¢" 
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ber of guests at their closing exercises for the 
scholastic year, The new hall, a roomy and 
convenient building, was arranged for the occa- 
sion, and was quite filled with guests from 
Yokohama and the capital. The programme 
was long, but everything was so admirably 
arranged that there was no time lost between 
the events, and the whole was finished before 
len o'clock. Dr, Meacham opened the meeting 
with prayer, The chief feature of the evening 
was the music, in which several ambitious 
pieces, classical choruses, were attempted. 
The lady to whom is due the credit of hay- 
ng brought on the pupils so excellently as 
o make such an attempt fairly successful, 
vresided skilfully at the piano, while one of her 
yupils accompanied on the organ, a powerful 
nstrument of the kind. Among the girls several 
iave voices of a much better and richer quality 
han those with which teachers in Japan have 
ordinarily to deal. It was noticeable that these 
ine voices belonged, for the most part, to 
“urasians. The singing was certainly a rare 
reat, good in itself, and giving promise of 
till more excellent results in the future. The 
ecitations were carefully given, but the pupils 
save oid tv learn a More just intonation and to 
ct rid of the monotone into which Japanese girls 
re so apt to fal]. Perhaps the tameness of the 
ubjects chosen, in all cases distinctly religious, 
aay have served to intensify this characteristic. 
“he music of the “ Conquering Hero” chorus 
rom Handel's “ Judas Maccabeus” was set to 


ew words for the occasion :— 
New words by Mrs. Pierson, 
To the Air from Handel's * Judas Maccabeus."” 
1. Triv, 





Lo! the golden morning breaks 5 
Lo! Creation newly wakes" 
Hearts, prepare; your tribute bring, 
Songs of triumrh to your King. 
I. Dust. 
e the shining train appear, 
triking harps with accents clears 
Sorrow, tears, and sighing cease, 
Eternal’ Morning dawns in peace: 
IL. Cnorus. 

Lo! the ransom'd heroes 
J the glory light divine; 
Victory! their anthems 1 
Praise and honour to thei 
Hallelajah to his Name ! 
Hallelujah to the Lamb! 

Cntorvs Continvsn, 


Sing unto God, and high atfectior 
‘Yo crown this conquest with eter 














I praise. 


he admirable management which evidently 
2rvades the whole school—an institution widely 
nown for the excellence of the instruction it 
ves, was evident throughout. Mrs. Pierson, 
(rs. Sharland, and the other ladies of the staff 
e to be congratulated on the result of their 
bours. 





PROGRAMME. 






Pravtrs by Dr, Mescnam, 
Scripture Recitation Freshmen Class. 
eet itst Chorus froin Spohi’s “Gad, ‘iiou art Great, 

ietoy Spring ses enenssser ble TAY MUQATAG 
Recitation on Mise At Ivsownie 






rom Mendelssohn's Hymn of 


Miss Hinase, 
iss Tawanal 
Praise.” 





tecitation pee 
se Chorals from Mendelssohn's * Hirmia of 


driginal »- Misses Yantamorto, Saxtva, Kosvce, & Mort 


dialowite 
celta Miss Sucm: Seine, 


iss Kaxu xo. 
CMiss Kopavas! 








i Chorus trom judas Mace: 
Hvening . 

Psalm 23rd—Schubert. 
Xtrnct from the School Calendar—Anonymous. 
fev itation Miss Su’ka Ino. 

Air *—Handel’s 














“Lift Up’ your “heads 


coe Miss Yosntona, 
Senior Class. 





MissMason, 
Sat Miss Yosraawa, 
is the Lamb"—{Chorus from Handel's 
Messiah." 





ik time ago it was reported that candles pre- 
nted to the temple of Mongiean-jr in Kyoto 
re found to contain dynamite, and that a 
ious accident was barely averted. In Japan 
in Europe, itis usual to place large candles 


fore the altar, and to keep them burning during 
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The rumour that miscreants had 
plotted to turn this religious custom to brutal 
purpose made litle impression at the time, 
being treated as incredible. But we read in the 
Shogyo Shimpo of Tokyo thata similar attempt 
was recently made at the ongwan-ji temple 
in Tsukiji, on the occasion of the anniversary 
of Kenshin Daishi’s birthday, A candle weigh- 


the service. 


ing from two to three pounds was among the pre- 
sents made to the temple. Fortunately it proved 
too large to be used whole, and the acolytes 
proceeded to cut it in two, While doing so 
they found that it contained a quantity of some 
foreign substance whicli, on examination, proved 
to be dynamite. Had the candle been set up 
uncut, and lit during the service, the temple, 
the officiating priests and the congregation 
to the number of several hundreds, would 
probably have been blown up. Such is the 
story. It is credible in one respect, namely, 
that it betrays the same curious fatality which 
seems to pursue all inurderous enterprises with 
explosives. In ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred some element essential 10 success is 
But, on the other 
hand, is it conceivable that any scoundrels 
would be sufliciently reckless to resort to a de- 
vice so easy of detection ? 


wanting in these attempts. 


The donor of these 
immense candles must surely be known to the 
priests, or, if not to the priests, at least to the 
maker of the candles. If the thing really hap- 
pened, the police should have no difficulty in 
tracing the miscreants. Besides, the object of 
such savagery is incunceivable. 





“ Jaran,” writes the Vew York Zimes, “is in 
ap especial sense an American mission field. 
Of the 26 Protestant missionary societies which 
are labouring in that field 20 are American, in- 
cluding two Canada societies. The first mis- 
sions in Japan were begun just’ thirty years 
ago. Missionaries of three American churches 
—the Presbyterian, the Reformed (Dutch), and 
the Protestant Episcopal—arrived in that coun- 
try in 1859, and those of the American Baptist 
Union inthe following year. These four churches 
carried on their missionary work there—and it 
seemed to be not very encouraging work—with- 
out help until 1869, when the American Board 
and the Church Missionary Society of England 
sent reprentatives to join them, Since then 
other societies have entered the field one alter 
another, nine having joined the list since 1880, 
The Unitarian missionary went out in 1887, 
just two years after the Society of Friends 
(orthodox) had sent their first missionaries. 
European societies have been slow to ap- 
preciate the claims of Japan as a mission 
field. They have missions in China and 
India, but they have left Japan for the most 
part to America, Only one Continental society 
asa mission in Japan, begun so recently as 
1885. The Scotch Presbyterians, the English 
Baptists, and three Church of England societies 
have missionaries in Japan; but of the 443 
missionaries labouring in Japan at the close of 
1888 no fewer than 386 were from the United 
States and Canada. The number of mission- 
aries in Japan in 1888 indicates an increase of 
yo for the year. There are 249 organized chur- 
ches, of which gz ate who 














self-supporting, an increase of 28; 25,514 mem- 
bers, a gain of 5,785; 9,6y8 scholars in day and 
boarding schools, a gain of 2,553; 287 theological 
students, and 142 native ministers, The increase 


of theological students was 71, and of native 
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ly and 157 partially | 


| codification. 


ministers 40. The growth of hospital practice 
may be inferred from the fact that the number of 
patients increased from 3,334 in 1887 to 17,279 
in 1888. The contributions of native Christians 
for all purposes were 64,455 yew, an increase 
for the year of 22,883 yew. Independence is a 
maiked characteristic of Japanese Christianity. 
The native Christians show a disposition to help 
themselves, think for themselves, and to have a 
church of their own. The nucleus of such a 
church already exists in what is called the 
United Church of Christ in Japan, The con- 
verts of seven societies, all Presbyterian in creed 
and system, have united to form this bedy, 
which has its ministry, eldership, and judica- 
tories, and is virtually independent. This body 
has 61 regularly organized churches, of which 
28 are self-supporting, and 8,690 members. If 
the Congregational churches which the American 
Board has established join this organization, as 
they are likely to do—the question being now 
before them for decision—two-thirds of all the 
native Protestant Christians in Japan will be 
under one name, creed, and government 








Tue newsmongers of the capital are resolved 
that Count Itagaki shall enter the Cabinet if 
they can send him there. Every day new stories 
are circulated, all pointing in the same direc- 
tion. Some time before Count Goto became 
Minister of State for Communications, we our- 
selves, in writing of his probable assumption ot 
office, said that in all likelihood Count Itagaki 
would become President of the House of Lords, 
and itis to this contingency that rumour always 
returns after its various excursions 
directions. Thus certain journalists lately fore- 
told that Counts Yamagata and Saigo would be 
raised to the rank of full generals and removed 
from their present posts, the former being suc- 
ceeded by Count Itagaki and the later by Vis- 
count Kabayama. For a time this forecast 
received credence, but it is now again discredited. 
The ii Shimpo of Saturday writes that, though 
Count Itagaki’s immediate return to Tosa was 
generally talked of a few days ago, it is at pre- 
sent asserted that negotiations for his assump- 
tion of office have not been entirely abandoned. 
The new idea, according to our contemporary, 
is to give the President of the Senate a seat in 
the Cabinet, and then to invite Count ltagaki to 
accept that position, How it will end we do 
not pretend to predict, but what seems to 
emerge prety clearly from all these rumours is 
that Count Ltagaki does not object to enter the 
ranks of officialdom, and such being the case it 
is exceedingly probable that a place willbe found 
tor him. 


in other 





Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun, in a series of 
articles just concluded, discusses at consider- 
able length the subject of law codification, 
and in doing so deals with the Resolution 
of the Hogakushi published by us the other 
day. Our contemporary admits that from the 
point of view of that learned body their posi- 
tion may well seem unassailable. Bat it goes on 
to say that there are, in the special and peculiar 
circumstances of Japan at this moment, in 
respect of foreign as weil as domestic affairs, 
considerations that must be taken into account 
in discussing the question of postponing law 
To however, the Hoga 
kushe no If the work o: 
codifying the laws were deferred until suffi- 
the form of customs and 


these 


give attention, 


cient material in 
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precedents had been accumulated, the nation 
might have to wait for centuries. The prac- 
tical mode of procedure, then, is to adopt 
those principles of law that are capable of 
general and universal application, while at the 
same time giving due effect to such customs 
and precedents as already exist in this cquntry. 
Even in England attempts have been made to 
have the. mass of unwritten law classified in the 
form of codes, but these have invariably been 
unsuccessful, legislators as well as professional 
lawyers being strongly opposed to codification. 
It should be said, however, that in England the 
absence of a system of codes is not severely 
felt, the unwritten laws being for the most part 
sufficiently established and defined, and there 
being no want of competent judges to ad- 
minister and enforce them. But in respect of 
countries where no such exceptional conditions 
exist, our contemporary finds it difficult to 
understand why laws should not be codified. 
In regard to the Barristers’ apprehension that 
the drafts of laws now in the hands of the 
Government may be found to embody incon- 
grous elements and conflicting principles, the 
result of their having been prepared by jurists 
of different schools and nationalities, the Wiché 
Nichi expresses its concurrence generally with 
the view of the Hégasushs, and hopes the Go- 
vernment will take proper steps to ensure that 
in principle the codes now in course of com- 
pilation will be uniform and consistent. Finally 
the Tokyo journal concurs in the suggestion 
that the codes should be published in draft for 
the purposes of public discussion, and then 
Passes on to state the circumstances which seem 
to suggest the advisability of carrying the pro- 
cess of codification to a speedy completion. 
The first of these is the question of treaty re- 
vision. The strongest ground taken by fo- 
reign Powers in their opposition to the proposal 
for treaty revision is that the laws of Japan are 
indefinite and incomplete, that they are not suffi- 
cient to secure the rights of foreigners. Humi- 
liating though it is to have to meet such 
an argument, the Nichi Nicht is compelled to 
admit that in the past foreigners had reason on 
their side in their hesitation to place themselves 
under the jurisdiction of Japanese Courts of 
Law. Indeed the Government, perceiving the 
force of this, has devoted special attention 
to the improvement of the laws of the country 
_ and the training of judicial officers, and as the 
outcome of its efforts the Criminal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Proceedure were completed 
and put in force years ago. But there still 
remain other laws to be compiled, and the treaty 
Powers do not fail to cite this fact in support of 
their opposition to the Japanese claims, so that 
in point of fact treaty revision and law codifica- 
tion should go together. If the work of codifica- 
tion is deferred, revision of the treaties must 
also be postponed. Passing on to adduce 
other considerations that call for speedy codi- 
fication, the Michi Nicht remarks that in the 
existing slate of affairs there are many cases 
for which no definite legal provisions exist, 
either in the form of statute, custom, or prece- 
dent, as examples of which are cited matters 
relating to wills, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
the rights and duties of guardians (Aésennin) 
and of proxies, real and personal property, etc. 
Even in European countries the great mass 
of the people are unacquainted with legal affairs, 
but when necessary the points of law at issue in 
ticular question may be easily ascertained, 
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Here the case is entirely different. In many 
cases no legal provision exists in any form, and 
in these cricumstances the Courts are authorized 
to decide in accordance with general principlesof 
law. This state of matters is deeply deplored by 
our contemporary, for the result is that those 
judges that have studied English law apply its 
principles to the cases before them, while others 
for the same reason proceed on the basis of the 
principles of French, German, and Italian laws. 
This state of affairs can only be remedied by 
the speedy codification of all laws. The third 
and last circumstance that calls for immediate 
action is the promulgation of the constitution. 
Unless the laws are codified it will be im- 
possible for the people to enter upon the full 
enjoyment of the benefits conferred on them 
by the constitution, In support of this con- 
tention Art. XVIII. is cited, which provides that 
«The conditions necessary for being a Japanese, 
subject shall be determined by law.” Thus the 
enjoyment of public rights is only possible to 
such as are Japanese subjects; but the condi- 
tions necessary for being a Japanese subject 
are to be determined by law. Further the 
phrases “according to the provisions of law,” 
“unless according to law” and others which 
occur frequently in the Constitution, all go to 
show that the rights and duties of the subject 
are created and protected by law. Under these 
circumstances the speedy codification of the 
laws is a matter of absolute necessity. Themem- 
bers of the Hégakushi Society were apparently 
apprehensive of the importation of foreign ele- 
ments into the codes, but our contemporary has 
no such fear and points to the successful assimi- 
lation in a greater or less degree of the Roman 
law by all the modern European nations. 





Mr. Masuyrta addressed the students of the 
English Law School, a few days ago, in favour 
of the action recently taken by certain Hogaku- 
shi, as published in their Resolution: Having 
premised emphatically that the Association of 
Hogakushi had given the affair the fullest con- 
sideration before arriving at the conclusion em- 
bodied in the Resolution, he proceeded to 
illustrate the difficulty of condification by 
reference to the case of the Code Napoleon, 
which took four years to compile, despite the 
genius and power of Napoleon, and despite the 
assistance of the best jurists of the time. But 
the work that taxed France's strength so severe- 
ly was incomparably less difficult, he said, than 
the task now in the hands of the Japanese Go- 
vernment: for whereas the French jurisis had 
only to collect laws already existing, in Japan's 
case the codifiers are not Japanese, and the 
principles to be embodied in the laws are entirely 
new to the people, who have but just emerged 
from feudalism and are now in a state of trans- 
ition. Japan has no Napoleon, neither has she 
jurists such as Napoleon employed. The very 
idea of undertaking the work of condification 
under such circumstances is incomprehensible 
to Mr. Masujima. He is confident, too, that 
whatever may be the opinion of persons 
unacquainted with law or intent upon using law 
codes for some independent purpose, every one 
having knowledge of the subject and of the 
manner in which laws are developed, must ap- 
preciate the value of the L/égakushi’s Resolu- 
tion, The growth of law, he went on to say, 
must be natural and gradual, and no external 
influence should be suffered to interfere with its 
smooth progress. ‘Laws must be the measure 








of the civilization and national charac, 
the people. English, French, German, 
American systems of law have each thei 
special excellencies. Are foreigners ing 
tion to embody the characteristics of the 
nese nation in laws? Assuredly not, 7) 
being, therefore, neither competent J: 
jurisis to undertake the task nor suffi» 
materials for codification, the time must ic. 
hesitatingly pronounced immature for enteixy 
upon the task. Law must follow the 
of society : in other words, must grow out ¢«: 
necessities of the people. What is reo 
of laws is, not that they should embody ces: 
principles, but that they should be adap! 
practical affairs. At present a notion pr 
that Japan, being inferior in. citlizaic 
Europe, can win confidence if only she im 
Europe in every respect. Not so: the 
nese people must advance as the Jap 
people. European civilization is tobe us: 
only in so far as it may contribute to the go 
of Japanese civilization, A county, j 
must advance along a line of progress cong 
to it, and its law must grow naturally. 
only business of legislators is to see thal 's 
laws progress pari passd with society, 
sort of laws can be produced when fore 
ill acquainted with Japan compile drfse: 
bodying European principles ; when these 
are translated by men who scarcely tundes 
them, and when their phraseology is revi 
Chinese scholars? The result cannot fail : & 
unintelligible laws such as have not beta 
nessed in the past and will not be witness! 
the future. It will be impossible to find jx: 
competent to administer such laws.” Mr 1: 
sujima concluded by saying that what ise 
urgently required at present in Japan 
that the laws should be reduced to writ 
that men competent to deal with dificult a» 
of law should be educated. He deprecate! 
idea of compiling laws in view of the qu 
Treaty Revision, since the independen« 
Japan is not to be secured by appeals to 1+ 
Her best policy is to go her own gait.{ri 
and squarely. 
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The whole of this agitation, as dein 
Mr. Masujima’s address, seems to rest © 
opposition to the employment of foreign s¢* 
for purposes of Japanese legislation. Mo: 
what Mr, Masujima says is perplexing. ! 
wants Judges competent to solve legal cw 
but he wishes them to effect the solution = 
out the aid of written law. It would se? 
though, having imbibed the popular phe 
that one of the reasons why English Judgé* 
good is because English law is so compl 
as to be incapable of administration este? 
men of first-class ability, he proposes to & 
a cognate but even more effective proces 
development of Japanese legal acum 
quiring the Judges to administer laws ths'! 
no written existence. Mr, Matsujim 
studied English law and presides over 2 
where English law is studied, Were be * 
to say whether the decision of a Japanes:)’ 
in any particular case should be commen’* 
condemned, on what standard wot! 
base his answer? Would he consid" 
ther the decision was in accordance © 
the principles of English law, or v0 
be guided by its consistency with the * 
of Japanese law? If the former, what 40 
mean by condemning the introduction ** 
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vased on European principles? If the latter, 
vhy does he object to the laws of Japan being 
veduced to writing? We know him to be 
ncapable of attempting to incite or foster 
spurious patriotism or purely mischievous agita- 
ion. But this is undoubtedly what those that 
do not know him will charge against him. For 
he most carefully avoids the one crucial point 
of the whole question, namely, what are the 
laws at present administered by Japanese Judges. 
If there are such laws, then everything that he 
alleges about the insufficiency of materials to 
form a code becomes worthless. If there are 
no such laws, then what does he propose to 
do? This favourite process of his, the natural 
and gradual evolution of law—how is it to take 
place? Is it to be contrived by the accumula- 
tion of precedents; in other words by the 
decisions of Judges administering laws that 
do not yet exist, in accordance with prin- 
ciples of which they are ignorant? Or is 
it to be brought about by the Government 
issuing this or that particular law from time to 
time, as necessity—whatever that may mean— 
arises ? But Mr. Masujima has not the least shred 
of faith in the present Government's legislative 
ability. His whole speech is directed to prov- 
ing their incompetence. He accuses them, in 
so many words, of entrusting the framing of 
Japanese laws to foreigners unacquainted with 
Japan; of employing men ill versed in law 
to translate the drafts; of subjecting them 
to the revision of Chinese scholarship; and 
of producing an unintelligible, impracticable 
result, worse than any precedent and bad enough 
to furnish a warning. The Government there- 
fore are disqualified, and the decision of the 
present Judges cannot be taken as guides, so 
how in the name of everything practical the 
country is to get laws we cannot imagine. Mr. 
Masujima’s programme is to educate Judges, 
but he does not say how they are to be educated. 
If he takes them into his own College and 
teaches them the principles of English law, he 
will be doing precisely what he now condemns 
the Government for doing. If he trains them 
to apply Japanese laws, he must be able to tell 
them what Japanese laws are, and that most 
assuredly cannot be done without reducing 
Japanese laws to writing, which as we 
believe is precisely what the present codifiers 
are doing. Nature, Society, National Civili- 
zation, Popular Necessity—in these abstract 
agencies Mr. Masujima has unbounded con- 
fidence, but as to the process of putting them 
into operation he is carefully and consistently 
silent. Were it permitted to ask him to desi 
from inflated generalities to practical particulars, 
we should like to know how he would act with 
regard to the law of bankruptcy, for example— 
whether he approves of the present legal 
custom ; whether, if he does not approve of it, he 
would amend it, and in the latter event what 
principle he would follow in his amendment. 
If he goes abroad for principles, he stands 
at once self-condemned. If he appeals to Japa- 
nese public opinion for principles, then he 
appeals to something which, according to his 
own statement, has not yet shaken off feudal 
influences and is in a state of transition. 
As we conjectued ina previous article, and as 
we now know from Mr, Masujima’s open ut- 
terances, the real object of the Hégakusht. 
opposition is the employment of foreigners to 
assist in compiling the Japanese codes. And 
this oppasition is headed by a Judge and a Bar- 
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rister both of whom received their legal training 
in England, and of whom one is the chief 
patron and the other the President of an English 
law school in the capital. 


Tue term “ Barristers’ Association” is a mis- 
nomer, we find, as applied to the signatories of 
the Resolution published in these columns last 
Wednesday with reference to the imminent pro- 
mulgation of the Japanese Civil Codes. The 
Resolution emanates from certain members of 
a Society consisting of graduates of the Law 
College in the Imperial University, whose pur- 
pose as a Society is of a purely social character. 
Many of the most distinguished members took 
no share whatever in formulating and voting 
the Resolution, but on the contrary, opposed it 
in toto. Among these objectors it is sufficient 
to mention the names of Professor Hatoyama, 
Mr, Kato, of the Foreign Office, and Mr. Seki, 
editor of the Mich? Nicht Shimbun. Itwould, 
therefore, be a serious misconception to suppose 
that the Resolution has the support of all the 
T'ky6 Barristers or even of a majority of them. 
It is, indeed, supported by some men to whose 
opinion the public naturally attaches great 
weight, as for example Judge Okamura and Mr. 
Masujima, but the opposition is at least as 
strong, and it seems scarcely credible that the 
Resolution should command the permanent ad- 
vocacy even of those who now endorse it. 

Firs broke out on Sunday morning about half- 
past two o'clock in the tea-firing godown of 
Messrs. Cornes & Co., at No. 250, Swamp, and 





totally destroyed the building in which it origina- 
ted besides causing a good deal of damage other- 
wise. So quickly did the flames spring up that 
in five minutes after the first alarm was tolled 
their reflection lit up the whole sky, and in ten 
minutes afterwards the entire building was 
wrapped in fire. This stage of the flames of 
course baffled the.efforts of the firemen, who 
had now to turn their attention to the pro- 
tection of the other godowns on No. 246 
and 248, also owned by Cornes & Co. Large 
quantities of charcoal used in the work of 
tea-firing were lying in the yard which divid- 
ed these buildings from the flames. So in- 
tense was the heat, however, that the char- 
coal soon caught, and blazing in the centre 
of the open space formed a most serious danger 
to the adjoining property. Furniture and 
effects and as many baskets of fuel as could be 
handed out were removed, but the tremendous 
heat and the thick smoke eventually cut short 
operations of this kind. 
stationed in the main street “(Kaga-cho) had 
laboured to protect the property on the other 
side of that space. But the sparks fell so 
thickly and the heat was so great that at length the 
house belonging to Messrs. Vivanti and occupied 
by Mr. Hartley caught fire also. Some of those 
who saw theaffair do not hesitate tocharge the fire- 
men with the responsibility of allowing the flames 
to spread in this direction ; but on the other hand 
it was pointed out that for some reason a sutli- 
cient pressure of water was not at first available 
to reach the roof of the building—where the 
falling sparks first communicated the fire. At 
any rate the whole front of this house was soon 
in flames, and the property on each side, 
a dwelling house, and the offices of Messrs. 
Rosenthal & Co., were also in great danger. 
Fortunately, however, it was found possible to 
get the flames in check after they had complete- 





Meantime the firemen 


ly guifed the front portion of No. 168a., and 
caused slight damage to the neighbouring houses. 
No considerable quantity of tea was in stock in 
Messrs. Cornes & Co,’s godown but all has 
been practically destroyed. The work people 
were not employed in the tea-firing godown after 
seven o'clock, and it is believed that some spark 
from one of the fires had caught and smouldered 
in the dusty beams if the roof, for the 
fire broke out at the southern end of the 
building far from any gf the entrances, 
The damage, by the destruction of the build- 
ings and the tea stored in it, is put at between 
sixteen and eighteen thousand dollars, and 
occurring at this particular season the fire will 
cause much in convenience, Fortunately Mr. 
Hartley's furniture, &c., was for the most part 
removed before the fire got actual hold. The 
tea-firing godown and its contents were insured 
with the China Fire and Lancashire Insurance 
Companies, and the property of Messrs. Vivanti 
with the former office. 
. - . 

A good deal has been said in the Settle- 

ment on the subject of the deficient pres- 


sure obtained from the hose attached to 
hydrants. An explanation is now forth- 
coming. We learn from the Waterworks 


Office that the cause lay in the fact that while 
the main in the locality is only a four-inch pipe, 
no less than nine hydrants were opened on it. 
This drain proved too much for the flow of 
water, and as a result the pressure was lowered. 
Steps, we are informed, will be taken to guard 
against thus unduly exhausting the supply on 
future occasions, 





Wx have received two more letters about “ Shi- 
ga’s History of Nations,” but our correspondents 
must pardon us if we decline to open our 
columns to any further controversy on such a 
subject. The book only deserves notice on 
account of the important point of literary 
morality involved. There has been much super- 
fluous sparring on the part of its defenders— 
talk of what the perface says and of what it does 
not say, and of who Peter Parley was and who he 
wasn't, But the main charge of disgraceful pla- 
giarism remains unanswered and unanswerable. 
The book is not “ Shiga’s History” at all. It 
is a compilation from Peter Parley and others 
with annotations by Mr. Shiga. To call it 
“Shiga’s History ” is about as honest as it would 
be to don another man’s coat, sew a paich 
or two on it, and then describe it as one’s own, 
The volume can only be transformed into an 
honourable production by altering. its title into 
“Extracts from the History of Nations by Peter 
Parley and others, with additions and annotations 
by Shiga.” We hold it most unfortunate that 
any foreigner should be found willing to defend 
the course pursued by Mr. Shiga. There is a 
tendency on the part of Japanese writers at pre- 
sent to help themselves liberally out of foreign 
works without due acknowledgment of the 
source of assistance, and it should be every one’s 
business to check and denounce this tendency, 
instead of trying to defend it by specious plead- 
ing or seeking to obscure of its iniquity by rais- 
ing irrelevant issues. 


Tue performance of the Japan Mail Co.'s S.S, 
Tokyo Maru on ber last voyage from Shanghai 
deserves a word of notice. The ship broke a 
shaft en rouse from Shanghai to Nagasaki, but 





despite this accident she contrived to reach 
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Nagasaki on schedule time. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a break-down would have 
involved a delay of many weeks at Nagasaki for 
repairs, but owing to the providence of the 
Company's management the steamer had a 
spare shaft on board and it was thus possible to 
effect repairs and start her on her voyage again 
within three days. Meanwhile the mails and 
passengers had, of course, been transferred to 
another steamer and sent forward. ‘The in- 
cident certainly indicates an excellent state of 
organization. 


Tue letter of our correspondent “ Favete Lin- 
guis” requires a word of explanation. In 1879 
the American Master Mechanics’ Association 
appointed a Committee on Boilers, and in May 
of that year the Report of the Committee was 
submitted to the Convention in Cincinnati. 
Included in the Report was the following 
opinion, contributed by Mr. Howard Fry, Loco- 
motive Superintendent on the Philadelphia and 
Erie Division of the Pennsylvania Road :— 





“The superior economy in consumption of fuel by 
English engines cannot, of course, be all credited to 
the boiler, The valve’ g 
cylinders, especially as regards the posi 
steam and exhaust ports, and the great care 
e-lucating the enginemen, are all important 
the question of fuel consumption, 

“That the English engines are very economical an 
inspection of their fuel reports will show. 

“Looking over a number of such reports in my 
possession, I note that on one line, with frequent 
grades of from 1 in 50 to 1 in 200, and hauling 
passenger trains equal in weight to seven American 
coaches, with stops at intervals of every three miles, 
engines’ with cylinders 16 in. by 24 in, and four 
wheels coupled, burn 35 Ib. per mile. Express engines 
on a level line, making an average speed of 45 miles 
an hour, with train equal to six American cars, burn 
from at Ib, to 25 Ib. per mile 

‘On another line with grades of 1 in so and 1 in 
100, express engines hauling trains equal to seven 
American coaches, at_a_ speed of 47 miles per hour, 
burn 27 Ib. per mile, this being the average of a num. 
ber of engines, and not the best performance of one 

“Freight engines on the line last referred to haul 
forty-five English wagons, probably equal to twenty- 
five of our loxded box-cars, consuming 45 Ib. per mile 

"Another line reports an average consumption of 
35 Ib. per mile with an average train of fifty-five 
Wagons, the engine being 17 in. by 24 in. cylinders, 
and six wheels coupled. 

“On cne line express engines with sixteen cars, 
weighing 10 tons each, burn 27 Ib. per mile, and on 
another railway the express engines, with ten cars, 
burn 26 Ib, the speed in both cases being 45 miles 
per hour. 

“The methods by which such economy is produced 
are well worth study, and it would be an ivteresting 
experiment if some American railway company would 
purchase an English engine of a type suite! to 
service, and ascertain by actual experiment if similar 
results are attainable in this country. 


Attention was drawn to this Report, last Sep- 
tember, by Mr. J. B. Walker, of Oregon, 
who endorsed the suggestion made by Mr. 
Fry that the merits of an English engine 
should be tested by actual experiment on an 
American line. The suggestion was adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Company, They  pur- 
chased one of the compound locomotives of 
the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and placed it on the Pennsylvania road. 
The trials are not yet completed, or at least 
their results have not yet been published, but 
our correspondent quotes some of the opi- 
nions elicited by the performance of the engine. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that a loco- 
motive specially designed for the London and 
North Western will be at its best on the Penn- 
sylvania road, but enough has been shown to 
prove that American experts still regard English 
railway practice as the “standard.” Apropos 
the performance of the locomotive, we find the 
following in Engineering of April 5th :-— 


Mr. Webb's engine is apparently supplying certain 
instructive lessons. ‘They have not yet learned how to 
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ing, the arrangement of {i 





prevent smoke by the use of a brick arch, and the ad- 
mission of air through the fire door. ‘These things 
may do in Kngland but not in America, Our i 
temporary can scarcely restrain the expression of 
surprise at the performance of the English engine 
“ One of the most noteworthy features” he writes, 
the action of this Engine, and one which should g 
us all food for reflection, is the action of the fire under 
the infrequent blasts from the exhaust nozzles. The 
number of blasts in a given time is just one half of 
those from the common locomotive having the same 
size of drivers and running at the same speed, ‘Lhe 
reason of this is that there is only one low pressure 
cylinder. With these infrequent blasts, and with a low 
force of blast scarcely audible in the cab, the fire 
urned brightly and supplied sufficient steam for the 
locomotive to exert its full power on the very steep 
grades at that part of the line between Altoona and 
Gallitzin, before and after reaching the Horseshoe 
Bend. ‘This locomotive is fitted with a re-entering fire 
door, and the yery small amount of smoke issuing 
from’ the top of the stack showed the advantage of 
admitting air into the fire box above the fire and de. 
flecting it downwards upon the bed of incandescent 
coal.” 

Thus then it appears that after all coal burns much 
in the same way on both sides of the Atlantic, and that 
we really do know how it ought to be burned, 
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Tue wonders of the deep, and the desolation 
of the caves of ocean, are well described in the 
Catholic Magazine :-— 

Despite the fanciful pictures which some writers 
have drawn of the ocean bed, its desolation, at least 
5 deepest parts, must be extreme, Beyond the 
first mile it is a vast, desert of slime and onze, npon 
which is constantly dripping a rain of dead carcasses | 
from the surface, which carcasses supoly the nuurish. 
ment for the scanty fauna inhabiting the abyssal re 
gion—in some places more than five miles from the 
Sunshine—and the miscroscope reveals that the 
slimy matter covering this deepest ocean bed is 
very’ similar in coniposition to the ancient chalk 
of “the cetaceous period, while mixed with it 
here and there are minute metallic and magnetic 
bodies which have been proved to be dust from 
meteorites, At long distances a phosphorescent light | 
gleams from the head of some passing fish which has 
Sirayed thither from a higher and happier zone. But 
itiy not until we hive mounted a good deal nearer 
the surface that the scene changes for the better. We 
now meet with forests of brilliantly coloured sponges, 
while the phosphorescent animals swimming about 
are much more numerous, and the nearer we get to 
the littoral zone more and more phosphorescent lights 
appear, till at length the scene becomes truly animated, 
When only 1,200 feet separate us from the sunshine 
we come upon the first seaweed and kelp (1,200 feet is 
the deepest limit of plant life in water), but we must 
rise still another t..00 feet and more, and get as near 
the top as 130 feet before we find any ree{-building 
corals. As pitnts do not live in deep. sea, the deep: 
sea animals either prey on one another or get their 
food from dead organisms and plants which sink down 
to the bottom. Thus Mauyr says:—" The sea, like 
the snow cloud wih its flakes ina calm, is «lways 
letting fall upon its bed showers of microscopic shells.” 
An experiment proves that a tiny shell would take 
about a week to fall from the surface to the deepest 
depths Since sunlight does not penetrate much 
further than the littoral zone there would be beyond 
perpetual darkness but for phosphorescence. 
Many of the animals inhabiting the continental and 
byssal zones have merely rudimentary eyes; but these 
blind creatures have very long feelers, which help then 
to grope their way along the bottom, Other deep-sea 
animals, on the contrary, have enorinous eyes, and these 
very likely congregate around such of their number as 
are phosphorescent, and may perhaps follow the 
moving Iaimposts about wherever they may go. And 
so bright is this light on many of the fish brongiit 
up by the dredge that during the brief space the 
inimals survive it is not difficult to read by it. The 
reson why fishes and mollusks living more than three 
miles under water are able to bear a pressure of several 
tons is that they have exceedingly loose tissues, which 
Mow the water to flow through every interstice and 
thus to equalize the weight. When the pressure is 
removed they perish. In the Challgener expedition 
sent out by the British Government all the sharks 
brought up from a depth of a little less than thre 
quarters of mile were dead when they got to the sur- 
ace of the sea, 










































































Tur Hyogo News of the 3rd inst. gives the 
following particulars of the fire at Onohama 
Dockyard, telegraphic news of which we pub- 
“The 
immunity from fire so long enjoyed by Kobe 
has been rudely distuibed during the past few 


lished immediately after the occurrence : 








days. st there was the destructive conflagr 
tion at No. 62, and now we have to record a 
serious, though lesser disaster at the Onohama 


Naval Yard. About one o'clock yesterday! 











morning flames were observed by a vatix 
issuing from a store-house near the of, 
which were kept the engines, gear, and, 
of things belonging to the torpedo boas 
building in the yard under contract with ap, 
Company, On the alarm being given te 

engine belonging tothe establishmentwas: 

brought into play, and in a very short 
engines of the Concession Volunteer fx: 

and those of several Japanese Fire Con;: 

were on the ground. The Concession «:: 

were first to arrive, and it was fortune 

were brought down so promptly, for tei: 
containing the books and records of tis 

blishment had just commenced to burs, 
ever, the small engine of the Brigade :. 
the danger, and all efforts were then (ir. 
to preventing the fire, which had already 

to the stacks of teak and other valuable tc 
lying in the open part of the Yard, extend: 
the machinery and construction sheds. Jj 
time eight engines were playing upon ti: 
and their work was materially aided by 2! 
easterly wind, which helped to check te 
gress of the flames in an easerly dig 
Had the wind, as is so often is the case, been ir 
the west, there were no possible means ai 

‘o prevent the complete destruction of the « 
establishment. Fortunately the wint ox: 

in the favourable quarter, and, although 

clouds of smoke rolled over the neighbor: 
and sparks were carried past the boat-huny 
over the Canadian Pacific steamer i 
alongside the Pier Company's what, 
came evident that the strenucus exertion 

firemen would be crowned with succes. 
about five o'clock all danger was passed, 
was found that the six torpedo boats uniei: 
struction, although close to the fire, hades: 
uninjured. The damage, which tas, wels: 
been roughly estimated at $20,000, ws | 
confined to the storehouse in which it ogi 
and the stacks of timber, and this escal 
a very much more serious disaster is duc! 

Foreign and Japanese Fire Brigades, who” 
ed witha courage and energy worthy ofl 























Tur following Notice to Mariners, refer: 
the Loka Island Temporary Light in te 
po District of the China Sea, has beet 
from the Coast Inspector's Office of the In 
Chinese Maritime Customs :—Notice is le’ 
given that the construction of a Lighthows 
Loka Island—situated about 3 miles et 0 
south point of Pootoo—will shortly 
menced. On or about the ast June 1 
temporary sixth order fixed white light 

exhibited from the north point of Le 

will show over an arc extending from 

15 W. round by west, south, and east! 
N.82°E., the remainder of the circle le 
obscured by the high land of the islan! 

bearings are magnetic and taken from s#" 
The temporary light will be elevated ab 

















feet above the sea, and in clear weathers: 


be visible from a distance of 10 nautical ®* 


A description of the intended permanes!': 


will be given in a later notice. 


by a. correspo" 


Tue complaint made 


“Globe-Trotter,” on the subject of JP’ 


guides is to be endorsed, every wor 
The guides at present procurable by tr 
are a disgrace to the country, Not 





they incompetent, in the great majorly 00% 


but what is worse, they have carried the 
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of commissions to an extent that is gross 
swindling. We speak with absolute knowledge 
when we say that it is practically impossible for 
@ traveller to buy anything in Japan unless a 
commission of ten per cent. goes into the 
pocket of his guide. Not merely does this hold 
in respect of articles purchased with the guide's 
direct assistance. It is true also of articles 
purchased independently, if payment is made for 
them through the guide's hands. In short, out 
of every yen that a traveller disburses through 
his guide, ten sen go into the latter's pocket, 
whether hotel bills, jinrikésha fares, or anything 
else be inquestion, The dealers know this and 
provide for it in their prices. We ourselves have 
often remonstrated with them on the subject, and 
urged ‘some of the more respectable and re- 
spected to stoutly oppose such an iniquitous 
custom. Their answer is invariably the same : 
they would fain put an end to it, but they are 
helpless. The guide has them in his power. 
If they refuse to pay his commission, he simply 
takes care that his employers do not go to their 
shops. Itis a most complete tyranny. Suppose, 
a traveller comes here with letters of introduc- 
tion, and is taken round by an old resident. 
If he buys anything he naturally has it sent to 
his hotel, and then employs his guide to settle 
the bill. The merchant refuses to pay a com- 
mission on the ground that the guide had no 
hand or part in directing the traveller's choice 
of a shop. The guide does not venture to 
press the matter, but takes very good care 
that both he and all the other guides shall boy- 
cott the recalcitrant merchant in future. No 
tradesman will invite this risk, and so the system 
flourishes vigorously. Perhaps in justice we 
should go a step farther and say that the 
domestic servants of many foreign residents 
treat their master's friends just as mercilessly, 
but that is beside our immediate theme. What 
is to be done then about these villainous 
guides? Some of them doubtless have good 
impulses and would be pleased to follow them, 
but the leaven of iniquity has infected the whole 
lump and there is no health in it. Would it be 
possible to bring about a corrective combination 
among Japanese dealers, hotel keepers, jinréhi- 
sha owners, and so forth? Impossible, we fear. 
Of curio-dealers, for example, there are not in 
Téokyd around dozen really worthy of a visit 
froma traveller, yet it has never occurred to the 
units of this little coterie that by simply joining 
hands they might form a circle within which all 
talk of commissions to guides would be effectually 
silenced. The plain truth is that they cannot 
trustoneanother. Seven out of the twelve might 
keep faith, but the remaining five would have a 
finetime, paying their ten percent. as of old and 
enjoying a monopoly of all the globe-trotters. 
Then there is the question of incompetence. 
The English of the majority of the guides is a 
burlesque ; they frequently behave with studied 
disrespect to their employers—witness the 
amount of attention they cooly engross at a 
tea-house while their employer is present—they 
put on offensively uppish manners, and they 
too often try to exalt themselves by abusing the 
people and things of their country. In short 
they are a bad lot all round, and as ‘‘ Globe- 
trotter” justly predicts, unless they can be 
improved upon, the number of tourists visiting 
Japan will inevitably diminish, Cannot any 
influential Japanese be induced to take up this 
matter? It is quite sufficiently important to 
receive earnest attention. Last year—or was it 
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the year before ?—Mr. Masuda, of the Mitsui 
Bussan Kwaisha, spoke of forming a Tourists’ 
Aid Society, which should take means to supply 
travellers with every facility, inclusive of com- 
petent, honest guides. The Society was to do 
its work gratis, a fatal element which enabled 
us to foresee from the outset that the scheme 
would never be put into practice. But tourists 
don't want to be served for nothing. They 
have no desire to be under a compliment to 
anyone. They wish to pay their way fairly and 
squarely, and they would be only too glad to 
disburse a small fee if they could be protected 
against the inconveniences of which our cor- 
respondent complains. We beg of Mr. Masuda, 
therefore, to resuscitate his excellent project, 
placing it on a practical not a sentimental basis. 
Without the assistance of some men like him, 
nothing effective can be done, and that would 
be more than a pity. 





Tue Hogaku Kyokai held its lecture meeting 
on the afternoon of the 2nd instant, in the Uni- 
versity Lecture Hall, Hitotsubashi Soto, Kanda. 
Professor Patronostro, Mr. Masujima, and Pro- 
fessor Hatoyama were speakers. Professor 
Patronostro’s theme was the “ Duty of Jurists 
in the Present Day.” Mr. Masujima and Pro- 
fessor Hatoyama spoke on the question of the 
Japanese civil codes, the former favouring and 
enlarging the views of the Hégakushi as set 
forth in their recent resolution, and the latter 
opposing them. Professor Hatoyama spoke 
thus :—Those who are inclined to think that the 
time has not yet arrived for the codification of 
our civil laws, maintain that legal questions 
must not be mixed with political. That is all 
right in the abstract. But the question of codi- 
fication is a political question for us, in a sense, 
and there is no impropriety in considering 
it from a political point of view. It would be 
of course unwise were laws to be codified solely 
in view of Treaty Revision, since then we 
should be legislating for the benefit of not more 
than two thousand’ foreigners (Chinese except- 
ed), instead of for the sake of thirty-nine 
millions of Japanese. However, if it appears 
that the codification of the laws, while highly 
beneficial to the nation, is at the same time 
accompanied by some advantageous results in 
respect of the revision of its Treaties, there can 
be, as it seems to me, no valid objection to 
viewing the matter more or less in connection 
with this problem of our foreign relations. It is 
generally maintained that our laws are indefi- 
nite and obscure, but I think it would be more 
correct to say, instead, thatin many cases we 
have no Jaw at all. Where is the law of civil 
procedure? Where the law of companies? 
And where the law of contract? Mr. Masujima 
has told you that, however obscure or indefinite 
our laws may be, our rights are secure and our 
obligations definite since we have courts of law 
and officers of justice. 





But what standard are 
our judges to go by in administering justice ? 
The rule is that the judges should follow custom 
when there is no legal provision bearing upon 
any given case, and that, when there is neither 
law nor custom, they should he guided by 
the general principles of justice. General 
principles of justice! Those that have stu- 
died English law, will naturally consider 
that the principles they have learnt are 
the only true ones, while the students of every 
other school will hold similarly special views. 
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which has been declared invalid by one judge, 
will be pronounced entirely legal by another, 
while a third may give a decision differing from 
both. Thus the rights and obligations of our 
people are in danger of being interpreted by 
each judge in a different way. To take a prac- 
lical instance. If contracts which are valid at 
Osaka were invalid in Tokyo, how could the 
merchants of the two places safely engage in 
business with each other? Now codification 
will correct such inconveniences since it in- 
troduces unity into the administration of justice. 
Some people also dwell on the importance 
of paying due regard to the customs of the 
people. I do not by any means maintain 
that laws should be codified independently of 
customs. I am of opinion that our customs 
must be duly considered in connection with 
every part of the laws to be codified, and not 
merely as regards laws pertaining to personal 
status, to inheritance, and so forth, as is main- 
tained by some who are favourable to codifica- 
tion. In short, I say that the laws must be in 
harmony with the customs prevailing in the 
Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and almost every other civili- 
zed appliance have been introduced into this 
country, and are working in a very satisfactory 
manner. The existence of these things implies 
a series of conditions requiring the enact- 
ment of laws which must be in their spirit 
Western. We do not imitate Western laws, 
but we enact these laws because the social 
conditions of the country demand them. As 
to personal status and inheritance, I do not 
think that there is a single custom worth pre- 
serving in this direction. In fact, we no longer 
observe in practice any of the customs pertaining 
to such matters. For instance, nobody thinks 
now-a-days of making practical application of 
the “seven reasons for divorce.” To attempt 
to preserve longer observed is 
surely not a good way of adapting laws to the 
conditions of the people. It may still be urged 
that only such laws as are imperatively neces- 
sary should be enacted, leaving the work of 
codification to a future date. I must differ from 
this view. It is far more advantageous to 
compile all laws at one time than to leave them 
to be enacted one after another at different 
times. Among the advantages of simultaneous 
codification I may mention one, namely, that 
the same words are used with the same meaning 
thoughout the whole codes, while if laws are 
enacted at different times, there is serious 
danger of much inconvenience being occasion- 
ed by unavoidable diversity in the meaning 
attached to the same words in different laws. 


present social condition of the people. 


customs no 


Tux political prophets have proved to be entire- 
ly wrong in their forecasts about the ‘successor 
of the late Mr. Shioda, The Government have 
chosen Mr, Otori Keisuke to represent Japan 
at the Peking Court. Mr. Otori is one of the 
most widely known officials in Japan, and cer- 
tainly one of the ablest. A curious resemblance 
between his career and that of Admiral Vis- 
count Enomoto is still further established by 
this nomination. Messrs. Enomoto and Otori 
were among the first students sent abroad by 
the Tokugawa Government to learn the art of 
war as it was practised in the West, and on their 
return to Japan they were soon called on to 
prove how they had profited by their wip. Mr. 
Otori distinguished himself greatly in the brief 








Thus it may possibly happen that a contract, 


struggle that accompanied the fall of the Re- 
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gency. He showed no little military talent, 
friends and foes alike applauding his tactics 
When all hope of successful resistance 

abandoned in Tékyé, he retired with Admi 
ral Enomoto to Hakodate, and then became 
Vice-President of the New Republic set up by 
the fugitives, a scheme that quickly met with 
the fate its projectors might have anticipated. 
This incident would assuredly have ended the 
public career of a less gifted man. But Mr. 
Otori soon lived it down, and the Centralized 
Government had the wisdom to make speedy 
use of his abilities. After long service in the 
Department of Public Works, including several 
years as Director of the Engineering College, 
he became President of the Nobles’ School and 
from that position passed into the Senate, whence 
He ought to 





he now emerges to go to Peking. 
make a capital Minister, for he possesses at 
once shrewdness, resolution, and a charming 
personality, We believe that the Government 
have made a wise choice. 


Rioicug, the most effective exterminator of 
ridiculous evils, is to be invoked against the 
Soshi of Japan. In its issue of the 28th ultimo, 
the Mainichi Shimbun publishes a picture of 
two of these gentlemen. One is a specimen of 
the Shinano, or Shinshiu, Sesh; the other, an 
example of the genus as it flourishes in Kaga. 
The Shinano Soshi is a comparatively simple 
kind of animal. He has only two distinguish- 
ing characteristics, namely, that he carries his 
stick thrust into his 04/ as though it were a 
sword, and that he envelopes his person in a 
voluminous and very coarse blanket. The 
Kaga SosAf is a more complicated rascal. He 
adds to his status by stalking about on wooden 
clogs eight inches high ; he wears his girdle so 
low that the expanse of his bosom is intermin- 
able ; he carries suspended from his belt a 
wooden tobacco box big enough to contain food 
and drink for a family; he thrusts his left 
shoulder into the air until it reaches the level of 
the top of his cranium ; he sports unwhisperables 
that expose his calves after the fashion of a 
Highlander, and he carries a stick that would 
fell an ox. Of course both the Shinano Soshr 
and the Kaga Soshi share the common idios 
cracies of all their species throughout Japan— 
they have very long hair, very old hats, and very 
dirty faces and garments. 


* 
ae 


The same authority says that, in some locali- 
lies, not young people alone are to be found 
among the Soshi: men of three score years 
enroll themselves in the truculent fraternit 
These spry ancients are dubbed Ké-sosht, or 
veteran Sosh?. here are others, again, who 
attract attention by their famished appearance : 
they look as if they had been strangers to food 
for a twelve-month, ‘All sober folks,” con- 
cludes the A/arnichi, “regard the Sosht with 
extreme loathing, and even those suspected of 
secret connection with them, feel constrained to 
denounce them in public. Yet it is evident that 
some agitators must be reckless enough to em- 
ploy these picturesque vagabonds for political 
purposes, else would the Sosh¢ die for lack of 
a melier.” 
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Tue port of Maizuru in the Province of Tango, 
about sixty or seventy miles to the north-west 
of Kyoto, is one of the finest on the west 
coast of Japan. The circumstance that it has 
been made a naval station, and the expected 
opening of prosperous tradal communication 
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with the Russian shores of the Sea of Japan after 
the completion of the Siberian railway, have led 
to keen competition among projectors of a-rail- 
way between the port and some point on the 
main trunk line of the empire. The projected 
companies now number nearly half a dozen. A 
few years ago, our readers may remember, 
certain wealthy inhabitants of Itami in the Pro- 
vince of Settsu, a place noted for the produc- 
tion of the best saéé in the country, projected 
a tramway from the Kanzaki Station on the 
Osaka-Kobe line to Maizuru. Before these 
people matured their plans, some capitalists in 
Osaka were reported to be projecting a railway 
to the same port. This report at once spurred 
the Itami people to change their tramway into 
arailway. Thereupon ensued a competition be- 
tween the two groups of capitalists, and ere long 
several other companies with a similar object 
were formed in Osaka, Kyoto, and the Province 
of Harima. Some of the companies have already 
applied for official permission, while others are 
understood to be hastening todo so. The Go- 
vernment will not allow more than one company 
to engage in the work, and at present it is not 
known which of the rival associations will suc- 
ceed in obtaining a charter, The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun states that, according to the opinion 
of a certain engineer of the Railway Bureau 
who lately returned from a tour of inspec- 
tion over the projected lines, the route select- 
ed Hantan Company of Harima 
appears to be the best. Starting from Shikama 
in the Province of Harima, and running ina 
northerly direction vid Ikuno (the seat of the 
noted silver-mining establishment), it  ulti- 
mately reaches Maizuru. The total length of 
the line is said to be about 60 miles, while the 
expenses required are estimated at yen 2,090,0¢ 
According to the latest report, the Gover- 
nors of Kyoto, Osaka, and Hyogo have held 
a conference and decided to try if they can 
induce the various projectors to unite and 
Governors Kitagaki and 


by the 





form one company. 
Nishimura, respectively of Kyoto and Osaka, 
went to Kobe on the 3oth instant to meet Go- 
vernor Utsumi of Hyogo. The two former 
soon returned to Osaka and there invited 
Messrs. Konoike Zenemon, Fujita Denzaburo, 
Doi Michio, and Tanaka Ichibei to the official 
residence of Governor Nishimura at Donoshima, 
These merchants are said to have declared that 
they have no objection to the proposed amalga- 
mation. Much trouble is anticipated about the 
determination of the route to be taken by the 
line, but it is suggested that this should be left 
to the decision of the Railway Bureau. 


Ay engineering work of some magnitude is 
projected by Messrs. Iwasaki Yanosuke, Nara- 
bara Shigeru, Shibusawa Ei-ichi, 
Torashiro, Kashiwamura Makoto, Okura Ki 
chiro, and Ono Yoshizane of ‘Tokyo, Mr. Tal 
shima Kaemon of Yokohama, Mr. Kanahara 
Akiyoshi of the Province of Totomi, Mr. Suzuki 
of Torite in Shimosa, and a few others. It is 
also reported that two Counts whose names are 
not mentioned have an interest in the under 
taking. The work projected by these gentle- 
men consists in cutting a canal across the 
middle of the Province of Shimosa, thus con- 
necting the Bay of ‘Tokyo on the south with 
the Tone-gawa on the north. The canal will 
run through the Imba-numa, and it is proposed 





Nishimura 








to reclaim this lake by sufficien 
bed of the projected canal. 


lowering the 
The water-way 



























thus constructed will be useful as a ms 
of transportation. But the Principal cig 
which the projectors of the work hus gf 
view, is the reclamation of the land covers! I 
the lake of Imba and another lake futi-, 
the cast, called the Kasumiga-ura, Thi 





Sheet of water is connected with the Toe, 
so that the withdrawal of one-half the ys 
of that river into the new canal as pi; 
will greatly lower the level of the lake, 7 
circumference of the Kasumiga-ura js ;, 
36 ré, while that of the Imba-numa is 2° 
over 12 rf. The total area of arable Jan: 
can be reclaimed from these two lakes, ::' 
narrowing the Tone river below the pointaty 
the new canal is to begin, is estimated ain 
than 100,000 ¢hé (250,000 acres). The va} 
of reclaiming land from the Imba-numa i 
Kasumiga-ura, though undertaken several 

during the last hundred years, has always 
of completion. The greatest obstacle 
path of the projectors is said to have been aio; 
exceptional depth, composed of decayed |: 

of trees and weeds, which prevented the cx. 
struction of any stable embankment. Itiin 

proposed to drain this bog entirelr, Tie p: 
jectors, who number in all about a dozer, x 
said to have set apart a sum of 3,500 yevex: ) 
for the purpose. 








TRavecters contemplating a trip to Mic 
the afternoon train, are warned tha 
service has been changed within the 
The 2.45 p.m. northern train from Use : 
longer connects as before’ with the Mito 
train at Oyama. Passengers must vait un 
p.m., and catch a train which leaves Oyim 
8.10 p.m. The names of the stations, as pi’ 
differ slightly from those which actually 
on the station boards :— 

oO. 

Bc emai deprieey 
‘awasima (Isayama) 
modate (Shimoto) ...... 
Iwase : 
Kasama 


do (Otamach) 


ara. aay 




















Py. 
Sia 





a 








Veh 
Mito . 


Sisido is as yet scarcely a station, being ™ 
a ticket-shed and platform, Readers wills’ 
that the transliteration employed by the oi! 
on this line slightly differs from the ort. 











Ron ‘ashion. 
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Tue election of members for the Tokyo 
Council was lately held in the various ur 
divisions of the capital. The results have 
fairly satisfactory. Among those elect: 
notice the names of men like Senator Ku 
Mr. Fukuchi Genichir6, Senator Nave 
(the great Chinese scholar), Mr. Ti 
Ukichi, editor of the A’erzat Zasshi, Mr 
Naohiko, editor of the Nichi Michi Shin's 
and a number of others more or less well" 
the City. It should be observed ! 
y Council (SAikzwat) is different from ™ 
y Assembly (fukzwar). The forme 
executive body now first called into exis 
by the Local Government Regulations ? 
ulgated about a year ago. 


Fire broke out on the 3oth ult. at Hakodi, 
godowns belonging to Messrs. Howell ani 
in which a quantity of sulphur was stored. 
cause of the fire is said to have been the 
iron or steel shovels in bagging the sul" 
butit is suggested as more likely to have! 
caused by the workmen smoking and car! 
dropping ashes from a pipe. Fortunate’ ” 
fire was not allowed to extend, for Me 
Howell very quickly got their fire =x 
work and drowned ‘out the conflagration 
short space of time, 
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THE HOGAKUSHI & MR. LOWDER. 


Senge 
Tis greatly to be regretted, we think, 
that a barrister of Mr. J. F. Lowper's 
canding and reputation should 
tepped into the breach to defend, howe 
uardedly, the course taken by certain 
yembers of the Hégakushi Association. 
Ir. Lowber is too shrewd and prudent 
> pronounce a decided opinion on the 
trength of very insufficient evidence, but, 
ssuming the supporters of the Resolution 


have 





> be speaking with knowledge, he does 
o so far as to say that their object 
seems to deserve, in the main, sym- 
athetic recognition rather than adverse 
riticism.” This expression of opinion, 
oming from such a source, will have the 
ffect, we fear, of strengthening a cause 
of 
aeasurably injurious 
oterests. Let 


he which would be im- 
to Japan's best 
then emphatically 
voint out that Mr. Lowper’s partial 
:ndorsement of the Aégakush?s rash 
Resolution rests wholly on a very large 
1ypothesis. That hypothesis is that the 
1ew -Civil Codes, when completed, will 
ve found to be “a system of law at vari- 


ince with the public will, because based 


success 


us 


m customs and usages which form the 
aws of other countries.” 
my sufficient grounds for predicting that 


Now, are there 


such will be the case, and if so what are 
hose grounds? Mr. LOwDER unconsciously 
answers both questions at the outset 
ry “assuming that the persons engaged 
in the work of codification, work requiring 
scientific training and knowledge of a 
very special character, are competent to 
che task.” If they are competent, we fail 
‘o see how they can be suspected of 
ignoring the very first principles of sound 
legislation, and secking to impose upon 
Japan codes inconsonant with her customs, 
and out of harmony with her traditions. 
But it is upon precisely this pivot that the 
whole question turns, so far as the general 
public is concerned. For, be it observ- 
ed, not the Codes themselves but their 
compilers are arraigned by the Wégakushi. 
Though Mr. Lowber apparently ignores 
this fact, itis as we state it. The Héga- 
kushi do not take the text of the Codes 
as the basis of their criticism: they 
cannot do so, because the drafts are not 
yet published, and outsiders’ knowledge 
of them must be at best partial. What 
the Hégakushi do is to lay down certain 
fundamental principles of legislation, prin- 
ciples constituting the very AB C of juris- 
prudence, and then virtually to avow their 
belief that those principles will be found 
to have been ignored by the statesmen 
and jurists engaged in the compilation of 
the new Codes. Does this course deserve 
“sympathetic recognition rather than ad- 
verse criticism”? If the Adgahushi can 
frankly come forward and say that, on ex- 
amining the drafts of the Codes, they find 
therein certain provisions too violently 
opposed, in their judgment, to the customs 
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of their country and the sanctions of 
Japanese public opinion ; that they foresee 
great inconvenience from the attempt to 
administer such Codes, and that they there- 
fore strongly advocate the advisability of 
cither submitting the drafts to the revision 
of a large and representative committce of 
barristers, or of publishing them a year 
or more before promulgation, so that 
ample time may be given for criticism— 
if the Hégakushi can do this, they will 
command the endorsement of thinking per- 
sous. But what they have done is nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, they simply 
ennuciate a number of legal axioms per- 
fectly familiar to all jurists, and they then 
ask the public to agree with them in foresee- 
ing that the Japanese and foreign jurists 
engaged in the compilation of the Codes 
are either ignorant of or indifferent to 
those axioms. The Codes are tried, not 
on their merits, but on the Wégakushi’s 
estimate of the ability of their compilers. 
We cannot see that such a course is de- 
serving of “sympathetic recognition.” 
On the other hand, it may well be asked 
whether the customs and usages of Japan 
are so much at variance with the customs 
and usages of ‘Europe, that the legal 
principles underlying all Western Codes 
cavnot be safely adopted by Japanese 
legislators. 
of the nineteenth century, the English 
jurisconsult does not hesi- 
tate to openly derive inspiration from 
Roman Law, and to quote its sanctions in 


Even to-day, at the close 


or French 


support of his legislation. Yet we have 
never heard that the peoples of England 
or France felt their patriotism insulted 
and their 
because the principles of foreign law were 
imported for their use. M. BoIsSONADE, 
in the preface to his “Commentary on the 
Draft of the Civil Code,” says:—‘ We 
have not had to treat either of personal 


law, of family law, of the law of suc- 
ex # 


national traditions outraged 


cession or of the law of marriage. 
Japanese customs and traditions are suffi- 
ciently precise and certain in matters 
of family and succession, and though 
we have often criticised and combat- 
ted the law of primogeniture in Japan, 
possessing, as it does, a character more 
absolute than any similar European law has 
ever presented, it does not appear to us 


that public opinion, either in family or legal 
oe ee et 





circles, is unfavourable to it. 
final reason which has prevented us from 
asking to be entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of this part of the Civil Code, and 
which would have prevented us from ac- 
cepting it had it been offered, is that we 
were as fully persuaded as the Government 
that a profound knowledge of the secular 
manners and customs of Japan was 
needed to co-ordinate, modify and at the 
same time preserve the constitution of 
the family and the right of succession. 
It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
we have scen the draft of this work en- 
trusted to Japanese jurists, after the cus- 





toms of the principal provinces in the 
empire had been collated. We have only 
accepted the task of revising their work 
and bringing it into harmony with the 
other parts of the civil legislation. These 
young jurists, moreover, had been our 
first pupils in Japan, and had afterwards 
gone to France to take their grades of 
licentiates and doctors.” Here, then, we 
have the assurance of one unquestionably 
competent to speak that the necessity of 
observing Japanese customs and traditions 
has been fully recognised by the Authori- 
ties, and that the sections of the Codes 
having most intimate relation to such cus- 
toms and traditions have been entrusted 
to Japanese jurists. 
trovertible fact to be reconciled with the 
assertion of the Hégakushz that the method 
pursued by the compilers of the Code is to 
take European laws and institutions as its 
basis, to the exclusion of the laws and 
customs of Japan? Frankly, our own 
opinion is that the Resolution of certain 
members of the Hdgakushi Society, 
partially endorsed by Mr. Lowber, is 
nothing more or less than an expression 
of the conservative spirit now prevailing 
in Japanese Society. From many points 
of view we sympathise with that spirit, 
but we utterly deprecate the intrusion of 
political feeling into the domain of juris- 
prudence, and we should deem it a lasting 
misfortune to Japan were romantic senti- 
mentality suffered to stand at this junc- 
ture between the nation and the satisfac- 


How is this incon- 


tion of its most urgent need,.the enactment 
of an intelligent and consonant system of 
civil law. - 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOKYO. 
a + 

HE chief features of the scheme of 

improvements for Tokyo, resolved on 
by the Committee appointed some time 
ago, have now been announced in the form 
of a Notification (No. 37) issued by the 
City Government. The programme so 
far deals with works relating to roads, 
rivers (and canals), bridges, railways, 
parks, produce markets, adatéorrs, and cre- 
mationand burial grounds. By this measure 
a satisfactorily advanced stage is reached 
in a project which has been very promi- 
nently before the public during the past four 
‘The frequency of fires, the increas- 
ing traffic on the streets and canals, and 
powerful sanitary considerations long ago 
convinced reformers of the necessity of 
laying out the capital as far as prac- 
ticable on a new plan; but the first step 
towards carrying out this object was 
taken by Mr. Yosuixawa, then Governor 
of Tokyo and now Vice-Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, who in November, 1884, 
submitted to the Cabinet a memorandum 
on the subject. His views commending 
themselves generally to the Government, 
a Committee consisting of military, sani- 
tary, and engineering experts, police offi- 
cials, and representatives of the Tokyo 


years. 
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Chamber of Commerce, was appointed to 
make the necessary investigations. After 
a year’s work this Committee, in October, 
1885, reported the result to the Cabinet, the 


scheme being subsequently presented to the 


Sanji-in. To defray the expense of the 
work contemplated the Committee provided 
for the imposition of duties on commodities 
imported into the capital, a feature of the 
project that failed to commend itself to 
the Sanji-in, which accordingly 
passed a vote of rejection. In a slightly 
modified form the proposal was now placed 
before the Genré-in, but the Senate also 
absolutely declined to approve it. Left 
with only two courses open to them, either 
to send the whole scheme back and thus 
postpone the reforms contemplated, or to 
proceed with it natheless the disapproval 
of the bodies mentioned, the Cabinet chose 
the latter alternative ; and in August last 
year, by Imperial Ordinance No. 62, provi- 
sion was made for the appointment of a 
Committee on Improvements and for the 
raising of the necessary funds. It appear- 
ed, however, that the views of the Sanji-in 
had not been entirely ignored, for while the 
principle of imposing duties on articles 
brought into the capital still appeared in 
the measure, it was limited in application 
to this extent, that sa#é was the only im- 
port so taxed. Other sources of income 
were specified, in the form of limited taxes 
on houses, businesses and land in the capi- 
tal; but as the revenue from saké alone is 
estimated at yen 100,000 to yen 150,000, 
and the income from various Govern- 
ment lands given up on behalf of the 
scheme, at yew 150,000, and as the maxi- 
mum amount to be spent annually was 
determined at yen 500,000 and the mini- 
mum at yer 300,000, the other imposts 
méntionedare not at all likely to bear heavi- 
ly uponthe people. The Committee on Im- 
provements was by Cabinet Notification 
fixed to consist of three high officials of 
the Home Office, two each of the Finance, 
Agricultural and Commercial, War, and 
Communications Departments, and of the 
Metropolitan Police Office and the City 
Government Office, and. ten members of 
the Urban Division of the City Assembly. 
To this Committee was entrusted the duty 
of deciding wiiat portions of the work 
should be carried through during each year, 
and the plan or scheme resolved on by them 
had to be submitted for the approval of 
the Cabinet. Questions as to the imposi- 
tion and collection of the special duties, by 
means of which it was designed to defray 
the cost of operations, had to come under 
the consideration of the Urban Division of 
the Assembly ; but the actual disburse- 
ment of funds under the project and the 
practical carrying out of the Committee's 
views were vested in the Governor of the 
City. Lastly, provision was made for the 
raising, if necessary, of a loan for a term of 
not more than fifty years, repayment to be 
made by means of the special taxes levied 


twice 
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in connection with the Improvements 
scheme. 

Under the plan now promulgated the 
programme of improvement is, as we have 
indicated, divided into sections; roads 
rivers or canals, parks, &c., being each 
ranged under differentheadings. Thusthere 
are six different classes of roads. In the 
first class there are two kinds of thorough- 
fares, one over 120 feet, and the others 
over go feet in width ; those of the second 
class are over 72 feet wide; and the 
third class over 60, the fourth class over 
48, the fifth class over 36, and the sixth 
class below 36 feet in width. It is anti- 
cipated that in some instances sufficient 
improvement will be effected by widening 
the existing roads, but for the most part 
reconstruction will be necessary. The most 
important of the first class roads is that 
which describes a circuit round the Im- 
perial Palace grounds. Starting from 
Kudan, this spacious highway will pass 
successively the Hanzo, Sakurada, Hibiya, 
Babasaki, Wadagura, and Takebashi Gates, 
terminating near Kiji-bashi, at or near the 
south corner of the present French Legation, 
the thoroughfare thence along the moat to 
Kudan being of the class next in order 
(gofeet). From the main road, as described, 
there are several branches of similar width, 
the chief of which are those from the 
Sakurada Gate to Tora-no-mon, from the 
Hibiya Gate to the outer moat (where the 
Tokyo City Government Offices are at 
present located) and from the Wadagura 
Gate to Gofukubashi. Other streets of the 
widest class will run from Tomioka-monzen, 
Nakanocho, Fukagawa, in a south-westerly 
direction as shown on a specially prepared 
map, giving access to a large area which it 
is proposed to reclaim from the Bay to 
the south of Tsukudajima, and from Yoro- 
zuyobashi through a populous district to 
Uyeno. The go-feet roads, running for 
the most part through thickly inhabited 
regions, form a highly important divi- 
sion of the work to be undertaken. It, 





is unnecessary to particularize them, but it 


may be stated briefly that the present main 
street, leading from Shimbashi through 
the Kyébashi and Nihonbashi districts to 
Yorozuyobashi, will be widened to go feet, 
and a new bridge willbe built near to, and 
in place of the last mentioned structure. 
Thence a similar road will be made ina 
westerly direction, through Kanda, and 
Kudan to the Yotsuya Gate while various 
others of this kind will branch off from the 
first class thoroughfares. The chief avenues 
leading out into the country will have 
a breadth of over 72 feet, and all, except 
those of class 6 and some of class 5, will 
have a carriage-way in the middle and foot- 
paths at the sides. 

Eight new canals are to be formed, 
of which the most important will be a 
section from Kijibashi to the bridge at 
Koishikawa, another connecting the water- 
way at Kikuyabashi with that near the 
granaries at Asakusa, and a third run- 








ning between Samisen-bori and the Kanda 
river. The channel of the Sumida be- 
tween Azuma-bashi and Eitai-bashi is to 
be narrowed, the proposed width being 
540 feet at the former and 600 feet at the 
latter bridge. Other rivers, as the Kanda- 
gawa, Furukawa, and Edogawa, are to be 
widened or contracted according to cir- 
cumstances. Every bridge on the line of 
a road of the first, second, or third class is 
to be of iron, while all others are to be of 
wood. 

The Shimbashi and Ueno Railway Zer- 
mint are to be connected by an elevated 
line of rails, which will run from the 
former station across Hikagecho, along 
by the moat past the Yamashita Gate, and 
thence to the area of land now occupied 
by the Metropolitan Police Office, the 
Judicial Department, the Central Prisons 
Board, the Court of Cassation, and other 
public offices. On this site a central 
station be erected. Thence the 
line will be carried by way of Yorozuyo- 
bashi (a little to the north of which a 
station will be formed) to the present ter- 
minus at Uyeno. The remainder of the 
plan now published may be easily de- 
scribed. Forty-nine parks are to be 
formed in the city and suburbs, the chief of 
which will be that occupying the site of 
the old Hibiya Parade. This pleasure 
ground will have a total area of 54,400 
tsubo. The fish markets, with their un- 
pleasant environments, are to be cleared 
oft from the Nihonbashi neighbourhood, 
fish, poultry, and meat marts being opened 
(1) at Hakuzakicho and Nakasu, (2) at 
Shinnamicho, Shiba, and (3) at Kurocho, 
Fukagawa. Vegetable markets -will also 
be established in unobjectionable localities, 
while aéattoirs and cremation and burial 
grounds are to be removed to the outskirts 
of the city. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAYS. 

a= ane Coe, 
OR some days past this subject has 
engrossed the attention of the news- 
paper-reading public. And it 
may, for whether the step said to be 
contemplated by the Government, when 
considered in detail, can be deemed wise 
is certainly open to question. A journal 
whose discussions of such topics are usually 
characterised by common sense and dis- 
passionateness, the Michi Nichi Shimbun, 
is publishing article after article to show 
that the Government policy in this matter 
is based on false principles, and if carried 
out will constitute a public calamity of the 

most serious kind. 

It may be well to state at the outset 
that none of our Tokyo contemporaries 
deny the truth of what was asserted in 
these columns some days ago, namely, 
that the transfer of Government Railways 
to private companies is desirable in itself 
for many reasons. What the Nichi Nicht, 
the $177, and the Zokyo Shimpo oppose 
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is the handing over of the Railways to 
the nobles. Why, they ask, should pro- 
perty which has been obtained by money 
furnished by tax payers generally be 
bestowed on an extremely small section 
of the community? And why bring this 
question to the front just now? Would it 
not be preferable that the representatives 
of the people should have an opportunity 
of expressing their will on a matter of such 
great importance to the State? 

The Nichi Nichi goes into the whole 
matter most minutely, waxing warmer 
and warmer day after day as the proba- 
bility of some immediate action becomes 
stronger. In its first article, published 
on the 26th ultimo, entitled ‘ Govern- 
ment Railways are State Property,” it 
refuses to credit the prevailing rumour, for 
it finds difficulty in believing that property 
which belongs to the State as a whole 
should be handed over to a small and, all 
things considered, by no means import- 
ant section of the community. on the very 
Surely, 
it is urged, Ministers who steadfastly op- 
posed a similar step in respect of Hokkai- 
do, will not be so inconsistent as to agree 
now. 


eve of the opening of Parliament. 


Granted that there are reasons for 
immediate action, of which our contem- 
porary is by no means sure, such action 
The Railways must be 
given to the nation at large and not toa 
clique. 

The Nichi Nichi examines the reasons 
One ot 
these is said to be that the Government is 
anxious to appear before Parliament un- 
burdened by the heavy debt they now owe 
the noblemen, But there is nothing that 
the Government need be ashamed of in 
this debt. The money was borrowed for 
the purpose of quelling rebellion, that is, 
for an absolutely necessary purpose. The 
profits yielded by the Railways have enabled 
the Government to pay interest without 
inconvenience. If the noblemen 
need the money the Government ,can 
obtain it elsewhere at a lower rate of in- 
terest without parting with the Railway 
‘There is no real connection, argues our 
contemporary, between the money lent 
by the nobles and the handing over of 
the Railways to them, and there are 
numerous weighty reasons why the two 
things should be kept separate. The 
reason, then, for bringing the subject on 
the tapis at the present moment is not 
apparent. 

The Nichi Nichi next proceeds to ex- 
amine the claims of the nobility to be 
made the recipients of such special favour. 
As a body the Awazoku, we are told, have 
no particular claims on the State. They 
may well be.content with the rank and 
privileges secured by descent from an 
illustrious ancestry and with the Royal 
favour which allowed certain of 
their number to constitute themselves into 
an Upper House in the new Constitution. 
They have been treated very handsomely 
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must be impartial. 


alleged for immediate action. 
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has 





by the Meiji Government. When 
consider the mutual relations of the people 
and the nobility, it assuredly can never 
be said that the former are under. any 
unrequited obligation to the latter, In 
Western countries noblemen often obtain 
great popularity by encouraging learning, 
the spread of religion, and the exercise of 


we 


charity, by patronising arts, commerce, 
and the like, but such is not the case here. 
In Japan, according to the Tokyo journal, 
the under and middle classes owe nothing 
whether politically or morally to the upper 
Hence it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that a measure for enriching the 
nobility at the expense of commoners 
generally, can meet with popular support. 
“Why is it the duty of the people,” asks 
the writer somewhat indignantly, ‘to 
maintain the nobility? Neither the merit 
nor the past achievements of the aristo- 
cracy of Japan entitle them to exceptional 
privileges. Those who are endowed with 
special rights and privileges should be 
made specially responsible to the State. 
This the nobility are not, and probably 
never will be.” 

Passing from the general claims of the 
nobles to the particular claim constituting 
the base of this proposal, the Nicht Nichi 
gives the following figures. The original 
sum lent to the Government by the nobles 
in the tenth year of Meiji was $15,000,000; 
for which the nobles have been receiving 
interest at the rate of 74 percent. per 
annum. The sum now remaining due is 
$10,000,000. The total amount of interest 
realised by this loan has already reached 
the sum now owing. By means of it 
the Nobles’ Bank has increased its capital 
from $17,000,000 to $30,000,000. The 
Nichi Nichi maintains that this rate of 
interest is higher than the Government 
need pay at the present moment. It does 
not, of course, advocate the Government's 
breaking faith with the lenders of the 
money and forcing them to be satisfied 
with lower interest. But it holds that, 
since the money is procurable from other 
sources at 5 per cent., the best plan for 
the Government to adopt is to give the 
nobles the option of taking 5 per cent. 
for their money or of having it returned. 
There is no reason why a private bank 
like the Kwazoku Ginké should be allowed 
to realise large profits year by year at the 
expense of the country, when the Govern- 
ment have it in their power to make more 
favourable terms with other parties. 
whatever way the matter is settled the 
Government need not dispose of the 
Railways in order to liquidate the debt. 
The Railways are bringing in $12,000 
a day, or say $4,380,000 a year. Reckon- 
ing current expenses at 40 per cent., 
there is a profit of $2,628,000. So that, 
even after the 5 per cent. interest on the 
money borrowed was paid off, there would 
still remain a considerable profit. Much 
has been said about the dufy of the Go- 
vernment to behave disinterestedly and to 
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classes. 
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retire from all industrial enterprises so 
soon as the people are competent to carry 
them on. But the Michi Nichi declares 
that the time is not yet ripe for such ac- 
tion in respect of Railways. It doubts 
whether the efficacy of the lines could be 
secured under private management, and 
it refers with some alarm to the incon- 
venience that might be caused in time of 
war if the companies refused to carry 
troops without receiving fancy freights— 
an apprehension evidently baseless, inas- 
much as, even supposing that the Authori- 
ties were so short-sighted as to retain no 
stipulated rights in the event of public 
emergency, they would always have the 
power to claim everything required for the 
service of the nation and the safety of 
the State. Further, we cannot but express 
astonishment at the doctrine that the 
people of Japan owe nothing to the upper 
classes. It is wholly opposed to the more 
thoughful and, as we think, juster conten- 
tion recently advanced by the ¥iji Shimpd. 
However, our purpose here is to give a 
resumé of the arguments marshalled against 
the transfer, without attempting to con- 
trovert in confirm them. 











THE HOGAKUSHI ONCE MORE. 


——_+— 

T would seem from a letter published in 
our correspondence columns over the 
signature of “A Junicr Hégakushi,” that 
our original comments on the Hdgaku- 
shi’s Resolution have caused some um- 
brage. We are not surprised at it. In 
expressing our opinion we made no at- 
tempt to wrap it in euphemisms. Feeling 
strongly on the subject, we wrote strongly. 
It is permissible, we presume, that even 
foreigners should feel strongly when they 
are confronted by a proposition apparently 
calculated to deal a heavy blow to Japa- 
nese progress. The position, as we view 
it, is that in respect of civil laws Japan 
labours under two immense disadvantages ; 
either laws do not exist at all, or if they 
exist, they are frequently without unifor- 
mity or coherence. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, for certainly the laws admini- 
stered in feudal days differed appreciably 
according to the jlocality of their admini- 
stration, and Japan, as the Adégakushi 
themselves declare, has only just emerged 
from feudalism and is in a state of trans- 
ition. We should have thought, every 
serious person must think, that no want 
calls more loudly for satisfaction than the 
compilation of a uniform system of law, 
based oncoherent principles and adapted to 
the present condition of the nation. Every 
day that passes without such a want being 
supplied is a cruelty to the people and a 
reproach to the country. And when we 
are invited to express our opinion about 
a resolution which, in effect, casts to the 
four winds of heaven the legislative labour 
of the past seventeen years, pronounces it 
a failure and proposes the substitution of 
an indefinitely protracted method of piece- 
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meal legislation, we do not pause to pick 
our words of dissent or to soften ouradverse 
criticisms, It is not for us a question of 
codification or no codification: it is a 
question of laws or no laws. The sugges- 
tions that we confound codes with laws, 
and that when we regard the absence of 
laws as a reason for their enactment we 
are infected with mere love of swelling the 
list of statutes—these suggestions we treat 
as mere badinage. Moreover, if our cor- 
respondent fails to understand us when 
we distinguish between new laws and 
amendments or modifications of old ones, 
we must be permitted to say that the 
fault does not lie with us. But verbal 
quibbles are quite unworthy of such a 
subject. We concede without the least 
concern every defect that may be dis- 
covered in our diction or vehemence in 
our style. If we have used more adjectives 
than the //égakushi like, we have still 
used many less that our feelings would 
have dictated. : 

Let us now very briefly see what, ac- 
cording to the light contributed by our 
correspondent, is the real contention of 
the Hégakushi, and let us also note one 
or two points that present themselves by 
the way. First among these points is the 
fact that “A Junior Hdégakushi” believes 
Japan to be already sufficiently equipped 
with civil laws for her present purposes. 
He does not assert this in so many words: 
but he distinctly implies it. For he de- 
nounces the “ultra-grandmotherly prin- 
ciple of inflicting laws upon a people 
when there is no necessity for them,” and 
he emphatically points out that “the ab- 
sence of codes is not synonymous with 
the absence of laws.” If this is not 
idle talk, it means that Japan has civil 
laws at least fairly adequate to her re- 
quirements. Is there any educated Japa- 
nese who will seriously assert this? Is 
there any educated Japanese who will 
seriously assert that the civil laws—such 
as they were—of feudal times suffice for 
the Japan of 1889? Professor HATOYAMA, 
as sound an authority, we take it, as any 
of the Hgéakushi, distinctly declared, in 
his recent address that such is not the 
case. Japan’s real position—and we invite 
our correspondent to deny this if he can— 
her real position at present is that neither 
in statute nor in usage does she possess 
laws applicable to many of the affairs of 
her everyday life, and that in the absence 
of statute or usage her Judges have to 
apply laws evolved by themselves on prin- 
ciples learned some in England, some in 
France, some in Germany, some in Italy, and 
some in Japan alone. What is to be said 
of such a state of affairs except that it cries 
loudly for speedy remedy, and how can 
the remedy be furnished more speedily 
than by the aid of Codes now within a few 
months of completion ? 

The second point which we find ex 
passant is that the Hégakushi prefer no 
charge against the “learned draftsmen” 
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who have compiled the Codes: they 
regard their drafts “as masterly works” 
per se. Yet they declared in their Resolu- 
tion that these draftsmen had neglected 
the first principle of legislation and of 
codification alike, since they had drawn 
up laws without reference to the condi- 
tions existing in the country where they 
were to be administered, and had codified 
those laws without any proper care for 
coherence and uniformity. However, we 
need not insist upon these discrepancies. 
Incomparably more important is the con- 
clusion formulated by our correspondent. 
For it puts a totally new complexion on 
the affair, and if it strengthens the case 
advanced by the Hégakushi, it does so at 
the expense of the Hdgakushi’s candour. 
The Resolution of the MHégakushi was 
couched in purely conjectural terms. 
They ‘feared that drafts prepared with- 
out cdoperation would be found to con- 
tain conflicting and contradictory pro- 
visons, and that there could not be one 
congruous system of principles underly- 
ingthem.” We regarded this hypothetical 
declaration as little short of astounding, 
because without any actual evidence it 
seemed to assume gross incompetence on 
the part of the compilers of the Codes and 
the Authorities. But now we have some- 
thing very different. We have the dis- 
tinct assurance that “a certain specialist 
has counted more than a hundred articles 
that conflict with one another” in the 
drafts, and that “the Resolution is sup- 
ported by many Judges who have patiently 
studied the various drafts.” In the face 
of this declaration, what can be said by 
outsiders who have had no opportunity of 
examining the proposed Codes? Nothing. 
The question is now carried into a totally 
new sphere. The Codes are pronounced to 
be badly drafted, and itis against theirfaulty 
compilation, asactually ascertained, that the 
Hégakushi protest. Very well, but why did 
they not tell us this before? What was the 
use of all their previous talk about the doubt- 
ful wisdom of codification in general; about 
the particular difficulties of codification 
in Japan, and about their apprehensions 
as to what the text of the codes might 
prove to be? We are told now that it 
was “cruel” to charge them with speak- 
ing “on pure conjecture and suspicion.” 
But they themselves gave us only con- 
jectures and We accepted 
own statement of their case and 
barristers usually require nothing more. 
Our correspondent might have refrained 


suspicions. 
their 


from the petty insinuation that we “ profess 
a view” which we do not really entertain, 
We do not care a pin’s point about such 
thrusts below the belt. Neither shall we 
stop to consider what he means when he 
says that the Hégakushi are not surprised 
by our altitude of opposition. If the 
Hégakushi are cast in such a peculiar 
moral mould that they count no man 





sincere who dissents from them, that is 
Let us hope that they 


their misfortune. 
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will believe us when we declare abso 
agreement with them on this new go 
If indeed, as they allege, the dr 
full of inconsistencies, then by all ees 
let them be submitted to a thoroughl;., 
presentative committee of experts bei. 
promulgation. If necessary, let the ¢ 
of their promulgation be deferred for t 
purpose. And if necessary, let th 
published piecemeal. 
defective ? 
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SOME STATISTICS OF THE BRIT 
EMPIRE, 
eee oe, 
HE issue of the Colonial Offce 1 
188g includes a table entitled‘ (, 
eral Statistics of the Colonies and D+ 
dencies,” which probably contains » 
and more varied statistical inform 
respecting the British Empire thay 
other single sheet in existence, li 
first vertical line all the Colonies are cs 
fied under Europe, Asia, Africa, Ane: 
West Indies, and Australasia, and ti 
we get the figures for each, added vp 
each class, and finally for all togethe 
compared with those for India, the Uo 
Kingdom, and the whole Empire, « 
gards area, population in 1881 2 
children in the schools in 1887, ret 
customs revenue, expenditure, public 
local revenue, local expenditure, low! 
imports from the United Kington, : 
colonies, other countries, expo 
larly classified, British and foreign 
entered and cleared, length of 1 
opened, receipts, expenses, cost « 
struction, telegraphs opened, bavi ° 
posits, and savings bank deposits. 
total area of the British Colonies, e 
ing India and Burmah, is 7,599347 
miles, the total for the British Ec:* 
being 9,289,453. Of this stupendous 
Canada has 3,470,257, and the Austr 
colonies 3,257,656 square miles 
smallest British Colonies are 1 
with } of a square mile, and Gibralts: 
1%. When the good people of Hong! 
complain of their narrow Jimits—the 2 
including Kowloon, is 32} square! 
they forget no doubt that Labuan ¥ 
and Bermuda (19) are smaller, a0! 
Ascension (34), St. Helena (47), Mou* 
(49), and the Virgin Islands (58) ue 
much larger. Next, to Canada, the li" 
British colony is Western Austral 
it is somewhat of a surprise tole" 
it is larger than British India (&" 
the feudatory states) and Burmah 
gether, its area being 1,060,000 s 
miles, against 1,058,814 for the 
Next in order comes South Austral 
903,690 and Queensland with 6 
square miles. The total area of the U 
Kingdom is 121,562 square miles, """ 
about the same as that of its Asati" 
nies (113,610) excluding India and But 
The British Cotonies in Africa rect 
area to nearly four United Kingdom 
in America to over 3o, and these" 
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tralasia to more than 25. As to population 
there was an increase of about 4 millions 
in the Colonies and 24 millions in the 
whole Empire between 1881 and 1887. 
For the Colonies the figures in the latter 
year were 19,797,893, for the whole Empire 
328,388,511, and the population of the 
Colonies is about half that of the United 
Kingdom. The most populous is Canada 
with 4,922,679, the next is Ceylon with 
3,000,000, then comes the Gold Coast with 
1,426,450, the Cape with 1,377,000, New 
South Wales with 1,042,919, and Victoria 
with 1,036,119. But these figures do not 
in all cases strictly represent the population 
of the respective Colonies as popularly un- 
derstood. Thus the Cape here is the Cape 
Colony strictly and officially so called, and 
does not include Basutoland, British Bechu- 
analand, Natal, or Zululand; Canada does 
not include Newfoundland, the Gold Coast 
does not include Lagos, Gambia, or Sierra 
Leone, for all of independent 
figures are given. But for the whole it 
may be said that the population of the 
British Colonies in Asia is 4,565,951, in 
Africa 4,230,246, in America 5,444,913, in 
the West Indies 1,306,236, and in Aus- 
tralasia 3,868,378, and in every case the 
population in 1887 showed a considerable 
increase over that in 1881. The popula- 
tion of British India and Burmah increased 
from 198,790,853 in 1881 to 210,754,588 
in 1887, the increase being in large part 
due to the. annexation of Upper Burmah 
in the interval. In point of revenue the 
Colonies take a far higher position in the 
economy of the: Empire than in popula- 
tion. The largest revenue of any colony 
is that of New South Wales, £8,589,001, 
Canada coming next with £7,448,957, 
then Victoria £6,733,826, New Zealand 
£3,463.495, Queensland £3,032,463, the 
Cape 43,159,614, South Australia £2,014,- 
102, and so on. The total revenue of the 
Colonies in 1887 was £42,613,073, while 
that of India was £61,225,231, and of the 
United Kingdom £89,802,254. Of this 
42 millions of revenue the Australasian 
group gives £24,870,682, the American 
£8,420,768, and the African £4,925,982, 
For small revenues we have the Virgin 
Islands with £1,735, Montserrat £5,803. 
Labuan £4,168, and  Heligoland, the 
Falkland Islands, Turks Islands, Tobago, 
all under £10,000, and St. 
just over that amount. Ascension ap- 
pears to have no revenue at all, and 
no statistics except that its area is 34 
square miles and its population 166. The 
relation between Customs and the general 
revenue is interesting. At the Cape about 
a third of the latter is derived from 
Customs, on the Gold Coast about 85 per 
cent, in Canada about 60 per cent., in 
Jamaica half, in New South Wales 25 per 
cent. in Victoria 33, in New Zealand go. 
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In Great Britain the proportion is about 
22 per cent. For the Colonies, taken to- 
gether, 15 out of 42 millions of revenue 
are derived from Customs, whereas in the 
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mother country only 1g out of 8g millions 
are so derived, so that colonial tariffs 
throughout, even in colonies governed 
direct from London, are much higher 
than those of England, and taken through- 
out are nearly double. But high as 
the colonial. revenues are, the expen- 
diture is higher still; if the Cape has 
£3,159,614 revenue, it spends £3,332,097 ; 
Canada in 1887 was barely within its re- 
venue; New South Wales, with a revenue 
of £8,589,001, spent £9,582,953; Victoria 
was just within its means; Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand were a 
long way outside theirs. The total revenue 
of the colonies was £42,613,073; the total 
expenditure £44,898,511. The Asiatic 
colonies just exceeded their revenue— 
Hongkong being a bad offender in 1887 ; 
the African were also slightly on the 
wrong side, the American and West Indian 
kept within the mark, but the Australasian 
spent about three millions more than they 
had. As a rule Crown Colonies kept 
within their revenues; as a rule self- 
governing Colonies exceeded theirs. All 
this of course means a large public debt, 
and in fact the colonist debt is half as 
large again as the Indian. It amounts to 
£238,899,796, while that of India is 
£157,978,972, and that of the United 
Kingdom £707,503,587. Without giving 
the figures in detail, it may be said that 
the Cape owes over 21 millions, Canada 
47k, New South Wales nearly 41, Victoria 
over 344, New Zealand over 354, Queens- 
land over 23,and South Australia over 19 
millions. Apparently every colony that 
could borrow is in debt. The total debt 
of the Empire is about 1,100 millions, or 
about £3 10s. for ever man, woman, and 
child in the Empire. Of course it is need- 
less to remind our readers that this 
stupendous debt is due not to foreign 
nations or peoples, but to the British 
people themselves. The figures for trade 
are perhaps the most surprising of all. 
The total imports of the Colonies in 1887 
amounted to £133,528,502, the total of 
the United Kingdom being £362,227,564, 
and of India £57,657,613. Of the Colonial 
import trade £49,283,161 is imported 
from the United Kingdom, £44,792,206 
from other British Colonies and £30,453,235 
from other countries, The Colonial export 
trade amounts altogether to £118,187,767, 
divided as follows :—To the United King- 
dom £52,437,826, to other British Colonies 
£36,447,062, to othercountries£29, 302,879; 
so that if the Colonies are good customers 
of the mother country, the latter is a 
still better customer of theirs, and the total 
trade between the two is over a hundred 
millions sterling, or a sixth of the total 
trade of Great Britain. The trade be- 
tween the Colonies themselves amounts to 
over 8o millions sterling. All this, it will 
be observed, is the trade of less than 20 











millions of people with indefinite possi- 
bilities of increase. Similarly in regard to 


clearing from colonial ports was 63,282,038 
in 1887 in a total of 83,944,092, or more 
than three-fourths of the whole. It is 
when we come to railways and the cost of 
their construction that we see why the 
public debts of the Colonies have been 
incurred. Of the 24,365 miles of line 
opened in the colonies, 12,332, or more 
than half, belong to Canada, and 9,532 
to the Australasian Colonies. The total 
cost of construction was £259,834,506; 
the receipts in 1887 were £17,419,457, and 
the expenditure £1 1,628,373, so that, tak- 
ing them in bulk, they pay about 24 per 
cent on the original outlay, which, in view 
of all the circumstances, is an excellent 
result. Of telegraphs there were 76,912 
miles open, against 30,230 in India and 
30,100 in England. The bank deposits 
(other than savings banks) amounted to 
131,396,930, against about £580,000,000 
in the United Kingdom; while the Sav- 
ings Bank deposits in the Colonies in 
1887 amounted to £25,861,298, against 
4105,524,518, so that the bank and savings 
bank deposits in Great Britain and her 
Colonies in 1887 were more than sufficient 
to pay off the national debt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 
THE HOGAKUSHI. 


To THE Eprtor of rue “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of May 29th appeared an 
article of Somewhat unusual warmth upon the now 
much-talked-of resolution of the Hégakushi-kai 
concerning codification, That you should profess 
a view more or less unfavorable to the resolution is 
a surprise to none of us probably, but most of us 
will, I dare say, wonder at the liberality of strong 
adjectives with which you were pleased to charac- 
terize our resolution. Let mie say here at once 
that, with all deference to your opinion, [ fail to 
tollow it. My object in addressing this letter to 
you, however, is not so much to controvert your 
Argument as to explain the true import of our 
resolution, which a Hégatushi Barrister’s letter 
seems to have failed in conveying to you. But 
bgfore proceeding further I wish to state that the 
résolution in question was passed by the Associa- 
tion of the Law Graduates or Alumni of the Ir 
petial University, not by the “Tokyo Barristers 
Association,” as you either inadvertently or for 
Convenience sake christened it in spite of your 
former correspondents explicit statement. 

Now the resolution of the Law Alumni Associa- 
tion, after observing generally the magnitude, 
difficulty, and danger of codification even under- 
stood in its ordinary or European sense, proceeds 
to point out the inexpediencey, nay mistake, of 

ly reviewing or examining and hastily enact- 
ing into law the vations draft codes that have been 
prepared. In view of the peculiarity of our present 
social condition, it does not deem it advisable to 
promulgate any code, much less the present draft 
codes prepared by foreign jurists of different 
schools, each working in his own way. ‘The enact- 
ing of those codes would likely Le followed by 
consequences atising from an over-anticipation of 
events—one of the serious evils of codification— 
and conflict of provisions. Nay more; we fear 
we shall have in consequence laws mére like the 
French or German than the Japanese, Suill if the 
Authorities choose to utilize those drafts, the 
Association thinks it advisable to publish them as 
drafts instead of promulgating them as codes. ‘T'o 
meet the growing social wants in the meantime, it 
recommends the issuing of single statutes from 
time to time dealing with such topics as may need 
legislation, 

This is, as Tunderstand it, the import of our 
resolution, if indeed it cannot be fairly gathered 
fiom a Hdgakushi Barrister’s letter itself. As 
such the resolution might be favoured with the soft 
adjective “intelligible” even by a most austere 
critic. Still we ate told we might make ourselves 
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clearer. Well, we do not grudge this piece of ad- 
vice, and I hope I have succeeded in acting up to 
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it. Then we are blamed for instancing the cases 
of England and Germany to show the difficulty of 
condifcation, because England has never vied and 
Geimany never failed in codification. Tf a Bul 
or an Act embodying a particular branch of law 
such as Criminal Law can never be called a code, 
however exhaustive in substance and complete iv 
form, we are probably wrong. But drafts like J. F. 
Stephen's on Criminal Law, the Law of Evidence, 
and the Law of Criminal Procedure,aie codes in all 
respects but the name, yet they failed to become 
laws. I believe more than once Germany after wn- 
dergoing “weary and protracted labour” has only 
succeeded in issuing her civil code ina dratt form, 
We did not say that she failed, but did say that 
hier code had not yet been promulgated. Our 
statement is still characterised as astounding, 
misleading, and irrelevant. ‘The fact that codes 
ultimately became law in a cectain country does 
hot show au easy acconsplisiment of the work 
there, but the point being the difficulty of coditica- 
tion, we might be allowed to choose examples most 
suitable to our purpose, We cannot fora moment 
ippose that Japan has no law to be elaysed as 
the Civil and the Commercial, yet we are repre- 
sented as saying that ‘she fas virtually to 
compile her (laws) anew.” What we say in the 
resolution is that while codificatis in’ Ewope 
means a rewiiting or rearranging of existing 

our codifiers propose to treat us will 5 

new and stiange laws. ‘That is one of the pi 
we emphatically protest against, as T explained 
above. We have always been taught, and still 
believe, that laws are brought into existence by 
wants and necessity. That is not a principle new 
to any lawyer, particularly to. English lawyers. 
To inflict laws upon a people when there is no 
necessity for them would be best designated as an 
ultra-grandmotherly principle in legislation, pro- 
bably heard for the first time in the history of the 
world. The advocate of this principle condescends 
to think it, pethaps, a tenable doctrine that 
necessity should be suffered to dictate amend 
ments or modifications of existing laws.” He 
evidently forgets that amendments or modifica- 
tions, so far as they go, “call new laws into ex 
istence” or rather are the new laws themselves. 
When such a notion is deliberately entertained by 
an English paper, I might be judged leniently if 1 
am very much tempted to return the compliment 
by declaring it | astounding.”” ndeed, the 
position of our critic is untenable on his own show- 
ing, for he has ‘always supposed the absence of 










































































laws to be synonymous with the necessity for 
their enactment.” But why? Surely not for 
the mere love of swelling the list of statutes, I 


am reluctantly Ted to suspect that our critic is 
labouring under a radical error in supposing the 
absence of codes to be synonymous with () 
absence of laws. ‘True, the work of drafting has 
been going on for years, aud of this we have 
nothing to say. As was shown above, we protest 
inst_a hasty examination and promulgation 
codes of the drafts thus prepared. When even 
codes prepared by one and the same commission 
vd-on given and well concerted bases are iit 
uunfrequently found to contain some contradictory 
provisions, We cannot be persuaded to expeet a 
happy unison and concord in those drafted seve- 
tally and. individually by jurists of differe 
schools. We do not speak a word against the 
drattsmen, for they were not asked to work as a 
body. Much less do we presume to teach then 
fist principles, all whom we have always held in 
high esteem as scholars, We wish we could be 
content with an assurance, if you can give one, 
that our fear is entirely groundless. Bat when 
we hnow that a certain’ specialist alone has 
counted more than a hundred articles that conflict 
with one another, very few of us can remain 

































complacent. However, Twill not go into the 
matier in detail, There is another point of no 
less importance. The drafting jurists were not 


given Japanese materials to arrange in an ap- 
proved and scientic method, but were merely 
sked, as we understand, to formulate laws on 
Western principles. Where should they go tor 
the model but to the systems prevailing in theit 
respective countries? [tis simply natural. 

‘The learned draftsmen probably, I hope, con 
sulted our laws and customs best "they 
could, but the result of a work so begun and done 
on such lines can be easily foreseen. We do 
not prefer any charge against them. Not in the 
least, We speak only of the result. Probably 
most of us regard their diafis as masterly works 
on the respective systems of Jurisprudence. Bat 
this not the p at When 
speak of the result of their work relatively to 
to our national interest, we are charged witl) 
speaking ‘on the strength of pure conjecture and 
suspicion a cruel change which is self ground. 





























ed on pure conjecture and suspicion, When 1 
say that the supporters of our resolution include 
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many judges who have patiently studied the 
various drafts submitied to their perusal, that 
alone should be a sufficient: guarantee against an 
evil infere L sincely hope and really trust 
that the public will not believe that we have re 
corded our conviction on the strength of mere 
floating rumours or a nightmare. Indeed, [am 
ylad to notice that a voice has already been raised 
in the wilderness, as it were, by Mr, J. F, Lowder | 
in the Fapan Herald of May goth, for whose kind | 
appreciation of our effort Lam deeply grateful. 


Yours tru 
A JUNIOR HOGAKUSHI. 
Tokyo, June 2nd, 1889- 


JAPANESE GUIDES. 
To tue Eprtor or rie “ Japan Matt.” 

Six,—Fiom iny recent experience it seems that 
the pleasures of travelling in Japan are likely to 
be lessened, and consequently the number of 
fglobe trotters’ seriously diminished, if steps are 
not taken to put a stop to the monopoly the guides 
have established in this country. May I simply 
tell my tale? We, for Lam travelling with a pal, 

ished to stay for some days at Yokohama as the 
weather looked unlike comiort in a tea-house, and 
so we thought it unnecessary as well as bad 
economy to equip ourselves during our stay i 
Yokohama with one of those fine gentlemen who 
loll in jimikishas, smoke cigarettes, expect you to 
come to heel like a retriever, and yo doubt 1e- 
ceive a good commission on your bargains. 

Such being our case, we waited for many days 
until there seemed prospect of better weather, and 
then—not a guide to be found in. the town. 
“Trotters” were many, but of guides none. 

So we thonght we would take a boy who could 
speak some English and would not be above black 
ing our boots, and found, by the good-nature of a 
fiend, an intelligent native. In high spirits we 
venture even as far as Tokyo, where we meet some 
fellow tavellers with a guide, and next day on 
boy tells us he must quit instantly if not sooner. 

Some suspicion crosses our minds, but we fancy 
perhaps we may find another and pluckier servant, 
and alter some trouble engage a second. 

This time we are so fortunate as to get to Kyoto, 
where of course there are several parties of people 
Uavelling with guides. Again the same result: 
our servant on the morrow “of arrival says he is 
put must return to the bosom of his family, 
ys found 




































































where we can’t help wishing he had alw: 
sustenance. 

Iiscems, therefore, that these guides have formed 
asociety and take measures to scare others, wishing 
to play the same lucrative game, away from their 
masters. But-as the number of travellers is every 
year largely increasing and the supply of gitides is 
even now inadequate to the demand, and they are 
little likely to be anxious to extend this famous 
guild, Ewould venture to suggest that some steps 
De taken to pnt a stop to this nuisance, as I don't 
see why the many—would-be employers and em 
ployed—should suffer to fill the pockets of the few. 

Tenclose my card, and am yours, 


“GLOBE TROTTER.” 

















ENGLISH y. AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 











‘Yo tue Epiror of THe “Jaro Mart,” 
Sin,—Referring to the letter in your issue of 
2gth December, from “Audi Alteram Pattem,” 
your correspondent conveniently omits to acknow 
ledge that the remarks on the superiority of the 
English locomotive, to which he takes exception, 
were made by the first authority inthe United 
States, namely, The Railroad Garette of New York. 
Since he is so auxious to hear the other side, I 
quote extracts fiom an article that appeared two! 
or three weeks ago in the same Ruilroud Gace 
on the English compound engine, designe 
Mr. Webb, of the London and Nowth Wester 
Railway, which has been sent to America, ‘The| 
Gasette say While passing round carves the 
engine showed no more tendency to Lind or grind 
on the track than the average American locomo | 
tive, but one could see that she had been de-igned 
for very smooth roads, ‘This was evident from the 
shortness of the springs, and the consequent rough. 
riding when passing over the proverbially good 
track of the Pennsylvania Railioad.” . 
This isa naive admission that araihoad which 
i ded! io the United States as a model tine is 
a rough toad compared with our own London and 
Nhat Westeinc aca 
‘The Gaeette is surprised at the remarkably suc 
cessful manner in which coal is burnt in this 
engine, and admits that the design shows that it 
is very well understood on this side how it cught 


to be burned, 1 
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At the close of the article it is remarte: 
“the tender isa model of economical desig 
presents to the mechanical department ul 4, 
ican railroads a design which is easily rej. 
teadily accessible at all times, and ove uli. . 
pass curves readily and ride like a passenge c. 

Vour correspondent remarks on the wo rex 
in Philadelphia loading American locomatne 
South America, We do not combatfor ay. 
that the American locomotive has certain» 
about it which render it as good for a ji: 
colonial road as it is inferior on a well laid 
and for this reason English manufactures 
always ready to supply Engines of Ami 
design, but of an improved type, and a 
much lower prices than they can be manuls 
for in America. The proof of the puddiy 
in the eating,” and it may be broadly said i 
least 50 English locomotives are exposes 
foreign. parts for every American oie, « 
probably a very much La ger proportion 

Alter all it comes down to this: that in Ane 
the type of locomotive suited for Ametica:y 
is well understood, and in England the » 
is the case. The highly finished, rigid, wos 
like and smooth-running English locom 
ihrown away upon the compatativdy roig 
ply je American roads, and the An 
comotive is even less fitted for use on wel nse 
roads. But whichever type is preferred 
be made in this country ata lower cost thy 
the United States, where high protective dis 
make the material so costly as to put compe. 
out of the running. 

T remain, yours faithfully, 

FAVETE LINGUS 

England, April 11th, 1889. 


PS.—English Railroad practice is se 
practice and. is acknowledged all over the x: 
Between it and the cheaper American road 
is awide difference, and no engineer cai 
admire the ingenuity with which Raila <= 
culties are overcome in the States at a lor 
although his hair is apt to stand on end at 
greater risks and dangers thereby incurred 















































COUNT ITAGAKI Al OSAKA 
pa po 


tint Tagaki while on his way north 
capital, spent several hours in Osaka on t 

instant, At a select meeting o! his p 

sympathisers held at his hotel, he delice 
speech of which the following epitome isp 
by the Osaka Shinonome Shimbun: 

retirement in the South, it has been my 
light to obseive the steady progress o! 
principles throughout the country. Whe ( 
Goto began to preach the gospel of the D 
Danketsu, a considerable wumber of my 
friends urged me, some by letters and elle 
personal visits, to enter once more on 2 p> 
campaign, Bat as it appeared to me tl 
lime was not yet tipe, I could not comp 
their demands. ‘The history of reform 

East and the West, in ancient as weli® 
modern times, teaches, us the same leo" 

would-be ref fe but coldly receiv 
the public if they come forward premi- 
with their proposals, and that they @ 
pect to have their opinions adopted by 
fellows only when circumstances ae favor 
To illusuate this teuth, T have only 8" 
ay incident of the period of the Rev 
The great revolutionary movements by ¥! 
Restoration was effected, had their im 
origin in the principle of the restoration ! 
ministrative power to the Court, as prot 
by Sakamoto Rydma. Sakamoto ws * 
ronin of the Tosiid clan, but be bad un! 
e number of adherents. He #3 
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Inavest captains in the service of the TA 
Government, and could barely save bie" 
seeking the protection of the Sas!) "| 
Smgo Takamori subsequently espoused 1° 
cause, bat bis endeavours to advance | 
hronght upon him: the wrath of the 
Goxernment, and he was compelled, will (= 
Grated priest Geshd, to thi ow himsel! iol" 
that washed his native shores, though he w, 
ately saved from death by a fisherman 
this time Gote, who then held an impe'!® 
in the government of his clan, impressee™ 
on the mind of his master the nec 
State power being restored tothe C 
the Shogun, ‘The Prince ef ‘Tosa 1” 
evted a memorial to the latter ov! 
jret, and the principle for which Saker 
Saigo had so bravely straggled wt 
Complishing any good. resull, was Fr 
ed by the Tokugawa Govenment. 
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and Saigo were unsuccessful, because the time 
was wot then ripe. Similarly, when [appeared 
before the public several years ago with liberal 
ninciples, and formed the Jiyuto, the time was 
vot yet ripe, and we were regarded as violent 
adicals. [twas then that [ was. stabbed by 
Aihara at Gilu. Bot since then the aspect of 
affairs in the political world has greatly changed, 
and the time now seems to have matured for the 
carrying: out of various reforms. Taking ad- 
antage of this opportunity Goto was able to 
secure the confidence of both the Government and 
he people, by his advocacy of the principles of 
he Daido Danketsu. He Was vow entered the 
Cabinet. Goto was successful because the time was 
avourable to his opinions, while Twas unsuccessful 
secause the time was in my case not yetripe. As 
0 Goto’s entrance into the Government, I may say 
hat Lapprove of the step which he taken. 
Phere are some who blame him, on the ground that 
office is inconsistent with his 
vowed principles. But in taking this course, 
Goto was no doubt influenced by weighty rea 
and I am strongly against criticising his 
the strength of unwarranted sup 
vositions. If it is wrong to be credulous, it is 
ertainly unmanly. to lend oneself too readily to 
uispicion, When you have once put your con- 
idence in a man whom you have chosen as your 
cader, it is extremely unwise to change your 
ttitude towards him according to each “new 
ction of his. [you think che is wrong in this or 
hat respect, then it is your duty to give him 
riendly advice; but to desert him on account 
f certain conduct on his part which you be- 
eve to. be wrong, is most rash and imprudent, 
he leader of a party must watch the chang- 
ig conditions of the time, and shape his course 
\ accordance with the needs of the moment. 
Ie is thus not unfiequently compelled to resolve 
) one minute on very weighty decisions. If his ac- 
ions be fettered by the interference of ordi 

cople, he will be imable to give full play to his 
<) and must remain a mere instrument in the 
ands of a party. That is not what we ought to 
xpect of a political leader. On these grounds it 
all be evident, I think, that Goto’s entrance into 
1e Cabinet cannot be criticised in a superficial 
ashion. Goto’s conduct is the result of his study 
f the tendency of the times. Soon after his as- 
umption of office [was visited by Mr. Oye Taku 
nd by Mr, Kéno Hironaka. Goto also wrote to me 
wice, urging me to come to Tdkyd. When T de 
ided to start for the capital, a certain individual 
alled on me and tried to dissuade me from the 
ourse T had resolved on, remarking that Thad 
‘eller wail till next year and then enter ov political 
ction at the head of my sympathisers. This 
tikes me as a somewhat narrow idea. Such a 
onise might be productive of much interest, but 
vhat we have present in our minds is not either 
jersonal or party consideration, but the well-being 
fthe wholenation. Even supposing that we could 
sily become the most influential party in the 
Diet, the only result would be the dissolution of 
he Diet. Thus if every Diet that assembles is 
o be dissolved, how can we promote the happ 
ess of the people? On the other hand, suppos- 
ny that the Cabinet Ministers at once resigned 
jower to the party having tie ascendancy in the 
Diet, could that party carry on the administra- 
ion? Our army and navy require a sysiem of 
nanagement very different from those of the con- 
stitutional counties of the West. Could the incom- 
ng party control the Military and Naval Depart- 
ments? The object of our party has been to secure 
he establishment ofa suitable Constitution and the 
pening of a national assembly, with a view to 
promoting the welfare of the nation. We pro- 
nosed these principles ata time when the public 
hind was not yet prepared for them, and conse- 
quently our party not been guiltless of occa 
sional blunders, But the Constitution has now 
yeen framed, and the opening of the Imperial 
Diet is fixed for next year. The attitude of the 
Government toward our party has become more 
viendly than before. The amnesty of political 
iienders, and the appointment of Goto to the 
post of Minister of Communications, are con 
spicuous proofs of the fact that the Government 
is now disposed to follow an impartial and just 
policy. Under such circumstances we ought, 
on our part, to endeavour to promote the 
Nappiness of the people by giving our attention 
to the practical questions of the day. For this 
purpose, we are al present engaged in the inves- 
tigation of matters relating to taxation, army 
ization, administration, “and other subjects 
of alike nate, But we do not expect that the 
results of these investigations will be manifested 
in the Diet of next year, for any such attempt 
would be apt to produce too sudden and radical 
changes in our political system. Those who are 
truly patriotic will never be guilty of the crime 
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of sacrificing national interests to party ambition. 
We intend fo accomplish our object gradually ; 
and hope. to see progress and order go hand 
in hand. The Government, on its part, ought to 
open a way for the successful carrying out of 
our object; it should, adopt and follow a liberal 














course. If ought, for instance, to modify the ve 
gulations as to free speech, public meetings, and 
political associations, Another thing to which I 








would call the attention of the Government, is 
the shortness of the period of time allowed by the 
Law of the Houses to the Committee of the Diet 
for the investigation of bills submitted by the 
Government. Ina country like ours, where the 
Government has hitherto followed a policy of 
secrecy, the people are ignorant of administrative 
matteis, and the Counnittee will therefore require 
more time for their investigations. These con 
siderations no doubt were in the mind of Goto 
when he decided to enter the Cabinet, and it is for 
these reasons also that L approve of his conduct. 








LECTURE ON FAPANESE ART PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 
roam 

A lecture on the Art Productions of Japan was 
delivered by Mr. Lasenby Liberty, of London, on 
Saturday afternoon in the buildings of the Bijitsu 
Kiokai, at Sakuragaoka, Uyeno, ‘Tokyo. ‘There 
was a lage audience both of Japanese and 
foreigners, and the lecture was most appreciatively 
listened to. 

Mr. Linerry said—Gentlemen of the Art School 
and those foreign gentlemen who have been kind 
enough to add their presence here, I wish to say 
that though [ have acceeded to the strongly ex- 
pressed wish of Viscount Sano to address you on 
the subject of Japanese Art, in doing so I feel that 
L have no right to arrogate to myself the position 
of alecturer. Therefore I shall be glad if, instead 
of taking what L may say asa lecture, you will 
accept itasan informal chat, in which I,as a friend 
and lover of Japanese Art, give a few of my im- 
pressions and hopes to those in whose hands the 
future expression of the art feelings of the Japa- 
nese people resis, This future to you students is 
a grave respousibility, and one which Tam sure 
you cannot fail to appreciate. 

A period of disruption of the traditional ideas has 
passed, and is still passing, over Japan through the 
temoval of the artificial barriers which separated 
the Japanese from the rest of the civilized world, 
and no one who is the least familiar with Japanese 
work, or who has been a few weeks in Japan, can 
fail to admire the quick receptive faculiy, adapta- 
bility, and inventiveness of the Japanese mind as 
shown under these altered circumstances, ‘The 
theme of my address, the note that I would 
dwell upon, 1s one of warning, lest this most valu- 
able, and’ admirable quality in the Japanese 
character should of itself (if allowed to develop 
without restraint, and a due exercise of discrimi- 
nation and balanced judgment) be the gravest 
Aahiget- aiid: the most. loradabla,tinpedimient’in 
the pathway of the future growth and continuity 
of the poetic, bold, and original art of Japan. 

I come as'a visitor to Japan, and yei as one who 
has been for more than iwenty-five years intimate- 
ly associated with things Japanese. Daring those 
five and twenty years I lave had the advantage of 
seeing all that was most beautiful among the art 
manulactures of Japan that have been sent to my 
own country, aid, [think T may say, broad- 
ly speaking, to Europe. I have during that time, 
as far as my sphere and influence permitted, 
sought to foster and popularize Japanese art in 
England by setting before the English people 
distributing through commercial channels 
the typical products of the Japanese workman, 
and excluding as far as possible allsuch as were 
mere imitative productions of European art. 

In eailier days much discouragement was given 
to enterprise in Japanese imports by those who 
could see in Japaiiese manufactures only novelty 
and eccentricity, and who predicted for them that 
speedy neglect which inevitably attends all enter- 
prises and all manufactures that have nothing in 
them save anaitenipt to gratify the ever insatiable 
craving of humanity for something new.” 

There, of course, was, and Lam thankful to say 
is, an immensity besides this in Japanese work 
art, though novelty and eccentricity may also be 
present. [here isa soul, a spirit, an intent, a 
thoughtful intelligence underlying ‘and directing 
ithe intent to form, from’ whatever medium 
y be employed, an object that, first, shall (if 
intended for a practical oc useful purpose) fulfil 
in the most simple aud direct manner the purpose 
of its creation; secondly, that shall be pleasing or 
graceful in form, and thirdly, that, when orna- 



























































































mented, the ornamentation shall grow out of, or 
be within, the lines of the form and in unison with 
the object of its creation. In other words, there 
is in Japanese art the fulfilment froma different 
standpoint and in an original method of the ac- 
knowledyed European classical and modern canons 
of art. Somuch is this so that in every part of the 
civilized world where Japanese art was at all proper- 
ly (that is representatively) introduced, its chat ms 
slowly and surely made themselves acknowledged, 
until” now ‘it has permeated every European 
decorative art manufacture, and notably fabrics, 
pottery, and printing. This great wave of J 
hese influence over the art workshops of Europe 
is indeed a flattering tribute and an all-sufficient 
testimony to. the vitality and intelligence of 
Japanese work, for no mere freale of fashi 
could have so long held possession of or influ- 
enced the direction of European effoit. Let me 
here say that in speaking of European art I al- 
ways include our great cousins the Americans. 
Peihaps in no branch of art education has this 
shown itself more beneficially than in the greater 
and juster appreciation of tue harmony and jux- 
taposition of colourings and colour decoration, 


Thus, gentlemen, when, as the realization of a 
long cherished wish, I found it possible to leave a 
busy commercial career, and pay a visit to the 
land witich was the birthplace and homeof these 
charming and beneficial influences, I expected to 
find further mines of unexploited art wealth anda 
people and nation of artists. Gentlemen, T must 
confess this dream of mine has not been fully 
realized.—(Hear, hear.) Perhaps I am of toa 
sangine a temperament, Doubtless I expected 
more than in this world of disallusions I was 
reasonable in expecting. But if I erred in an- 
ticipating too great a perfection, I beg you will 
take it a3 no tinworthy tribute to Japan and its 
rt culture that I should mentally piace them upon 
an impossible pinnacle of perfection, What I seem 
to have found is this: a whole nation earnest and 
anxious to secure all the advantages of the new 
contact with for nm. Shall Tsay too 
earnest, and too ready to believe in the advan- 
tages of foreign civilization ; too ready to under- 
value the precious heirlooms of a splendid past? 
Ispeak of course from the art standpoint, and to 
that Idesire to confine myself exclusively, but T 
cannot ignore those more material influences 
which have acted upon and for the moment be- 
witched the art susceptibilities of the nation. I 













































speak, I pray you to understand me, broadly when * 


Tsay that the great mass of the people have lost 
their reverence for and appreciation of their own 
beautiful work and their own distinctive art, 
and have become possessed with a perfect mania 
for all that is foreign, be it good, bad, or 
indifferent. Gentlemen, I trust [do not offend 
in thus freely expressing the first impressions 
that force themselves upon me. I know my 
opportunities may not have been such as to 
warrant my forming an accurate judgment. Nor 
do [claim that judgment, supposing my oppor- 
tunities have been ample, to be of more value 
than that of others who have come to no such 
conclusions. But this I do claim, whether my 
judgment be right or wrong: I claim to be a 
sincere lover and appreciator of Japan and its 
art work, and it is because I do hold myself to 
be a trne and faithful lover, that believing what I 
do I will not ‘cry peace, when there is no peace.” 

I find for instance that in certain of your Govern- 
ment Art Schools pupils are allowed to copy with 
the aid of tracing-paper the drawings on which they 
are engaged; that the bold sweeping touch of the 
all power ful brush is discountenanced by preference 
for the niggling cross-hatching and hard pen- 
cil point; that slavish hand work reproduction of 
such a mechanical art as photography is in vogue 
—(hear, hear)—that your potters” imitate the 
worst forms of the hybrid class of European pot- 
tery, and that they use colouring pigments that 
are staring, pretentious, and inharmonious; that 
your cabinet-makers reproduce ricketly furniture, 
Europeanized, and worse even than the poor 
models from which it is copied; that your 
printers of silken and cotton fabrics indulge in 
such vulgar and distracting colours for their 
designs that one may spend hours vainly look- 
ing for something possible to buy; and that 
your jewellers imitate the trumpery and worst 
form of production of Birmingham and the Palais 
Royal. I have seen, too, some of your temples 
[furnished in the new style, with the most hideous 
patterns in felt carpetting and badly carved preten- 
tious German mirror frames and mirrors usurping: 
the place of the simple and dignified metal mirrors 
that appropriately belong to such edifices. I find 
in your houses badly made locks that won’t we 
supplying the place of the delightful and artistic 
wooden bolts you used to have—(hear, hear)—I 



































have seen doors, siniply because it was a European 
fashion, made to swing on hinges, instead of slide, 
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50 that when opened they completely obstruct the 
hariow passages ; ugly glazed windows with clumsy 
frames in place of the artistic sioji—windows that 
refuse to open or if open refuse to close—(laugliter 
and applause)—and, what is perhaps even more 
painful, I find coarsely painied and bad imi- 
tations of grained wood used in place of the 
most delighlul varieties of the indigenous woods 
of Japan. ‘Though perhaps it may be more 
practical, the new European umbrella, in my 
Opinion, is ugly and misshapen when compared 
with the Japanese—which covers more space, is 
cheaper, and with its semi-transparent light adds 
& charming outline and colour tone around 
the bearer. Your ladies subject themselves to 
the iron cruelties of the corset and to tight 
lacing, thus sacrificing the grace and dignity 
of the free and healthy movement of the classic 
Himono.—(Laughter and applause.) Such, gentle 
men, area few of the resulls of this un- 
discriminating anxiety to break away from the 
venerable traditions and independent civilization 
of centuries, and hurtiedly adopt foreign ma 
ners and customs. 1 would ask, do you think 
that this is wisdom? Is it’ properly exercising 
your intelligence? Is it paying filial reverence to 
Your great ancestors? I think not, and I think 
also that the day is not far distant when you you 

selves will realize that is this not the method in 
which civilization and progress should be made 


And now I desire to speak of the other side of 
this picture and, in justice, to modify these criti- 
cisms, for I know it needs no words of mine to point 
out to you, who are students of Japanese art, and 
as such far more keenly aware than a mere stranger 
of the incongruities which exist, Well, then, 
Tam delighted to add that I have found under 
this superficial, obtrusive surface distraction, the 
good, true, old appreciative Japanese art quietly 
beating on and as instinct with life as ever; that 
you have still among you a glorious guild of art 
workers (and such art patrons as Viscount 
Sano), workers who equal if not indeed excel the 
traditions of a famous past. Beneath the surface 
of this superincumbent and self-assettive rubbish 
heap, there still beats the pulsing life of the old 
and true art spirit. You have painters of imagi- 
nation like the recently departed and lamented 
Kyosai—I will not mention individually the names 
of those still living. You have excellent masters 
of the naturalistic school; of the vigorous and 
characteristic Japanese decorative school ; students 
of the more classical Chinese-Buddhistic school 
in which Professor Fenollosa las taken so great an 
interest. Icouldindeed enumerate scoresof masters’ 
works that Ihave seen, but I must not be invidious 
with respect to living artists. Bat what I have 
seen is enough and more than enough to prove 
that the great national painter life is still vigorous 
among you, And what shall I say when [turn to 
the ait workers? 1 venture to assert that in the 
enameller’s art the productions of that modest 
man, Mr. Namikawa of Kyoto, are more deli- 
cately harmonised, more accurately and carelully 
drawn, and more elegantly finished than any ex- 
amples of the enameller’s art that the world has 
seen. I venture to say the same also of those most 
superb, and delicate, and beautiful, and astonish- 
ing specimens of needle work produced under the 
direction of Mr. Nishimura (also at Kyoto): namely, 
that they are without comparison in the field of the 
art embroidery of the world. ‘There is no man 
in Europe who can successfully tival such jewellers 
and metal workers as Komi, and his school, 
worthy descendants of the celebrated men who made 
the beautiful and ever wonderful tsudas, kodsukas, 
and other armour trappings for_your old nobility. 
Tu lacquer work my kind friend Viscount Sano has 
shown me specimens of costly modern work, which, 
as examples of marvellous gradation in tones of 
metallic and other colour, spirited and withal ac. 
curate drawing, and the wonderful technical skill 
in the manipulation of the lacquer substance itself, 
demonstrate beyond question that there are 
lacquer workers living among you who are as 
gifted as the great masters of the past. In bronze 
working again many names occur of men under 
whose magic touch an infinite variety of toned 
subtle colourings of metals achieved, which 
absolutely surpass any ancient work that I have 
come across and seem indeed new inventions. Of 
potters many still carry on the good work and all 
the excellencies of the past. In’ wood carving my 
friend Captain Brinkley has shown me some incre- 
dibly wonderful productions, But I have said 
enough to prove that after all my fault finding I 
fully believe in the present vitality of the art life of 
Japan. 

Perhaps nowyou have come to the conclusion that 
Iam somewhat contradicting myself. I hope you 
have not. What I feel is that the sudden foreign 
influences which have so materially, and I trustin 
the main beneficially, affected your country have 
as a great wave swept away the old land marks of 
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Japanese art, so far as regards the ideas of the less 
thoughtful. ‘Because evident material advantages 
could be seen in certain things, the conclusion too 
easily accepted, and indeed too hurriedly rushed 
to by a great number of the unreflecting, was that 
everything “ foreign” must be good. ‘This, and as 1 
said before that unceasing hungering in the human 
mind for everything that is new, simply because itis 
new, explains to me the reason of these opposing 
tendencies : on one side the great mass of the un- 
reflecting accepting foreign influence in their arts 
and manufactures whether it be good or bad; on 

phalanx treading 
itly on in. the time-honoured footsteps, firm 
‘a rock in resisting the distraction of all adverse 
influences. This being so, I look forward to the 
time when the swing of the pendulum will bring 
back tothe whole people of Japan a more respect 
ful regard for their old arts and art industries. 

Att is not of one nation; or of one time, or 
of one character, nor has she but one face or 
phase; she is indeed many-sided, and revels in 
variety. And what an infinite loss it would 
be to the whole civilized would should those whose 
opportunities of civilized close seclusion made 
possible the development of an individual art, 
peculiar, characteristic, and perfect within its 
own lines, willingly permit this characteristic 
art to be swallowed up in the greater monotony of 
foreign art. European art, most excellent as it is, 
and in its highest phases perhaps more far reach- 
ing than the art of Japan, has too much lost sight 
of the beauty of diversity, and runs clothed in 
plain broadcloth, following the tendency of the rest 
Of the world to obtain an uninteresting level of 
mechanical perfection. 





the other side a steady, silent p) 
pa 




















‘The day of course has passed when it would 
be possible or politic to tie down the application 
of Japanese att only to the ancient uses for 
which that art. was applied. I mean that for 
good or evil European customs, and to a certain 
extent a Europeanised style of buildings and 
mode of living are coming, and will come more 
and mote into vogue. Therefore, and now 
perhaps for the first time you will say T begin 
to be practical—therefore the Japanese lover of 
art, and the Japanese artist should strive to see 
how much of the feeling and tradition of Japanese. 
art can be incorporated in the new form; and 
whether indeed it be not possible to create objects 
that shall fulfill the purposes of the new requirements, 
and shall yet remain essentially Japanese —(ap- 

ause)—thought out from’ the Japanese point of 
ww, and not just copies of the European object,or a 
hybrid production, realising neither the usefulness 
of the one nor the beauty of the other. Japanese 
ait has beneficially influenced the decotative arts 
of Europe. Do not allow European influence in 
relurn to overturn the art of Japan, As an in- 
stance of what can be done in preserving the dis- 
Linctiveness of Japanese thonght in art work, I 
would cite the Imperial Palace, which I yesterday 
had the advantage of being shown over by and 
through the kindness of Mr, Sannomiya. Here the 
architect has stiven, and on the whole most 
succesfully striven, to preserve the national archi- 
tectural characteristics, and yet produce an im- 
perial palace fulfilling all the requirements of 
the altered circumstances. ‘To descend to meaner 
things. We will take the production of the 
ordinary opening aud shutting fan. We will 
suppose that the fan is wanted for Western re- 
quirements and is judged by those who order it 
for commercial purposes to be too small. That 
being so the fan can be made larger without in the 
least departing from the Japanese lines of propor- 
tion by keeping. to the same lines in the la i 
the smaller one, We will suppose again that it 
opens too stiffly ; it can easily be made to open more 
freely without departing from Japanese charac- 
teristics in the applicances by which this alte 
tion, is effected. Suppose further that the substance 
of which the upper portion of the fan is composed is 
judged by those who require it to be too solid and 
opaque; something of a lighter fabric may be 
substituted, but it must be a Japanese fabric, and 
thought out on Japanese principles. It may be 
that for European requirements the conventional 
forms of Japanese figures or mythological subjects 
are not approved; birds and flowers can be sub- 
stituted, but they must be treated in flat decora 
tion, not pictorially, and from the Japanese point of 
view. I could weary you with many other illustra- 
Lions, but [ think this one simple example conveys 
the spirit of what [ mean, that the product must 
entirely preserve its Japanese characteristics. 
Another point I would niention is that when mak 
ing goods for foreign trade, such as vases, cab 
nets, lables, &c., you should recollect the dif 
ference of position in which they will be viewed 
by reason of the custom of sitting at a higher 
elevation, and be careful to place your decoration 





















































where the new eye level resis; and. by all means 
keep to the free use of the brush and do not adopt 


the cramping of the pen and pencil. Forforcin, 
too, as I hinted before, avoid grotesque figie.. 
jects, because they are not understood by rey, 
paint birds, flowers, fish, andscenery parti... 
in the impressionist school. Trays, bars 

lacquer work should be adapted to Europa « 
quirements, not copies of Tivopene shapes, 

short your course should be to comply wil f. 
pean demands by all means, but let the os, 
be still Japanese in character and thought, 

It was suggested to me the other day by: 
nese nobleman whose opinion is of the 
importance, that the cheapness of prod: 
Japan must of itself make your goods sali. 
any market if they be only mere copies offi, 
Italian or English models. I venture tothni 
is not correct. It might, perhaps, be s0 for: 
years, but in the long run India or Chis 
come inte competition or you may get os 
European machinery ; so that if Japan ic 
the cheapness of her labour she may restovs.. 
basis, What she should rest on, and wa. 
should be proud to rest on, is the individs 
her own most excellent style—(Hear, hay: 
applause.) I must apologise for having ix 
this subject so broadly, and not being able 
accurately express myself. I know [ am it: 
ing many who know much better than [ho 
forth the subject. my audience, includ 
does such world-wide authorities as Capt. 
and Professor Fenollosa, but there are non 
you who have it more at. heart, and theel 
Grave your pardon for all shortcomings a: « 
appointments. I would say in conclusior |: 
you will not suppose [ wish to magnify aie. 
Japanese art above all other arts. Wiss 

value it because it is such a peculiar 
art, and as such of priceless value to nolo: 
own people, but to all the world ; s0 mucl ss 
were Ta Japanese L assure you I would ¢ 
aS a possession never to be parted with, | 
for so many years enjoyed Japanese attics: 
distance, now I have had the opportuiily: » 
micing it in the land of its creative bic! 
visit has been one of the greatest pleasus:” 
life. Gentlemen, I thank you for your: 
hearing.—(Loud applause.) 

At the close of the lecture, which w2s 
preted by Mr. N. Ariga, a secretary ofthe! 
Council, Viscount Sano, in name of the Sx: 
thanked Mr, Liberty for his lecture. 

Various prints and knitted and other wits 
shown by Mr. Liberty to illustrate the dies 
























































between good and bad art work. 





AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBL 
HALL. 


aS | 
ealest musical treat thal base 
heard within the walls of the Public Hall wy 
on Tuesday night by Miss Amy Sherwinsi! 
talented company. Of course the ctiel se") 
centred in the prima donna, but wedoubt~'« 
expectation naturally ran high=if the ai 
came prepared to listen to such artistic ¥ 
tion as that with which Miss Sherwin wee 
house on Tuesday night. [1 is neediess 10) 
what enthusiasm the lair artiste was rece, 
is no exaggeration to aver that the building 
shook with prolonged and emphatic 37 
Miss Sherwin possesses a pure, clear sopra 
of considerable range and flexibility and w0“* 
sweetness and delicacy, added to vocal 
of the highest order of excellence, and by f° 
cise of legitimate art and temarkable vas 
she rendered her share of the prograns® 
such skill and apparent absence o! efit 
only seen in a consummate proficient 4 
superlative adjectives, however, that wea!‘ 
mand and apply to this delightful artiste," 
serve to Paint the lily and pertume te ® 
and we very much doubt if there will ® 
vacant at any performance after this first 
ance of Miss Amy Sherwin, ‘The pet 
opened with a popular concert, the fis” 
being aduett by Messrs. Stockwell an¢ * 
“The Fishermen” (Gabussi), which nl 
well, and was sufficient to show that ihe * 
were true artists, Macfarren’s “he bel 
my own heart,” was next rendered by Me" 
Fischer in such a way as to occasion 2) 6 
recall, and the lady complied with “Onli” 
Allan’ Water,” both pieces being s08 
taste and feeling, Mr. Stockwell then 
sweetheart when a boy, ve 
applanded, — Barker's popular 506 
does not give Mr. Stockwell, an opp 
show off the highest qualities of hisfine 
he is certain to be heard to much gi) 
vantage later on. ‘Then came the Pi 









































with “Little bird so sweetly singi’® | 7 
the flute obligato by Mr. John Lema 
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ecution of this Number was simply exquisite, 
d thorough artist as Mr. Lemmone very soo: 
proved himself to be, the sweetest notes that he 
ald produce from his instrument were not 
to be compared with the delicious timbre of the 
voice of Miss Sherwin. ‘The applause that followed 
was continuous until the fair singer gave a signal 
that she intended to comply with the persistent 
demand, when she again delighted the audience 
with a sweet and piquant rendering of a short 
ditty “No, Sir,” adding much to the performance 
by acharming manner and a pleasing presence. 
The next two numbers were transposed, and Mr. 
Lemmone played Doppler's “ Hungarian Fan. 
sasie,” and established himself as a flautist of con- 
siderable merit. His performance was loudly 
ancored, and returning to the footlights he gave 
he air, with variations, ‘Poor Mary Ann,” The 
‘ones produced and the sympathy thrown into the 
air were delightful, and the execution of the varia- 
ions left nothing to be desired. Mr. Clutsam 
hen gave two morceaux, a march and a mazurka, 
on the pianoforte, which were very well performed, 
ind Mr. Lemmone closed the concert witha “ Fairy 
Dance” (Terschak) capitaily played. 

After a short interval the curtain went up ona 

scene in the firstact of Martha,” and Miss Sherwin 
(Lady Harriet), very soon showed that sheisa finish- 
2d actress. The scene with Sir 7ristram could only 
Se thoroughly appreciated by those familiar with 
he opera, and we think that a few lines of explana- 
ion in the programme would have enhanced the 
aleasure of those unacquainted with the situation. 
Miss Fischer was a most acceptable Nancy, and 
Mr. Arthur Sherwin an excellent Sir Tristvam. It 
was in ascene from third act, however, that the 
company most distinguished itself, that is after the 
adies had donned the disguise of peasants and en- 
zaged themselves as servants. Here the acting 
ind singing of all were excellent, and Mr. Stock- 
well shone in the character of Lionel. Here also 
he prima donna showed that she was equal to any 
yric exigency, her method of attacking high notes 
and her phrasing being the perfection of art. In 
due course the gem for the soprano came on, “The 
ast rose of summer ” being listened to with breath- 
ess attention, and the acclamation with which it 
vas received induced Miss Sherwin to give a verse 
of Home, sweet home,” and the audience per- 
jisting, the prima donna sang again. There will 
ye two more performances this week, when, on 
Thursday night, “The Sleeping Queen” will be 
sroduced, and on Friday * Maritana.” 














The second appearance of Miss Amy Sherwin 
and her talented company took place on Thursday 
right, and was a great success. ‘The programme 
vas a good one, the first part being a popular con- 
sert of vocal and instrumental music, consisting of 
tine numbers, and the second part Balfe’s Operetta, 
The Sleeping Queen,” in its entirety. All the 
artists were in Capital voice, and Mr. Stockwell, 
raving almost recovered from his throat ailment, 
showed that the high praise bestowed upon his 
efforts in Hongkong and Shanghai were entirely 
deserved. The performance as a whole was an 
mproveiment upon that of the first night, for which 
several reasons might be given. There was a 
sympathetic and appreciative audience, every 
‘umber being heartily applauded, as well in the 
operetta as in the concert, and in several instances 
encores were demanded. ~ 

‘The concert opened with that telling duett of 
Balfe’s, “Excelsior” which was excellently rendered 
oy Messrs. Stockwell and Sherwin.  Mattei’s 
sympathetic “ Dear Heart,” the next item, was 
most artistically sung by Miss Minna Fischer. 
Too much praise cannot be given to this lady in 
particular, though it applies to the company 
generally, for her clear and distinct enunciation, 
which adds so much to the pleasure of the audience, 
though the opposite is of frequent occurrence even 
amongst otherwise good singers, That popular 
song of Blumenthal’s, My Queen,” then brought 
on Mr, Stockwell, by whom it was sung with 
capital effect. No 4 was the gem of the pro- 
gramme. Itis difficult to find amongst the com- 
positions of the present day anything to equal 
those of Smart, Bishop, and their contemporaries, 
and Miss Sherwin's rendition of “Lo, here the 
gentle lark,” was worthy of the composer in every 
sense, and delighted the audience beyond mea- 
sure, and Mr. Lemmone’s flute obligato was again 
excellent. Of course the prima donna had to 
pay the penalty for holding that exalted posi- 
tion, and the storm of applause which greeted 
her at its conclusion lasted until she returned and 
signalled the accompagnateur to proceed. Miss 
Sherwin selected for her encore, “The Dashing 
White Sergeant,” which was given with much 
spirit and go. ‘The old favourite, The Carnival” 
Rave Mr, Lemmone a fine opportunity to display 
the complete mastery he possesses over his instru- 
ment, his variations being almost endless and his 
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execution remarkable, ‘This was followed by Mr. 
Arthur Sherwin, who sang ‘Simon the Cellarer,” 
Nothing went better, however, than that very 
taking trio, Vm not the Queen.” ‘This was 
capitally given, and was much applauded; indeed, 
the audience insisted on a rehearing, and the last 
part was repeated. Mr. Clutsam then played a 
Serenade by Moskowski and a Mazarka by Godard 
effectively and with good taste and expression, 
and another flute solo by Mr. Lemmone closed 
the concert. 








Balfe’s “Sleeping Queen” is a bright little 
operetta for four voices. It is entirely new to 
Yokohama, and has not been very often performed 
n England. We do not know at what age Balle 
wrote it, but it bears the stamp of an early effort, 
and is certainly not to be classed with the composi- 
tions upon which the popular Irish composer built 
his reputation. The work is, nevertheless, one 
of considerable merit taken as a whole, and is 
eminently suited to Miss Sherwin’s company. 
The libretto is by Farnie. It is smart and far 
above some work of the kind, much of which is very 
often almost meaningless. We expected to find 
local colouring in the music, but with the excep- 
tion of a somewhat quaint but pleasing fandango 
in A minor, sung by Miss Sherwin in No. 5, there 
is nothing of adistinctly Spanish character. ‘There 
is a string overture, but this was not played. It 
was no great loss, however ; it appears to have been 
written first, instead of last, and is not, as is us- 
ually the case, a synopsis of the themes of the 
workiteslt, The operetta is constructed upon the 
somewhat uncommon incident of incurring the 
death penalty through kissing a Queen, but in the 
end the offending youth becomes the husband of 
her outraged Majesty, and the result is a happy 
denoiment for all concerned. ‘The scene opens in 
the garden of the palace of the Court of Leon, and 
introduces the Regent (Mr. Arthur Sherwin)’ who 
sang an air in D major, “I'm the Regent, I'm the 
King.” ‘This was effective, especially the re- 
frain, which is in triple time. The Regent is 
soon joined by Agnes (Miss Fischer), a Maid 
of Honour, who relates that she has received a 
letter committing to her protection a young man 
for whom she seeks the Regent's influence to an 
appointment, and the latter, being desirous of 
serving Agnes, consents, but on learning that the 
youth is Philippe D’Aguilar (Mr. Stockwell), the 
son of his old enemy who was banished from the 
Court of Leon and died in exile, he recants and 
refuses. A duet follows, “I crave a hoon” 
(Regent and Agnes). This number, which is tune- 
ful though not striking, improves towards the end 
in # time, and is effective when the tempo quick- 
ens to allegro vivace. Before his exit, however, 
the Regent relents, and comes to an understan 
ing with Agues that Philippe is to have a com- 
mission anda troop, but the Regent intends to 
get rid of the young man by attaching him toa 
regiment ordered to the front to fight the infidel 
Moors. Philippe enters and unburdens his sor- 
row to Agnes, relating how, near Paris, he stopped 
arunaway horse and saved the life of its fair 
rider; how that he could never find out who she 
was; how the light in her eyes had haunted him 
ever since, and how, now he had arrived at Leon, 
he finds it to be the Queen (Miss Amy Sherwin), 
who, on seeing that he was about to address her, 
turned coldly away. ‘The Queen, unknown to 
Philippe, is in love with him, and appears in the 
background; then follows a light and agreeable 
trioin G major, “ Sheis heartless,”"—tenor, soprano, 
and contralio, which gives no particular oppor. 
tunity for display, except at the end where a few 
florid passages for the soprano occur. Agnes pro- 
mises to assist Philippe, and gives him a knot of 
ribbon with which to work upon the feelings of the 
Regent, and on. bestowing this talisman Agnes 
sings, “ Only a ribbon,” a ballad in E flat major, a 
slow and rather taking melody, ‘The Regent and 
Philippe meet, and, becoming known to each 
other, mutual recriminations ensue, but the sight 
of the ribbon entirely alters the attitude of the 
Regent, who promises Philippe the desired com- 
mission and appoints him to a regiment going on 
active service against the Moors. This coming to 
the knowledge of the Queen is countermanded, the 
lady plainly showing her hand. Here came 
No. 5, a duett for soprano and bass, “The 
Treaty,” in A major. It isin this number the 
fandango, in A minor, is sung, but the key reverts 
to the tonic major, and a very effective finish 
gives some good opportunities for display in the 
upper voice part. After this scene the Queen 
falls asleep on a bench, and the Regent makes 
his exit. Philippe now appears, and, finding 
the Queen asleep, sings a serenade, “The noon- 
tide dream.” This is a pleasing, soothing melod 
in E major { time, and gives the tenor an oppo 
tunity for fine cantabile singing, of which he took 
the utmost advantage. Philippe is tempted to kiss 
the Queen whilst asleep, which act is witnessed 





















































by the Regent and the young man incurs the 
penalty of death and gives himself up to arrest. 
Miss Sherwin here introduced “Who is at my 
window? (Osborn), which she sang with flute 
obligato, aud this went exquisitely. No. 7, Oh, 
could I butlive in the past,” follows—a modest and. 
simple air in G major, andante, common time. 
‘The Regent presses the Queen to atiend to “im- 
portant affairs of State,” and she learns of Pht- 
Lippe’s intended execution, when follows a capital 
tio, “Most awful sight.” This is in C minor, 
with a doppio movimento inC major, being both 
lively and. effective, and giving each vocalist a 
chance. The Queen is at her wits’ end to save 
Philippe, and appeals to Agnes. ‘The later has 
an appointment with the Regent at dusk, and he 
s soon heard approaching. The Queen takes the 
veil of Agnes and covers her head, and they both 
retire to the tysting place. ‘The Regené now 
approaches and speaks, and Agnes, behind the 
Queen, answers him. He stretches out his arm, 
and feeling ahand seizes it, and, with terms of en- 
dearment, kisses it, It is that of the Queen, who 
calls for lights, and the Regent, seeing what he has 
done knows his fate, He appeals to the Queen to 
marry the King of Arragon, his friend, who he 
thinks will pardon him, as it is only the Queen’s 
husband who can pardon the party guilty of 
“touching the sacred person of the Queen.” “The 
latter refuses, and giving her hand to Philippe, 
who has meantime been brought in, she (ells the 
Regent to seek pardon of Philippe, which he is 
only too glad to do. Then comes the finale, a 
quartette in D major, and, though short, is a very 
effective ensemble, and brings the operetta to a 
satisfactory close. 

The piece was very nicely mounted, and ex- 
ceedingly well dressed. ‘The acting, as well as the 
singing, was excellent all round, the interest was 
well sustained, and the company scored a very 
decided success. The applause was frequent, 
spontaneous, and hearty. Mr. Clutsam played a 
capital accompaniment. Wallace’s popular _and 
tuneful Maritana” was produced last night, 
before a large house. 




















PRECIS OF ARTICLES IN THE “NICHI 
NICHI SHIMBUN" AND OTHER F OUR- 
NALS. 
eee eee 

The rumour that all the state owned railways 
are about to be transferred to the Nobles’ Bank 
in redemption of the debt of yen 10,000,000 which 
remains from the sum borrowed by the Govern- 
ment in the year 1877 from that banking es- 
lablishment, and on which the high rate of 73 per 
cent, per an interest is paid, has giveu rise to 
some discussion in the press. 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun in an article which 
appeared on this subject in its issue of the 3oth 
ultimo, gives credence to the rumour and con 
dems the project very strongly. It considers 
that the sale of state-owned railways is distinctly 
disadvantageous to the interests of the nation, 
and that the project in question, which is not based 
upon any fixed policy with regard to the sale of 
Government property in general but merely con- 
templates the transfer of a certain class of this 
property to the Nobles’ Bank, is especially to be 
deprecated, For this reason it has in previous 
issues invited the opinion of the public to this 
point and has urged the Government to re-consider 
the proposal. 

‘The public asa whole appears to be apathetic in 
the matter. Those with whom the proposal finds 
favour refrain from discussing it, and the Fiji 
Shimps and Tokio Shimpé are the only papers 
representing views hostile to the project which 
have given expression to those views. ‘The former 
of these journals is not averse to the sale of Go- 
vernment property, but objects to the transfer of 
the railways to the nobles only ; the latter adopts 
a different standpoint, and is opposed in principle 
to the sale of Government property of any kind 
whatever. 

The Government appear, says the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, to Wave decided to carry out this pro- 
ject in spite of the objections which have been 
raised, and there are indications that the Nobles? 
Bank ‘is at present engaged in completing its 
arrangements with certain departments of the State 
for the transfer of the railways. No blame of 
course attaches in this matter to the Nobles’ 
Bank. So long as that establishment acts justly 
and honorably, itis at liberty to undertake any 
enterprise which may be profitable; the respor 
ibility for this transaction will lie not with those 
to whom the railways are transferred but with 
those who have transferred them. But so far as 
the action of the Government is concerned, 
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the public are still ignorant as to what those rea- 
sons are. 

With the principle, enunciated by many politi- 
cians, that the Government of a country has no 
right to monopolize any industry out of the work- 
ing of which a clear profit is made, but ought to 
relinquish such industries to the people, the Nichi 
Nickt Shimbun is disposed to agree, although it 
is of opinion that an exception ought to be made 
in favour of railways. But the point which it 
considers to be at issue in the present case 
and to which therefore its condemnation is direc- 
ted, is the fact that the railways are to be trans- 
ferred not to the people but to one class of the 
people, namely the nobles. If the railways are to 
be relinquished by the Goyernment they ought to 
be surrendered by public competition to the highest 
bidders whether these are nobles, shicoku or het. 
min, I they are transferred to the nobles they 
will become the inalienable and exclusive property 
of the aristocracy ; no member of the nation who 
does not belong to the nobility will in future be 
able to obtain a’ share in them, and the growth of 
socialism will thus be stimulated. Moreover, apart 
from all other considerations, the acquisition of the 
State railways by the nobles will form a bad pre- 
cedent, for the same class will be encouraged to 
acquire in a similar manner, by means of the large 
resources at their disposal, other valuable property 
such as forests and mines which now belong nomi 
nally to the Government, but the real ownership 
of which is vested in the nation. And there is yet 
another consideration to be urged, which is the in- 
advisability of handing over to the exclusive and 
interested management of one class of the people 
an undertaking like that of railways, which is 
designed for the welfare of the whole country and 
n which all classes of the nation are equally in- 
terested. 


























FAPANESE LAW CASES. 
ge 

THE “3131 SHIMPO” V, TOKYO DRUGGISTS, 

‘This was an appeal, the defendants to which 
were the Tokyo Diuggists, who had originally 
raised an action for Libel against the Fiji 
Shimpo. The cause was based upon a leading 
article published in No. 202 of the Fijé Shimpo on 
October 30th, 1882 under the heading “ Noti 
fication No. 51 of the Daijd-kan,” which it was 
alleged constituted a Libel on the business of 
the original plaintiffs, ‘The leading article con- 
tained among others the following sentences :— 
“ Deugs are of no efficacy for the diseases of mai 
kind,” “useless either for good or evil, it really 
does not matter whether drugs are taken or not, 
Dut one might just as well drink water or tea, 
smell incense or eat pepper.” “ Though known as 
drugs, these preparations are merely mercantile 
commodities which have no relation to diseases ;” 
and on these it was craved that a note dictated by 
the original plaintiffs should be inserted by tl 
defendant for five days in the columns of the ij 
Shimpo in retractation of the foregoing statements. 

‘Lhe original defence was that the leading article 
telerred to was a simple statement of what the 
defendant believed to be scientific facts, and which 
containing no slander on the business of the original 
plaintiffs, formed no ground for their prayer being 
yranted. 

Bein giving a decision on the appeal brought be- 
fore them by the original defendant, 

‘The Tokyo Court of Appeal, after remarking 
that the chief points in dispute were (1) whether 
drugs are of efficacy, (2) whether the leading 
article complained of should be withdrawn or not, 
and (3) if so, whether such retractation should 
be advertised for five days or not, said the prin- 
cipal ground of appeal was that the article 
referred to was not slanderous, and in support of 
this a report of the Educational Department, a 
report of the Sanitary Bureau, and a notification 
of the Home Office as to the examination of 
common drugs, were relied on. It_is apparent 
from the report of the Sanitary Bureau that, 
in comparison with a medicine prescribed by a 
physician, a common drug is nothing more than 
a temporary expedient, and is scarcely worthy of 
eliance. Still the words of the report are :—“ out 
of every 10, 8-9 ate without efficacy,” so that all 
drugs cannot be regarded as useless. Moreover, 
they are allowed to be sold as drugs after having 
been subjected to examination; a drug is nothing 
hut a drug though in many cases it may have little 
efficacy, and generally we must not look at it in 
the same light as water or tea. Fame or repute 
is a species of immaterial wealth and must be 
specially guarded, Whether the conduct of a 
man or the quality of a thing be good or bad it is 
certainly not a commendable action to slander it 
without proper and sufficient cause, for it must be 
at once evident that such slander will be followed 
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‘The appellant, however, 
asserted in the Fiji Shimpo that diugs were of 
no efficacy for the diseases of mankind; that it 
made no difference whether they were taken or 
not; that one might as well drink tea or water, 
smell incense or eat pepper; and that they were 
really mercan commodities which had no relation 
to diseases. ‘True, these sentences might be mere 
thetoric written with no intention of defaming 
druggists, but simply with the view of commending 
the imposition of a tax on drugs. Nevertheless, 
the Fiji Shimpo was a leading newspaper enjo: 

ing a large share of the public confidence, and it 
was not unnatural that those who read the article 
referred to should incline to the belief that after 
all drugs were much like water or tea. Appre 
hensive of these evil consequences, the respondents 
to the present appeal had simply asked that a note 
of retractation should be published, and it was only 
right and proper that their demand should be 
complied with. 

Against this decision the $iji Shimpo again 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Counsel for the appellant said that the object 
of the action was to ascertain whether the lead- 
ing article of the Fiji Shimpo really constitu- 
ted defamation. ‘Thiree conditions were neces- 
sary to defamation:—(1) the person referred to 
must be directly or indirectly indicated; (2) 
malicious intention on the part of the slanderer 3 
(3) the written or oral expressions must be false. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of English 
or American tests, or from that of pure reason, it 
was evident that these thee elements must be 
present before the charge of defamation could be 
substantiated. If the article in question was really 
slanderous it must be pointed out that the appellant 
had slandered the defendants with malice, and that 
his statements were groundless. But the decision 
of the Court below was incomplete, in not giving suf 
ficient explanation that such libel had been ultered. 
In the next place the reasoning of the Court was 
incongruous, because, while admitting that drugs 
were only a temporary expedient and that little re- 
liance should be placed on them, it nevertheless held 
that drugs were not to be looked at in the same light 
as water of tea, on the ground that among many 
drugs there were one or two of efficacy. So long as 
it was not clearly substantiated that the appellant’s 
declaration as to the resemblance between drugs 
and water or tea referred to the drugs of the de- 
fendants, one important condition requisite to the 
act of defamation was wanting. In the third place, 
while personalities and defamation were far from 
commendable, criticism of the quality of a thing or 
the relative superiorities of technical arts dictated 
by a desire to benefit science and promote the 
public welfare, was a legal right and could not be 
termed defamation, ‘The Court below declared 
that whether the conduct of a man or the quality 
of a thing was good or bad it certainly was not a 
commendable action to slander it, apparently 
holding that simple criticism of a drug or drugs, 
without personalities, was slander. Nevertheless, 
the Court afterwards said the sentences complained 
of might be mere rhetoric written with no intention 
of defaming druggists Lut simply with the view of 
commending the imposition of a tax on diugs—a 
statement which was contradictory of the former. 
In the fourth place, the defendants sought to remedy 
the injury sustained by them in business but not to 
provide against future evil consequences. ‘They 
must therefore prove what injury they had sus- 
tained in consequence of the Fifi Shimpo's article. 
The Court had put forward, as reasons for grant. 
ing reparation for past injuries, grounds which 
were properly applicable to provision against future 
evils, and in thus affording relief for which no de- 
mand had been made had given an improper 
judgment. 

For the respondents the original finding to the 
effect that, ‘as affecting the confidence placed 
drugs by the public, it was apparent the busi- 
ness of the plaintiffs had been damaged” by the 
article in question, was upheld. The judgment, 
it was held, showed thorough investigation and 
reasoning, and the ground of appeal was imper 
fect, being simply a dispute as to facts. Atthe 
Trial the’ appellant had stated that the result 
was the same whether a drug was taken or not, 
and it was further declared for the appellant in 
the Court below that the words of the article— 
as to taking a drug being like drinking water 
or tea—was a general statement to convey the 
meaning that drugs were entirely inefficacious. 
So long therefore as it was declared without any 
reservation or exception that drugs were entirely 
inefficacions, then that meant that all drugs were 
inefficacious. On this point the Court below in- 
stanced the case of drugs compounded of powerful 
ingredients and rejected the idea that drugs were 
necessarily non-effective—in which there was no 
contradiction between the facts and the reasoning. 
Drugs were composed of medical substances, not 
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of nameless and unknown ingredients; their sale 
was sanctioned by the Authorities and it was propee 
and cortect to adjudge that, though there may be 
some of little efficacy, they ought not to be generally 
regarded ii the same light as tea or water. In the 
third place, the statements published by the appel- 
lant constituted, not an ordinary criticism, but one 
rious to the interests of the respondents. The 
mere fact, however, that the article was held by 
the Court to be defamatory constituted no ground 
of appeal. Moreover, it'was a principle of law 
that anyone whose action inflicted injury upon the 
business of another had to make reparation. In 
the fourth place, since the article was published, 
the business of the respondents had been constant 
ly subjected to injury, and as this must continue 
Lill the statements complained of were retracted, it 
certainly could not be held that the judgment of 
the court below extended to matter for which no 
claim had been laid when it said that “it was not 
unnatural that those who read the article referred 
to should incline to the belief that after all drugs 
were much like water or tea.” Apprehensive of 
these evil consequences the respondents to the pre- 
sent appeal simply asked thata note of retracta- 
tion,” etc., etc. Again the appellant desired to 
escape from responsibility on the ground that he 
did wot specify the names of the defendants, but 
unless it was proved that the business of the de- 
fendants was nut specified, reparation for the whole 
or a teasonable part of the injury sustained could 
be demanded ; for any one whose acts caused in- 
jury to the business of another must be held 
responsible for the same. ‘The Japanese law pio- 
vided that retractation of any aiticle published in 
a newspaper could be demanded and therefore the 
present demand was a suitable and proper one. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court decided as 
follows:—The present case is to determine whe- 
ther the statements published in No. 202 of the 
Fiji Shimpo damaged druggists? business, and 
Whether there was any reason for those state- 
ments being retracted. ‘The article referred to 
simply discussed in general terms what drugs 
were, and not only were the names of druggists not 
mentioned but there was not even an insinuation 
on the subject. In some paragraphs of the article 
the language was a little too violent, but as was al- 
ready acknowledged in the original finding there 
was no malice in it. An important essential to 
defamation was therefore absent, and the article 
is thus free from either civil or criminal respon- 
sibility. ‘This being so, no further explanation is 
necessary, and the judgment of the Tokyo Court 
of Appeal with reference to the reparation of 
damage inflicted to business is reversed, and the 
claims of the respondents rejected. 
























































Hamano Hisaktent v. JouN CREAGH AND James 
Dennis CarRo. 

An. illegitimate cl belongs to its mother. If a man de- 
sires to recognise an illegitimate child as his own the ap- 
proval of the ward or village chief must be obtained. 
The capacity of being a Japanese subject is not lost by 
hon-iegistration in the Japanese Census Hook alone. If 
a foreign subject desires to secure the right of a father 
over an illegitimate civld and to tran-fer the latte: to the 
Census Register of his own country, he must obtain the 
consent of the child’s mother or relations, and mus! 
addition obtain the consent of the Japanese Government 
Unless this process is gone through, the father’s right 
shall be invalid, even though the child may be registered 
on the Census Book «f the consulate of such foreign sub- 
ject’s government, Any foreign subject who desires to 
secure tights concerning the person of a Japanese 
subject must depend upon the law of this country, 

The respondent claimed the custody of Isabella 
Bertha Parry, illegitimate daughter of the late 
Samuel Parry and the late Murayama Naka, 
and now being brought up by the appelant- and 
his wife. ‘The defendants were not directly ap- 
winted by the late Samuel Parry, but as guardians 
succeeded Frederick Victor Dickins and one other 
in that capaci 

Counsel for ihe appellants contended that Isa- 
bella Bertha Parry was the illegitimate daughter 
of Murayama Naka, a Japanese woman, and had 
been in the guardianship and up-bringing of the 
appellants for over ten years. ‘The respondents, 
comending that they were the guardians of the 
child, endeavoured to take her bacis, but the settle- 
ment drawn up by the late Samuel Parry, an 
English subject, and Frederick Victor Dickins and 
one other, on which the respondents founded their 
claim, wasnull and void. For as naturally an illegiti- 
mate child belonged to its mother, Isabella Bertha 
Parry possessed’ the qualification of a Japanese 
subject. Though she might be re 
Census Book of England, neither the consent of 
her mother or relatives nor the approval of the 
Japanese Government had been obtained, and there 
was therefore no reason why she should lose the 
capacity of being a Japanese subject. Further, 
even admitting that ‘the instrument founded on 

























































was not void, it was an undeniable fact that the 
appellants had brought up the girl in accordance 
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with the trust of the late Samuel Parry, and with 
the approval of the former guardians. ‘That there 
was no objection to the manner of her education 
and up-bringing was clear from other evidence. 
On these grounds the appellants contended that 
it was improper to endeavour to take her back 
in violation of the original intentions of the late 
Samuel Parry, and of the course approved of by 
the former guardians, 

The respondents to the appeal said that this ac- 
tion had arisen in consequence of the fact that 
from an educational point of view the appellants 
were unfit to have charge of the Isabella 
Bertha Parry, and also on the ground that the 
appellants had at the outset drawn her away 
from school in a manner resembling abduction. 
So long as the girl was not registered asa Japanese, 
it was evident that she remained a British subject, 
and the private documents produced by the appel- 
lants and relied on as evidence that they had been 
entrusted by the late Samuel Parry with the 
guardianship of the girl, possessed no power as 
against the deed of settlement. 

‘The following is a copy of the deed of settle- 
ment :—This indenture made this seventeenth day 
of July in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five of the Christian Era between Dal 
Unqua, late of Hiogo, Japan, and now of q 

«in the Empire of China, the execut 
will of Edward Charles Kirby, late of Hiogo and 
Yokohama, Japan, of the one part, and John 
Creagh, solicitor, and James Dennis Carroll, both 
of Hiogo aforesaid of the other part, witnesseth ; 
wheréas by indenture dated the seventeenth day of 
July one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six 
and made between Samuel Parry, late of Yoko: 
hama, Japan, civil engineer (now deceased) of the 
one part and Edward Charles Kirby, merchant 
then of Hiogo and Yokohama aforesaid (now de- 
ceased), and Frederick Victor Dickins, barrister- 
at-law, also then of Yokohama of the other part, 
the said Samuel Parry who was then about to 
leave Japan, in consideration of the natural love 
and affection which he bore to Isabella Bertha 
Parry his daughter, and of his wish to provide for 
the ‘maintenance and education of the said 
daughter, assigned unto the said Edward Charles 
Kirby and Frederick Victor Dickins, the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars to hold the same 
upon the trusts and subject to the powers, provi- 
sions and settlements and declarations therein 
contained and declared, that is so say (among 
other things) on trust to invest the said sum on 
deposit at interest in any good English bank at 
Yokohama or in other mode which to them might 
seem in their discretion best fitted to carry out the 
purposes of the said indenture of settlement, and 
upon further trust out of the income of the said 


























sum and the investments from time to time repre- |" 


senting the same to provide for the maintenance 
and education of the said Isabella Bertha Parry 
in such manner as to them might seem fit until she 
should attain the age of twenty-one years or marry 
under that age, and upon her attaining that age 
or marrying under it then in either case as to as 
well the capital as the income or accumulation of 
income thereof. Upon trust for the said Isabella 
Bertha Parry her executors, administrators, and 
assigns as separate property free from any marital 
control subject tocertain dispositions thereof in the 
event of the death of Isabella Bertha Parry during 
her minority, and whereas by the said indenture 
it was declared that the said presents should be 
read as if they contained the provisions of the Act 
of the 23rd and 24th Victoria, chapter 145, for the 
appointment of new trustees and constituting 
trustees’ receipts valid discharges, and also that 
the trustees or trustee for the time being whether 
substituted or original are thereby appointed guar- 
dians or guardian of the said Isabella Bertha 
Parry until she shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years or marry under that age; and whereas the 
said Frederick Victor Dickins left Japan in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine 
and has since permanently resided abroad and 
has not acted under or intermeddled with the 
trusts of the said indenture ; and whereas the said 
Edward Charles Kirby died on the eighth day of 
December, 1883, having previously made his will 
dated the 23rd day of June, 1882, whereby he 
appointed Dal Unqua aforesaid and one Richard 
Kirby his executors which said will was unrevok- 
ed at his death, and the said Richard Kirby hav- 
ing absolutely disclaimed.all interest in the estate 











of the said Edward Charles Kirby and in the! 


offices of trustee and executor under the said will 
probate of the said will was on the 20th day of 
December, 1883, granted by Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Court for Japan at Hiogo to the said Dal 

nqua as sole executrix; and whereas the said 
Dal Unqua desires to appoint the said John 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll to be new 
trustees of the herein recited indenture of 
settlement; now this indenture witnesseth that the 
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said Dal Unqua in exercise of the power for this 
pirpote vested in her by the Act of Parliament 
made and passed in the 23rd and 24th years of 
the reign of Her preseyt Majesty Victoria, chapter 
145, and of all other powers her enabling, doth 
hereby appoint the said John Creagh to be a 
trustee of the said indenture in the place of the 
said Edward Charles Kirby and the said James 
Dennis Carroll to be a trustee of the same in the 
place of the said Frederick Victor Dickins, and the 
said John Creagh and James Dennis Carroll do 
and each of them doth consent to be a trustee and 
trustees of the said indenture accordingly ; and it 
is hereby agreed and declared that the said John 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll, their executors 
administrators and assigns and the survivor of 
them shall henceforth stand and be possessed of 
and interested in the said trust funds and the in- 
vestments and income of the same upon the trusts, 
and with and subject to the powers and provisions 
in and by the said recited indenture contained and 
declared concerning the same ; and it is farther 
declared that in accordance with the provisions of 
the said recited indenture and all other powers 
and provisions relating hereto the said John 
Creagh and James Dennis Carroll their executers, 
administrators and assigns shall be and they are 
hereby declared to be guardians of the said Isa- 
bella Bertha Parry. In witness whereof the said 
parties have hereunto set their hands and seals 
the day and year first above written, 

In testimony of the authenticity of this docu- 
ment those concerned affix their signature and 
seals to the same. 

‘The Judges of the Tokyo Court of Appeal held 
as follows :—The principal point in this case is 
whether Miss Parry possesses the qualification 
of being a Japanese subject, while she is not re- 
gistered on the census register of Japan and is 
registered on that of England. We find that she 
does not lose that qualification, for under notifica- 
tion No, 21, issued in the 6th year of M an 
illegitimate ‘child belongs to its mother, and the 
party who wishes to recognise it as his child must 
obtain the sanction of the ward or village chief. 
Any foreigner who desires to secure the right of a 
father over an illegitimate child, a Japanese sub- 
ject, and to have it registered on the census 
register of his own country must obtain as a 
matter of course, the consent of the mother or 
relatives and the permission of the Japanese Go- 
vernment, As the late Mr. Parry did not observe 
this procedure before the child in question was 
registered in the British Consulate, he failed to 
perform a process requisite to his obtaining a 
father's rights over her, Though registered in the 
British Consulate, Miss Parry does not lose the 
qualification of being a Japanese subject, for such 

istration is invalid. ‘On the foregoing grounds 
can be regarded simply and 
merely expressive of the wishes of 
the late Mr, Parr: it cannot be defended upon 
in support of the claims of the respondent. 

































CRICKET. 
oo 
Cius Marcu. 


A Club Match was played on Saturday, that is 
to say it would have been played had all those 
who promised to take part in the game turned 
up at the time agreed upon. As it was play did 
not commence until long after the hour announced, 
with the vesult that one innings ‘on each side could 
not be got through, Abbott's teani went in first, 
and Messrs. Roller and Wheeler piled up 96 be- 
fore a separation took place through Dodds hold- 
ing one from the Doctor off Lias. Besides Roller 
(95), ultimately bowled by Lias, and Wheeler (37), 
no one made a notable score but Morriss, who put 
together 33 in his usual good style and carried out 
his bat, the total being 199. ‘Three of Walkin- 
shaw’s team went to the wickets and scored 27, 
Edwards (22) not out. Following are the scores :— 

Mr, Awnort’s Tram. Mr. Watxinsnaw's Tron, 


Mr. Roller, b. 
Dr. Wheeler, 


Mr. Brewer, c. and b, Mor 









Mr, Merriman 
‘Mr. Adamson 





M 
Mr. 


Sutter 


To tue Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it PREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicnotson, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May t.1y. 
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FERRIS SEMINARY. 
Se ee 
Oreninc or Van Scuaicx Hat. 


To visitors and residents more pessimistic than 
hopeful of the world’s progress, the imposing pile 
of buildings which now stands on Bluff Lots Nos. 
178 and §1 should serve as an excellent object 
lesson. ‘The largest and most commodious struc- 
ture on the Biuff is a monument of man’s wish 
and resolve to and benefit his fellows; and 
residents aud visitors may well be excused if they 
view with pride this striking object, so noticeable 
from either the Settlement or the Harbour, evidence 
of the generosity of Americans and others who have 
raised a large and growing institution where hun- 
dreds who are indeed but as Samaritans and 
strangers to them may be housed, trained, and 
educated, The large three-storied building known 
as Ferris Seminary has been long familiar to the 
majority of residents, and many know of the ex- 
tensive additions undertaken about two years ago 
immediately after the return of the Rev. Eugene 
S. Booth, additions which considerably more than 
doubled the capacity of the Seminary. The new 
buildings, which are to be known as Van 
Schaick Hall, in honour of Miss J. C. Van 
Schaick, of Atbany, N.Y., who with charac- 
teristic liberality ‘contributed largely to the 
funds required for their erection, was formally 
opened on Saturday last, the 1st of June, the 
fourteenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
school. Advantage had been taken of the con- 
figuration of the ground to erect what is unusual 
in this part of the world, a four-storied building, 
in which is located the kitchen and dining hall, 
the dormitories,—to which two entire stories are 
devoted (each dormitory contains seven tatami, 
and an enclosed recess for use as a wardrobe), 
class rooms, Principal’s study, etc.; and abutting 
on this large building is the two-storied extension 
or wing with four large class rooms on the ground 
floor, and the Hall or Chapel above. The Go- 
vernor of the Ken, Mr. Oki Morikata, accom- 
panied by Madame Oki and Mr. Mitsuhashi; Mr. 
Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General; Mrs., Great- 
house, and a considerable number of foreign ladies 
and gentlemen honoured the auspicious event by 
accepting the invitations issued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth. The preliminary proceedings, during which 
the Rev.J. H. Ballagh; Rev. Dr. Amerman, Rev. 
E. S. Booth, and Mr. Hayashi Shigero occupied 
the platform, consisted of an opening prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Ballagh and prayers and addresses by 
Messrs. Hayashi, Kumano, and ‘akane and Dr. 
Maki, the entire audience, numbering about 300, 
uniting at intervals in praise and thanltsgiving- 
After a short organ recital, during which Dr. 
Amerman took the chair, supported by Rev. I. 
H. Correll, Rev. E. oth, Meacham, 
Rev. T. H. Colhouer, Mr. Ito ‘Tokichi, Mr. 
Furusho, and Prof, Ishimoto Sanjiro, the Rev. 
Correll led in prayer, ‘The anthem Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord” was then sung by 38 of the 
elder girls, followed by a recitation by a class of 
52 of the junior girls. The Principal, Rev. E. S. 
Booth, having led in special dedicatory prayer, the 
Chairman rose and after explaining in a concise 
speech the unavoidable absence of the Rev. E. 
Rothesay Miller, who was to have given the ad- 
dress of the day, called upon Rev. Dr. Meacham, 
who after heartily congratulating the ladies and 
gentlemen present, the Principal, teachers, and 
students on the completion of the capacious addi- 
tions and the spacious Chapel, delivered a forcible 
address, of which the following is the substance 
Useful purposes are doubtless served by peripatetic 
teachers, but a more excellent way is that of 
having an established home, and gathering pupils 
on whom to exercise a healing, enlightening and 
elevating influence through successive years. 
Delos, it is said, was in the habit of navigating 
about the Archipelago, coming into collision now 
with one island and then with another, conferrin, 
no great advantage on any, and receiving benef 
from none, till at last she struck root into the 
bottom of the sea, got a local habitation and from 



























































$\ that time flourished and became famous through- 
aJout the world. 


This Institute, I believe, was 
moored as soon as she was launched and has 
never broken from her anchorage, but now she 
has rooted herself more firmly into the soil of the 
Bluff, and into the respect and confidence of the 
Japanese people. He regarded the erection of 
this building as another pledge to the Japanese 
of the good faith and ability with which the 
had entered upon educational work. 
The attractive character of the new building 
gave rise to the remark from the speaker :—Some 
one has said, “ Knowledge has always a more 
imposing effect upon the youthful mind when it 
stands like the Apostle at the beautiful gate of 





the Temple.” Back to this place and to the 
lessons which they have learned here, these stu- 
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dents in future years will look with added interest 
for the elegant surroundings amid which they have 
been trained. ‘The speaker expressed the wish 
that every church building and hall of learning 
were an attic temple in which the worshipper and 
the student would enjoy the refining influence of 
symmetry and grace. If your economist inveighs 
against this policy as wasteful extravagance, the 
reply is at hand that in this utilitarian age, which 
appraises every action by the measure of imme- 
diate utility, it were well to condemn by lavish 
liberality and classic grace that spirit which would 
belittle our institutions of learning and desecrate 
“the places of the holy” with the tables of 
money-changers. ‘There are certain influences 
working in our inmost nature towards ends loftier 
far than can be measured by the standard of 
mere utility. Mr. Booth had remarked, that the 
speaker’s theme was to be “This building is de- 
dicated. to the religious education of the women of 
Japan.” Firstly, education is the developing of 
the powers and susceptibilities implanted in us by 
our “Great Original.” Like the fruits of our 
gardens, our minds require cultivation, The 
business of education is not to perfect us in learn 
ing, but to impart to us those dispositions and 
habits that will enable us to assimilate the most 
truth and reproduce it the most readily ; to appro 
priate the intellectual wealth bequeathed to us by 
tlre past, and on emergency to put into vigorous 
exercise all onr mental powers. The difference 
between an educated and an uneducated man has 
been illustrated by some one as the difference be- 
tween a bar of iron in the crude state worth $5.00, 
and the same bar wrought into delicate watch 
springs worth $250,000.00. ‘True education en- 
hances immeasurably the value of man as an 
intellectual being. 

Education, when does it begin? Somebody has 
said it begins or ought to begin at least two or 
three generations back. The ladies here are indeed 
beginning with the great-grand-children of the 
present pupils. Not to press that point, we should 
understand that education begins in eaily infancy. 
Rough or gentle handling, kind or harsh treat. 
ment, sights and sounds agreeable or disagreeable 
educate the impressible spirit. Before one is 
aware the foundations of character are laid. 
ence the right kind of education is required at 
the very outset of life. [vis required also from 
the effect of custom, a great social tyrant that rules 
with a rod of iron. There is a Greek word, some- 
times translated “custom” and sometimes “law,” 
representing that great aggregate of external 
influences which holds &ll in a close environment 
more deadly than the coil and clasp of a boa- 
constrictor, By this we are taught that custom 
which has the force of law becomes so completely 
a second nature as to be less easily changed than 
any written law. Mr. Grote gives an admirable 
account of that “King of all,” “which exercises 

Jenary power spiritual as well as temporal over 
individual minds, moulding the emotions as well 
as the intellect according to the local type, deter- 
ing the sentiments, the belief, the predis- 
position in regard to new matter tendered fur the 
belief of every one, fashioning thought, spirit, 
points of view no less than’ of action, and 
reigning under the appearance of habitual self- 
regulated tendencies.” Secondly, the education 
given in this school is religious. ‘The human 
Being is an organ with many’ banks of keys and 
many stops—many of which are called ont by 
home-training, by school-life, by business and the 
conflicts of life, and by the love which leads to 
martiage. But there are stops in the organ which 
only the Holy Spirit can make use of. When He 
has renewed the heart, awakened new impulses, 
led to new loves, the love of God and pure love to 
man, then He can educe from the heart the 

vandest music of which our nature is capable. 
This great change, which we call regeneration, 
must precede true religious education. It is this 
education which this institution is here to promote. 
We discriminate between intellectual educa- 
tion and religious education. ‘The latter includes 
the former, The Duke of Wellington once said 
something to this effect: “Secular education, I 
am afraid, makes only accomplished devils.” 
He saw the profound necessity that there is of 
superadding to secular education that which will 
lead men to holiness and to God. Thirdly, this 
education is for the women of Japan. Years ago 
an ex-Daimyo said to a Chistian missionary = 
Your preaching and schools for boys are good, 
but if you have the welfare of our country at 
heart, you will educate our women.” He proceeded 
to drawa striking contrast between the women 
of this country and the women of the West. Since 
those words of his were spoken much more has 
been done for the religions education of the women 
apan than had been done before. Much 
more remains to be done. 
the State of which Sir Wm. Jones sang; if ever 
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she becomes the strong and puissant nation, 
which Milton saw in vision, arousing herself like 
a giant awaking fom sleep and shaking her 

vincible locks; if ever Joseph Cook’s 
proves true, that Asia is te ship and Japa 








the 
rudder and with Christ’s hand on the helm the 





whole continent will be guided into the harbour 
of blessedness and prosperity; if ever she be- 
comes a noble Christian nation and realizes the 
hopes of her best friends, it will be because 
first the women of the land shall have been 
educated and brought to a personal knowledge 
of the one true God, Cramp and degrade 
womanhood, and natare will have a terrible re- 
ion will 











venge. Uplift. womanhood and the na 
be elevated. A slave-mother suckles helots. A 
noble woman rears heroes, thinkers, men. What 





a matter for rejoicing is the good work which has 
been already accomplished in the conversion to 
Christ of so many of the women and gitls of this 
land! How you have yearned and laboured and 
prayed for those who have been committed to 

care! So you have watched for the unfolding of 
the night- blooming cereus. At last one day there 
are signs that the event is at hand. ‘The edges of 
the leaves have slowly changed to light; the case 
has swollen and become bulbous ; it is evident that 
the life within clamors and struggles for expansion, 
Your interest is fixed upon it as night comes on, 
and lo! in a moment never to be forgotten i 
bursts, the rich cream of white with its exquisite 
form, its delicious fragrance and its heart of gold 
lies open to your view. With such interest and 
vastly more you have waited and prayed for the 
conversion of your pupils. And who shall tell the 
joy which filled your heart as the heart of your 
friend threw itself open to the kindly influences of 
heaven! ‘To-day there are multitudes of the gen- 
tler sex in this land exulting in the liberty and joy 
of the Christian life. In the conversion of so 
many women to Christ we have the earnest and 
pledge of the Christianization of the nation. 
‘The speaker closed with a quotation from Emerson 
to encourage the teachers in their holy toil: 

“Tf we weave a yard of tape in all humility and 
as well as we can, long after we shall find that it 
was no cotton tape at all, but some galaxy which 
we braided, and that the threads were Time and 





























Following the Rev, Dr. Meacham, 

Mr. Io, pastor of the Mishima Chueh, deliver- 
ed the following address: About twenty yi 
ago when [was at this place, it was a waste ground 
covered with grass and brush. Atthattime | had 
no thought that this place would become the site of 
such a prosperous educational institution as we see 
to-day, ‘The recollection of the time and the change 
made during that interval of about twenty years, 
give mea pleasure that some of you cannot enjoy 
at this moment. But this change is only superficial. 
A barren ground cannot be made a fertile land 
by merely having a large structure built upon it. 
A splendid building, perfect educational system, a 
dormitory full of pupils, alist of learned and experi- 
enced teachers would do but little for the elevation 
of the place, unless many pious women who walk 
with God and do good for Japan, be educated here. 
It is this fruitage that we expect. Mere education 
without its moral and religious aspects is but a 
machine for Satan’s working, as Dr. Meacham 
observed just now. I believe I express the com- 
mon desire of those present here when I say that 
it is my earnest desire that this school should pro- 
duce in the future (as it has done in the past) a 
troop of pious and intelligent women who are 
fully qualified for Christian activity. Thus it can 
be said with truth that this waste ground was made 
a fertile land, bearing good fiuitage. 

Mr. S. Furusnd, Superintendent of the School, 
delivered the following address :—I stand to-day 
two relations, one as a representative of the Japa 
hese and the other as a representative of the faculty 
of this institution, First as a_ representative of 
the Japanese I wish to thank the missionaries of 
the reformed church in America for their interest 
and labours for the higher education of Japanese 
females. Second asa representative of the faculty 
T have a request to make of those here assembled 
to-day. But first let me say a few words about 
female education in general, Now Lask you who 
have shown the greatest kindness to women? 
And who have done the most to raise her up from 
her menial position in society? My answer is 
the people of Christian lands. Why have the 
people of Christian lands been so interested in 
women? Ican easily show the reason. Look at 
Gen. I. 27. ‘God created man in His own 
image. in the image of God created He him, 





























































male and female created He them.’ Christ 
ians believe the Bible, and for this reason 
they give woman position of equality in the 






home and in society. So in the Christian world 








If ever Japan becomes | 


woman are educated as well as men to maintain 








thisequality. Again, from the eternal principle of 
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things we know that the laws of nature are not 
revealed to man only, but to mankind. How 
nkind know and understand ‘the laws of 
xcept it be through edu Theres 
fore women as well as man needs education, But 
without Revelation from God we would not know 
this principle, for example those who are influenced 
by Buddhism and Confucianism are evidently 
ignorant of it. Christians, however, have received 
this revelation, so they not only establish institu- 
tions of learning for women in their own lands, 
but by the teaching of Christ Do unto others as 
ye would have them do unto you” they are active- 
ly establishing such institutions in other lands. 
This Mall no other reason for its existence 
than the above. Now what is the true motive that 
brings the Christian teachers here from other lands. 
Some, I am sorry to say, think that the only 
object is to teach’ the doctrine of the Christian 
religion, But that is a great mistake. While 
admitting that the sole motive is Christianity, and 
for that reason the foreign teachers are Christians 
yet the great objects earnestly sought by these 
ieachers are, Ist, to cultivate true morality as a 
basis of character ; 2nd, to teach them useful know- 
ledge that will fit them’ for their responsibilities in 
the home and society ; 3rd, to prepare them to be 
leaders of their sex, to fulfil their part in the pro- 
gress of civilization in this land, ‘These then are 
the great objects of the teachers in our institution, 
Inasmuch ten as our foreign friends have done 
so much for this school, and have no self interest 
whatever, we must show our hearty appreciation 
by helping them all that is in our power. Some 
Japanese have already shown their willingness to 
do so. But there is still need for your confidence 
and patronage. And I request all who have the 
interests of Japanese women at heart to help by 
not only giving your sympathy but by making 

eral Contributions toward endowing this institu 
tion so that itmay Le able to do its work well, 
both now and in the future. 

Dr. AMersan spoke a few words in conclusion 
before Rey. T. H. Colhouer was called upon for 
the benediction ; and the Principal on behalf of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Mission of Japan and of 
all well wishers here and elsewhere then pro- 
nounced the Class Rooms and Hall now and for 
the future to be devoted to the interests and cul- 
ture of the womanhood of Japan, Mec. Furusho 
rendering the announcement in Japanese. 

At luncheon, which was served in the capa- 
cious room extending the whole length of the 
uppermost story, and to which about seventy-five 
patrons and well-wishers sat down, brief con- 
gratulatory speeches were made by the Principal 
of the Institution, by Governor Oki Movikata, 
by Mr, Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, and by 
Rev. J. H. Ballagh. ‘The last named gentleman 
hastily traced the work of the Reformed Mission 
in Education in Japan from the 13th of May, 1859, 
when the three “pioneers, Rev. J. R. Brown, Dr. 
Simmons, and Rev. Mr. Verbeck arrived here, 
and when the then Governor of the Ken shewed 
his sympathy with the Mission by rendering 
valuable assistance in connection with procuring 
a site, to the present time. : 

His Excellency the Governor of Kanagawa 
said that what he had seen today was alun- 
dant proof of the deep interest. the promoters 
and supporters of the school take in the edu- 
cation of Japanese women, and he wished not 
only to express his appreciation of their labours 
but to thank them for the good they were doing. 
He dwelt upon the advantages the school had 
already conferred upon the female portion of the 
community, and referred in. warm terms to the 
good character borne by those who had gone forth 
from the school and were now most acceptably 
filling the position of wives and mothers. He cot 
cluded by expressing sincere hopes that the school 
would prosper in the future, and assured the Prin- 
cipal in the kindest manner that he would always 
stand ready to help the Institution in every way 
within his power. 

After Mr, Bartacn had thanked the Governo, 
warmly for honouring the school with his presencer 
Rev. E. S. Booth tose, and in a brief speech 
betraying much warmth and feeling expressed his 
gratitude to many Japanese present who had con- 
Wibuted so generously to the Building Fund, 
Twenty-two hundred dollars had been promised, 
and twelve hundred dollars had already been paid 
in. Nothing touched the reverend gentleman so 
much in connection with the entire work as the 
help rendered and the confidence thereby shown 
by the Japzinese, ‘The Japanese evidently realized 
that the Mission had come to stay, that the In- 
stitution was designed to endure, and to be identi- 
fied with the interests and welfare of the women 
and girls of I wa Ken and the country at 
large. Mv, Booth concluded by remarking that 
though the institution is now carried on by money 
from America, the Trustees and Directors hope ete, 
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long to see the day when the Japanese themselves 
will provide the funds and endow the school ; his 
belief was that the day is not far distant when the 
Japanese will be able and willing to do so and he 
had but to add, “ God grant that day may come 
speedily.” 

In the afternoon a’ large audience, with a larger 
percentaye of foreigners, assembled in the fine 
Hall to listen to the various addresses, recitations 
and exercises by the pupils and others. An in- 
teresting specialty of the entertainment, which by 
_ request was opened with a repetition of the anthem 

© Oh give thanks,” sung in the moriiig, was a de: 
bate on the question of woman's suffrage,tlistened 
to with close attention and loudly applauded. A 
recitation was given of Lowell's beautiful poem “Sir 
Launfal” by four of the pupils, Gounod’s Vaeareth, 
adapted as an anthem and sung by a choir of up 
wards of 50 girls; a congratulatory address from the 
pupils, read by one of their number; an instrumental 
duet— March of the men of Harlech ”—and_an 
address, ‘Yesterday and To-morrow” Miss Shi 
nada, the only one present still connected with 
the Seminary who saw its opening—an address as 
interesting to all having a regard for the welfare 
of the institution as creditable to its author--were 
the most noteworthy features of the afternoon. 


Mrs. NakastMa, wife of ex Senator Nakajima, 
and teacher of Chinese literature in the school, 
also addressed the gathering- She said :—I-would 
like to say a few words in behalf of the Japanese 
teachers of the school. We Japanese teachers are 
not advocates of those things that were introduced 
from the West, without some criticism, We know 
that everything that is Occidental is not necessarily 
good, and this is especially true of the educational 
system for women, However perfect a system of 
education may be in itself, it is of but little benefit, 
if it is not in harmony with the existing conditions 
of the particular country where itis to be executed, 
Although the school was founded by foreigners 
and still. is controlled by them, we strongly 
oppose the blind introduction of everything 
foreign nor do they insist upon it, Their desire 
and ours concur on this point, The charge that 
the tendency of the education in so-called mission 
schools for boys as well as girls is to produced 
young Japanese men and women, imbued with 
foreign ideas and almost ignorant of matters 
concerning their own country, is asserted with 
more or less truth, But I hope this school is one 
of the exceptions, if there are any. Besides, our 
school is not merely a religious school as some 
may suppose. We pledge ourselves to give a broad 
education necessary to’ make women useful and 
noble in society, We believe religion to be the mosi 
powerful in moral influence on the pupils. That 
nonsensical accusation prevalent among some ignor- 
ant cireles that the purpose of the school is only 
to make learned nuns, hardly requires an explana 
tion. In conclusion [ wish to say a word to the 
parents and guardians of the pupils, not only of 
this school, but all schools, Nothing is more un- 
teasonable than the charge urged by some of them, 
that gills who have been in schools become 
pedantic. ‘They take their daughters or wards out 
of the schools before their education is but half 
finished, and accuse us of their having been im 
perfeetly educated. It requires due time to boil 
raw food to make it palatable. For the same 
reason, a complete education requires years. No 
greater discouragement is felt by us than when a 
promising gitl is taken from the ‘school, just when 
our hope is concentrated for her future success. 

An address on behalf of the pupils was given by 
Miss Micus Marsupa, a member of B clas Phe 
silver cat which the priest Saigyo gave to tie child: 
ren of a certain village was a valuable treasure.* 
The dagger that Masatsura received from his fa 
ther was also a priceless heir-loom.f ‘The former, 
however, was given in an indifferent spiit and 
was also received with equal indifference; while 
the latter, as_a dying father’s bequest, was given 
with ‘a heart full of meaning. ‘The hand that 
received it trembled with emotion and the up 
turned face was over flowing with mingled sorrow, 
enthusiasm and righteous indignation, In the 
spring of the gth year of Meiji (1886) our Principal, 
whom we love and respect, formed a plan for in- 
creasing the facilities of this school so as to 
accomplish more fully the task of educating 
apanese women. Asa first step toward this end, 
jie determined to go and solicit assistance from 
the brethren and sisters of his native country. 
For a year and more with great anxiety for our 
welfare and a resolute purpose hé was separated 
from us. The time, which he ought to have spent 














































































































‘Yoritomo, the first Shogun, honoured Priest Saigyo with the 
gift of asilvercat. He took it, but on going away carelessly 
gave it to some village children 

} Masashige was a faithful general under Emperor Godaiga. 
Amid surrounding rebels, he continued to fight His Majesty's 














Estuies'and when dying fe vequeathed his. aword, a¢gttyand 
ensign of office wl he had received from ao Emp@or, to 
Son Masatsura, ‘Bigitized*by 


in recuperation in America, he filled with assi- 
duous labour, going about without rest, represent- 
ing the object of his Mission without weariness, and 
every where, stating the cause of his enthusiasm, 
and pleading for assistance. Genuine enthusiasm 
is like a load-stone, It calls forth the dormant 
affection hidden in the heart and makes it boil 
over. The Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America gave him both sympathy and 
support: he accomplished his purpose, returned 
to this school and laid the foundation of this build- 
ing. But the funds collected in America were 
insufficient, and assistance was asked of Japanese 
friends. Honor and generosity led many, some of 
whom are in this assembly to-day, to open their 
purses for this cause, and as the culmination of 
Ametican and Japanese generosity, and the Prin- 
cipal’s enthusiasm we behold this day’s cele- 
bration, We the pupils of Ferris Seminary de- 
sire to express our heartfelt gratitude to the 
contributors both here and in the far away land 
of America, to our principal and teachers and the 
Mission, Your gift and support were not born of 
indifference; they were not given out of affluence ; 
they were not brought on the wheels of ambition 5 
from the multiplicity of other duties and demands 
you have found time to think of,us, and we believe 
that what you gave was given in love and that 
what you have done for us was actuated by the 
most honorable motives. Ah! what return’shall 
we make for all this? Our hearts are full and 
words are insufficient. We only know that we 
are not the children of that village, who received 
the silver cat, but rather we are Aasatsura who 
received the precious dagger. There was an in- 
finite depth of meaning in that slender sheath, 
and to us there is an equal depth of meaning in 
this hall. Each pillar, foundation stone and archi- 
trave, though silent, is a solemn sermon to our ap- 
preciative hearts and encourages us to better 
endeavour. Those of us who prosecute our studies 
in this hall should be inspired with the spirit of 
our benefactors, just as Masatsura was inspired by: 
his father’s bequest and faithfully fulfilled his last 
will, So should we go out to life’s battles; so 
should we sincerely, loyally, and enthusiastically 
follow where our conscience points out the way, 
and do something toward repaying those who 
have laboured so faithfully for us. 

‘The following is Miss Suimapa’s address :— 

VesTerpay anp To-MoRnow. 

Association often lends interest and importance 
to objects which have in themselves little or 
intrinsic value. What an honored place for i 
stance, is given to that uncouth cradie which 
crossed the ocean on the Mayfower.. With what 
interest fraught with veneration is that little 
stream of water in Setisu viewed by tou 
hecause here Japan's greatest hero laid dow: 
life. What “I have to say on this auspicious 
occasion may have no more interest to you assem- 
bled here to-day than that the speaker is a 
mememto of the past. It is with a peculiar feeling 
that I recognize myself to be the only one who 
saw the day of the first opening of Ferris Sem- 
inary, and when I thinle of the years that have 
gone by since then and see before me among the 
pupils one who is the daughter of a school-mate 
of those days, Tcanot help wondering that Tam 
not an older woman, and am strongly reminded of 
that pathetic poem of Lowell’s. “The last Leaf.” 
Having for so many years enjoyed the shelter 
of this home, the only home that T have ever 
known, and owing to it the best of what Iam 
hoth intellectually and spiritually, I do not think 
Iam called upon to yield precedence to any 
one in bringing a heart full of joy and deepest 
gratitude to greet this day. It was on June first, 
1875, in our chronicle the 8th year of Meiji, that 
Ferris Seminary opened its doors to the public as 
an educational institution, Its honored elder sister, 
the Joshi Shihan Gakko had already a three years? 
existence, giving the first. impetus to woman's 
education. This, as_is well known, was found- 
ed under the auspices of our gracious Em- 
press, who by her benevolent efforts in behalf of 
her sex has as in so many other ways endeared 
herself to all her people. By a happy coincidence 
this year was signalized by the founding of another 
institution which has played no unimportant réle 
in the matter of educating young Japan. Mr. 
Niijima who is coupled in public estimation with 
Mr. Fukuzawa in his educational capacity, laid 
the foundation of the Doshisha, now grown to bea 
leading institution in the realm. A boarding 
school for thirty girls did not seem small in those 
days, and Mrs, E, R. Miller the mother of our 
quiet family had, I believe, no idea but that it 
should always remain a school after the home plan, 
as it then was, Favoured with a beautiful situation 
commanding a fine viewof the harbour, with our 
beloved Fuji, like some propitious goddess greeting 













































































tions to trouble our heads; no written disciplinary 
laws to scare us, no prescribed course of study to 
painfully remind us of the amount of work before 
lis; we spent the first few years in serene happiness. 
What cared we if the school enjoyed but small 
patronage, that asa mission school it was looked 
upon asa nunnery or some such kind of religious 
asylum? What was it to us that there was a 
deplorable indifference among the Japanese public 
on the subject of woman’s education, that woman’s 
status in society"was an unheard of question 
among us, that the future destiny of Japanese 
women was in rayless gloom? How blissfully 
ignorant we were of the hopes and expectations 
entertained all round in regard to us. Enough it 
was for us that “the leaves were green.” But. 
these halcyon days were not to be forevers 
growing necessity began to be felt for some 
systematic course of study and the query from the 
ambitious pupils, Why may not we expect certi- 
ficates like the government school students?” 
was not to be disregarded. Indeed, there was no 
reason why the educational work so faithfully 
cartied on by the mission schools should not be 
presented to the public. It was not doing justice 
either lo those connected with the.institution or to 
the Japanese public itself. The mission schools 
had’ been thus far working without giving their 
beneficiaries an opportunity either for full recogni- 
tion or grateful acknowledgment. Even the low 
rates for board and tuition tended to raise suspicion 
and keep the better classes away from sharing 
the privileges. It was certainly against Christian 
principle (o hide “the candle under a bushel; ” 
Japanese Society also was slowly waking up 
io the value of higher education for girls, and in 
the lull of political debates, the “woman ques- 
tion”? was being taken up for the first time. 
In view of these facts and in anticipation of 
further progress in Japanese Society, the pre- 
sent Principal issued the first curriculum of the 
school in 1882 and largely advertized the institu- 
tion, being inspired with an ambition to increase 
the facilities for education, andthe accomodation for 
pupils, and to raise the standard. The next ye: 
the school conferred a certificate on the sole surv' 
vor of a class whose fate must always be an argu- 
ment against Darwin’s favourite theory. The 
next year the principal sent a request to the 
board of foreign missions for an appropriation 
to increase the accommodation so as to admit 
about sixty more pupils. ‘This was most readily 
responded to, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, i.e. 1884, we celebrated’ the completion 
of the first additional building. Within the next 
two years the school was full to overflowing, so 
that’a temporary house had to be built on the 
play ground. It was in 1886 that Mr. Booth and 
his family took leave of us for a year of recupera- 
tion in America. He took this opportunity to 
solicit funds for still further enlargement. “His 
strong, earnest plea met with a hearty sympathy, 
while with anxious eagerness for news, we awaited 
his return, holding special meetings of prayer daily 
for his speedy success. The Lord was pleased to 
bless his labours, and we have the joy of this day. 
Such, brief, is the yesterday of the school. But 
though we look upon the past with thanksgiving, 
we must not linger except to profit by experience, 
lo correct that which was not well done, and to 
improve on what was good. We must be acting 
in the living present that our To-morrow may be 
glorious. What a vague confidence we often re- 
pose on the future, taking it for granted that ail 
the desired ends should be then accomplished in 
some unknown magical way, We often imagine 
that the foundation we are laying on sand will 
be sufficient for the glorious structure that the 
next generation is to build upon it. It has 
been said that the heroes of the past could not 
fight the battles of the present; it is equally true 
that the future workers are quite as unavailable 
for the tasks awaiting us to-day. ‘The future is 
the offspring of the present, as to-day is the 
child of yesterday. A question here ensues. On 
whom fests principally the making of the fu- 





























ture of the Ferris Seminary? Is’ it on our 
American friends, who have first. planted it 
and then watched its growth with so much 


prayerful longing (?) Notby any means. I think 
they are, in respect to this institution, heroes 
who are passing away from the stage to give 
place to us Japanese to act our part. Our 
mother would have us stand up and walk, for her 
task of tending our infancy is nearly over. We 
must not wait until we are pushed out of the nest 
like the eaglets, before we help ourselves. 1 am 
glad to say that the friends of this school are rapid- 
ly growing in number, and we are especially proud 
of the fact that the building fund of this Hall has 
been supplemented by contributions from our peo- 
ple. And now in closing, let me say a word to you, 
my sister students in the seminary. What is ex- 
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done for us individually and collectively? What 
return shall we make for what our. Heavenly 
Father has bestowed on us through the instrumen- 
tality of our beloved school and teachers? We 
may not all take part in direct educational work ; 
we may not each of us honour our Alma Mater by 
winning for ourselves a place on the role of fame. 
But as the tree is known by ils fruits; we, as the 
fruits of Ferris Seminary, hold its reputation in 
our hands. Let us see to it, first that we live up to 
our opportunities, remembering that for every 
opportunity given us to learn, there will come # 
corresponding call for the knowledge, and then, 
accepting the full responsibility, let us go forth to 
give as to us hath been given. 

At the close Mr. Booth gave a short history of 
the school up to date, marked by a fervent hope 
for the future aud many earnest remarks to 
the pupils. 








OTTER-HUNTING SIXTEEN YEARS 
AGO. 
Be gee 

‘The following sketch of an otter-hunting cruise 
off Iterup sixteen years ago will show how uncer- 
tain were the chances of such ventures in the early 
days, and how fickle fortune played false when it 
was thought the height of success was assured. 
We left San Francisco well provided with every- 
thing then in use in otter-hunting ; bat we made a 
wrong move at the first in going to the Island of 
Urup, then in possession of the Russians, instead 
of going to Iterup. After a week spent off the 
southern coast of Urup we had taken only three 
otter The Russians 1 Aleuts were out daily 
in their bodaikes, which disturbed our proceedings, 
and of course, every otter we killed was so much 
out of their pockets, as they depended mainly on 
otter-hunting for a living; but the otters were so 
extremely scarce and so very wild, that it was with 
no regret that we left the island and steered across 
the strait to Iterup. We coasted slowly down, 
and had the boats out hunting ahead of the 
schoorer ; we saw olters consiantly, and fearlessly 
gamboling in the surf close to us, and if we did 
not kill at the first shot, we did not chase them, 
but we learned after a while that different tactics 
were necessary. On the 6th of May, I think, we 
arrived for the first time at Onebitz, and were at 
that date the ouly schooner on the coast. We 
knew the Sanborn was coming from San Fran- 
cisco, and the Cyguet from Hakodate, where 
she had been wintering, but neither of them had 
yet put in an appearance. During our stay at 
Onebitz, we were on very intimate terms with the 
Japanese official stationed there, who took great 
pleasure in doing all in his power to oblige us. 
He showed us over 400 skins of otters that had 
been killed by the Ainos on the.ice during the 
previous hard winter, and these were now awaiting 
shipment to Hakodate. We were out hunting 
every day, but did not go very far with the boats, 
as the bay was swarming with otters. One even- 
ing the Ainos reported a schooner anchored farther 
down the coast, so next morning at daylight we 
































started out with two boats to ascertain who the 
stranger might be. It was a fine day. But for 
the regular ocean swell—never at vest, to-day 








dly perceptible—the sea was smooth, and like 
a mirror reflected every passing cloud on its 
glassy surface. [twas not precisely a good Ih 
ing day, as the sun’s rays created a mirage, wl 
increased and distorted every object seen on the 
water. But with such a smooth sea and clear sky 
the hunters were expected to do their best. We 
had now 17 large otter skins on board, but, though 
our hunting had been very irvegular, considering 
the number of otters we had seen, we had done 
very poorly, and great dissatisfaction was there- 
fore felt with the shooters. We found otters 
as soon as we left the vessel, but as we intended 
to go as far down the coast as the strange schooner 
was lying, and hunt on one return, only a desul- 
tory shot’ or two was fired at them in passing. 
But what a sight met us as we got six or seven 
miles from the point of Onebitz! For miles and 
miles, aye, as far as we could sce, the ocean 
was covered with otters. “The water here was full 
of kelp, and at the roots of these long sinuous 
stems, extending for hundieds of feet on the 
surface, were the animals’ principal feeding: 
grounds. Here they congregated with their young 
ones; but they were all she otters, and ‘not a 
grown-up male was to be seen among these 
thousands. We found the he otters afterwards 
on the inside of the island by themselves. ‘The 
otters were not in any respect shy, but would lie 
in the water until the boats approached them 
close, when they would take a dive and come up 
again a few yards farther off, raising their bodies 
well out of the water and surveying us curiously 
with their large melancholy eyes. 
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firing to the south-west as we got near to the kelp 
patch, and now we could perceive three boats 
chasing otters and farther inshore a schooner at 
anchor, It was eight o'clock before we had any 
otters in our boats, but at this time the slaughter 
commenced. We scarcely moved from the spot 
the whole forenoon and hardly any chasing was 
necessary as the other boats were going forth and 
back following every otter they started, and they 
thus drove the animals over to us. By the skilful 
way in which they handled their boats we soon 
discovered that it was Pellilo and his men from the 
Sanborn. Atnoon we got into hailing distance with 
them, and found that they had anived on the 
ground the day before, aud that they were then 
engaged in their first hunt, They had killed 19 
otters, while we had 12—not such a great difference, 
as we had only two boats, with but indifferent 
marksmen, and they had three boats with the best 
otter-hunters in the world behind the rifles, In the 
afternoon we had to do a little more chasing, and 
went to work more scientifically, though the otters 
were so numerous that it was very easy work, 
and if we did not kill the animal we were chasing 
we often found that one “bobbed up serenely from 
below” right in our way. It was truly exciting 
sport; and,—but for a stray bullet now and then 
whizzing over our heads from the other boats, the 
danger was almost wil. When we shot the last 
otter it was getling dusk, and as we had eight 
miles or more to pull to the schooner, we concluded 
that we had done enough for one day, and started 
on our ret We had 23 large oiters, and halt 
adozen pups in the boats, and we supposed the 
Sanborn’s crowd must have had as many again, 
and we found out later that we were not far out in 
out conjecture, From appearances it seemed as if 
there were as many olters then as when we arrived 
on the scene in the morning. Every few minutes 
one would pop up alongside the boats, have a good 
look at us, and then disappear again to repeat the 
manceuvre farther off. We arrived on board at 
g o'clock, tired and hungry, but for once highly 
elated over the result of our hunting, and as it was 
a fine moonlight night we skinned the animals 
before we went to bed—not an easy task for in- 
experienced lands as we were. 

‘The next day, the wind blew fresh from the south- 
and west the Sanborn arrived in the bay and at 
choved a short distance from us. They got 39 large 
otters the previous day beside a number of good- 
sized pups. For two days it continued to blow 
hard, and we employed ourselves leaning and 
scraping the skins, We held no intercourse with the 
other schooner, except casually meeting her people 
on the beach or in the Aino huts. he feeling be- 
tween the “after” crowd in the two schooners was 
anything but friendly ; the dissatisfaction we felt 
against our shooters was augmented by the in- 
sinuations thrown out by Pelillo, that any loss 
sustained by us would be a gain to him, and he 
was just the man to take advantage of anything 
that might turn up. On the third day the wind 
moderated, and in the morning we started with 
the boats to the south-west, the Sanborn’s men 
having pulled to the northeast across the bay. 
We followed the beach for several miles, and saw 
a number of otters, now and then getting a shot, 
but failing to kill, Our hunters now resolved to 
turn back and cross the bay where we had heard 
continued firing. ‘This was. not exactly the way 
to encomage a lot of moody, discontented men. 
Otters to be seen everywhere, except where they 
ought to be—in the bottom of our boats. When 
we got over to the north east side we found no 
otters, and after pulling abont for a considerable 
time retuned to the vessel with nothing, ‘The 
Sanborn's boats returned with 13 otters. ‘This was 
the “last straw,” and it broke the camel’s back. 
On our, voyage out from San Francisco we had 
picked up a runaway man-of-war's man in Hono- 
lulu; this man was a perfect imp of mischief. He 
had since our arrival to the island been describ- 
ing in glowing colours the life in Japan, pointing 
out how easy it would be for us to get-a vessel 
there and come up here and hunt for ourselves, 
instead of having to work for others as we were 
now doing and making nothing. We had three 
young Norwegians on board, and they were easily 
impressed by his plausible stories. tried to con- 
vince them how impossible it would be to better 
our condition by leaving the vessel here; even if 
we could manage to get to Hakodate or Yoko- 
lama, we would then have to depend on others as 
we had nothing of our own, but my words fell 
upon deaf ears, as events ultimately proved. The 
morning after the unsuccessful hunt L woke up 
long after daylight by the cook announcing break- 
fast an unusual proceeding, as we were generally 
up pretty early especially if it was like this a fine 
morning. After T got up I found only two beside 
myself inmates of the forward part of the vessel. 





































































The rest were gone, and on searching their berths 





blankets had also vanished. Going aft, I 
formed the captain and shooters of our pre- 
sumed loss; it was then discovered that the run- 
ways had been down in the cabin previous to 
their departure and had there supplied. them- 
selves with powder and shot, a bag of flour and 
part of a cheese, and had-taken the best rifle 
in the ship. One of the boats had been left hang- 
ing astern during the night and this one was goue 
with oars and sails. So they left the vessel pro- 
perly equipped for hunting, not forgetting a 
grindstone. As there was some difficulty in 
pursuing them, we concluded not to do so, but 
to leave them to their own Nemesis, which would 
sooner or later overtake them, ‘Their shares of 
the catch were distributed among those remaining 
by the vessel, thereby considerable increasing our 
retuins. During the forenoon we filled up with 
water, and in the afternoon we got underweigh for 
the soutl-west, leaving the Sanborn master of the 
situation. We found out afterwards that Pelillo 
had induced them to take the step, and the man- 
of-war’s man was a willing tool in his hand. The 
23 otters we had killed in one day was too much 
for him, as he tolerated no equal in hunting, and 
by reducing our crew he throught he had ruined 
our prospects. After leaving our vessel the 
deserters went alongside the Sanborn where they 
were supplied with provisions and powder and shot. 
They then crossed to the opposite side of the bay 
where they hauled up the boat among the bushes, 
and concealed themselves until the schooner left 
the bay, when they commenced hunting, and in a 
few days shot 6 otters. ‘They then landed at the 
Aino settlement, id were by the Japanese 
official conveyed to Furubitz. After’ remain- 
ing there for several days, during which they 
made themselves abnoxious to the people by 
getting drunk and fighting, not only among 
themselves but with the Japanese fishermen, 
the Governor sent them down to Hakodate in a 
junk, where they dispersed, after having made the 
place quite lively during their stay, the only one 
remaining in the country being John Ostensen, 
afterwards well known in Yokohama as a success- 
ful hunter, under the sobriquet of “Little Johnny.” 
It was two months and a half before the schooner 
returned to Onebitz where we found the boat in 
charge of the Japanese official, who told us of the 
subsequent adventures on the island of our run- 
away crew. We did not have so bad a season alter 
all, aswe had 230 skins when we left for San 
Francisco in September 




















LETIER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
oe ee gee SR 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpenr.) 





San Francisco, May 11th. 

With the approach of summer, the days become 
uneventful, and the task of the correspondent 
grows hard. It is very hot in Washington, and 
those who can are leaving. The President has 
given notice that he will make no more appoint- 
ments at present, and that office holders who were 
appointed for four years by Cleveland will have 
a chance to serve out their term. ‘The aunounce- 
ment has thinned the ranks of the expectant 
crowd, and has diminished the throng of visitors 
atthe White House. Mr. Blaine has been quite 
ill—with himbago, or pique, or something of the 
kind; but Wannamaker is well, and is distocat- 
ing the postal service by stopping Sunday work 
wherever he can, It appears that in his esta- 
blishment, a gill who opens the sewing machine 
on Sunday even to tepair the most aggiavated 
case of tent pantaloons is forthwith dismissed. 
Tracy is busy giving orders for new men-of-war, 
Atte rate he is pushing things we shall have to 
pick a quarrel with somebody just to keep Jack 
Tar out of mischief. Windom has fixed his glitter 
ing eye on the subsidy question, ‘There is going 
to be lots of boodle wherever he promenades. 

‘The prevailing dulloess has been enlivened by 
a controversy between General Butler and Ad- 
miral Porter. At the annual dinner of the Bulter 
Club at Boston, Butler declared that Porter can 
away, after Farragut had passed the batteries of 
Forts St. Philip and Francis on the lower Mis 
sippi. He said. that Potter and all his fleet 
crowded on all steam, and made for the passes. 
To this Porter replied that Butler lied, and did so 
because he was drunk: he was celebrating the 
capture of New Orleans, and had taken too mucl 
wine. The Admiral announced that he would 
not condescend to answer him, because Butler 
“is an old fool, dying of his own venom.” 
He added that Butler is “an impertinent cowa: dy” 
and that he had come very near thrashing him at 
New Orleans. To this the old fool and coward 
retorted that Porter was a blackguard, and that 


henGButler)ywas going to finish him once and 
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forever. At latest dates the controversy rested 
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It is a pity that these old men have not got 
some one to look after them and prevent them 
making fools of themselves. At the rate the old 
soldiers are going on, there will not be a reputa- 
tion left, out of all the heroes of the war. Old 
General’ Sherman is perpetually writing letters 
which he forgets next day, and then declares he 
never wrote. And as for Butler, he never lets a 
year pass without renewing the war. It seems to 
be innate in the vienx grognard. Old General 
Harney died yesterday, at the age of 89. He 
used fo write quarrelsome letters until one day 
he married his housekeeper, and she clapped 
an extinguisher on him. Harney had an eventful 
life. He once tried and very nearly succeeded in 
precipitating the United States and Great Britain 
into a war. When the rebellion broke out, his 
sympathies were with the South; but he wouldn't 
make up his mind how to act, and when he was 
removed from command in the North and sent 
through the lines, he insisted on being held by the 
confederates asa prisoner of war, He fell between 
two stools. As an Indian fighter, he won great 
reputation mainly through his cruelty, On one 
occasion, before an attack on an Indian village, he 
bade his troops give no quarter even to the 
children—adding significantly “ Nits make lice.” 
He was a type of that disagreeable class of men 
who grew up inthe south-west in the image of 
Andrew Jackson. 

‘The closing out of the centennial celebration at 
New York was an amateur circus pet formance given 
by some fashionable people in imitation of the per- 
formances given some years ago by members of the 
Paris haut monde at Pan in the Pyrenees. Several 
hundred people were present by invitation. A 
popular belle rode bareback on a horse, and leaped 
through the hoops with the skill of a practiced 
member of the ring. Most of the equestriennes 
are said to have been young men in disguise, the 
roundness of whose forms was due to art rather 
than nature. But one or two of the most perfect 
figures exhibited in fleshings belonged to ladies 
who are still in the matrimonial market; their 
rivals wickedly insinuate that they were glad to 
have an opportunity of exhibiting (0 marriageable 
men the wealth of charm which they will bestow 
on a husband. ‘The circus included, besides bare- 
back riding, a quadrille on polo ponies, tumbling, 
trapeze exercises, and all the latest novelties of the 
sawdust ring. And the enthusiasm when two de- 
butantes swung head downward from the trapeze 
bars is said to have been unbounded, Society is 
still talking about the affair 

Excitement prevails in Chicago over the disap- 
pearance of au Irish patriot named Dr. Cronin. 
Cronin was pretty well known asa friend of Ire- 
land and a patriot of the violent school; and one day 
he dropped out of view and the place that knew him 
knew him no more. ‘The first theory of his friends 
these Irish gentlemen ate nothing if not charit- 
able to each other—was that he had been mur- 
dered by Alexander Sullivan, the President of the 
Land League, a lawyer of distinction, who had up 
to date murdered nobody. He had however freely 
expressed the opinion that Cronin was a scallawag, 
and the patriots of Chicago were sure that he had 
emphasized his opinion hy doing him to death. 
But now comes another Ivish patriot whose name 
is Woodruff, whose profession is hack driving, and 
who in the act of trying to sell a stolen horse and 
buggy fell into thehands of the police. Hesays that, 
a few days ago, he was paid $25 by Cronin and 
another man to carry ina waggon (oa clump of 
wood in Dearborn Park a trunk which to the best 
of his knowledge contained the ‘dead body of a 
woman, neatly cut up. When the waggon reached 
the bushes, Cronin and his companion got_ out, 
tool out the trunk, lifted out the body in. pieces, 
returned the trunk to the waggon, and told the 
driver to drive off like h—il. The story looks 
fishy ; but Cronin’s disappearance, and the simul 
taneous disappearance of a young and pretty gitl 
named Allie Villavaso, afford some slight cor- 
roboration, and the police are searching the park 
in the hope of finding the remains.‘ theory 
is that Cronin is either lying hid in Chicago, ot 
has fled lo parts unknown, alter having performed 
an operation ona gitl, which resulted in her death. 

The cruiser Charleston, built at the Union Iron 
Works in this city, started on her ial trip on the 
qth, and is now lying in the smooth waters of 
Santa Barbara, She isa sister ship (being built on 
the same lines) of the Japanese cruiser Vaniwa 
Kan, which was built in” England. The Naniza 
Kan steamed 18,9; knots over _a measured mile 
after a number of tials. The Charleston will not 
be accepted by Government unless she can steam 
19 knots an hour for four consecutive hours, which 
will require her to develop 7,000 horse-power during 
the whole of that period. She had a prgligyi 


spurt yesterday, but nothing was 
spurt yesterday, bul ii Naf 
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way of a teal test. Considerable anxiety is felt as 
tothe result. None of the new English men.of 
war have been required to maintain their extreme 
speed for more than a few minutes. It is felt that 
the test to which the Charleston is subjected is 
severe. ‘The builders showed their nervousness by 
excluding reporters, the only exception being 
made in favour of a correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press. 

Once more the Moore family are before the 
public. There were three Moores, brothers, who 
came to California shortly after the flood, and e 
tered into-possession of Some of the finest land in 
Santa Barbara county at the time Noah was step- 
ping outof the Ark.” ‘Those were the days when 
land was measured by its frontage on the sea: its 
depth wasn’t counted; it extended indefinitely to 
the Rocky Mountains or perhaps the Missouri 
River. Of course so loose a land tenure led to 
endless disputes, which in those wild days were 
adjusted with the shot-gun. One of the Moores had 
a quarrel with a neighbour over some property; one 
night, thinking he heard a noise near his cabin, 
he went out in his night shirt and was shot dead 
on his own doorstep. ‘The murderer is now in San 
Quentin. The second brother, I believe, died a vio- 
fent death, some years ago. “The third had taken 
for his share of the property those beautiful islands 
in the bay of Santa Barbara which are the para- 
dise of sportsmen and invalids. On one of these 
he kept 75,000 sheep, and employed Chinamen 
to tend and shear them. One day a Chinaman 
wanted to leave, and tried to get on board one 
of the few schooners which touch at the island. 
Moore forbade him from going. He_ persisted, 
Moore drew a pistol and shot him dead. For 
this he was tried and found guilty, But by some 
hocus-pocus he contrived to get off, aud resumed 
his revels in the islands on which he was master 
of all he surveyed. Last week, he had one of his 
usual altercations with his men and was even 
more brutal than usual. His violence wore out 
the patience of long suffering John, and the sheep 
shearers fell upon him, beat him, and left him 
with two broken arms, one broken’ leg, and any 
number of broken sibs. A schooner has been 
sent to the mainland to fetch a surgeon to patch 
him up. 























IN H.B.M. COURT FOR F$APAN. 
ESTEE . 
Before G. Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Tuurspay, June 6th, 1889. 





CLAIM FOR LEGAL EXPENSES, 

An action was heard this morning, raised by 
Matsushima Shogo against A. T. Watson for 
$16.70, being the expense of legal proceedings in 
the Tokyo Court of Appeal. 

Defendant said he did not admit the claim. 

Matsushima Shogo deponed that he was the 
defendant in a case in the Tokyo Court of Appeal 
and won it. 

‘The Court—Have you a certificate from the 
Tokyo Court to show ihe amount of expenses ? 

Witness said he applied to both the Courts in 
Tokyo and was told a certificate was not necessary. 

The Court—What are the expenses ? 

Witness said they were $28.20, including travel- 
ling expenses to Tokyo and loss of time, &c. 

The Court—How much did you actually pay 
out of your own pocket? 

Witness could not tell exactly how much he paid 
but it was all down on the list. 

The Court—Did the defendant promise to pay 
any of this amount? 

Witness—There was no promise of any kind. 

The Court to Defendant—When you entered 
the case in the Japanese Court did they say any- 
thing about costs ? 

Defendant—When I took the case to the Tokyo 
Court it was rejected on the ground that over 
six months had elapsed, and it was rejected in 
the higher court on the same ground. I did 
not go to the court myself, but Mr. Masujima 
did so, and he told me I should have nothing to 
pay. Plaintiff came to me with a claim for costs, 
and I told him that I did not know anything about 
it; he sent another man and I told him the 
same. There was no agreement to pay costs whal- 
ever. 

The Court to witness—Do you know of any 
case hefore like this in the Japanese Courts, when 
a foreign plaintiff was sued in this Court for costs. 

Witness—I do not know of any such ease, but 
my claim is in accordance with the Japanese 
Court rules, 

In giving his deci 
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ion the Judge said—In this 
must give judgment for the defendant. 
et on which the plaintiff bases his claim 
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is the expression in the judgment of the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal that he has a right to claim 
against the defendant for his expenses. But he has 
failed to produce any order or certificate from the 
Court of Appeal to say what particular sums, if any, 
are properly chargeable against the defendant. 
Without such certificate it is manifestly impossible 
for meto say what charges should be allowed, and 
what not. Obviously the bulk of plaintiff's claim is 
made up of items which would notin this Court be 
allowed to a successful litigant, at least except 
under very exceptional circumstances. But even 
with such a certificate, I think it is doubtful 
if the plaintiff could succeed in this suit. A 
claim for expenses incurred in the course of a 
law suit rests upon particular ground. It is not 
at all analogous to a claim for damages caused by 
the wrongful act of another, There the founda- 
tion of the action is the wrong-doing, But in a 
case like this the defendant has done no wrong. 
He was simply pursuing his legal rights when he 
brought his action against the present plaintiff in 
the Japanese Courts, and though it may be tue 
that the latter has been thereby put to expense, 
no claim can arise as for a wrong done him. 
‘The only other ground upon which this action 
could be based would be a promise, express or 
implied, on the part of the defendant that he would 
pay such costs in the Japanese suit as might be 
awarded against him. But I have no evidence 
that any such promise was made. No promise 
can be implied from the mere fact of his appear- 
asa plaintiff in the Japanese Courts especially as 
those appears to be no case on record where a fo- 
reign plaintiff has been required to pay costs. It 
is usual in this Court to require a plaintiff of 
other than British nationality to enter into 
an undertaking to pay costs in event of the suit 
going against him. If this had been done I see 
ho objection to enforcing such an undertaking in 
this Court. But there is nothing to show that the 
present defendant was asked to give such an 
undertaking or that he was in any way given to 
understand that he would be liable for costs. On 
the facts in evidence I fail to see that there is ai 
thing on which a claim can be successfully main- 
tained in this Court. Case dismissed. 

Witness asked whether if he got a certificate 
from the Japanese Court it would do. 

‘The Judge said that the case was finished. 

Mr. Watson—I thank your honour for the kind 
attention you have given to this case. 
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ISING SHANGHAI. 

Se See 

Tue InrernaTionaL RePuBLic oF THE Far East. 

—Awn ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMUNITY AND ITS. 

Lire.—Tue TRuTH aBouT THE WuHaRTON 
BARKER SYNDICATE, 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman's letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Shanghai :— 


‘Truly the stay-at-home is ignorant of many 
things. Who would have supposed, for instance, 
that in a journey embracing the grandeur of the 
Rocky Mountains, the charm of Japan, the far- 
off life of Russian Tartary; the unknown in- 
tetior of Korea, the Celestial Capital, and the 
Wall of China, the greatest. surprise would be 
saved for the first sight of Shanghai? Yet so it 
was, I was writing below as we steamed up the 
Hwang-po tiver, and did not come on the deck of 
the Hae-an till five minutes before we anchored. 
Then I could hardly believe my eyes. I had ex- 
pected another port like Tientsin or Yokohama, a 
busy water-front with a row of offices and ware- 
houses and a small town of foreign houses at the 
back. Justead of that, I saw a magnificent city 
surrounding a broad and crowded river. True, 
the magnificence is only skin-deep, so to speak, 
all the architectural beauty and solidity of Shang: 
hai being spread out along the river, but] am 
speaking only of the first sight of Shanghai, and 
in this respect it is superior to New York, far 
ahead of San Francisco, and almost as imposing 
for the moment as Liverpool itself. A broad and 
beautifully: kept boulevard, called of course “The 
Bund” runs round the river, with a row of well- 
grown trees and a broad grass-plat at the water’s 
edge, and this Bund is lined on the other side from 
one end to the other with mercantile buildings se- 
cond to none of their kind in the world—the 
“hongs” of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.; 
Russell & Co.; Sassoon; Gibb, Livingston & Co.; 
Butterfield & Swire; the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, the Char- 
tered Mercantile Bank, the New Oriental Bank; 
the fine buildings of the Masonic Hall and the 
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Custom House, At the upper end of the Bund 
a large patch of green shows the Public Garden, 
where the band plays on summer evenings. At 
night all Shanghai is bright with the electric light, 
and its telegraph poles remind you of Chicago 
—I believe T counted nearly a hundred wires 
on one pole opposite the Club. And the needed 
touch of colour is added to the scene as you look 
atit from on deck, by the gay flags of the mail 
steamers and the Consular bunting floating over 
the town, . 

The first sight of Shanghai, however, is only its 
first surprise. As I was rolling away lo the hotel 
the ricksha coolie turned on to the right-hand 
side of the road. Instantly a familiar figure 
stepped off the sidewalk and shook a warning 
finger, and the coolie swung back again to.the left 
side. It was a policeman, no semi-Europeanized 
Mongolian, languidly performing a half-under- 
stood duty, as I had seen elsewhere, but the genuine 
home article, helmet, blue suit, silver buttons, 
regulation boots, truncheon and all—just “ bobby.” 
And his uplifted finger turns the traffic to the left 
in Shanghai precisely as it does in front of the 
Mansion House at home. A hundred yards 
further on there was a flash of scarlet in the sun 
and there stuod a second astonishing figure—a 
six-foot copper-coloured Sikh, topped by a huge 
red turban, and clad also in blue and armed with 
the same truncheon, striding solemnly by on his 
beat. Then we pass the Chinese policeman, with 
his little saucer hat of red bamboo and his white 
gaiter, swinging a diminutive staff, a reduced and 
rather comical replica of his English and Indian 
comrades. Then as we cross the bridge into the 
French Concession—I am on my way to the French 
hotel—here is positively the sergeant de ville, 
absolutely the same as you see him in the Place 
de l'Opeia—peaked cap, waxed moustache, baggy 
red trousers, sabre, and revolver. And beyond 
him again is the Frenchified Chinese policeman. 
In fact, Shanghai is guarded municipally by no 
fewer than six distinct species of policemen—LEng 
lish, Sikh, Anglo-Chinese, French, Franco-Ch 
nese, and the long-legged mounted Sikhs on 
sturdy white ponies who clank the long swords 
around the outskirts of the town, and carry terror 
into the turbulent Chinese quarters. 

Modern Shanghai is divided, like ancient Gaul, 
into three parts: the English settlement, the 
American settlement, called’ Hongkew, and the 
French “Concession.” ‘The latter is the word 
used by the French themselves, I believe without 
much to justify it, Thice creeks divide these 
communities from each other, Yang. Kingpang, 
Soochow creek, and Defence Creek, between the 
English setlement and China, One wide tho- 
roughfare, called “the Malo,” runs through 
Shanghai out past the race course and the Horse- 
Bazaar into the country, and along this in the 
afternoon there is a stream of ponies ayd smart 
carriages and pedestrians and even bicyclists. 
Itis the Rotten Row of Shanghai, leading to the 
Bubbling Well, and Jessfield, and to the one 
country drive the community possesses. Bat in 
truth there is not much “country” about it, 
environs of Shanghai being flat and ugly and 
covered with grave-mounds as thickly” as the 
battlefields round Gravelotte. 
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Shanghai dubbed itself long ago the Model 
Settlement.” Then a noble Eng! globe- 
trotter came along and afterwards desctibed it in 
the House of Lords as “a sink of cortuption.” 
‘Thereupon a, very witty Consul suggested that in 
future it should be known as the * Model Sink.” 
For my own part I should not grudge it the 
first title, for it is one of the best governed places 
municipally, at any rate so far as the Anglo- 
American quatters are concerned, that I have 
ever known, ‘The French live apart under the 
own Municipal Council, presided over ven dis 
missed at pleasure, by their own Consul. ‘The Eny 
lish and Americanscoalesce in an elected Municipal 
Council of nine members, with an elected Chairman 
atits head, And a short stay in Shanghai is suffi- 
cient to show how satisfactorily this works. ‘The 
roads are pet fect, the traffic is kept under admirable 
direction and control, the streets are quiet and or- 
derly, and even the coolies are forbidden to push 
their great wheelbarrows though the foreign settle- 
ment with ungreased wheels. The third surprise of 
Shanghai.does not dawn upon you immediately. It 
a Republic—a community of nations, self gover- 
ned, and practically independent, for it snaps its 
fingers politely at the Chinese authorities or 
discusses any matter with them upon equal terms, 
and it does not hesitate to differ pointedly in 
opinion from its own Consuls when it regards their 
action as unwise or their interference as unwar- 
ranted, Over the Chinese within its Lorders the 
Municipal Conncil has, however, no jurisdiction. 
In the “Malo” there isa Magistrate's Vameé 
and there the famous “ Mixed Cout” 












































foreign Consuls in turn. All natives charged with 
offences against foreign law are dealt with there, 
petty criminals being punished in the municipal 
prison or the chain gang, serious offenders ot 
refuges from Chinese law, being sent into the 
native city. The Chinese Magistrate in the Mixed 
Court is, of course, a figuie head, chiefly useful, so 
far as I could see, in lecturing the prisoners while 
the foreigner made up his mind what punishment 
to award, In criminal cases the Mixed Cout 
works fairly well, but in civil suits it gives rise to 
numerous and bitter complaints. The population 
of Shanghai to-day (the last census was in 1885) 
is probably about 4,000 foreigners (British 1,500, 
Japanese 600, Portuguese 450, French 400, Ame 
tican 300, Spanish 250, German 250), and Chinese 
175,000. ‘These figures may be considerably under 
the mark. It is curious that by the “Land Re- 
gulations,” which form the Constitution of Shang- 
the Chinese are foridden lo reside or hold 
property within the Foreign Settlements, and yet 
here are these 175,000 of them afloat and ashore, 
and T fancy Shar ghai itself would Le astounded if 
it could be told exactly what proportion of the 
whole property is in their hands, There has been a 
yood deal of tull about this, and in reply toa Cas 
sandra who wrote to the papers that nothing could 
save Shanghai but amalgamation with the Chinese, 
a local writer produced some witty verses, telling 
how in a vision in the twentieth century. 















































“1 passed a lawyer's office, on the shingle 

Was ‘Wang and Johnson, Barristers-atlaw’s 
Where’er the natioits had begun to mingle, 

Chinese came tirct, I sav 
~ X steamer passed ja native gave the orders; 

‘An English quartermaster held the wheel} 

‘The charn-gang all were white, the stalwart warders 

Yellow from head to heel. 

‘This crushed Cassandra for the moment, but the 
future of Shanghai is not clea 

The Republic of Shanghai has its own army, 
of course, composed of volunteer infantry, 159 
strong ; artillery, with 4 guns and 45 men; and 
a smart but diminutive toop of 38 light horse. 
I has also volunteer fire-brigades and no fewer 
than seven distinct postal systems of different 
nationalities. An amusing fact in connection 
with the artillery—amusing chiefly to any one who 
appreciates the ved-tape which binds the mili- 
lary authories at home—is that they presented 
the Shanghai volunteers with four excellent 
field guns and that they send out an annual al 
lowance of ammunition, No doubt they believe 
that Shanghai is a British colony, whereas. the 
fun lies in’ the fact that it is simply some land 
leased in perpetuity from the Emperor of China, 
and that it is possible at any moment—it may be 
the case to-day for all I know—that a majority of 
those serving the guns are non-British subjects. 
But this is only for the joke’s sake. ‘The volunteers 
get great praise from the official inspector each 
year_and they may be called upon to protect 
British lives and property at any moment. So the 
War Office did a wise thing after all, only now 
America in her turn should seid them a Maxim 
gun. 

The social life of Shanghai is the natusal 
outgrowth of its Republican institutions. It is 
democratic, and characterized by a tulerant good- 
fellowship. Upon this point a well known lady 
kind enough to set me tight. ‘In Shanghai,” 
she explained, “everybody is equal. In Hongkong 
everybody isnot equal. ‘There are those of us 
who call at Government House, and those who do 
not.” After so lucid an analysis, it was impossible 
to err. Society lives in ils shirt-sleeves—meta- 
phorically speaking of course, for actually it is an 
extremely well dressed community. Ail male 
Shanghai meeis in the Club—one of the most 
comfortable and complete in- the world—before 
tiffin and before dinner, to exchange news, make 
up di s, and do business—all three with 
eq) And the bar there is as long as a 
ship’s deck, cocktails only cost four cents apiece, 
and you can ask for the daily Pall Mall Gazette 
and have it. Men are known by their nick names 
and [doubt if “the Legal Brother,” and “The 
Boy,” and “ Buggins,” and many others can re- 
member the time when they were familiarly called 
by the names of the mothers that bore them. 
And the hospitality of Shanghai is another sur- 
prise. You might as well attempt to give your 
shadow the slip as to escape from the gra- 
tuitous good cheer of the Model Settlement. 
Bat although the hospitality of Shanghai has 
winged feet and the ©penguin-juice” of one of 
its tables (a wonderful, Burgundy which flows 
fiom the vitals of a wonderful crystal bird) is 
known throughout the length and breadth. of 
the China Seas, it has other ideals aud cherishes 
at least a few sacred memoriss, for did not some- 
one there tell me with a blush of pride how Maz- 
zini had once kissed him? And as for sport, on 
the whole Shanghai is alvead of the East. It has 
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stop all the native traffic on the river, its polo, 
its two cricket clubs, its base-ball, and its shooting- 
parties in house-boats up the Yangtsze to the hills 
twenty miles away, And on Saturday afternoons 
if you walk out to the Bubbling Weill about four 
o'clock you can see the finish of the Paper Hunt 
and a dozen well-mounted and scrupulously dres- 
sed jockeys come riding in to the finish and taking 
a rather bad fence and ditch which has been care- 
fully prepared with the object of receiving half of 
them in the sight of their fair friends. Finally, 
there are the hounds and their excellent master, 
“the Prophet.” Aud what matter if a slanderous 
tradition does fret their fair fame, to the effect that 
once upon a time, discarding the deceptive ani- 
seed-bag, a fox was impoited from Japan, and that 
the end of that hunting-day was that one-half the 
pack ran into an unlucky chow-dog and broke him 
up, and the other half chased a Chinese boy for 
his life, while the Master stood upon a grave-mound 
winding his horn to a deserted landscape. 
Commercially, Shanghai is not quite so pros- 
perous as it was a few years ago. At least, it 
complains of hard times: German competition, 
Chinese competition, the great falling-off in the 
China tea trade, even the detention of shipping 
on the bar at Woosung—all these are freely 
spoken of as contributing to the general dull- 
ness of trade, but as Shanghai still does nearly 
ixty-two per cent. of the import trade of all 
the ‘Treaty Ports, and thirty-nine per cent. of 
the export trade, she rests upon a very solid com- 
mercial basis, and ought to be able to regard the 
future with equanimity. The commercial matter 
which I was specially instructed to. investigate 
at Shanghai had aroused, I found, vastly less 
interest in the Far East than at home. I mean 
the Barker-Mitkiewicz Concessions for an Ame- 
rican-Chinese Bank, the telephone, a system of 
railways, &c., &c. ‘The Shanghai correspondent 
of the Standard, a clever young Irishman ed 
v. O'Shea, of the reporting staff of the in- 
fluential North-China Daily News, managed to 
keep us all at home talking and writing of this 
vast scheme for several months, but I fancy he 
himself would now be among the first to declare 
that his native enthusiasm and appreciation of 
the picturesque led him to excite us all rather 
unnecessarily about it. The shares of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank fell considerably, | am 
told, at the time, but this was probably only in the 
ordinary course of speculation in them. ‘To begin 
with, the * Concessions” were regarded here as 
of very little value, if of any at all; everybody re- 
flected that English capitalists could lend money 
jest as cheaply as Americans; the well-informed 
new thatthe Chinese are much too wary and 
suspicious lo give anybody a big blank cheque 
the way of elastic * concessions ;” they remembered 
that Americans have had comparatively very little 
experience of financial dealings with this peculiar 
people, among whom “lo custom” is paramount 
So the wisest onlookers here kept perfectly calm 
and advised everybody to let the new scheme have 
all the rope it desired. And this advice was so 
far good that, although the statement was authori 
tatively made to me at Tientsin that the under- 
taking was about to be revived on a simpler scale 
with the addition of London capital, you never heac 
the subject mentioned here, and the only proof of its 
brief existence is a brass plate among a number of 
others in a side street in Shanghai inscribed ‘* The 
American and Oriental ‘Trust, Warton Batker 
President.” Nobody connected with the enter prise 
has come out so far any the Letter in teputa- 
tion, and His Excellency Li Hung-chang is pt 
bably the only one who has emerged the better 
pocket. Hexry Norman. 






























































LATES' TELEGRAMS. 
Sees 
(Revrer “Spectan” ro “ Japan Matt.” 


London, June rst. 

The Naval Defence Bill has been read in 
the House of Lords a second time. 

Thé Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech, dwelt 
on the insecurity of peace. Though he could 
not say that war was imminent, he pointed out 
that a real danger exists which must be guarded 
against. 

The Earl of Zetland has been appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

It is proposed to hold an International Mo- 
netary Conference at Paris in the Autumn. 


London, June znd. 





uBR RHpH EAL Lords has finally passed the 
Siry OF ILLINOIS AT 
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. The Queen has reviewed the First Army 
Corps at Aldershot. The Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cambridge were present. 


London, June 3rd. 
A deluge of rain having fallen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Johnstown, near Pittsburg, the 
reservoir at the former place burst. Several 
populous towns have vanished, and ten thou- 
sand persons have perished. 


London, June sth. 
In the French Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Spuller said that the proposed conversion of the 
Egyptian Preference Loan justifies the exami- 
nation of the question of the British evacuation 
of Egypt, as it makes a material difference [to 
prance) whether Egypt is occupied or indepen- 
lent. 


The following is the result of the Derby :— 






Donovan ,. ad 
Miguel . 12 
El Dorado Fe 





(From tHe “N.C. Datty News.”) 
London, May 26th. 
Mr. James Russell, the Chief Justice at 
Hongkong, is created a Knight, and Sir Thomas 
Wade and Sir Robert Hart have the Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George. 
London, May 27th. 
The proposed visit of the King of Italy to 
the Emperor of Germany at Strasburg has 
caused intense excitement and bitterness at Paris. 
The visit has been abandoned and the King 
started for home incognito, avoiding Strasburg. 








(From tux “ Sincarons Frere Press.”’) 
London, r5th May. 

Mr, Dillwyn’s motion for disestablishment in 
Wales was rejected by 284 against 231. 

Mr. Picton’s motion to abolish the duty on 
tea was rejected by 215 against 120. 

Russian Railway Bonds for 310} millions 
of gold roubles have been issued for conver- 
sion purposes. 

The Shah of Persia has reached the Russian 
frontier. 

London, May 15th. 

The King of Holland has appointed General 
De Jong to the Command of the Army of 
Netherlands India. 

The Emperor (of Germany) receiving a de- 
putation of miners, said that if the inquiry he 
had instituted proved that the late strikes were 
the outcome of Socialism, he would adopt 
drastic measures, 

London, May 17th. 

Lord Hartington, speaking at Bury, said the 
time had now come for all parties to unite and 
settle the Irish land question, which was the 
root of all discontent. 

London, May 18th. 

The Government has decided to abandon the 
Sugar Convention Bill. 

The Court of Appeal has unanimously deci- 
ded that Lady Sandhurst is debarred by reason 
of her sex from being a member of the County 
Council. 

The Shah of Persia has been accorded a 
brilliant reception at Tiflis. 


(From tHe “Sreatrs Tiwes,”) 
London, May zoth. 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Labouchtre's 
motion to abolish hereditary legislators has been 
rejected by a majority of 41. 

London, May atst. 

The Budget and the Naval Defence Bill have 
passed the House of Commons. 

The announcement of the abandonment of 
the Sugar Bounties Bill is premature. It will 
be brought on for second reading on the 2oth 
June. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Meath’s 


Bill for admitting women to the County Councils | 
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has been rejected. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Thats taave Yoxoudsa Station at 630, 7.20, 
8, 8.45," 10.20, and 11 a.m.; and 12*, 1.30, 3.30, 
4-25, 5,10, 5-45, 6.45, 7-45,* 8.55, 10.05, and 11.15* 
p. 


‘Trains tuave T6«v8 (Shimbashi) at 6+ 6.40, 
7.55,825,* 9, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
+6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m 
t Single, sen 75; 8 
Return, yen 1 





do., sen 45; 
; Second do, 






sen go. 

Those marked (*) 1 
Kawasaki a 
through wi 
Kanagawa, 









at ‘Taurumiy 
irked (1) run 
‘Tsurumi and 


jout 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘TRatns Leave Yoxouana at 6.45, 855, and 10.55, 
am.; and 2.25, 3.40, 5.40, and 7 p.m; and Koz 
at 7.1§, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, ser 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 

A tramway runs between Kozv and Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 

jkisha may be hired between Yumoro and Mivanusntra 
(distance 1} ri). 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kozu (down) at 8 0§ a.m. and 12.20, 
and 3.45, p.m.; and Suizuoxa (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 2.05/p.m. 

Farus—First-class, yen 2.67; 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave SHIZUOKA (down) at 7.35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamatsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and § 05 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05 ; 
third-class, sen 33. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 
‘Yaains Leave Uno (down) at 6.40 and 11.45 a.m. 
d 2.45 and §.40 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 10.02 
a.m. and 3.03 and 6.03 p.m.; Suirakawa (down) 8 
am, and 12.6 and 5.41 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 
9.25 a.m, and 1.54 and 6.58 p.m. ; Fukusniaa (down) 
at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Senpat (down) 
at 61§ and 10.25 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.35 p.m. 

TRAINS Leave Su10Gama (up) al 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m.; Sennat (up) at 7.95 and 11.40 
a.m. and 3.45 p.m.j Fuxusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m; Koxivama (up) at 8.30 
am,, and 12.22 and 4.29 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.40 and 9.48 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Ursunomtya (up) 
at 6.25 and 9 10 a.m, and 12.19 and 4.14 p.m. 

Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, Yen 2.74, Yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 

66 ; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 

‘vert 6.75, Yen 4.50, ven 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘Trains neave TéKvd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.45 a.m., 
5.40 p.m; and Maunasut at 6 and 
i and §.50 p.m. 
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YOKOSUKA 
Streamers Leave the Engiish Hatoba d: 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; 
Yoxosvka at 6.50 and 10.10 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.30 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 














MAIL STEAMERS. 
ge 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 
‘Thursday, {is 13th 


vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
june 13th 4 
tune 13th. 


From Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co. ‘Thursd 
¥rom America ... per 0. & O. Co. 
From Shanghai) 





Thursday, 


Nagasaki &!perN.Y.K. Friday, June 14th. 
Kobe... 5 

From Hongkong. per M. 
From Canada, &. per C. 
From America :.. per P. M. 





Friday, June 14th.§ 
‘0. Monday, June 17th 
Monday, June 2gth.§ 














* City of Rio de Janciro (with French mail) left Hongkong on 
Tune 6th. + dncona left Hongkong on June sth.  Belgic left San 
Francisco on May asth, $ave left Hongkong on June sth. 
{ Batavia left Vancouver, on May gist. © City of Peking 
left San Francisco,vid Honolulu on June th. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Eutope, vid 

Shanghai 
For Europe, via 





per M.M.Co. Sunday, June gth. 





Hongkong... per P. & 0. Co, Tuesday, June 11th. 
For Shanghai, 
vant per N.Y. K, ‘Tuesday, June rth. 





. per P. M. Co. 
per C. P.M. Co. 


Saturday, June tsth. 
‘Thursday, June 20th. 


Sunday, June 23rd. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 
RS re ei 
ARRIVALS. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 31st Maye 
ae 26th May, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
gist May;—Handa 3oth May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 31st May,—Yokkaichi goth May, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 








Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 31st 
May,—Hongkong 23rd, Shanghai 27th, and 
Kobe 3oth May, General. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, Ist_June,—Kobe 31st May, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Mari, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
and June,—Kobe rst June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
3rd June,—Kobe 1st June, General.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 
‘and June,—Hakodate 31st May, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2nd 
June,—Shanghai 25th May and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 3rd 
June,—Hongkong 23rd May and Kobe 2nd 
June, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
4th June,—Kobe 3rd June, General —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 4th 
June,—Hongkong 29th May and Kobe 3rd 
June, Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
5th June,—Handa 4th June, General.—Nip- 
pon’ Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
sth June—Yokkaichi 4th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 6th 
June,—Nagasaki 1st June, Coal.—P. M. 

0. 





City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 6th June,—San_ Francisco 18th 
May, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,513, Gadd, 6th June, 
Hongkong 28th May, Nagasaki 2nd; and 
Kobe sth June, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
6th June,—Kobe sth June, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 6th Jane,—Sakata 2nd June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 6th 
June—Vokkaichi sth June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 








Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1;512, Young, 
6th June,—Hakodate 4th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altnacraig, British steamer, 1,872, Buyers, 7th 
une,— Hongkong 31st May, General. — 
mith, Baker & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Ja apanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
qth May, hhanghai, 1st June, and ports, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
qih June,—Yokkaichi 6th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, Sth June,—Nemuro 4th June—Light- 
house Department. = 








DEPARTURES. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

and June,—Handa, General — Nippon Yusen 
aisha. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 2nd June— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Sha. 


Khiva, British steamer, 1,452, E. Crewe, 2nd 
June,—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and 
Hongkong, General.—P. & 0, S.N. Co. 

‘agoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 

and. June,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 

Orson! Kaasiia, 
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Sutsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, and Jjine,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,395, Foss, 2nd June, 
—Kobe, General Simon, Evers & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,090, Walter, 
3rd June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
3rd June,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 4th 
June —Hongkong, vid, Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co: 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 4th 
June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails asid Gene- 
val.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenfruin, British steamer, 1,911, E. Norman, 
Sth June,—Kobe, General.—Jaidine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
sth June,—Kobe, Mails | and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 6th 
June,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
0. & O.S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 6th 
June,—Vancouver, B.C. Mails and General. 
—C.'P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
6th June,—Hakodate, Mails and Generz 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Marn, Japanese steamer, 631, Fukui, 6th 
June,—Vokleaichi, General-—Nippon Vusen 
Kaish 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 71’ June-—Sakata, General.«-Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
zth June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu 
Sen ‘Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th June,—Kobe, Mails and Gener al.—Nip- 
pon’Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 


General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


PA 











































ARRIVED, 
Per French steamer Afelbourne, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Nicolaéif, 


Mr. Hugo Garlitz and servant, Mrs. Harson and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Guinand, Mr. and Mis. Whee 
Jock, Miss. Knox, Miss Cockerill, Miss Von 
Sheewin, Miss Oster, Miss M. Fischer, Miss Amy 
Hemert, Count de la’ Pos » Katz, 
Liderer, Nassauer, Atcher, Nicolson, Von Hemert, 
James, Edward May, fe, Stockwell, J. 
Lemmone, J. i 
Kent, James G. Amerm 
lers, arid Sarolides in cabin. 
Per ‘Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Edwards, 
Mes, Butler and child, Messts, Chang Wing 
Yuen, Kostileffs, and Kossoichi in cabin; and 
17 passengers in steerage. For San Francisco: 
N 1 Airs, Win, Robertson in cabin. 
ner Parthia, from Hongkony, 
vii Kobe :—Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, Dr. J. P. Craw: 
ley, Messrs. Goldsmith, Loab, Willmeff, G. 
Acklin, Browse, Grant, Macomber, and Sale in 
cabin. 


































Per British stea 









anese steamer Nagato Maru, from 

. Gaines, Mis, Crawford, child, 
and o , Messrs. W.H. Campbell, A. B. Wal- 
ford, Yajima, Ishikawa, and Kikuchi in eabin 5 
and 28 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong 
ViA Kobe :—Lieut, Little, Captain Reynolds, R.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Bezaureand servant, and Miss Ri 
incabin. Fo: n Francisco: Rey. and \ 
Simmons, Mr. Chas. H. Sawyer, Mr. 
Wilson, Baron Harden Hickey, and Mr, 
cabin ; and 2 Europeans in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, [rom Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Messrs. Bollgoher, 
Ono, and Wing Pon Yee in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer, Omi Maru, from Kobe : 

-Miss and Mr. Smitheis, Messts, Glebay Hop. 




















Best in 
























wood, Cl. nd Smith in eabins 
Meets. ‘Koms, and Sebiindt in second class 
sMiwopeaus avd 100 Japanese in steci.tge. 
Per Japanese steamer Vasmashire Ma 
Hakodate :—t passenger in second elas 








passengers in sleerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai potts HE. Governor and 








Searles 8h Juney—Hongkong, Mails and | ¢ 





servant, Baron Gabriel de Gunsburg and servant, 
Rev. F. P. Crawford, Messts. F. Kleinwachter, 
Alfred New, Baldwin, Marin, LR.M.N., J. 
Ishikuro, Suzuki, Nishio, and Y. Kato in cabia3 
Mr, and Mrs. Sugiura, Messrs. Ikeda, Watanabe, 
Eboker, Suzuki, and Lee Yang Ming in second 
class; and 60 passengers in steerage. 

exe steamer Takusago Maru, {tom 
Messrs. N, Oyamada and N. Shi 
ishi in cabin ; and 36 passengers in steerage. 














DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mrs. M. Thomson in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Nakagawa and child in second class; and 39 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, 
hai and ports:—Messts. W. H. De 
ae F.t Soyama, Umesono, L. 

. Hasegawa, E. H. Parker, 1. Iwata, M. 
Fraser, J. Williamson, L, Neydhart, Jerrara 
Y. Egami in cabin; Mrs. Hirano, Mis. S 
Messrs. Shiga, J. Mang, Morishita, and Kiyama 
in second class ; and 66 passengers in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, v 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Rev. Oltman, Messts. C. 
rotter, and C. W. Arnould in cabin; and 2 
Chines and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 

Dr. Hoffman, Messrs. Campbell, 
J. H. Greenhill, Koyama, and M. Yam: 
cabin; and Mrs. ‘T. Murakami, Mr. 
Nagasaka, Mes 
neno, S. Harada, and K. 
nd 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C, :—Colonel and Mrs. Conran, Mr. and Mrs. 
isford, infant and amah, Sie H. W. Armyta 

nd Mrs. White, Messis. Novion, ‘J. 
igerat, B.Y, Bevan, ‘I, B. Browning, R 
rat, W. G. . Edmonstone, W. 
mpbell, W. Gardner, F, Sugimu d'Susuma 
Uchida in cabin, From Hongkong Mr. and 
Mrs, Jas. Jetivey Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. James F. 
Elliot, Rev. sand Mrs. G. Goldsmith, Dr. J.T. 
Crowley, R.N., Messrs. W, H. Lobb, John Will 
mott, John Green, and G. M. Acklin in cabin, 








for Shang: 
I. Nu 





































in second class ; 




























mm “Amoy: Me. F. W. Bruce in cabin, From 
ai: General and Mrs, O'Shaughnessy, 
I.E. Butler and son, Messis. J. A. McGil 








.V. Grant, and R. EF. Eastlack in cabin. 
Messrs. F, Walsh and four children, 
© in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, for Mako- 
date: Mr. and Mis, Robbins, and Mr. Flemming 
and servant in cabins Mrs, H. Kono in second 
class; and 45 passengers in steerage. 
shi steamer Oceanic, for San Fransisco: 
Baron Nelissen, Mr, F. Nellssen, 
Mr. a Thos. R. Wheelock, two child: e 
and governess, Miss Wheelock, Miss Osten, Miss 
D. Kahn, Mis. E, H. Arold, Master Arnold, Mis. 
Peck and 4 children, Mr.and Mrs. Ralli, Mr. and 
Mrs, Libert Watanabe Toshihida, 
Murata 1. K 
Kasawar 


TK 

































Hoshino, M 
_B.AW. Rutter, Mtr, 
“0. Wilson, Me. C. 





H, Sawyer, Me. Fe HH. 
bain, Mr. J. Favre-Brandt and child, Mr, 
Papendieck, Mr. and) Mrs. Simmons, 





Bomeister, Miss M. Kahn, Me. D. Hannssen, N 
W. Stock, Mr. and Mrs, Wan. Robertson, Miss 
Pierson and two children, Mr. E.R. de Marsac, 
/A.E. Wileman, Mr, A. Band, Miss Russel 
and child, Miss McGregor, Miss Everdine, Mr. , 
P. Wright, Mr. P. H. Ewing, Mr. FB. W.' Ansell, 
ET 

























Mr. Chas. Holme, Mr. W.. Graham, Mr. 
Moulton, EF. Crawley, Mr. Jas, Ale 

Mr. J. Cumberbateh, Dr. E. Amuat, Mr. C 
Wyman, Me. M. Ray, and Mr. M. Whitehall in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Mart, for 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Amano, Messrs, J. I. 
Goodtich, G. Matsuo, Yoké, and H, Nakakami- 
gawa, in cabin; Mrs. Sagara and child and 
Mr. Kawai in second class; and 37 passengers in 





steerage. 








CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 





Shanghai 
Hyogo 
Yokohama 
Hongkong 
Amoy 
Hankow ...... 





Digitized Google 











65 


5,910 141703 


{| had light winds and fine weather, with smooth se. 


Light 












SILK. 


Naw vos, 
Kobe . 
Total 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and N Silk, tor London, 2 bales; 
1, 9 ba 


















Canton .. 


Total ... 





REPORIS. 





‘The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, teports:—Left Shanghai the 25th May, at 
74 had light variable winds to Nagasaki, 
where arrived the 27th, at 2.40 a.m, and left the 
goth, at 4 pan. On the 27th, at 1 a.m, discovered 
Haw in shaft and had to siow engines. Arrived at 
Shimonoseki the gist, at 5 40 a.m, and left the 
6.45 a.m.; had light to fxesh south 
easterly winds. Arrived at Kobe the 1st June, at 
4.30 a.m. and left the same day at noon; had 
Stiong head winds, with heavy rain. Anived at 
Yokohama the and June, at 8.10 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe gid June, at noon 





















Uheoughout the passage. Auived at Yokohama 
the gti June, at. 3.30 pam. 

‘The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 28h May; had light 
north-easterly winds up channel; therice to Kobe 
had moderate and fresh easterly winds, with 
heavy rains during the latter part of voyage. _De- 
tained g hours in Kii C! el. Arrived at Kobe 
the and June and left the 3rd, at 1.30 p.m; had 
able winds and fine weather to port. 

‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports :—Left San Francisco the 18th 
May, at 3.10 pan.; had smooth sea, and light 
westerly winds. On June 3d, 4th, and 5th had 
dense fog. Artived at Yokohama the 6th June, 
at 10.45 p.m. 

The British steamer Kashgar, Captain Gadd, 
reporls:—Left Hongkong the 28th May, Naya- 
saki the 2nd and Kobe the su: June. Had fine 
weather Uhroughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Conner; reports —Left. Kobe the 5th May, at 
noon; had light variable winds and smooth’ sea 
throughout the passage. Passed the Oushima 
huhouse at 8.15 p.m. Passed the steamer Kobe 
Maru the 6th, at 1.30 a.m. and Rock Island at 
10.15 a.m. Artived at Yokohama the 6th June, at 


























3-50 pm. 


The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Cap- 
, veports:—Left’ Hakodate the 4th 
June, at 4 am. had light breeze and fair weather. 
‘AC3 p.m, on the same day passed the company’s 
fsuma Maru, going worth. Arrived 
and left the same 
3 had light variable winds 
Sua eIher Uoubeve marypased UIE GIbeaE 
1.55 a.m.and Noshima at 8.30 a.m., off which 
point passed the O, & O. and CP. M, steamers, 
going down the Bay. Rounded the Lightship : 
13 minutes after noon and made fast to the 
company’s buoy at 0.30 Had light weather 
throughout the passage. 

‘The British steamer Alénacraig, Captain Buyers, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the jist May, at 4 p 
had light N.E. and easterly winds, with fine clear 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama 7th June, at noor 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Marn, Capt 
Walker, reports :—Left Shanghai the rst Juve, 
noon; had fine clear weather and very smooth sea 
to Nagasaki, where arrived the 3rd, at 4 a.m., and 
left the same d 5 pam.; had very fine wea- 
ther throughout the Inland Sea to Kobe. Arrived 
d left the 6th, at 
and light 4 
Atrived at Voko- 




















































kasugo Maru, Captain 
aichi the Och June, 





at 5 p.m.; had moderate to light variable winds 
[and clear weather throughout the passage. Ar. 
rived at Yokohama 7th June, at 10.30 a.m. 
Original from 
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T COMMERCIAL. 


sel age een 
IMPORTS. 


The Yarn Market has continued dull and droop- 
g for both English and Bombay spinnings, and 
totations are about! $1 to $1.50 per Bale lower all 
sund. Cotton Piece-Goods and Woollens maintain 
cir position, and prices are firmer for olb. Shirt- 
xs and T.-Cloths. 

VaRNS.—Total sales for the week are 120 bales 
nglish and 220 bales Bombays. 

Corron Piece Goops—The sales consist. of 
000 pieces Shirting and 1,200 pieces T.-Cloth 
Wooctens.—Sales reported amount to 900 
































































eces. 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, 01 can SER $30.00 to 31 00 
Nos. 16,24, Med : 31.00 to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best... 32.00. to 33 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ..... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28.32, Ordinary 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium ...... 33 00 to 3400 
Nos. 28.32, Goad to Heat 34.00 to 35 50 
Nos. 38/12, Mediuur to Best 37.00 to 40.25 
No. 328, Two-fold . 36.50 to 3750 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold 38.60 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay... 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Be as 27.00 to 2825 
Nos. tol, Bombay E 23.50 to 25.50 
Woon 
Plain Osteans, 4o-42 yards, 42 inches... $4.00 tv 5.50 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Median coaliceiias, O8te 5h 
Italian Clotis, “30” yards, 32 inches 
Col 018 to ang 
ong ty 016 
0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5 @ sh inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ... 0.35 to 0.60 
Mankets—Seatiet and Green, 410341, 
pee th eciccsstionns, 1O9§, W086 98 
MIGIALS. 
Very small trade in Metals, Buyers maintain 


sat they cannot pay the prices asked by Importers. 
hey go on slowly with clearances of former 
archases, and seem inclined to let the future take 
wre of itself. Quotations unchanged but nominal. 























Flat Mars, { ineh... #290 to 3.00 
Flat Haus, finch - 3.05 to 3.10 
Round and square 2.90 to 3.10 
2.90 to 3,00 

Nailed, small size 1. 3.10 to 3.20 
iron Plates, assorted 3.30. to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... 380 to 4-20 
Ivanized Iron 7.00 to 7.20 
Nails, assorted . 4:30 “to 5.00 

SIND $00 to §.30 

Pig Won, NO. 9 seen 150 to 1.524 





KEROSEN 
No fresh business reported in this Market. 
Juotations are as last advised ; deliveries go on to 
jair extent; there have Leen no fiesh arrivals and 

ie position generally is unchanged. 
quorstions. 

















Chester .. Nom. $2.10 to 2.12} 
Comet. 2.10 to 2.124 
Devue | 2105 to 2.075 
Russian IONE INom, 2/00 to 2024 








SUGAR. 

We have again to report a very quiet market 
or allkinds. The only sales reported are 1,100 
siculs of Pentama at $3.45 per picul, a reduction 
Mfg cents per picul on the market rate; of White 
Relined there were only 550 piculs at $8.40 per picul, 
78 piculs at $6.80 per picul, and 200 piculs at 
36.40 per picul. No sales of other brands. The 
narket is weal. 



















White Refined ..... $6.85 10960 
Manila 4.00 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo .. 3-50 to 3.60 
Pentama 330 to 3.45 
Namiida ss 300 to 3.10 
Cake A 3.90 to 4.00 
Brown Takao 3.85 to 4.00 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the gist May, since which 
date settlements in this market amount to 103 
piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 82 piculs, Re reels 
a1 piculs. No business recorded in other kinds. 
Direct shipments have been 14 bales, making the 
total export business of the week 120 piculs. 

There has been a small enquiry resulting in 
sundry purchases from day to day at about previ- 
gus rales. Our stock has heen further reduced, 
and prices have been sustained, by renewed de 
mands of the native weavers. Generally speaking 
the export market is very dull and but litile busi 
ness can be looked for until new staple arrives. 

Crop news continue good all round. From 
North China the increase of twenty per cent. is 
confirmed and the market in Shanghai is said to 











ve been opened by some purchases for Lyons. | 
nton also reports trade in New filatures on the 
basis of $560 for No. 1 and $510 for No. 1 
Re-reels* Were Cocoons have been sold in the 
Foshu markets at 28 me per yer; this quotation 
Would cause re-reels to lay down in Yokohama 
at about $500 per picul. Dealers themselves 
assert that tiis price is too high and are expecting 
a considerable fall in the price of Cocoons at an 
early date. In Koshee all seems to go well and 
we may have some few boxes of Filutures down 
here inten days? time. In the late provinces all 
seems going well and we hear of no complaint 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote: the English mail steamer 
Verona entried bales for Europe, and the Ame 
rican mail Oceanic which left. port yesterday had 
299 bales for the New York trade. ‘These de- 
partures bring the present export figures up to 
41,083 piculs” against 38,276 last year and 26,263 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks-—No business done for export, but 
several parcels have been gathered in for home 
consumption. 


Filatures. 


hi 





























Considerable buying for the time of 
year, both Shisha and Kosku sorts receiving some 
patronage at rather irregular prices. Principal 
buying has been for America and includes Katrosha 
$602}, Nansinsha (and quality), $610. Koshu 
(Yajima) is also entered in the list at $600. For 
Europe a small parcel Utsunomiya has been 
settled at $665. 

Rereels.—Small business, comprising one parcel 
Kosuisha (Yortoise) at $600 and a few boxes 
of [wasaki at the same figure. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done, and the same remark 
applies to all kinds of Oshu silks. 


Quotations, 






Hanks—No. 1h esscseeseeee 
Manks—No, 2 (Shinshu)... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Manks—No. 24 (SI 








$510 to 520 




































Hanles—No. 24 (Joshu) '500 to $10 
Hanks—No .2) to 3 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 3... 435 to 490 
Hankes u 470 to 480 
Filatures—Teatra 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 630 to 640 
Bilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 600 to 010 
filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers « 590 to 600 

jer —No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 560 to 576 

—(Shinshua Oshu) Best No. 610 to 620 
Resteels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/10 deniers 590 to 600 
Reaeels—No. 14, 13/16, 1 570 to 580 
Reveels—No. a, 14/18 d $00 to 570 
Resteels—No. 3, 14/20 d 540 to 550 
Kakedas—lixi b25 
Kaledas—No. 1... Goo to 610 





Kakedas—No. 14 80 to 590 
Kakedas—No. a $60 to 370 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom. 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 .... Nom, 530 to 535, 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. qo. 
Oshu Sendai No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 


DiatsaesaalNom. 550 to 560 











Export Raw Silk Tables to 7th June, 1889 :— 






































Seeven 4880 NG. 4NMT-88. 188.87 
Feu, Rane He 

Kurope ve -211g0 17452 12,420 

Amevicn 19517 20,134 13,920 

raat... {Halen 40.697 97.586 36.040 

Is 41,083 38,276 20,203 

atwandDivect 2 Ticul ico, rtewLe 

Expor peg aes SE;A00, 38250 

Stock, 7th June sic 1,100 4,500 7,100 

Available suppliestodate 41,900 42,900 33,350 


WASTE SILK, 


Rather mote business in this branch, and the 
Settlements for the week are 142 piculs, distributed 
thus:—Noshi 28 piculs, Kibiso 93 piculs, Boseki- 
wata 21 piculs. There has been no direct export 
this season. 


There are enquiries for Noshi, but no good selec- 
tion on offer to tempt buyers. Kibiso also has but 
few attractive parcels, although there is consider- 
able bulk of stock in that departmer 


Quotations generally may be left unchanged, but 
mostly nominal in the paucity of transactions at 
present existing. Arrivals have been very light, 
and tlfe stock is reduced a little since last week. 
The P. & O. steamer Khiva and Verona both 
took some Waste for Europe, and the present ex- 
port figures are 31,260 picpls against 27,906 last 
year and 26,477 at same date in 1887. 

Noshi.—A lew bales good to best Filature done 
at $1324 while Common eshte brought $65 to $70. 


Kibiso—More enquiry for Filature sorts and 














Sundries.—One transaction in Kusuito at $79, 
and a parcel Boseki-wata was negotiated at $25, 


Quorations. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best... 
i lature, Rest 


, Goo 


$125 to 1326 
115 to 120 












Nom. 





to—Filatu 







































ito—Filature, Medium Nom. 105 to 110 
Goud to Best f - 
1, Best - 
Good = 
inshu, Medium = 
ito—Lushu, Good to Hest = 
ito—Joshu, Best - 
ito—Joshu, Good 0... = 
joshu, Ordinary .... to 75 
est selected to 120 
Sibiso—Filature, Seconds to 105 
iso— Oshu, Good to Best .. - 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best......... - 
Kibiso— Shinshu, Seconds ... ial 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair .. Nom. 45 to 40 
on Middling toCommon Nom. 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good vseaeeNom, 40 tO 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low ...Nom. 324 to 25 
Kibiso— Neti, Good to Common ore 15 to 10 
Mawata—Good to Best ...... 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Sill to 7th June, 1889 :— 























Sanson 1888-89, 1847-88, 1886-8, 
Price Picuus,  Picuts. 

Waste Silver 28,782 25,081 23,013 
Pierced Cocoons . 2478 2,825 3.464 
31,260 27,900 20.477 
rice, FicuLa, —ricutay 

Settlementsand Direct 2 0 ese 
Export from fet July $ A805 P89 tae 
Stock, 7th June 2,950 3,300 2,600 
Available suppliestodate 34,200 34350 32,300 


Eachange has strengthened considerably and 
closes firm at the following quotation :—Lonpon, 
4 ns. Credits, 3/13 Documents 3/143 6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/12; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $7543 4 m/s. U.S.G., $7043 Paris, 
4m/s., fes. 3.93; 0 m/s. fes. 3.95. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 7th June, 1889 :- 
Raw. cubs. Waste. 
Hanks... 175 | Cocoons . 
Filatures 570 | Noshi 
375 | Kibiso 
120 | Mawata . 
60 | Sundries . 














Previa, 





Oshu 
Taysaam Kinds... 





1,100 

TEA. 

Settlements in ‘Tea continue to be large, and 
we have lo report a very active demand through- 
out the interval. At the close, however, buying 
has slackened somewhat, although settlements are 
in excess of last year's business to the extent of 
6,040 piculs. Prices have ruled very firm, more 
particularly for the lower gardes, which are in 
treat demand. The Oceanieand Parthia sailed on 
the 6th instant, with the following cargoes from 
Japan :—The former took 142,753 Ibs. for New 
York, 129,150 Ibs. for Chicago, 37,361 Ibs. for 
Canada, and 1,000 Ibs. for San’ Francisco 5 totaly 
310,264 Ibs. from Kobe. The same vessel carried 
326,952 Ibs. for New York, 466,578 Ibs. for Cl 
cago, 8,831 Ibs, for Canada, and 17,544 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, aggregating 819,905. Ibs. from 
Vokohama. The Parthia took 160,511 Ibs. for 
New York, 32,985 Ibs. for Chicago and 94,152 Ibs. 
for Canada, making 290,648 Ibs. from Kobe; and 
from Yokohama 23,668 Ibs. for New York, 133,476 
Ibs. for Chicago, and 216,732 Ibs. for Canada, 
footing up 324,146 Ibs. ‘The steamer Glenshiel, 
sailing this evening at § p.m, carries 1,500 tons 
from here. 





Yotal piculs ‘Yotai piculs 











































Common gt . $12 & under 
Good Common’. 13 to 1 
Medium i.e... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to.19 
Fine . 20 to 22 
Finest ... 23 to 25 
Choice 26 to 23 
Choicest 29 & upd’s 
Extra Choicest Nominal 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has strengthened again, and closes 
firm. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand, 










z—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sigh 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sigint z 
On Hongiccng—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ....... i 
On Shang wate 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
in New Yoric—Private 30 days’ sight 

















several parcels were put through at $102}. No- 
thing done in the vatious kinds of Hira staple. 


in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand- 
On San Francisco—Private sodays sight... 754 
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Convorate MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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ATHINSOWS “SG 
ENGLISH PERFUGEAY, | 


corpses altotors torte mtassteasrance. 
ATKINSON'S 
ExU DE TOILETTE DE LONORES. (4 


tsa at ston if 


by theTnvesteas, 1 











for rotroshing and softening 





erchist. 
article prepared exclusively 
OF alt Deaters, and of the Nanvfer 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 


‘Trade Mark—A" White Tose" on «| 
Lyre," with Adéren in 








__ January 5th, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 


constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful médicine there is ‘Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says-——“I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May ist, 1889, 
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YARROYV'S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHK 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HouR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF Wy: 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river naigain 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile 



















And soe that each Jur bears Baron Liebig'’s cignsture 
in Bluo Ink across the Label 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for aay 
length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 








‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. 
Cookery Books Pos Free on Application to the 
ompany. 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; ths 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe 
males, and the Sic 
ness of Pregnancy. 


‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


= Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers: 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


aweek wet or dry 
3, Does not injiare Lent! 

thoes and Leather Articles. 

‘affron Hill, London, England. a 





“THE TOKYO MAL! 
| THE ONLY POREIGN NEWSPAPER PIBLSE! 
THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 





FLEAS, MO 
| destroyed by 
ite harmiess to Lorne 
the success of this Powder is. ex! 
troubled by those pests. It is 
Ask for and take no other than * 
Chemists, in T 


NOW READY, 


Witt Cotouren Pray, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from | 
the “ Jaran Mari” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an * Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. 
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‘CHE TOKYO MAIL" is | 
Journal published in Tokyoon 1 

Tuuxspay, and Saruxpay Monsees, fe 

6 per Annum, Subscriptions and Ad 

ments received at the KOBUNSHS, D* 

Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Sweet, Yokobsm 


anuary rst, 1889. 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Fapan Afail Office, or 
of Kexty & Watsu, Limited. 






Printed and Published for the Prornieror at 


Settlement, by James Eutacotr Bratt 
Yokohama—Sa1 dxosy, JUN« 8, 1889. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nonotice will be taken of anonymouscorrespondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “« Jaran 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
Ail letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep170x. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Tue revised treaty between Japan and Germany 
was signed at Berlin on the 11th instant. 





Appitionat buildings for the Senju Woollen 
Mills will be erected shortly. 


Tue. receipts from post and telegraph offices 
during last month were yen 316,344. 


A new post and telegraph office at Tateyama 
(Boshu) was opened on the tst instant. 


A METEOROLOGICAL observatory station at Tsu 
(isé), Mie Prefecture, will be opened about the 
beginning of next month. 


HLH. Prince Kan-1x, who has been studying 
in a French military college since 1882, has 
received a certificate of merit. 


Daarr mining regulations have been submitted 
by Count Inouye'to the Cabinet Office for ap- 
proval, and the regulations will be issued shortly 
by notification. 








Tue construction of a lighthouse at Erimosaki, 
Poroharagori, Hokkaido, has been completed, 
and the light will be exhibited from and alter 
next month, 


Tux promoters of the Ki-sen Railway Company 
intend to construct a line between Kinogawa 
(Wakayama Prefecture) and Sakai, Izumi pro 
vince (36 miles). 





Tu first lot of spinning machinery ordered by 
the Tokyo Woollen Spinning Company from 
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England, arrived in the capital on the 2oth 
ultimo, and another consignment is expected to 
arrive before the end of this month. 


A proyxcr has been started by tesidents of 
Tokyo to lay a tramway between Senja (Tokyo) 
and Satte (Saitama Prefecture), ‘The length of 
the line with be about 10 77. 








Five specimens of omofo (ground pine), valued 
at yen 3,541.75, belonging to Mr. Shino, a well- 
known gardener, at Kanasugimura (Shitaya), 
Tokyo, were stolen on the evening of the 6th inst. 











Count Oxvuma, who has been confined for some 
time to his, residence in the enclosure of the 
Foreign Office, at Kasumigaseki, has improved 
considerably, and left for his villa at Waseda on 
the evening of the oth instant. 


Visttors to the Botanical Garden of the Im- 
perial University at Takebayacho, Koishikawa, 
during last month, numbered 1,864, of whom 
33. were foreign and 28 special visitors, the re- 
mainder being ordinary visitors. 





A projucr has been started by residents of 
Tokyo and Saitama Prefecture to lay an ordinary 
tramway between the Ashio Copper Mine and 
Kamiko (about 2 rz) and an electric tramway 
between the latter place and Hoso-o, Nikko 
Q@ ri). 

H. 


the 





H. Prince Kerasureaxawa, conimanding 
rst Brigade of the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, visited the War Department on 
the morning of the 8th insiant, and reported to 
Major-General Katsura, Vice-Minister, on ob- 
servations made by him during his late visit to 
Ibaraki and Saitama Prefectures. 











Cotonet Murata, who has been ordered to 
visit Europe on an official mission, left Tokyo 
on the morning of the 6th inst., for Yokohama, 
whence he started for his destination by the 
Oceanic, A number of field officers, and officials 
and workmen of the Koishikawa Arsenal accom- 
panied him to the Shimbashi Railway Station. 


Mr. Osapa Tapakazu, eldest son of the late 
Mr. Osada Keitaro, Counsellor of the Home 
Office, will leave Tokyo about the 23rd inst. for 
six years’ study in England, in the French mail 
steamer, which will also carry the Japanese 
Minister and Viscountess Kawase to London. 
Mr. Osada has been studying for several years 
in the Tokyo First Higher Middle School. 





Tux compilation of plans for the permanent 
buildings of the Imperial Diet, to be erected at 
Nagatamachi, have been completed by Messrs 
Pigott and Kato, an engineer, and the cost of 
construction is estimated at yen 3,400,000. The 








plans and estimates. will be 





abmitted by the 
Temporary Construction Bureau to the Llouse 
of Representati 





es next year for approval. 





Mr: Nagasiuta, one of the promoters of the 
Haruna Kokyo Tramway Company, has applied 
to the Tokyo City Government Office, for per- 
mission to establish the above company with 
a Sle of yen 55,000 for the purpose of laying 
) 


e 





a tramway between Ikao and Lake Haruna, by 
way of Shibukawa. The office will be situated 
at Koamicho, Sanchome, Nihonbashi. 

Work on a tramway on the line of the Tokyo 
Tramway Company between Asakasabashi and 
Yorozuyobashi, has progressed considerably, 
and will be completed about the 28th instant. 
Arrangements are now being made by the com- 
pany to increase the number of vehicles in order 
that traffic may be opened as soon as the line 
is completed. The traffic receipts of the com. 
pany during last month were yen 15,504.03. 





Carrain Osexo Naomicut, an artillery officer, 
and Lieutenant Asagawa Toshiharu, a cavalry 
officer, who are about to leave for Germany to 
complete their studies, visited the Palace on the 
morning of the 6th instant, and were received 
by the Emperor in farewell audicuce. Captain 
Yamaguchi Katsu, an artillery officer, who has 
been ordered to Italy for study, was also re- 
ceived by His Majesty in audience. 

A project has been started by the Sanuki Rail- 
way Company to extend the present line, as far 
as Wakimachi, Tokushima Prefecture, from 
Marugame, by way of Takamatsu (40 miles) 
Mr. Miki, President, accompanied by Mr. 
Ogawa, an engineer of the company, went over 
the proposed route lately. After obtaining ap- 
proval of the scheme at a special mecting of 
shareholders to be held on the 23rd instant in 
Osaka, Mr. Miki proposes to apply to the Go- 
vernment for official sanction. It is stated that 
the amount of the capital (sen 250,000) will be 
increased to yen 1,500,c00. 








Tue Import market is without alteration, Yarns 
being still difficult to move, English spinnings 
having met with small sale and Bombays have 
been only taken to a retail extent at falling 
prices. Cotton Piece-goods have been dealt in to 
a moderate extent, but Woollens continue quiet. 
No change to note in Metals, and, though 
deliveries are fair, purchasers do not enter 
into fresh engagements for future delivery, 
Kerosene is unaltered, 35,000 cases of “ Comet * 
have been taken at $2.11, but enquiries are few. 
Sugar is dull, and stoc 





increases to an extent 
that taxes the godown capacity of the port. 
There has been little done in Silk. Smal, 
quantities of new Bushu filatures have come in 
from Iachioji, but values have not yet been 
determined ; Joshu rereels have also come to 
hand in sample quantities. Everything points 
to a large crop of good Silk in Japan, but 
news have been received here from the Con- 
tinent that the Italian crop, through climatic 
short, but to what extent 
has not yet been ascertained. The Waste 
Silk wade is stagnant. There is only a slight 
falling off in the Tea trade of the week, due to 
the first picking having been nearly finished. 


influences, will be 





cond crop will soon be on the market in 
quantity, Prices are well maintained, and are 
higher for all grades than at same date las 
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NOTES. 








Tuere has been, for some time, talk of the 
establishment of acompany at Hakodate for the 
export of fombu, one of the most important 
marine products of Hokkaido. Some ten years 
ago a company of this nature was started under 
the name of the Avyyd Shdkwat. After a few 
year's experiment it failed, and since then the 
trade has been left in the hands of small Japa- 
nese merchants and Chinese exporters. The 
consequence has been that much of the profit 
hitherto realized by Japanese has gradually 
slipped into Chinese hands, China being the 
great consumer of foméu. Moreover, the Japa- 
nese merchants engaged in the trade being 
ignorant of the condition of the country to 
which the asticle is sent, and being also 
tremely short-sighted in their business calcula- 
tions, have very frequently engaged in disastrous 
competition among themselves in foreign 
markets, the only party benefited by such com- 
petition being the shrewd Chinaman, who is 
quick to seize every opportunity of making 
money. The extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the trade from a Japanese point of view 
led the Board of Administration of Hokkaido to 
despatch an able official—Mr. Akakabe, a gra- 
duate of the Sapporo Agricultural College—to 
China to investigate the matter, a few years ago. 
Mr. Akakabe, accompanied by an experienced 
dealer in foméu, spent many months in China. 
While there he did not confine his researches 
to the open ports: he travelled in the interior 
and made personal observations as to the wants 
of the people and the mode of business among 
On their return home, Mr. Akakabe and 
his associate are understood to have recom- 
mended the establishment of a large company 
with competent, well-informed men for its 
managers. According to recent Hakodate 
papers, it seems that the views of these gentle- 
men have resulted in the organization of a 
company called the Nippon Kombu Kaisha, 
We understand that though inglirectly the Au- 
thorities encouraged the establishment of the 
company, they have no direct interest in it, as 
they had in the case of the defunct Aécys 
Shokat. Mr. Hirota Chiaki, formerly a high 
official of the Board of Administration of Hok- 
kaido, is said to have become the head of the 
company. The 2Zokkai, the journal recently 
started at Hakodate, devotes several articles to 
the question, and predicts that the result of 
the establishment of the company will be un- 
favourable to the development of the komdu 
trade. But we fail to see the force of our con- 
temporary's arguments. They amount to this 
that, though the company may be able, toa 
certain extent, to prevent the price of homdu 
from falling so ruinously low as it sometimes 
fell in the past, yet the ultimate result of their 
artificial mode of maintaining the price will be 
over-production and utter ruin of the trade. 
The Hokkai has some figures relating to the 
history of the export trade of ombu, which may 
be interesting to our readers. Under the Toku- 
gawa régime, kombu was exported hy officials 
called éawara-mono-kata, Who sent the article 
to Nagasaki, where they sold it to Chinese 
The quantity exported in those days averaged 
about 10,000 koku a year, the market price 
at Hakodate being then about 57 or 
yen per 109 kokw. After the three 
of Yokohama, Nagasaki 
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ports 
and Hakodate were 











lly opened to foreign trade in 1859, 
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4ombu was for some time sent to Shimonoscki, 
where it sold to Japanese merchants from 
gasaki. The price at once rose to 150 yen 
per 100 hou, and soon reached about 430 yen. 
The price at which the Nagasaki merchants sold 
the article to Chinese was over 700 yen per 100 
koku. In 1867, Aombu came to be directly ex- 
ported from Hakodate. In that year the price 
ruling at Hakodate was about 570 yen, and the 
quantity exported rose to 20,000 koku. The 
trade continued to make rapid progress for 
some years, the price reaching the extraordinary 
figure of 1,200 yen per 100 foku in 1870; and 
thongh from that year it gradually fell until i 
touched 250 yen in 1873, the quantity exported 
reached in the latter year to about 92,000 koku, 
‘Thus, despite occasional disturbances in the 
trade, it has on the whole made steady progress. 
until for the last few years the average quantity 
of ombu exported has ranged from 110,009 to 
120,c00 foku, the price ranging from 200 to 
600 yen per 100 kokw. 


Tuere isa society in Tokyo composed for the 
most part of Christian Japanese women, It 
called the A’yifi-kaé, or Society for the Cor- 
rection of Morals. The ladies composing 
hold occasional lecture meetings, inviting dis- 
tinguished men to speak on subjects relating to 
morality. They are now reported to have de- 
cided on presenting a memorial to the Govern- 
ment with reference to polygamy—in the sense 
of its practice in Japan—specially calling atten- 
tion to the necessity of altering the provision of 
the Criminal Code relating to adultery, The 
present provision runs thus (Criminal Code, Art. 
353):—" Any married woman who is guilty of 
adultery shall be sentenced to major confinement 
for not less than 6 months and not more than 2 
years. The other party to the adultery shall also 
be liable to the same penalty.” The proposed 
provision is as follows :—‘* Any married man or 
any married woman convicted of adultery, shall 
be sentenced to major confinement for notless 
than 6 months and not more than 2 years. The 
other party to the adultery shall also be liable to 
the same penalty.” The memorialists further 
pray for the insertion of provisions in the Civil 
Code, that, when a man or woman commits 
adultery, the injured spouse may institute pro- 
ceedings against the adulterers, the injured 
party being entitled to claim indemnity not ex- 
ceeding in value one-half of the property of the 
persons proceeded against, and that adultery shall 
be a proper ground of divorce. It is also under- 
stood that the ladies of the Ayd/d-har dwell in 
their memorial on the moral side of the question, 
positively asserling that the most efficient mora 
remedy for the evil they complain of is Chris- 
tianity. If this memorial be favourably enetr- 
tained, the social effects would be important and 
far-reaching. Strictly speaking polygamy is not 
practised in Japan at present. Indeed, it has 
never been legal : the law acknowledges only one 












































wife. But concubinage is net uncommon, In 
many respectable households there is a con- 
cubine—perhaps two or even three—in addition 
to the wife, a miserable state of affairs, 
degrading, uuhappy, and mediaval, The pro- 


posed alteration in the criminal code would 
put an end effectually to this kind of thing. A 
man keeping a concubine would be guilty of 





adultery. ‘This, in fact, is the true meaning of 
the memorial, and it will assuredly have the 
sympathy of all thoughtful persons. Already 





the reform Advocated by the Ayéfi-Kat has 
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been quietly but resolutely put inio Practice iy 
the circles that represent modem Japan, 7 
the honour of the offical classes, often 
and of the leading merchants, it nog 5, 
xecorded that, with few exceptions, concubigss 
is no longer practised and has con iy, 
regarded as inconsistent with civilization, (i, 
ther public opinion is ripe for the crim: 
condemnation of the custom, we Camnot py 
tend to say, but we sincerely hope that te 
judgment’ of the Authorities in respect of 
point will be affirmative, 


Ture questions now occupy Japanese aten'y 
to the exclusion of almost all other topics. 
first is the rumoured transfer of the Railways 
the Nobles, We have already explanel : 
course contemplated by the Government in i 
matter, and it only remains to add thata sex: 
opposition has been developed in bolh civ 
and private circles. Almost every | 
journal has discussed the topic, The Ji 
Nichi Shimbun and the Tékyd Shimps uot x 
condemn the idea of handing over the Rails 
to the Nobles, but also resist the project 
placing them under private contro! a « 
The Fiji Shimpd, the Mainichi Shi 
Keizat Zassht, and the Kokumis-no- 
approve of, or at least have no objection 
transfer of the lines to private ownership, = 
are unanimous in condemning their si > 
Nobles. On the other side are two j 
only—the Héché Shimbun and the Nips 
these approve the Government's propos). Ti 
second question is the Hégakushts Resdv 
Upon this subject the Japanese press hash: 
to preserved remarkable silence, though 
can be no doubt that it attracts much at 
among the educated classes, Since i '# 
known that the Hégakushi verdict wav 
nally based upon 
Codes by several persons who are supp 
be experts, a powerful section of the com! 
has ranged itself on the side of the Hig. 
while others—and these doubiless for 
majorily—are attracted to the same side tt & 
sentimental consideration that the new ( 
are too Occidental in spirit and letter) 
Japanese customs. What on earth these) 
nese customs are that require special 
and cannot be made to fit the princivls 
Western jurisprudence, no one attempt | 
But people never require accuracy when s 
ment and romance are in question. As" 
silence of the press, it is probably due toil: 
that the codification of the laws is thevgh! 
inseparably bound up with Treaty Re’ 
We shall probably hear a good deal abst: 
latter soon, for the whole press has rep! 
the letter of Zhe Zimes’ correspondett so ~ 
article of the same journal on the subject.” 
is said that the judicial conditions cited 
byno means meet with universal approval 7 
are still some Japanese—as there were whe? ” 
count Tani's memorial saw the light- 
imagine that this country can accompli 
out any concession what no Oriental S 
ever before dreamed of attempting. The 
question of public interest is the propo 
clamation of a portion of the Bay of Ko; 
the Prefecture of Okay Intense & 
ment has apparently been caused amet: 
fishing population by the announcemet 
The Inland Sea thrusts 4 
into the province of Bizen, This arm s° 
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east o west and six from north to south. Its 
depth is generally small, and as it receives the 
silt of several streams, it grows yearly shallower. 
Already various individuals and companies 
have projected schemes of reclamation, but 
in every case the Local Authorities have with- 
held their sanction, chiefly, so far as we can 
leam, on the ground that an undertaking of 
such magnitude requires more money than the 
projectors are prepared to spend. Recently 
Mr. Fujita of Osaka, after making an elaborate 
investigation as to the probable profits to be 
realized and the expenses involved, applied to 
the local Government of Okayama for permis- 
sion, and obtained it on the 23rd ultimo, on 
which day the fact was officially notified 
throughout the Prefecture. Mr. Fujita cal- 
culates that about 7,000 cho (17,500 acres) will 
be obtained, and, allowing space for embank- 
ments, canals, etc., he thinks that about 4,700 
cho (11,750 acres) will represent the total area 
available for cultivation. Making the lowest 
calculations for the produce of rice and barley 
and wheat, itis further estimated that nearly 
half a million yen worth of grain will be yearly 
obtained from the land reclaimed. The ini- 
tial outlay is estimated at about 700,000 yen. 
The rumour of this undertaking at once raised 
great excitement among the fishing inhabitants 
on the shores of the Bay of Kojima. When the 
Notification appeared that Mr, Fujita’s applica 
tion had been sanctioned, the people sent a 
number of deputies to the Local Government 
at Okayama to solicit the cancelling of the 
Notification. But their prayer was rejected by 
the Local Authorities. Meanwhile, the Local 
Assembly, of which an extraordinary session 
had been summoned in connection with certain 
other matters, took up this question of the 
reclamation, regardless of the provision of law 
forbidding a local assembly to consider at an 
extraordinary meeting any matters other than 
those for the discussion of which it has been 
convoked. The members severely criticized 
the action of the local Government, and the 
Governor warned them of the illegal course they 
were pursuing. But as they refused to heed his 
warming, he had to suspend their meetings on 
the zgth ultimo. Itis stated that the meetings 
of the assembly were attended by a great num- 
ber of eager and excited persons. The excite- 
ment is now reported to have become almost 
general in the whole Prefecture. Mr, Arakawa, 
Secretary of the Okayama Prefectural Govern- 
ment, has just arrived in Tokyo to report on the 
matter to the Minister for Home Affairs, and 
to ask his instructions. The Zijé Shimpo is 
strongly in favour of the proposed undertaking, 
but it suggests that Mr. Fujita should give 
compensation to the fishermen whose interests 
are affected by his scheme. It proposes that 
he should employ them as labourers during the 
progress of the work, and subsequently take them 
as tenants of the reclaimed lands. 








Tue guides protest against the strictures 1¢- 
cently published in these columns. It is natural 
that they should do so. When abody of men 
are charged with performing their duties badly, 
and, what is far more serious, with pursuing a 
system of squeezing which is at least exorbitant, 
to say nothing of its honesty or dishonesty, they 
protest as a matter of course. Equally as a 
matter of course we give publicity to their pro- 
test. But we note that it amounts simply toa 
denial. The guides, or such of them as have 
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signed this remonstrance, offer us only two 
methods of testing the truth of their assertions : 
they bid us apply to the principal hotels in Yo- 
kohama and Kobe and to one of the former 
proprietors of the Grand Hotel in Yokohama. 
Do they really imagine that if information pro- 
curable from these sources could weigh con- 
clusively against Our own experience and direct 
observation, we should have failed to obtain it 
before penning our previous remarks? We did 
not speak lightly. Our strictures were founded 
on absolute knowledge, acquired from examples 
so often repeated as to justify a general in- 
ference. Had the bad practices condemned 
come under our notice at long intervals and 
under exceptional circumstances, we should 
have confined ourselves to noting that the de- 
fects and transgressions of some of the guides 
endangered the reputation of the whole. But 
we felt justified, and do feel justified, in going a 
great deal farther. We have been repeatedly 
assured by tradesmen in whose veracity we place 
entire confidence, that heavy retum commis- 
sions are exacted by guides; we have been re- 
peatedly informed by tourists, who seemed 
neither unreasonable nor querulous, that guides 
are above their work, and we have repeat- 
edly observed ourselves that the demeanour 
of guides in the country is capable of great 
improvement. The evidence of fifty hotel- 
keepers could not efface impressions so solidly 
founded. Ten guides on behalf of an Associa- 
tion of twenty-six, now come forward and declare 
that they do not exact return commissions ; that 
they behave respectfully to their employers; 
that they are competent to perform.a gnide’s 
duties, and that they are willing to perform 
them for a fair remuneration without squeezing 
of any sort. Tourists will be very glad to re- 
ceive these assurances and to learn the name: 
of the guides who give them, while we, for our 
part, are glad to know that some, at any rate, 
among the guides appreciate the importance 


of refraining from practices such as we have 
condemned. 








Ix the University Hall at Vienna and under 
the auspices of the Society for Jurisprudence 
an interesting address on the subject of “ Par- 
liaments and Officialdom in the History of the 
German Law” was recently delivered by Prof. 
Sohm before a distinguished and appreciative 
audience. The conclusions reached by the 
lecturer are not without interest here in Japan. 
According to the Professor, parliaments and 
officials, whether united or at war, have governed 
the world in the past, and continue to do so 
at present. Going back to antiquity, the first 
germ of the modern parliament will be found in 
the meeting of the Teutonic principes, which 
meeting was generally held before the people 
assembled in a body; out of this meeting 
grew the imperial diet of the past and the 
parliament of to-day. Historically speaking, 
the parliament is aristocratic institu- 
tion both in its origin and significance: it 
is the meeting of the “first men,” of the born 
leaders of the nation, designated rather than 
chosen by popular election ; a member of parlia- 
ment by force of inherited and acquired charac- 
ter and personality rather than because of an 
election, the true parliamentarian is hence the 
representative of the whole people, and is not 
bound by requests and instructions. The 
official, on the other hand, traces the descent 





an 








of his calling to men who, dependent and with- 


out properly, placed themselves originally at 
the disposal of the leaders among the nobility 
and rose gradually until the servants and official 
became themselves transformed into the lords 
and noblemen of the medixval period, who as 
time went on, found themselves more and more in 
opposition to governments, striving by all means 
to shake off the trammels imposed upon them 
by the ultra-conservative instincts of a powerful 
but unprogressive nobility. Hence, especially 
since the 16th century, this officialdom that had 
grown into a hereditary nobility was opposed 
and combatted, on the part of the sovereigns, 
by another officialdom, rising, like the first, 
from the great mass of common citizens, the 
retainers, as it were, of the sovereign and the 
servants of the commonwealth. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries the power of the nobility was 
broken by this new officialdom ably guided by 
wise sovereigns ; and in consequence, the erec- 
tion of the modern State became possible and 
proceeded apace. But these officials, however 
useful and necessary, were neither the firstin so- 
ciety nor its acknowledged representatives: they 
received their salaries in money, and were notin 
touch with the wants of the society about them. 
Hence the necessity of supplementing their 
activity by another and sufficiently potent force, 
that is, by parliaments, the existence of which 
had no other significance than this, that the 
autocracy of oflicialdom was broken. Officialdom 
had done its duty and erected the modern State ; 
but society, as represented by the parliament, 
demanded participation inthe government ofits 
affairs. Both forces need, and are meant for, 
each other: parliament represents the living 
interests of society, while officialdom is the de- 
positary of technical knowledge and professional 
ability, and is, above all, expressive of the great 
idea of subordination to, and identification with, 
the modern State and its needs. 









Carraty Horace Hayes, during his tour last 
year in the Far East, visited Tientsin. Amongst 
the interesting notes on his journey, now being 
published in Hayes’ Sporting News, we find the 
following :—* While staying at Tientsin, I saw 
Chinese troops—artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 
out two or three times, route marching. They 
had the guns, limbers, and waggons all right; 
but the wretched ponies were able to pull them 
along only ata slow walk on a good road ; so any 
attempt at manoeuvring would have been out of 
the question ; especially as there are no metal- 
led roads at all beyond the English Settlement. 
The same class of animal did duty in the 
cavalry. In both mounted branches the ap- 
pointments were filthy and in shockingly bad 
repair; being, for the most part, held together 
by bits of old rope. The men were simply a 
lot of dirty, ragged louts, without any approach 
to soldierly bearing, let alone discipline. In 
the open, a couple of sepoy regiments and a 
couple of squadrons of native cavalry, would 
make short work of an army corps of such tat- 
terdemalions. 








The German officers who have 
been instructing them tell me that the Chinese 
mandarins and officers have not the slightest 
military ambition or desire for improvement ; 
their only wish being to utilize the position their 
rank gives them to rob, steal, and idle as much 
as they possibly can. Mr. Lehmann was one of 
the oflicers who came out to Prussianise the ce 
lestial soldiery. He was an enthusiastic sabreur, 
and, while in Hanover, was a devoted pupil of 








the great riding master Holleufer, who, by the 
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by, has written an excellent work on the use 
of the pillars as a means of teaching horses the 
paces of the manége. But the stupid, lazy in- 
difference of the Chinese mi/itaires was too 
much for him, and now this vivewr and well- 
known German steeple-chase rider and owner 
seeks solace for the days that have been, on the 
backs of China racing ponies: only for a time 
Jet us hope, and that next season may see him 
back again in silk at Baden-Baden and else- 
where. His countryman, the genial and stal- 
wart Captain Axen von Brixen, is still in the 
Tientsin Military College, teaching the young 
pigtail wearers the dimensions of gabions and 
the difference between remdlai and deblai, and 
being a man of the world, as well as a sound 
tactician, I expect and trust that he'll be a gene- 
ral of division before long.” 








Prorgssor Max Mvtres delivered an address 
last February at the Mansion House, London, 
before the Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching. Choosing as his subject the 
Lessons which Antiquity teaches us, heimpressed 
upon his hearers the great importance of never 
losing touch with the past. Especially must 
this be the duty of all university teaching, for, 
without a study of the past, thorough know- 
ledge or instruction was impossible. In the 
course of his address the lecturer brought his 
learning to bear on one of the burning questions 
of the day. “Iam not going,” he began, some- 
what apologetically, ‘to inflict on this audience 
a lecture on that deeply interesting subject, 
certainly not in the presence of our chairman, 
the lord mayor, and with the fear of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer before my eyes. But I 
may just mention this, that when I saw that 
what the bimeiallists were contending for was 
to fix and maintain in perpetuity a settled ratio 
between gold and silver, I asked myself how 
this idea rose ; and being of an historical turn of 
mind, I tried to find out whether antiquity 
could have any lessons to teach us on the sub- 
ject. When precious metals, geld, 
silver, copper, or iron, began to be used for pay- 
ment, they were at first simply weighed. Even 
we still speak of a pound instead of a sovereign. 
The next step was to issue pieces of gold 
and silver properly weighed, and then to mark 
the exact weight and value on each piece. This 
was done in Assyria and Babylonia; where we 
find skekels or pounds of gold and silver. The 
commerce of the Eastern nations was carried on 
for centuries by means of these weights of metals. 
It was the Greeks, the Greeks of Phocaza in Ionia, 
who in the seventh century 3.c. first conceived 
the idea of coining money, that is, of stamping 
on each piece their city arms, the phoca or seal, 
thus giving the warranty of their State for the 
right weight and value of those pieces. 
The gold coins of Croesus, Darius, Philip, 
and Alexander have all about the same weight 
as the old Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them 
going to one mina of gold; and what is stranger 
still, our own sovereign or pound, or shekel, 
has nearly the same weight In an- 
cient times twenty silver drachmas or half- 
shekels went to a gold shekel. Know- 
ing, therefore, the relative monetary value of a 
gold and silver shekel or half-shekel, knowing 
how many silver shekels the ancient nations 
had to give for one gold shekel, it was possible 


by merely weighing the ancient coins to find 


whether there was then already any fixed 


between gold and silver.” The address 
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then goes on to show that the careful testing of 
thousands of ancient coins had proved how 
exactly the fixed proportion had been observed, 
ranging from 12} in Egypt to 13} in Babylonia 
and the countries which adopted the Babylonian 
standard. These numismatic researches demon- 
strate the importance which ancient wading com- 
munities attached to this fixed ratio. Slightly 
influenced, perhaps, by cost of production 
and other causes, it was yet maintained with 
evident care as a safeguard to the commercial 
interests both of wholesale and retail traders. 
For nearly thirty-five centuries, or if the coined 
money alone is taken into account, for near- 
ly twenty-six centuries, the appreciation of 
gold barely ‘increased 13. The late sudden 
and startling rise is so abormal as to throw 
doubt on its having resulted from natural 
causes. Is it not to be partly at least ascribed, 
asks the learned doctor, to the sudden resolu- 
tion of certain Governments to boycott for their 
own purposes the second precious metal of the 
world? Historical studies have evidently made 
Dr. Max Muller a bi-metallist, or confirmed 
him in his beliefs. At any rate he proves that 
it is nonsense to talk of bi-metallism as a 
modern fad, incapable of practical realization. 


Tue interment of the remains of the late Japa- 
nese Minister to China took place on the after- 
noon of the 6th instant in the cemetery of the 
Chokyuin Temple, at Dangozaka, Yanaka, the 
burial ceremony, in accordance with Buddhist 
rites, having been performed in the Rinshoin 
Temple at Yushima, Hongo. The funeral was 
attended by Messrs. Ueno Soken, chief priest 
of the Rinshoin Temple, and Tachibana Kan- 
yu, chief priest of the Mirokuji Temple (who 
acted as Chief and Assistant Chief Prayers re- 
spectively), and other priests, Mr. Shioda Ko- 
taro (eldest son of the deceased gentleman) 
chief mourner; Madame Shioda and other re- 
latives of the late Mr. Shioda, Admiral Viscount 
Enomoto, Viscount Aoki, Mr. Maeshima, Mr. 
Otori, new Japanese Minister to China; Mr. 
Hanabusa, a Court Councillor; Messrs. Miya- 
moto and Tanabe, Senators ; and a number of 
officials from the Imperial Household and Fo- 
reign Office. A detachment of troops from the 
Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, under 
the command of Colonel Inouye, formed a 
military escort. Count Okuma, Viscount Hiji- 
kata, Messrs. Tsuji and Ozaki, President of the 
Court of Cassation, the Foreign Representatives 
(of Great Britain, Germany, China, and the 
Hawaiian Islands), and a large number of 
Japanese and foreign gentlemen were present 
at the ceremony. Viscount Tominokoji, a 
Chamberlain, was despatched by the Emperor 
as an Imperial messenger to the family resi- 


+|dence at Shimo-Nibancho (Kojimachi), and 


on behalf of the Emperor presented two rolls 
of white silk and yen 5,000 to the family of 
the deceased gentleman, 





Coronet Murata left this port by the O. & O. 
steamship Oceanic on Thursday morning for a 
trip of some months in Europe and America. 
The Colonel has acquired a high reputation in 
Japan. He first attracted attention by his skill 
as a marksman, and subsequently his name be- 
|came still more widely known on account of 
his success as an inventor of arms of precision. 
To him is due the rifle of 1880 with which all 
the troops of the Japanese army are now sup- 
plied, and by him also was designed the re- 
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peating rifle of 1889 of which the Tokyo Arn 
has already commenced the fabrication, jj 
regard to this new arm, our readers may like, 
hear a fewparticulars. The calibre is 8 niling 
tres. There are four grooves, havinga depthoi; 
quarter of a millimetre and a constant tuis ¢ 
1 in 235 mm. The breach is closed by atc 
‘The mechanism of the repeating pation 
much resemblance to the Lebel system. Ti: 
magazine, situated under the barrel, cons! 
cartridges, and the rifle, when fully loaded, ts 
a ninth cartridge in the breach and a tenh 
the chamber. The piece can be used at vil 
anon-repeater. The sights are graduate! » 
to 2,000 metres of range. The bayone. 
species of dagger, weighing 324 grammes 
having its blade under the stock, in a trans 
section. The rifle weighs, without the bam 
4.170 kilo.; its length is 1.22 metres. Ty 
cartridge weighs 29.78 grammes and i 
mm. long; it has a brass socket. The be’: 
is of hardened lead with a coating of cap: 
it weighs 15.55 grammes and is 3o mm, | 
The powder, which produces litle smo 
makes little noise, is an invention of the | 
nese Artillery Committee: the charge 
2.2 grammes. An initial velocity of 610 
is obtained with this charge; the remina 
velocity being 250 metres at a distance of 12 
metres from the muzzle, and of 150 metri 
distance of 2,000 metres. The trajectory! 
very flat, the bullet is effective througix 
long range. Experiments as to accurtt! 
penetration have given good results, and sir: 


that the extreme range is about 3,300 meits 
* 


























ae 
It would appear that France and Jp 2 
the only two Powers which, up to the 
have carried out the latest principles of 
progress in the construction of small =: 
precision. The principal points attained = 
the diminution of calibre from 11 0)* 
limetres ; the use of the repeating syst: x 
the employment of a special chemical p'-* 
The Lebel and Murata Rifles stand togeh! 
the military section of the Paris Exhibitio. 
eee ate 











A sap accident occurred last Thurstay's 
Railway Factory at Shimbashi, One 
workmen, while oiling a part of the ma 
happened to touch and throw out of dct 
a piece of timber which had just been td 
circular saw. The log, coming into © 
contact with the teeth of the sav, "# 
up and struck the man violently 02 the be 
He was carried out insensible, and vide 
a dying condition. A few minutes later bis * 
arrived to bid him hasten home 4s their 
was at the point of death, The unfre 
woman had left her baby dying, and at 
in time to sce her husband expire. 
Seileteaieeie ee 















fe Tokyo journals 


Tux majority of th i 
ig the 


asserting that the project of sellin; 
vernment Railways to the Nobles ba 
abandoned, or is about to be abandore’ 
deference to the strong public feeling tle 
against such a step. It is added that ke 
officials also an important section opp 
measure. Possibly the truth is that he f 
attributed by rumour to the Author 


never entered the domain of practical pe 
gables piconet ee 


Ir is officially announced that the Ofum 
Sunda ™ 


stika Railway will be opened on Suni) 
The time-table and fares will be fout” 
usual place in this issue. 
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IoncKone has been visited by a long spell of 
ery wet weather, which culminated on the 29th 
It. in one of the most violent thunderstorms 
ver remembered. A storm was experienced 
n the rth inst. and rain fell almost continu- 
usly for ten days. Then the sun appeared 
or a short time, and hopes were raised that the 
eluge was over. It was not so, however, as 
t one o'clock a.m. on the 2gth, rain, accom- 
anied by vivid lightning and terrible peals of 
aunder, descended in torrents and gathered 
1 intensity as the day wore on, rushing 
own the steep inclines, bursting drains and 
arrying away solid brickwork and masonry 
1 such a manner as was never before wit- 
essed in the Colony, flooding the lower 
svels in many places several feet deep. A 
semendous landslip also occurred destroying a 
ong strip of the tramway and nearly filling 
he Tytam service resorvoir with débris, A 
andslip also occurred above the Peak tram- 
vay, the works of the latter suffering some damage, 
earing up the permanent way, carrying the 
ails and girders into the reservoir below, 
sreaking in its descent the steel cable and 
smashing one of the bridges. Traffic is now 
suspended, and several thousand dollars will be 
‘equired to place the tramway in proper condi- 
ion. The Queen’s Road was converted into a 
ake, and in the lower parts of the city the water 
of course was deeper. Eight of a gang of 30 
workmen were killed by lightning, but this is 
he only loss of life reported. There was a 
aard gale in the early part of the day, but no 
damage of any consequence is reported to have 
occurred afloat. The rain at times fell at the 
vate of three inches per hour. 
* 


* * * 

The Hongkong Daily f’ress of the 31st ult., 
referring to a terrible storm which followed the 
one reported above, says :—‘‘ In our last issue, 
at the close of our description of the storm, we 
stated that on Wednesday at midnight rain was 
falling heavily. Shortly after those lines were 
written the storm increased in vigour and be- 
tween that hour and five o'clock it surpassed 
even the terrible storm of Wednesday morning. 
The torrents of rain were if possible heavier 
than ever, while the peals of thunder and flashes 
of lighting were something appalling. Anyone 
who witnessed the terrible storm through the 
weary hours before dawn—and there were very 
few in the Colony who slept through it—must 
naturally have expected that the results would be 
dire indeed. But the picture of destruction pre- 
sented yesterday in all parts of the town surpassed 
the worst that could have been imagined. One 
result was, of course, the renewal of the floods of 
the previous day in every part under aggravated 
conditions, the streets leading from the higher 
levels to the Queen's Road being converted into 
seething watercourses down which great bould- 
ers and masses of concrete were whirled 
in succession, Every street in the colony 
has suffered more or less; in some of the 
worst cases it is not easy to recognise well- 
known thoroughfares, while it would be difficult 
to point to a house or building upon which the 
storm has not set the finger of destruction in 
varying degrees of force. Business in the town 
yesterday was everywhere at a standstill, al- 
though in the early part of the forenoon a few 
enterprising members of the broking fraternity 
took up their accustomed places under the 
verandah of the Hongkong Hotel, but. even 
they were soon compelled to vacate their posi- 
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tion by the rising of the flood in the Queen’s 
Road. The loss of life has again not been great 
in comparison with the terrible character of the 
storm, The amount of damage done it is of 
course impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy. We have heard the figure placed 
at sums varying from $150,000 to $200,000 as 
the amount which would be required to make 
good the damage done to public property, but 
little value can be attached tothe figures. Of the 
amount of damage suffered by private persons, 
storekeepers, and others, whose premises have 
been flooded and stock partially or totally de- 
stroyed it is of course impossible even to hazard 
an estimate, but it will certainly be very great. 
Between 12.20 p.m, on the 2gth instant and 
10.15 a.m, yesterday 13.2 inches of rain fell, of 
which the greater part, about 10 inches, fell be- 
tween ra.m,and 6a.m. For the 24 hours from 
7 a.m. on the zgth to7 a.m. on the 3oth the 
total fall was 24 inches.” 


Tue Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News writes as follows about the late 


Mr. Shioda :— 


His Excellency the Japanese Minister, Mr. Shioda, died 
here on the morning’ of Saturday, the 1th, deeply re- 
gretted. The flags of the various Legations were lowered 
half-mast as soon as intelligence of the sad event was made 
known, and continued so for three days. ‘The death of the 
Minister has been daily expected for several days, the 
disease—of the liver—having. assumed a very serious form 
with grave complications. On the evening of Friday the 
toth the Oriental Society postponed its meeting called to 
hear a paper by the Rev. W. S. Ament on ‘* Marco Polo 
in Cambalu, a comparison of Foreign and Chinese ac- 
counts,”” owing to the serious illness uf the President. On 
Tuesday, the 14th, the Diplomatic Body met at the Japa- 
nese Legation at 2.30 p.m. when funeral orations were de- 
livered by Dr. Martin, Colonel Denby, and M. Coumany. 
Dr. Martin spoke, in the three-fuld ‘capacity of friend, 
member of the Oriental Society, and the College, whose 
professors had always met with much kindness’ and hos- 
foe, the deceased. The late Mr. Mori, a former 





japanese Minister here was referred to and culogised by 
President Martin. Cul. Denby touchingly referred to the 
deaths of Theie Excellencies the Ministers for Japan and 
Italy and the loss the Corps Diplomatique had thereby sus- 
tained. ‘The members of the body were in full uniform and 
the Legation flags were half-mast for the fourth day. A 
violet coloured piece of sille with a suitable inscription in 
jese in gold letters was sent by the Prince and 
sters of the Tsung-li Yamén, and placed on the coffin. 
rations, the coffin was viewed by 
all present. The Ministers of the Foreign Office paid 
their visit of condvlence in the afternoon of the 16th and 
minute enquiries were made into the illness under which 
the Minister had succumbed. ‘The remains of the de- 
ceased left the city early on the morning of the 17th, 
covered with wreaths and escoted Ly a couple of soldiers 
kindly sent by the Tsung-li Yamén, From ‘Tungchow two 
other soldiers, kindly sent by the Taotai of ‘Tungchow will 
escort the remains to lientsin. A Japanese man-of-war is 
expected at Taku to convey the remains to Japan. Dr. 
‘Aoki, who came to attend the Minister and who asrived only 
a few days befure his death, proceeds to Tientsin where he 
intends to settle in practice. At that port there is already 
2 considerable Japanese community which will doubtless 
welcome a native practitioner who has been thoroughly edu- 
cated in Western medicine. Mr, Imadate, the Secretary of 
the Legation, has been commissioned to act as Chargé 
Affaires, ‘The widow of the deceased, his son and the 
Legation interpreter, accompany the body to Japan. 

“The late Minister wasa Buddhist. ‘The speech which he 
delivered laicly at the Oriental Society, afterwards en- 
larged and printed in your columns (March 14th) may be 
said to be his confession of faith, and his many friends will 
therefore cherish this paper as ‘his last literary effort and 
the exposition of his views on the great Buddhist question. 
ntal Society is at present printing his valuable 
contribution on the ancient Chinese paper currency. It is 
very sad to have lost two Ministers within a month, 
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Accoxpinc to the vernacular press, the last 
section of the Tokyo-Kyoto railway, namely, 
the portion running along the shore of Lake 
Biwa, is now almost completed and will be 
opened to traffic fon the tst proximo. Two 
through trains will run from Shimbashi daily ; 
the morning express leaving at 6 a.m. and 
reaching Osaka at 11 p.m., and the afternoon 
express leaving at 4.30 p.m. and reaching Kobe, 
at noon the following day. The journey from 
Tokyo to Kobe will thus be accomplished in 
18 or 19} hours, according to the train chosen, 
and that from Tokyo to Kyoto in 14} or 16 
hours, ‘The time chosen for the afternoon train 
seems a little inconvenient. Viewed from 


the standpoint of persons visiting Kobe and 
Osaka it is decidedly inconvenient, since the tra- 
veller does not reach the latter place till 11 a.m. 
and the former till noon on the second day of 
his journey. He getsto Kyoto, it is true, in 
excellent time—between 8 and 9 in the morning. 
But it appears to us that instead of starting the 
train at 4.30 p.m., it might be despatched at 2 
o'clock, so as to bring its passengers to Kyoto 
at 6 a.m. the following day, to Osaka at 8.30, 
and to Kobe at 9.30. We presume that the 
greater length of time taken by the afternoon 
train is necessitated by night travel, but consider- 
ing that the speed is at all times very moderate, 
and that, presumably, the stoppages of the night 
train will be few, a difference of 1} hours is 
difficult to explain. We read that several sleep- 
ing cars have been ordered from England, and 
that their arrival is looked for in a short time. 

“ Anoruer stage,” says the New York Nasson, 
“has been reached in the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance for workmen, Our readers 
will remember that the legislation as it stands 
now provides for insurance against sickness and 
accident ; the next step is to bring about com- 
pulsory provision for the care of permanent dis- 
ability from old age or other cause. We have 
noted in these columns the first shape of the 
bill by which this part of the system is to be 
established, and in the Harvard Quarterly 
Journal of Economics we find an account of 
the measure as it stands at the present session 
of the Reichstag. The original bill ‘introduced 
by the Government was first modified by the 
Government itself, and has been further modi- 
fied in the committee to which it was referred 
by the Reichstag. All the modifications are in 
the direction of more liberal provision for the 
workmen ; and as the beneficiaries continue to 
pay only a third of the contributions (the other 
two-thirds being paid by the employers and by 
the Imperial Treasury respectively), this means 
that a still heavier levy is made on the rest of 
the community for their advantage. The scheme 
has become more top heavy, in that the pen- 
sions for the aged or disabled workmen are 
graded, varying according to the wages they 
have been earning. It remains entirely bureau- 
cratic—the Government runs the machinery 
throughout ; the approach to Socialism is nearer 
and nearer. Later advices inform us that the 
committee has completed its labours, and that 
its ainended draft of the bill is ready for action 
by the Reichstag. The chances are that the 
measure will be passed, perhaps with more 
modifications. It will form the last important 
part of this gigantic scheme for help to the 
poor.” 





Wuat may be the impression produced in Eng- 
land by Mr. Parneli's almost defiant confession 
of duplicity we cannot yet tell certainly, unless 
indeed his subsequent election as a life member 
of the National Liberal Club may be taken as a 
proof that his own supporters are resolved not 
to attach any importance to the incident. The 
most astonishing part of the thing is that Mr. 
Parnell should have allowed himself to be 
betrayed into such an admission, He had suc- 
cessfully baffled the Attorney-General through- 
our a long cross-examination. There was no 
apparent reason why he should lose his head, 
not is there any evidence that he did lose it. 
With all the cool deliberation for which he is 
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wholly novel, he avowed that he uttered a false- 
hood for the deliberate purpose of deceiving 
the House of Commons. This was on Friday, 
and the following Tuesday he gave an explana- 
tion. He informed the Court that, on ex- 
amining the speech which had formed the sub- 
ject of his admission on Friday, he found that 
what he had said therein to the House of 
Commons was true—namely, that the Land 
League had extinguished Ribbon Societies. 
But why did he not examine the speech before 
answering the Attorney-General’s questions? 
He had a perfect right to do so, and every 
principle of prudence dictated that he should 
do so, whereas, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of hesitation or concern, and with- 
out even taking the trouble to look at the 
speech, he glibly confessed that when deliver- 
ing it he was asserting what he knew to be 
untrue. There are only two conceivable ex- 
planations of the affair. One is that Mr. Parnell 
succumbed to a nervous catastrophe of some 
Kind: either a sudden access of anger desiroyed 
his self-command or the protracted strain of the 
cross-examination rendered him for a moment 
reckless. The other is that he neither expects 
to be credited with speaking the truth when 
political ends may be served by lying, nor cares 
to preserve the appearance of speaking it. The 
second interpretation is the one that many 
Englishmen will put upon his conduct, and when 
next he asks the House to believe that the pre- 
servation of the Union is a cardinal feature of his 
Home-Rule agitation, there will be some un- 
pleasant referencesto the speech of 1881 and the 
cross-examination of 1889. 





To show the kind of experiences that foreign 
merchants in China have sometimes to en- 
counter, we quote an extract from Mr. Consul 
Johnson's just published Trade Report for 
Kiungchow, in the island of Hainan, for 1888 :— 


Of exports, pigs are, of course, by far the most im. 
portant article. ‘The figures show a falling off of nearly 
8.000 as compared with 1887, but are still nearly 
10,000 ahead of 1886. ‘The general poverty must 
again be responsible for this decrease, as there is 
slackening in the demand for them. At the beginning 
of the year the breeder's price was too high to allow 
the dealers to make any profit on the sale in Hong- 
kong ; subsequently, however, the Hongkong buyers 
were induced to raise the price in proportion, and the 
trade is proceeding as usual 

Hitherto the pig business has been en! 
hands of Chinese, but in November of the year under 
review an attempt was made by a local British hong 
to embark in the trade. A permit to ship 20 pigs was 
applied for and obtained at the Custom House, and 
they were put into a sampan and started out to the 
steamer, Before they had got many yards on their 
way, however, they were stopped by some people, who 
boarded the sampan, said they were /edin runners, 
and asked to see the /e&in pass. The Customs permit 
was produced, but they said they had nothing to do 
with the foreign Custom House, refused to recognise 
the document, impounded the boat and pigs, and im. 
prisoned tue boatman and his mate, Application 
being made for their release the !aotai replied that the 
case came under Art. VII. of the Tariff Rules, which 
refers fo goods purchased in the interior, and brought 
down under transit regulations, and suid that as the 
pigs in question were not provided with a transit memo. 
tandum, and had not paid the barrer dues, the runners 
were perfectly justified in seizing them. It was then 
pointed out that the pigs were Lought in livihow, 
which was an open pott, and therefore that the rule in 
question did not apply. He, however, maintained 
that it did apply, and refused to telease the pigs. Lhe 
matter was then referred to the Governor-General 
who, after putting it off for a long time, has at length 
sent'a reply, which, while stating that pigs purchased 
an open port can be shipped ynder Customs permit 
is sufficiently indefinite to give colour to the Jaotai 
persisting in his refusal to release them, and the 
matter is still unsettled 

“Lhe matter is one of great importance. Litherto ay 
stated above, the trade, which is of an annual value of 
more than 700,000 dol., has been entirely in the hands 
of the Chinese, and a Pig Lekin Office has been 
established which is said (o levy 22. on every pig 
leaving the port his means an annual levy of 
or about 16,000 dol, which, if the trade were to be 
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transferred to the hands of foreigners, would vanish 
into thin aic. It is not surprising therefore, that a 
spirited effort should be made to prevent this cata. 
strophe, though it seems none the less indisputable 
that foreigners have a perfect right to join in the 
trade, Perhaps the Chinese would make less diffi 
culty about yielding, if they could be satisfied t 
foreign merchants would pass no pigs in this way but 
what were dond fide foreign property ; but past ex- 
perience has shown how dificult it is to prevent 
unscrupulous traders from lending their name to 
cover purely Chinese owned goods for a considera- 
tion. 
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Only one British steamer has been running regularly 
during the year against two German and one Danish, 
It would seem that special steamers for the carrying 
of pigs would be advisable on this line. Those at 
present running are small, of the commonest type, 
and have no special accommodation for pigs, which are 
packed in bambou baskets and are piled up in tiers 
often three high. ‘The animals often suffer greatly 











thought this manner of stowing, and the attention of | | 


the Hlongkong authorities was drawn to the fact on 
one occasion, when the captain was fined. After the 
punishment fewer pigs were carried by all the steamers 
for a few voyages, but the overcrowding was soon 
taken to again. J am informed that the captains of 
these steamers get a percentage on the freight of pigs 
on account of their being deck cargo, and there is 
thus a great inducement to them to carry too many. 


Tur Zrenton’s cheer, as we foresaw when the 
news reached us, has produced a profound im- 
pression. All the leading English papers write 
of the incident in terms of strong feeling, and 
the following pocm embodies the sentiment that 
has been awakened :-— 


Our anchors drag and our cables surge 
At every shock of the hurtling sea, 

While the mist of breakers veil the verge 
(Of the reef af coral under our lee. 

From east by north to the north-northwest 
The wild typhoun veers sweep on sweeps 

And from moment to moment the cross-wave's crest 
Duries our waist in its sidelony leap. 

Under the blows of oar plunging screw, 
‘The whitening breakers foam and churn, 

But for all that steam and steel can do 
We are drifting slowly, astern, astern! 

ter close aboard 








‘On our starboard qu: 
We see the staneh Callicpe Ivor, 
While the black flood, trom er sinoke stack poured, 
Covers the sca like pall of doom. 
Her topmasts struck and her vards braced sharp, 
She fe headed out for the open m, 
While her shrouds, like strings of 2 
Scream to the touch of the hurricane. 
We from our fhigship Trenten's decks 
‘Are watching ber battle in hopeand dread 
Adcthe thread the throng of the tossing wrecks, 
Now beaten backward, now forging ahead, 
She with the red-eross ensign aloit, 
‘And. we, ont starry banner below, 
Tie beam fa bean, as the frigates oft 
Ranged in old sea ughts long ayo, 
We watch the weight of the tempest fall 
(On her flooded decks and hier tecling bow, 
And our hearts are beating one and all, 
For we both go down should she foul us now. 
‘Through the darkest night there's gleam to break; 
Fathom by fathom she tores past, 
Till'we know by the swirl ot her eddying wake 
‘That her seaward strugele is wen at last. 
The Admiral tosces his sea-cap high, 
‘As from station to station is passed the word, 
= And over the uproae of wave and sky 
‘The thunder foll of our cheer is heard 
‘And back from the Briton’s taftrail eame 
The gallant, grateful and prood reply, 
at stared our hearts hike a pulse ot flame, 
‘The seaman’s and brother's last good-by. 
O blood is thicker then water, and fon 
Will bngland's memory huld it den 
he tale he told in forcactie song 
igslip Trerten'r parting cheer 
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Hirnenro the rising generation in Kagoshima 
has been distinguished by its staunch attach- 
ment to the representatives of older generations 
10 now hold the reins of State, But lately 
signs have not been wanting that a consider- 
uble section of the youths of Satsuma who do 
not enjoy the sweets of office are beginning to 
develop a tendency towards independent action. 
It is reported that there are two factions among 
these Kagoshima folks, the Aései=ha and the 
Déshi-kai. The former is conservative and 
preserves close relations with those in power, 
while the latter is liberal and shows more or 
less opposition to the Government. The Doshi- 
gai is very popular at Kagoshima and is said 
to be incomparably stronger than the Kosei-Aa. 
The older Kagoshima folks residing in Tokyo are 
reported to be uneasy about this state of affairs. 
‘They have tried to reconcile the two hostile 











factions, but their efforts having proved fruitless, 





they recently sent Mr. Kawashima wy, 
shima for the purpose. Mr. Kawashia 
of the most promising young Satsuma p, 
capital, yet he is said to have fail 
mission, It is now feared that the libers|{, 
will be able to have the field entirely ix 
session at the time of the elections nextye:; 














We read this in an American journal: 
Mr. Sho Nemoto, a student of the 
Vermont, has been spending his spring ni: 
two weeks in Washington, He was itt 
Secretary Proctor by President Buckham, 
he was presented to President Harrison ani S 
Blaine by the genial Secretary of War. s 
d Representative Wallace, of Massac 
special pains to introduce the young japan 
man to the workings of our legislative dej-. 
‘he constitution, rules and manuals of bu 
were given him, and he declares it to be bis 
to thoroughly study them for the purpose cf, 
therefrom such ideas as will be beneicial to 
development of Japan. 
This is the same Mr. Nemoto of view 
University Cynic recently wrote:— 
Sho Nemoto, of the senior class, who bas 
several months engaged in collecting and 
material for an elementary polygenous ito 
the study of the modern languages according 
general plan of Thimm’s Self Taughis, has tas: 
his MSS., and forwarded the results of his! s 
Japan, where the book is to be published, The » 
is designed for the use of Mr. Nemoto'sen 
and will no doubt prove a very serviceable 1 
many young Japanese students, The vor 
in Thimm’s yellow covers, are in pens: 
columns with the English, French, Ges: 
Japanese equivalents arranged in borizot 
across opposite pages. A_ peculiar and i 
feature of this polyglot self-taught is the eri: 
of the Japanese equivalents, which are fs: 
with English letters and then symbolized » 
Japanese and Chinese characters, The wok» 
neatly done, and we wish Nemoto an abuscir 
in the golden shekels of his mative land. 4s 
the first printed volume that in several year 
put before the public by an undergradu 
University, the present senior class may rel": 
tulate itself upon having furnished from i= 
a writér whose work is so soon to be publits 







































Tue Department of Education has.st! 
the two first volumes of a series of “Cv 
tional Readers.” Three more volans 
complete the series and are now seat! *: 
for publication, ‘The Readers are comp 
Professor B. H. Chamberlain and Ds. 1: 
of the Imperial University, names whitt * 
themselves sufficient guarantees for ‘ 
lence of the work. We must confess to 
sentiment of pleasure in examining the 
inasmuch as they are compiled upo 
ciple often advocated by us and cal: 
commend itself, we imagine, to every 
fal person who has any knowledge of 8 4 
nese tanguage and any experience of Jost 
students. To explain what that prise) 
cannot do better than quote the intro 
remarks to the opening volume of the #!*" 


















1. Oxject of THE Prusent Work —A ve) 
sideration suffices to shew how ill-sdapted a" 
hest English and American “ Readers” to Ja 
The two sets of students approach the subject's" 
Jirections, The English child lenows the Bes! * 
already. [tis his miother-tongue, His soe d& 
learning to read it. To the Japanese child, &°) 
hand, the language itself is a tremendous, Cv 
nunciation bristles with seeming impossbiltes 
run counter to all that Ais mother tongue bast" 
him to. The chict difficulty, not only at fist bt! 
cut his English studies, is to understand wis 
Thus he is led to the practice of translating, ¢*° 
vr vied wee, as he goes along,—a practice 1° 
sultea in the establishment in_many of our <0) 
so-called hensoku system, or system ofite 
which does violence to the idioms of the Japan. 
wften fails to unfold the real siguificathn 2° 
text. and always interferes with the acquis! 
portant habit of thinking in English wher use 
tongue, No one can be said to have realy i 
have mastered,—a language, who cannot (th 
be able to read it is not enough. How mat”, 
ally insufficient not even to be able Fm 
skipping backward and forwards from werd ©) 
many Japanese do, breaving up the s0¥ 
English text in order to make it confor © 
ments of Japanese synta 

It thus appears that, 
“Readers”? many doubtess 
they cannot profitably be taken in 
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These must first be taught to know English, i.¢. to urder- 
stand and assimilate the meaning and uses of the com- 
monest words, idioms, and constructions of the language 
The reading of works written from the native English point 
of view must come later on. The object of the present 
little book is to subserve the purpose indicated, by giving 
short sentences to be committed to memory, together with 
very simple dialogues thereupon, containing none but 
words and idioms already learnt, and therefore not req 

ing translation. It is hoped that, by a diligent use of 
these on the part of the pupils (assisted of course by the 





teacher), the grand desideratum,—thinking in English,— | 


may be attained to. 

For the past twenty-five years the unfortunate 
Japanese student of English has been com- 
pelled to struggle with readers entirely unsuited 
to his requirements, and we have often thought 
that the result is discernible in the halting, dis- 
jointed methods that disfigure the English 
speech of so many otherwise well educated 
men among the rising generation. This fatal 
bar to progress will now be removed. Further, 
these new Readers seem to us to have been pre- 
pared on an exceptionally excellent system gua 
readers. As their authors say, they are designed 
to teach learners to /Aind in English, and the 
design is so cleverly and consistently pursued 
from page to page that any one using the 
Readers with ordinary intelligence can scarcely 
fail to be brought ex rapport with the spirit of 
the English language, instead of merely col- 
lecting, as is usually the case, a few skeletons 
of speech destined to remain always for him 
inanimate and unsympathetic vehicles of ex- 
pression, The Readers are beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound, this part of the under- 
taking being as creditable to the Imperial 
Printing Bureau as the contents of the books 
are admirable. 


Tue telegram announcing the result of the 
Derby has been received earlier than usual, 
having arrived on the 6th inst. We have already 
given the pedigree and performances of 
Donovan, and the result justifies our forecast on 
the 6th inst. Miguel, the second, is a black 
colt by Fernandez—Cream Cheese, and is the 
property of Mr. D. J. Gretton, He only 
started twice as a two-year-old, and won 
by a head in a field of four the Rutland Plate 
at the Newmarket First October meeting. His 
other attempt was atthe Newmarket October, 
when young Tom Cannon rode him unplaced 
in the Middle Park Plate. El Dorado has a 
more sporting record, having started eight times, 
of which he won four—a Two-year-old Stakes 
at Stockbridge, the Prince of Wales Stakes at 





Goodwood, which he won by six lengths and’ 


beat Donovan who started favourite at 2 to 1 
on, and the Clearwell Stakes and the Prendergast 
Stakes both at Newmarket October. El Dorado 
is a bay colt by Sterling—Palm Flower, and 
belongs to Mr. Douglas Baird. 





We received the telegram giving the result of 
the Oaks on Monday morning, but as the Tele- 
graph Department sent a word to indicate the 
winner's name not borne by any racehorse in 
The three- 


‘ year-old fillies seem to be but a moderate lot, 


and the record of the placed horses in the Oaks 
is not brilliant. L’Abbesse de Jouarre made 
her first appearance at Croydon, but was not 
successful in her earliest essay, though she sub- 
sequently won three out of the seven events for 
which she started. She is a black filly by Trap- 
pist—Festive, and belongs to Mr. J. Snarry, 
though last year she carried the pink and brown 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, At Newmarket 
Spring she won the May Plate, beating six others 
over the Rous Course, five furlongs, and a 
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fortnight later won a Two-year-old Plate over 
the same track. In the Fern Hill Stakes at 
Ascot~she was beaten by her only other oppo- 
nent Hazlehatch. At Pontefract she won the 
West Riding Champagne Trial Plate, but started 
subsequently once at Sandown and twice at 
Newmarket and failed to score. The second, 
Minthe, we referred to the other day when 
writing on the One Thousand Guineas: The 
third, Seclusion, started five times before ob- 
taining winning brackets in the Zetland Plate 
at Leicester, and followed this with a success 
at Goodwood in the Molecomb Stakes, but failec| 
in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster and 
in the Granby Plate at Newmarket. The filly 
then pulled off the Criterior Nursery Handicap 
at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, but two 
days later was unplaced in an All-Aged Stakes. 
Seclusion is a chesnut filly by Hermit—Bound- 
ary, and belongs to Mr. Manton. 


A project is on foot for the construction of 
elevated railways in the city of Tokyo. Accord- 
ing toa programme publisbed in the Chigai’ 
Shogyo Shimpo, four lines are to be made. The 
first is to start from Yorozuyo-bashi, where, as 
shown in the lately published scheme for the 
improvement of Tokyo, a new station is to be 
located in connection with the Shimbashi-Ueno 
extension of the present railway. This line will 
taken the form of a deep crescent, as it has to 
run round the outer moat, passing in its course 
Suidobashi, lidabashi, Ushigome Gate, Ichigaya 
Gate, Yotsuya Gate, Kuichigai, Akasaka Gate, 
Toranomon, and Atarashi-bashi, and finally ter- 
minating atthe Shimbashi station, Its length 
will be miles, The second line, about 24 
miles long, will directly connect the two termini 
of the first line at Shimbashi and Yorozuyo-bashi. 
The third line will start from Suidobashi on the 
first line, and running in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, will reach the Itabashi station on the Shina- 
gawa-Akabane junction. This line will be about 
4 miles in length. The fourth and last line will 
branch off from the first line at Ichigaya Gate, 
and connect it with the Shinjuku Station on the 
Shinagawa-Akabane junction, thus running in 
a westerly direction a distance of about 2} 
miles. The total length of the four lines is 143 
miles, while the total estimated cost is yen 
1,500,000. The projectors calculate that the 
profits will be about 69,000 yer a year, that is 
to say only 43 per cent. dividend. The principal 
projectors are Messrs, Kawasaki, Taguchi, and 
Ban of the Ryémé Railway Company. Their 
scheine, it is said, has met with the approval of 
the leading business men in the Capital, such 
as Mes: 














: Shibusawa, Masuda, and others. 
The projectors are reported to be extremely 
desirous of preventing speculators from obtain: 
ing possession of the shares of the Company. 
They applied to the Government for permission 
on the 6th instant. 





miles from Hakodate there is a sum- 
mer retreat that ought to tempt multitudes of 
visitors from all the southern ports of Japan as 
well as from every settlement in China. When 
we unfortunate folks are stewing in our cllices 
and panting for a breath of cool wind, people 

ing at “the Lakes,” 
find the weather just plea 
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s this retreat is called, 
antly hot and spend 
the whole day in the open air drinking in health 


There is sport, too, of no mean 





and sunshine, 





description, but upon this attraction we do not 








dwell, because without actual experience it is 


never safe to speak of fishing or shooting in 
Japan, The main point is that whereas lack 
of comfortable accommodation kept people 
away from the Lakes in former days, there are 
now two capital hotels there ; one in Japanese 
style, the other built toaccommodate foreigners. 
In the latter the tourist;can have everything he 
wants, from a hot or cold bath to a beefsteak. 
Then, if anyone wishes for mineral baths—and 
what temptation so strong is there to Japanese— 
he can have them at Amagawa, which is only 4 
miles from Hakodate. There, also, two good 
comfortable hotels have been built, with billiard 
rooms and “all the appliances.” We therefore 
recommend our readers to include the northern 
island in their list of eligible summer retreats. 
They can be sure of finding there, at any rate, 
perfect weather, plenty of ozone, and good ac- 
commodation. 


Trtrcraruic news has been received in Tékyd 
to the effect that the treaty between Japan and 
Mexico was ratified on the 7th inst. in Washing- 
ton, Of eourse the text of the treaty will not be 
published until the receiptof theratified document, 
but its main points are already public property. 
It is a treaty entirely without extraterritorial 
conditions, and therefore also without any of the 
restrictions that accompany such conditions. 
In it Japan and Mexico occupy absolutely equal 
positions : citizens of the Mexican Republic in 
this empire will be on precisely the same foot- 
ing as Japanese subjects, enjoying the same 
privileges under the same conditions v/s-d-o/s 
the laws of the land. 
ditional 








The fiction of an uncon- 
most-favoured-nation-clause is thus 
finally dispelled. It never, indeed, had any 
existence in practice, but there were still per- 
sons who clung to it as a conceivable safeguard 
against the independent action of liberal and 
sensible Powers. It will be interesting now to 
see how long the force of solidarity can be 
maintained by the European Siates after the 
last shadowy buttress has been knocked away 
from their obsolete castle in the air. 








Tue Aethodést writes in this strain :—‘ Japan! 
All hail! Casting off its heathenish traditions 
as one casts off worn-out garments, reclothing 
itself in the spirit of modernism, it enters the 
list of civilized countries with a constitution, a 
parliament, and acomplete outfit of government. 
Religion is henceforth free in Japan ; the right 
of suffrage is extended to males who are above 
twenty-five years of age and whose taxes amount 
to twenty-five dollars; the right of property is 
inherent inalienable; naturalization. is 
granted to foreigners who have resided fifteen 
years in the country, and choice of professions 
or labor is left to the untrammeled judgment of 
the individual. The regeneration of Japan is 
the result of liuie more than twenty years of 
agitation, conflict, and a persistence of purpose 
on the part of the Mikado and the statesmen 
who have supported him. The touch of the 
Occiden 
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al sp 
and the people in turn ‘recognized the senility 
and insufficicney of the customs of their fathers 
and the laws of the ages. Strifes, many and 
serious, ‘mark the passage of the twenty years, 
during which Christianity has rooted itseif in the 
chief cities of the Empire, and political reform 
hasbeen the war-ery of the throne, Heathendom 
touers to its fall. 


aroused him from his reverie, 











China will next wheel into 
line, and the rusty gates of Africa will soon 
swing wide open to let the King of Glory enter 
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At such a time, and with such an outlook, who 
cares to read the pessimisms of Canon Taylor 
respecting missions?” 


Wuuze the south of China is being visited by a 
copious rainfall—the record at Hongkong re- 
cently has been 24 inches in 24 hours—North 
China is suffering from drought, so badly, too, 
as to threaten a famine in the districts afflicted 
if rain is not shortly forthcoming. The want 
of moisture is reported from several districts, 
and the condition of affairs around Tientsin, as 
described by the Chinese Times, appears to be 
applicable to a large area in the neighbourhood 
of Peking and even farther north. Our con- 
temporary, writing on the 25th ult., says :— 
“Qwing to the long continued drought the 
wheat crop of this province, which in good 
years gives a large yield, has come to nought. 
It is an utter failure, and will not be ten per 
cent. of an average. The millet crop, for the 
same reason, is not only backward but is in 
great danger, and unless rain falls soon, will 
be a failure also. The agricultural prospects 
of the year, so far are very gloomy.” No 
amendment had taken place up to the 1st instant 
when the Tientsin journal further remarks 
in its issue of that date:—‘In spite of the 
Imperial and official prayers rain is still de- 
nied to the parched soil, and the summer 
crops are seriously endangered. The wheat is 
probably already hopelessly ruined, and the 
kaoliang is very backward. The water in the 
canals islow. * * * The demolition of the 
railway bridge continues to be a source of com- 
ment. It is now reported that the “ centre 
piles of the bridge have all been drawn 
or broken off. We do not believe the num- 
ber of the latter to be great, nor their pre- 
sence in the bed of the river dangerous to 
navigation, as it is asserted they are bro- 
ken off below the soft mud at the bottom 
of the river. The four caissons are now 
to be operated upon, but the success which will 
attend their removal is doubtful.” This doubt 
is partly confirmed in the issue of the Chinese 
Times of the following week, which says :— 
“Tt is rumoured that the French Syndicate 
have undertaken to remove the caissons, all 
that now remains of the centre works of 
the ill-fated railway bridge. It is also 
said that the appliances necessary for such 
works have been sent for from Port Arthur.” 
* * * Tt is astonishing to find the Chinese 
of the present day so backward in the manipu- 
lation of a foreign appliance so simple in its 
working as a dredger. Here is what the 
Tientsin paper says :—“ It is amusing to watch 
the dredger Zao-ho at work. It is a good 
machine, designed and built by one of the best 
firms in the world, and has been proved 
capable of doing its full quota of work. To 
see it, however, painfully scraping up its few 
spoonfuls of mud and spreading over weeks 
what might be done in a couple of days is 
suggestive of enquiry. The captain and crew 
of the craft, even after three month’s careful and 
conscientious teaching, probably know next to 
nothing of the machine, added to which they 
are very likely put on an allowance of coal, so 
that every pound burned is, to them, so much 
waste. This wonderful economical device of the 
Chinese, recently remarked upon in connection 
with the oil for lighting railway crossings, leads 
The-further query, 
If the Chinese, with 








to some curious results. 
however, suggests itself. 
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a smattering of knowledge, are unable, without 
foreigners, to handle such a comparatively 
simple affair as a dredger where they have only 
to overcome the passive resistance of soft mud, 
how are they going to work a complicated 
battle-ship with an antagonist like Admiral 
Courbet, who would give them no time to 
think how much they could economise out 
of their allowance of coal, or how much 
oil they could afford for their engines? Yet 
the young Chinese officers on board the 
Pei-yang Squadron are incessantly intrigu- 
ing with Admiral Ting to get rid of their fo- 
reign instructors, including Admiral Lang ; and 
they will no doubt eventually succeed, as such 
intrigues invariably do, by wearing out the 
resistance of the superior officials. Stupidities 
that are committed within the Tientsin reach of 
the Peiho are open to anybody who chooses to 
interest himself in the matter. Not so what goes 
on on board the fleet, which is hidden not only 
from the public eye, but from those who are, 
and will be, held responsible for failure 
should the hour of trial ever come.” et 
It appears to have been decided to remove the 
Italian Legation from Shanghai to Peking, as it 
is reported that Prince di Cariati, accompanied 
by his wife, has passed through Tientsin on his 
way to Peking, where he will act as Chargé 
d’Affaires of Italy until a new minister is appoint- 
ed in succession to the late Commendatore 
de Luca. The Italian Government has ac- 
quired a spacious lot of ground within the 
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as soon as possible. It will be re- 
membered that Captain Van Schermbeek and 
a party of Dutch engineers went to Kaiféng and 
interviewed Wu Ta-chéng on the subject of the 
Huang-ho. They have now returned. “The 
section of the river over which Wu presides is be- 
lieved by him to be perfectly secure, and needs 
nothing further to be done to it. At Wu's sugges- 
tion, however, the Dutch gentlemen proceeded 
to Chi-nan Fu to see the Governor of Shantung, 
HL.E. Chang Yao, who gave the engineers a 
warm welcome, and desired them to make a 
full report on the state of the Huang-ho in the 
|Shantung section.” * * * ‘Letters from 
Kai-féng Fu say the Chéng Chou breach re- 
paration so far stands the rising and now strong 
floods well, without any signs of weakness 
Some leakage by percolation exists, but is not 
regarded with anxiety, Most of the labourers 
formerly employed on the works have been sent 
home, and many soldiers lent by the Viceroy 
| Li have returned to their camps. According to 
appearances the most dangerous parts of the 
Huang-ho banks are now in Shantung.” * * #* 
“The Tientsin community has been longsuffering 
in years gone by in the matter of the native barbers 
and washermen. Both classes were incompetent, 
and assumed an indifference and insolence that 
could not but be resented, We have now had for 
some time a Japanese barber here, who, though 
not quite of Truefittian standard, is infinitely 
more cleanly and polite than his unwholesome 
Chinese predecessors. During the past week 
a washerman has arrived from Yokohama, 
and those who have availed themselves of 
his services speak favourably of his perform- 
ances. His presence here will be resented by 
the Chinese, but in view of the dreadful havoc 
linen meets with at the hands of the Chinese 
washermen who have served the community up 
to date, and the dirty condition in which all 
articles of clothing are returned, it is to 





Peking walls, and a Legation is to be built|, 


be hoped the Japanese will be suppored, Tha, 
is no prejudice of race in giving the ,, 
ference to the Japanese: it is simply a neces, 
that those who are anxious to keep their ea 
robes clean and tidy should entrug te 
linen to the hands of honest and skilful pesis 
* © © The writer of “Peking Notes” 1 
refers to “ Queen's Birthday” at the Cele 
capital:—“The birthday of Her Biax; 
Majesty was celebrated by the Minister on 
24th, by a brilliant party at the British Legy: 
at which high Chinese functionaries 
The foreign diplomatic body and the 
residents of the Capital played their app 
parts, and the proceedings were very gay, 5 
host and hostess were pronounced at theitt» 
and the pleasure of the gathering was gre 
enhanced from its coming after a long pes 
social flatness in Peking, and giving proms 
brighter days to follow.” 




















Tue following paragraphs taken fom / 
Times of 16th and 18th April, show that e 
after death we may pray to have our re 
tions saved from the handling of over 22 
friends, who in their efforts to exalt our mer 
ties only succeed in calling attention to ws: 


come details :— 


The death is announced of Mr. James Annand, engi: 
constructed the frst railway in Japan, at the far) 5 
fears. Horn at Old Meldrum, in Scotland, he was i: 
an engineer, and went japan in 1870. Hela 

13 miles in length— 1g from Yokohams, the 
seaport, to Yeddo, the capital. The line was formal 
the Mikado on October 14, 1872, amid great national: 
On that occasion inand ‘received a hanlsone ¢- 
ther with an autograph letter, from His Majesty. 











and Co,, iron merchants, of which he was the piacp: 

‘Tne Late Mu. J. Axxano.—In our obituary not 
Mr. James Annand, on Tuesday, it should have ee 
Mr. Annand was employed. in’ a subordinate pais 









Morell, engineer-in-chief, who, unhapp! 
completion, and he was succeeded by Ne. 





Tue members of the New Barristers dst: 
tion, in Tokyo, numbering in allab 
persons—seceders, it will be remembers 
the old association—held a meeting at tie 
pachi-rd, Yanagibashi, on the 1st insta i 
purpose of electing officers of the Associ” 
The votes resulted in the election of Ne 
Takanashi and Ooka, as President ani\s 
President respectively, while Messrs. War 
Yoshio, Takahashi Suteroku, Saité Ki 
ishi Go, Okayama Kenkichi, Oyagi 
and a few others were elected a standing(= 
mittee (Ayogtin). 


















Tur manufacture of matches in Hyogo p** 
ture, which was considerably restricted ® * 
beginning of the year owing to scarcity 
terials, has been a good deal stimulated** 
by an increased demand from China 

quantity produced during the first qua 


the year was as follows :— 
Ureaw Disraicrs. 





Ree 








Quantity. Value. Quai 

Cases, Yen Cases 
January... 1,794 20,553.50 eee 
February 2,727 32,297.30 mo 
March |. 4,058 47.986. 373. 





Ir is reported from Manila that a rather 
earthquake took place there on Sunda! 
26th May, about 2.30 a.m. The shock 
for about eighty seconds, being one \ 
from east to west. No such earthgual © 
been known at Manila since the memorii* 
of 1880, Every house in the town felt her 
of the shock more or less, while some 
older buildings were completely dest" 
The ships in the Harbour were also # 
The extent of 











fic 


though not seriously. 





damage is unknown. 
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A WAY TO REALIZE 64. MILLIONS. 
Ag 

E do not intend to discuss, as a 

question of public right, the merits 
and demerits of the proposed transfer of 
the Government Railways to the Nobles. 
It is not within the power of foreigners to 
speak with assurance on such a subject. 
Principles of simple justice prescribe that 
one class of the nation ought to not be 
specially favoured at the expense of an- 
other. If any peculiar considerations in 
Japan’s case justify a departure from 
this sound rule, they are unknown to us. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot believe 
that the present Government will adopt a 
Partial or rash course in a matter so im- 
portant. 


For the moment, therefore, we 
leave this phase of the question untouched. 
The financial aspect of the scheme, how- 
ever, having received no consideration at 
the hands of Japanese journalists, deserves 
a moment’s attention at ours. According 
to figures published by the Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, the correctness of which we see 
no reason to doubt, the gross receipts of 
the Government Railways are at present 
4,380,000 yen annually. Allowing 40 per 
cent. for working expenses, the net income 
is, therefore, 2,628,000 yen. Let us, for 
the sake of simplicity, call the latter figure 
2,500,000 yer. Now it is proposed, we 
believe, to sell the Railways for 36 million 
yen. In other words, the scheme is to 
exchange the Railways against 36 millions 
of seven-per-cent. public debt stock. The 
interest on the latter amounts annually to 
2,520,000 ye. Thus the income from the 
Railways virtually balances the annual 
interest on the stock redeemed, and the 
gain to the Treasury by the transaction is 
simply that it is relieved from yearly ap- 
Propriations for the sinking fund of 36 
millions of public debt. Now, suppose 
that, instead of selling the Railways in the 
above manner, the Government hypothe- 
cates them abroad. English capitalists are 
willing ta lend Japan as much money as 
she wants at § per cent. By hypothecating 
an income of 24 millions she could, there- 
fore, borrow 50 millions, and if she applied 
thissum to the redemption of seven-per- 
cent. public-debt stock, the relief to the 
Treasury would be 3} millions annually, 
plus the yearly appropriations for the sink- 
ing fund of 50 millions of debt. Comparing 
this result with the former, we find that, by 
borrowing abroad, there is an advantage, 
first, of one million yen yearly in respect 
of interest, and secondly, of annual ap- 
propriations for the sinking fund of 14 
millions of debt. The million saved in 
interest, if set aside as a sinking fund, 
would redeem the foreign debt of 50 
millions in 30 years, and the appropria- 
tions on account of the 14 millions of public 
debt would wipe off an equal amount of 
the money borrowed for the construction 
of the Railways. To put the matter more 
concisely, the Government, by financing 
the proposed operation in London instead 
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of in Tokyo, would find that at the end of 
go years ithad gained, first, the extinction 
of 28 millions of public debt, and secondly, 
the continued possession of the Railways. 
These figures sound incredible, but they 
are beyond question. By hypothecating 
the Railways abroad instead of selling 
them at home the total gain to the 
Treasury is at least 64 million yew. Inthe 
former case 50 millions of Pension Bonds 
and 14 millions of Railway Bonds are re- 
deemed, the Government retaining posses- 
sian of the Railways which are now valued 
at 36 million yew; in the latter case, only 
36 millions of Pension Bonds are redeemed 
and the Government gives up the Rail- 
ways. Further, it must be remembered 
that the value of the Railways to-day is 
much smaller than the value they will have 
thirty years hence. Their income then 
will assuredly be greatly increased, and 
their market value correspondingly larger. 
Thus the difference between the two tran- 
sactions is not fully measured by 64 million 
yen, immense as that figure is. If the 
traffic receipts on. the Railways increase 8 
per cent. in 30 years—a very moderate 
calculation—their selling value will be 50 
million yen at the end of that time. Making 
this correction, then, the total gain by going 
abroad for money is 78 million yen. With- 
out altering its present financial arrange- 
ments in any way, the Government can 
make a clear profit of 78 million yen. 
Is it conceivable that there can be any 
hesitation when the temporary use of 
foreign capital—temporary because, as 
shown above, the money borrowed abroad 
would be entirely repaid at the end 
of 30 years—when the temporary use of 
foreign capital in respect of this one trans- 
action offers to the Treasury a certain 
gain of 64 million ye, and a probable gain 
of 78 millions? We are well aware of the 
sentimental disinclination that exists in 
Japan to going abroad for financial aid. 
It is a disinclination that cannot be de- 
fended on any grounds of common 
sense, and if in past years there was 
some slight excuse for it, that excuse 
has disappeared to-day. But, on the 
other hand, there is the very substantial 
difficulty that any loan made in London 
must be on a gold basis. Japanese finan- 
ciers, sharing the general uncertainty as to 
the future of silver, shrink from contracting 
debts in a medium that may appreciate 
largely during the next two or three 


decades. This apprehension is doubtless 
legitimate, though personally we do not 
share it. But in respect of a transaction 


offering such an immense prospect as the 
above, it becomes a very serious question 
whether any reasonably conceivable fluc- 
tuations in the gold price of silver can be 
considered deterrent. The monometallists 
hold that silver has depreciated chiefly 
through over-production, but they do not 
pretend that the operation of this cause can 
be permanent. The margin of profitable 
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working has already become very narrow 
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for silver mines, and any marked fall in the 
gold price of the metal would produce a 
corrective effect by arresting production. 
Meanwhile, there is not the least likelihood 
that the great silver-using districts, India, 
China, Japan, and the Orient generally, 
will demonetise their present medium of 
exchange, and so long as they refrain from 
such a suicidal step, silver cannot sink to 
the level of mere merchandise. We do not 
think, therefore, that the vicissitudesof silver 
constitute anything like a fatal objection 
to Japan’s contracting a gold debt on the 
lines indicated above. If her statesmen 
have resolved to apply the Government 
Railways as a means of extinguishing the 
public debt, it behoyes them to consider 
seriously whether, being responsible for 
the administration of the national finances, 
they are justified in turning their backs 
upon a gain so substantial, under any cir- 
cumstances, as that we have pointed out. 
The country has already fixed far more of 
its floating capital than it can afford to 
divert from the ordinary channels of trade 
and manufacture. An influx of foreign 
money would be an immense relief, and 
could scarcely fail to give a strong fillip 
to trade, independently of the large gains 
resulting directly. 








TREATY REVISION BY GERMANY. 
eee eee 

T Berlin on the rith instant, Count 

BisMARCK on behalf of Germany and 
Marquis SAlonji on behalf of Japan signed 
the revised treaty between the two em- 
pires. This news was telegraphically re- 
ceived yesterday at the Foreign Office in 
Tokyo, and has been communicated to 
the press for publication. The treaty is 
on the same lines as those of the treaty 
recently concluded with America; the 
lines, we make no doubt, described by the 
Tokyo correspondent of Zhe Times in his 
last letter to that journal. Briefly speak- 
ing, the new covenant is understood to 
open the whole of Japan to German sub- 
jects after a fixed date next year, those 
who take advantage of the increased 
privileges thus granted being, of course, 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction. It further 
provides for the entire sweeping away of 
all existing restrictions on and after a cer- 
tain date in the more distant future. 

Important as was the intelligence that 
the United States of America had broken 
away from the league of Treaty Powers, 
this action of Germany's is scarcely less 
momentous. For whereas America had 
long given the world to understand, both 
by word and deed, that she did not intend 
to adhere to any policy of cé-operation 
which seemed contrary to the dictates of 
international justice and courtesy, Ger- 
many had held her place steadfastly in the 
line of combined States and had shown no 
inclination whatever to strike out an inde- 
pendent course. America’s secession was 
always on the ¢ap/s ; Germany’s never found 
Original from 
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a place among imminent contingencies, It 
is true that from the moment when the 
United States fell out of the ranks of the 
phalanx, the cohesive capability of that 
irresistible body was virtually destroyed, 
but it is not less true that had the European 
Powers persisted in clinging together, 
they might still have thrown many em- 
barrassing obstacles in Japan's path. Now, 
however, the strongest of them from a 
military point of view has followed Ame- 
tica’s example, and the Gordian Knot is 
as completely severed as though not Ger- 
many alone but all the great Western 
States had signed the new treaty. 

Our first duty in view of this im- 
portant event is to congratulate Japan. 
After years of patient and unflagging 
effort she length accomplished 
her great and worthy aim; at length 
herself 


has at 


succeeded 
equal footing among the States of Christ- 
endom; at length shaken off the 
proach of semi-civilization. Uniquely for 
her own sake, both morally and mate- 
tially, she may be thankful. And she may 
also be proud that for the first time in the 
history of the world an Oriental nation has 
been able to secure such recognition from 
the Occident. 

At this moment we refrain from any at- 
tempt to interpret Japan's feelings or to 
formulate those} of her friends, As Eng 
lishmen we confess that a stronger senti- 
ment that Great 
Britain has not been able to maintain in 
this matter the place rightly belonging to 
her. It were idle to close our eyes to the 
fact that much capital will be made out of 
England’s tardiness by her enemies, and 
that many unreflecting Japanese 
severely condemn her failure to show as 


in obtaining for an 


re- 


possesses us—regret 


will 


generous liberality as others have shown, 
But we may be permitted to express a 
hope that the thoughtful portion of the 
nation will better. appreciate England's 
position ; will see that her feet have been 
hampered by the greater weight of her in- 
terests, and that the consciousness of her 
responsibilities as the leading Power in 
the Orient has forced upon her a re- 
serve which her kindlier instincts would 
gladly have broken through. There is 
proof of this fact, if its mere assertion does 
not suffice. We need only recall the cir- 
cumstance that in 1886, when all attempts 
to reach a settlement had ended ina 
seemingly hopeless deadlock, it was Great 
Britain and Germany who came forward 
jointly and presented to the Japanese ne- 
gotiators a note offering a solution then 
deemed remarkably liberal. And we may 
further remind the Japanese that the terms 
al that time conceded by England form 
the basis of the present agreement. Eng- 
land’s record, in short, proves that she has 
never obstructed for the sake of obstruc- 
tion; that, on the contrary, she has been 
eminently helpful, and that, if she delays 
at the last moment, it is because she has 
far more reason to be circumspect than 
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| short as a crow’s flight, for the road made 


any other Power. We trust that think- 
ing Japanese will recognise these facts 
of their own accord. England is still 
in excellent time. If she puts her name 
to the covenant now, will do so, 
not because Germany or America has set | 
her the example, but because of her own 
independent belief that Japan deserves to 
be trusted. 


she 


We do not wish to be understood as 
seeking in any way to detract from the 
merit of Germany's most friendly procedure 
or to minimise its value. Japan already 
owes Germany so much for legislative and 
scientific aid of the highest order that this 
crowning act of helpfulness presents itself 
as a natural and appropriate sequel. But 
Germany risks comparatively little and 
has, perhaps, much more to gain than Eng- 
land. It does not follow for a moment 
that because Germany has taken a step in 
advance of England, the former has any 
real right to claim precedence of the latter 
in genuine goodwill and friendship. 


MHTO AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
Sy eee ae 

HE railway is rapidly making its 

influence felt over the length and 
breadth of Japan, bringing places which for 
centuries had been several days’ apart, 
easy reach in an afternoon or 
evening. The old aristocratic town of 
Mito was hitherto practically remote from 
the capital; to journey thither and back 
took the best part of a week. As it lay 
outside of the ordinary track of travellers, 
it was seldom visited and little known. 
And yct few places better deserve a.visit, 
as giving the stranger a fine idea of a 
ducal town of feudal times. With its 
mighty triple castle seated on a lofty bluff 
commanding the plain the 
east, the town ranked first in the smiling 
province of Hitachi, and was happy in 
having rulers of energy, liberality, and 
refinement. Within the past four or five 
years the place has shaken itself free from 
a conservative apathy which succeeded 
the bewildering changes of 
years of the Meiji period, and has been 
its old supremacy under 
the new conditions. A visit to Europe 
made by its present Governor in the years 
1885-6 has borne unmistakeable fruit. 
The pen has at length definitely taken the 
place of the sword, and the reign of the 


within 


to south- 


the earlier 





striving to asse 


merchant and the schoolmaster has fairly 
set in. 

The old route to Mito left Tokyo by 
way of Senji, and passed through the 
Shimosa plain, skirting three or four of 
lakes of that province. 
ance covered extended to a 


the numerous 





The whole di 
little over seventy-five miles, almost as 


straight for its destination. ‘The new rail- 
way route is a ninety miles’ run, forty- 
cight miles of which are made on the main 








track. Soon after leaving the double 
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junction station of Oyama—which js; 
the terminus of the new Kiriu line ry; 
westward—the sameness of the M 
plain begins tobe broken. Just } 
the town of Yuki the broad Tonegis, 
which finds its way into the sea a se 
distance above Cape Tsuboye, is ¢ 
by an iron bridge. The green mounts: 
range, of which Tsukuba-san is the 
prominent peak, now appears dlose oni 
right. 
gentle uplands and fertile stretches ya. 
by bits of moorland, through the h 
the coast plain in which Mitois situa: 
At this season of the year bright pacts 
of red, the petals of the Hime. 
young-lady lily, appear among ti 
brushwood on the moor. Most of : 
hills and knolls are well wooded, ote {z 
to the north resembling a Tam O'Sha: 
bonnet, with button or tuft on the tc 
The subsoil, as shown by the cuttings a: 
embankments, is mostly a close-pacts: 
There are, however, « 














The route makes its way anor: 














ruddy gravel. 
cellent marble and granite quarries iat: 
neighbourhood, As the train ste: 
under the high bluffs of Mito, a suc 
of arched caves are noticeable; evide: 
particular economical u 









serving 
As one of the industries of the pl 
the manufacture of soft-stone furn 
it is probable that these are galleries ir: 
which the rough blocks have been cut 
The two prominent natural featy 
Mito are the castle bluff and the m 
or lake of Semba which it overhangs. 
town is threefold: the upper town 
north-west of the Castle, and ona % 
with it; the Castle itself with its h¢ 
enclosures, now divided into two he 
by the high way leading to the sta" 
and the lower town on the borders oi 
marsh. The upper tows, or Uita-ni! 
has always been the aristocratic pot’ 
A year and half ago, in. the month of D 
cember, 1887, a destructive fire brol 
which swept away almost the whole © 
houses. The calamity, as so often ha 
was not altogether to be deplored. The? 
streets are straighter and more spec’ 
than the old, and the town will be ll 
handsomer in time for its tempor 
figurement. The lower town has? 
streets and poor houses, and is liab* 
floods. r 
One tower of the old fortress stil ® 
mains, hidden from the upper town 
mighty cryptomerias which encircle 
castle enclosure. It is now used ** 
store-room by the Normal School, @ " 
equipped modern institution only Fet* 
opened. The designers of the buildin 
in place of erecting a pretentious andi 
gainly single block, have made full v 
the spacious ground at their disposal. ‘* 
lecture-rooms and halls are all 0 
floor, and the building is divided © 
sections, thus admitting abundant Me 
and air. One feature of the ins 
the military drill so vigorously is" 
upon by the late Minister, strikes e 


no 
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ost casual visitor. The castle grounds, 

in the olden time, resound to the 
ders of the drill the 
ies of fencers. Here and there in the 
rridors stands of arms are to be seen ; 
d muskets are packed away with sheet- 
in stoves in the store-room before men- 
ined. The full complement of students 
one hundred and forty, but the institu- 
mm is at present passing through a crisis 
rich will temporarily reduce the number. 
ie director, a man highly respected and 
no mean abilities, unable to carry out 


serjeant and 


ctain disciplinary measures which he, 
shtly or wrongly, considered essential to 
e well-being of the school, has sent in 
3 resignation, and several of the staff 
ve followed suit. 
Leaving the castle by the central upper 
te, the visitor crosses the road to a 
hool famous in the annals of Japanese 
ucation. Here in the closing days of 
e old feudal system, REKKO, prince of 
ito, established an institution for the 
irpose of disseminating the Confucian 
orality and inspiring the youth of the 
‘ovince with a proper martial spirit. 
any of the original pupils of the school, 
hich he called the Kodokan, must still be 
ve. Beside it a jousting ground was 
d out; behind it stood a Shinto shrine. 
ie enclosure where the shrine is built is 
vw famous for its wealth of plum-blossoms 
spring time, and for two notable stones. 
ie larger, of the white marble of the 
ighbourhood, is preserved from frost and 
in by a wooden pavilion ; the smaller 
inds within a fence, a short way off. 
th are devoted to an exposition of the 
ns and principles of REKKO, and copies 
the inscriptions, on paper, are hung up 
the walls of the school. A humbler 
ice is served by the building than that 
- which it was designed. It is now a Kin- 
play games dergarten, where children 
wn to sing and like their far-off cousins 
Europe and America. Notwithstanding 
short existence, the Kodokan left its 
press on the people, who were long noted 
their conservatism and exclusive spirit. 
Not far from the Kodokan stands the 
son, a building enclosed strong 
ck walls, which give it an air of com- 
steness and solidity that is lacking 
the Tokyo prisons. The new Mili- 
'y Museum of Mito, in the castle en- 
ysure, is likewise constructed of brick. 
lite A different type of building is the 
ddle School, a ramshackle edifice, the 
atral .part of three stories, built in the 
rst style of eighteen or twenty years 
o. The school, attended by over three 
ndred scholars, seems prosperous and 
‘-managed. The head master is a 
ung graduate of the University, upon 
\ose shoulders the responsibility must 
sigh heavily. Happily he has the aid of 
experienced teacher from the United 
ates, who appears to enjoy, and we 
lieve deservedly, the confidence of the 
iool and of the community. 


in 
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Another building worthy of a visit is the 
Agricultural Museum, lying just off the 
station road. Here will beseen specimens 
of the principal exports of the district, 
tobacco, paper, and a flour extracted from 
koniaku, a plant resembling the potato. 
This flour is prized as material for making 
curd, and is also used as a starch. Though 
silk and cotton are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood, there is little spun except for 
home use. A cigarette manufactory is in 
full working trim opposite the side gate of 
the Kodokan. The railway, however, 
depends less for its revenue on the carri- 
age of these imperishable goods than on 
the profits made from fish-carrying. The 
Nakaminori river close at hand is rich in 





salmon, and the sea fisheries are also pro- 
ductive. Vans laden with Jontto, katsuo, 
mackerel, and sardines supply the mar- 
ket in the interior. At present workmen 
are busy extending the railway as far 
as the port of Nakaminato, five or six 
miles off. Beyond this lies the pretty little 
seaside hamlet of Oarai, a summer resort 
of the Mito folks, and perhaps soon to 
Tt rumoured 
that land has been bought in the vicinity 
for the erection of a seaside villa for 
H.I.H. Prince ARISUGAWA ; others say, for 
His IMPERIAL MAJESTY. arai lies about 
thirty miles south of the spot where the 
Ariel was wrecked, and later the Kokonoye 
Maru. 


enjoy Imperial favour. is 


A description of Mito would be incom- 
plete without an account of the public 
park, originally laid out by RekKo for 
his own delectation, when, forty and more 
years ago, he withdrew from the cares of 
state and devoted himself to the milder 
pursuits of arusticlife. The park occupies 
the edge of a bluff to the west of the town, 
overlooking the marshy lake of Semba. 
An air of refined quiet rests over every- 
thing : the plain but yet attractive summer- 
house which REKKO built for himself; the 
lawn studded with carefully -kept shrub 
beds ; the grove of plum-trees behind this; 
the wooded walk to the marble spring be- 
low. This spring bubbles up froma hollow, 
andis received into a white marble cylinder, 
whose exterior is carved to resemble the 
rough trunk of a tree. The lawn above 
contains a pair of very interesting relics, 
in the shape of two stone blocks, shaped 
and carved to serve respectively as chess 
and go boards. Atthese, placed just by the 
edge of the bluff, in full view of the castle 
and the valley, REKKO and his retainers 
used to amuse themselves and spend 
some of their long hours of leisure. The 
train as it steams gut of the Mito station 
passes right under this bluff, whose over- 
hanging pines, springing almost horizon- 
tally from the steep escarpment, seems 
ready to topple over on the line. This is 
the last prospect the departing visitor has 
of this most interesting town. 











MR. LOWDER, THE “ HOGARUSHI," 

AND THE * FAPAN MAIL.” 

pe a 

R. J. PF. LOWDER has addressed 

the Japan Herald with reference to 
some comments of ours on a letter pre- 
viously published by him in the columns of 
that journal. We are not aware why Mr. 
Lowber should prefer this triangular me- 
thod of controversy to the ordinary and 
more courteous plan of direct correspon- 
dence with the newspaper concerned. Be 
that as it may, however, the subject is so 
grave that we cannot leave uncorrected 
some very serious misconceptions of Mr. 
Lowpe_r’s. This, as it seems to us, isnot 
a case for adroit fencing with words. The 
issue involved is one of immense import- 
ance to Japan, and nothing could be more 
unfortunate than that the discussion should 
be confused by subtle twisting of premises 
and conclusions. Of course we do not 
suggest that Mr. LOWDER has thus con- 
fused it of deliberate interest, but we can 
very easily show that his writing must 
have a confusing effect if left uncorrected. 
The Resolution of the Hégakushi dealt 
with four correlated but distinguishable 
points: first, the advisability of codi- 
fication in general; secondly, the spe- 
cial difficulties of codification in Japan 
as compared with European countries ; 
thirdly, the impropriety of attempting to 
introduce foreign systems of law into 
Japan without due regard to her customs 
and social conditions; and fourthly, the 
danger of inconsistenciesand contradictions 
in-the articles of codes compiled by jurists 
of different nationalities. Now it was 
the third, and the third only, of these four 
propositions that Mr. Lowber dealt with 
in his original letter. He did not say one 
word capable of being construed as bear- 
ing upon any of the others. , What he 
wrote distinct 
statement of fact that the method pur- 
sued by its (the new Code's) compilers 
is to take European laws and _institu- 
tions as the basis of the new Code, to 
the exclusion of the laws and customs 
of Japan. It is clear that such a method 
cannot satisfy the just expectations of 
a people who and rightly, 
I venture to think, that the Code should 
be a consolidation of indigenous laws, 


was this:—“Here is a 


consider, 


supplemented, where deficient, from more 
If the Hégakushi-Rat 
is right in its premises, therefore, it has 
not spoken a moment too soon ; nay, may 
even be blameworthy for having held its 
peace so long; and as it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the members of that Society 
would have formulated and published the 
Resolution in question without being pre- 
pared to substantiate the truth of the as- 
sertions on which it is founded,—your 
correspondent alleging it to be the result 
of calm consideration and mature convic- 
tion on the part of persons, for the most 
part holding official positions, who are 
really competent to speak with knowledge, 


developed systems. 
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and aware of the responsibility of their 
utterance,—it seems to me that the object 
of the resolution deserves, in the main, 
sympathetic recognition rather than ad- 
verse criticism.” It is conceivable that 
when Mr. Lowber spoke of “the assertions 
upon which the Resolution is founded,” he 
intended to refer to the whole body of the 
Hoégakushi’s propositions, their conjectures 
as well as their statements of fact. But his 
letter was uniquely and solely addressed 
to one subject, namely, disregard of Japa- 
nese customs and institutions by the 
foreign compilers of the Codes. Now the 
Hégakushi—and we would ask our readers 
to observe this point carefully—the Hé- 
gakushi, in their Resolution, spoke of 
contradictions and inconsistencies between 
the provisions of the Codes as pure matter 
of hypothesis. ‘They limited their re- 
marks upon this point to one clause of 
their Resolution, which read as follows :-— 


Besides, it is said that the code of commercial 
law and that of civil procedure were prepared by 
Germans, while the civil code is the work of a 
Frenchman. Of course we base no criticism on 
difference of nationalities. But we do fear that 
drafts thus prepared without co-operation will be 
found to contain conflicting and contradictory 
provisions, and also that there cannot be one con- 
gruous system of principles underlying them. 


This is absolutely conjectural. The one 
statement of fact it contains is based upon 
rumour, and the rest is prophetical. ‘“/¢ 
ts said,’ write the Hégakushi, that men of 
different nationalities have been engaged, 
in the work, and “we fear” that discrepan- 
cies and contradictions ‘will be found.” 
Thus the Hégakushi announced their en- 
tire want of confidence both in the com- 
pilers of the Codes and in the legislative 
authorities of the Empire, and based the 
announcement, ostensibly at all events, 
upon pure conjecture. Against this extra- 
ordinary method of procedure on the part 
of an association of jurists we strongly 
protested. It seemed to us giddy, impro- 
per, and unwarranted. Thereupon, one of 
the leaders of the jurists came forward 
and declared that the Hdgakushi had not 
spoken from conjecture at all, but that 
they had actual evidence as to the exist- 
ence of inconsistences and contradictions 
in the Codes. ‘A certain specialist,” 
they averred, “had counted more than 
a hundred articles that conflict with 
one another,” and they added that 
“the Resolution was supported by many 
judges who had patiently studied the 
various drafts.” In reply to this only one 
thing could be said, and we frankly said it. 
If the codes were in truth so faultily com- 
piled, then by all means let them be sub- 
jected to sufficient revision. We must be 
allowed to quote our exact word: 





Let us hope that the égakushi will believe us 
when we declare absolute agreement with them 
on this new ground. If indeed, as they allege, 
the drafts are full of inconsistencies, then by all 
means let them be submitted to a thoroughily.re- 
presentative committee of experts before promul- 
gation. If riecessary, let the date of their promul- 
gation be deferred for that purpose. And if neces. 
sary, let them be published piecemeal. But are 
they so defective? 


N we venture to think, could be 
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plainer than this. We have italicised 
certain portions because they seem to 
have escaped Mr. Lowper altogether. 
Our expression of agreement was limited 
to the new ground taken by the //égakushi 
—that is to say, to their announcement 
that actual examination had shown the 
codes to be greatly disfigured by incon- 
sistencies—and even that announcement 
we declined to accept as final. Now what 
does Mr. LoWpDER do under these circum- 
stamces? It is scarcely conceivable, but 
here is what he writes :—“ It is gratifying to 
see that the ¥apan Mail, on precisely the 
same assumption that I made, namely, 
that an allegation was presumably well 
founded, has arrived at a like conclusion, 
and is now in absolute agreement with 
the Resolution of the Hégakushi-kwat.” 
How are we to account for this extraor- 
dinary and sweeping misconception? Be- 
cause we expressed agreement with the 
Hégakushi in respect of one out of four 
counts in their Resolution—provided their 
allegation as to that count were well 
founded—we are declared to be in absolute 
agreement with the whole Resolution ! 
Nor is this all. Mr. Lowber not only 
forces us into a position wholly unwar- 
ranted by and inconsistent with our words, 
but even endeavours to prove that his 
own opinion, to which we are now sup- 
posed to have been converted, ‘‘ was based 
on the assumption of the accuracy of certain 
knowledge alleged by the Hégakushi-kat 
to be possessed by the members of that 
Society.” When did the Hégakushi-kat| 
allege the possession of any such know- 
ledge by any of their members? There 
is not one word of the sort in their Resolu- 
tion. They there speak, as we have shown, 
of what they fear, not of what any of their 
members have discovered, and of what ru- 
mour says, not of what they themselves 
know. Mr. Lowper'’s original letter, too, 
was addressed entirely tothe broad question 
of a failure to consider Japanese indigenous 
laws and customs. It made no direct re- 
ference of any kind to the particular ques- 
tion of inconsistencies in the codes them- 
selves; the only question concerning which 
we subsequently expressed conditional 
agreement. There is thus no logical con- 
nection whatever between his first letter 
and his second, though in the latter he 
endeavours to convict us of drawing en- 
tirely altered conclusions from data vir- 
tually identical with those upon which 
the opinion formulated in his first letter 
was founded. It is somewhat weari- 
some to be thus obliged to disentangle 
facts and misconceptions, but Mr. Low- 
DER has forced the task upon us, unless 
indeed he expects us to treat his statements 
with indifference such as neither we nor 
others feel towards them. It is evident 
that he undertook to controvert our opi- 
nions without giving himself the trouble to 
understand what opinions we had really 
expressed. So far from being “in absolute 





agreement with the Resolution of the 


Hégakushi,” we are in absolute ding, 
ment with it, except in so far as cou, 
the question of inconsistencies mt 
codes, and it remains to be proyedis t 
first place whether such inconsi:, 
really exist, and in the second, whe 
they are not capable of adjustment y 
out recourse to the extreme measures; 
commended by the Hégakushi, 











THE NEW MUSEUMS. 


SSeS OES 
EO eEONS heartily applauds the» 

solution adopted by the Authoritis; 
have permanent museums of Japanese » 
objects in the three great art ceain 
the Empire, Tokyo, Kyoto, and i: 
The necessity of some such measu 
been repeatedly dwelt upon in tt: 
How much of her internatic 












columns. 
reputation Japan owes to her art we 
not attempt to say, though the opin 
Western folks on this subject is pe: 
definite and unanimous. But tlit b 
future prosperity depends in great ja 
the development ‘and utilization of 

artistic endowments, she will hers! 
ready enough now to admit. ): 

many years, never to be too mui» 
gretted, she closed her eyes to hers 
capacity and devoted herself enti 
the business of assimilating the m' 
civilization of the West. But the 
that set in three years ago, though 
same evil things in its train—notad! 
step recently taken by the Hig: 
has happily reminded the Japanesl 

be distinguished they must be «: 

Hence the establishment of the” 
museums, where the masterpieces ¢ 

mer days will be collected and exh 
to educate the zsthetic appreciation’ 

general public and stir the em 
genius of modern artists. Tokyo 2 
possesses a handsome and capaciows!: 
ing, solidly and sp 
adapted for the purposes of 2 
Thus, so far as the capital is cow 
nothing is needed but to devote 

space of this building to art exbi 
Kyoto and Nara, however, 00 
buildings exist. The Governmen 
cordingly appropriated 150,000 ye" 
erection of a proper structure in the xe 
place, and 100,000 yer for the latter a 
arrangements are contemplated ™ 
regard to the contents of the musewss™ 
have not yet learned, but the Aut 
certainly have it in their power {0 sll 
this part of the programme succes 
Meanwhile, there is one point that 
uneasiness. The vernacular pres 
that responsible persons talk sen™ 
preserving the Japanese type a 
in Kyoto and Nara, with, of cous 

modifications as will avert the iat 























constructed 














fire. We find difficulty in credit 
assertion, but in times when rei 
int 


the national spirit translates its 


ihe ve ig just com 
many romantic impulses, it is just 


able that a Japanese building ™ 
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judged capable of serving the purposes of 
a permanent museum. We beg leave, 
therefore, to point out that it possesses no 
such capacity. A Japanese building is 
disqualified at the very outset by the im- 
possibility of arranging a number of objects 
within it so that they shall be even fairly 
visible, This is not a question of theory: 
many practical examples will occur to any 
of our readers who have visited the exhibi- 
tions held, from time to time, in Tokyo 
and elsewhere. The temple is the finest, 
grandest, and roomiest type of Japanese 
architecture, and we all know by painful 
experience how hopeless it is to obtain a 
clear view of objects of art set out in a 
temple. In fact Japanese architecture does 
not lend itself in any sense to the exhibition 
storing of large numbers of objects. 
Such functions werenever contemplated by 
the builders of this country in former days. 
The Japanese interior is essentially suited 
to scanty furniture. Two or three fine 
pictures em suite and a vase or censer are 
the limit of an orthodox alcove’s contents, 
and apart from the alcove there is no 
Eliminate this 


or 


place for such ornaments. 
character of chastity and simplicity, and 
the Japanese interior ceases to be Japa- 
nese. Indeed it is difficult to understand 
what features of Japanese design could be 
successfully preserved in modern scientific 
structures for museums, unless it be the 
form of the roof and of openings, together 
with some trivial details. The sliding 
door is an inseparable characteristic, but 
this method of obtaining light by reflection 
from below is about as inconvenient as 
anything could be. Facilities of access, 
also, and of promenading through the 
galleries are practically unprocurable. It 
may be that the projectors of the museums 
entertain no such purpose as that attri- 
buted to them by the vernacular press, 
but the mood of the time is not entirely 
rational, and it is well that some earnest 
protest should be raised against expensive 
and mischievous displays of romance. 
Japanese buildings have their beauties and 
their merits. We have often pleaded that 
their decorative features should be retained 
in modern structures, But when there is 
question of employing Japanese buildings 
for permanent museums of art, we re- 
cognise that we are confronted, not by 
wholesome conservatism, but by romantic 
and unreasoning opposition to useful pro- 
gress. It isto be hoped that the Author- 
ities will not sanction any such error. 


ANCIENT FAPANESE LEGISLATION. 
eg ee 
N a supplementary number of the 
transactions of the German Asiatic 
Society in Tokyo, published last month, 
Herr RuporFF gives us a very interesting 
essay on this subject. It contains an 
introduction and full translations from 
original documents. The documents trans- 
lated are— 
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(1) the Eighteen Laws of Iyeyasu ; 

(.) the Hundred Laws of yeyasu, other- 
wise called IYEYASU’S testament ; 

(uL) the Buke-sho-hatto, or decrees for 
the feudal nobility ; 

(1v.) the Osadame-gakt, or cotlection of 
decrees, old customs, legal decisions, 
&c., codified and sanctioned by To- 
KUGAWA Shéguns ; containing 

a. Kugikata Osadame-gaki, and 
&. Reigaki (decisions in causes céle- 
bres). 

(v.) Kanset kocho keten, a similar codex 
issued in the Kansei period (1790). 
This is not translated in its entirety 
but only compared with the previous 
codex. 

(vL) Sharitsu (an amended Criminal Code 
published in the second year of 
Bunkiu, 1862). 

The introductory essay gives a list of all 

the foreign authorities on the subject from 

KEMPERMAN to MICHAELIS, with a short 

résumé of their opinions, and finally, a 

summary of the general results of the 

TokuGawa legislation. From the works 

cited in the first part of the intro- 

duction we get the following picture of 
the history of Japanese legislation. It 
can be divided into four periods: 1, that 

of the absolute Empire down to 1192; 2, 

that of the Shoguns prior to the TokuGa- 

was, and of the usurping Shoguns, 1192- 

1603; 3, the TOKUGAWA period, 1603- 

1868; and 4, the Restoration. 

Tf we follow MiCHAELIS and his quotations 
from the Dai-Nihon-Shi, with respect to the 
pre-TOKUGAWA period, the legislative ac- 
tivity of the unlimited Empire begins after 
the introduction of Buddhism with the de- 
crees of the Emperor TENJ! (A.D. 662), now 
unfortunately lost. These are supposed to 
have been the basis of the ZasAd-ritsu-ryo 
worked out by FujIWARA NO Fun! and 
published by the Emperor MomMu in A.D. 
yoz. The Zatho-ritse was divided into 
twelve sections: 1, General Regulations ; 
2, the Protection of the Imperial Palace; 
3) Organization of Officials; 4, Taxes and 
Obligatory Service; 5, Barracks (2); 6, 
Punishments for rebellion or sedition ; 7, 
Theft and Robbery; 8, Bodily injuries, 
manslaughter, murder, quarrels, and de- 
famation of character; 9 and 10, various 
punishable offences; 11, Pursuit and Ar- 
rest of Criminals; 12, Sentences. On 
this MICHAELIS remarks: “In the Zashé- 
ritsu-ryé we have not only a codification of 
all laws existing in Japan until that period, 
but also traces of a Chinese system of 
legislation dating from the time of the 
TanG dynasty ” (latter half of 7th century). 
These traces are so clear that one is 
tempted to believe that in the Tatho-ritsu 
of Zenji,and Mommu Tenno, as in the later 
codes, nothing further was attempted than 
an adaptation of Chinese systems of law 
to the needs of Japan. If we compare the 
sections of the Zashd-ritsu with the Shin- 
ritsu Koret and the Kattet-ritsu-rei, quoted 
by LoNGrorpD, the points of resemblance 
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will at once strike us. Now, as the Chi- 
nese did not copy the Zathd-ritsu, it follows 
that the resemblances are owing to a 
Japanese borrowing. In this case we 
should be able to understand what LonG- 
FORD means when he says that, before 
the Restoration, both the codes known in 
Chinese as Ming and Tsing were nomi- 
nally valid. The later supplements of the 
Taihs-ritsu are of little value. We can 
therefore at once pass on to the consi- 
deration of the Shogunate period, which 
is practically divided into the TOKUGAWA 
period and the pre-TOKUGAWA period. 

With Yorrtomo, the founder of the 
permanent Shogunate, a formal‘and mate- 
rial change of the Civil and Penal Code 
was necessitated ; a material change, be- 
cause by the introduction of the Feudal 
system the social relationships were very 
materially altered ; and a formal change, 
because from this time not only the Sho- 
gun but the other great vassals became 
legislators. Executive and_ legislative 
powers now fell out of the hands of the Em- 
perors, until the time when Gopaico, for 
a short period, took thesé powers into his 
own hands. Except Gopatco’s, all the 
imperial legislation of this ‘period is 
Shogun legislation. But the other vassals 
developed very various systems of local 
legislation for their own territories. Thus 
Yoritomo UpaisHo, lord of Kamakura, 
legislated on the subjectof rice-lands, distri- 
bution of losses, the regulation of housesand 
courts; and especially on the discipline of 
Nobles and Knights. And, during the 
confusions of the Shogun fainéants (Schat- 
ten shogunen) there was published in the 
Shikimoku (A.D. 1231) a general system 
of laws for Samurai, together with more 
stringent provisions for the punishment 
of certain crimes such as robbery and rape. 
For the rest, the Zathd-ritsu was generally 
in force. 

For a short time, the Emperor GODAIGO 
(1338) united in himself the legislative and 
executive power, and, on the basis of the 
former Shikimoku, published a new code 
called the Kemmu Shikimoku, (i.e. code of 
the Kemmu period), and established a 
court of justice (Ketsudan-sho). 

Under the ASHIKAGAS, Imperial legisla- 
tion came entirely to nought. Humanity 
disappeared with order, and _ barbarous 
punishments were introduced. Of the 
usurping Shoguns the Dat Nihonshi only 
informs us that NOBUNAGA introduced the 
Nokogiri-biki, or execution by sawing. 

Under the ToxuGawas, both the Feudal 
system and the penal codes arrived at their 
perfection. 

a. IveEyAsU abolished pulling asunder 
by oxen, &c., as too barbarous. Punish- 
ments in use were branding, cutting off 
the nose, banishment, transportation, im- 
prisonment, hanging, crucifixion, burning, 
beheading, and the exposure of the head 
after beheading, &c. Punishments were 
fixed by IyvEyasu for bodily injuries in- 
flicted in quarrel, for murder, poisoning: 
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bodily injuries inflicted in a burglary, want 
of respect to Samuraf, adultery, im- 
morality, vendetta, murder of a lord, gam- 
bling, drunkenness, theft, incendiarism, 
forgery, poisoning, coining. But these 
punishments were fixed in various decrees 
without any apparent connexion with one 
another, and, as it would seem, not with 
a view of forming a penal code; but, 
after a period of terrible anarchy, to 
leave for his few con- 
spicuous marks to guide them in carrying 
out a great scheme of government. The 
highest Court of Justice (AKetsudansho), 
whether in the form established’ by Go- 
DAIGO, or with some modifications, was 
placed directly under the supervision of 
the Shogun. 

Thus judicial order was re-established. 
In the more important cities of the Im- 
perial and Shogunate territories governors 
(6ugio), in the country districts, headmen 
(datkan) exercised judicial functions. In 
the feudal territories these functions were 
exercised by the j/¢é, whose duties were 
defined by the Busesho-hatlo, or laws for 
nobles and knights, renewed by each Sho- 
gun. But in Edo there was a High 
Court of Justice, which was to be ap- 
proached in difficult matters, and matters 
which were beyond the competency of the 
courts of first instance, an ultimate appeal 
lying tothe Shogun and his Council of State. 
Thus in the course of time a great mass of 


successors a 





judicial decisions was naturally accumu- 
lated. To these were added decisions on 
new cases, and the removal of abuses, by 
way of legislation. In this legislation we 
must distinguish between the general 
decisions of the Shogun (0 se dasare, 
o sei watasare) or of his Council (rox) in, 
the form of rescripts (Aak/tsuke), or noti- 
fications (furegakt), and local decrees 
(macht bure), which were, however, of 
especial importance as always supplement- 
ing the Yeddo laws. If we take all this 
into consideration, it will seem quite 
natural that a Shogun, concerned for the 
good of his territories and the Empire, 
should strive to codify this legislative 
material which had been collecting for a 
century or more. The 8th Shogun, YOSHI- 
MUNE, undertook the work in 1740, by 
commissioning his councillor, Prince Ma- 
TSUDAIRA, to take it in hand. A com- 
mission was formed consisting of one 
member from each of the three Governor- 
ships which form the /frogosho (or High 
Court of Justice), and received the express 
commission to collect the different find- 
ings, old customs, appeals, etc., to sift 
them and to extract whatever was suit- 
able for a unified code. This was ac- 
complished in the Osadame-gaki of 17 40- 
1742. After this first codification the 
Commission continued its labours, again 
arranged and annotated its material in the 








Kajoruiten of 1767, and went on to the 
Reigaki, which is, so to speak, an attempt 
at a practical illustration of these laws, and 
the last number of which, published in 
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1797, gives us a decree of 1792; and in the 
meantime published, in 1790, the Kansei- 
keten, which bears the signatures of the 
Commissioners of that time. 

The Commission lasted presumably 
down to the end of the TOKUGAWA period, 
and 
princes who signed the Sharitsu were the 
members of the Commission. The cata- 
logue of names under the Kajoruifenbrings 
it down to the opening of the country by 
the Americans in 1843. 

The fundamental idea, underlying all 
this legislation, was the thought of the 
eternity of punishment. The man who was 
to be imprisoned, transported, banished, 


it is almost certain that the three 


was sentenced for life: in the case of 
capital punishment, death itself did not 
bring the end of the punishment ; the corpse 
was pickled and used for sword practice. 
The punishment could only be ended by 
a pardon, and even this provision intro- 
duced an element of confusion. The law 
of pardons (1862) regulated the granting 
of pardons in a very complicated manner, 
by which various terms were granted not 
only for different crimes but for different 
classes of criminals. 

The fourth period brings us to the 
Restoration, he first laws of this period, 
Shinritsu-koret, 1871, and Kattet-ritsuret, 





1872, are entirely on a Chinese basis, pre- 
serve the social distinctions of the feudal 
times, but differ from the penal system of 
the TokuGawas making 
ment, with or without compulsory labour, 
the basis of punishment, and in limiting 


in imprison- 


capital punishment and torture as far as 
possible. In 1880 was published the new 
penal code, which is still in force. 








ELECTION TO THE HOUSE OF 
PEERS. 
ead See 
Invert. Orpinance. 

We, with the advice of Our Privy Council, hereby 
give Our Sanction to the present Ordinance re- 
lating tothe Regulations for the Election of Counts, 
Viscounts, and Barons to the House of Peers, and 
order it to be promulgated, A special order will 
be made as to the date on which the same shall be 
cartied out. 

(His Impetial Majesty’s 
(Privy Seal.) 
th day of the Gth month of the 22nd 











n-manual.) 





Dated 
year of M, 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 








Impertat Orpixance No. 78. 
Reeutations vor THX Evecrion or Cour 
Viscounts, axp BARONS TO THE House 
ov Prers. 

Art. L-—Counts, Viscounts, and Barons of legal 
age shall cach from among theie respective orders 
elect peers to represent them in the House of 
Peers. 

Art, LL.—Shinto priests, and priests and teachers 
of religion of all kinds, shall be gible for 
elec 

Ait, IIL.—Persons falling under any of the fol- 
lowing classes shall be disqualified for voting o1 
for election + 
1. Lunatics and idiots. 

2. Persons who have been declared bankrupt, 
and have not yet discharged their liabilitie 

Art. 1V.—Persons against whom criminal pro- 
secutions have been brought, and who are in 
detention or under bail, shall be incapable of exer- 





























cising the right to elect or be elected, yur 
completion of such proceedings, aia 

Art, V.—'The number of Members ths! 
be elected in accordance with Auticle |) et 
Imperial Ordinance conceming the i, 
Peets, shall be fixed by an Imperial 
vious to the date of such election, 

Ait. VI—The Chief of the Bureau of 0. | 
of Nobility and Rank shall, fifty days presi. t 
the date of election, prepare separate 4) 
Counts, Viscounts, and Barons possesig i 
qualifications to vote, and shall dsuine 2 
same among all the ‘members of the rene 
orders of nobility. He shall settle the sit 
three days previous to the date of electio: 4 
send copies of them to each chief officer i ei. 

When any person has either acquied oy 
gained the necessary qualification previaus rg 
date of such settlemient, his name sal be ied 
in the list. 

Art. VIL—Counts, Viscounts, and Bareospe 
sessing the qualifications to elect, shalleah = 
from amongst those of their own order of 4: 
a chief officer of election, whose duty it wi 
superintend elections. 

‘The term of service of such chief officers ies, 
tion shall be céextensive with’ that of the Mec » 
mentioned in Article LV. of the Imperial Oicise 
concerning the House of Peers. 

Election as chief officer of election shall yo ps 
vent any one from exercising his right to cece 
to be elected (a Member of the House of Pee: 

Act. VIIL—Every chief officer of eletion 2 
nominate not less than three witnesses in 
amongst the electors of his own order of tls 
and shall require Unem to be present at tiejis 
of election. 

Art, IX.—The election shall take pi 
Tokyo on the roth of July. 

Aut, X.—Electors shall vote by attending 
sonally at the proper place of election. 

In each ballot ticket shall be stated 
of nobility and names of the persons to be: 
followed by the order of nobility and names: 
elector. 

Art. XL—When an elector is unable to « 
the place of election on account of his residing» 
out the City of Tokyo or on account of sic 
some other circumstance, le may entrust lis! 
to another elector of his own order of nebii 

In the case mentioned in the precediig te 
the ballot shall be sealed, and the electors 
his signature and stamp on the envelope | 
ballot shall then be transmitted, togetie:» 






































letter of attorney, to the person to whom | 
be entrusted. 

Art. XIL—The candidate who has oli: 
a relative majority of votes shall be 
elected, J 

When the number of votes is equal, the int 
dual who is senior in. point of birth shall te 
clared elected, and when the dates of birth a 
same, the vote shall be decided by drawing > 

Art. XUL—AIL provisions relating to 
other than those that have been mentioned \ 
foregoing articles, shall be determined io 
ference by Counts, Viscounts, aud Bacos po: 
sing the qualification to ele 

Art, XIV.—When a candidate has been ee 
the chief officer of the election shall report 
Emperor the order of nobility and same, 
at the same time announce the same to tie? 
sident of the House of Peers. 

Art. XV.—The chief officer of the election 
keep minutes of the election, in which shall le 
corded all matters relating to the same and 
put his signature and stamp on them togette 
those of tle witnesses. A duplicate copy 
same shall be sent to the House of Peers. 

Art. XVI—When a vacancy occurs amore! 
Members, the President shall report the mat 
the Emperor, and an Imperial Order sill 
be issued, ordering a bye election to be held 
fixing the date for the same. : 
The procedure of a bye election as above sii 
the same as in the case of an ordinary electio 

Art. XVIL—The term. of service of a Men 
so elected shall correspond with that of his p* 
decesso 

Art. XVILL—The period for instituting caus 
the House of Peers, under Article IX.of the I" 
perial Ordinance concerning the House of P* 
shall be limited to ten days after the operit 
the House. é 

Act. XIX.—The expense of each election » 
be bome by the members of the respective 
of nobility. 





















































IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 


We, with the advice of Our Privy © 
hereby give Our Sanction to the present Ord 
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ating to the Regulations for the mutual* elec- 
1 to the House of Peers of Members paying the 
hest amount of taxes, and order it to be pro- 
Igated. A special order shall be issued fixed 
date on which the same shall be carried out. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated the 4th day of the 6th month of the 22nd 
ir of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Kuropa Kivoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Imrertau Orpinance No. 79. 
GULATIONS ror THE ELECTION To THE House 
Peers or Memeers Payinc tur Hicuest 
Amount or Taxes. 


Art. L—Those alone shall be qualified to be 
tual electors of Members of the House of 
sts as provided in Article VI. of the Imperial 
dinance concerning the House of Peers, who, 
he respective Fu or Ken, have had their perma- 
it abode, and have actually resided and paid the 
hest amount of direct national taxes for not 
3 than one full year previous to the date of the 
paration of the mutual electoral list, and who. 
still residing therein and paying the said 
ount of direct national taxes. + 
Art. IL—In the case of a person who has suc- 
ded to an estate by inheritance, the amount of 
es paid by his predecessor shall be included in 
qualification. 
Art. IIL.—Shinto priests,and priests and teachers 
religion of all kinds, shalt be disqualified as 
tual electors. 
Art. [V.—Persons falling under any of the 
owing specifications, shall be disqualified as 
tual electors :— 

Lunatics and idiots. 

Persons who have been deprived of public 
rights or whose public rights are suspended. 

Persons, who have been sentenced to confine 
ment, and in whose case full three years have 
not yet elapsed since the completion or pardon 
of their sentences. G 

Persons, who have been sentenced under the 
old Criminal Law to penal servitude, and 
in whose case full three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon’ of 
their sentences. 

Persons who have been punished for gambling, 
and in whose case [ull three years have not yet 
elapsed since the completion or pardon of 
their sentences. 

Persons, whose right to elect and to be elected 
is suspended on account of any offence con- 
nected with the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Art. V.—Men in the Army or in the Navy can 
exercise the right of mutual election, while on 

ive service. The same rule applies to such as 

ye temporarily retired from active service, or 

o have been suspended therefrom, 

Art. VL—Any person, against whoma criminal 

ssecution has been brought, and who is in deten- 

1 or under bail, shall be disqualified as a mutual 

ctor, until the completion of such proceedings. 

Act. VII.—When any mutual elector commits a 

ict or graver offence, in connection with mutual 

ction, his name shall be struck off the mutual 
ctoral list. 

Act. VIII.—The Governor of a Fu or of a Ken 

ull by the 1st of April in the year in which elec- 

1 is to take place, prepare a list of fifteen per- 

(s possessing the qualification for mutual election 

the respective Fu or Ken. 

n the mutual electoral list shall be entered the 

ne, profession, class, residence, and date of 

th of mutual electors, detailed statements of the 
ect national taxes they are paying on land or 
any industry or trade, the total amount of such 
es, and the place wherein each taxes are paid. 

Art. IX.—When the amount of tax paid is 

aal, the individual who is senior in point of birth 

illhhave precedence, and when the dates of birth 

: also the same, the election shall be decided by 

wing lots, 

Art. X.—The Governor of a Fu or Ken shall 

tribute copies of the mutual electoral list 

cong all mutual electors prior to the 20th of 
wil, and shall at the same time notify it through- 
ithe districts under his jurisdiction, 

Art. XL—When any person possessing the 

alification for mutual election discovers that his 

me has not been entered on the mutual electoral 
yhe may, within fifteen days from the issuing 









































The Constitution provides that in each Fu and Kenthe fifteen 
sale inhabitants paying the highest amount of taxes shall 
Irct one of their number to the louse of Peers. ‘This is the 
‘mutual election "” referred to above.—Eo. 7.41.] 
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of the notification mentioned in the preceding 
Article, forward anotice to the Governor of « Fu or 
Ker, stating his reasons and furnishing corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

Any person possessing the qualification for 
mutual election may, whenever he discovers that 
an individual who has not such qualification is 
entered on the mutual electoral list, demand cor- 
rection according to the process mentioned in the 
preceding clause. 


No notice that is forwarded after the lapse of 
the proper period, shall have effect. 

Art, XIL.—Upon receipt of such notice as is men- 
tioned in the preceding Article, the Governor of a 
Fu or Ken shall decide the matter within twenty 
days from the day on which such notice was re- 
ceived, When a correction is made in the list as 
the result of such decision, the fact shall be com- 
municated to the persons concerned, and it shall 
at the same time be notified throughout the districts 
under the jurisdiction of the Governor, 

Art. XITL—The rst of June shall be fixed as 
the date of settlement of the mutual electoral list. 

Art. XIV.—The election shall be held at the 
Fu or Ken Office on the roth of June, and the 
Governor of the Fu or Ken or his delegate shali 
superintend it. 

Art. XV.—The Governor of a Fu or Ken shall 
fix the hour at which voting is to take place, 
and shall send a written communication to the 
same effect to every mutual elector, at least seven 
days previous to the daté of election. 

Art, XVL—Matual electors shall vote by at- 
tending personally at the place of election. 


On the ballot ticket shall be stated the names of 
the person to be elected, and the names of the 
elector, 

Art. XVIL.—When any mutual elector is unable 
to attend the place of election on account of sick- 
ness or other cause, he may entrust his ballot to 
another mutual elector, by sealing it and placing on 
the envelope his signature and stamp, and further 
by accompanying it with the certificate of a medical 
practioner or a statement of the circumstances, 

Art. XVIIL—After voting, the chief officer of 
election shall count and inspect the ballots in the 
presence of the mutual electors, and shall acquaint 
them with the result of the voting. In case the 
elected person is not present the fact shall be at 
once notified to him by a written communication. 

Ait, XIX.—When there is any doubt as to the 
regularity of a ballot, it shall be decided by the 
chief officer of election. 

The candidate who has obtained a 
ty of votes, shall be declared elected. 

When the number of votes is equal, the i 
dividual who is senior in point of birth shall be 
declared elected, and when the dates of birth are 
also the same, it shall be decided by drawing lots. 

Art. XXI.—When the elected person declines 
to accept election, the person who has obtained the 
next relative majority shall be declared elected. 

The period diting which an elected person may 
decline election, shall be ten days after the date of 
election. 

Art. XXIL—When a candidate has been elect- 
ed, the Governor of the Fu or Ken shall repost to 
the Minister President of State, stating the quali- 
fication of the elected person and the circum- 
stances of the election. 

Art. XXIII—The chief officer of election shall 
prepare minutes of the election, in which shall be 
entered all matters relating to the election, and 
to this he shall “affix his signature and stamp. 
A duplicate copy of the same shall be sent to the 
House of Peers. 

Art. XXIV.—When a vacancy occurs among 




















the Members, the President shall report the 
matter to the Emperor, and an Imperial Order 
shall be issued, ordering the Fu or Ken con- 
cerned to hold a bye election. 

The date and procedure of carrying out such 
by election, shall be the same as in the case 
of an ordinary election, 

Art. XXV.—The term of service of a member 
so elected at a bye election shall correspond with 
that of his predecessor. 

Art. XXVI.—The period for instituting causes 
in the House of Peers, in accordance with Article 
IX. of the Imperial Ordinance concerning the 
House of Peers, shall be limited to ten days after 
the opening of the said House. 














To rue Drar.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it rree to any 
Person who applies to Nicuo.son, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. May r.ty. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
dg 
AN EXPLANATION. 











, Sir,—It is with justice and propriety that some 
amendments should be suggested in the criticisms 
which appeared in your columns last Saturday, 
June Isl, on the Closing Exercises of the Woman's 
Union Mission School, 212 Bluff. 

In the remarks upon the music this mistaken 
statement occurs :—*It was noticeable that these 
fine voices belonged, for the most part, to Eura- 
sians.” Being perfectly cognizant of the facts in 
the case, allow me to say that, on the contrary, 
all the leading voices belonged to Japanese giris. 

The poems and essays on that occasion were 
expressive of the highest and most refined senti- 
ment—the religious. ‘They were rendered (as 
Mrs. Pierson remarked), with only two or three 
exceptions, by the younger members of the school. 
‘Their pronunciation was, however, excellent; and 
their enunciation so clear and distinct that every 
word was intelligible in the most remote part of 
the large andience-room, The quict case and 
grace with which those young girls appeared, for 
the first time, before a foreign assembly, were 
worthy of great commendation. ‘These remaiks 
have been elicited by a sense of justice froma 
friend of Christian education. 

Your obedient servant, 


June 4th, 1889. 


w. 





THE HOGAKUSHI. 


To THE Epiror of tHe “Japan Matt? 

Str,—In the correspondence columns of your 
issue of the 6th we were favoured with a fresh ex- 
position of the resolution of the Hdgakushi, It 
will scarcely be denied that some further ex- 
planation was wanted. Let us see how far A 
Junior Mégakushi” succeeds in his attempt to 
enlighten us as to the real aims and arguments 
of tie body he represents. 

In the first place your correspondent refers us 
to the “magnitude, difficulty, and danger of 
codification, even understood in ils ordinary or 
European sense.” On consulting the text of the 
resolution itself, we find that the only evidence 
adduced in support of this statement is founded 
on the supposition that Germany and England 
“have not yet promulgated their codes.” In your 
article of the 29th ultimo you justly objected to 
the incorrectness and irrelevancy of this asser- 
tion; itis even more irrelevant than would at 
first’ sight appear. ‘The German Criminal and 
“ommercial Codes, as well as the Codes of 
Procedure, were promulgated several years 
ago, so that the Mégukushi’s argument can at 
most be made to apply to the Civil Code, and 
even then the argument, shorn of the greater por- 
tion of ils strength, loses any force it might have 
retained for the purpose of this agitation, when we 
remember that the new Civil Code will merely re- 
place codes already existing. 

One would imagine from the words of the reso- 
lution that England had devoted all her energies 
to codification and had ignaminiously failed. No- 
thing could be farther trom the real facts of the 
case. Itis tue that a Criminal Code Bill drawn 
by Mr. (now Justice) Stephen was submitted to 
Patliament, but it succumbed neither to difficulties 
born of an opposition primed with ideas and 
arguments adverse to codification, nor to the 
report of a hostile commission : likke so many other 
bills of public utility, it simply had the misfortune 
to encounter a dissolution, As for instancing Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s other digests as “codes in all 
respects but the name,” it would be as much to 
the point to mention Pollock's well-known Digest 
of the Law of Partnership, or any similar text-book. 
It is perfectly true that these affect the question 
of codification, but not in the sense desired by the 
Hégakushi Association, And yet your correspond- 
entis astonished at the terms in which you have 
characterised his statement ! 

He then proceeds to question the expediency of 
what he deems haste with regard to the examina- 
tion and enactment of the Codes under considera- 
tion. One can only reiterate that if the Hégaku- 
shi_ave not satisficd that 17 years constitute a 
period sufficient for the discussion and examina- 
tion step by step and en bloc of the laws they 
oppose, it is surely a question whether a further 
period of like duration would suffice them. Then, 
as if conscious that his protest is scarcely as con- 
vincingas it might be, your correspondent suddenly 
turns round and commences on an altogether new 
tack:— In view of the peculiarity of our present 
social condition, it (the association) does not deem 
it advisable to promulgate any code,” etc. And 
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thus he proceeds, first postulating codification, 
but denouncing haste; tien demanding that 
there should be no promulgation whatever; then 
returning lo again protest against hasty promul- 
gation,—until one is left at last with an uncom: 
fortable sense that the writer is uncertain which 
proposal it would Le safest to submit for the con- 
sideration of an incredulous public. And until 
they tell us definitely what they want, until they 
plainly and succinctly formulate their demands, 
itis surely futile to imagine that the arguments of 
the Hégakusii Association, however much we ma 
sympathise with the spirit they disclose, will 
succeed in carrying conviction with them. 

But, supposing that what the Association really 
desires is to bury codification once and for all; 
is this the Lime, now after all these 17 years, to cry 
out and tell usso? Is this the age in which people 
to be left to the mercies of so slippery a bench as 
that where sit the “ general principles of justice” ? 
Professor Hatoyama has well pointed ont the 
inconvenience of such a system. Some thirty 
years have passed since another learned Profes- 
Sor of Jurisprudence, writing on this every sub- 
ject of codification, alluded to the “now almost 
exploded dogma” ‘about certain mysterious prin- 
ciples reposing out of the vulgar gaze in the 
breasts of judges; and here we have these very 
principles cropping up again! Isitto be wondered 
al thatwhen we ave offered such a substitute in 
certain cases for codified law, some of us should 
venture to prefer—on the whole~codification ? 

Yours faithfully, BE, 


Tokyo, June 6th. 






























MITO RAILWAY CONNECTIONS. 





To THE Epitor of THE “ JapaN Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the Gil inst. you very 
propetly warned “tavellers contemplating a tip 
to Mito” notto take the 2.45 p.m. train from Uyeno, 
because so doing necessitates waiting a long time 
at Oyama. For fear that possibly your notice, 
fiom what it omits rather than from what it says, 
might deter some fvom visiting this historie spot, 
permit me to add a few words. If the tomist 
leaves Uyeno by the 6.40 a.m., of 11.45 a.m., oF 
5.40 pam. northern train, he will make close con- 
nections at Oyama, and will reach Mito within a 
little over five hours. On the return trip also 
very close connections are made. 

Yours truly, E,W. CL! 

Mito, June 7th. 
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ENGLISH & AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 








‘o THE Epitor or THE “ Jaran Matt.” 
Sir,—Will you kindly insert the enclosed c 
ping from the New York Tribuwe? It may i 
terest Favete Linguis” to know that the Webb 
Compound Engine has not had the success he 
somewhat prematurely claimed for it, and that 
despite of every opportunity being given it to 
prove itself superior to the American locomotives. 

THE ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVE NOT A SUCCESS. 
Pittsburg, May 7th (Special).—The locomotive which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company imported from the shop at 
Crewe, England, an has been testing for the last two oF three 
weeks; has not given satistaction. It 1s now being rus on the 
Pittsburg, Vert Wayne, and Chicago road, but the engineers 
have informed Superintendent Pitcairn that It isnot ae good 
a the engines now in use on the Tennsyivaniars lines, othe 
English locomotive is in charge of an English engineer and a 
machinist from the shops at Crewe. Itvcan_ make excellent 
Epeed witha light teaine bat with an average tear, hice the 







































New York and Chicago limited, it iy out-distanced by the 
Pennsylvania locomotive. When’a stop is made too much time 
is lost in getting the English locomotive under way again. Ale 





most its ob 
fuel. sf 


Yours faithfully, . 
AUDI ALTERAM PAR 
Yokohama, June rith, 1889. 


[Before accepting this as conclusive evidence with regard to the 
relative powers of the two engines, some other pasticular 
evidently required.—Liv, 7.4.) 


point of superiority is the contrivance for saving 
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GUIDES IN JAPAN. 








‘Yo tn Eprrox of tHe “Javan Main,” 
Sin,—Referring to your editorial note on Japa- 
nese guides published in your issue of the 5th 
stant, we the undersigned members of that body 
beg to enter our protest against being included 
in such a sweeping and violent condemnation as 
you have penned; and in fairness to us we are 
persuaded you will prant equal publicity to Uhis 








our protest as was enjoyed by the aforesaid 
note. We respectlully suggest that a_ better 
acquaintance with the writers hereof would cause 








you to modify your opinion that we as guides 
are a disgrace to our country. We especially 
protest against your statement that we are in- 
competent to perform the dutics we undertake and 
that we have carried the system of commissions 
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toan extent thatis gross swindling.” For our part 
we denounce the system of return commissions 
equally with yourself. We never have approved 
it, and would like that it were absolutely abolished: 
and we respectfully point out to you that by hereto 
signing our names, which are genuine and can be 
verified by application at the Grand or Club 
Hotels, and also at the Hiogo, Colonies, or Orien- 
tal Hotels at Kobe, we place it in your power to 
test the accuracy of your accusations as against us, 
feeling confident that you will not only do so but 
that when you have found out your error so far as 
we are concerned, you will do us the common jus- 
tice of publicly exonerating us. ‘That our behaviour 
is disrespectlul to our employers the tourists we 
take the liberty of doubting; we each and all feel 
too deeply our dependence on their good word for 
future eniployment to be so exceedingly foolish as 
to behave in the way you indicate. 

Some ostensible guides may deserve your stric- 
tures. We are determined not to be mistaken for 
them,’and hence this public protest and assurance 
to you and through you to the travelling public that 
we posses an intelligible amount of English ; that 
we know the various routes and places of resort in 
Japan; that a word weare familiar with the 
details of a guide's duties, and that we are willing 
and ready at all times to undertake them for a 
reasonable fee, and that we shall not augment our 
earnings by muleting either our employer or the 
Uadespeople he deals with in an extra squeeze 
There is one very easy way in which you can ascer 
tain the facts of the case as concerns us: application 
by letter or in person to Mr. Wolf, manager of the 
Grand Hotel, who has given us permission to refer 
tohim, would, we are sure, at once clear us from 
any and all of your criticisms. 

















We append hereto a complete list of the members 
of the “Yokohama and Kobe Guides Associa- 
tion”: 

















cl. Hakopare. . Katsu. H. Yamato. 

YT. Ito fr Kose. Y¥.YaMaGucul. 

S, Suzukt. FE. Suimipzu. Kimoro. 
|K. Marsupa. H.Marsu. — KX, Yastma, 
40. Onasni. R. Katto. K. Isukt. 

F. TakaGakr. KK. Uvena. 5. NisHipa. 

T. Yosutpa. F. Karo, S. Iro, 

W. Muto. S. Aoki, KK. Yamamoto. 

F, Tora. H. Oro, 


On behalf of which Association we, the only 
members now present in Yokohama, hereto sign 
our names + 
K. Tama. 
F. Suiupzv. 
I. Iro. 
S. Nisiupa, 
Yokohama, June roth, 1889. 
With reference to the above the following addi- 
tional correspondence has taken place: 





K. Uvepa. 
O. Hirata. 
S. Suzukt 


T. Yosuipa. 
Hl, Pamaro. 
K. Matsupa. 








June t0ih, 1889. 

Sin,—I have received the enclosed (vide above 
leiter) protest from the “ Guides’ Association of 
Yokohama and Kobe.” The strictures referred to 
by the signatories of the protest were based upon 
facts thoroughily ascertained. [tis possible, how- 
ever, that one of the objects of the Guides in form- 
ing au association was to correct such abuses. If 
you can furnish me with any information upon this 
point it may be useful to the public and serviceable 
to the members of the Association. 

Yours faithfully, 














Eprror “ Jaran Matt.” 
L. Wotr, Esq. 








To THe Epiror ov THE “ JaraN Mai.” 
Grand Hotel, Ld., Yokohama, June 12, 1889. 
Sir,—I am in receipt of your note of the rob 

instant, in reference to the Guides’ Association, and 
can only say in the matter, so faras my experience 
goes, that T have never heard {com any of the 
quests of any dissatisfaction or extortionate squeezes 
committed by thems on the contrary, a great 
number of the visitors leaving the hotel” in- 
variably recommend to me the guides appointed 
to them. Of course on some rare occasions I hear 
of minor complaints, which I always report to the 
quides and seek in such way to renredy their faults. 
Ican only speak for those who come under my 
immediate notice, I have bracketed them on your 
communication. ‘They are the guides of the 
Grand Hotel. 

On seading your first paragraph in the Mail, 1 
thought it rather a sweeping condemnation, ay it 
referred to acts commitied by all the guides, and 
Tam quite sure that great a number ate fiee of 
any such blame, Besides, Sir, you are only too 
well acquainted with the usages and customs of 
the Japanese, Itis in my opinion a second nature 
witl them to allow return commissions, and when 























not carvied to any excess, globetrates i, 
opinion, have no cause to complain, | 
T remember when I visited Patis sis, 
ago my guide, to my knowledge, goin. 
commission on half a dozen pairs of gloves |i 
and I was informed that it was the usisl 
to get return commissions. [have no do; 
this'same custom is carried on all over :, 
Of course this is not an excuse that this 
should be carried on to such an excess asy>,, 
T hope in justice to a great number of ths, 
you will publish their reply, and by thes: n 
give them a chance to refute the asseria, 
by your correspondent condemning allo 
T remain Sir, yours faithfully, 


















L. Wats, 
Manager, Grand Hote lis 











THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIEIT 
JAPAN. 
Sole gis 

A meeting of the Photographic Society! 
was held on Friday, June 7th, at the Chis 
Commerce, Tokyo. "Professor Kikuchi v» 
chair at4 p.m. His Excellency Viscount: 
Minister of Education, was elected to 
President of the Society by acclamation, 

After some ‘formal business, the special bu: 
of the meeting was begun, This was a ex 
stration, by Mr. K. Ogawa, of Willis's 
type process. “Lhe capabilities of the pss 
were shown by a set of mounted prints tha w 
hung on the walls of the room, The apjes 
of a platinotype print is quite differen tor 
of an ordinary photograph. ‘The image i 
engraving black, and there is a complete 
of any surface gloss. ‘The prints have, 
the inestimable advantage of being as 
permanent, in the sense that they cannes 
stioyed but by the destruction of the pis: 
port. The process of coating the paper wa: 
and that of development was demo: 
some prints that had previously bets ep 
daylight in printing frames in the us 
There was a good attendance of those i 
in the “black art,” and they all took aie 
terest in seeing the magic way ii whit 
ture appears in the developing sdlution 

Mr, Oaawa spoke chiefly’ in Japs0« 
some additional explanation was give 
fessor W. K. Burton. _ It was expiin 
the paper was coated with a mixture a2” 
iron and platinum. salts, that the li! 
printing frame affected the former, wc, 
turn, lad the power, when dissolved by <= 
veloper, of reducing the platinum si 
metalic state so that an image iu mei}! 
tinum in a very fine state of division, « 
tinum black,” as it is commonly calle, © 

‘The Society will shortly hold a came 









































day,” when, if favoured with fine weathe)* 
pleasant excursion is 10 be expected. 





JAPANESE PATRIOTS. 
-——+ 
An Address to the Students of the Eng!» 
School, given on Sunday, March 17th 
Arthur May Knapp. 
Gexriumen,—When an American 6 
Japan as I have done, to learn as well 8 
and when, as has been the case will m 
American has learned that in many thin 
has much to teach America, whiat can the + 
can say to the Japanese om that vie? ® 
his auditors so greatly excel? Whe! 
find a Japanese you find a patriot, ana! 
of his country, while Americans so oftet 
selves under the reproach of being me! 
money and devoted only to its accuntlt, 
patriotism is not seldom at a seemive!y 
among them. It ought therefore to be 8! 
hamility that an American addresses 3} 
audience on the subject of patriotism. 
I hold that Americans are far move 
lovers of money, and that in theit hearts!" 
a spirit of patriotism so strong that Ame 
| serves to stand side by side with Japan2s' 
[of the true patiot and lover of his count) ° 
‘rica surely, young as she is, has pass 
two great experiences which have show 
|tion “of which her people are capable #'" 
[those experiences an American may pe 
a helpful word to Japan on the subject? 
[tism. You are of course familiar wih!" 
jof the Revolatior when the few 2 





























colonists, fired by the patriotic spin." 


their liberties from the strong band ¢f 
fou are familiar with that because i 
page in the history of patriotism. 
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hough too recent to have yet become history, far 
nore vivid is the second great experience in our 
\ation’s life, the gigantic war against slavery, 
vhich twenty-five years ago convulsed our land; 
nd it is from this mighty struggle, in which I had 
he honour of bearing atins and taking a part, that 
shall seek to illustrate what I have to say to you 
o-day on the subject Ihave chosen, Just before 
hat war came, America, through the effects of 
ang continued peace and prosperity, was even 
sore than it is now a nation of money getters. It 
eemed as if the worship of gold had’ paralyzed 
(merican manhood. ‘The national life had ceased 
0 flow strong and full in our veins. The Ameri 
an eagle was sick and spiritless. For the sake of 
eace and of uninterrupted trade, so many con 
essions lad been made to the slave power that 
he latter thought the north would never take up 
rms for the principle of freedom, and so it dared 
o fire upon the flag at Fort Sumter. Instantly 
ie wave of patriotism swept over the land, and 
hat money-loving people of the north, who the 
yoment before had seemed dead to everything 
ut the interests of trade, became a nation of 
eroes, pouring forth their treasure and giving 
heir lives in the cause of their imperilled coun- 
vy. The spirit of patriotism came upon us 
ke the tidal wave caused by some great earth- 
juake, Always, you know, preceding such a 
vave there is a ‘strange stillness in the air; 
verything seems heavy, oppressive, lifeless. The 
ea is calm; the beaches are bare; and deadness 
verywhere reigns, So it was in America with 
he spirit of patriotism. Nothing seemed more 
tterly dead than that. But in an instant the 
doment of upheaval came, the upheaval of the 
ery bed of the sea under the flame of the coun- 
y’s maddened heart, The mighty billow rose 
nd rolled from that calm dead ocean of the north 
long the length of the continent till its edge 
rew white with wrath, and the track of its tre- 
vendous dash was marked by the broken forts, 
1e flying hosts, and the submerged banners of 
re slave power. Disloyalty to the imperial re- 
uublic will never care to’ provoke again the anger 
f that sleeping deep. It was a costly experience. 
t cost our peace-loving, money-loving nation 
undreds of thousands of lives, and thousands of 
rillions of treasure; but it taughtus what was 
vorth them all. Tt taught us the meaning and 
orth of patriotism and how rich we were in its 
easure. It taught us too, never to despair of 
ve Republic. It showed us that the spirit of 
atriotism is a deathless spirit, and that however 
ull, or apathetic, or selfish, or money-loving our 
eople might seem to be in times of peace and 
rosperity, their hearts are all aflame within with 
sve of country and devotion to its cause, It 
owed us that the old revolutionary spirit. which 
e thought dead was only dormant, and that 

needed but occasion to call it forth, to prove 
iat the children of America were worthy their 
evolutionary fathers. Aud so from out our tre- 
rendous experience of the depth and strength of 
ie spirit of patriotism when once implanted in a 
eople, an American can come before a Japanese 
udience with a word of deathless hope aid cheer. 
7ou are thinking sometimes perhaps that these 
re degenerate days for Japan ; that the old heroic 
pivit is dead; that the day of chivalry is past; 
vat dulness and apathy are coming ‘upon you, 
nd that selfishness and greed will reign supreme 
» your fair land. If you are tempted so to 
elieve, then you have bul to read the story of the 
iighty uprising of the American people a quarter 
f a century ago, and you will know that, in spite 
f all seeming apathy and selfishness and degene- 
acy the spirit of patriotisin is a never-dying spirit, 
‘vat the blood of heroes is still flowing in the veins 
f the Japanese, and that the day of chivalry is 
ever past, but will surely dawn again and again 
rhenever danger assails your country. If there 
e any land upon the globe whose people can put 
way all fear for its future, that land is Japan. 
tor better than the isolation which makes it the 
cugland of the East is the never dying spirit of 
‘Atiotism which guards its never-conquered and 
ver-unconquerable domain. But Patriotism is 
ot simply a guard and defence: it is not 
> flame out only when the land is assailed or when 
isult is to be avenged. Patriotism is a construc- 
ve virtue, and rightly understood it shows the 
nes on which the people of each nation are to 
uild up their country whether in peace or in war. 
srue patriotism I define as steadfast devotion to 
re special idea which one’s native country re- 
resents. Each nation which has any title (o be 
alled great, represents some special thought, idea, 
r principle. Each means or aims at some one 
reat end or purpose. When we pronoiince its 
ame some leading thought instantly suggests 
self, Thus to speak the name of Greece is only 
nother way of saying devotion to Philosophy and 
1yt, and the true patriot of Greece was he who 
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sought to carry out that ideal of his country, to Hifi| 





Greece up to the grand height of learning and 
beauty at which itaimed. So when we pronounce 
the word Rome itis only another way of saying 
Dominion, for the lust of dominion was the animat- 
ing spirit of the true Roman, and devotion to that 
spirit constituted Roman patriotism. ‘The end of 
national ambition for France is Glory; and be- 
cause Napoleon led her on to that end he became 
the idol of his nation’s heart, the ideal of the true 
French patriot. England lives for Trade, and her 
heart of patriotism thrills with pride as shespreads 
the white wings of her commerce over all the 
oceans of the globe. So America means Liberty 
and Union. ‘Vhe idea which America represents, 
and for which all ttue American patriots toil and 
fight is the utmost liberty for each state and each 

‘dividual consistent with the strong central power 
which binds states and individuals together in one 
compact and magnificent whole. Our tremendous 
conflict of « quarter of a century ago was entered 
upon by our people at first simply to save the Union, 
to establish the authority of the central power. But 
is was uot until it was seen that the principle of 
liberty must also be triumphant that the patriotic 
spirit of America could prevail. It was not until 
liberty to the individual was assured that the 
union could be réestablished. ‘The American 
patriot fought in vain so long as slavery was sanc- 
tioned by the Government. “It was not until the 
far-seeing Lincoln in his emancipation proclama- 
tion declared that the fetters should be struck from 
the limbs of every slave, and that liberty should 
reign over every foot of American territory, that 
American patriotism could conquer its foe. Not 
until the country was true to its idea, to itscentral 
principle of Liberty and Union, could its final 
victory he won, Thus true patriotism is pledged 
to the fdeas which one’s native country represents. 
Tt does not accept and glory in its country for 
what it has been in the past or for what it is in the 
present but for what it means, and what it may be 
in the future, He was the best patriot of ancient 
Greece who had the widest and wisest conception 
of the capacities and genius of Grecce and sought 
to realize its possibilities in the realms of Philoso- 
phy and Art, to do for Greece just what Greece 
could do best of all the nations in the would. 
The truest patriot of England is the man who 
sees in the English character and from English 
history the part that his nation is to play in the 
world’s life, sees just what England can do best, 
wherein she carries out the English idea, and then 
gives himself tot helping on ‘that. special work, 
devotes himself to the peculiarly English ambition 
for extending trade and civilizing influences over 
the world, The true patriot of America is he who 
has studied the marvellously fortunate conditions 
of the birth and growth of his country, who 
foresees its manifest destiny, and who devotes 
himself to that Spirit of Liberty and Union in the 
strength of which alone America can work out its 
destiny. In every case the patriot is he who 
learns from the history, the character, the spirit, 
the capacity of his nation just what that nation is 
best fitted to do, and then puts forth his strength 
to help his country in its special work, Thus 
patriotism you will See is not mere love of country. 
Iv is intelligent love of country, It is the clear 
perception of and ardent devotion to the idea 
which one’s native country represents. The men 
of the South who fought fiercely and with such 
magnificent courage twenty-five years ago against 
the flag of the Republic were inspired by love of 
country as fervently as were we soldiers of the 
north. But it was not an intelligentlove. They 
had not read aright theie country’s history ; they 
had not dreamed of the destiny in store for it; 
they had not caught the animating spirit of their 
land; they did not know that the word America 
meant Liberty and Union, andthat therefore those 
who fought for slavery and disunion must be van- 
quished. Had they known wl America means 
what idea the imperial Republic represents, they 
never would have fired the shot which brought 
upon them their awful desolation and ruin. If 
there had been a deeper study of the history of 
America durirg the generation preceding our 
gigantic civil war, that war could not lave been, 
But now, taught by that bitter experience, there is 
no danger that it can ever recur. ‘There is no 
school-boy in all our vast domain who does not 
now know that America means Liberty and that 
America means Union, and there is no man nor 
any body of men who will ever again dream that 
the American flag can cover a slave or that it will 
not float over every one of our great sisterhood 
of free and independent states. ‘Tins I repeat it 
is not enough that the patriot should be a lover 
of his country, He must love it intelligenit; 
He must read its history and foresee its de: 
tiny. He ‘must know its animating — spirit 
and be ever faithful to that spirit. And vow 
let us ask what is Japanese patriotism; and.who 






















































































will be the real patriot of Japan in the future 
which is before your county. It is a question 
which can be very readily answered by applying 
the test which I have mentioned. The true patriot 
of Japan is not simlpy the man who loves Japan 
and is proud of Japan, and is ready to fight for 
the honour and glory of Japan. It is the man 
who loves Japan with an intelligent love—who has 
tightly read her past—who foresees something of 
the future and who is ready to work and fight for 
that future on the line which history has marked 
out. It is the man who has found out what the 
word Japan means, and is determined to do his 
part to unfold and realize that meaning. It is 
the man who lias caught the essential spirit of 
Japan, and who does his part that that spirit shall 
be asserted, recognized, and respected among the 
great family of nations, Therefore for the inspira 
tion of true Japanese patriotism it is first of all 
needful that you the students of Japan should ear- 
nestly and diligently study your own history, and, 
feeding yourselves upon the memories of your own 

‘oud and heroic past, learn from the course of 
that history what is the purpose and spirit of Japan; 
what Japan stands for in the history of the world 
and what special part Japan is to play in the 
development of human life and progress now going 
on over the surface of our globe. It is all very 
well to study general history, to get broad views of 
what humanity has done or may do. But hu- 
manity never would have done anything had not 
cach nation played its own special part in the 
world’s economy, and contributed to the progress 
ofthe whole. ‘The broad view is good and helpful, 
but itis the work in special narrow grooves which 
alone can be thorough and practical. The 
country which does not mind its own business, is 
pretty sure soon not to have any business worth 
minding or which the world will mind. If 1 want 
to succeed in the world I must know for what my 
past has specially fitted me; [ must know my own 
special power and the direction in which I can 
best work. I may learn something indeed from 
the example and experience of others but. my 
main dependence must be my knowledge of my= 
self and of what I can best do; and if there be 
anything which I feel that I can do better than 
any one else in the world—then am I filled with 
the consciousness and the joy of power. And I 
need hardly tell you that the secret of power for a 
nation is the same as it is for an individual. I 
conceive it then to be the duty of every Japanese 
patriot, and especially is it your duty as Japanese 
students, to make the history of your own land a 
partof your mental substance, Resolve that every 
year shall introduce you to some new department 
af it. Fill up by some regular veading, if it is 
only a chapter a week, the outline story of your 
unique and heroic past, Make some noble bi- 
ography out of your great names, every year more 
familiar (o your heart. ‘Turn with new zeal and 
reverence to the pages of your nation's life, and 
strive to find out what your extraordinary history 
has been preparing Japan for; what it has fitted 
her to do now that she has joined the family of 
nations, In this way you, the students of Japan, 
can fit yourselves to be intelligent centres of pal 
riotic zeal and guides and purifiers of the national 
passion for patriotism. In this way you, the students 
of Japan can contribute more than tons of powder, 
more than sheaves of steel, more than paiks of 
artillery, more than bomb-proof forts, more than 
a fleet of ironclads to the defences of the empire. 
You contribute power—the very core of power—in- 
spiration to the character of the land, energy that 
will use the material forces for the purpose which 
Japan is to serve in the economy of the world, 
‘Arm yourselves then with the story of your own past 
and thus be equipped with knowledge to guide the 
devotion of your loyal millions to their beautiful 
land. Alveady it is beginning to be plainly seen from 
your history and character, as studied by those 
who have been watching-you with such interest 
for the last twenty years, already it is beginning 
to be plainly seen dt Japan stands for, what the 
name means, what purpose your nation is to fulfil 
in the woild’s economy. The name of Greece we 
have seen meant Beauty, Rome meant Dominion, 
France means Glory, England means Trade. 
America stands for the great principles of Liberty 
and Union, What is it now that Japan means? 
What is the idea that she represents? And I 
answer, as it seems to me, Japan like America 
has a double watch-woid. As Ametica is pledged 
to Liberty and Union, so the words which describe 
the spirit of Japan are Loyalty and Progress. And 
[know of no better combination of words to thrill a 
nation’s heart with lofty pride and heroic purpose 
than these, Loyalty and Progress. With loyalty 
to your own past and to all the high qualities 
and virtues which that past has bequeatled to you, 
your motto at the same time means your nation 
shall be in the very front of those devoted to human 
progress and to the welfare of humanity. In 
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you, standing as you do to-day at the beginning 
of another great cycle of that civilization which 
ever sweeps from East to West, in youare joined, 
as perhaps in no other nation upon the face of the 
globe, the Eastern sentiment of loyalty to the past 
and the Western spirit of progress. ‘To you there- 
fore the world looks for a judicions blending. of 
wise conservatism and ardent radicalism. You 
may set before the nations au example of a 
thoroughly well balanced people with the strong 
holding power acquired by your ancient Eastem 
training extending back thousands of years, com- 
bined with the go-ahead spirit of young America, 
and the world waits witheager, interest to see 
Japan, in this spirit of Loyalty and Progress, take 
her own proud past and build upon that pasta 
splendid fabric of modein civilization. He is the 
tue patriot of Japan, then, who is faithful to the 
Japanese spirit of loyalty and progress, who is 
ever proud that he is a Japanese, while he means 
that Japan shall ever take a higher and higher 
place in the ranks of progress; he who, while ac- 
cepting what other nations may teach, nevertheless 
joyfully and proudly recognizes the fact that he 
lives in Japan, that he 1s rooted in his own 
past, and that he must. grow in obedience to 
the law and the spirit of his own nation’s life. 
There is enough and more than enough of your 
own on which you may build the best features of 
your new civilization. For the new era of your 
political life now dawning you have had given you 
by your Emperor a Constituion, which means 
atthe same time Loyalty and Progress. ‘That 
Constitution binds yon fiimly to your past, while 
it is a geand step in advance, an open declaration 
of the spirit of progress. ‘To my mind that charter 
of your liberties embodies in a marvellous mea- 
sure the sentiment of your two watchwords, com- 
bining the wisest conse: vatism with a full recogni- 
tion of the demands of the age upon an enlightened 
and intelligent people. It is not a Constitution 
which would suit America, but neither would the 
American Constitution be in any way suitable for 
Japan, Vor America is America, with a unique 
and extraordinary past of her own, and itis be- 
cause of that past that she is what she is to-day. 
Japan is Japan with her past behind her, utterly 
different from that of America, And upon her 
own past she must build the fabric of her future. 
And just what [say of Japanese politics I would 
say of herreligion. Sent as Lam to your country, 
not as a missionary but as an ambassador of ve- 
ligion, to see whether the liberal religious senti 


















































ment of America ean Le of any help to you in 
solving the teligions problum of your future, 
ave no sympativ with those who are seck. 


ing to engraft Lodily upon your national life 
a foreign religion, ‘There are to be sure many 
features in that religion which are true and 
good and which may be of great help toryou. 
There are none of the great religions of 
the world which do not contain a great deal of 
truth; they could not have lived so long and so 
vitally unless they had been founded upon truth 
Of course, then, with your well known and generous 
hospitality you are ever ready to receive from 
foreign sources whatever commends itself to you 
as true and good in the woild of religions thought. 
But as Japanese you also havea religious past, 
and it is upon that, whatever help you may 
receive from foreign sources, it is upon that 
that you will build the fabric of your future 

















religion. And it is nota religious past of which 
you need be ashamed if we are to judge of 
it by its fruits. You have in it many elements 











of solidity upon which you may build. In the 
tefined sense of honour which characterizes yout 
samurai class, in the thoughtfulness and kindli- 
ness which you show to each other, in your care 
for the rights of the poor, and above all in your 
sentiment and practice of filial veverence, all. of 
which characteristics are rooted in your past, you 
ish a type of morality in many respects far 
superior to that of the Western worle 
build your future reli 
religion of which you 


















und if you 
ion upon that it will be a 
need never be ashamed. 








And if in building up such a religion, the 
Liberal religions sentiment of America’ can 
aid you, you can tely upon its earnest and 


brotherly help. For this is the message which I 
am commissioned to bring to you—the message 
hot of conversion but of afiiliation, ‘The true 
spirit of America does not dictate ner come to you 
in any spirit of assumption; it offers the hand of 
Liotherhood and help. And so in everything, 
whatever help you may receive from foreign 
sources, the fuundation upon whieh you must 
stand in your etiorts for the future must be 
the past of your nation’s life, The joyous time 
of the year now comes when your beautiful 
land will be clothed in its fairy eatb, and 

jnice in its loveliness, Such 
toot the cherry blossoms. can 
be seen nowhere else on the siiface of the globe. 
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only out of the peculiar conditions of your 
and climate and the art and skill of your 
ardeners such beauty can come. So it is only 





Out of your own past that the veal beauty and glory 
and fiagrance of Japanese patriotism can grow. 
Itis only by remembering the soil from which 
springs the loveliness of your marvellous flowers 
favourite poem 





that the beauty and wath of y 

can come home to your heat ts:— 
Shiki-stima no 
Yamato-gokoro wo 
Mito tuwaba 
Asahin! nie 
Yainazakura bana, 








AMF SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 
HALL. 
+——. 


A larger audience assisted on the 7th inst. at 
Miss Amy Sherwin’s thiid appearance than on 
cither of the previous occasions. Part I was again 
a concert, and Pait 2 the ptincipal portions of 
Maritana.” The concert opened with a duett, 
Love and War” (Cooke), for Messrs. Stockwell 
and Sherwin, which was well received, and No. 2, 
the ancient ballad ‘ Banbury Cross” (Wellings), 
was tastefully rendered by Miss Minna Fischer. 
The third item, Braham’s “ Death of Nelson,” pro- 
voked greatexpectations, and judged by the manner 
of its reception by the audience, these were fully 
realised. Mr, Stockwell has improved each nighi, 
and it was apparent before he had got through 
the recitative that he was in good voice, though 
there was just a scintilla of indication that he was 
not perfectly at his ease. Mr. Clutsam then 
played the “‘Spinnlied”” of Litolf, and Mr. Lem- 
mone gave a flute solo, “The Gossip,” by 
Terschak, the rendering of which must be 
tanked as one of his best efforts. 

The popular and evergreen opera “ Maritana” 
was drawn upon to supply the second part of the 
programme, and the scenes given contained some 
of the genis of the work. Vincent’ Wallace's 
music 1s too well known to necessitate a de- 
sciiption or any further reference to it. Miss 
Amy Sherwin was Maritana, Miss Minna 























Fischer Lagarillo, Mv. Stockwell Don Cesar, and 
M 





Sherwin doubled the parts of Don Fosé 
the King, the Cuard being composed of 
amateurs. In the first act Maritana gave an 
attistic rendering of “The harp in the air,” 
and with Don José was very effective in the 
recitative “Oh, why then do you sigh?” and the 
duett following, “ OL fairy wand had T the power. 
Subsequently, in Scenes that are brightest,” 
Miss Sherwin scored most effectively. There ts'a 
good opening for Lasarillo in the second act, 
* Alas! those chimes so sweetly stealing,” and this 
was availed of by Miss Fischer to the fullest ex- 
tent. Don Casar wasin great form in Yes, let me 
like a soldier fall,” but the fenrpo seemed somewhat 
hurried in “Turn on, old Time.” Mr. Stockwell, 
however, did exceedingly well, and exhibited 
power as well as quality, Mr. Sherwin sang the 
tecitative that [alls to the share of Don Fosé 
and the King in good style, but the audience 
would like t0 have head "In happy mo 
ments,” and ther taking cavatina “This 
heart by woe o’ertaken.”” “The dresses were good, 
the scenery sufficient, and the singers were well 
accompanied. 





























The high appreciation in which the performances 
of Miss Sherwin and her company are held is still 
evidenced by the large audiences which ave drawn 
tothe Pablic Hall. On Monday the house was as 
well filled as on any occasion during the prima 
donna’s stay in Yokohama. 

The fourth performance consisted as usual of a 
concert pait, followed by scenes from classic 
opera—the piece selected for on Monday being | 
Verdi's “Ll Trovatore.” “The first part’ opened 
with a duet—*The Wooers”— (Mota) —capi- | 
tally given by Messis. Stockwell and Sherw 
the former of whom seemed to lave quite re 
covered from his indisposition and was in full 
voice. Miss Fischer then came on in the solo 
“Good Bye” (Tosti) which was rendered 
charmingly that the house demanded an encore, 
complying with which she gave Behtend’s Dad. 
dy” with great taste and expression, Mr. Stock 
well’s solo The Message’? (Blumenthal) was 
lileewise so well sung that he had to appeac twice 
and bow his acknowled: ents of the plaudits that 
were aceorded to him. Ganz! charming “ Dear 
Bid of Winter” brought on Miss Sherwin in a 
very five and artistic rendering, which evoked a 
peremptory demand for a repetition, to which, 
however, the prima donna did not accede. Mr. 
Lemmone followed with a flute solo “Swiss Fan- 
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physical force” and dynamite sections in Ireland 
tid’ America to himself and his policy, as one of 
he most. bitter hostility, and generally he made 
ut in his direct examination an excellent case 
or the peacefulness, prosperity, and perfectly con- 
Situtional character of the movement which he 
titiated, organised, and led. His policy had been 
irected to securing changes in the land system, 
lich would bring peace and prosperity to the 
ish people, within the lines of the law. Mr. 
‘arnell was cross-examined by Sir Richard 
Vebster, the Attorney-General, who is a typical 
inglishman, with his fair hair and ruddy com- 
lexion, the firm walk and bearing of an old 
Lhlete, and the tenacity of a bull-dog. He is not 
oquent, except when worked up, when the most 
reiturn person grows eloquent, but he states his 
ase in a plain, dowmight, ‘undecorated way, 
hich, is sometimes more effective than any 
mount of eloquence. ‘The general comse of 
is cross-examination was this:—The history of 
vish politics before Mr. Parnell, about which 
ir Charles Russell and Mr. Parnell himself had 
great deal to say, was ignored wholly, and the 
Attorney-General came to the Irish leader’s own 
munediate connection with politics; in other words, 
> the charges against him. Mr. Parnell was ex- 
mined for the better part of two days on the 
Meged hostility between him and the “ physical 
force” pasty, and although there certainly were, 
‘specially at first, attacks on his meetings by Fe- 
vians and other physical force men, yet the At- 
orney-General, I think, succeeded in establishing 
hat latterly this hostility in Ireland ceased, that 


























shysical force men were in_his ranks from the 
veginning, and that Mr. Parnell himself bad 
Veither denounced dynamite nor outrages. Mr. 


Parnell did point to one or two references to out- 
-ages as denunciations, but even he acknowledged 
at they were weak. In America there was fric- 
i from time lo time between Patrick Ford and 
Mr. Parnell. But the Attorney-General scored 
leavily off the witness in connection with the two 
ournals in Ireland of which he was one of the 
hief owners—United Ireland, which went in wholly 
‘or the land movement and which was not an 
advocate of physical force although it treated out- 
ages in a very equivocal fashion ; and the rish- 
‘nan which was’ avowedly a physical force organ, 
and which Mr. Parnell said was carried on at a 
oss. Why carry it on at a loss, asked the At- 
orney-General, when it was competing with your 
jther paper which was making a profit, and when 
L uttered sentiments weekly of which you now say 
you disapprove? Passage alter passage was 
‘ead palliating dynamite and pointing to phy- 
sical force as the remedy—passages full of rub- 
vishy, turgid bombast about the flag of ou 

athers flying over us, and the bulldogs of just 
Jate bounding across the Atlantic (fancy a dog 
sounding across 4,000 miles of ocean), and Em- 
jet, and ’98, and the vest of the stock.in.trade 
yf the Irish patriot drunk with whisky and poli- 
ical excitement. Mr. Parnell did not approve 
of all this stuff when read out by the Attorney- 
General in a Court of justice in’ London ; stale 
soda.water can have been nothing to it. “Then 
vhy did he allow it? Well the ‘fact was they 
jought the paper with others from Richard Pigott 5 
hey founded United Ireland when Pigott was out 
of the way, and they cartied’on the /rishman to 
rive one or two of its staff, especially one James 
4YConnor, employment. “But you published it 
It the same office as United Ireland ; why did you 
rot employ hith there in place of issuing at a loss 
1 paper of which you disapprove, to compete with 
a paper in which you were really interested?” 
Mr. Parnell didn't know; he had not much to do 
with it, &e., Kc. Clealy the Jrishman was kept 
1p to satisfy the physicial force party, for which 
t wrote, while United Inland was the organ of the 
constitutional agitation, Mr. Parnell wanted to 
ceep in with both. Ow another subject Mr. Par- 
yell was thrown heavily. His defence was that 
le outrages were the work of secret societies, 
jot of the Land-League. For an hour or more 
he Attorney-General led Mr, Parnell on to talk of 
hese secret societies, who were members, where 
hey were strongest, when he knew all about them 
jist, how long he held this view, and so on. Mr. 
rhell said he knew always that the Secret So- 
ties had to do with these outrages, and tha 
hey existed. After going on like this for an al- 
nost wearisome time, the Attorney-General sud- 
Jenly turned round and called his attention toa 
speech he made in the House of Commons in. 1882 
wv which he assured the house that there were no 
Secret Societies left in Ireland, the Land League 
having killed them all. Mr, Parnell boldly said 
ris object was to mislead the House; it suited his 
purpose to say that then; but it was not true. 
Yhis revelation left a very painful impression on 
he Court and in the country, for the general opi- 
tion is expressed by the Attorney-General’s ob- 
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servation, It suited your purpose, Mr. Parnell, to 
say in the House of Commons that there were no 
no Secret Societies, and you said it; it suits your 
purpose now to say that Secret Societies were in 
full activity, and you say it.” Mr. Parnell is 
still in the box, and will be followed by Davitt, 
O'Brien, and other Irish members. 
‘Lhe picture season is once more upon us. The 
Royal Acadamy Banquet took place on the 4th 
and was attended as usual by the principal cele- 
brities of the country. The President in the course 
of his speech, referring to the present exhibition, 
described it in the following mellifluous styl 
“OF the exhibition inaugurated yesterday, I 
would say it seems to me remarkable in two re- 
spects—it is remarkable for the high average level 
which it maintains, and remarkable through its 
many-sidedness and catholicity. Every class of 
subject is here seen treated ; no shade of artistic 
temperament seems unexpressed from tempera- 
ment which cleaves reverently to tradition to that 
which is bent on modern things. Allegories are 
here with their abstractions, and homeliest scenes 
with their infinite humanity; the classic mood, 
the romantic, the life of our own day in town 
and field—all these are here. On all hands, 
too, we are made aware of that deep-lying 
love of the fair face of nature, which is another 
mark of our race, and on every side, as we might 
expect, we meet the sea; we find it in every 
temper, here troubled, tossing silver foam ina 
blinding silver light, there silent purple like the 
night, there again radiant with all sapphire in the 
The number of pictures sent in this year 


























moon 
was some 12,000, five-sixihs of which were rejected 
leaving about 1,700. ‘The contributions from fa- 
mous studios are nof so striking, but those from 
non-Academicians are of considerable merit. 
‘The foreign pictures are few and not of the first 
importance, and the portraits hardly reach the 
level of former years. The exhibition is strong 
in landscapes. ‘There are but few claimants for 
the title of ‘Lhe picture of the year,” but Mr. 
Orchardson’s “Young Duke” may perhaps be 
regarded asthe one. A banquet is taking place 
ina spacious room hung with tapestry, and in 
front is a large table, a wreath of roses, and old 
Venetian glass exquisitely painted. At the head 
of the room sits the careless young host, whose 
health is being drunk, the guests standing and 
all trying to be seen by the Duke. ‘Their faces 
form a splendid essay in the expression of human 
insincerity. The picture is one of great power. 
Our critics protest vigorously against the number 
of babies represented on the walls of the Academy; 
they are there in all kinds of attitudes, engaged 
in all kinds of games, with all sorts of toys, every 
variety of expression, of every age, of both sexes, and 
from all classes of society. Only one of these baby 
pictures, Us,” is worth a moment's notice; a little 
ragged child is out at night on a doorstep, looking 
very cold and miserable, but its unhappiness is 
not as great as might be: for it is shared by a 
ragyed, deformed doll. ‘The Grosvenor and New 
Galleries have also opened their doors, ‘The latter 
was formed a year or two ago by the secession 
from the former of Mr. Comyns Carr, its art 
director, who quarrelled with Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
the owner, and carried off with him to the New 
Gallery several of the leading Grosvenor artists. 
‘The New occupies a space in the Quadrant in 
Regent Sweet which was formerly a Civil Service 
Co-operative Market that went bankrupt. All 
the galleries, it is acknowledged, contain a large 
number of works of great merit and on the whole 
speak well of art in England. 

Speaking of Mr. Comyns Carr reminds me to 
mention that his connection with the English ///te- 
strated Magasine is about to terminate, and that 
he will be succeeded by Mr. C. Thulock Cooke, a 
young barrister, who is secretary to Lord Dun. 
raver), and who has travelled in the colonies and 
written much about them, I do not know the 
reason of the change, but suspect Messrs. Macmi 
lan, the owners of the magazine, which has been 
five or six years under Mr, Carr, are anxious to 
try anotlrer tack with a new pilot. Mr. Cooke is a 
clever man, with a keen, sharp head on his 
shoulders, though it would be idle to pretend that 
his position in the literary world is anything like 
that of Mr. Carr, who is a veteran in art and 
letters, and a veteran art journalist al 

Of the opening of the French Exhibition, which 
is the most important event of the week, I need 
say nothing, as papers all over the world are full 
of it. 
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San Francisco, May 18th. 

The Supreme Court has affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the Scott law, which absolutely pro- 
hibits the landing of Chinamen in this country, 
even though they are holders of certificates of 
prior residence. Under the Acts of 1882 and 
1885, which were drawn in conformity with the 
understanding between the Chinese Government, 
and the American Commissioners of 1881, a 
Chinaman resident in the United States could 
visit his native country, and return here, provided 
he had supplied himself on leaving with a certi- 
ficate that he had lived here. The Scott law 
repealed these provisions of those acts, declared 
the certificates and the pledge they contained void 
and of no effect, and declared that once out of 
the country a Chinaman could not return, The 
Supreme Court decides that the violation of 
faith involved in this legislation is merely a 
breach of morality, with which the judiciary 
has nothing to do, ‘The province of the cout 
is to decide whether a law is in conformity 
with the constitution; that nothing in the consti- 
tution requires Congress to be honest in its deal- 
s with other nations; and that therefore, the 
court is not called upon to pronounce the Scott 
Act, disreputable as it is, unconstitutional and 
void. 

It was expected that the decision would be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm here. But it wasn't. 
Only one morning paper thought it worth pub- 
lishing in full, and the only persons who-ex- 
pressed any delight were a few scamps of the 
type of Dennis Kearney, and a few Irish labour 
agitators. There is a movement to give Judge 
Field a reception, when he arrives next week, by 
way of commemorating his setvility to the pre- 
vailing anti-Chinese prejudice; but the idea does 
not strike the public favourably, and if there is 
any reception, it will comprise no one outside of 
liield’s personal friends. 

The residents of Chinatown are well pleased 
with the decision. Chinese farm hands have raised 
their scale of wages 25 cents a day, and house ser- 
vants are insisting on a dollar a day and found. 
‘Three years ago, a good Chinese cook, who did 
the family washing could be hired for $25 a month ; 
now they ask $30, and they decline to do the 
washing. Still, even at this high figure, people 
prefer them to Irish servant girls. 

‘The first trial trip of the Charleston developed 
a speed of 18} knots, 2 of a knot less than her 
contract called for. ‘Theve is some mystery about 
the trial, as the builders only allowed one reporter 
—a man of their selection—to be on board; but 
it seems that the slide of the starboard high pres- 
sure cylinder got heated, and it became necessary 
to stop the engine. No discouragement is felt on 
this account, as it is said that the Japanese Nant- 
wa Kan did not do even as well as the Charleston 
has done till she had twenty trials, ‘The truth 
of the matter is hard to get at. The newspapers 
on this coast are patriotically resolved to say 
nothing which may discredit the Union 
Works, as they want more contracts for men-of- 
war; and the oracles of the Navy Department are 
dumb oysters. 

One of the best posts in the diplomatic service, 
which Mr, Harrison thought he had filled, has un- 
expectedly become vacant by the sudden death of 
Allen T. Rice, who was about to start for St. 
Petersburg, but was taken ill with a throat trouble, 
and died on Thursday, from suffocation caused by 
swelling of the glottis. Mr. Rice’s life had been 
romantic. He came of a wealthy family of Mas- 
sachusetts, While he was a child, a family quarrel 
broke out, and in order to hide him from relatives 
who desired to obtain possession of his person, 
he was dressed as a gitl tll he was fourteen years of 
age. He got his education in Europe, and at an 
eatly age he developed ataste for letters. He made 
his home in Paris, and was one of the founders of 
of the newspaper Le Nation. A few years ago, 
having come into a property of a couple of million 
dollars, he come home, established himself in 
New York and bought the North American Review, 
which by adopting the methods of the Fortuightly 
and Ninenteenth Century, he converted into a 
valuable property. A couple of years ago he ran 
for Congress and gave a large sum of money to a 
political’ manager who undertook to get him 
elected ; the fellow sold him out, and boasted of 
having “fooled the sucker.” Mr. Rice was a 
bitter partisan of the Republican school; but he 
was a gentleman anda man of honour, and his 
death is loss to American politics. 

The prevailing dullness was dispelled this week 
in Kansas City by a characteristic event. A 
burglar had been run to earth by a detective 
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named Gilley, and his preliminary examination 
was going on before a police justice. The 
burglar and the detective sat side by side. 
Suddenly the former drew a sharp knife, and 
neatly severed the head of the latter from his 
body. ‘The turning to a policeman, who stood 
by, he nearly cut his leg off. ‘The detective and 
the policeman both drew revolvers, and poured 
five bullets into the burglar’s body; one of the 
shots laid a quiet bystander low. Gilley the 
detective died the same day ; but before his death, 
he saw the dead body of this antagonist carried 
out past him. Kansas City famous for its 
shooting scrapes, but this was an uncommonly 
good day for shooting. 

People were startled yesterday by news that 
the erratic James Gordon Bennett of the Mew 
York Herald had gone to Cairo to rescue 
Gordon. The story ran that a Cairo correspon- 
dent of the Herald had received information that 
Gordon was not dead, but had been kept pri- 
soner all these years by the Mahdi, and that 
the latter’s successor was now willing to release 
his illustrious captive on payment of a ransom of 
a million francs, The tale was absured on its face. 
But another account stated that Bennett had made 
a heavy bet with. an Egyptian officer that he 
would enter Khartoum and leave it alive, and this 
may be the case. Bennett is just the man to take 
such a wager. You will know more about the 
facts before you receive this letter, unless it should 
prove, which is not unlikely, that the editor and 
proprietor of the Herald has gone to Cairo in 
obedience to that demon of unrest which has 
pursued him all his life, in which case you will 
probably hear no more of the matter. 

Whether the mind reader, Washington Iving 
Bishop, died of catalepsy this week at New 
York appears tobe an open question; but there 
is no question that an autopsy was performed 
on his remains, and that his brain was taken 
out, cleaned, and weighed. He was subject 
to cataleptic attacks, in which he would be for 
hours in a trance, to all appearance dead, and 
would subsequently come to life apparently un- 
injured. He was greatly worried by a dread 
that in one of these attacks, he would be given up 
for dead, and handed over to the doctors, and he 
had expressly warned his mother that such might 
be the case. According to his friends, his appre- 
hension was prophetic. On ‘Tuesday, he had a 
fit, and apparently: passed out of life. Three 
doctors declared that he was dead, and proceeded 
to cut him up. His mother and other friends 
declare that he was not dead, but merely in a 
cataleptic trance. ‘The authorities share their 
opinion, for the three doctors have been arrested 
on acharge of manslaughter, and held in $2,500 
bail. The inquest will take place next week. 
Bishop was a crank, of whose sanity suspicions 
were often entertained. He certainly possessed the 
gift of mind-reading in a remarkable degree. He 
gave exhibitions in this city which puzzled the 
doctors, and would have puzzled Labouchere him- 
self. On one occasion, a watch was concealed by 
a member of the audience who could not have 
been in collusion with him. Bishop was asked to 
find the watch. He left the lecture room, took a 
carriage, drove a mile to a well-known hotel, enter- 
ed the office, and required the clerk to hand him 
the watch which he described, and which he said 
was in the hotel safe. The astounded clerk opened 
the safe, and sure enough there was the watch. 
If he was murdered by doctors who wanted to 
look at his brain, they are on a par with the Afti 
can king who broke open a time-piece to get a 
peep at the works. 






































San Francisco, May 25th. 

‘The east is given up to summer frivolities.. The 

. great race of the season was run on ‘Thursday for 
the usual $18,000 stake, Fourteen horses were 
entered, and up to the eve of the race, Hearst's 
filly Gloaming was the favourite, but she was with- 
drawn at the last moment, and the winner was a 
Kentucky colt named St. Carlo, belonging to 
August Belmont. Her time, for § of a mile, was 
1.02}—nothing so very wonderful. 

Yachtsmen are looking, move attentively to Eu- 
ropean than tohome waters, ‘The honour of Ev 
land this year is to be confided to the Valkyrie, 
Lord Dunraven’s new yacht, of which great things 
are hoped. From the trial trips she has had, it 
looks as though she would fail where her predeces- 
sors failed—in a light breeze. She sails fast 
enough in a gale of wind, Lut with a light wind on 
the quarter, she ot outsail the work boats of 
the English yacht clubs. It is odds that two of 
the three races which would be sailed in a new inter- 
national race in American waters would Le sailed in 
gentle zephyrs, in which case the Valkyrie would 
Nave no show against a craft like the Volunteer, 

In my letter of May 11th, I made some mention 
of the disappearance of Dr, Cronin, the Irish pa- 
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triot, who was supposed to have been murdered 
at Chicago, His body has now been found, and 
the circumstances are so remarkable that his story 
promises to bea famous crime. I will recapitui- 
ate them. 

On Saturday evening, May 4th, at about 8 p.m. 
a stranger ina buggy called at Dr. Cronin’s house, 
and begged him to drive at once to Sullivan's Ice 
Factory to attend toa man who had sustained a 
serious accident, ‘The doctor got into the buggy, 
which drove off rapidly: he was never seen again 
alive. I may mention here that no accident had 
happened at the ice factory, and neither Sullivan nor 
any one else had ordered the doctor to be sent for. 
Some four or five hours later,a livery stable driver 
named Woodruff says that le was accosted by two 
unknown men, who offered him money to convey 
a large trunk from a barn in State Street to a 
pointon Evanston Avenue, near Lincoln Park. He 
stole a horse and waggon, and carried the trunk 
as requested. When the patty arrived at their 
destination, the two strangers look the trunk out 
of the waggon, emptied it of its contents, which, 
according to Woodruff, were the mutilated re- 
remains of a dead female, threw the trunk on the 
toad side, paid. Woodruff, and went off. The 
trunk was in effect found next morning at the 
spot. It was empty, save for several rolls of 
cotton wadding which were saturated with blood 
and for a certain quantity of blood which still ad- 
hered to its bottom and sides. 

‘The unaccountable disappearance of Dr. Cronin 
led to suspicions that the body in the trunk was 
his and not that of a female. But nothing was 
ascertained until last Wednesday, when workmen 
engaged in repairing the sewer discovered a body 
which was immediately identified as Cronin’s, in 
a catclr basin on Evanston Avenue. — The most 
remarkable feature of the case was the discovery by 
the surgeons who performed the autopsy that Dr. 
Cronin’s wounds, which were numerous, would 
not have caused death, and that there were no 
signs of strangulation or other fatal violence. The 
man must have been alive though probably un 
conscious when he was thrust into the catch basin, 
aud must have died from shock or internal effusion 
of blood from being jammed head downward into 
ahole from which he would not escape. 

He was, as Ihave said, an Liish patriot, but a 
man of high integrity, anda fierce hater of the 
frauds who live by firing the h heart, and 
gathering nickels from Irish servant girls. He 
was a political speaker, and was not slow to de- 
nounce professional agitators. It is universally 
believed at Chicago that he had obtained a know- 
ledge of the malversation of certain [vish relief 
funds which had been entrusted to dishonest 
hands, and that the knaves who had stolen 
the money murdered him to prevent — his 
denouncing them. Leading Irishmen have a 
theory that Queen Victoria had become convinced 
that “this honest physician had determined to 
abandon his patients and to cross the water in 
order to take her life; and that she resolved to 
anticipate him by sticking him into a sewer head 
first. But I am bound to say that this theory 
does not find believers except among advanced 

The head of the Irish party in Chicago 
der Sullivan, who, so far as 1 know, isa 
of eminence and a gentleman, [tis hardl. 
credible that he could have had any thing to do 
with afoul murder. Yet it is a fact that in his 
denunciations of (false Irishmen,” poor Cronin 
often picked him out as a type. A queer lot, these 
Trish pai 

A curious lawsuit has been instituted in the East. 
Ata watering place not unknown to fame, a young 
man, at the hour allotted to males, took a swim in 
the bay. He happened to be alone. As he was 
dispor the water, two belles of the season 
passed that way, and noticing the swimmer, and 
his male habiliments which he had left on the 
beach, thought it would be a good joke to hide 
them. ‘The swimmer presently heard their loud 
screams of laughter, and realised his predicament. 
He had expected no spectators, and was absolute- 
ly in the costume of Adam before the fall. He 
couldn't even veach a fig leaf. But a board, un- 
happily very w , Nappening to float by 
seized it, and bearing it before him like a shi 
advanced on the enemy. The gi 
the swimmer landed, if they were hidden bel 
tees, he couldn't find them, and he set to work to 
discover his clothes. Unfortunately they had been 
hidden with such skill that his search proved 
fruitless, and after many minutes spent in wander- 
ing up and down the beach with chattering teeth, 
he resolved to make a break for the hotel. The 
shrieks which echoed from the balcony when 
a man was seen approaching with head-long 
speed in the attire of a troglodyte, carryin 
before him a wooden weapon which looked like 








































































































the club of a _ Motka Indian, may be ima- 
gined. That night, the escapade was the sole 





— 
topic of conversation. ‘The ladi 
cut the offender, who was accucl qt! 
performed his feat to win a bet ang jo 
self was laid up in bed with incipien prc” 
nia. When he got well, he directed Pp 
to commence proceedings against the two 1; be 
of his garments. hey 
At noon to-day, the Nicaragua Canal Con 
steamer Alvina sailed from New Yok in'c 
town with fifty engineers and workmen a. 
quantity of tools and supplies to be unl 
Construction of the Nicaragua Canals 
steamers will follow at short. hntervale. ‘The 
neers who made the last survey for tie ca 
still at Greytown with a force of some ss. 
The first work to be done will be the con, 
of a pier at Greytown, after which wareh.« 
hospitals and telegraph lines will be andes, 
and then the dredging of the first eles, 
the canal will begin. Several shiplads « 
terial are being accumulated in New You 
will be forwarded as soon as the paryy 
ground is ready to receive them. [niver 
time, the most deplorable accounts cine’ 
the Panama canal. ‘The Government af jis: 
has provided transportation for 4000 
can negroes, who had to be sent for, 
vent their starving ; but 4,000 others are » 
round the wharves at Aspinwall, in astate dls: 
destitution, without food or clothing 10 pr: 
them from the tropical rains. It loksas ti 
we should have trouble belore the end cane. 
Lreferred in my last to the peculiar dreunse-s 
under which the autopsy on Bishop theminda> 
was conducted in New York. The ings 
since been held. His mother testified that se 
Known him to be as long as six days in a 
trance. He carried on his person a card aii 
to the medical profession in which he be 
surgeons not to cut him up until there cod! 
possible question as to his death. The tix 
that he may have been dissected while sii: 
is too horrible to dwell upon. 

































SAILING RACE. 

The third sailing race of the Sailing Cle 
son, which took place on Saturday, waste 
doubt the most interesting of the preset 
‘There was no competition, it is true, m a1) 
classes except the B cutters, and not evoig! 
there to awaken extravagant excitement, 
fancy skippers will confess that the secon! 
of the course was an exceedingly lively & 
‘The weather, indeed, developed conditivs 
course of the afternoon which introduce ! 
slight element of danger for open boats {« 
squalls were frequent and sudden. Tie 
starting was at S.W., a moderate biets, 
which a rapid run was made to the ! 
Mark, but outside the mark, while beat 
the Lightship, a heavy sea was wel © 
freshening of the breeze. On the scond 
the wind. gathered strength and bee © 
very considerable sea, whicl: bothered thes 
boais greatly, The race was fixed 0 & 
two o'clock, but almost at the last mowe 











'y | was found that a flag-boat sent out india: 


North Mark (the buoy heretofore station! 
having sunk) was far out of position. Capt. E 
the officer of the day, had therefore 1 st 
and Uansfer the sampan to a more suilalle 
This occupied an hour, so that the statue 
was fired at three instead of two. Of the © 
yachts entered three stayed away, Mos 
change, and Vixen, while Aborigine chang 6 
less at the enforced wait denied hersel tie? 
of competing with Afaid Marion, and sailed 
the course in advance of the others. The 
therefore, like La Belle and Kanagata,|he 
presentative of her class. ‘The boats crossed! 
welltogether. La Belle, handled with east." 
over toleeward, Molly Bazwn crossing under 

ther flagboat immediately alter, followed by 
Maud, Kanagawa, Daimyo, Maid Mar 
Lady Louise in the order named. the 
was handiest with her spinnaker which shes 
bowsprit end; Kanagawa and Maid Mar 
hardly less prompt; Daimyo was slosh” 
when she did spread her great wing sl¢ " 
along ata lively rate. Princess Maud keep’ 
topsail on deck gradually {ell behind # 

La Belle, and even after setting it age 

singular fashion. Lady Louise lost a gia 

ground by trouble and delay in getting le 
naker to dvaw. Matd Marion, ot cous * 

took the lead, but the Doctor well mai! 

the advantage that he had at the stat, f° 
the North Mark all fattened in sheets nds 
ow the starboard tack, Princess Maud alovet 
round as soon as she could clear the bv)’ 
port tack and standing in towards the sf 
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"hether this course benefitted her in the matter 
tide, we shall not venture to say; the ebb ought 
en to have been running strong and giving ad- 
cntage to all more or less by setting them down 
wards the Lightship, Undoubtedly, however, 
+ standing in she had as a very ordinary 
am ‘sea that which, further out, the Doctor 
tld be seen hacking away at in great style. 
von alter passing the North Mark the latter 
ought he could see his way to getting along well 
ough without his gaff topsail, and accordingly 
ok the same in, the Maid, Daimyo, and Lady 
raise alone cattying theirs to the’ Lightship. 
ve latter, with new mainsail and a not-too-well 
ting topsail, did remarkably well on this beat. 
anagawa soon began to yearn for an inshore 
rth and so followed Princess Maud's example, 
olly and La Belle doing the same later; the 
octor, however, soon went about again and kept 
» till he could fetch the Lightship on the port 
ck. When Maid Marion at length went about 
rv the Lightship she weathered that mark with 
© utmost ease; Daimyo, however, underestimated 
atters and had to make a short board which 
used her too lose time, and as if that usually valu- 
ale commodity were not at all necessary, matters 
re so arranged that in setting her jib-topsail 
e sheet got adrift and the yacht had to be luffed 
> till it could be secured. The new cutter, how- 
er, rounded the home mark with a lead of nearly 
ur minutes-of the Doctor. The breeze had now 
eshened considerably, and Aolly’s spinnaker 
yom was a fearful and wonderful sight at times 

she set her course for the North Mark. La 
salle had followed Princess Maud right in on the 





yrt tack from the North Mark, and the way in| 


rich the little Una stuck to the cutter was ad- 
irable. The trip to the Lightship was a neck 
id neck business which ended in La Belle’s 
vour, but in the run in to the home mark 
e Princess gained a few seconds. How she 
uld gain anything at all, was, indeed, a cause 

much wonderment to those who, seeing the 
igle at which she was blown™ over during 
eat part of the way in, were at aloss to find 
tere the propelling power was to come from. 
ath craft decided that they had now enough of 
e entertainment, and the Princess took in the 
ef which she so badly wanted, while La Belle, 
iving now leisure, proceeded to reduce the depth 
water in her cockpit, and was thus able to recover 
id resuscitate the bodies of two of her crew whose 
terest in the race had not been strong enough 

draw them from this state of contemplative 
disposition, ‘The rest of the race was a contest 
stween Lady Louise and Molly. Daimyo had 
unded the North Mark well ahead of the Doctor, 
it close to the Lightship an accident (o one of 
or head sails put her out of therace. The follow 
g were the times :— 
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tically on the port tack and thus baund by the 
rules’ to keep out of the way of the other) was 
in effect unmanageable, and to avoid a collision 
Lady Louise Wad to beat up and pass under her 
stern. The story told by Molly Bawn, however, 
is to the effect that Lady Louise was not to wind- 
ward but to leeward, that the former was so close 
to the Lightship that no other boat could have 
been nearer; that she never hung in or missed 
stays or made a sternboard; that she was under 
control the whole time and that even by luffing 
Lady Louise could not possibly have touched 
her. The Commitice hold that Jolly Bawn was 
not to blame ;—which we take to mean that they 
have found no evidence of an attempt on her part 
to scrape across the bows of the Lady Loutse, and 
that they are satisfied that the former had allowed 
aveasouable margin both of distance and time. 
‘And yet strangely enough as it appears, they 
have chosen the occasion as a fitting op- 
portunity for a series of remarks which to our 
mind amount to a censure of Molly Bawn, The 
chief point was whether the latter had not cut 
things too close in the circumstances, one of the 
most important circumstances being the existence 
of a heavy sea of just such a nature as to suggest 
possible difficulties in staying. ‘The Committee 
find for the defendant craft on that point; they 
decide practically that she did not cut things too 
close; and then they go on to tead skippers a 
lecture on the impropriety of cutting things too 
close. Tt seems to us that they have, quite un- 
intentionally without doubt, been a little unjust to 
the owner of Afolly Bawn in conpling their ex- 
oneration with such a warning. 

The following is the Committee’s decision :— 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Yoko- 
hama Sailing Club, held on the 12th instant, the 
protest Lady Louise v. Molly Bawn was considered, 
and the following decision arrived at:— 

According to the evidence, the Afolly Bawn was 
in rounding the lightship, ahead of the Lady 
Louise and ina position to round the mark; but 
it does not appear exactly how far the Lady 
Louise was astern of the leading boat. ‘The evi- 
dence shows that in ordinary weather the Afolly 
Baz could have cleared the Lady Louise when 
pulting about on the port tack, but apparently 
owing to some accident, the Molly Bawn seems 
to have hung in stays, although not actually 
missing stays, and before filling had apparently 
made a stern-board, thereby causing the subject 
of protest on the part of Lady Louise. Lady 
Louise appears to have acted propetly by clearing 
the Molly Bawn while the latter was in an ap- 
parently unmanageable condition. 

Tt seems to the Committee that the question at 
stake resolves itself into the point: whether the 
Molly Bawn Wad the right to tack; and the Com- 
mittee decide that she had. What happened 
afterwards was in the nature of an accident, and 
from the evidence of Captain Efford, corroborated 














.|by Mr. Allan Owston, the Afolly Bawn's head 


sheets appear to have got adrift, and she became 





sing eo § saoag| temporarily unmanageable, during which time the 
‘lly Bacon £sis0 S9.20| Lady Louise passed under her ste! The Com 
rineas Mau =" "=| mittee decide to give the race to Molly Bawn. 

canrewe = eree| The Committee take this opportunity to express 





ALLOWANCE, CORRECTED ria, 
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Maid Marion... $3413 


Molly Bawn.. 
Lady Louise 
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$3607 





D Crass. 


Kanagawa .. 4. 6100 





‘An incident that occurred during the yacht 
ace on Saturday last, formed the subject of a 
Trotest by Capt. F. Owston, owner of the cutter 
‘ady Louise, ‘The Committee of the Sailing Club 
“ave now come to a decision on the point, a copy 
f which has been handed to us for publication. 

While we cordially approve of the action of the 
Sommittee in thus making public, not only their 
lecision but the considerations that influenced 
lem in arriving at it, we must confess ourselves 
omewhat puzzled by their report as a whole. 
Chey find that Molly Bawn was not to blame. 
Ne have not before us the evidence upon which 
hie Committee proceeded; we believe, however, 
hat some what conflicting statements have been 
nade, According to the protestor, both yachts were 
inthe starboard tack, standing to the south-east 
order to gain a point whence they could on the 
jort tack weather the Lightship. Molly Bawon 
ihead, but on the lee-bow (that is, farther from the 
Vightship) of Lady Lowise, put her helm ‘down 
Sigo about, intending to cross the bows of the 
Sther, but as stated in the Committee’s report 
jhe hung in stays, this unforeseen contingency 
Seing caused by her head sheets getting adrift. 
In this position Afolly Bawn (though now prac- 
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their opinion, for the benefit of s: masters, on 
the unfair and dangerous practice of making close 
shaves when racing, especially when made by yachts 
on the port tack. A yacht on. the port tack has 
no tight to attempt to cross the bows of a yacht on 
the starboard tack unless absolutely sure of being 
able to do so even if the other luffs. That is, 
not sufficient to be able to scrape across the bows 
of the yacht on the starboard tack if the latter 
holds her course ; but she must be so far clear that 
the yacht-on the starboard tack may have ample 
room to luff should she have to do so. 

Ttis usual in yacht racing to allow the yacht on 
the starboard tack to purposely luff into the yacht on 
the port tack, not in order to do damage to the latter 
(which is illegal if the collision be avoidable), but 
[for the sake of evidence only. Should any damage 
‘occur the yacht on the-port tack is bound by the 
yacht rules under which she is racing to pay all 
costs. 

Moreover, the Committee wish it to be borne in 
mind that as no rules can be devised capable 
of meeting every incident and accident of sailing, 
the ordinary customs of the sea should be kept in 
view, and all attempts to win a race by other 
means than those of fair sailing and superior speed 
and skill must be discouraged. 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eS 
ecrae’”” To “Japan Matte’ 


London, June Sth. 


The following is the result of the Oaks :— 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, ; 








[Reuter “Sr 






Minthe 2 
Seclusion a rite 
London, June gth. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess of Wales and their family are 
visiting the International Exhibition at Paris. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is the guest of the 
Emperor William at Berlin. 

The police of Paris have seized documents 
belonging to General Boulanger, and several 
arrests of importance have been made. 

London, June r2th. 

Letters have been received from Stanley, 
dated from the Victoria Nyanza on December 
and, where he had been rejoined by Emin 
Pasha. 

A stormy discussion has taken place in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, the Boulangists 
inveighing vehemently against the recent arrest 
of members of their party. M. Constans, on 
behalf of the Government, said itwas impossible 
that the factions agitation of the Boulangists 
could be tolerated any longer. 














TIME TABLES AND 
——+ 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Thats tuave Yoronama Station at 630, 7.20, 
8 8.45, 10.20, and af a.m; *, 1.90, 3.30, 


and 12%, 
4-25, 5,10, 5.45, 6.45, 7-45,* 8.55, 10.05, and 11,.15* 
pam. 
Tains tuave TéKvd (Shimbashi) at 6+ 6.40, 
755,825." 0, 10, and 10.50 a.m. ; and 12.20 1.30, 2.30, 
4, 4.55, 6, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15* p.m. 


ingle, sen 7: 


STEAMERS. 




















econd do., sem 453 








Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do,, 
sen go. 

Mose marked (4) run Uhrough without stopping at Teruni, 
Ieawarakic and Omri Stations, “Those. imarked (1). ran 






without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 


Kanagawa, 





YOKAIDO RAI.WAY. 
‘Trains tuave Yououasta at 6.45, 8 55, and 10.55, 
m.; and 2,25,9.40, $40, and 7 p.mj and Kozy 
at 7.15, 8.45. and 10.28 a.m.; and 2.55, 4.15, 6.15, 
and 8.35 pan, 
Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
ass sen 6, third-class sen otsuka, sen 92, ser 
, seit g; to Ofuna sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen s8, sen 34, sen 16; (0 Miratsuka, sen 08, 
sen §4, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yew 1.00, sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yew 1.25, sen 75, sen 95, 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yexoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yusoro and Mivanosurra 
(distance 14 7). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Oruna (down) at 90 and 11.30 and 
4.15 and 7.35 p.m.; Kamakura (down) at 944 and 
Tragam.and 4.29 and 7.49 pan.; and Zusaimuna 
(down) at 9.56 and 11 56 am, and 4.41 and 8.01 p.m 
and Yoxosuka (up) at 7.15 and 1030 a.m, and 2.55 
and 6.15 p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 7.36and 10.51 a.m. 
and 3.16 and 6.36 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.48 
and 11.03 and 3.28 and 6.48 p.m. 

Farns—To Kamakura, first-class ser 9, second-class 
sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, fer 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sev 20, sen 10. 























TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY, 

“TRAINS LEAVE Kozu (down) at 8.05 a.m.and 12.20, 
and 3.45 p.m.; and SHIZUOKA (up) at 6.20 and 10.45 
a.m. and 205 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 2.67; 
1.60; third.class, sen 82. 


second-class, yen 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Taxasaxt (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Youowawa (up) 
al 8 and 11am, and 1,50 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fanes—First.class, sev 75; second-class, sen 455 
third-class, sen 25, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10,30 a.m. and 1.45 and 5.20 p.m.; and Luavie 
Yowosvka at 6.50 and 10.10 am., and 1.30, and 4.90 
pam,—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS puE 
From Canada, &e. per C. P. M.Co, Monday, josie 
From Amoy ...... per C. P. M, Monday, June 17th.{ 






‘rom Kure 
vit Hongkong 

From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & 
Kobe 


perN. D. Lloyds. 
Ver NLY. K. 


Friday, June 2ist.¢ 





day, June aust. 


Saturday, June 22nd § 
Monday, June 24th. | 
Sunday, June 3oth.{ 






From Hongl 
From America . 
From Americ: 








* Batavia left Vancouver, B.C.,0n May gist. + Port Fairy left 
Amoy on June 8th. £ Geeneral Werder witht German and English 
mails) left Hongkong on June 14th § Lombandy left Hongkong 
fon une 13th. f Ci of ting Lett San Francisco vid, Honolulu 
on June 4th, Arabic left San Francisco on June 11th. 

















TNE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Rurope, vid 
+ Hongkong... per P. & 0. Co, Monday, June 17th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, June 18th, 
Nagasaki ... 
For Canada, &. per C. P. M. Co, ‘Thursday, June 2oth. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 23rd. 
For America ..... per O. & O. Co. Sunday, June 23rd. 








SHIPPING. 

Lag he 

ARRIVALS, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selcl, gth, June, 
siNagasaki 4th June, Coal —Atitsu “Bishi 
ha. 

Sikh, Biitish steamer, 1,735, Rolley, oth June,— 
Kobe 8th June, Gencral,—Adaimson, Bell’ & 
C 








0. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
gth June,—Echigo sth June, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
10th June,—Hongkong 3rd June, General,— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
11th June,—San Francisco 25th May, Mails 
and General.—O, & O. S.S, Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
11th June,—Vokle oth June, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
1th June, Kobe roth June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
12th June,—Hongkong 5th, Nagasaki 8th, 
and Kobe 1oth June, General.—P. & O. S.N. 




















0. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,530, A. Webster, 
1ath June—Kebe 10th’ June, Coal.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Mount Lebanon, British steamer, 1,555, Ellicott, 
12th June,y—Shanghai 7th June, General.— 
Buttei field & Swire. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harvis, 12th 
une,—Takao gth June, Sugar.—Jardine, 
atheson &Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese s 
Ciiristensen, 22h June,—-Yo! 
June, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen 

City af Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Wm. Ward, 13thJune,—Hongkong 6th’ and 
Amoy 7th June, Mails 'and General—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13th June,—Handa 12th ‘June, General — 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,328, Thearle, 12th 
June,—Kobe 12th June, General—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
13th June,—Hakodate 11th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, ‘Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
13th Juné,—Kobe 12th June, Mails. and Ge: 
neral.—Nippon Yusen iaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
13th June,—Yokkaichi rath June, General.— 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ava, French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, rth June, 
—Hongkong sth, Shanghai oth, and Kobe 

th June, General—Messageries Maritimes 

Co. 










1,342, A. Be 

























DEPARTUR 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, 
June,—Nagasaki, General.—P. 
Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldsor 
ie,—Kobe, General,—Jardine, Matheson 





Isb 
M. 








& Co. 

Monocacy (6), U.S. gunboat, 8th June,—Yoko- 
suka Dock. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, gth 
June,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 


ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
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Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter,| E. J. Caldbeck, Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Edwards and 


‘oth June,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Altnacraig, British steamer, 1,872, Buyers, roth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,100, Drum- 
mond, roth June,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, Gadd, 11th June, 
—Bombay, vid Kobe, Nagasaki, and Hong- 
kong, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 11th June, 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Shia. 

Saikio Mart, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
uith May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H_ Walker, 
rath June,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 

& O.'S.S. Co. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Haswell, 
12th June,—Kobe, Mails and Genesal.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hivoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 13th Junie-—Vokkaichi, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sikh, British steamer, 1,735, Rolley, 13th, June,— 
Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
13th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 4 























PASSENGERS. 


ARRD 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mis) Hiei, Mrs. Thompson, Captain Nye, 


















Messrs. Masuda Yoshitoki, Kawashima Jun, [mai 
Kanjoshi, Haseba Junko, ‘Takat ohei, Hiroi 
Tokuro, P. Montgomery, J. K. Maples, C. Ar- 


nold, J. 0 
passengers i 
sleerage. 

Per German steamer Polyhymnia, from Ham- 
burg:—Dr. and Mrs. Schwutyer in cabin, From 
Hongkong: Messrs. Kramer and Rieth in cabin. 

Per British steamer Belgic, {vom San Francisco : 
—Captain E. C. Reed, Mrs. L. G. Ross, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin ‘I, Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Geo, B. 
Moffat, Messrs. Carl Abenheim, Carl Rump, 
H. Tannor, and Gustav Gilbert in cabin. For 
Shanghai:—Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Caldbeck in cabin. 
For Hongkong :—Messrs. August Couzinet, and 
E. K. Daring in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—25 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. Dunne in cabin; 1 passenger in se- 
cond class; and 63 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Chan Wai Kai, 
and Mr. S. Barff in cabin, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong, vid Amoy:—Rev. and Mrs. S. 
Mosley, Captain P. R. Simonds, Mr, R. D, Robisou 

ind servant, and Mr. Georges G: in cabin, 
For San Francisco: Mrs. O. Shaw, Captain am 
Mrs. C. H. Nelson, Mrs. W. S. Crowell, and Mr. 
John A, Patterson in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. J. Arikawa, T. Yamanouchi, 
J. Koyama, and G. ‘Tsukada In cabin; and 23 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Count Lanohowski, and Mr. C. M. Ford in 
cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—5 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong, vid 
Shanghai and Kobe :—The Marquis, and Count 
de Chassecoup Laubat, Mr. Wood, Simon 
Veiz, Mr. Yoshikawa, Mr. ind Mrs. Sanjiro, Miss 
Sanjiro, Mr. and Mrs. Sh Sent, Mr. A. Yuen, 
Mrs. Kleinwachter, Mr. Louis Wiener, and Mr. 
Thomas W. Duff in cabin, 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid: Kobe:—Mrs. T. B. Wright, Dr. K. Yoshi- 
jatsu, Messrs. K. Yamaguchi, O. Naomichi, 
Asakawa, S. Oguri, K. Morokuzu, K. Maeda, 
Hagiwara, S. Tsuboi, K. Tsuruda, C. Talier, 
W. G. Showler, Nicolson, A. Bos, K. Yamada, 
Jean Made, John Johnson, and Baron de Gunz- 
burg in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 

S. Tokito in cabin; Messrs. S. Iwase 
and D. ‘Takigawa in second class; and 42. pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. Toms in second class; and 5 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Dr. Smith, Dr. A. P. Peck, Mr. 
and Mrs, Kataoka, Miss A. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, 





klen, and C. Rhode in cabin; 2 
second class; and 6 passengers in 







































































infant, Messrs. M. Mess, Mori, Takeshita, Isobe, 
Kobayashi, Matsuki, Ishii, C. Ramp, Umura 
Roth, R. M. Parker, and M. Omori in cabin; 
Mrs. Mori, Mrs. Tamura, Mrs. Takeshita and 
child, and Mrs. Matsuki and child in second class ; 
and 78 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kob 
— Miss Gillies, Mrs. Hazeland, Messrs. H. Dea- 
con, J. Winckler, H. Greey, C. M. Williams, M. 
Mess, Y. Omae, M. Onodera, M. Omori and 2 
Europeans in cabin; Messrs. Beppu, ‘I’. 
U. Ouchi, G. ‘T. Furuhashi, and S, Sueoka in se- 
cond class; and 47 passengers in steerage. 
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———— 


CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Afelbourne, for Shanghai 
Kobe :—Silk for France 110 bales. Waste 
silk for France 34 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, 
$16,000. 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th June, at 
noon; had light easterly winds, with fine weathe: 
to Rock Island; thence to port light winds an 
rain. Arrived at Yokohama the gth June, at 
i m, 

The German steamer Polyhymnia, Capta 
Schaefer, reports :—Left Hongkong the 3rd June, 
at 5 p.m.; had fine weather, with light winds 
untill the gth June, when shifting winds and heavy 
squalls, with rain and high sea from south to S.W. 
Arrived at Yokohama the soth June, at 10 a.m. 
¢ British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports ft San Francisco the 25th May, at 
3.38 p.m. ; had moderate westerly winds and sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 
rth Tine, ato.oa.m. ‘Time, 15 days, 14 hours, 
53 minutes. 

e Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Captain 
Carrew, reports :—Left Yokkaichi the roth June, 
at § p.mn.; had fresh north-westerly winds, with 
southetly swell and clear weather to Omaisaki; 
thence moderate eastetly winds to Rock Island ; 
thence to Sagami fresh north-easterly winds, 
i fine, clear weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the rith June, at 11.15 p.m. 

he Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Kobe the roth June, 
at noon; had light variable winds and fine weather 
to Oo-shima, which was passed at g p.m., when 
wind increased to strong north-easterly breeze, 
with heavy head sea throughout the night. Rock 
Island was abeam at 1.5 p.m. At 3 p.m. the 
steamer Fuyo Maru and at 3.20 p.m. the com- 
pany’s steamer Saikio Maru were sighted, bound 
west. Sagami was passed at 5.28 p.m. and Kan- 
nonsaki at 6.15 pm. Rounded the Lightship at 
7-20 p.m. and made fast to the company’s buoy at 
7.30 p.m. Had E.N.E. winds and fine weather 
from Rock Island, 

The British steamer Afount Lebanon, Captain 
Ellicott, reports :—Left Shanghai the 7th June, at 
7 a.m.; had light to fresh north, north-westerly, 
and north-easterly winds and fine weather through. 
out the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th 
June, at 6.30 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th 
June, at 2.49 p.m. Arrived at Amoy the 7th, at 
2,08 p.m, and left the Sth, at 5.52 p.m.; detention 
29 hours. ‘The Canadian’ Pacific steamer Port 
Fairy left Amay the 8th, at 1 p.m. We passed 
het under sail the same day, at 8 p.m. ‘Thence 
had light winds and smooth sea, since have had 
strong north-easterly winds, with heavy head sea. 
Aniived at Yokohama the 13th June, at 2.21 p.m. 

he Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 11th June, 
at gam. Arrived at Oginohama the 12th, at 
3-30 a.m. and left the same day, at 11 a.m. 
had moderate winds to easterly swell from Hako. 
date to Kinkasan and light winds and pleasant 
weather from Oginohama to Yokohama. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 13th June, 10.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :—Left Kobe the 12th June, at 
noon; had light winds and fine weather to Cape 
Hino; thence freshening breeze and moderate 
south-easterly swell. Ooshima Lighthouse was 
sighted at 8.30 a.m. had strong wind and heavy 
north-easterly sea till ‘midnight. On the 13th 
had same weather till 10 a.m.; thence wind 
and sea moderated. Passed Rock Island at 0.53 
p.m.; thence to port clear weather and. fresit 
breeze. Arrived at Yokohama at 6.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, report :—Left Yokkaichi the 12th June, 
at 5.20 p.m.; had fresh south-easterly and north- 
easterly winds throughout: the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama 12th June, at 1 p.m. 

Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee ee 











IMPORTS, 
‘There is little change to report in the condition 
of the Yarn Market." English spinnings are quite 


neglected, and Bombays are being quitted in 
Small lots at gradually falling prices. Shirtings are 
very quiet, but TuCloths are still asked for; 
Woollens are also very quiet. + 

Yarns.—The sales for the week amount lo 100 
bales English and 50 bales Bombays. 

Corton Pisce Goops.—Sales amount to 3,500 
pieces Shirtings and 3,000 pieces T.-Cloth. 

Woo..ens.—Sales reported amount to 1,400 
pieces Italians. 








COTTON VARNS. 

















Nos. 16/24, Outia $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Mediun 31.00. to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordi 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 23 32, Mediam 0... 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28.32, Good to Hest . 34.00 to 35.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Hest 37.00 0 40.25 
No. 325, Two-fold 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 425, Two-fold 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/44, Nombay 23.50 to 25.50 


WOOLLENS 


















Plain Osjeans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $400 to 9.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.274 to 304 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium  o.2atto 25h 
Ralian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Co me . O48 to ah 
Mouss ape, 24 yards, 

31 3 ong ty 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 5 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 36 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341), 

per th... crt 033 t 038 





METALS. e 

No change in quotations. Buyers are still 

occupied with clearances of old purchases, and 

will not handle fresh arrivals for which Importers 

ask more money. Deliveries are fairly good for 
the time of year. 














Silk now remaining, and the Markets in London, 
and Lyons are also reported to be stronger. 

Here everything seems to be going as well as 
possible for the new récolte; dealers report that 
there will certainly be a substantial increase upon 
the harvest of last season, The quality and yield 
‘of the Cucoons are also said to be excellent ; we 
may therefore look forward to abundant supplies 
of prime quality. The first arrivals (one box 
of Bushu Filatures from Hachosi) veached this 
market on the 12th instant, a few skeins of Afuro- 
yama Filuture also came to hand on the same date, 
and yesterday a few boxes of Yoshu Re-reels. 
These have not as yet been sold, but they will 
probably find a purchaser for one of the outgoing 
steamers. ‘These first supplies are neatly a week 
earlier than those of last year, 

(While writing, a fresh telegram has come in from 
Milan—" Récolte empiré” :—Crop prospects have 
grown worse, Il is not yet possible to estimate 
the damage done: and the final outturn will not 
be ascertained until next month, but it appears 
certain that serious injury has accrued. The two 
boxes Jwasaki re-reels which arrived here yester- 
day are going to New York by the City of Rio de 

faneiro, price not yet fixed.) 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, viz. the Melbourne, which left 
port on the oth instant carrying 112 bales for Mar- 
seilles and Lyons. The export figures are therefore 
41,193 piculs, against 38,674 piculs last year and 
26,318 at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No transactions for export. Sundry 
parcels continue to find their way into the interior 
for home consumption, and the ‘stock here is now 
small. 

Filatures.—An increased amount of business 
has been done both for Europe and America, in- 
cident upon the adverse crop news received from 
ltaly. In fine size Muroyama has again brought 
$670, Hikone $635, Mino $615, Aiden $590. In 
full size several chops of Shinshu have been settled 
at $615, Koshu $600, and $585. 


Re-veels.—More enquiry the last few days has 
led to a few purchases. Among the chops noted 
in the list we observe Tenjinsha $610, Five Girl 
$600. Nothing done in new silk at present. 

Kakeda.—No-business herein or in other Qshu 
kinds of any description. 




















Quorarions, 






















Flat Bars, 4 inch to 3.00 
Flat Bars, 4 inch to 3.10 
Round and sq to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted to 3,00 
Nailrod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, assorted 3-30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron... g 3.80 to 4:20 
alvanized Iron sheets 7.00 to 7.20 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 430 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per hox §.00 to §.30 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.50 to 1.524 


KEROSEN! 

About 35,000 cases “Comet” Oil are reported 
sold at $2.11 per case with long delivery. Beyond 
this nothing has been done, and the market is 
unchanged. 

quotations. 

Nom. $2.10 to 2.12) 
2.10 to 2.124 


2.05 to 2.078 
2.00 to 2.024 


Chester .. 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian 







Nom. 





SUGAR. 

‘The market continues very dull for nearly all 
soits on offer, the only business being 1,403 piculs 
of White Refined at the following prices :—198 pi- 
culs at $9.50 per picul, 350 piculs at 80.374 pet 
picul, 450 piculs at $8.374 per picul, and 450 piculs 
At $6.80 per picul. The steamer Haiphong arrived 
here on the 12th instant with 29,000 piculs of 
‘Takao Sugar, which brings the stock up to 30,000 
piculs of all kinds. Prices have not declined, but 


are weak, 










16.85 109.60 
4.00 to 4.30 

;wanfoo 3.50 to 3.00 
Pentama 3:30 to 3-45 
Namiida 00 to 3.10 
Cake 190 to 4.00 
Brown 1 to 4.00 


“XPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 7th instant, since 
which date Settlements in this Market amount to 
218 piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 193, piculs, 
Re reels 25 piculs. ‘There have been no * Direct” 
shipments during the week. 


Considerably more demand has been manifest 
the last two days, consequent upon the receipt of 
adverse tidings with respect to the new crop in 
Europe. It is reported that premature and: ex- 
cessive heat has destroyed some of the worms, 
but to what extent is not accurately ascertained. 





aie 
2 (Shinsh 
. 2 (Josh 























Nom. $510 to 520 



























Manks—No. Nom. 500 to 510 
Hanks—No « Nom. 495 to 500 
Nom. 485 to 490 
Nom. 470 to 480 
650 to 670 
630 to 640 
latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, 620 to 630 
latures—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. $590 to.600 
ilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers $380 to 590 
No. 3, 14/20 deniers «ws. §60 t0570, 
Resreels—(Shinshu&Oshu) Hest No.1 Nom.” — 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 599 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 370 to 580 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 360 to 570 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. “Nom. 340 to 350, 
Kakedas—li : os 
Nom: Goo tote 
jom. 580 to 
Kakedas—No. 2 . Nom. $60 to s70 
Kakedas—No. 24 Nom: 5yo to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3 .. 530 to 
Kakedas—No. 34 ae 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
Oshu Sendai—No. a) = 
Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2... 550 to 560 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodlai—No. 24 sy 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 14th June, 


Sreanure 188K Mg. 1887-8 























aur. Ba 

21,260 17,477 

19,547 20,484 

8 40,807 37,961 

Is 445193 38,674 
SettlementsandDirect 2 NN. ree reskee 
Freee iteaeigt [aly } 41:09 38,650 26,300 
Stock, 14th June., 850 4,350 6,900 
Available suppliestodate 41,850 43,000 33,200 


WASTE SILK. 


A very quiet market, resulting in something like 
stagnation, Settlements for the week being 19 
piculs :—Noshi 14 piculs, Kibiso 5 piculs. 


We seem to be quite between seasons now; and 
buyers appear indisposed for business, until the 
artival of new crop gives them a better assortment 
to choose from. 





We must await further details, but so far our 
Market is distinctly firmer for the balanée o} 


Digitized by eta) 


There have been 38 bales of Noshi, Cocoons, and 


Rose} at ed by the M. M. steamship Melbourne 
iOIE 
C UNIVE 





sailed on the oth instant. This departure 
biings the present export figures up to 31,375 
piculs, against 28,084 last year and 26,800 at same 
date in 1887. 
Noshi.—The stock on offer is insignificant and 
the assortment undesirable. ‘The only purchases 
have been a few bales Filature at from $130 to 
$133 with a trifle of Foshie at $62}. 

Kibiso.—One small parcel Filature at $102} 
with some Kusuito at $71} complete the list. 


QUOTATIONS, 
s—Good to Best .. 



































Pierced Coc = 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... fo ccesue $25 to 1324 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good Nom. 115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium Nom. 105 to 10 
iu, Good to Best . — 
shu, Best .... 
shu, Good ... 


o—Shinshu, Mediam. 

jo—Bushu, Good to Best . 

o—Joshu, Best... 
Joshu, Good .. 














-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 15 

o—Filature, Best selected 130 

o—Filature, Seconds 105 

o—Oshu, Good to Best «. 

o—Shinshu, Best, : 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Secon ‘ = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai Nom. 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common Nom. 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Iachoji, Good .Nom, 40 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low> ...Nom. 324 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common .........Nom, 15 to 10 





Sood to Best Nom. 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 14th June, 1889:— 











Season 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87. 
Picous, Brew bh 

Waste Silk 23,336 

Pierced Cocoons 3.404 

34,375 26,800 

Settlementsand Direct "105 dies 

Export from 1st vaiy $ 31,250 30000) 

Stock, 14th June 2,950 2,300 

Availablesuppliestodate 34,200 34,350 32,300 


Eachange has weakened again, and closes at the 
following tates :-—LonDon, 4. m/s. Credits, 3/125 
Documents 3/1}; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/1} ; Documents 
a/ihs New Yor, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7525 4 1/5. 
U.S.G., $76; PaRts,4 m/s., fes, 3.925 © m/s. {es 
3.94- 

Estimated Silk Stock, 14th June, 1889 :— 
























Raw, PICULS. 
Hanks 10 
Filatures | + 510 
Re-reels 140| Kibiso 2 2,330 
Kakeda 130| Mawata 45 
Osiu 65 | Sundries 35 
Taysaam Kind: 

Total picuis 850! Total piculs ...... 2,950 
TEA, 


There is little diminution in purchases, set- 
tlements being 14,315 piculs for the past seven 
days. ‘The demand still runs on Common to Fine 
grades, and low grades are far from being satis- 


factory. Buyers are at present paying one dollar 
to one-filly per picul more than last year. It is 
difficult to see how long this can continue. First 


pickings are nearly exhausted, and the second 
Crop will soon be on the market, Stocks are low— 
not more than one-half of the quantity at same date 
last year, Prices are firm, and quotations un- 
altered. Only one shipment to report, the steamer 
Glenshiel, which sailed on the 8th instant, with 
1,915,838 Ibs. from Yokohama to be distributed as 
follows :—1,476,821 lbs. for New York, 74,070 Ibs. 












for Chicago, and 364,947 Ibs. for Canada. 
: nt vicube 
Common . $12 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium ... 15 to 10 
Good Medium 17 to19 
20 to 22 
23 to 25 
‘Choice 26 to 28 
Choicest . 29 & upd’s 
Extra Choicest fominal 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has weakened and closes at following 


rates — 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 











1 

31k 
ik 
3.85 




















On Paris—Prival 94 

On Hongkong: 1% dis. 
On Hongkent 45), dis. 
On Shanghai— 2B 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sig 73 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 74 

On New Yoric—Private 30 days’ sight... 754 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 744 


Gs SauiPranciseor Private 30 days sight... 754 
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Corrorste Mark. 





STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 1% 
. 














surpasses all tority eaturaltragranoe, FY 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for ali.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork eatitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway's Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
aatisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammatons, 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels- in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCH: 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN Hore, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES oFp.> 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river Rasigeie, 





MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABRoap, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, £, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Ere 











And see that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s Signatare 
in Blue Ink across the Label 





° FINEST AND GHEMEST 
MEAT-FLAYOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES 
Invaluable 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for euy 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


‘To be had of all Storekecpers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 
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Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and mosteentle 
‘Medicine for Infiats, 
Children, Delicate Fe 
males, and the sick 
ness of Pregnancy: 








Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sou 
Billous Affection: 


JINNEFORD'S|\f 
FLUID. 
MAGNESIA 


ASK FOR DINNEFOR 


“THE TOKYO il 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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DEATH. 

At Kube.on the 17th instant, at 4 a.m., W. De Ruserr, 
Agent of the Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 
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SUMMATY OF NEWS. 





Tuirry graduates of the Tokyo Telegraph 
School have received appointments, 


Count Yamacata, who is now in St. Peters- 
burg, will return to Japan about October next. 





‘Tux new lighthouse on Cape Emami, in Hok- 
kaido, has been completed, and will be lighted 
on the 1st of Jul 








A METEOROLOGICAL observatory station, establish- 
ed lately at Maikasho in Yamagata Prefecture, 
will be opened on the 1st July. 


Tae laying of a telephone line between the 
Tokyo City Government Office and the Metro- 
politan Police Office has been completed. 





Iris stated that freight returns on the Yoko- 
hama-Tokyo Railway have increased 100 per 
cent. since the opening of the Tokaido line. 











Count anv Countess pi Barns propose to start 
about the beginning of next month for Hok- 
kaido overland, after staying for two weeks in 
the capital. 


Aw application for a charter for the Yokohama 
Dock Company was submitted on the 14th 
instant to the Kanagawa Local Government 
Office. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to students of the 
Digitized by 


Military College will take place on the 14th of 
next month when the Emperor will visit the 
institution. 


Couxt axp Countess pt Barpr paid a com- 
plimentary visit, on the evening of the 13th 
instant, to Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, at his 
residence at Nogé. 





A meetine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the 18th instant. The Emperor 
proceeded to the Council-room at 10 a.m., 
retiring at 3.10 p.m, 


Tur conduct of certain Chinese gamblers in 
Kobe having been brought to the notice of their 
Consul, twelve of them have been expelled from 
that port for three months, 


Ir is stated that after the Koto Railway is 
opened for traffic, an evening train will be started 
at 5 p.m. from Kobe to arrive in Tokyo about 
1.40 p.m. on the following day. 





OF 150 passenger cars ordered by the Railway 
Bureau from England, 30 vehicles arrived lately 
tn the capital and ten are now running on various 
sections. The remainder are expected before 
next spring. 





Repairs to the official buildings of the Imperial 
Household at Atami, 





ave been effected with a 


view to the accommodation of the Empress, 
who will proceed thither about the middle of 
next mouth, 





yurnal states that the local authori- 
have applied to the Home Department to 
take sieps for controlling the Soshé, who are 
daily increasing in Osaka and becoming a 
serious nuisance, 


Roxie stock for the Sanuki Railway, consist- 
ing of one engine and fifteen first and second- 
class carriages—part of an. order now being 
executed in England—is daily expected to 
arrive in Japan. 





Ir is stated that Mr. Tateno, the late Governor 
of Osaka, has offered yen 30,000 for a coal 
mine at Kokura, in his native province, and 
that if he obtains it he will resign his appoint- 
ment to the Senate in order to develop the mine. 








A project has been started by residents of 
Yokohama to establish a company to be called 
the Yokohama Electric Light Company (Li- 
mited), at Furocho Shichome, Yokohama, with 
a capital of yew 50,000, which will be raised by 
shares of yen 25 eac! 








ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by re 
sidents of Wakuya, Furukawa, and Ishinomaki, 
in Miyagi Prefecture, to contruct a tramway 
between Koteda and Ishinomaki at a cost of 
yen 200.000, as the Sendai-Ichinoseki line of 
of the Japanese Railway Company will be 
opened for traffic shortly, 














Mr. Sennosuxe, of Osaka, an old gentleman 
seventy-one years of age, was passing over the 








O08 e 


¢' Kojima Bridge the other morning, when he 





noticed a litle girl struggling in the water 
beneath. Without the slightest hesitation he 
plunged in and rescued the child, who had 
fallen from the bridge while on her way to 
school. 





ANOTHER attempt to recover the treasure lost in 
the Asaka Maru, which was sunk off Yajima 
in 1875, is about to be made. The vessel lies 
in 38 fathoms, but Lieut. Asai and some people 
of Yamaguchi are about to make an effort to 
recover the contents—mostly weapons and mili- 
tary stores—which include yen 260,000. 





On the morning of the 17th inst., the Empress 
left the Palace for the gallery of the Japan Fine 
Art Society at Sakuragaoka, Ueno Paik, to in- 
spect the pictures exhibited there. Her Majesty 
arrived at the gallery at 10.30 a.m. and was 
received by the Director, Assistant Director, 
and other officers of the Society and a number 
of exhibitors. 





Ara meeting of promoters of the elevated rail- 
way in the capital, held on the roth instant in 
the buildings of the Ryomo Railway Company, 
at Izumocho?Kyobashi, the preliminary arrange- 
ments were considered in accordance with plans 
prepared by Messis. Matsumoto and Haraguchi, 
of the Railway Bureau, to whom a survey of the 
proposed line has been entrusted. 








Amoncst Imports, the Manchester trade con- 
tinues quiet, and the small transactions that 
have been effected show English Yarns rather 
lower and Bombays, though unchanged, 
cidedly weak. 


de- 
Shirtings are also quiet, but 
there are buyers of T’.-cloths at late rates. 
Woollens are not looked at. There is no 
change in the value of Metals, but neither is 
there any life in the trade, No fresh sales 
are reported of Kerosene, but deliveries go on 
briskly, and the Tokyo market has a healthy 
tone, After three weeks of inactivity, large 
sales of Sugar have been effected, and over 
forty-five thousand piculs are set down as the 
The demand has run 
principally on Takao, though Whites have found 
takers to a small extent, Here and there a 
weak holder has made a slight concession on 
late rates, but prices generally are fully main- 
tained, Another cargo is now being landed; 
but the bulk of the Formosa crop has already 
been shipped. The principal Export is now 
receiving a great amount of attention, though 
up to date new Silk has only arrived 
small quantities. The stock of old fibre is 
but parcels on offer still command 
good prices if of desirable quality. News from 
Milan are to the effect that the Italian crop will 
be over 30 per cent. short, while the prospect in 
Japan is a full 20 per cent. increase on the 
outturn of the season just closed, and, if the 
new Silk already received be taken as a sample, 
high quality may be looked for in the coming 
crop. The Tea trade has been curtailed in ex- 
tent, said to be partly due to the high price of 
leaf; shipments have been heavy. Exchange 


has improved, and may be called steady. 
or Tae from m 


business of the week. 


in 
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NOTES. 





SINCERE as was evidently the gratitude of the 
Japanese to the United States when it became 
known that the great trans-Pacific Republic 
had agreed to a revised treaty, they were still 
uncertain as to the manner of reception likely 
to be accorded to the efforts of their Govern- 
ment by European countries, and this feeling 
of doubt disposed a certain number of the 
public to view the question in a half-hearted 
manner. It also, as we noticed at the time, 
led to an inclination among youthful ex- 
tremists to criticize the judicial provisions 
of the treaty, as revealed in the of 
the Tokyo correspondent of Zhe Zimes. But 
a more practical mood seems to have been 
inspired now that success has apparently been 
brought within measurable distance. There is 
no gainsaying that the whole Tokyo Press hails, 
with unmixed approval and joy, the reported 
agreement of Germany to the revised treaty 
The Nicht Nichi Shimbun, after saying as pre- 
Jude that until it sees the provisions contained | 


letter 








in the new treaty, it cannot offer any remark on 
the treaty itself, congratulates the country and | 
thanks the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
for the zeal with which he has pursued the dif- 
ficult task of Revision. It then proceeds in the 
following strain:—" As. we understand, the 
greatest impediment in Japan’s path has been 
the policy of combination folluwed by the Treaty | 
When the Representative of a certain | 





Powers. 
country enjoyed ascendency among the Mini 
sters of foreign Powers in this empire, he al- | 
ways adhered to the policy of combination and 
made it impossible for our Government to 
revise the treaties, unless we could satisfy the | 
scruples of the 15 different Powers. simultane- | 
ously. The result has been an indefinite post-| 
ponement of the time of revision, The United 
States alone subsequently broke loose from. the 
combination, But their ion was only | 
partial; it was simply a step in the right direc | 
tion. The present Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs is known to have worked hard for the 
destruction of the diploma 
the conclusion of a treaty with Mexico on an 
equal footing furnished the first evidence of the 





sec 





combination, and 





success of his policy, though of course a 
covenant with Mexico could not materially 
affect the progress of treaty revision with 
European States. But soon the United 
States’ Government signified its willingness to 
revise the treaty, and this circumstance gave a 
powerful stimulus to European nations, Our! 
Government, while, on the one hand, negotiating | 
with the American Republic, opened correspon- 
dence, on the other, with European countries; 
and two or three of them seemed ready to break 
away from the combination and treat with us 
separately, The only country that has tried to| 
keep up this policy is the one having the most 
important commercial connection with this Em- 
pire. We hear that it endeavoured to persuade | 
some other Powers to adhere to the old system of 
combination, but thatils efforts were entirely fruit- 
less, as all those Powers declined to follow its ad- 
vice and only a few smaller States agreed to adopt 
its recommendation. We thus see that the day of 
combination has passed away. And now comes 
the news that the strongest of the strong Powers 
of Europe has consented to treat with us sepa- 
rately, and that it hasalready signed the treaty. 
From this moment we-may be quite sure of the 


sia and France will, we suppose, soon follow 
the example of Germany, while the united ex- 
ample of three of the greatest nations in Europe 
will no doubt induce Austria and Italy to do the 
same. When the United States, France, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy shall have all 
agreed to the revised treaties, and when their 
subjects and citizens shall enjoy all the freedom 
and privileges consequent upon the abolition of 
the present extra-territorial system, we doubt not 
but that Englishmen will not be slow to bring 
pressure upon their Government to induce it to 
agree to our demands, As to the rest of the 
Treaty Powers, there should be no difficulty. 
Within the present year, then, we shall be able 
to see the long cherished object of treaty 
revision accomplished, and about February or 
March next year foreigners will have liberty to 
reside in the interior. We shall be happy to 
have re-asserted our rights, and glad to wel- 
come foreigners among us on an equal footing. 
Japan thanks the United States of America for 
destroying the first barrier in her way, She 
thanks the German Empire for having cleared 
her path in Europe. And she thanks her Go- 
vernment for having brought the matter to its 
Thus far the Nich: 





present hopeful stage.” 
Nicht. 
a*s 
Turning to the Hochi Shimbun, we find that 


nilar line. After noting 





journal taking a very 
that a few days after the new treaty with Mexico 
had been ratified, the revised treaty with Ger- 
many was signed, the liberal organ says that 
Russia and Austria are expected to follow the 
example of Germany before the summer vaca- 
tion commences. With regard to the ratifica 
tion of the treaty with America, some anxiety 
has been felt, seeing that a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate is required, and that there may 
possibly be Republican politicians disposed 
to overthrow the work of their Democratic pre- 
decessors, Hut the Hocht Shimbun is con- 
fident that no consrefemps will oceur, and that 
the ratification will be effected without difficulty 
so soon as Congress meets at the close of the 
year, With England and France the Tokyo 
journal thinks that the negotiations will be more 
difficult, inasmuch as larger interests are in- 
volved. But public opinion in these countries 
being favourable to’ revision, the Governments 
are not likely to stand aloof when Power after 
Power agrees to Japan's proposals. The A/ai- 
nichi Shimbun adds its note of rejoicing to the 
general voice, but prefaces its article by a long 
retrospect which, for the sake of its own reputa- 
tion, had much betier have been omitted. Com- 
menting in strong and unreasonable terms on 
the failure of Count Okuma’s predecessor, the 
Mainicht proceeds thus :—* From the time that 
Count Okuma accepted the portfolio of Fo- 
reign Affairs we have daily watched his conduct, 
and itis now undeniable that the foreign policy 
of our Government has been entirely revolu- 
tionized since his assumption of office. Instead 
of the mild and indulgent methods of former 
days, we see a firm and unflinching course pur- 
sued, while the plan of combined conferences 
has been exchanged for separate negotiations 
with each Power, As a consequence of this 
astute policy, negotiations with the United States 
of America haye been carried to a very happy 
stage, and we have now received the good 
news that one of the strongest of European 
Powers has agreed to our proposals. ‘This 














destruction of the policy of combination. Rus- 
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news is doubly welcome, first because it in- 
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dicates that a radical Step has been ta 
wards the solution of the Knotty questio, 
has so severely taxed our Statesmen’s bj 
many years, and secondly because y. 
that the terms of the revised treaty are, ines 
tial respects, different from those Propose 
our Government at the last conference, I, 
the intelligence reached England that» 
treaty had been concluded by this enpie, 
the United States, the London Tin: tline, 
British Government because its tardiness i 
cognising Japan’s claims had enabled the Ans 
can Republic to take the lead in Treaty Re: 
Public opinion in England being thus fo, 
able to Japan, and Germany having i 
agreed to our proposals, we hope that ie}. 
ish Government will no longer hesitate w sy 
the revised treaty. When Powers like Foy 
and Germany shall have done this, othe: 
cannot hesitate to adopt the same cou 
Japan's relations with Europe wil be j 
an entirely new footing.” The Choya § 
which at present dccupies an independesty 
tion in the world of political joumalsn, 
not fall into the blind error of the Mori: 
failing to recognise that but for the efir 
Count Inouye this success could never fs 





ity 































heen achieved. 
however, in justly praising the al 
firmness of the present Minister of fi 
Affairs. 
inimous chorus of gratitude expresseliy « 
press, on behalf of the nation, for Gens 
timely recognition of Japan's claims, » 
speaks, with evident appreciation, of i: 
minent position occupied by England»: 
necessity of securing her consent, The? 
concludes by urging Count Okums 10 
content with the partial success thus fara 
fut to carry the matter to a complete c 
with unwearying zeal and industry. The!» + 
Shimbun, the Nippon, the Kotshin Shin’ 
Tokyo Koron and others express wall: 
faction at the success achieved by Coun' (it: 
in which sentiment they are more gu 
joined by the Tokyo Shimpo. The! 
paper seems, indeed, to have some objet 
the new programme. It does not 
scruples, but they are doubtless at eciov 


Tt joins its contempir 











It also adds its voice to te 

















views recently expressed by Count 
through its columns, and reproduced | * 
Count Soyejima seems to consider tha! 
is entitled to get everything she atts" 
giving anything in return, and the / 
Shimpo, having been the means of re! 
this graceful doctrine, is probably per 
endorse it. The ai Shimpo, strantt! 
has not yet delivered itself of any edi 
nion, but judging from its brief alluso 
subject, we can see that it finds ress" 
plause rather than matter for criticis® 
do not remember any instance of si" 
animity on the part of the vernacular 
respect of a question so important. 
differences are forgotten, and all the j2u"* 
the capital unite in praising Count & 
thanking, Germany and congratulating )*! 








Ow Saturday morning. [ast about thir © 
local staff of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
large meeting room of the Yokohanz !* 
Offices to bid adiew to Mr, Alfred WO 
who lately resigned his position in the & ‘ 
to take up an appointment inthe firm of 
W. M. Strachan & Co, Whenall had as 
Mr. Johnstone, the manager of the Dep" 
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in which Mr. Curtis has served, having an- 
nounced the object of the meeting, stated that 
when it became known that Mr. Curtis was 
about to sever his connection with the company 
it was the unanimous wish of his associates 
here that he should not leave the employ 
in which he has spent so many years without 
taking with him some tangible token of the 
esteem in which he was held, not only by his 
Heagues in the office, but by the whole of the 
staff in Yokohama, There was some little 
difficulty in deciding the form which this ex 
pression of regard to their friend should assume. 
The stereotyped dinner was spoken of and dis- 
cussed, but it was thought something of a more 
lasting character would be better appreciated 
by Mr. Curtis, and it was finally decided that the 
presentation should be a Hammond Type 
Writer. Such an instrument not being procur- 
able here it had to be ordered from America, 
consequently they were unable now to formally 
present it, but on behalf of the subscribers he 
had much pleasure in handing Mr. Curtis‘an 
order for the machine, together with a silver 
plate bearing a suitable inscription, which can be 
affixed to the instrument after it arrives. Ad- 
dressing Mr. Curtis, Mr. Johnstone then said— 
In making the presentation, I need not assure you 
of the kindly feelings entertained towards you 
by your colleagues, and the good wishes for 
your future success in life which go with you 
trom your old associates, Gentlemen, join me 
in a toast to Mr. Curtis, wishing him ‘health 
and every success and prosperity in the future.” 
‘The toast having been duly honoured, Mr. Curtis 
thanked his late colleagues in a few words dis- 
playing much feeling, and the meeting dispersed. 








Ir should be very amusing to the Japanese to 
tead what is occasionally written about them 
over the water. Here, for example, is an ex- 
tract from the San Francisco Chronicle, a news- 
paper which has no sort of excuse for penning 
such silliness :—“The Mikado of Japan was 
said to have regretted some of the liberal fea- 
tures in the new constitution when he saw how 
bitterly several of the radical native journals 
criticized him. He has had his revenges on 
these journalists, however, and the record of 
suspension of papers and punishment of offend- 
ing editors is along one. ‘The severest penal- 
ties were dealt out to two fellows who printed 
the full text of the new constitution along with 
a cut representing a skeleton instead of the Em- 
peror seated on the throne. For this offence, 
which was regarded as a deadly insult to Hi 
Majesty, one was sentenced to three years at 
hard labour in prison and fined $100, while the 
other was put in jail fora year and mulcted in 
$50. “This is the kind of arbitrary power which 
Cleveland would have enjoyed. If he had had 
the Emperor's authority the plant of most of the 
Republican newspapers in the country would 
be for sale, and the editors would have had a 
chance to take lessons in manual training be: 
hind bars.” 








We read in the Fapan Gasetfe that as the P. 
M. Co.'s steamer Crly of Rio de Faneiro was 
on the point of steaming away from her moor- 
ings in this harbour on Saturday morning, a 
Japanese passenger, who had gone on board at 
the last moment without a ticket, having ap- 
parently spent all his money in dissipation, 
jumped into the sea with the intention of com- 
mitting suicide, ‘There were two steam launches 
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in the vicinity, but as some delay occurred in 
bringing succour to the drowning man, Mr. G. 
H. Scidmore, U.S, Vice-Consul-General, swam 
to his assistance and kept him afloat until one 
Mr. Scidmore seems 
to have displayed great courage and presence 
of mind. As for the Japanese, his case is 
another example of the curious philosophy 
practised by a considerable section of his na- 
tion, Like the Romans of ancient di many 
Japanese appear to think that a man’s life is 
absolutely his own, to be disposed of as he lists 
and that whenever he finds the mortal coil un- 
comfortable, he is periectly justified in shaking 
it off. The other day the vernacular press told 
of ayouth who, after a short debauch in the 
Foshiwara, discovered that he did siot possess 
two sen to pay his bill, and that the absence of 
so large a sum was likely to involve him in 
trouble. He had already been an inmate of a 
prison, and having no desire to return thither, 
he endeavoured to commitsuicide, thus valuing 
his life at something less than a hali-penny. 





of the launches arrived. 














Tue fate of Bishop, the celebrated thought- 
reader, is the subject of much comment. It 
appears that Bishop had been subject to cata- 
leptic seizures from his childhood, and that on 
one occasion he had lain for six days apparently 
dead. Like all persons thus afilicted Bishop 
was possessed with a dread that he might one 
day be buried or even dissected alive, and there 
are reasons to think that something of the kind 
did really happen. At the time of his supposed 
death in New York no one acquainted with his 
liability to such attacks seems to have been with 
him, His mother came from Philadelphia to 
New York at once on being notified of -his 
illness, but according to her testimony at the 
inquest, she was not allowed to see him nor 
did she see him until his body was shown to 
her at the undertaker’s after the brain had 
been dissected. - It is further stated that Bishop 
always carried in his pocket a paper explain- 
ing his epileptic tendency, and warning those 
about him not to allow his body to be buried 
or dissected until symptoms of decomposi- 
tion should have set in. There is a suspicion 
that this paper was destroyed by one of the 
doctors, but inasmuch as physicians are not 
supposed to examine the contents of a patient's 
pockets in order to decide whether he is dead, 
the presence or absence of such a paper could 
not have mattered much. The result of the 
inquest is not yet known, Meanwhi 





the 
question of burial alive has been revived, and 
has led to the announcement of an extraordinary 
resolve by the great faster, Dr. Tanner, The 
doctor declares that numbers of persons are 
pat into the grave before life is extinct, and in 
order to demonstrate the possibility of such 
awful accidents he proposes to have himself 
buried after the usual method, in an ordinary 
coffin five feet under ground. After a month he 
will be disinterred and resuscitated. Here is 
his own account of the project :—I have so 
disciplined my mind and body that I can take 
upon myself, at volition, a tance state, and 
while in that condition shall be buried, just as 
a dead person is ordinarily buried, in a secure, 
regularly made coffin, placed in a grave five 
feet deep, which will be filled up and the earth 
compactly put in and mounded over. I shall 
remain there four weeks, then be disinterred, 
resuscitated and fully restored to the full vigor 
and strength of my normal condition. This is 





not impossible. It is nota new thing. It has 
been succes fully, I may say easily, done, as 
has been demonstrated by East Indian priests 
and fakirs for centuries past, The study which 
I have devoted to this subject has made me 
master of the secrets of this pertormance. One 
of the principal acts is to throw the tongue back 
into the gullet, and so cause such a radical 
change in the circulation of the blood that it 
assumes the conditions of the pre-natal state, in 
which there is no respiration ; the body becomes 
air-tight, as though it were hermetically sealed, 
and the valves of the heart are. changed to a 
condition identical with that of an unborn child, 
‘This is only one of the secrets that I have 
learned from the archives of the Hindoo priests 
and Brahmin fakirs. I have killed numbers of 
wild animals—bears, racoons, opossums, and 
various other hibernating animals during their 
winter's sleep, and dissected them to learn the 
changes of the organs while in their lethargic 
state. For years past I have dieted and experi- 
mented upon my own body to gain all the 
strength possible for this great achievment, 
until now I have supreme command of all my 
vital forces, all my will and mind power. 
What benefit is to accrue from this, do you 
ask? Why, to show that pagan science has 
treasures of knowledge that the wise men of the 
Western world neither know nor believe ; that 
we do not begin to know even the generalities 
of very many forces of nature—God’s natural 
laws—which are within the grasp of far- 
advanced research, One thing especially I 
shall demonstrate—that all the outward signs 
of death as accepted and depended upon by 
phpsicians are deceptive, all save one—decom- 
position, and that alone is infallible. 1 hope 
to convince the world of this and arrest the 
prevalent custom of undue haste of burials. 
lt is indecent, outragedus, and horrible to 
realize that very many people are buried alive. 
It is a fact that every graveyard furnishes 
hideous evidence of. 
civilized, barbarous. 


It is unchristian, un- 
I have seen bodies after 
having been pronounced dead by reputable 
physicians, who, after applying all the tests, 
sincerely believed life to be extinct, duly buried, 
while a latent, vital spark remained which with 
proper effort could be rekindled, resuscitated 
and fully restored.” 





We begin to think that the Japanese have much 
in common with the Athenians of old, as those 
interesting Atticans were when Paul visited 
them. It is so easy to set them running after 
anything new. Here is all the world talking 
now of Okyo's pictures just because a fortunate 
individual happens to possess several hundreds 
of them, and to have startled the public by ex- 
hibiting a 
coup. 


multitude of his treasures at one 
“Just faucy,” cry the marvel-lovers, 
“there we were imagining that to get together 
ten genuine pictures by Okyo was almost an 
impossibility for ordinary folks, and now comes 
a big dealer in dried fish with three hundred 
and fifty of them all his own property.” Quite 
a little wave of envy and excitement was set 
surging by this astounding incident, and then 
people's fancies turned from the man to his 
motive. 





“Did he want to sell the pictures?” 

It was whispered that he did, and for a brief 

interval the ardour cooled. But presently one 

wiser and less scrupulous than the rest declared 

that somebody had offered two thousand yen 

for one of the pictures, and that the offer had 
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been coniemptuously rejected, the owner vowing |the foreign local press if he expects it to swallow 


that money should never buy his heirlooms. At| 
this the happy possessor shot up again into the 
clear blue of popular esteem, and every owner, 
or supposed owner, of an Okyo felt himself a 
man of substance. Nor did the sensation stop 
her It extended to the whole domain of 
Japanese pictorial art, and pictures only fit for 
papering out-houses suddenly acquired fabulous 
values, We are apparently on the eve of a 
picture mania as acute as were the historical 
Yet, if the plain 





aitacks of rabbits and roses. 
truth must be told—what an ugly thing truth 
is!—it was a bad day for Okyo’s reputation 
when so many of his pictures were exposed to 
the light of day. The esteem in which he was 
held has been greatly shaken so far as dis- 
criminating folks are concerned. Ninety per 
cent. of the pictures were wretched things, 
showing indeed some faint traces of a master's 
touch, but sadly, immensely inferior to anything 
previously suggested by an ordinary estimat 
of the Shijo celebrity's capacities. If Okyo 
at his best was very good, at his worst he 
was correspondingly bad, and at his medium 
he was emphatically mediocre. That is what 
the recent exhibition told us. Instead of setting 
people running after Okyo and rendering thein 
vicariously enthusiastic about other pictures, 
it ought to have shown that even such a re- 
nowned artist could do, and constantly did do, 
wretched work, and that to value a painting 
merely for the sake of the name it bears is 
supremely silly. 











On the roth inst. a letter signed ‘ Successful” 
was brought to the office of this journal by a 
messenger who gave a verbal statement of the 
writer's name and address. This being of course 
insufficient, we declined to take any notice of 
the communication until our correspondent had 
complied with the usual conditions. He sub- 
sequently did so, disclosing the name of a 
Japanese of good position and evidently excellent 
education, The purpose of hisletter was toobtain 
an expression of foreign opinion on the subject 
of the election of a mayor of Yokohama, We 
were invited editorially, and our readers through 
our correspondence columns, to choose between 
three candidates—or rather between two mer- 
cantile canditates as against one official—whose 
names had been put forward for election, Now, 
in the first place, this affair is absolutely and 
entirely Japanese. The election of a Japanese 
Mayor for the Japanese Settlement under the 
new system of Japanese Local Government, is 
a matter with which, under existing conditions, 
foreigners have no manner of concern, Our 
correspondent was plainly aware of the impro- 
priety of his proposal, for he sought to justify it 
by the very lame pretext that mixed residence 
being among the contingencies of the near 
future, the day is not far distant when foreigners 
will have a voice in Japanese municipal affairs. 
How far this forecast may be warranted we 
cannot pretend to say, but what is quite certain 
is that some years must stil] elapse before the line 
of demarcation between Japanese and foreign 
settlement! 





is obliterated, and until it is obliterat- 
ed the foreign residents will have no legitimate 
function to perform in connection with Japa- 
nese municipal affairs. 
therefore, by an indirect process such as that 
adopted by our correspondent, is improper and 
indefensible from every point of view. He 
must have a very low idea of the intelligence of 


To solicit their votes, 
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his clumsily baited hook. These reflections are 
so patent that we should not have thought it 
worth while to pen them did they represent the 
sum of the matter, Butthey donot. In addition 
to addressing this journal over the nom de plume 
of “ Successful,” 
dressed one of our local contemporaries over the 
It is the latter fact 
letter from the 
The 


morals of electioncering are not very elevated. 


the same gentleman also ad- 


signature of |“ Shobainin.” 
that induces us to extract his 


waste-paper basket and comment on it. 





By some it will not be regarded as a very grave 
crime that a canvasser should seek, by a crafty 
device, to“ rope into” 
whose presence there would be an impe 
and unfair intrusion, If he can find a journal 
silly enough to fall into such a trap, the laugh 
is all on his side. 


his political camp people 
inent 





But when he addresses two 
or three newspapers under different noms de 
plume, he exceeds the limits of the laxest 
license. Whatever may be his opinion of the 
oreign press, he will find in the issue that such 
mangeuvres are more likely to disgrace than to 
advance the cause he seeks to promote. 


Tue Tokyo papers state that Generals Saga and 
Tani and some other distinguished military 
officers to establish a society 
for the purpose of investigating the military 
history of this empire. It is further asserted 
that information is now being collected about 
the celebrated battle of Komaki, which decided 


have decided 


the short, though brilliant, career of the House 
of Toyotomi. There is a wide field for the 
operations of such a society from certain points 
of view, but itis to be noted that the world no 
longer feels any keen interest in the story of 
contests waged with medieval weapons under 
conditions that can never recur. Still we know 
too little about the manner in which Japan's 
great battles were won and lost in former times, 
and the researches of the new Society, while 
throwing light upon these questions, may pos- 
sibly inculcate also some lessons useful in the 
training and disciplining of Japanese soldiers. 


Here is an ilem which, though it has already 
been published by one of our local contempor- 
aries, seems too edifying to be passed over in 
silence :— 


In an articleon “ Prayer Answered,” in the May 
number of The Messenger, the Rev, D. E Hoste, of 
Hong-tung Hien, Shansi, gives the following as an 
instance —Last July there was over this part of the 
province a scarcity Of rain. which threatened to bring 
destruction upon theautumn crops, After the. rought 
had continued for some time, Mr Li, who was pretty 
well known in the neighbourhood, went round the 
neighbourirg hamlets, and told the people that, if 
they were willing, he would pray to Gud to send rain 
They consented to his proposal, and then, at his 
request, placed some bundles of firewood together in 
heap on a hill, which he pointed out. He then said 
that if by a certain date he named the rain did not 
come, he would place himself in the middle of the 
firewood, and they were to light it; God would send 
rain to put out the flames and save the life of his 

t. However. the rain came in abundance before 
the day fixed, so thé firewood was not brought into 
use, The people all wondered and said that this man 
certainly was a servant of God, 


This Chinese imitator of Elijah the Tishbite, 
almost as fortunate as his celebrated original, 
was certainly more unselfish, For whereas 
Elijah had all the poor prophets of Baal slain 
afler their hard day’s fruitless exercise, Mr. Li 
proposed to burn himself only if heaven didn't 
answer his prayer. One does not like to think 
what would have happened if rain had not 
come, The extinction of the foolish fanatic Li 
might not have greatly mattered, but how would 
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Tue subject of rhetoric seems to be a 
some attention in Japan. This att (is! 


|jutsz) is spoken of by certain writers 
as though it were quite unknown to! 
The lecturers of the presext day 
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Tur Imperial University continues 
guish itself by original research. Thels 
of the third volume of the College 0! 
Journal has just been publishes. 
two essays, illustrated by purer 
cuted plates. The first essay is by 
Matsujiro Yokoyama on the subject of* je 
Plants from Kaga, Hida, and Eehizen’ 
is a valuable contribution to our 
the fossil flora of Japan, a subject 
Professor Yokoyams 
were collected, for the most part, by 
gical Survey of Japan. 
classification showa thorough acd! 
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gical horizon as the floras of Siberia, Spitzbergen, 
and Yorkshire, namely to the Bathonian Stage 
of the Inferior Oolite, with special relations to 
the flora of Siberia.” The second essay is by 
Professor Yasushi Kikuchi, on ‘ Pyroxenic Com- 
ponentsin certain Volcanic Rocks from the Bonin 
Islands.” This paper, though prepared with 
great care and showing evidences of accurate 
research, contains nothing of interest to the 
non-scientific reader. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with: complimenting Professor Kiku- 
chi on his industry and success. 





“Tue Smithsonan Institution,” we read in an 
American journal, “has received a gift of great 
antiquity from the Chinese Minister. It is a 
‘jade’ ring about ten inches in diameter and 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, with a hollow 
centre about four inches in diameter. It is of a 
pale hue. The ring is known as the ‘Han 
Pek’ jewel of the dynasty of Han, an old-time 
monarch of 3,500 years ago. Court officials of 
that day, when an audience was accouged them 
by the Emperor, held the ring with both hands 
and thrust their fingers into the opening to 
guard against moving their hands while address- 
ing the throne, the emphasizing of their remark 
by flourishes of the hands presumably being 
contary to official etiquette. The ring was 
used as an emblem of submission or respect 
for the sovereign. It was recently unearthed 
from a sepulchre, having been buried with the 
owner.” 





Unner the title “Evil begets Evil,” the Ziv 
Shimpo advances a strange and, as it seems 
to us, a very misleading theory with respect to 
the origin of that disagreeable fraternity the 
sdshi. By way of prelude, our contemporary 
speaks at some length of the interesting com- 
munity of chivalrous men called o/vdodale, 
who flourished under the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, and of whom Banzui-in no Chobei was 
the originator and the most remarkable type, 
Viewed from the enlightened standpoint of the 
present day, the conduct of those self-instituted 
protectors of the weak appears to the Fiji 
Shimpo to have been unreasonable. and pre- 
sumptuous. But their existence is admitted 
to have been a natural consequence of the 
peculiar state of society in those days, when 
the custom of military ascendency had fostered 
among the warrior class a tendency to ex- 
travagance and luxury and to oppression of the 
unwarlike section of the nation. Samurar who 
styled themselves shira/suka-gumi were the 
most pronounced type of the violent, arrogant 
species of warriors, and it was the growth of 
such a tendency among the military class of 
those days in the city of Kdo—the tendency.to 
luxury and oppression—that called forth the 
fraternity of efokodute, who made it their chief 
business to protect helpless citizens against 
the lawless conduct of the samurai. Having 
premised thus much, the 77f asseris that one 
of the present social evils in Japan, the exist. 
ence of the sdsh/, is attributable to a growing 
tendency among the public to luxurious habits 
For some years after the Restoration, says our 
contemporary, frugal habits and simple manners 
characterized the provincial shizokw who lad 
come to Tokyo to assume the reins of Go- 
vernment, But with the introduction of Western 
civilization there ensued a steadily growing 
taste for luxurious habits of life, and this in 
of 








turn occasioned the corruption morals. 
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Hence, according to the rule that history 
repeats itself, the sésh? also have made their 
appearance. While it detests the conduct of 
the sésh#, our contemporary is inclined to 
regard them as a symptom of other evils, rather 
We feel 
ditfident about disputing the F#i's dictum on 
such a point, but truly it is not easy to 
by it The 
séshi appear to us to be just such a pro- 
duct as might have been anticipated in a 
country where the reins of despotic authority 
were suddenly loosened, and 
ordinary instincts of respect and submissiveness 


than as an independent nuisance. 


appreciate the parallel drawn 


where men’s 


were blunted by the wholesale overthrow of old 
systems and ancient landmarks, I: would have 
been strange if, under such cireustances, liberty 
did not somewhere lapse into license. 


Tuar the question of the sale of the Govern- 
ment railways had been almost decided upon, 
and that the Government was supposed to be 
considering the process by which the measure 
should be carried out, we noted in a previous 
issue. Subsequently rumour asserted that the 
| roject would not be persevered in, as opposition 
had arisen in official circles as well as among 
the public, But according to our own informa 
tion, it appears that although some of the Privy 
Councillors oppose the scheme, their opposi- 
tion has been overruled. It is further reported 
that the Cabinet instructed. Viscount Inouye of 
the Railway Bureau, a few days ago, to make 
investigations as to the value of the property 
ander the control of his Bureau, the Viscount 





being distinctly informed that the railways were 
to be disposed of. Thus the question of the 
transfer seems to have advanced within measur- 
able distance of completion. But there appears 
to be one important modification. For whereas, 
according to the original scheme, the railways 
were to have been sold to Azeusoku exclusively, 
it is now asserted that the shares are to be dis- 
tributed in fixed proportions between the new 
railway company, the Imperial family, the zva- 
soku, and the public at large. This, of course, 
eliminates the element of partiality to a special 
class, by which the project was previously dis- 
figured. But from a financial point of view the 
step cannot, we think, be too much regretted. 
I'he Government is surrendering a property of 
great value on terms which signify a loss of some 
li 
Japan can afford such colossal generosity, she is 
tobe congratulated. Butthe “if” is very large. 





fifty or sixty million yew to the Treasury. 





Taw great English philosopher has found a 
“ Herbert 
Spencer,” says the Chicago Times, writes toa 
friend in Chicago that the railway morals and 
the railway policy of the United States are inno 
way inferior to those of England. He thinks 
that the inter-state law is an evolution of the 
parliamentary laws regulating trains. He as- 
serts that the history of English railways since 


new target for his missiles of reform, 


1845 shows an elaborate system of tactics by 


which companies have been betrayed into 
ruinous undertakings that benefit the few at the 
cost of the many. He thinks there is more un- 
blushing corruption by railroads in the English 


House of 





has ever taken place in the Federal or 
egislatures since railw 





ys beeame public high- 
180 
members of Parliament who are simply the 
agents of tail 





ays. He says that to-day there are over 





Commons in the past decade than| 





Most of these are barristers, who owe their elec- 
tion to the influence of the roads they serve. 
These parliamentary lawyers serve their masters 
and supporters of new projects, make no sub- 
rosa statement of the number of votes they can 
command in the House, but proclaim it openly. 
Members of both Houses are canvassed openly, 
and any railway legislation involves an enormous 


outlay. In past years it’has been shown that 





parliamentary expenses have varied from $3,000 
to. $15,000 per mile, the largest proportion of 
which has gone into the pockets of the parlia- 
mentary lawyers. The legal and parliamentary 
expenses for one company averaged for the past 
ten $260,000 per annum. Mr. 
Spencer thinks that the Union Pacific scandal 
of the Garfield period, when Oakes Ames’ note- 
book contained the names of James Brooks, 
Schuyler Colfax, and others, who had received 


years over 


stock, would have been regarded as a periectly 
legitimate transaction in England. Mr. Spencer 
has placed himself atthe-head of a league to 
secure railway reform in Great Britain, where 
the total capital invested in companies exceeds 
$1.500,000,009, . Considering that much of this 
vast sym is held by persons with no income but 
that derived from it, it has become important that 
railroad property should bé placed on a secure 
footing, bounds put to unwarranted extensions, 
and intrigues prevented between lawyers, engi- 
neers, contractors, and others.” 








Somx of the correspondents of the foreign local 
press in China and Japan are of the Rip Van 
Winkle type. 





Their consciousness of events is 
awakened when these have long passed into the 
limbo of ordinary folks’ forgetiulness. Such a 
person is“ Observer,” who addresses the North 
China Daily News on the subject of what he 
calls Japan's 





omewhat spasmodic anxiety to 
conyorm to civilized usages " as compared with 
her tendency to adhere to ‘ obsolete methods 
where matlers are not likely to attract atten- 
tion.” In support of this contrast he instances 
a case discussed in these columns months ago, 
where a French ecclesiastic complained that 
“having lived seven years at Kouroume he 
found it difficult still to pass for a traveller,” 
and was consequently obliged to return to an 
open port, “Observer,” with that curious 
blindness to the beam in one’s eye that charac- 
terises so many foreigners in the East, fails to 
appreciate that the ‘civilized usage 





against 
which the Japanese Authorities kicked was 
an attempt to abuse the privileges conferred by 
passports; an attempt to live permanently be- 
yond treaty limits under the zgis of a passport 
If such 
duplicity be “a civilized usage,” the Japanese 
may be pardoned for preferring ‘obsolete 
methods.” The North China Daily News cath- 
lessly exposes the fallacy of its correspondent's 
contention, no pity 
“whose career of disobedience to his country’s 
treaty engagements with Japan was checked.” 
Our Shanghai contemporary concludes a plain- 
spoken, sensible article with these words :—* So 
far from the Japanese Government adhering to 
obsolete methods where matters are not likely 
to allract attention, it has generally been ex- 
tremely liberal in its construction of its treaty 
engagements. If the methods of which our 
cortespondent complains should be obsolete, 





issued for purposes of travel only. 





and has for the priest 


the fact that they are not sv is not the fault of 


| ae 
the Japanese ; and it is more than likely that 
ays and similar corporations.| the prosecution of the French priestin question, 
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and of the other missionaries he mentions as 
being likely to be similarly treated, is due toa 


desire to bring the obsoleteness of these methods | 


prominently to the notice of foreign powers. 
The Japanese are only too ready to throw open 
their country freely, for with that step is con- 
nected the deepest aspiration of every patriotic 
citizen of Japan, the -abolition of extraterrito- 
rality, The cause is now virtually gained; and 
Mr. Hubbard, the retiring American Minister 
to Japan, has the glory of having brought it 
about. He has accordingly, we learn from the 
Fapan Mail; had dis departure “made me- 








morable by a series of demonstrations not. pre- | 


viously witnessed on the departure of any foreign 
diplomatist.”. The Emperor's remarks to him, 
when he was received in farewell audience, 
“went far beyond the words of stereotyped 
adieu usually employed by His Majesty on such 
occasions,” and on all sides he became “the 
recipient of whatever marks of thankfulness ave 
consistent with due diplomatic reserve.” The 
Mail cousiders it only fair to state that thougin 
it was Mr. Hubbard's good fortune to he the 
mouthpiece of the prociimation of the United 


States of their decision to take a line of their 








own, and break awa 
the Treaty Powers, it was his predecessor, 
Judge Bingham, “who taught the Japanese 
that there is at least one country willing to ven- 
ture something in the cause of international 
justice and internal friendship, and it was Judge 
Bingham who won the Government at Washing- 
ton to adopt his own magnaminous and pre- 
scient views.” These are tall words in which to 
describe the consent of the United States to the 
revision of their Treaty in accordance with 
Japanese wishes, but a little exaggeration is ex- 
cusable under the circumstances, The great 
point gained is that the consent of the United 
States to the abolition of extraterritoriality in 
Japan must be followed by that of the other 
Powers; and itis also a great point that Mr. 
government to consent 





Hubbard, in advising 
to this has not alienated the sympathies of his 
countrymen in Japan. One great obstacle 
hitherto to the change now secured has been 
the opposition of the foreign residents in Japan, 
who have felt a not unnatural objection to being 
subjected in future to Japanese jurisdiction ; but 
the address presented by the American com- 
munity to their retiring minister shows that they 
no longer feel these alarms. The English in 
the Far East must feel annoyed and disappointed 
at the short-sightedness of the last British M 

nister to Tokio, Sir Francis Plunkett. 
want of foresight he missed a great opportunity, 
He has left on the Japanese the impression that 
the British Government and people are less just 
and less generous than their American cousins; 
he has left Great Britain to follow where she 
ought to have led; and it will take many years 
for her to regain the influence which she has 
thus needlessly thrown away. British residents 
in Japan are as ready—as the address presented 
to the Emperor on the occasion of the promul- 
gationof the Constitution showed—as their Ame- 
rican fellows to accept all that accompanies the 











abolition of extraterritoriality, and they would 
have been more proud of him than they can now 
be, if their Minister had been in the van in 
introducing it. 





Some friction appears to have occurred in 
Shantung between the Chinese officials and the 
foreign missionaries engaged in the work of 
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y from the close league of 





In his 
| 


distributing relief to the famine-stricken popu- 
lation. It is not easy to detail the exact cause 
of the trouble, but the fact appears to be that 
| the people are forbidden, or imagine themselves 
forbidden, to receive foreign aid except at the 
| penalty of forfeiting the aid of their own oflicials, 
and since the latter is evidently the more liberal, 
the missionaries find themselves somewhat de 
trop. Here is the account of Mr. Gilbert Reid, 
| who writes from Lo-an to the North China 


Daily News — 
On Munday as soon as T reached the particular ection, 
| Hearned that native relief had alreaiy been most liberally 
even hy a subordinate officer | in some of our villaves— in 
fact move liberally than fireigners were dong | ther 
went on te the eily of Poclsing and called on the cflicial in 
charge ofa portion of the narive relief. He expressed the 
same idea at had previously he: m expressed by his superioy 
Me Chow: but | informed him that's. the native aid had 
already been given, some +f our villages, the officials 
could fuilow out their pleasure in disitibuting cash in the 
test, and T would sto nothing to oppose — Tursday, 
| retucning ty these villages, I received a letter from Vir 
| Lanehlin only tenn away, saying that he and his wife 
ent finding the need elsewhere sufficiently 
tolnow my views as to their dut 
certainly a danserous licence Twrte hack, su 
that good might be done, if we all united in 
Ling the numbers «f the destitute on our enrolment, since 
{sec existed in fact A litile later, came another, saying 
{that an official hed called and ur: ed him to prepare corti 
if ge~ Tor securing the offleial 
if Twas. will 























Nasr just arrive 
| erect, and wish 


















tes foe the peoule in nu vi 
cain cel fz and that, therefe 
| pecceed the next day to re-ensell our vil 
| LE granted my consent, and on Wednesday we 
i In my fst village I found the people 
| few I” in taking my aid or stikingly warm i: 
meavreness, | added on tu our enrolment 
rly five hunted over ane hundied and filty persons, 
asa token of my gener sity; but the only proof | 
gained was as tothe dowltfulness of rentdment. What 
chance had we. when the natives had enrolled nearly all 
and given ut some two hundred taels at one time? “Not 
enly So, hut [learned that all save one: F the villages Twas 
intending to 1¢ inspect had already received the native aid 
‘ith much of the same liberality then decided to hunt 





sin Vo. 
























up Me Laughlin, and confer with him as te the course te 
he pursued Going some two miles, I found him seeking 
for me. His experience was the le as Mine, except in 





1g. The-€ villages 
for were hosing te 


some places to meet with open ce 
Hicewise, had seceived the official si 











receive it, and plainly showed that they vid art care for the 
foreign aid, if it meant a withd alof the native. Com- 
ish the whole «f our 








a) 
Section included in Po-hsing. On Thursday we went in 
company with Dr, eal to pay our respects to Mr. Chow, 
whe has the charee of the official relief in four of the 
districts, “Ihe conference was as friendly as the previous 
had heen, and a satisfactory conclusion was reached. It 
was evident, 1.—that the native fund had abundance of 
hoth silver and grain and must Le dist:ib that 
over half of our sixty villages in Po-hsing had aheady 
been arded hy the native funds : 3 —that fur the naive aid 
to be wikdrawn from cur remaining villaces would meet 
with the open opposition of the pec ple: avd 4.—tlat for 
the foreign aid toe continued side by side with the munif. 
cont oid of the officials would not b- just to the ideas of the 
foreien donors. ‘Vherefore the foreign aid should be 
withdrawn, and al! these villages should le aided by the 
native funds, ‘This was the happy solution of an unhappy 
currence, and we all retained our appreciation of the 
indly and reasonable attitude of Mr. Chow 


NoTWITHSTANDING all the light that has been 
thrown on Japan of late years, the gullibility of 
/the English public in regard to Japanese 
matters seems still inexhaustible. A paragraph, 
for instance, has lately been going the round 
of the English journals to the effect that “the 
| Mikado possesses a richly-jewelled blade. When 
His Majesty desires to get rid of a minister, he 
sends him this blade, and the unfortunate man 
knows that he must forthwith commit hara-hirt. 
The custom has suddenly come to an end 
through the sly conduct of the last official so 
dealt with, He ran off to Paris with the sword. 
and sold it for £6,0co” This is actually re- 
tailed as an authentic story of the Japan of 








| paing notes, we decided to te 
































to-day. But, leaving the dailies aside, whieh 
fare not always to be taken aw grand sérieux, 
|what are we to say of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, who publish works in which similar 
nonsense appears? A geography class book 
has just come out, bearing the date 1889, from 
the pen of a F.RS., and from the press of 
one of the best known publishing firms in Eng- 
land, In the section * Japan,” we are told that 
js the Japanese Group comprises the Islands 
| Nippon, Yesso, Kiusia, Ricoco, and numerous 


‘smaller islands. ‘To these are attached politi- 











cally the southern part of Saghalien, aan 
of the Kurile Islands, and the Too Ci 
Group. The oldest form of religion isSinu 
or faith in gods, and particulaty {ih 4 
Emperor (called Mikado), as lineally des 
from the gods and entitled to worship, Be 
hism largely prevails, and the Japanese» 
almost entirely vegetarians (rice-feeders) 
ing that even in a cold climate animal on 
requisite for human vigour, Asa consequ: 
the wild. birds are perfectly tame, and the 
deer walk about the streets of Oscka, 7 
prejudices of the Japanese will not alo 
English sportsman to slaughter these aux 
Japan has been governed for at leas: ir. 
turies by the Emperor, the Mikedo: Lut i: 
centuries previous to a.D. 1868 he lat 
only a puppet in the hands of a feudal bn 
nobles possessed of vast estates or rather + 
vinces. In a.b. 1859 the ports were o} 
foreigners, in 1868 the nobles vere yur dvs 
in 1869 the Midado called a Parlamen: 
is almost incredible that childish mts 
like the above can be served up as pibuluo 
the youth of England, And ystit iss, 1. 
have only to refer our readers to pp. 172! y, 
of A Class-Book of Geography,” by C 
Clarke, F.R.S., Rerised Edition (1884). 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
and New York, 
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Turis unpleasant affair is now knovn 
owed all its worst features to the jour: 
ittle-tattlers of the capital. 
tunately one or two sheets in Tokyo which 
idapted themselves to almost the lowest zr 
of the social newspaper, and by skill 
pulation the merest shred of material ¢ 
under their pens into an extended 
scandal. In this case the material anic 

simply to an indiscretion. A pupil ol 
tional ability interested the head-master 

bestowed great care on her education 2¢ 
couraged her to cultivate her high gilts 
a degree as should do credit to the Sv 
Had there been anything really blamenor! 

this common episode of scholastic life, it 
easily have been hidden from public ken. I 
all was open and above-board, and tl 
gossips saw moats which their wis! 
quickly magnified into beams, Evernote * 
knows anything of the facts appreciates! 
utter triviality and is indignant ai the © 
minal recklessness of the scandal-mor 
But social journals have their own 40 
among the ignorant and the miscliel- 
and these folks doubtless will be pl 
to foment the falsehood. What we rezé 

particularly unfortunate is that any oppo" 
however insignificant, should have be 

nished at this particular juncture to the * 
busy themselves running down Westem ci" 
and Western institutions, It would be# 
unhappy if the Koto Jo-Gakko offered * 
wo the shafts of these mistaken patios * 
its invaluable educational work were iti” 
by graceless and impudent caluminat 


There are 























Tue Zijt Shimpo has at length deliv! ie 
on the subject of the new treaties. Wil 








the 17th instant, our contemporary $238" 
work of treaty revision seems to be ™ 
rapid. progress. The United States 
ment was the first to signify its accel! 
our proposals, and now we have Ge 


ze pale ‘ tha det 
taking a similar course. It is true that 
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owers have only done what was proper and 
ast for them to do. 
ow many weary years have opened and closed 
ver this difficult question, we may well be ex- 
ltant, and at the same time express our thanks 
> them now that this knotty problem has a pro- 
pect of speedy solution, As to the details 
f the revised treaties, we are not in a posi- 
von to speak at length. We may suppose, 
owever, that the treaties, which the United 
‘tates and German Governments have separ- 
tely signed, are different in their 
eatures from the proposals discussed at the con- 
erences held in the Fureign Office a few years 
go; that the new agreements are more con- 
istent with the dignity of this country and less 
ubmissive in spirit than the former proposals. 


But, when we remember 


essential 


Prue, our old laws will be improved and new 
tatutes enacted, but the reform of old and the 
nactment of new laws, being matters of inter- 
tal administration, are not to be undertaken: 
olely on account of treaty revision. 
vf the Japanese people will invariably be the 
standard by which our legislators will be guided. 
Phe hopes which were disappointed by the 
»ostponement of the late conferences seem now 
° we 
incerely trust that we may be spared the 
yains of another failure. When the treaties 
rave been revised and the country has been 
hrown open for mixed residence, foreigners 
vill no longer visit the interior for the sole pur- 
vose of enjoying the beauties of the scenery or 
he stimulus of the mountain air. They will do so 
or the purpose of finding fields for the employ- 
nent of their capital, which is accumulating 
n the West faster than it can be profitably. in- 
vested. Neither Alexander the Great nor Na- 
rolean the First could have dreamed of the vast 
inancial schemes of modern business men, 
Nhat wonderful things have been accomplished 


The needs 


have been once more revived, and 





n the construction of railroads and canals, 
ind what astounding speculations have been 
in connection with the wade in 
copper and in silk! What then may foreigners 
aot do in this country? Here there are mines 
© be worked by European machinery, wastes 
o be reclaimed, and mannufactories to be 
srected, while Government Bonds and the 
shares of important companies will invite 
she speculative operations of Western capital- 
When they get hold of the greater 
portion of these shares, they may even 
obtain absolute power in the management of 
tliese companies. Some people maintain that 
foreigners will be at a disadvantage in this 
country, because they are not well acquainted 
with the conditions of life here, and predict that 
they will therefore be unable to profit to any 
great extent by the opening of the interior for 
mixed residence. But money is a mysterious 
With a good supply of it in his pocket, 


sntered on 


sts. 


power. 
no foreigner will find any difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance and cdperation of native men of 
enterprist We are afraid that the Japanese 
people, in a few years after the inauguration of 
mixed residence, may find that foreigners are 
ableto open new fields of profit in which Japanese 
have all too small a share. Thus, while rejoicing 
al the auspicious progress of treaty revision, we 
ailvise business, men to keep a sharp look-out 





At present the Tate of interest is 5:6 per cent, 
per annum, But will this 
the standard after the opening of the country 


rate continue to be 


for mixed residence? Will there not be changes 


in the value of land and other real property ? 
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These and many other questions of equal im- 
portance ought to engage the thoughts of every 
thoughtful capitalist. Jt is natural that some 
men should occupy themselves in preparations 
for the next year’s Diet ; but for our part, we 
altach greater importance to the question of 
mixed residence than lo that of the opening of 
Parliament. 








Tuere is one thing to be said in favour of 
Chinese law, whatever may be urged against it, 
namely, that its provisions embrace every con- 


ceivable phase of wrong-du The ingenuity 


of its framers commands admiration, ‘The fo- 
lowing case furnishes an interesting illustration, 
We take it from the Peking Gazetfe, as translated 
by the Chinese Times :-— 


One day last year, afew months after Wang Hsi- 
sung had been appointed Magistrate of Chien-chan, a 
hired labourer went to the local market and bought 
two biskets of Indism corn, When going away he 
put # shirt and a purse on the top of the baskets, As 
he proceeded along a crowded thoroughfare some one 
stole these two articles without being perceived. As 
s he noticed the los he reported it to the kei 
ble and to a soldier namet Lin isa who 
S street poiceman, ‘Lhe latier at once sus- 
ertain young vagabond, who wis con- 























acted 
pected that a 
Stintly pilfering things, must _know something about 


the theft, He therelore got hold of the fellow, aud 
questioned him; and, funding his suspicions to be 
correct, made him deliver up the property to its owner. 
The thief bepged hard that he might not be taken 
before the authorities, beseeching and falling on his 
knees. “lhe soldier therefore struck hint a few blows on 
his head and bade him get out of the neighbourhoud 
the thief, however, determined to have his revenge 
Next evening he went to the Magistrate's office and 
laid a complant against the soldier. He said that he had 
been coming home to see his mother when the soldier 
stopped him and took by force from him a shirt and a 
purse containing two thousand cash, ‘Tlie Magistrate 
was much incensed by the story of such misconduct 
on the part of a man acting as’ police officer, especially 
ss the victim was a mere boy, He sent for the soldier 
ano ordered him to restore what he had taken. Ibe sol 
dier told the truth uf the case, but failed to convince th 
Magistrate, who gave fuli credence to the unsupported 
story of the thief. ‘The soldier got back the purse and 
from their owver, but when ordered to produc 
the money too, he spoke out plainly and boldly, The 
Magistrate in a rage mide two of his lictors seize the 
man and flog him with whips formed of ox-sinews. 
without counting the biows severe beating 
uflicted on his arms and back failed to make the 
money forthcoming, the soldier was thrown into pri- 
son, where he died iu the night from exhaustion. “The 
Magistrate reported the case as one of death from 
disease; but the matter having been brought to the 
memorialist’s notice, a post-mortem examination was 
held, and it was found that the cause of the death was 
the infliction of too severe corporal punishment. ‘The 
Magistrate was therefore stripped of bis rank and 
regulirly tried, when the facts above narrated were 
clearly proved, ihe memosialist then recounts the 
sentences that he has passed upon the different persons 
concerned in the affair, The thief is Condenined tostran- 
gulation after imprisonment, such being the penalty laid 
down in the law for any one who bringsa false charge 
against another, with the result that the accused dies 
under examination by scourging. The Magistrate was 
guilty of causing the death of the soldier by fogging 
h manner; as a whip of ox-sinews is a 
forbidden instrument, and the back and arms are parts 
of the body which are not allowed to be beaten. —ILis 
sentence therefore one hundred blows‘and three 
years’ banishment, as the law requires in cases where 
the offending officer hus acted on public grounds and 
has not been influenced by private motives, ‘Ihe two 
lictors, by whose instrumentality the fatal beating was’ 
inflicted, must be punished one degree more lightly, 
namely by ninety blows and two years’ banishment 
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We recently spoke about the competition of 
half a dozen companies who seek to obtain 
permission to consiruct railways from some 
point on the main Wunk line-of the country to 
the port of Maizuruin the Province of ‘Tango. 
Asa consequence of this competition, one ot 
the companies, perhaps the oldest, has enlarged 
its scheme, and proposes to extend its projected 
line westward from Maizuru to Matsue in the 





province of Izumo, along the coast of the Sea of 
Japan, through a distance of more than 200 
ules. ‘The company in question is composed 


of merchants uf liami and its neighbourhood 





in the Province of Settsu, and also of some 


U 


wealthy people of the Province of Tamba. 
Their scheme has met with the approval of 
several influential capitalists in Tokyo. The 
originally proposed capital of yen 2,800,000 will 
be increased to yen 9,000,000, one-third of 
which sum will be contributed by the projectors 
themselves. The company is to be called the 
Sanin Tetsudd Kwaisha, Three of the pro- 
jectors are now in Tokyo, tying to obtain the 
permission of the Government, 


Tue art of interviewing has been so crockedly 
developed that, as a rule, litle stock can be 
taken of the words pul into anyone’s mouth by an 
interviewer, ‘There are exceptions, however, and 
among them must apperenuly be included an 
mterview reported by the Zotye Shimpo as 
having taken place recently between one of its 
staff and Count Soyejima 





So tar as the opi- 
niuus auributed to the Cuunt are concerned, we 
should unhesitatingly consider the interview 
apocryphal, but inasmuch as it has already 
undergone certain corrections at his hand, what 
Ac- 
cording to the views expressed at the interview, 
the Count does not at all approve of the 
conditions set forth in Zhe Times as the basis 
ot Treaty Revision. He has wo main objections 
to offer. He objects, first, to the employment 
of foteign judges in grave cases where toreigners 
are concerted, and secondly to the undertaking 
that the Japanese civil codes shall have been 
putinto operation three years before the abolition 
of the settlements and of consular jurisdiction. 
As to the first point, the nature of the Count’s 
criticism is easily conceived. He doesn't see any 
teason why foreigners should be treated differ- 
ently from Japanese, and he thinks that if the 
Treaties are to be revised atall they should be 


remains must be accepted without query. 


revised in the sense of sweeping away all such 
differences, As to the second point, he is 
interestingly vague. After premising the im- 
mensely important character of the Civil Codes, 
he denounces the notion of making them the 
subjectof any undertaking whatsoever for the sake 
of ahandtulot toreigners. He is furtheruf opinion 
this it foreigners are left alone they will concede 
everything Japan wants, inasmuch as they and 
they only are to be gainers by Revision, and 
that consequently itis a great tactical blunder 
on the Japanese side to show any haste. If 
there are really Count Soyejima’s opinions, they 
do litle credit to his acumen, He is a typical 
case of the historical obsiructionist who strained 
at a gnat and swallowed a camel. For here 
before his eyes foreigners set up their own 
uibunals and live under their own laws on 
Japanese territory, yet he is shocked at 
the notion of giving them an incomparably 
smaller privilege as a stepping stone to the 
complete abuliuon of the present system. To 
temporarily employ some foreign jur 
the Japanese bench for the tial of grave 
cases where foreigners are concerned, seems 
ww him more grievous than to have a dozen 











ists On 


tureign tribunals administering their own laws 
on Japanese soil. Nothing will satisty him, in 
short, except to leap at one bound trom the 
uumiliation of extratertitoriality to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights of a Western State. And 
u Us first objection is extravagant, the second is 


wivolous, For the wndertaki 





yg that the foreign 
settlements and consular juuisdiction shall not 
be completely abolished until the new civil 
codes have been tee years in operatiun, does 


not in any Way affect the codes themselves, It 
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is merely a guarantee to Foreign Powers that 
their subjects and citizens shall not be required 
to dispense with the protection of their own laws 
until they possess visible evidence that Japan 
has intelligible laws to offer as substitutes. It is 
as though a man, renting a house from another, 
were to.stipulate that he should not be required 
to become an inmate of it until a certain time 
after the plastering of the walls or the tiling of 
the roof. The plaster and tiles would be added 
to the building in any case, and if the landlord 
were to contend that such integral parts of the 
structure must not be made the subject of any 
agreement, the tenant would simply answer that 
their paramount importance was precisely the 
reason of his stipulation. Occidentals have 
never yet consented to become tenants of an 
Oriental juridical edifice, and it isabsolutely cer- 
tain that they never will consent until they see tha! 
the edifice is reasonably tenantable, Count 
Soyejima, fortunately for himself, has not yet 
had anything to do with the heart-breaking 
He can afford to 
But his observa- 








problem of Treaty Revision, 
stand aside and be critical. 
tions, as reported by the Zvdyo Shimpo. lac 
the first essential of sound. criticism—reason- 
Heaven defend his patience from| 











ableness. 





Deing exposed to the trial of waiting until foreign 
Powers, of pure goodwill and confidence, give 


Japan everything she wants for the asking. 


Or the fifty-five members of the Tokyo City 
Council lately elected, the Vainich? Shimbun 
makes the following classification as to pro- 
fession : . 











Government Officials 4. Officers of Companies 1 
rs 3 Merchants ¢ 
fellaneous occupations. 16 Lawyers 6 
lists 4 Physicians a 






peta H 
According to the same authority, they may be 
classified as to age in the following rather loose 


way: 











“Those born in the Period of Bursci 1818-1829) 2 
‘Phase born in the Period of Temps 1830-1843 19 
sthove born in the Period of Aotcea 1844-0M47 7 
‘Th se born in the ! eriad of fui 18i8-1%e3) 1 
Those horn in the Period of Ayer tSs0 10 





‘Those born in the Period of auntyw 'iBor-1%03, 
Apropos this City Council we may remind our 
readers that the old term fw, as applied to 
places like Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto, has 
ceased to have any administrative significance, 
‘These capital towns are now called shé (city). 
The fu is nothing more or less than a prefec- 
ture ; it includes the siz, as well as the subdiv 
sions Aw (urban district or ward) and gun 


(rural district). 








Tux last number of the Maru Maru Chimbun 
contains several cartoons referring to questions 
now occupying the public mind. One of these 
represents a ‘certain gentleman” and a fish- 
monger bargaining about a fish. The fish is a 
large fai (Count Itagaki’s second name is Tai- 
suke). The fishmonger (Count Goto) descants 
on the many fine qualities of the /a/, which he 
says was caught in the Southern Sea, and 
strongly recommends its purchase. The ‘‘Cer- 
tain Gentleman,” evidently Count Inouye, does 
not seem at all anxious to close the bargain by 
purchasing the fish. In another cut a sturdy 
young gentleman is represented labouring with 
a heavy burden on his back. This picture evi- 
dently has reference to the rumour thata certain | 
ers of bribes 





individual (one of the alleged rece! 
from the brothel-keepers of the Yoshiwara) 
has consented to take upon himself the whole | 
odium attaching to the transaction. 
picture. a large dead dragon is seen surrounded 


Tu the third 





by a ring of boys who are exulting over some 
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triumph. The dragon is called Jugyd ryo 
(Gyo-ryo means a dragon, and also instruction 
fees.) The boys wear University caps. This 
cartoon plainly refers to the withdrawal of the 
ucational Department's notification issued by 
the late Viscount Mori, providing for the gra- 
dual increase of fees in the University and several 
Government schools, a measure which was stre- 
nuously opposed by the University students. 








Tur foreign community of this Settlement has 
doubuess received with sincere regret the news 
of Mr. W. de Ruseti’s death at Kobe on the 
17th instant. The event seems to have been 
comparatively sudden, as Mr. de Rusett had 
only been ill fora few days, and the fever from 
which he suffered was not of a serious type. 
Bat he had never enjoyed really sound health 
since 1837, when he was obliged to take sick 
leave owing to great debility and prostration, 





The fact that he succumbed to an attack against 
which a more robust patient would probably 





have struggled: succe: 
This was apparently one of those not un- 
cases where the climate of the Eas! 


fully, does not surprise 
us. 
common 


quietly but steadily saps the vital powers, and 


jrenders one incapable of combatting even ordi 


nary ailments, Mr. de Russett was a man ot 
kind heart, frank disposition, and excellent busi 
He made many friends in the 


East, and his untimely death at the age of forty 


ness capacities. 


two is a sad incident in the history of the foreign 
settlements, i 


* 


The Hyogo News of the 17th instant gives 
the following particulars of the illness of the 


deceased gentleman ;—We regret to have to 
announce the death of Mr. W. De Rusett, the 
agent of the P. and O, Company, which oc- 
curred at his residence, No. 109, Concession, at 


half-past four o'clock this morning. The de- 


| ceased gentleman had been suffering from fever 





during the past week, and although confined to 
bed no apprehensions were entertained as to his 
recovery. On Saturday night, however, very 
alarming symptoms were apparent, and he 
gradually became worse. Mr, De Rusett had 
been long connected with the P. and O. Co., 
and stood so high in .the estimation of the 
Directors that when the Company decided to 
open a branch in Kobe he was chosen to oc- 
cupy the position, Of Mr. De Rusett’s career 
since his arrival in Kobe it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak, 
brought into contact in business matiers will 


Every one with whom he was 


have a lively recollection of his obliging courtesy 
and unwearied efforts to satisfy the numberless 
requirements of the Company's constituents. 
And Mr. De Rusett’s numerous friends will long 
remember with affectionate regret the kindly 
disposition that underlay his retiring mode stand 
demeanour, 


Tue Tokyo papers have been publishing scan- 
dalous rumours about a certain female school 
in the capital, apparently the K6tj J6-Gakko 
(Upper Female School) of Kanda, of which 
Professor Yatabe of the Imperial University is 
Director, and Mr, Nose, lately of the Educa- 
tional Department, is the Head Master. No 
paper has as yet gi 











any circumstantial detai 
butall contain allusions to the affair, The names 
of the wo gentlemen just mentioned are sufli- 
cient guarantee that if anything improper has 
occurred, it will be fully investigated, and duly 
redressed so far as redress is possible. No- 


Origina 
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thing could be more unfortunate then the 
progress of female education in Jaran 
interrupted by scandals or indiscretions. » 
perhaps, too much to hope that such 
can be entirely avoided. They occu... 
where, and Japan must not expect exem, 
But just at this juncture there are plenty, 
sons watching to make capital out of ay 
tending to discredit foreign systems, anj... 
this point of view a misadventure at the. 
Female School would be particulary reg, 








Tux Séshi of Kanda, in Tokyo, have & 
the honour of addressing us on the si 
Treaty Revision. 


They are forty-seves, 





ber of romantic associations in Japanee 
Their fashion of speech is admirably pis 
very plain that Englishmen, who ae no 
to be greatly moved by strong epithets, y: 
bably feel inclined to laugh at rather six 
resent this string of evil-sounding adjeciin. 
schaku, géjd, kokatsu, yokubarinars, | 
course we do not expect gentlemen calling 
selves Séshé to deal in euphenisms, 
pelt us with nothing worse than abuse ve: 
to be thankful for escaping comparative « 
gencies, But, after all, it is a grim and w 
come sort of communication, this leer 
Forty-seven, We have not hesitated {rv 
instant about the propriety of giving it pu! 
because we presume that if forty-seven) 
living in the Kanda ward of the capital, i= 
think they have cause to call Englishne 
ugly names, and are so eamestly anys 
address a round robin to an English ie: 
there are probably a good many aller 
sevens elsewhere who endorse their se 
and such being the case, it is well ! 
English readers should know the opiniows 
tained about them. The Sésti, unlo 
for themselves, are neither artisans, farne 



















merchants. 
of these straightforward methods of «!. 
livelihood and improving the general cx 
of Society, they would not. be Sishi. 
sult of self-imposed or unavoidsile ex 
from the paths of commerce and ment! 
they know nothing about the British rs; 
at the Treaty Ports, and have no mot 
to apply defamatory epithets to them 
they have to describe the habits of d& 
spirits. It would’ be easy to exp: * 
shallowness of their views about Eu: 
policy. For they can understand, we pr" 
that when the leading Western Poser# 
Orient—nota self-constituted leader. 1h"° 
tend, but the leader by preponderance 
as well as of all the potentialities that 1 
priority—when such a Power bas {i 
been one among a number of States #* 
concert with a view to legitimate objec 
commonest principles of comity fort 
separate itself from its associates st 
moment that any selfish purpose can be 
by separation. They can understand ! 
presume, that when a Power has far 
stake than other States, it may ®* 
hesitate longer than they about a radical 
of position. England's duty to others 
duty to herself alike go far to jusify tle ® 
ness she has shown in respect of 
Revision. We do not for a momen! f 
that they wholly justify it, On the 
we are frankly of opinion that Downing" 
has blundered, but the blunder is due 4 
advertence, inattention, indifference, ass 


If they devoted theme 
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rot atall to ill-will, unfriendliness, or distrust 
Iris futile, however, to discuss these points with 
‘orty-seven Séshi whose judgment rests on 
sfiects not on causes, Confronted by the hard 
‘act that England apparently shrinks from fol- 
owing where other Great Powers have led, 
hese Kanda patriots are evidently in the mood 
o “door die” rather than to “reason why 
tis emphatically unpleasant for British residents 








n Japan to find themselves the targets of such 
esentment. Theirrecord as merchants enables 
hem to snap their fingers at the epithets of the 
Séshg, but considering that they are at least as 
villing as any other nationals to agree to 
easonable 
Revision, they begin to feel a litle sore about 
he invidious position into which they are thrust 
oy their politicians, Of course the extraor- 
jinary proposition advanced by a local English 
ournal and justly denounced by the Sosié— 
he proposition “that Americans could gain no 
udvantage by their liberality since Englishmen 
vould tempotatily transfer their business to the 
srotection of the Starsand Stripes—isto be treated 
nerely as an indecorous je: 


and equitable terms of Treaty 





. British subjects 
re not yet driven, and will never be driven, we 
tust, to such subterfuges.. The Séshi need not 
tiffen their muscles against any contingency of 


hat kind. Nor, indeed, need they excile 
hemselves at all. There is plenty of time 
till for England to sign the new treaty 


che negotiations have been virtually in pro- 
ress for seventeen years. A few days added 
o that total will make little difference and can- 
‘ot cause Japan much inconvenience. The 
ufferers are the British residents who begin to 
ve the victims of national unpopularity not at 
ll warranted by their real sentiments towards 
apan, 


ir. Conner in our correspondence columns 
e-opens an often discussed question—solid 
tructures versus wooden edifices in earthquake 
countries. We say “‘ often discussed,” but we 
hould also add ‘‘still undecided” so far as 
apan is concerned. The fact is that those. 
tndertaking to write or speak here on this sub- 
ect have hitherto been, for the most part, irre- 
ponsible amateurs, whose: opinions possessed 
ust as much value as their recipients chose to 
ittach to them, Some favoured wood simply 
recause, being lighter and softer than stone or 
orick, it must in the nature of things inflict less 
erious injury to heads upon which it chanced 
tumble. These good folks resemble the 
yrudent person who throughout his life used 
sold water for shaving lest some day or other 
tis habits might be dislocated by not being able 
o procure hot. It is thirty-four years since 
Cokyo was visited by an earthquake sufficiently 
ievere to knock down any buildings, and this 
svent had been preceded by a far longer period 
yf complete immunity, On the other hand, 
luring the past fifteen years the average number 
of houses destroyed annually in the capital by 
ire has been 5,514, and their total minimum 
value twenty-five millions of dollars, the true 
alue of the property demolished being probably 
iearer thirty-five millions, Is it not the acme 
of absurdity, then, to set earthquakes against 
ires? Should we not be greatly exaggerating 
he truth if we said that five thousand houses 
ure destroyed by earthquakes in Tokyo every 
ifty years, whereas we know that two hundred 
ind seventy-five thousand are demolished in 
he same time by fire? Itis against fires that 


o 
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the people have to guard, not against earth- 
quakes. Fires eat up about three million yer 
worth of their property every year, while earth- 
quakes do so little damage as to be unwarthy 
of statistical record. Just conceive acily where 
every mnhabitant bas the burden of his taxation 
doubled annually by fires alone. 





What name 
are we lo apply to persons who encourage the 
citizens of such an unhappy town to go on 
building their how: 
mable 


inflam- 





s and shops of 
lest, forsooth, they may 
be visited by a calamity that is as likely as 
not never to make itself felt fatally at all? 
And even if an earthquake did come and find 


materials, 


the citizens living in brick and 
what then? Does it follow that the casualties 
would be greater than if the city were built of 
wood? Nor atall. So far as we know a house 
of brick or stone, constructed «with common 
care, possesses at least as much ability to resist 


stone houses, 


earthquake shocks as a wooden edifice. It was 
generally supposed that the Italian Cothmission 
appointed to consider this que’ 
terrible calamity of Cassamiciola recommended 
wood to be substituted for brick or stone in 
house building, but Mr. Conder shows that 
even that ground does not exist for the advo- 
cacy of timber, since the Commission recom- 
mended nothing of the sort. As for the folks 
who cling to wood just because it is Japanese, 
they desire no more consideration than would 
be accorded to one who should preach the 
perpetuation of hara-kirt or kalaki-uchy for the 
sake of the fine old-fashioned flavour possessed 
by those sanguinary customs. 





ion after the 














Tue Nippon of the 12th and 13th inst, publishes 
a conversation between Count Itagaki and one 
of its friends. Our contemporary guarantees 
the accuracy of the report, as it received the 
Count’s examination before publication, The 
interview took place about a week ago. The 
interviewer, enquiring with what purpose the 
Count had come to Tokyo, the latter replied as. 
follows :—‘ The story that my visit was under- 
taken with the view of entering the Cabinet, and 
other reports of like nature, are all nothing but 
rumours. During the past ten years, I have 
stood apart from the Government, and in oppo- 
sition to it. But now that the Constitution has 
been promulgated, now that the formal inau- 
guration of a constitutional system of Govern- 
ment is only a year distant, I may be permitted 
to say that some of my long cherished desires 
have been gratified. 





We must not, however, 
rest with the promulgation of the Constitution 
or with the opening of the Diet. ‘The present 
is one of the most important. epochs in our 
annals, and we must maintain an attitude of 
alertness. The Diet and the Constitution are 
not the end : they are but means of maintaining 
the peace and tranquillity of the country and of 
promoting the welfare of the people. 
business to make them subserve that purpose. 
We must take care that our constitutional go- 
vernment shall not become the laughing stock 
of the world. As we are’ the first people in the 
East that has inaugurated or is going to inau- 
gurate a constitutional system, our failure would 
be not only our own shame, but also the shame 
of all the Orient, The Oriental races might 
through us incur the disgrace of lacking the 
spirit of seli-government and being unfit to live 
under a constitutional system of Government. 
If, on the contrary, we should be able to harvest 
fine fruits out of the new institutions we are 


UNIV 
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Itis our 


going to plant in our soil, we shall bave the 
double advantage of clearing ourselves from 
the contempt wilh which we have hitherto 
been regarded, and also of obtaining the honour 
of being the leader of, and an example to, the 
other nations of the East. It is now high time 
that everybody having the good of the country 
at heart, should be exceptionally on the alert. 
One of the most urgent and important reforms is 
to bridge over the distance between the Govern- 
ment and the people ; to bring, on the one side, 
the Government to view the people with more 
familiarity, and on the other to persuade the 
people to regard the Government without feel- 
ings of enmity. It was with a view to the ace 
complishment of such purposes that I decided 
to make this visit to Tokyo. In comection 
with this matter and also for the purpose of 
collecting political materials in view of next 
year’s Diet, I had-sent here Mr. Kataoka Ken- 
kichi from Héchi, But my friends requested 
me lo come myself, and the result is that I am 
here at this moment. Thus while the real object 
of my visit is to collect such materials and to 
confer, on the one hand, with persons in the 
Government, and, on the other, with influential 
men out of olfice, the public has connected my 
coming with enuance into the Cabinet and with 
the Daidé Danketsu. I hope 1 need not again 
aver that these rumours are entirely ground- 


less.” 


To the interviewer's question whether the 
Count has been able to have the desired inter- 
course with members of the Government, he 


answered + 





“No, Ihave not been very success- 
ful in that part of my task. I have thus far 
been able to see only three or four of those in 
power. I thought that there could be litle 
difficulty in seeing them, but in point of fact, as 
they are very much pressed for time on account 
of dinners, garden parties, and so on, it was 
necessary to wait several days before I could 
get an opportunity to catch any of them. I my- 
self have received many invitations to dinners, 
etc. I am at a Joss to understand what all 
these dinners and parties mean, Is men’s de- 
sire nowadays entirely confined to the pleasures 
of the.bpdy, thrusting the gratification of moral 
wants into the back-giound?” “Do you then 
intend to return to your native Prefecture?” 
“Yes, I mean to leave for Kochi by the 15th or 
at the latest by-the 20th instant, But I shall 
soon be here again, when I intend to fix my 
abode in one of the suburbs of the Capital.” 
The interviewer states that after the above men- 
tioned conversation, he talked with the Count 
on various subjects, such as education, mixed 
residence, and the like. He further mentions 
that the Count does not look the robust man 
he was 20 years ago, especially as he is now 
suffering from bronchial catarrh, 











More heavy rainfalls have occurred in Hong- 
kong. ‘Though not on the scale of the down- 
pour recently reported, these have been sufti- 
ciently heavy to wash from the upper levels an 
amount of earth and sand that does not im- 
prove the appearance of the Queen's Road. It 
was feared that, through the accumulation of 
débris, and consequent upon the condition of 
the drains, an epidemic fever might follow before 
the roads could be cleared. One case is al- 
ready recorded, that of a Scotch constable, a 
young man who had only been a few months 
in the Colony. He died in the hospital after a 
few hours’ illness, having been on duty on one 
of the lower . 
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panies continue to be launched in Hongkong, 
the latest being the Shameen Hotel and Land 
Company, Limited, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 in 5,000 shares of $20 each, The 
Company purposes building an hotel and 
acquiring land on Shameen, Canton. * * * 
A. court-martial was opened on the 
Emanuel on the 6th instant to try two charges 
against Staff-Surgeon Charles William Magrane, 
of H.M.S. Conguest, brought by Captain Hen- 
neglect of 


Vietor 


derson, of the same vessel—first, 


duty, second, indulgence in intoxicants to such 


an extent as to be incapable for duty. The 
Court consisted of Captains Hall (President), 
May, Maconochie, Gifford, Martin, and Mr. 
Rigbye, Judge Advocate. Defendant pleated 
not guilty to both charges. Evidence was taken, 
and the Court adjourned till the following da: 





when the Judge Advocate read the finding as 
follows:—The Court having found that the 


charges against the prisoner are proved, he is 


urgeon 






sentenced to forfeit all seniority asa staff s 
and tobe dismissed from H.M.S. Conquest. 
Anather court-martial was held on board the 
Victor Emanuel on the 12th instant on Charles 
William Edward Homer, assistant’ paymaster 
on board H.M.S. Conguest, who was charged 
by Captain Henderson of the same vessel with 
drunkenness. The defendant pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to forfeit a year's seniority 
as assistant paymaster, to be severely 
manded, and dismissed from the Conquest. 








repri- 


Yours and maidens should take warning, and 
so should matronly ladies. It has hitherto been 
supposed that the only danger lurking in a kiss 
was of a moral or matrimonial character, but 
the truth appears to be much more serious. 
“The fact,” says Good Housekeeping, “that the 
kissing habit furnishes an easy Vehicle for the 
dissemination of disease germs is of itself, a 
sufficient reason for its abandonment. Many 
instances have been cited to demonstrate its 
dangerous character in this regard, and medical 
men have repeatedly sounded the warning 
against iis continuance. A little thought will 


emphasize the point in the reader's mind, The 
woman who goes about kissing all her women 
friends and acquaintances and their children, 
old or young, sick or well, regardless of the 


condition of their blood or lungs, and oblivious 
of the possibility that they have recently been 
kissed by a dozen other persons respecting 
whose hygienic conditions she has no know- 
ledge, can hardly plead that the practice is in- 
nocent of danger. Fatal diseases may be and 
sometimes are communicated by the impact of 
the lips and the mingling of their moisture and 
of the breath, and disorders that are less imme- 
diate or direful in their effects, but no less cer- 
tainly to be dreaded, are more easily and often 
propagated by the kissing habit. The person 
whom you kiss may be entirely free from any 
disease or unhealihful condition, yet her lips 
may carry a poison recently taken from those of 
another person. You may be yourself the in- 
nocent means of transmitting the disease germ 
from one to another, Poisonous cosmetics 
and face-powders multiply and complicate the 
malignant consequences of what is held to 
be an innocent expression of affectionate 
regard, though it must be admitted, that as 
usually practiced, the social kiss is oftener the 
cloak of hypocrisy. There have not been want- 
ing persons claiming to speak with the authority 
of knowledge who have controverted these argu- 
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ments and endeavoured to discredit the facts 
upon which they are based. But the unchallenged 
admission that some danger does exist -has been 
sufficient to practically substantiate the case 
against the kissing habit, and the warrant for 
its banishment is being signed and executed by 
an enlightened womanhood. The kissing habit 
has been carried to its greatest extreme among 





English-speaking people, and people of other 
blood are often amazed and amused by the 
universality and cheapness of the kiss among 
the English nations. Itis not necessarily anargu- 
ment in its favour, however, thatit is thus found to 
be an accompaniment of the highest civilization, 
for it may be promptly retorted that vice and 
crime also increase with civilization, and that 





even civilized and refined people often keep alive 
barbarous practices. inherited from savage an- 
cestry. The’ kiss, in its proper functions, has 
a fine significance, and may be made 


vehicle of the purest emotions, the honest 


the 
ex- 
pression of legitimate feeling, a greeting full 
of genuine, voluntary sympathy and love. The 
issing habit is an abuse and a misuse. It has 
brought the kiss into disgrace and made it 
vulgar, cheap, and hypocritical. Be it the 
province of this generation of refinement and 





education to rescue it from i1s degraded estate 
and restore it to its natural elevated and elevat- 
ing place and use in the social country.” 





We have been desired to insert the following 
translation of an editorial statement that ap- 
Nichi Shinbun of the 20th 





peared in the Mich 
instant :-— 


ConcreninG STATEMINTS PUBLISHHD BY US UNDER 
THE HEADING "J RuaTY ReVISION AND ENGLISHMEN.” 

In the course of remarks which we published under 
the heading "Treaty Revision and Englishmen" in 
the second column of our issue of the 16th instant 
we stated that "in consequence of the publication in 
the Tokyo Press on the 13th instant of the news that 
a Revised Treaty had been signed at Berlin on the 
toth instant, much commotion had heen created in the 
English Legation,” and furcher that “' certain officials 
of thit Legation had criticized the mistaken policy of 
the British Government and censured its action,” ete., 
ete. 

Having subsequently made further enquiries into 
this matter we are informed that the facts as we stated 
them are entirely incorrect 

We therefore publish this correction and at the 
same time beg to apologize for our carelessness. 














Sumanizine, in a recent issue, the opinions of 
the vernacular press on the subject of the con- 
clusion of revised treaties with Germany and 
the United States, we said that the Zokyo Shimpo 
ssatisfied,and we hazarded 





seemed more or lessd 
the conjecture that possibly our contemporary 
dissatisfaction might indicate endorsement of 
the views recently expressed by Count Soyejima 
and published in its columns. The Zotyo 
Shimpo objects to this interpretation of its atti- 
tude. It avers that whatever semblance of 
reticence or hesitation its previous utterances 
suggested, must be attributed simply to the fact 
that, being ignorant of the terms of the revised 
treaties, it refrained from pronouncing any ver- 
dict on their merits or demerits. Weare sorry to 
have misunderstood our contemporary’s meaning 
and hasten to give publicity to this correction. 








Accorpine to statistics prepared by the Autho- 
s, the total number of houses burnt down 
in. Tokyo 15 years, 1874-1888, was 
82,715, an average of 5.514 houses per year. 





f 
during 


The total number for the whole country during | publication of a long report oP 


Ir years, 1879-1886, was 349.002, giving an| 
average of 39,909 per year. On the suppos 











300, the total amount of loss susiai 





capital during the above mentiones je; 
yen 24,814,500. Calculating the ave: 
of a house for the whole Country a 





ye 
the total loss throughout the Engi 


the 11 years above mentioned amount 


65,250,300. The actual loss was 4 
very much greater, as furniture 4: 
effects are not included in the above 
tions.—Chingat Shogyo Shimpo, 





Fine broke out yesterday morning shri 
two o'clock in the stables of Mr. Kingiin,: 
16, Bluff. The bettoes were unfor 
absent at the time, and the flames i: ; 
sequence had obtained such heat 
almost nothing could be done to s 
horses, of which there were three in tl: 
ings, two Japanese ponies and ove ki 
Only one hand engine was available, « 
was used to pump water from the well 
from the rain-water tank, but it was for: 
possible to save the building and betoes 
One horse was got out salely, but theo 
—a promising Hokkaido pony and oc 




















carriage pony—were burned to cinders. 
In conseque 





harness was destroyed. 
similar occurrence some fifteen years ay 
Kingdon decided to rebuild his stables «: 
a distance from the house as to en: 
for the latter, His residence: therefore » 
no danger on this occasion. Its bel 
the fire was incendiary. 











Tur opening of the railway to Yoko 
Sunday was entirely successful, the tai 
crowded with passengers, The sation2! 
kura was decorated with flags andarche 
greens at the places of entrance and en”! 
display of day fireworks was given. T: 
prietors of the Sanatorium had eng! 
Imperial Marine Band for the day, # 
selections of music performed ai tifin= 
ing the afternoon afforded much pleat? * 
large number of visitors to that estatliit= 
The facilities afforded by this line tovis | 
of interest in the neighbourhood will de 
attract a considerable amount of pa 
traffic, independently of the regular pi”? 
to and from Yokosuka, which is bo 








extensive. 





Mr. T. Tomas, Chairman of the Yo 
Chamber of Commerce, who retuned 
ago to England, with two or three of 
chants, holds strong views agains the 

of the British Government in connect 

treaty revision, and has delivered aitie* 
Manchester and other important cits“ 
thata new treaty should be concluded 
Britain at as early a date as possible!" 









Shimbun, 





Tue Fomiuri Shimbun and the Nipgs 
that the new treaties with the United S** 
Germany contain a provision tothe eft: 
country will be opened to mixed resi 
the 11th February next, the anniv 
promulgation of the Constitation. 
with other countries are expected to 


before that date. 
Sed ok SP 


Tue Official Gazette has just sont” 





Nege-t 





| the twenty-first fiscal year, submitted 
| the Minister President of State by te! 


tion that the value of a house in Tokyo in.yen| Bureatss 
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VHE SEMMON-GAKKO, 


+ 
HE little river Yedo flows into the 
moat a short way to the west of 

Surugadai, and the latter part of its course 

is identical with that followed by the Susdo 

or waterway of Tokyo. 
which both these streams approach the city 
divides the districts of 

Koishikawa. 


The valley by 


Ushigome and 
A mile or two up this valley, 
on ils left side, right under the rising 
ground upon which the Toyama rifle-butis 
are situated, lies the country residence of 
H.E. Count Okuma, surrounded by finely 
laid-out grounds, with miniature hills, lakes, 
groves, and shrines in true Japanese style. 
Across the road stands a cluster of foreign 
buildings, which are occupied by the 
Semmon-Gakko, an institution of which 
His Excellency is the founder, and was 
for several years the principal. Mr. 
MAyYEJIMA, Vice-Minister of the Com- 
munications Department, succeeded Count 





OKUMA in this post about three years ago. 
The i 


old, but its existence has been vigorous 
and progressive. It has enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of the personal 





itution is barely seven years 


supervision and unflagging interest of a 
Count Oxuma's 
son-in-law, who resides at Waseda, has 
also been of no little assistance, posses- 
sing, as he does, a keen interest in 
education, and being himself a practical 
and experienced teacher. When, with the 
help of a number of graduates of the old 
Tokyo University, Count OKUMA founded 
this new college in 7882, eighty pupils 
attended during the first term. Now there 
are nearly ten times as many. At first 
the College was divided into three depart- 
ments of Science, Law, and Politics re- 
spectively. 


highly capable head. 





It was soon, however, dis- 
covered that sufficient students were not 
forthcoming to make the study of the 
exact sciences fruitful of advantage, and 
this branch was accordingly abolished. A 
limited number only of scientific men is re- 
quired by the country in its present stage 
of development, and for their education an 
expensive equipment, such as be 
borne only by a wealthy institution, is 
imperative. The Semmon-Gakko there- 
after bent its energies to the more pressing 
subjects of Law and Politics, which brought 
the importance of the English Language to 
the front. 





can 


From being a mere preparatory 
or subsidiary subject, English was elevated 
into a main department. 
tention is given to historical study, and 
the institution is marking out for itself a 
Most of the 
students are in residence, either in the dor- 
mitories adjoining the main building or in 
authorized boarding-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
pearance of being well-managed; the 
rooms are clean and well-ventilated. A 
fairly containing works 
mostly of a political or sociological nature, 
serves to supplement the work of the 


Particular at- 


very excellent sphere of work. 


The institution has the ap- 


good library, 


ake 
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room. Pupils come from all quarters of 
the country, and even when their relatives 
reside in the capital, are in residence, 
owing to the secluded position of the col- 
lege. A purely Japanese community, 
visited daily by one foreigner who con- 
of the English 


Semmon-Gakko affords 


ducts certain 


the 


classes, 
few oppor- 
tunities to its pupils for obtaining a 
varied or ready knowledge of English. 
the 
and sober instruction it imparts in the 
RY MAINE, 
and Professor 


Its excellence lies more in sound 





departments in which Sir E 
the late Mr. BaGenor, 

FREEMAN are masters; in administrative 
science, in the laws which govern and 


regulate society, and in general history. 


8 

The college session consists of two 
terms, a winter term which begins on the 
roth.of Septemberand lasts for five months, 


anda 





spring term, slightly shorter in dura- 
ion, which begins on the 1st March. The 
course required for graduation extends 
over three years, and the graduates are 
known as Zohugiose?. Five hours daily are 
devoted to class work, The teaching staff, 
set down in the Calendar for 1887 at 
twenty, has now increased to thirty-four, 
of whom the greater number are graduates 
of the Imperial University, while two or 
three hold foreign degrees. In 1887, out 
of a graduating list of exactly \wo hundred, 








ninety-seven graduated in jurisprudence, 
|seventy-fine in politics, and twenty-four 
in English. Many of the graduates choose 
for their profession the stimulating life of 
journalism. So frequently, indeed, does 
this happen, that, according to trustworthy 
accounts, scarcely a single newspaper in 
Tokyo but numbers a Zodugiose/ on its 
staff. Most of the others become either 
officials or teachers. 





The Semmon-Gakko 
is a power in the capital and in the empire. 
Its remarkable development must afford no 
little satisfaction to its founder, who has 
by its creation conferred a real boon on 
his country. Backed by his authority, the 
institution possesses adignity anda solidity 
especially desirable in these days of mush- 
room private enterprises. 





THE RISING GENERATION. 
~ ae 


Wd. 
HILE Christianity is thus steadily 
acquiring importance asa visible 
in the State, 
essentially Christian in its spirit is grow- 


power while a literature 
ing up and daily widening its sphere, there 
ngin another section of the com- 
munity a new school of morality and a new 





form of literature, which, along with the 
stem of morality and the Chris- 
tian form of literature, must greatly influ- 


Christian s 





ence the course of the national character's 
development. 

Of the aims and opinions of this new 
school of morality, we shall probably have 
occasion hereafter to speak more fully 
Here it will suffice to say that the purpose 
of the school is to found a system ol 








morality based upon the most advanced 
ideas of modern science. Young students 
of this school are fully alive to the fact 


that Christianity, in some form or other, 





has been a great factor in the civilization 
of European and American nations, They 
maintain, however, that a day is slowly 
but steadily drawing near when some 
form of morality with science for its foun- 
dation will take the place of supernatural 
religion. 

Among the advocates of the scien- 
tific system of morality, the most conspi- 
cuous are Mr. SuGIURA and Mr. KikUCHI. 
Mr. SuGiura does not exactly belong to 
the tising generation, being several years 
ever thirty and already occupying an 
important position in active official 
life. But the rising generation may in a 
manner claim him, for, if we understand 
him rightly, his sympathies are principally 
drawn towards men some years his junior. 
One of the oldest students at the Kai: 
Gakko (the parent of the present Imperial 
University), in 1875 he was sent to Eng- 
land to complete his scientific studies, and 
after staying there about four years he 
came back in 1878. Since then, in spite of 
an extremely delicate constitution, he has 
done much for the cause of national edu- 
cation, He is now Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Special Education in the 
Educational Department, but it is not in 
the line of official work that he shows 
himself greatest: it isin the unique posi- 





tion he holds towards the rising genera- 
tion, There it is that he renders such 
excellent services to the country. A man 
of singular force of character, of keen 
intellect, and, above all, of sound common 
sense, he has attracted around him a circle 
of intelligent youths over whom he exer- 
cises a powerful influence. Mr. K. Kiku- 
CHI, on the other hand, is only six aud 
twenly. Of an eminently philosophic turn 
of mind, profoundly calm and meditative, he 
has already obtained a recognized position 
among the original thinkers of the day. 
In his Détoku Shinron (New Theory of 
Ethics), a work which, though not entirely 
and 
nevertheless breathes a wholesome spirit 
of bold originality, Mr. KIKUCHI has in- 
dicated the general nature of the new 
system which his school is endeavour- 
ing to establish. It would be highly 
interesting to give in this place even 
arapid summary of the contents of the 
lite work, and indeed we aré strongly 


[ree from rash hasty conclusions, 


tempted to do so. We feel, however, that 
with the very limited space at our im- 
mediate disposal it would neither be fair 
nor wise to attempt a sketch of ideas pro- 
pounded by one of the most prominent 
members of the new school. For, as 
might be expected from the nature of the 
HI and 
his fellow-thinkers, their views are in many 





task set themselves by Mr, Kiki 


respects as yet crude and incomplete, and 
stem com- 





Lime is needed to give their 


pleteness and consistency. ‘There is never- 
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theless strong ground for hoping that a 
complete and consistent system will be 
sooner or later presented to the public by 
the Messrs, SuGIURA and 
Kikucul, with a number of their sympathi- 
zers, are now understood to be forming a 
philosophical club for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters bearing upon the subject 
under review. 


new school. 


Reserving therefore, fora future ocea- 
sion, the exposition held 
by these leaders of thought, we proceed 
to speak briefly of the prospects of the 
movement. Certain 
tend, not without a show of contempt, 
national 


of the views 


new persons con- 


that a sound code of morality 
cannot possibly be founded on a purely 
scientific basis, and that nothing short of 
supernatural religion can serve the purpose. 
People holding this view invariably ask: 
What do you propose to do with the mass 
of the people? Would they ever come to 
understand your deep philosophical ideas ? 
To such questions the new school of Japan 
opposes another query—‘ Are you sure that 
you understand the process by which we 
mean to approach the bulk of the people? 
It would certainly be folly to expect that 
the uneducated portion of the community 
could be directly influenced by abstract 
None of 





ideas of science and philosophy., 
us entertains such expectations. There is, 
however, a way to reach the masses—a 
slow way indeed, but sure and efficient in 
the end. 
public opinion. 
competent to understand scientific theses 
and arguments, but they are perfectly 
capable of discerning what public opinion 
approves though 
works on philosophy and science may re- 
main closed to them, they can at any rate 
read works of fiction and allegorical stories.” 

To those who doubt the practicability 
of such a mode of operation, its Japanese 
advocates reply that a precisely similar 
method was successfully employed to in- 
culcate and maintain the peculiar form of 
morality which existed in feudal Japan. 
Apart from any question as to the intrinsic 
value of that morality, no one can deny 
that its principles thoroughly permeated 
the whole community, the educated and 
the ignorant, the high and the low. 
If it presented objectionable features, 
the fault was in the system itself: nothing 
could be fairly laid to the charge of the 
method in which the system was* carried 


It is the way of literature and 
Common people are not 


or disapproves ; and 


out in practice, for, judged by results, 
it was as thorough a method as any ever 
devised. There is no apparent reason 
why a method once productive of such 
large results, should not be again employed 
with equal success. 

As yet, the new system of scientific 
morality only dimly exists in the minds of 
a small number of select young thinkers. 
But as it gradually comes to assume a 
definite shape,-it will create, first among 
the rising generation and through it among 
the educated portion of the nation gene- 
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rally, a moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of its own. When such an atmosphere is 
once formed, the literary genius of the 
nation will not be slow to give to the ab- 
stract moral principles of the new school 
a shape anda form that will irresistibly 
appeal to the imagination of the people. 





Iv. 

HE last but not the least important 
movement now taking place among the 
rising generation, isarevival, orrathera new 
development, of the national spirit, yauato- 
damashti. Among the foreign section of the 
community, where, under existing circum- 
stances, the internal life of thenation is very 
little, if at all, understood, some grave mis- 
conceptions seem to prevail concerning the 
change which this movement has brought 
about in Japan’s attitude towards foreign 
nations and foreign civilization. Some 
people appear to think that a retrogres- 
sive mood has set in; that the so-called 
“barbarian exclusion spirit” of the old 
feudal times has again begun to influence 
the people. 
and mischievous notions, it may not be 
amiss to offer a few remarks on the causes 
and nature of the movementin question. 
One of the leading qualities of the Jap: 
nese national character is chiyalry. As 
sociated with, and in some respects result- 
ing from, thi 


In the face of such erroneous 











quality are two others— 
sentimentality and proneness to” believe 
in the good faith of men’s intentions. In 
private life such a combination of traits 





works very well, but in international 
intercourse it is not calculated to 
secure material benefits for the nation 


possessing it. ‘At least such has been the 
experience of our country in intercourse 
with Occidental Powers. At the outset, 
in our ignorance of international usages, 
we were induced to sign a treaty the 
humiliating consequences of which we were 
at the Lime utterly incompetent to foresee. 
Soon, however, we awoke to a sense of 
the wrong that had been done us by the 
Treaty Powers during the infancy of our 
We ma 
monstrances on the injustice of the whole 


international life 





Je repeated re- 


affair, but such remonstrances were in- 
variably met by the simple answer—" You 
are still young in your new career of pro- 
gress and we cannot trust the lives and 
property of our subjects and citizens to 
the protection of your ignorant judges and 
imperfect laws.” Receiving this answer, 
we were disposed to think that, if the re- 
fined peoples of Europe and America con. 
sidered themselves under our 
laws and judiciary, they ought not to insist 
upon residing among us whether we liked 
The strength of our chivalrous 
trustfulness, 


insecure 


it or not. 


however, made us foolish 
enough to believe that Western nations 
We redoub- 
led our efforts to assimilate Occidental 
civilization, in the full hope that, justice 
being on our side, our patience and ear. 


nestness in pursuing our cherished ambi- 


really meant what they said, 








tion could not fail in the end to apyes 
the high sense of right professed iy 
civilized races of the West. Whatha 
the result? Seeing that years of pat 
toil and struggle have not brought Ue 
ceptibly nearer the realization of our lo: 
we begin to regard ourselves as sin. 
minded sons of the land of Yamato, vik 
unversed in the ways of this world; ba, 
understand that right and justice are 





the guiding principles in the intere 





of nations; that conscience does not mo. 
the conduct of one State towards angl/- 
that might and interest are the real ar 





of international questions. We fid 

fact, that we have been deluded by 

chivalrousness of our own nature i: 
hopes and expectations not at all like) 
be realized if we continue in the cous 
we have hitherto complacently puny 
It is not enlightenment, we perceive, 
effec 








e strength, that must be tse 
to convince W 
of our fitness to exercise judicial and te 
autonomy. This conclusion has been fore 
upon us by the treatment our aspiral 
have met with at the hands of the Tres 
Powers. 





eventually stern 








Is it not natural, under 





circumstances, that the jamatedana: 
should have become strongly excited, « 
that its newly developed activity shoul:': 
more or less manifested in our aiti: 
towards foreign nations? 

The next circumstance that has ¢ 


anew impulse to the activity ol 


yamato-damashit, is the appro < 
crisis of international relations in“ 
East. The collision which many p 





consider inevitable between England: 
Russia, the never-ending questio# 
Korean independence, the striking 
gress of China in matters of defen 
land and sea—these and other cit 








stances continually remind us thet 
future path is beset with difficulties 
that we may at any time be cilledy) 
to prove before the world our title ' 
independent status. While these 9 
lems of international relations are st’ 
agitating the minds of the people, t* 





imagination of every class has beens 
more deeply touched by the questi 
residence. In spite of the* 
treatment elicited by our effors it 
way of treaty revision, we still expe! 





mixed 


the day will sooner or later arrive" 
we shall have to throw open the itl 
for mixed residence, and indeed # © 
time it’ was whispered that such 4! 
would not be very distant. The the 
of engaging directly in active comp’ 
with the strong aggressive races of 
and America, has naturally given a 
tional stLumulus to the developmen! °* 
national spirit. ‘ 
In the third place, we must take 
consideration a reaction against Lhe 
sively high estimate placed on {ores! 
by many persons of the older gett 
Imperfectly educated, according  "" 
eru standards, and having succeeds * 
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a generation distinguished by antagon- 
the introduction 
civilization, these 


to of 


ism European 
persons naturally fell 
into the error of over-estimating West- 
ern people and their civilization. They 
counted all Europeans without distinction 
well informed and highly gifted, and in 
their eyes every phase of European civili- 
zation seemed worthy to be introduced 
into Japan. In proportion as this ad- 
miration of Europeans and European 
civilization increased, the idea vf national 
individuality was weakened. Sach a mood 
could not be permanent. It was opposed to 
all the impulses of the yamato-damashii, 
‘The younger generation has revolted en 
masse against this submissive and indis- 
criminating admiration of Occidental ciyi- 
lization. 

All the circumstances thus far briefly 
alluded to, have been potent causes of the 
present re-birth of the yamato-damashii,es- 
pecially among the rising generation. And 
if welook alittle deeper intotheintellectual 
history of the nation, we find that the 
revival in question is almost inevitable at 
the present stage of the nation’s progress. 
As pointed out in a previous article, Japa- 
nese civilization is now entering upon a 
creative epoch. Hitherto the one idea has 
been to introduce Western civilization, 
and this zeal, combined with a compara- 
tively imperfect understanding of 
essential character of that civilization, in 
many cases betrayed the nation into steps, 
which, to a critical observer, probably 


the 


appeared rash and unbecoming in an 
independent people with any claim to 
pride of couritry. In our excess of enthu- 
siasm to learn from Europe and America, 
we unconsciously overlooked much in 
our own original civilization that was 
All 
sound development must’ be from with- 
and not from If we are 


stand as an independent civilized 


worth preserving and developing. 


in without. 
to 
State, we must advance in a line essen- 
tially our own, we must strive before all 
things to give a free rein to the better 
qualities of our original national civiliza- 
tion ; in short we must keep the idea of 
nationality always in sight. Notions like 
these are now strongly agitating the minds 
of the educated classes, especially of the 
rising generation. As a consequence, we 
observe that the study of the national his- 
tory and the national language is at present 
awakening deep interest and receiving 
close attention. An evidence of this is the 
fact stated above, that our literature has 
already been enriched by the labours of 
young novelists. 

Thus much for the various causes that 
have been at work in inaugurating the 
present movement. As to the nature of 
this yamato-damashii, now animating the 
minds of the rising generation, nothing 
can be more unfounded than the notion 
prevailing among certain: sections of the 
foreign community, that something like the 
Itis 





old ja? spirit has again been revived, 
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| yamato-damash ii. 


certainly true that the ja! spirit was 
formerly a manifestation. of the same 
But it was a misguided 
Japan has advanced too 
far in the path of ci to tolerate 
any sentiment incompatible with con- 
tinued progress in that civilization... The 
yamato-damashit, as now developed, is not 
characterized by any prejudice against 
foreign people. Not dislike, still less 
hatred, of foreigners constitutes the essen- 





manifestation. 





lization 





tial feature of that spirit, but an intense 
absorbing desire to be ‘independent and 
original in the national development. The 
ruling passion, so to speak, of the new 
yamato-damashii—as indeed was true of 
the old spirit also, though in a different 
manner—is to be free and 
dent. There is not the smallest idea of 
discarding the inestimable benefits that 
attend the careful study and discriminating 
adoption of European civilization, Japan 
will continue for many years to draw from 
the West valuable materials for her ad- 
vancement, but in doing so she will view 
every thing strictly from her own national 
standpoint. 





indepen- 


The movement here sketched out is 
represented by two papers, the Nippon- 
jin and the Nippon, the former a bi- 
monthly, and the latter a daily publication. 
The Nippowjin commenced its 
early in April last year. 
moment of its appearance, it took front 


career 
From the very 


rank among the numerous periodicals of its 
class, and it is now perhaps the most 
It 
is conducted under the joint editorship 
of about a dozen young writers, who have 
Among 
them may be mentioned Messrs. MIYAKE, 
Suica, Matsusuita, KikucHt, KON, and 
Tatsumi. Mr. Kixucut is the same of 
whom we have already spoken in connec- 
tion with the question of a scientific system 
of morality. 

The cause in which the 'ippon-jin had 
for a time worked single-handed, obtained 
a powerful advocate in the shape of a new 
daily paper, the Nippon, which made its 
appearance on the 11th of 


widely read journal in the capital. 


all received collegiate education. 





ast. February, 
the memorable day of the promulgation of 
the Constitution. ‘The editor, Mr. Kuca, 
a comparatively young man, a clever 
writer, with a strong mark of individuality. 
The paper is backed by a ring of sup- 
porters, mostly graduates of the Imperial 
University, among whom may be men- 
Mr. Suciura of the Educational 
Department, and Mr. TAKAHASHI, of the 
Offictal Gazette. 

In its first number, the Nippon printed 
a declaration of principles. It said:—"To 
serve the time and pay homage to fashion, 





tioned 


without virtue and courage to sustain one's 
personal individuality, is not the way to 
A. private in- 
dividual or a State desiring to fulfil the 


maintain. independence. 


condition of independence, ought to pos- 
sess a dignified and inviolate individuality. 





gle 


Modern Japan has laid aside her indivi- 





duality, and to such an extent has she set 
at nought everything peculiar to herself, 
that the whole population is in danger, 
so to speak, of being naturalized in 
the West. * * * * The Japanese 
nation now seems to be floating upon 
a stream, and to have lost a foundation 
to rest upon. The Nippon will boldly 
apply itself to the task of rescuing Japan 
from her present wandering condition and 
making her a safe and stable Japan. The 
Nippon will make it its duty to revive and 
develop the fallen spirit of nationality.” 
On the other hand, even while pursuing 
these aims, the Mippon does not ignore 
the beauties of Western civilization. It 
pays due respect to the principles of right 
It 
even loves the manners and customs of 
the West to’a certain extent; for Western 
science and Western economical industrial 
institutions its admiration is unbounded. 
“But,” it declares, ‘in adopting these, 
the point not that 
they are of Western origin, but that 
their introduction is conducive to the 
interest and welfare of Japan.” Thus 
the Nippon does not aim at the re- 
vival of the narrow ideas of the jéi-ron, 
but will rather endeavour to revive and 
develop a spirit of nationality in sympathy 
with the principle of universal brotherhood. 
The eppon further labours to maintain 
the unity of the nation; to establish close 
and happy relations between the Imperial 
family and the people; to abridge the dis- 
tance between the high and the low, the 
rich and the peor; to bring about a more 
equal distribution of right and happiness, 
and to improve the educational system. 


and liberty, to philosophy and ethics, 


kept in view is 


It declares, in conclusion, that its object is 
neither to gratify the wishes of any 
political party striving to obtain a majority 
in the Diet of 18go0, nor to indulge in 
irresponsible discussion, but to endeavour 
to clear away all obstacles, internal as well 
as external, that may be in the path of 
Japan, so that the nation may be able to 
accomplish the mission specially assigned 
to it by Heaven. 
aims and 


Such, in fact, are the 
the sentiments of the 
generation now representing the education 
and intelligence of modern Japan. 


such 








AN EXPLODED GRIEVANCE. 


———+ 
Pe two or three years past, certainly 

since the signature of the Salisbury- 
Tseng Opium Convention in the summer 
of 1885, we were under the pleasing im- 
pression that the opium agitation in Eng- 
land, so far at least as itrelated to China, 
was at an end. We remembered that the 
principal planks in the platform of that 
agitation, which had been carried on for 
so many years with 
was that 


so much vigour 


China had 
been coerced into permitting the import 
of opium and that when once her hands 
were free she would make short work, not 
only of the foreign trade, but also of the 


and even succes: 
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native cultivation of the poppy. But the 
settlement of 1885 completely destroyed 
this position, The arrangement then made 
may be & good or a bad one; on that we 
pass no judgment now. What is quite 
certain is that, good or bad, it was a Chi- 
nese settlement; that is to say, it was a 
settlement proposed by the Chinese them- 
selves without any pressure, diplomatic or 
other, upon them. Like practical men the 
Chinese Government took things as they 
found them. They, any more than the 
present generation of British and Indian 
statesmen, had not created the 
it was an inheritance; it might 


situa- 
tion ; 
be a damnosa hereditds;—but there it 
was, and both sides had to take it 
into their calculations and to the 
best they could with it. The Chinese 
found themselves deriving 4 large, and 
much the steadiest, part of the Imperial 
income from the opium trade, and they 
were as averse to depriving themselves of 


do 


this important source of revenue as were, 
on the other side, the Indian Government, 
The object of the Chinese in the Conven- 
tion, it is perfectly clear, was not to stop, 
or to restrict, the 
current of the trade from India. They 
had abundant opportunity of doing this 
had they desired. But we are able to say 
that during the course of the negotiations in 
1885 and the years which had elapsed since 
the Chefoo Convention, no proposition 
calculated to restrict the trade emanated 
from any responsible quarter in China. 
These being the facts, well known to the 
members of the Anti-Opium Society, it 
seemed fair to hope that the 


or to stem in any way, 


“coercion” 
argument was at an end, and that, China 
that the opium 
trade should continue, we should at least 
hear no more about her scruples and 
her sufferings. And indeed 

the at the time 
the practical and important members of 
the Anti-Opium Society. It was felt that 
the old platform was gone and that the 
bottom had been knocked out of all agita- 
tion on the old lines. The Society, to 
the end of 1885, restricted its activ 
a most material way. 
a position pf observation to see how the 
Salisbury-Tseng Convention worked, and 


herself having elected 


this ww; 





view taken by all 





It assumed merely 


generally to watch the subject. Its active 
Strorrs-TuRNER retired ; 
its periodical ceased to be a monthly publi- 
quarterly ; its 
offices were joined to those of another 


Secretary, Mr. 
cation and was issued only 


Society; and generally there was with- 





drawal all round. A very small fanatical 
and noisy clique did indeed endeavour to 
maintain a semblance of agitation on the 





ground—so far as we are able to under- 
stand it—that China could not have 
given her consent to the Convention 


of 1885 because it permitted and lega- 
lised the 
ed that China never Consent to 
any such thing and it must have been a 
dels there must haye been 


trafic. They were persuad- 


would 


force 
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somewhere although they could not say 
where, and therefore they proposed to 
continue the agitation, But the conduct 
of this little section could never be taken 
seriously: it soon fell into powerless- 
ness and contempt. Another field indeed 
there was for the energies of the Anti- 
Opium Society, and that was in regard to 
India. Sir JOSEPH PEASE and other 
prominent members had hinted that, al- 
though so far as China was concerned they 
now assumed an attitude of simple obser- 
vation, yet work remained for them to do 
in India. They were unable to deny that 
China had freely given her consent to 
arrangements which involved the main- 
tenance of the accursed traffic, but there 
still remained the connection of England 
the trade. They 
could not prevent the Chinese Govern- 


through India with 
ment permitting the cultivation and con- 
sumption of opium if they wished, but 
could strive to sever Great Britain 
in the 


Even in this direction, however, 


they 
and India from a_ participation 
trade. 
no active steps, 
knew, were taken by the Society. 


therefore, 


so far as the public 
It is, 
with more than astonishment, 
that we observe a debate in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of May last in which 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, member for Flint- 
shire, introduced a resolution calling at- 
lention to the opium trade of China and 
asking the House to express its deep 
regret at the history of our opium policy 
towards that country, its feeling that the 
traffic in opium is repugnant to the in- 
terests of that country, calling upon the 
Government of India to take steps towards 
the final extinction of the trade, and urg- 
ing upon Her Majesty's Gove 
intimate to that of China that in the next 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, full 
power will be given to extinguish the 
trade in opium if China thinks fit. Of the 
speech of the introducer of this resolution 





nment to 





revision 


we need say little; there is nothing in it 
which we have not heard a hundred times 
before, and although we have read it with 
considerable care, we are unable to per- 
a single practical proposi- 
ngle 


ceive in it 


ori 





tion, as ora 





nal statement, 
single new view. In fact, with all due 
to Mr. Samuet Situ, if we 
desired to express our sense of his speech 


respect 


in the briefest possible manner, we should 


say that it was “undiluted twaddle,” and 
the same may be said of several of the 
speeches on both sides’ which followed 
We wish, however, to refer particularly to 
the speech in which Sir JoHN Gorsr, on 
behalf of the India Office, replie 


fruitless to enter here into the ancient his- 


Tt were 





tory of the opium trade. We are the heirs 
of the doings of our fathers and we have 
to make the best of our inheritance as 
But there is in Sir Joun 


speech one point of exceeding 


it exists now. 
Gorst's 
interest. [It has generally been assumed 
that in the negotiations of the Treaty of 


Tientsin, the article opium was inserted 





in the tariff, so to speak, at the sini, 
point on the proposition of the Eal 

ELGIN, who was at the head of a cong 
ing army, and in the teeth of the Opps 
tion of the Chinese negotiators. Hoy 
this is from being the truth is shown jy 
two letters addressed to The Times: 
it is for their historical value only tiaty 
refer to them here,—in 1880 by Mr.H.) 
Lay who was one of the secretaries 4 
interpreters of the Mission, and by (; 
late Mr. LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, who ys 
Lord Excin’s Secretary. Mr. Ouien 
“When we came to the 
I informed the Commi 














wrote : artice 








‘opium’ 3 
that I had received instructions from Lor 
ELGIN not to insist on the insertion of: 
drug in the tariff should the Chise:| 
Government wish to omit it. This le 
declined todo. I then proposed that tle 
duty should be increased beyond tie | 
figure suggested im the tariff; butto this 
he objected, on the ground that it would 
increase the inducements to smugglig 
[trust that the delusion that the opium 
trade now existing with China was ‘e- 
torted’ from that country by theB 
ambassador may be finally dispel 
And Mr. Lay said “ All the negotiations 
Tientsin passed through me. Not one word 
on either side was ever said about opiue 
from first to last. The preparation of tle 
tariff devolved upon me at the desire 
Chinese no less than of Lord Exet. Whe 
I came to opium I enquired what cou 
they proposed to take in respect to | 
he answer was, ‘we have resolved tof 
it in the tariff as a foreign ‘medicine 
urged a moderate duty in view of the © 
of collection, which was agreed to, Th 




















represents with strict accuracy theamo! 
of ‘extortion ’ resorted to.” 

One point in the debate, however, ls 
struck us very much, and that is the to! 
absence of any 
cither side, to the important Yellow Boos 
published last autumn by _Sir Roser 
HART, on the cultivation and trade in 
tive opium. That volume shows, beyord 
any question, that in areas where op! 
is in constant use—and these areas col 


reference whatever, © 





he 


foreign drug is either wholly unknown © 


tute by for the larger half of Chia! 


has been driven out by its native 1 
It seems that Indian opium really has” 
hold upon the population in any pat! 
the country except the region for whi? 
Canton may the distributtt 
centre. The volume shows too that !* 
the most part Indian opium is the !use7 
of the wealthy and that it bears mut 


be called 


the same relation to the consumption 


the drug in China that champagne #! 
the 


other high priced wines do to 
liquor traffic of Great Britain. It is q 
evident from Sir ROBERT Hart's repo"* 


that the consumption of opium in Chis 








increasing by enormous and even inere 


ible strides, while, at the same time, ! 





import of foreign opium is prac 
cither stationary or declining. This 
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aay be, as the agitators say, a discredit 
nd a disgrace to Great Britain, but there 
: is and, as we have had occasion to re- 
‘eat more than once already, statesmen 
qust deal with facts as they find them 
“here is little theoretical use, and no 
ractical benefit, in discussing. the opium 
-ade, to revert to the doings of our pre- 
ecessors in the Far East between 1800 
nd 1860. Opium is now an article of 
aily consumption by a large portion of 
ie inhabitants of China, who, if they can- 
ot be supplied from abroad, will get it at 
ome. It has become a daily want and 
s position in the trade of China is now 
:esameas that of cotton yarns, turkey reds, 
* grey shirtings. Of course if Mr. SAMUEL 
MiTH and his friends like to agitate for the 
sssation of the connection of India with 
e trade, they are at perfect liberty to do 
. But it must never be forgotten that 
dian opium is produced, not in the 
rritories of the QUEEN, but in those of 
e independent native princes. It is all 
ry well for us to be moral in China, but 
is quite a different matter to be moral 
the expense of others, and in this parti- 
lar case it must be remembered that the 
orality of Mr. SMITH and his friends 
volves a loss of ten millions sterling of 
© annual revenue of British India, a loss 
a large amount of revenue, how much 
cannot say, to a number of native 
inces with whom we have no shadow of 
ht to 
ndreds of thousands, perhaps to mil- 
ns, of Indian Ryots whose livelihood 
pends upon the cultivation of the poppy. 
all means let us be moral, but let it be 
our own expense, and when Mr. SMITH 
1 produce a scheme for dealing with the 
pendous interests to which we have 
-e alluded, the agitation against the pro- 
cers of India in the opium traffic will 
ve entered upon a practical phase. 


interfere, and a loss also to 





TE CHINESE OFFICIAL AT HOME. 
pe 
From 4 CorrfSPONDEST. 


‘OME months ago I was permitted to 
} discourse in these columns, from per- 
ial experience, on the Chinese official 
-oad, and I am glad to know on the 
st authority that the observations which 
hen made have struck home in more 
none quarter. Not that they are 
ely to have the smallest permanent 
sct upon the Chinese Government, for 
that august body were liable to be 
scted by newspaper articles it would 
ye been reformed long ago. My only 
ject, I must confess, was to describe 
surately, for the benefit of the readers 
this journal, what I saw with my own 
ss. Whether it was going to have a 
od or bad effect at Peking or elsewhere 
not matter to me a brass farthing, and 
s in the same spirit that I now ask per- 
ssion to say a few words about the 
inese official athome. Of his surround- 
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ings, his unkempt followers, his filthy re- 
sidences, his quaint ways, and his curious 
method of looking at things, I need say 
nothing, because they are sufficiently well 
known already to all your readers. But 
there are a few matters of what I may call 
an international character which I desire 
to put together by way of comparison and 
contrast. 

Let me take, first of all, the question 
of the presentation of foreign Ministers 
to the Emperors of China. We know the 
extreme difficulty with which the Ministers 
in Peking in 1873 succeeded in obtaining 
an audience with the unfortunate TUNG- 
CHE. There would have been no difficully 
upon that occasion if they had one and 
all agreed to perform the derogatory cere- 
monies which a Chinese Minister 
forms under similar circumstances. 
was not that the monarch 
from the gaze of human beings, as was 
the case with the Japanese Sovereign for 
because w con- 





per- 
It 


was sacred 


he 





some centuries, 
stantly accessible to his own Ministers. 
His predecessors had received in andi- 
ence Europeans in thé last century, and 
in 1873 there would have been no objec- 
tion to foreign Ministers presentation 
to the EMPEROR if only they would 4otow. 
In fact, at an early stage of the business, 
Prince KUNG agreed to the audience if 
they would do as he did when presented 
to his Sovereign, and he ingeniously ar- 
gued that as, on the showing of the 
foreign Ministers themselves, he was in 
as high a position, at least, as they 
were, and as he could perform these 
ceremonies without derogating from his 
dignity, why should not they, who were 
not his superiors, do the same? Now this 
contention for the performance of the otow 
was made directly in the teeth of the 
treaties, which provided that the foreign 
Ministers should not be required to go 
through any other form or ceremony in the 
presence of the EMPEROR of China than 
they would do in the presence of inde- 
pendent sovereigns elsewhere. No doubt 
the Chinese Ministers will throw obstacles 
of every kind in the way of presentation 
to the present young EMPEROR, and what 
I desire to draw special attention to is 
that the Ministers who have done this in 
the past, and in all probability will do it 
again, would be exceedingly irritated, and 
would no doubt protest in vigorous and 
fitting terms if Queen -VICTORIA or the 
Emperor WILLIAM, or the PRESIDENT of the 
French Republic, refused to see the Chinese 
Representative accredited to England, 
Germany, or France. Noman can be so 
dignified as the Chinese Mandarin when he 
likes. No one can appealin such dignified 
terms to the universal principles of conduct 
and morals, and no one can disregard all 
these fine-spun maxims so completely 
and with so much assurance. It is well 
known to all who have had to do with 
Chinese officials in foreign countries that 
they are never tired of asking for favours 





UN 


from governments and foreign officials. 
There is nothing which they will hesitate 
to ask for. The Imperial Commission 
now in Europe 
hesitation visit arsenals and dock- 
yards and private manufactories and busi- 


has asked without 


to 


nesses, and to inspect institutions and 
places where, in many cases, secret pro- 
cesses of manufacture are being carried 
on, and where subjects of the country 
themselves 
enter. But when a Foreign Minister in 
Peking, the senior member of a diplomatic 
corps, the the 
powerful country in the world, armed with 
a permit from a Chinese Minister, appears 
with Royal visitors, including a lady, at 
the gate of a temple in Peking, he is not 
only refused admittance, but he and his 
party are covered with contumely and in- 
sult bya crowd of filthy priests. Andanot 
less strange point is that so little is heard 
of the outrage. We can all remember, a 
few years ago at a time of great public 
excitement in Paris, when the question of 
peace or war between France and China 
was trembling in the balance, what an 
outcry of shame and indignation arose in 
Europe at an assult by a French mob on 
one of the Chinese Minister’s suite in the 
French capital. It was made the text for 
leading articles all over Europe. Deduc- 
tions unfavourable to the civilization and 
politeness of the whole French nation were 
drawn from the incident, and those who 


would not be permitted to 


representative of most 


were concerned in it were punished by 
the French tribunals with extreme severity. 
Insults of this nature are so common in 
China, and commoner in Peking than any- 
where else, that they are scarcely regard- 
ed; they are almost every-day incidents in 
foreign life in China. Whence the dis- 
tinction? Why should that which in a 
French mob, is denounced throughout the 
civilized world, be passed by in silence as 
an ordinary occurrence when the perpetra- 
tors are a Chinese mob? 

It isa matter of common knowledge to 
all of us in the East that the Chinese are 
constantly soliciting favours from Foreign 
Powers of much more important character 
than anything asked for on the visits 
abroad of their Imperial Commissioners. 
How often do they request time to per- 
form this or that plain duty? They are 
almost invariably begging for something 
or other with no regard to dignity much 
less to fair play. Look at the question of 
the navigation of the upper Yangtsze. 
Here isa plain right granted by solemn 
Treaty to British subjects in 1878. During 
the negotiation of that Treaty and for ten 
years subsequently, the Chinese Govern- 
ment had abundant opportunity to con- 
template the consequences of the clause * 
which gave British subjects the right to 
attempt to navigate the river up to Chung- 
king. But when, in 1887 or 1888, a British 
subject announces his intention to try the 
voyage, all manner of objections and 
obstacles are thrown in his way, although 


Or 
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he has absolute treaty right to go if he 
pleases. And then look at the objections 
that are made to Mr. LitTLe’s enterprise. 
The people along the river itself might not 
like the steamer; the population of Chung- 
king might revolt; the monkeys along 
the river might pelt the steamer with 
stones ; the Immortal Gods never thought 
of such a thing as a steamer going 
up the rapids, because otherwise they 
would not have put the rapids there ; and 
so on, through a miserable and contemp- 
tible round of shifts and evasions. One 
compendious answer to them all is, “ You 
should have thought of this before you 
made the Treaty.” Tu /’as voulu George 
Dandin, But fancy the Government of 
an Empire like China, an empire which is 
supposed to be one of the great Powers 
of the earth, pleading in the face of the 
world to a foreign envoy and a foreign 
subject, that it cannot carry out its solemn 
treaty engagements because it is afraid of 
the mob of a single city and of the tur- 
bulence of a few hundred or thousand 
boatmen and trackers. No doubt if the 
Chinese Government knew that a demand 
for heavy compensation for this outrageous 
disregard for their engagements would be 
made, they would succeed in quieting the 
men and monkeys of the Upper Yangtsze. 

Then reflect on this miserable Chinkiang 
business. Here is a flourishing European 
settlement destroyed by a mob of Chinese, 
apparently urged on by soldiers—whose 
camp should never have been permitted to 
remain where it is in spite of the protest of 
the foreign residents—and its inhabitants, 
men, women and little children, forced to fly 
for their lives at a time when the Viceroy of 
the very province in which the settlement 
is situated is appealing to the foreign re- 
sidents of China, and to foreign nations, 
for pecuniary help against a famine that 
is afflicting the country. The Viceroy 
TseNG has no hesitation whatever in ap- 

ealing to the foreign residents of Shang- 
tah and though them to the world at large, 
Of their charity to help the starving Chi- 
‘hese, an appeal which has been nobly 
‘answered, and at the very same time a 
mob of his own people, aided or incited by 
some of his own officials, are destroying 
the property of foreigners and forcing 
them to fly from bodily injury. 

These are only some of the extraordinary 
contrasts between China as she is treated 
by the West and as she treats the West. 
She is restrained by no sense of dignity. 
or justice from asking favours of foreign 





Powers, but when she is asked for the 
‘smallest favour herself her officials put on 
their orn” spectacles, carefully examine 
the’ Trealy, and’ say that the request must 
‘Weé'refused becausé there is nothing about it 
‘ih that document. “At present tlie Chinese 
aré' spoiled thildren. The considerations 
and the’standards which apply/to Westera 
countries aré ‘not! ‘applied to China’s: fail 
ings, dlMough she takes very! good: /care 
herself that if “it! is' for tid? advantage-to 
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demand their application, then they shall 
be applied. Her Ministers seek and 
obtain audience of foreign Sovereigns, 
and would make the welkin ring with 
their protests if there was the slightest 
difference to their disadvantage between 
their treatment and that of other foreign 
envoys. At the same time foreign Mini- 
sters cannot obtain an audience of the Chi- 
nese EMPEROR. The Chinese demand and 
obtain liberty to wander all over Western 
countries, to examine arsenals and dock- 
yards and public and private institutions 


a powerful and respected Foreign Minister 
is covered with insult at a temple within a 
mile or two of the Tsung-li Yamén. They 
insist to the letter on every Treaty right 
and engagement against the West, and 
they are perpetually endeavouring to evade 
the most obvious and elementary of their 
own duties to the West. 

T often wonder how long the present fit 
is going to last. I strongly suspect that it 
is merely a temporary rebound from the 
old principle of strenuously and steadily 
applying strong pressure, diplomatic and 
material, on the Chinese Government in 
order to get them to perform their duties. 
And I strongly suspect, moreover, that for 
very many years to come we shall never 
get the Chinese Government and the Chi- 
nese Official hierarchy to perform those 
duties unless that pressure again becomes 
a permanent element in our diplomatic 
relations. From the goodwill, the sense of 
justice or of dignity of Chinese officials, we 
have, I fear, little to expect. There are 
certain prominent exceptions, but they are 
so few that they are not sufficient to com- 
municate any appreciable leaven to the 
whole mass. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se eae 
INCREDIBLE IGNORANCE REGARDING 
JAPAN 











To THE Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt’? 

Sir,—Apropos of your remarks in yesterday's 
issue of the Marl, youcan find another beautiful 
specimen of intellyent knowledge displayed by 
any of Geography” 
pp. 606 9, where those who run may read that the 
dual government still exists in Japan, besides 
sundry other rubbish of a similar nature. My 
y is dated 1878, but still that is 10 years after 
the resignation of the Shogun, and [have no 
doubt the same thing appears in a new edition, 

Yours vespecilully, 

HEGOSUKE HEIGOZAEMON. 
Yokyhama, June 18th, 1889. 





geographers in “The ‘Trea 











THE LATE FIRE AT SOKOKURA. 











To THe Eprror oF THe “Mat Japan.” 
Sir,—Fire broke out in the premises occupied 
by Mr. Kaneko Sokichi, at Sokokura, on the roth 
stant at 11.30 pan. and eight houses were de- 
stroydd and one house damaged before the flames 
wete enticely subdued, at two o'clock the following 
1g. ind at the 
and Untough'the exer tivnd of foreign visitors 
Yo the Hotel the tire was extinguibhed Phe foreign 








Fortunately there was little y 





of all descriptions, while at the same time Wy 





relief of the sufrsy 
> during the configs 
t you will kindly publish tie fe 
of Subscriptions, and Tan desived byte 
who have been so unfortunate 4s to hey 
property to tender their gratitude lor a, 
relief afforded to them, Ot 
Yours, &c., 
YAMAGUCHI SENNost 
June 12th, 1889. 
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JAPANESE AND RETURN COMMSSI 
To THE Eprror oF rue “Jaray Mus 
S1R,—In your issue of the 14th, I fid aw 
by your correspondent too insuliug tot 
to be allowed to pass withont correction 
he correspondent there expresses asis: 
that “it is a second natuce ath the 
return, commiss Ti he meant ly 
Guides only, whether just or not [haves 
say, but he writes 90 as to wiske tle cave 
that he refers to the Japanese at lage 
How much and what sort of expeieee 
had with the Japanese [do tat bnva,ts 
his remark, which [consider as igi 
t judge his experience talon 
ited only toa sur 
gar section of the Japanese people, 
mean of the Guides, the petty trades 
hotel-keepers, the servants in foreign 6 
&e. I know that most foreign resides 
litle opportunity to come ino direct ove 
the better classes of Japauese ot ee: 
ble portion of ihe Japanese me: 
esmen, and are mostly dupes o! hor 
exe with whom they deal, Buloe 
to judge others without being ps 
fied to do so, and if he does, le ov!) 
ignorance. Your correspondent ap 
knowlege of the usages and cusions 
nese, and.he does so rightly. 1 in! 
who are a good judge, will, pronounce 
cor espondenit’s opitivit is not sound aie 
misleading. 
Yours faithfully, 


(We cannot pretend that our experiences" * 
to warrants hard.and-fast opinion om 5 
do emphatically thiak that our former reps 
ing verdict was neither just aor decaws, 8) 
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A PLAW# SPE 
PI 








cither the right or the knowledge to act 
irn commissions is a second nature with 
MJ 








THE MAIL SERVICE FROME 





To tHe Eptror oF Tae “ Jarav Sh 
Six,—Kuowing the interest taker! 
sons in any possible change in tle 1 
think that the enclosed translit 
abbreviation, of an article in the. 
of April 27th (commenting on av 9! 
appeared in the Cologne Gasette a 6 
viously) may perhaps be of interot 
Uatat Ately, Team unable tp 
ticle in the Cologns Gasetie, but, ® 
judye, nsost of its arguments are 1°! 4 
the Vational Zeitung, as the latte 
copious use of sentences in invetiel © 
dently borrowed fiom its contempt! ¢ 
Inthe Cologue Gasette and it 
Zeitung are articles strongly we" 
German Lloyd to transfer iis serve! 
Port Said to Saloniky Put Sai T° 
ments advanced by the two above pl?” 
of this change may be thus bricfy +" 
As a portior the embarkation ol ! 
of South Germany, Bi is pra 
with regard to passenger traffic it 
with Genoa; thus the only thing t 
in Brindisi’s Favour is that by this © 
for Austalia and the Bast can best! 
ly than by any other. But Sale > 
nearer Berlin than Brindist a 
between Salonilr and. Port Sod 
miles ter than that. betwe 
Port Said, so that, supposing tl 
way officials. only maintain a sp 
per hour on their section of the b's 
















































vibivors land llgeal Kesidenits, liave cous ibaed. bp! 


be a gain of 19 hours on the ne 4 
fayauc, of the Saloniki routes 
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hours saved on the sea passage, and there 
sults a saving of 36 I in favour 
the Berlin-Saloniki Port Said route. Fin 
“the National Zeitung suggests that Al- 
Andria should be made the terminus of_ the 
e, the steamer merely culling at Port 
this means. it is hoped that a larger German 
ide with Egypt and the Levant may spring up. 
The Bremen Chamber of Commerce has al 
ady passed a resolution in favour of the scheme, 
d there seems to be every reason for supposing 
st it will be adopted by the company. 


F. J. LIAS. 




















Yours faithfully, 
Tokyo, June 17th, 1889. 


THE KOTO. JO GAKKO. 


‘To THe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Srr,—An article, headed “School Scandal in 
‘kyo,” appeared in today’s issue of the Mail. 
though cautiously worded, it yet conveyed the 
pression that some circumstance of great moral 
liquity had taken place among the pupils of the 
ot0-Jo Gakko, in Kanda, 

‘As you trithfully remark “ Scandalous rumors,” 
Ve been rife, and yet no de e been give 
the public; simply because there were no details 
give. No “affair” in the least disereditable to 
€ pupils of the school has taken place. The 
panese Press, has it is true, indulged in very 
‘wartantalile “allusions,” tending to lower the 
nial standing of every pupil attending the school 5 
G yet not a case of disobedience, insubordina 
yn, or non-compliance with set regulations has 
cirred—not a teacher has had” occasion to 
prove a pupils not an improper act has Leen 
Corded against. one of them; they ave all 
their places diligently pursning their studies. 
o doubt, ithas been lacerating to their feelings 
know ‘that their good name was questioned ; 
. doubt, as they have heard their school me 
wed with opprobrions epithets, on their 
their daily tasks, it has caused their chee 
iden with just indignation, but they were with- 
redress. The city journals had condemned 
em, and there was no help for it. It never 
curred to any man to use his pen in their behalf 
even to inguire what they had done. [twas 
ough to. consider -them all bad, becanse the 
pers said so. With a noble heroism, worthy of 





















































better cause, the gisls have suffered in silence, 
d 


have attended to their daily duties with 
usual diligence. From what then has the 
Scandal,” as you so kindly put it, arisen? [na 
a» words Lanswer. From a lecture, read before 
» school, by one of the teachers, and afterwards 
blished in a school magazine, ‘The lecture was 
on no proper school subject, {ull of absurd and 
anky ideas, was without point or applicatio 
d was not understood by imore than half of 
ose present. This was the basis of the most of 
fe rumours,” unless one considers « little school 
1 jealousy and gossip as indicative of depraved 
nality. ‘This was all the school gitls had to do 
th the * they heard the lecture. 
The publication of it gave an opportunity to 
© opponents of a higher education for women 
raise a hue and cry, and you probably know 
ow well it has been done. ~The “affair” has 
en carefully investigated by the Department of 
jucation, and the offending teacher, removed. 
s you have given the English speaking pub 
part of the story, will you, in justice to the 
rpils of the school, let the other half be known ? 
And greatly oblige, yours very truly, 
ISABELLA G. PRINCE. 
Tokyo, June 17th, 1889. 
fore receiving this Irtter we had 
appears in our editorial column: E 
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‘THE SOSHI ON TREATY REVISION. 


[reanazation.) 

To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 
Stn,—In a recent issue you express yourself as 
salous because of the news that the United Siates 
nd Germany have revised their treaties witl 
apan, and you show deep chagrin that other 
suntries should have given England the go by 
1 this matter, but you add that, in the actual 
ircumstances, England’s feet were unavoidably 
ampered, Is this unavoidable hampering ” 
ue to the inability of Englishmen to divest 
emselves of their unprincipled, obstinate, cun- 
ing, selfish disposition? Again, you say that 
Ingland has to consider her responsibilities as the 
cading foreign Power inthe Orient, and so forth, Tf 
he holds this self-appointed position of leadership, 
shy does she not act as leader 





























apan's proposals? ‘That she does not do 
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arousing other | tervible calamity and where rural 
ountries from their blind dream and in accepting | hotels f 


refer ale 


because she cannot divest herse 
disposition, and because her tut in Japan 
small. We Japanese appreciate the goodwill of 
America in taking the step she has taken, but 
we regard your countrymen as unprincipled and 
I is stated that since 
America has agreed to revise her treaty with 
Japan some of the cunning English merchants of 
Vokuhania think of temporarily registering theme 
selves as American citizens. “Truly, to kill such 
persons would not be enough, If they really 
entertain such an intention they ought to forfeit 
their lives. We knew betore that your countey 
combined with other Powers to prevent the revi- 
sion of the Weaties. 


Yours, &c., 





of her greedy 























FORTY-SEVEN “SOSHI" 
of Kanda, Tokyo. 
June 17th, 1889. 
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Yo THe Epiror or THe “Japan Matt.” 


Sin,—I cannot help expressing my surprise that 














“A Plain Speaker” should pretend to. pooh- 
pool and get rid of the subject matier when he 
Writes on the subject of return commissions.” 


The remark as to “return commissions” being a 
“second nature with the Japanese” is in my 
opinion (and T venture to think» that opinion 
is shared by the majority of foreigners here) per 
fectly justified, if one may judge people by the 
ordinary methods. We come to Japan, and trade 
th all ses, good and bad, of merchants in 
Tok) 6, the capital city of Japan (I donot mention 
Yokohama because Plain Speaker” might take 
toan extraterritorial settlement), Wedo 
business with them daily and know them pretty 
well vd yet forsooth are told that this experie: 
is nothing, and that the “respectable classes”’ don't 
queze! 

Now I put it to you, Mr. Editor, faily and 
frankly : if you were a Japanese and went to 
London and did business with all the principal 
merchants there, would you not look on those 
merchants as a type of the English people? 
You would find great. princely houses, and 
also small houses working honestly, and based 
on principles of strict integrity. | You would 
find as a rule a contempt for trickery and 
honesty, and a healthy public opinion against 
fraud and double-dealing, Wonld you not say 
“Ah, the people of England are splendid commes- 
cial people, and they deal fairly and squarely in 
business”? 

Here we are exactly in the same position; and 
when we find squeezes being cartied on ail the 
time in all ranks of Society, and the dealers double- 
dealing, cheating, and lying before our very eyes, 
we have a certam amount of right to say it is “a 
second nature with the Japanese” to squeeze ! 

My experience divides <quéezes into eight great 
classes, viz. the servant's squeeze—the Finrikisha 
squeeze—ihe broker's squeeze—the hanto’s squeeze 
—the guide’s squeeze—the official’s «queeze—the 
hotel and travelling squeeze—the merchant’s 
squeeze. 

Yours respectfully, 


Yokohama, 19th June, 1889. 
















































VERITAS. 


BUILDING IN EARTHQUAKE 
COUNTRIES. 








To THE Epitor oF Tug “ Japan Matt.” 

Dear Mr. Epiror,—Shortly after the Japa- 
nese Art Commission returned from investigations 
abroad, I remember being somewhat interested 
in a report which had pettinaciously forced itself 
into high quasters, stating generally that the 
Halian Government, owing to the prevalence of 
earthquakes, had forbidden the construction of 
solid buildings and decided in favour of wooden 
structures. ‘The ot statement had no doubt 
been more qualified, but thebare impression which 
remained, whether so intended or not, was that a 
civilized European country possessing some of the 
most solid architectural monuments of antiquity 
had at length in this nineteenth century deter- 
mined to resort to a ligneous style. 

Absurd as such an assert 
detrimental to engineering enterprise in this coun- 
try if true, a denial upon presumption alone was 
hardly calculated to have weight against the re- 
presentation of apparently disinterested reporters 
fresh from the spol. It seemed possible also that 
there might exist some foundations for the state- 
ment in certain regulations issued with regard to 
rebuilding in Casi icciola, a locality fresh from a 
esidences and 
ned the principal structures. For such 
locality, and in view of the immediate 
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terror.of violent commotion, might not the Italian 


Government perhaps feel juscfied in neglecting 





those con 
to fire which are the first points insisted on by a 
civilized state in all uban buildings of importance ? 

Through the kind 
Society of Japan Tam at length in possessic 
translations of all the reports and. instructions 
issued by the said Government with regard to 
rebuilding in regions of extreme seismic energy, 
and 1 find that there is not contained in them 
even the narrow foundation which T presumed for 
the erroneous siatements to which I have referred. 
These reports and regulationsof the Halian Earth 
quake nmission will shortly form part of the 
Transactions of the Seismological Society, and I 
lave no right to forestall the Society by the publica- 
tion of extracts, which might moreover appear one- 
sided when robbed of thelr contexts. 

Suffice it to say that even for the Island of Ischia, 
the Commission do not hesitate to sanction brick 
and masonry structures, recommending teform in 
methods of careless and “scamping ” construction 
common enough among the speculating. builders 
of Europe and America, but which have happily 
hot at present crept into the modern brick build- 
ings of this country, whatever their minor defects 
may be. This being so with regard to the Isehia 
commission, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
attitude of the Italian Government towards St 
architecture and all important urban erections is 
as stictly opposed in law and in practice to the 
employnient of inflammable and perishable ma- 
terials as that of all advanced countries possessing 
crowded communities of population. 

Yours faithfully, J. CONDER, 

Arch, to Japanese Government. 


Tokyo, June 18th, 1889. 


















































CONCERNING REASONABLE MEN. 
> 


Lecture delivered by F. I, Piggott, Esq., before 
the English Law Scliool, Tokyo :— 

Gewtues Ihave accepted, with the greatest 
possible pleasure, the tion of your President 
to address you to-day; but [ will freely confess 
that that pleasure has not Leen wholely unalloyed, 
for, giving me the whole range of Law, he desired 
me to choose my own subject. ‘Thereupon a whole 
army of subjecis presented Uemselves for my con 
sideration; there came flitting by me ghosts of 
ideas which once had hall-persuaded me to discuss 
them, but which had died of inanition when my 
good intentions had sunk into the pavement of the 
Nether world, [was tempted to talk tw youof the 
history and tradition of our law, and to excite your 
admiration for a system which compels us to seek its 
doctrines in books written in a quite forgotten lan- 
xwage, and in characterswhichhave long since pass- 
ed into obscurity and which only those may read 
who loiter by the way. Or to expatiate to yon on 
the subtle beauties of a law whose perfect whole 
is divided into two parts, that which is known 
and has already been expounded, and that which 
is only unknown because the occasion for its ex- 
position has not yet arisen. The charm and per- 
fection of the matter is that this unknown part 
always remains the greater; fifteen years’ study 
finds me not much further from the threshold 
than you who have but just opened our text books. 
Yet this unknown law isa written law ay you well 
know, the roll of it being variously and curiously de- 
scribedas “The Clouds,”or “The Judicial Bosom.”” 
I was tempted too to discuss the merits of an 
unwritten law as compared with those of a Code: 
but though I can scarcely avoid touching on the 
question, Lam in public duty bound to say nothing 
that should in any way tend to make you dissatisfi- 
ed with the great projects of your Government. in 
the matter of Codes, even if T thought, which as- 
suredly Ido not, that there existed any better way 
of dealing with so momentous a national problem. 

as tempted to unravel for you seme of 

those written mysteries which are to be found in 
whatis facetiously termed “The Statute Book,” but 
which after much patient revision and excision of 
dead parts is hardly to be contained in five-and- 
twenty very ponderous and portly volumes : but T 
coulddo nothing which should in theslightest degree 
incite the principes and sapientes of this Eastern 
Kingdom to follow the example of the British legis- 
tor who makes of the path of duty a labyrinth 
wherein not even the wariest can walk with safety, 
T trust that the Japanese lawyers will never have 
this means furnished to them for growing rich. 
But, because Tam an English lawyer who is not 
a little proud of his law, and because you are 
Japanese who are eager to study it, I felt that 
T must talk to you somewhat more specifically of the 
great Common Law of und. For in spite of 


the cohorti@f continental lawyers who, most ha 
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moniously I feel sure, have assisted your own 
lawyers in the perfection and elaboration of your 
isew Codes, I believe that the study of English Law 
in the peculiar method of its training, will work 
favmieh good to you who have willingly subjected 
yourselves to it; and in the results of that 
method when you have attained the goals 
of your ambition, will work for infinite bene 
fit to the community, who will derive assistance 
and receive judgment at your hands, 1 mean 
in this to pay something more than a passing 
compliment to your school. I believe, that when 
that good time comes, and your Sovereign looks 
fog “such as know the law and mean duly to ob- 
serve it”? lo represent him in his courts, and to do 
the right on his behalf beiween his people, be 
tween those who owe him full allegiance aud those 
who owe him temporary allegiance, he will choose 
many of them from among those who have studied 
English law in this school and have received their 
diplomas from its distinguished professors. For the 
peculiar methods of thought which the duty of as- 
ceitaining the law applicable to any given set of 
circumstances under an unwritten law imposes, are 
those which go far to make up the qualifications 
of a good judge. Every case that presents itsell for 
opinion comes as a problem in favour of whose 
solution either way there are instances without 
end to be cited. An acute advocate could argue 
for either side, citing case upon case in favour of 
his various contentions; but the advice which be 
has to give in his chambers upon the case, and the 
judgment which the judge has.to pronounce upon 
it from the bench, demand equally a calm and 
dispassionate holding of the balance between the 
conflict of opposing analogies. Aud therefore it is 
that tie judicial habit of mind has to be assumed 
by English lawyers with the very first. brief which 
iv is their good fortune to be entrusted with, 

The soul of English law finds expression in one 
word, Precedent: and [ believe that the rule of 
law is stronger when it is based on a law of prece 
dent-than it is when it depends on a lawof rules. 
Precedent must always be weak when the Court 
seeks the law in the tule and not in the exampl 
The form in which a case presents itself to the 
mind of the judge is: does the case come with 
a given cule of law? He is disinclined, uniess he is 
obliged, to look at other cases to which other 
judges Nave applied the rule. With us the questio 
is: does the case come within such and such a 
interpretation of agiven tule? ‘The judge is bound 
to follow in the steps of those of equal or higher de- 
gree who have had the same question before them 
And if, as Iwas half persuaded to, [ had made my 
address to you one ‘in praise of English law,” 1 
should have set this rule of precedent in the fore- 
most place. For it is in this respect, I believe 1 
am not wrong in saying, that the administration 
of English law differs so considerably from that of 
the law of other European nations, “Again L come 
back to that interesting question, what influence 
can the study of English law have on Japanese 
law? Lhave answered it once: it will ain good 
judges. I now give a second answer: it may help 
to make the rule of precedent the guiding principle 
for the interpretation of the Codes. 

I propose, however, to discuss with you to-day 
the spiritof the English Common Law. 











































































‘And to this end I'shall talk to you abont a most| 


interesting person who is the creation of that law 
and who probably is not altogether imfamiliar to 
you; he is called the reasonable man. His 
character, however, isnot yet fully developed : and 
the reason for this will be apparent from what I 
have already said: but the Courts are busy the 
year through, the long summer days excepted, in 
perfecting it. Not a day passes bit some fresh 
quality is added to, or some fresh example 
given of his already delightful character. 
and what is he? He isa man only of average 
intellect and intelligence, and not anscendently 
wise. He is very human: his wisdom is only of the 
common worldly sort; he cannot foresee the 
expected; though he learns from past experience, 
he is not one of whom we say contemptuously he 
is wise after the events acting circumspectly 
Himself, he is not extreme with his neighbours, 
requiring them to be more than careful; he begs 
them only to act circumspectly too; he is most 
particular not to do harm to his fellows deliberate 
ly ; and when he does injure them we cannot blame 
him for we know thai it must have been from 
sheer necessity, or that it was unintentional and 
that things could scarcely have happened other 
wise, Indeed he will often avoid causing people 
tronble which after all every one would have said 
had served them right. Do you not recognize him 
in this sketch? Let me fill in some details fro 
some very fainiliar examples of his behaviour i 
every ife. He sees a donkey tied up inthe 
middle of the Ginza, and tied up too by some very 

y he does not drive over it you may 
will avoid it if he possibly can and so 
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careless person 
De sure: 
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spare the donkey's feelings, its masiet’s purse, 
nd his own carriage, When he orders a work- 
man to come to his house to repair the paper of 
the shojt, he will’be careful not only to tell his boy 
to close the trap-door in the passage, but he will 
see to it himself lest the workman should be un 
fortunate enough to tip over it. If he is stopping 
at the Fujiya’ at Miyanoshita, he will not ask 
a pretty vasam to fetch the gun he has lett upstairs, 
nless he is quite sure that i is not loaded: does 
he not know that aasaz are inquisitive litle 
maidens? and it would be cruel, unwise, unea 
sonable, to put so frail a daughter of Eve 
(Isanami is, 1 think our frst mother’s Japanese 
name) in so imminent and great a” danger. 
He digs a well close to the highway, He knows 
that many people come and yo along it by night 
and day, and some less warily than others ac 
cording to their nature: aud though the well is 
im his own plot of land, he is carelul to fence it 
round lest the unwary stumble and tall into it, 
And if he speaks of others concerning their 
credit he will speak discreetly, saymg only such 
things as he knows or believes to be trie, lest the 
person who has questioned him should act to 
his own or to that other's detriment, But some 
times in this matter of spreading evil report, 
a sense of duty will compel hin to speak, though 
le is not sue that the teport is une; yet in 
such cases, he will speak without malice, and only 
lo such persons as have a direct interest in kuow- 
ing the report whether it be true or false. And so 
less particularly, he keeps his savage dog secu ely 
chained up lest it rush ont and bite the 

by ;his vicious horse is kept within his paddock 
lest it stay upon the highway and kick the neigh- 
boms? childsen at their play; his bridges that span 
public reads ace well looked alter lest the mortar 
should decay with time and the bricks being sh 
ken fall on inoffensive heads; his wire tences are 
always in good tepair lest his neighbous? cattle 
eat the rusty strands and die, or get through and 
after their nature, fight his own Leasts so that both 
te injuwed. ‘These and such like things you 
know the reasonable man will assuredly do. But 
as [have said he is only a reasonable man, not a 
very reasonable man 5 and thevefore there are many. 
things which you cannot expect him to do. ‘Thus, 
if he digs a well in his garden but at some dis- 
tance from the highway he will warn those who 
come upon his land legitimately and whom he may 
expect to come there; but lie will not necessarily 
fence it, for those who do not come there by bis 
leave or on his business are trespassers, and with 
such he has ne concern, He is not caretul of those 
who know of dangers and deliberately incur the 
tisks, He does not fence in the oof of his house 
when he telly a workman to mend the tiles, o1 
gives an ailist leave to sit there to take a 
Lirds? eye view of the great city below. 

I think these few examples of the good he does, 
and the evils we cannot blame him for, will suffice 
to remind you of the position which this interesting 
personage fills in English law. Lis character is 
the model to which on all occasions we have to 
conform in our every day life and dealings with our 
neighbours. T say on all occasions deliberately, 
although, as you well know, in many parts of the 
| Common Law the duties laid down ave of a character 
more precise than that of confor ming towhat pet haps 
is after all only an imperfectly defined ideal. 
That part of the law which deals with contracts 
lends itself more readily to the formation of 
precise rules; in commercial affairs the circum 
stances of one case are often identical with those 
of another. What happens today when A con- 
acts with B will happen to-mouow when B 
contacts with C, the next day when C con 
tacts with D, and to on through the year and 
(hough the alphabet. So in the Law of Torts, 
concerning the many things which, alas for poor 
humanity, ate happening every day (in Europe, at 
least), the assaults and batteries, the fomds, the 
libels, the conversions, and the trespasses, ithas been 
possible to lay down and elaborate many precise 

ales, which ave practically the legal translation 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth paragraphs 
of the old Jewish Law; and when you study the 
law applicable to these special subjects, you are 
studying the thousand and one illustiations of the 
way in which these simple duties have been broken 
by the weaker brethven, You learn for example 
that a threat, even when there is no aciual| 
violence, may be an assault; that the least! 
Mouching of another in anger is a battery; that 
jtell (0 a tradesman le may tust your friend | 
whom you know to be insolvent is fraudulent :) 
that to say of a bartister “he is no lawyer,” 
jis to slander him; that to withhold another's pro. 

perly amounts to conversion; and that to| 
walk in another man's garden is a trespass. 
But though these elementary rules of the Law of 
|Touts, and the equally elementary rules of the Law 
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they are none the less the rules by whic 
sonable man will regulate his belaving 
[ave not arbibiary, nor ate they dic 

Junderstand or to conform 
who have vielated them, it is nu ge 
make a direct appeal to cur ideal, simp 
Hong experience has taught us that the; 














But when you get away from these » 
the Common Law, to enquie mute de 
and exceptions to the fundamental rule, 


the question of right and wrong dete, 
by direct reference to the standard ofthe: 
" “Take for example so simple case: 
of Co i 
doubtless are very familiar with tia 
not of the essence of the Contra”: 
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as they are 





sonable time " meaning, of course, te | 





And so it is in the specific b 
of Torts. 


ales ul 
Such a threat as “If youa 





engender is or is vot seasonabie, 








and if he is unteasova 
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of an assault ang 
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fraudulent if the speaker had veesunal 
tot believing it to be true. 
of the Law of Libel which deals witt 
and which exempts from liability those y 





haved reasonably or not. 
if the 
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else than a teasonable necessity; a 
certain tiver over flowed and had rede: 
paths impassable, the towers were held 
in going onto the adjoining fiekl, ye 
that part of it next the river. 
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precise definitions of duty. “The law doe 
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Similar examples will occur to ali of you? 
learnt the elements merely of the lav o 


pressions whic so far as_ ordinary lang 
are perfectly intell 


wanting in the precision which oughttocls 


with matters so. importaut as right # 
These expressions are: carelessly, 
recklessly, negligently, and so om Be 
breach of duty be thas expressed, he ¢ 
must alsobe capable of expression inca 
terms, thus: on such and such ocasi 
with cave, properly, heedfully, or wile 
gence, But what does acting prope’ 
inless there is somewhere to be loud 4 * 
ting 
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of propriety? or what does ac 





mean unless we know of some siandatd! 
us to draw a line on the one side fu 
lie acts tu be deemed wrongful as being 
ne 








It is this standard which the Engl» 
in the person of the reasovable was 
broad canon of bebaviour is, on allot 
all times and in all seasons, 0 on!" 
standard. ° 

It is of the utmost importance thats? 
fully appreciate the way. this sta" 
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this matter, as it is « little confusing, and many 
writers have not succeeded in making the principle 
perfectly plain. A very leaned American author 
puts this case: “ Suppose a blacksmith were to find 
a watch by the road side, and discovering it to be 
full of ditt and gathering rust, should attempt to 
clean it and-put it in order, and in doing so, 
though exercising the greatest care, should ine 
juve the watch ; ifwe have to answer the ques 
tion, did he act as a prudent man in bis situation 
might have done? the answer could not but be in 
the affirmative, fora watchmaker would have done 
the same thing.” This does seem at first sight to 
be the result of the reference to an ideal, But 
in truth the answer would be in. the negative. 
In the enquiries did this person act reasonably ? 
or, did he act as a reasonable man would. have 
done under the same circumstances ? the point, as 
LT understand the law, at which we wish to 

is, assuming him to bea reasonable man, did he 
act reasonably or unreasonably on this occasion? 
Yo determine whether a blacksmith acted reasc 
ably or not under certain circumstances, we do not 
compare his conduct with that of reasonable men 
in the abstract, nor with that. of reasonable 
specialists in the concrete; but simply will rea- 
sonable blacksmiths, In enguiring whether that 
blacksmith act reasonably or not, we are 
compelled, it js true, to setup. an ideals but itis 
an ideal blacksmith and nothing else. And so to 
bring this question down to matters of more fre 
quent occurrence, such as, driving in thorough. 






































fares, it seems ‘clear that what would be rea. 
sonable for one might be unreasonable for 
another. For example what would be reasonable 


for a man to do in an emergency who was 
skilled in the management of horses, would very 
probably be unreasonable for one unskilled to 
attempt. ‘The ideals would be, in the first case, 
the conduct of the reasonable skilled man; in the 
second, the conduct of the reasonable unskilled 
man, And generally, in order to determine 
whether what a man has done is reasonable or not, 
we must put in his place and under precisely the 
same conditions a reasonable man, and endeavour 
to ascertair what he would have done under the 
circumstances, If what the man in fact did does 
not conform to this standard, then the law says 
that he has acted unreasonably, and is guilty of 
negligence. 

The method by which the standard is arrived at 
interesting ones both judge and jury have a 
share in determining it. ‘The cases ave easily 
divisible into three classes. In the first’ we 
find the judge declaring that the case speaks for 
itself, that on the face of it ‘the duty was clear, 
and therefore that no special evidence of negli- 
gence is necessary. As, where two trains come 
Into collision, it is evident that some one has 
blundered, and it is for the defendant to show the 
contrary if he can, In the second class of cases 
we find the judge declaring that on the facts be- 
fore the Court there is no evidence of a breach of 
duty: these are cases which in common language 
we should call accidents. A man is driving slow- 
ly down the street on a dark night, another is 
crossing with all due care, but he slips and falls 
under the horses’ feet, There is no negligence 
here and an action would inevitably end ina 
nonsuit, ‘The third class of cases lies midway 
between the other two: and as to these I cannot do 
more now than state the rule by which they are 
governed, leaving it to you to trace its application 
in your private studies. It is the duty of the judge 
to say whether any facts have been established by 
evidence from which negligence may be reaso 
ably inferred: the jury has then to say whether, 
from those facts, negligence ought to be inferred. 
So then you have these three classes of cases: 
those in whiclt negligence must be found: those in 
which it cannot be found; and those in which it 
may be found: or, those in which it is clear that a 
reasonable man would not have acted as the defen- 
ant did; those in which it is equally clear that a 
reasonable man would have acted as the defendant 
did and those in which it is doubtful as to how 
a reasonable man would have acted, and the 
assistance of a jury (presumed themselves to be 
reasonable men) lias’ to be invoked to deter- 
mine the matter. I have given you in this 
Ketch the merest outline of the law concern- 
ing reasonable men, but the outline would be 
incomplete if I did not trespass still further on 
your patience and show you how the same idea 
runs through that branch of the law which you 
know as “Contributory Negligence.” Many 
an accident is brought about through the c 
lessness of the injured person himself. If a 
man, for example, runs recklessly across a street 
in which there are many carriages, and gets 
knocked down by one of them, whose fault is it 
but his own? He will have to pay the doctor's bill 
Himself, But this does not dispose of the whole 
matter. The law in requiring all men to conform 
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to the standard of reason, requires it on all occa 
sions, even when they have to deal with foolish 
and tnreasonable people. A ieasonable man, if it 
is possible, will avoid injuring even an anreason- 
able man, And therefore in the case [have sup. 
posed of a man running across a crowded 
thoroughfare, it is the duty of a driver, even 
though he is not driving recklessly, to pull out of 
the way if he can, Tf he could’ have avoided 
running over the man, and did not, the blame and 
the doctor's bill will rest with him. 

Once again Lmust enunciate the rule and heave 
the application of it to. you: first, a plaintiff 
cannot recover if with ordinary care he could have 
avoided the consequences of the deiendant’s negli 
gence; secondly, a plaintiff can recover if the de 
fendant with ordinary care could have avoided the 
consequences of the plaintiff's negligence. 

Apply these rules for yourselves to the case of 
the donkey tied up in the middle of the Ginza, 
and you will find that under some circumstances, 
if the axle of the cartiage is broken in driving 
over the animal, the donkey-man will have to pay’ 
and_ under other civcumstances, if the donkey’s 
leg is broken, the driver of the carriage will have 
to pay. And if 1 held the brief tor a poor 
little nasan who has been injued by the load 
ed gun she has been sent “to fetch, and Mr. 
Masnjima for the defendant should urge that 
it was her own fault, that her inguisitiveness 
was to blame and not his client, Ish 
him thus + it is the height of uneason first, to leave 
loaded guns about at all; and secondly, to send 
anot too reasonable, though delightful, attendant 
to fetch such a thing; thirdly, if he would do 
these things, not to foresee that what happened 
was almost inevitable, unless the little cherub who 
looks after the lives of nasan had providentially 
diverted the bullet inits comse. [can see in your 
faces that his client would receive short slivift from 
you, were you his judges, and that O Kilars 
would get her verdict with substantal damag 
and you may find good cause for your judgment 

au learn with diligence those chapters in the 
Book of our Law, which are entitled “Contibn 
tory Negligence” and “ Remoteness of Damage.” 
This then is the substance of the whole matier 
The English law in judging of men’s behaviour 
whether it is tight or wrong, refers it to an ideal, 
but not toa very lofty one. Having so. much 
to do with the petty affairs of every day life, with 
the walking and the talking, with the driving 
slong the streets, and the keeping of dogs and 
monkeys, it endeavours to ascertain and appreciate 
the springs which influence the smallest of human 
actions; it endeavous to understand the weaker 
as well as the stronger side of human nature, and 
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with the materials thas gathered makes of its 
having to 


ideal quite a simple ordinary mortal; 
judge of things which happen in the bj 
well as in the highways of existence, it endows 
him with the characters of those who saunter along 
village lanes, as well as of those whose life is spent 
the busy throng of cities. Tt does not insist on his 
leading the Jife of a recluse, rejoicing rather to see 
him with the throng, and womg where his 
follows most do congregate. And having thus 
created an ideal it sets him to work to infuse a sweet 
reasonableness into the lives of men, His isacha 
racter which I think should be especially appre 
ted by Japanese, for, as you will have observed, 
in many things it much resembles theirs. 

Let me, in Conclusion, express a lope that those 
who administer your Codes and those to whom your 
Constitution gives authority will find you all, if not 
perfectly reasonble, at least not unreasonable men. 
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LECTURE BEFORE THE ENGLISH 
LAW SCHOOL. 
ee pee 
Consurs: THEIR ORIGIN aNp History anp 
THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND JURISDICTION IN 
Evrore anp America axp IN ORIENTAL 
~  Counrrre: 








Mr. Montague Kirkwood delivered the follow- 
ing lecture, the second of a series of three, before 
the English Law School, on the 31st May :— 

Mr. Kirkwoop said:—My last lecture was 
confined, as you will recollect, to a brief survey of 
the origin of Consuls and of their jurisdiction. 
To-day, I propose to consider the legal status 
of Consuls and their duties and jurisdiction in 
Christian counties, leaving for my next, and 
last lecture on the subject, the consideration 
of the legal status of Consuls and their 
duties and jurisdiction in non-Christian countries, 
and more particularly in Turkey, China, and 
Japan. Speaking generally, Consuls, up to about 
ihe os of the 17th century, had not only en- 








joyed in Christian countries, as well as in none 
Christian countries, the full’ privileges of the jus 
gentium and the immunities now belonging to 
‘ambassadors, but had also exercised extra-ter 

torial jurisdiction both criminal and civil. The 
improvement in municipal law, the general pro- 
gtess of civilization, and the increase ol commerce 
could not admit of such a state of affans continu. 
ing, and in Christian countries we find it became 
tapidly changed, until in those countries the posi- 
tion aud powers of the Consul shrank to what 
we find them today. Consuls are no longer 
the representatives of the State to which they be- 
long. ‘They are net such public officials ov ministers 
ay to be entitled to the immunities and privileges 
of a minister, and they are not under the special 
protection of the jus gentium or law of nations. 
Certain privileges, which itis extremely difficult 
to acemately define, a Consul no doubt sil has, 
but beyond that of safe conduct it is difficult to 
me any of pecul Although it is his 
special duty to protect at the place to which he is 
appointed the commercial and other interests of his 
nationals, yet this duty does not entitle him to be 
regarded as representing vis d-vis the Government 
ol the country where he resides the Government 
of the county that has appointed him. If any 
question arises concerning his nationals, he cannot 
directly address the Government of the country of 
his residence, but must confine himself toaddiess- 
ng the local’ authorities. [f treaty rights are in- 
volved, he must make his complaint to the 
embassy or Government of his own country for 
the matter to be represented Uiough that 
channel, He therefore, so far as his re- 
presentative position is concerned, merely the 
representative of the interestw of nationals and 
not of his Government, A Consul, moreow 
appointed ina very different manner to a mi 
He is not furnished with credentials (lettre de 
créance), but merely receives a commission (lettre 
de provision) authorizing him to discharge the 
duties of consul in the place where he is to take 
up his residence and where he has to watch 
over the rights, and more particularly the com- 
mercial rights, of his nationals. Hisappointment, 
too, is not addressed to the Chief of the State to 
which he is commissioned. It is simply comuu- 
nicated to the Governmentof that country in order 
tmation, as without such con- 
firmation and permission the Consul cannot enter 
on the discharge of hisduties. Such permission is 
rded by arescript or order, which is culled the 
exeguatur, and which empowers the authorities of 
the country to recognize the official characier of the 
ul. ‘This exeguatur is signed by the Sovereign 
Head of the State and countersigned by the 
Minister of Foreign Affair 1 least this is the 
form followed in most countries; in some, how- 
ever, the Consul simply receives a notice that his 
appointment has been approved and that the 
local authorities. of his place of residence have re- 
ceived the necessary instructions, whilst in some 
few others (eg. Austria) the word “exeguatur” 

only is written on the original commission and 
this is countersigned by the head of the State. 
Asa Consul cannot enter on his duties without ob- 
taining the exeguatur, it follows that, in the ab- 
sence of any auangement to the contiary, the 
territorial Sovereign can iefuse such exeguatur, 
if the antecedents of the praposed Consul or 
his presence in the country should appear ob- 
jectionable. Let me give you an instance. In 
1869 the British Government refused the ex- 
equatur to_a person appointed by General G. 
the then President, to be United States Con- 
sul at Glasgow. Tt gave as its reasons that 
the Consul was lrish by birth, had been ture 
ralized in America and had taken part in Fenian 
plots against the British Government, The United 
States Government recognized the validity of the 
objection and the right of the British Government 
to make it, and recalled its nominee. ‘The tert 
torial sovereign power can also. withdiaw the 
exequatur at any time, Many cases have arisen 
in which this has been done on account of Consuls 
not confining themselves strictly to their duties, 
but mixing olitics or behaving irregularly. 
Such right "has been frequently exercised by the 
United States. An interesiing case was one that 
ocenried in 1866 when the exeguatur of the Consul 
of the German State of Oldenburg was withdrawn 
because he had, relying on his position of Consul, 
tefused to appear as a witness in an action to 
which he was a patty and was deemed to have 
thereby obstructed the course of justice. It w 
probably, in consequence of this case, that in t) 
consular convention between the United States 
and Germany, 1871, we find a provision that 
Consular officials cartying on trade shall not be 
at liberty to rely on any Consular privileges to 
avoid their commercial obligations. Consuls, 
therefore, not being the representatives of t! +i 
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tries extraterritorial privileges, and are subject 
to the ctinvinal and civil law of the county where 
they reside. Vattel, however, a jurist whose name 
is familiar (o many of you, is of opinion that their 
{auctions require that they should be independent 
of the ordinary criminal jurisdiction of the country, 
that they ought not to be interfered with unless 
they have violated the law of nations by some 
“enormous” crime, and that if guilty of any suel 
crime they ought to be sent home to be punished. 
Such, Vattel notwithstanding, is not the modern 
Practise of tations. Most commercial treaties 
Contain some provision by which Consuls are 
reciprocally to enjoy the privileges accorded to 
the most-favoured-nation, but what such  pri- 
vileges are is left very undecided; two seem 
to be very generally admitted: | exemption 
from any personal tax and from liability to have 
soldiers quaitered on them. The papers of 
Consulates are also regarded as inviolable and 
are, under no pretext whatever, to be seized or 
examined by the local authorities. ‘This right of 
Consular archives to be held iolable 
brought prominently to our notice, and attracted 
the aitention no doubt of several of you, by the 
event that occured in Laly in December, 1887. 
Au Halian Court at Florence ordered the seques 
tiation of certain papers belonging to a succession, 
on which the Fieach Consul had on the deceased's 
death placed his seals, and which he had had de 
posited in the Consular archives. ‘To give effect 
to this order the local authorities broke open by 
force the drawers containing the Consular aichives 
nd sequestered the documents required. Such 
proceedings caused considerable excitement in 
tance and Italy and indeed in all Europe, as not 
only was an impostant principle at stake, but also 
because strong diplomatic representations were at 
once made fiom Paris to Rome. ‘The only course 
open to the Italian Government was obvionsly to 
disavow the action of the local authorities, and 
this it did so soon as it had duly informed. itself 
of the facts. Tt is difficult to see how it could 
have acted otherwise in the face of the precedents 
furnished by international law, and more particu: 
laly in the face of the then recent precedent 
which had been set by Sp In Havana in 
1885 the local authorities laid an embargo on the 
British Consular archives. The British Chargé 
Affaires at once made a diplomatic represen 
tation and the embargo was removed. [have 
now briefly sketched out to you the status or 
position of the Consul in Christian countries let 
pass on to consider his duties and jurisdiction + 
These vary somewhat according to ‘the laws of 
the different countries by which the Consuls are 
commissioned, but they are so similar that it 
must suffice for our present purposes for me to 
briefly refer to those of only two or three coun 
tries, say of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Germany. In the instructions laid down 
for British Consuls we find them particularly 
directed to make themselves acquainted with 
the language and laws of the countries where 
they reside and. especially with their commercial 
laws; to do all in their power to protect and 
promote the lawful trade and trading interests 
of Great Britain; to give their best advice 
and assistance when called upon fo the trading 
subjects of Great Britain, and of the country where 
they reside; to uphold the rightful interests and 
treaty privileges of British subjects by making ve- 
presentations in the proper quarter, and if redress 
cannot be obtained from the local authorities to 
make representations to the British Minister or 
Consul-General; to keep the British Government 
informed of all occurrences of national interest 
happening within their Consulates respecting cor 
mercial matters, and in time of war to’ keep 
it informed respecting the arming, equipment, 
or sailing of armed vessels belonging to. ene- 
mies of their country; to forward periodical trade 
reports to their Government; to see that British 
vessels fulfil the requirements of the Mercan- 
tile Shipping Acts; to afford aid and advice 
to distressed British subjects, and to protect 
the imterests of absent nationals. In addition 
to these duties many powers are conferred on 
them by statute; for instance they have power 
to celebrate the marriage of a British subject, 
to administer oaths, to. be present at the taking of 
affidavits and affirmations, which, on proof of the 
Consuls’ seal or signature, are admissible in evi 
dence in British Courts, as well as a great many 
special powers conferred on them by the Merean- 
tile Shipping Acts. So similar ate the duties 
aud juiisdiction of United States Consuls that 
it seems unnecessary to particularize them, 

unless it be to mention that they have, 
addition, jwisdiction to settle disputes arising 
on the voyage and) in port between the 
master, officers, ayd crew of any vessel of their 
v Nite ‘This jurisdiction is conferred or 
zed by most of the Treaties made by 
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the United States. Tn the absence of such recog 
ion English common law does not, as you are 
vie, admit of such jurisdiction being exercised 
by Consuls in England, and the Englist’ Couits 
try such cases, ‘The United States Courts, notably 
the District Court of New York, have, however, 
repeatedly refused to do so. An interesting 
diplomatic correspondence on the sulject tov 

place in 1874-1875 between Mr. Fish and the U.S. | 
Representative in Engl In respect of Ger 

man Consuls some of their principal duties and 
powers may be thas summatized. They are to 
protect aud develope the interests of the Empiie, 
tote especially in so far as concerns commerce, 
intercourse, and navigation ; to see that Treaties 
; to give their help and advice 
to nationals; to legalize documents and act as 
notaries; to assist distressed nationals; to 1e- 
present absent heirs and legatees cases of 
successions; to exercise control and police 
powers on board vessels of their nationality ; wo 
procure the arrest of deserters; to take salvage 
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respect of national vessels or cargos 
and to celebrate matiages of their nativnals. — It 
would seem unnecessary for us to enter moie 


in detail into a considesation of the duties and 
jurisdiction of Consuls in Cluistian countries. 
Faking those [have mentioned as a fair sample, 
you will see that in such countries their duties and 
jurisdiction are very similar, and, speaking: very 
generally, we may say that Consuls, apart from 
the more extended powers conferied on them by 
Treaties, have their jurisdiction in Christian coun 
tries limited by inter (1) The 
right of internal police and contrel on board mer- 
chant ships of thety nationality, and the right to aet 
in all matters purely concen 
their masters, officers, aud crew; (2) The power to 
settle and adjust average claims when the law of 
their own country confers such power; (3) ‘The 
exercising of voluntary jurisdiction, that is acting 
as arbitrators, in dispites submitted to them by 
their nationals; (4) The taking of evidence on com 
mission, if the law of their own country so admits; 
(5) The power to take steps to preserve the 
sand more particulaily 
So in matters of successions ; (6) ‘To act_as notary 
public in respect of documents or depositions con 
cerning matters aflecting their nationals personally 
or affecting immovables belonging to such ua 
tionals and not situated in the country of the 
Consul’s residence. T regret that [ shall not be 
able to give my third and concluding lecture 
before your vacation commences, but shall hope to 
meet you again ently next term reinvigorated 

lly as well as mentally by your test and 
recreation, a mens sana in corpore sano being the 
happy state af each of you. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF {APAN. 
heey ea ees 
(Translated from the Wippon.) 


‘The Nippon starts by laying down several pro- 
positions: that the administration of an independent 
country should be divided into separate depart- 
ments, one referring to domestic and the other to 
external and foreign affairs ; that Japan must strive 
most perseveringly witha view to steady and rapid 
progress in order that she may be in a’ position to 
compete with those that are her seniors by so many: 
hundreds of years; that just as each individual in 
a nation should stand up for bis own tights, 
should this empire assert herself in relation to the 
other nations of the world, but that any attempt to 
follow the latter course is obstructed by the pre 
sence within Japan’s borders of persons whom het 
laws cannot teach, by the import and export of 
commodities on the customs duties of which het 
Government cannot at its own hand effect any 
alteration, and lastly by the complications between 
China and Korea a5 to the supreme rights of the 
latter. ‘The writer then continues :— 

For the regulation and government of indivi- 
dual actions and movements ina State, laws are 
provided, and anyone who desites to have hi 
wrongs redressed can appeal to them. As between 
country and country, however, there is vo such 
arbitrator. In international telations all must 
depend on the relative power and standing of the 
States concerned. Artifice, dissimulation, and all 
sorts of shifts are here resorted to, and so it is the 
tule in all countries to appoint statesmen of the 
greatest ability to deal with fareign affairs. 

It seems to us, though of course deiails are not 
forthcoming, that the general bent of Count Oku- 
ma’s foreign policy may be pretly fairly inferred 
by two or three indications that have already 
manifested themselves. His action for example | 
















































in exercising vigorously the rights secured by ex- 
isting treaties, and restraining foreigners within 
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the prescribed limits, instead ofasking tep , 
to resume the conferences om treaty teriue 
not, it is true, be described as amatel a 
of policy, but it is undoubtedly one of ihe 
decisive acts that the Government his in, 
years performed, for it marks the rehngus, 
of the former sluggishness, and it has yune 
convince the Treaty Powers of the neces 
revising the existing agieements, I isc: 
in these circumstances that a 1, 
should have gained currency to the «ea 
Count Okuma has succeeded in cndnds 
revised treaty with a certain Power aud ha 
broken through the fetters of extrareiis 
Although we are not acquainted wih the 
sions of the new treaty, we cannot but i 
hews as most welcome. We assume ofcouse 
the new agreement contains no such sing: 
as completely marred a former treaty, fo 
event there would Hitthe matter for congiaics 
We ave not inclined, however, t coutent oi shin 
with the enforcement of two or three tiflug 
tions in velerence Lo foreigners and towaits, 
ave convinced of the necessity of treaty cs 
on the contiary, we expect that Count Ohio 
take the initiative and mye’ foreign goveie 
to abolish the existing treaties within a ce 
fixed period. ‘This would be ajustand sis, 
forwaid means of asserting the aglis oi 
Empire. For just in the same way that the, 
to restrict foreign settlement aud wave i 
interior is one Secured to this vation by ev 
treaties with reference to the subjects of «tiene 
vernments, so the tight of avnonnong 
period during which the teaties shall be wl: 
been secured to Japan since July, 181 















































may be a difference in ther telanve gy 
and importance; sully a right isa rgit, 
if it can be exercised with regard. 
people of foreign countries why not towads 





yovernments? ILis not a good policy totes 
ti small matters and liberal in 
Impoit; to be rigorous and severe wowace 
weak, and lenient and. forbearing wad 
stiong. TLis to be supposed that the rig! 
independent empire are effective ouy m » 
matters, but inoperative in important qe 
‘The chief points to be aimed at in utwet 
concluded by Japan ave two in number 
secure that the tights and powers of theGr 
ment which enjoys the tust of His li 
Majesty shall be recognised and obeye 
corner of the empire and by every person's 
within our borders; aud (2) to cultivate + 
close and intimate relations with such Su 
assist us to gain the first point, and to 0 & 
our commercial connexions with then ast: 
benefits on their people as well as ours. Tl 
posed rights involved in the most favoured 
clause, the existence of extraterritorial 
restrictions with reference to the cust 
are serious obstacles to the attainment olile 
sults. For some twenty years the Japanest 
las been, and it is still, subjected to griee 
appointment, Not only is the existence « 
Weaties inconsistent with the present sate 
country, but the ‘Treaty Powers ave them 
convinced of the disadvantages atieid 
farther continuance and of the necessity 
agreements, Why then, do they object re 
Is our procedure at fault? How is it 
marked contrast to its promptness and 1& 
in other spheres of action the policy of oui 6 
ment is here distinguished by. lester 
want of decision 2 We do not condemn tic 
nese Government for having failed toachiet- 
possibility, but it is only necessary to ex” 
facts that have transpired since 1871109 
an apprehension of the point to which wei 
deaw attention. ¥ 
When in the autumn of 1871 the late! 
Iwakura was appointed an amibassadat'0 
Governments of America and Europs,theP 
object of his mission being to secue the 
plishment of Weaty revision, he recom 
his successor in the office of Manister fo: F 
Affairs, Mr, (now Count) Soyejima. At! 
the knowledge that the Japanese people Fs" 
of Western civilization” was very sgl 
general tendency of public sentiment 9s * 
purely influenced by the Governtett 
was, it is true, a Minister for Foreign 4 
but he was not endowed with full cys! 
for all questions had to pass wider tlt 
beration of councillors. Besides offcié 
divided into two extreme. parties, ov€ dt" 
itself by the craven servility which cha" 
the foreign policy of the ‘Tekugawe Re 
while in the other the dé fire still burned ‘= 
Some even held it unnecessary and wit 
that such an office as that of Foe 
should exist. Te will ever be remenle 
Connt Soejima’s honour that he war 7 
monstrate the power and value of the 
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Office, and to dispel the disagreeable and un-|liminary stage of progress and that  in_all| such unfavonable circumstances, the Count was 


wholesome atmosphere in which it had been 
wrapped. His tenancy of the post, however, did 
not extend beyond two years, and his policy and 
works were p ly arrested half-way. Yet 
even dusing this brief period so much was done 
in the divection of asserting the national rights 
and setting forth the power of the empire that we 
may justly regard it as one of the brightest eras in 
the recent history of the country. This satis. 
factory result was due to the fiee intercourse 
between the Count and the foreign repiesenta- 
tives; the frankness and honesty of the former 
having completely won the respect and confidence 
of the members of the diplomatic corps. His 
policy of demonstrating the dignity of His Majesty 
the Emperor, of maintaining thestatus and integrity 
of the Empire and of protecting the interests of 
the Japanese people, and indirectly also of those 
of the whole Orient, always gained the ap 
proval of the Treaty Powers. ‘The chief points in 
connection with treaty revision which on behalf 
of the Government Count Soejima had set forth 
were generally agreed to by the diplomatic re- 
presentatives, or if they did not receive actual 
assent matters advanced to such a_ stage that 
compliance was virtually assured, [The writer 
then quotes at some length from the writings 
of Mr. G. Peshine Smith, an American, who, 
he says, was a confidental employé of the Fo: 
reign Office during Count Soejima’s tenure of 
the post, and who was the sole confidant and 
adviser of the Count, Mr, Smith is quoted as 
saying that he cherished the memory of two ac- 
ions by which Count Soejima won honour for 
he empire: first by the praise with whieh foreign 
States, and especially Great Britain, rewarded his 
detention of a Peruvian coolie ship and his rescue 
Mf the poor Chinese on board of hers and second 
he proposal of the United States Minister, Me. 
Je Long, which met with the unanimous approval 
of his colleagues, that the same treatment a 
siven to the foreign Minister of a Western coun- 
ry should be accorded toCount Soejima. The 
wiiter cites Mr. Smith still further to show how, 
vhen the foreign representatives collectively asked 
vhether a rumour that, Japan intended to tid 
rerself of the extiaterritoriality and customs re- 
trictions was correct or not, Count Soejima 
eplied that it was; and how, when further 
sked whether Japan objected to the existing 
reaties on the ground that she had been betrayed 
nto making them, the Count’ most justly answered 
hat those treaties had been concluded in accord- 
nice with the desive of the Japanese Government, 
aut that as they were no longer consistent with 
he changed conditions of the empire, the Govern- 
nent wished to have them revised—for had the 
Count replied in the affiimative treaty revision 
vould have diopped. Mr. Smith further described 
iow when the loreign representatives asked him 
shether he was really dissatisfied with the most 
avoured-nation-clause, Count Soejima said he 
vas, and remarked that if,as they had stated in 
eply to him, they regarded the provision as a fair 
me, then he would ask the Russian Minister to 
Mt to Japan the same privileges that Russi 
rave to Germany, and the British Minister to 
nt those advantages that his country conferced 
in France; and how the foreign representatives at 
ince admitted the justice of what he said. ‘To 
Mle. Smith it then appeared that the revision of the 
reaties would be very soon accomplished, for the 
talian Minister had already decided to initiate 
he movement in favour of mixed residence; the 
fvench Minister to Washington was transferred 
© Japan to cary on negotiations with a view to 
he’ framing of a new treaty, and the American, 
Russian, German and British representatives were 
Ul disposed to conclude separate treaties with this 
mpire. But the increasing complications that 
sad arisen in connection with the Japanese Go- 
ernment itself greatly hampered Count Soejinia. 
mmediately after the return of Prince Iwakura 
rom abroad, the Korean question which lad as- 
umed propoitions even more serious than treaty 
evision, led to a complete disintegration of the 
Ministry, Count Soejima resigned and very shortly 
ifter his retirement from the Foreign Office all the 
epresentatives of the mote important Powers (ex- 
epting Sir Harry Parkes) were removed. What 
vew acts were to be played by the new figures, Mr. 
smith confessed his inability to foretell; but he ex- 
‘essed hisdeep regretthatso auspicious and avout 
ble an opportunity to accomplish teaty revision 
'd been allowed to pass away. 
There can be no doubt, says the write 
uming his argument, that if Count Socjima 
ad been leit fee to apply himself exclusively 
Sthe subject of teaty revision he would have 
‘een able to conclude separate treaties with each 
f the Powers. It should be remembered, 
owever, that as compared. with the present 
ime, the Japan of that day was still in the pre- 
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probability foreign govern 
placing their nationals under imperfect laws, 
would have demanded substantial concessions, 
so that the abolition of extra-territoriality would 
have been succeeded by the advent of some 
otherevil. ‘The foreign policy pursued by Japan 
al the time we have mentioned may be gathered 
fiom the fuets that the Treaty Powers would have 
been left fiee to place their nationals under 
the Japanese laws and to relinquish extraterri- 
torial privileges if they chose and treaties were 
to be concluded with each separately. General 
Le Gendie, an American who was then a private 
Councillor of the Foreign Minister, writing of this 
affair in the fourth chapter of his History of Japa 
nese Administrat ys that the special 

of Prince Iwakuta had two objects in view: (1) 
to obtain the revision of the treaties; and (2) to 
investigate the industries, manners, and customs 
of Western counties, ‘The special ambassador, 
he continues, would have succeeded in the 
former object. if the systems of legislation and 
judiciary in this country had been in an advanced 
State. Count Soejima aimed at the same end 
but employed different means, for his policy as 
submitted to the Daijokan was to permit 
mixed residence by stipulating beforeland that 
foreigners should ‘from a certain date submit 
lo Japanese laws, and to make a treaty ad- 
vanlageous to both the contracting parties which 
should be enforced during the interval, In short 
he desired to encourage the cultivation and de- 
velopment of the high qualities of the Japanese 
people by allowing them to come into free contact 
with foreigners, thus following the principle of 
secking talent from far and wide as set forth in the 
Imperial oath taken at the beginning of the pre- 
sent era. 

We think, continues the present writer, that this 
scheme was designed to induce the treaty Powers 
to relinquish their extrateritorial rights before the 
stipulated time, for people being naturally inclined 
towards gain as walter is towards the lowest level, 
the example of one or two Powers in submitting 
their subjects to the Japanese laws and thas secur~ 
ing to them special advantages, would soon have 
been followed by others. 

Count Terashima, who succeeded Count Soejima 
at the Foreign Office, must assuredly have been a 
man of fixed integrity, of deep knowledge, of varied 
talents, and high ability, and there is no doubr 
that had-the conditions of the time afforded 
him full sway he would have been able to ac- 
complish much of importance and significance. 
The Government was. still in its infancy com. 
paratively speaking, six years only having elapsed 
since the Restoration. — The chief offices were 
at this time occupied by those who had been 
the principal actors in that great work,—Sanjo, 
Iwakura, the elder Saigo, Kido, Okubo, Soejima, 
Okuma, Goto, Kagaki, Oki, and Eto, the majority 
of whom have now gone to their rest. Tn the autumn 
of the 4th year of Meiji, Iwakura, Kido and Okubo 
had departed on a mission to the United States 
and Europe and the national affairs were left in 
the hands of the remaining eight. Immediately 
on the seturn of the mission to Japan alter a two 
years? absence abroad, the Cabinet (if the Daijo- 
Kan may be so termed) became divided over the 
proposal to send an expedition to Korea, and in 
consequence five of the most influential statesmen 
of the time retired from office—namely Saigo, Soe 
jima, Goto, [tagaki, and Eto, Those that re- 
mained at their posts,—Kido, Okubo, Okuma, and 
Oki,—filled the vacancies by promoting Terashima, 
Yamagata, To, Kuroda, and Katsu to be heads 
of the departments in h they had previously 
held the office of Vice-Minister, “These, however, 
were comparatively new men, and.commanded but 
a. small share of confidence, so that the only offi 
cials of influence and prestige who remained in 
the Government were Kido and Okubo, Oki, 
though holding a distinguished position, being 
characterised by a reserved and cautious policy, 
while Okuma had not achieved the popularity 
which he now enjoys. 

It was at this unsettled time that Count Tera- 
shima succeeded Count Soejima as Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs; and here we have to note 
with regret that in his case also we had an instance 
of the policy of a foreign minister being utilised 
as a pretext for attacking the Government, [tis 
natural that when a ministry has withdrawn from 
it the support and trust of the people, itlooses also 
the confidence of the ‘Treaty Powers. The new 
minister found himself obliged to build up anew 
for himself a foreign policy. ‘The attitude of 
foreign Governments now indicated a marked 
change as compared with the favourable aspect we 
have alveady described ; difficulties with China as 
to the Riukiu Islands and also with regard to Korea 
were Unreatened, and our relations with Western 
States were not much more cordial. Even under 
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able to conclude a new treaty with the United Siates, 
Ueaty, however, which in respect of a provision 
that it should not go into force ull similar treaties 
had been concluded with the other ‘Iveaty Powers, 
was lille better than so much waste paper, Of 
comse this would not have happened had the 
agreement been made simply and purely with re- 
gard to the requirements of the contracting Powers. 
Count Terashima, however, is not to be blamed for 
this result, for up to that time no one had ever 
seriously discussed the most-favoured-nation-clause 
or weighed the velative advantages or disad 
tages of sepawate as against common and general 
treaties Even to a leadi thinker lke Mr, 
Fukuchi the point seemed to have arisen for the 
first time, when on the disclosure of the abortive 
treaty, he discussed in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
the Hardships which the clause entailed on Japan. 
The Count was probably impressed with the im- 
portance of the financial phase of the treaty vevi- 
sion problem to the exclusion of its other aspects, 
for he directed his chief efforts towards the re- 
movalol the Customs restrictions, It was believed 
that his policy did not commend itself to the 
views of llis colleagues; at any rate thal is as- 
signed as the cause of his retirement in favour 
of Count Inouye. Mr. Smith, whose writings 
have already been quoted, condemns Count Te- 
rashima for concluding a treaty, the validity of 
which was deliberately made contingent on 
the sanction and consent of such a county as 
Pevu, disturbed by continual dissensions; and of 
Hawaii, a petty state containing ouly 56,000 inha- 
bitants; and also comments with indignation on 
the conduct of Mr. Evarts who, when Mr. Smith 
went to Washington to urge on him the inadvise 
ability of concluding a common and general treaty, 
assured him that the Minister to Japan would be 
instructed not to_ make his contact dependent on 
that of any other Power 
Count Inouye's assumption of the control of 
foreign affairs belongs to a category of events 
of a very recent lime, comparatively spealci 
As our readers are no doubt familiar with the in- 
cidents that occurred during his tenure of office we 
shall spare them the repetition here. It will 
be sufficient to say that the policy inaugurated by 
the Count was to open the country for mixed re- 
sid e in return for the abolition of extra-teri- 
toriality. From the commencement of the Meiji era 
the Japanese Government had been consistent in its 
endeavours to put an end to the system of extra-ter- 
titoriality, and from a theoretical point of view no 
just reason could be urged in supportof its continue 
ance, Count Inouye now essayed in every way to 
awaken in the outside world interest in the condition 
of Japan, and in order that she should be placed on 
a footing of equality with the Treaty Powers, asked 
them to agree to a conference on ihe subject. As 
an instance of the Minister’s policy in this direction 
may be mentioned the entry of Japan to the Inter 
national Association ’of the Red Cross. At home 
he was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Rokumei-Lan, with the object of providing a build- 
ing where entertainments could be given and wheie 
Japanese and foreigners could meet in social 
entercourse. What with parties by day, and balls 
nd concerts at night, the place rang’ with the 
sounds of gaiely and merriment, Some people 
indeed went the length of sneering at the 
new order of things as an imitation of the manners 
of the Roman Empire when its luxury and extra- 
vagance were leading to its ruin, “Apart from 
this view, however, we may say with truth that 
the period we have described was the most splen- 
did that Tokyo ever witnessed. Then followed 
the change in the manner of dressing the hair 
and in the costume of ladies ; the inauguration of 
the Ladies’ Bazaar (another ouicome of luxury) ; 
the establishment of the Romaji-Kai, which aimed 
al the discarding of the native mantle in which 
our literature had hitherto been attired, and the 
adoption of a foreign one; and the reform of the 
slagé, which proposed to replace grace by mere 
external show. Every possible convenience and 
inducement was offered tothe foreigner, with a 
view to his submitting himself to our laws and 
living among us. The Count must be credited 
with much devotion to the object which he had 
before him, and no one will deny uhat he was un- 
remitting in his efforts and unsparing of himself. 
But he could not with only one body undertake to 
perform two things al one time, and yet at thi 
very period his presence and eloquence were re- 
quired in the Council Chamber of the Foreign 
Office, where the conference on Treaty Revision 
was going on. He did his best: he exhausted all 
the resources of his surpassing ability, and yet 
ecess evaded his grasp, All his schemes faded 
away like air bubbles, and there remained in the 
end nothing but the clamour of petty politicians 




















































































































who noisily discussed the subject while knowing 
nothing about it, 
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A Chinese aphorism has it that a difference of 
one inch at the beginning may in the end become 
one of a thousand miles, The cause of Count 
Tnouye’s failure was the fact that the Treaty Powers. 
met in combination; that he attempted to deal with 
them collectively. 

Even though every Government were influenced 
only by the purest, most unselfish motives, the 
interests of one ate not necessarily coincident with 
another, That which is acceptable to A may be 
injurious to B; and so any attempt to gain the 
consent of all at once cannot but result ‘i tlteir 
securing many concessions—for each will have 
some demand to make-—while on the other sid 
the solitary States will obtain but litte, Aud 
if this be the conclusion we arrive at, while grant 
ing thatthe Treaty Powers are influenced by the 
Lest motives, what must be He result when all are 
eager to satisfy their avarice? Under such cir 
cumstances the greatest statesman would find it 

mpossibleto obtain a treaty containing substantial 
advantages for this country. For tis reason ont 
Appichensions were setiowsly awakened when we 
were informed that treaty Levision was. steadily 
advancing to completion, ‘Ihey were quieted, 
However, by the reflection that Count Inouye was 
not likely to consent to a treaty disadvantag 
to his own country, As we expected, so wt hap 
pened; when the Count found that the proposals 
Of the Treaty Powers could not be reconciled with 
his own, he postponed treaty revision indefinitely 
and tesigned office. 
ount Tnonye’s successor was Count Ito, but as 
this was only a temporary appointment nothing 
of importance was done in the matter of the tres 
ties. Tk anounced, however, tothe fores 
representatives that a fit person would shortly be 
appeinted to the Fo Office, and governors 
and chijiwere instructed, ay leaty revision was 
to follow the complete codification of laws, to warn 
the people to refrain fom any violent agitation on 
the subject, under pain ol severe penalties, Count 
Okuma’s appointment tothe office of Foreign Mini 
ster took place very shortly. ‘The Coum's finaneiah 
ability was already well and favourably knows to 
the public; but as no opportunity bad hitherto been 
afforded lim of displaying his talents as a diploma 
List, the appoininent was viewed with some popular 
apprehension, ‘The doubts entertained, however, 
ave now disappeared ; for although a short ime 
only has elapsed since his assumption of office he 
has gained most favourable opinions, and a certain 
element of vitality seems to have Leen infused inte 
the ueatment of diplomatic matters by the Foreign 
Office. While congratulating the country on the 
possession of Count Okuma’s valuable services, 
and expressing our admiration of the Count’s 
great and miny-sided ability, we cannot help 
protesting against the conduct of that section of 
the public, wha would tery the course adopted by 
Hin a letter-of-the-law policy; who say that heh 
taken rigorous measures, when he has simply 
enforced the rights to which the country is entitled 
under the existing: treaties. For before we can 
speak of a letter-of the-law policy, we must have 
minds for purposes of comparison and 
weak and vacillating one, Of the 
latter, so far as our knowledge extends, none of 
the Count’s predecessors can be accused. Iris the 
duty of the Minister of State for Foreign Afiairs, 
as the representative of the Emperor vis-d vis fo 
teigners to so comport himself at necessary 
times as to. maintain the dignity of his Imperial 
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contrast a 





























Master and of the. vation, but throughout te 
treat them with mildaess and kindness. ‘Lhe 
exercise of the rights secured. by Weaty isa per- 





fectly proper act, aud is in the end a hiendly one 
so far as foreigners are concerned, for by restrain 
ing: Viens from violations of the Weaties and keep- 
ing them within the limits so imposed, tne Minister 
secures the best means of preserving a friendly 
feeling between them and the people of the em ite. 
We can aver then that so far from being what is 
vulgarly termed pugnacions (Keakwagosir) Count 
Oistima is trearingy eas with bospitaliry 
the representative of the Emperor, and we would 
express the hope that he will continue to manifest 
the maynanimity ofthis empire, dealing with di 
matic alfairs ina cali and unprejudiced s} 
This stated that the Minister of State for 
reign Affairs has adopted the course of megotiat 
ing with each wf the Treaty Pawers singly fou 
treaty revision, and that he has actually succeeded 
in concluding & new treaty with one State. Each 
treaty that we have made is a separate and dis 
tinct agreement, referring only tothe Power with 
which we contracted it, and no one Power has aay 
concern with the treaty of another [Hany 
Holds a contrary opinion we would simply aste bin 
whether, sh Japan he unfortunate enongir te 
Ireak off amicable relations with one State it would 
necessarily follow that our friendship with all the 
other Treaty Powers would alo be ruptured. ‘The 
Weaty of amity and commerce Letween this country 
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and the United States of Ametica, for instance, is 
purely an instrument referring to our intercourse 
with ‘the United States, agreed on not because 
Russia or any etter State had made a similar treaty 
Dut because as between (he (wo contracting parties 
itwas considered necessary. In revising the treaty 
with the United States plainly that county alone 
has to be negotiated with; and so with our other 
treaties. : 

The most-favoured-nation clause in our existing 
Ueaties provides that any privileges that we 
grant to one Power shall be freely and equally 

nted also to all theothe:s; but the spnit of 
this proviso certainly is not that what we give 
conditionally to one shall be accorded to all 
the others unconditionally. On the contrary, 
any benefits which the ‘Treaty Powers receive 
in {ature by the conclision of new treaties will be 
in the form of compensation for concessions ac. 
corded by them to Japan, Itmay of course be as- 
serted on the side ‘of the foreign Powers that the 
most-lavoured nation clause 1S necessary, as 1 
secures that there shall be no partiality in our deal- 
ings with them, and that small and weak States will 
by its agency be accorded the same privileges as 
others (hat are powerful. But from our point ot view 
ientist be painted out that the clause is most in 

venient, in respect that it prevents each State 
Lom obtaining any concessions or privileges beyond 
those specially stipulated for in the ueaties, and 
(hus constitutes an actual obstruction in the way of 
fiiendly relations. It has prevented Japan fro 
receiving any privilege for the last twenty years; 
Wis not merely a useless and dead provision, but it 
has had an actually pernicious effect in obstructing 
the fee development of amicable intercourse 
and commerce. This point has no doubt become 
evideut to the Treaty, Powers and has made them 
desivous of abolishing the existing eaties. 
Japan now entertains the expectation of being 
able to conclude separate treaties with the various 
States, aud in accomplishing this itis: imperative 
that all rights and obligations provided for should 
be properly counterbalanced. The guiding mo 
tive of our tepresentative will be the development 
and promotion of the interests of this country 
without affecting the national dignity or public 
tranquillity. With this standard before him 
Count Okuma should at once and without hesita 
tion concede that which is to be conceded, firmly 
demand that which should be obtained, and 
promptly come to terms with such as are inclined 
to agree to his proposals. 

Count Okuma should teat all 
in precisely the same mianuer, 
States of the world ate geneially stated to 
be the five chief countries of Europe and the 
United Srates of America, Among. the second 
tate powers is Holland, a country with which we 
have enjoyed intercomse lor several hundied 
years, and to which we are indebted for the 
toduction of many Western Arts, ‘This we te- 
member wiih gratiiude, It is eustomary for the | 
tepresentative of @ small and petty State to de- 
pend on the protection and aid of One or other of 
the more powerful Ministers when he is treated 
with coolness by the Gavernment to which he is 
accredited, In this he could not well be blamed ; 
and as any sucl: contingency is to be avoided, we 
tust that Count OXuma will ed in 
his treatment of a M ny considera 
tions as to the strength ov otherwise of the State 
Wsuch Minist Atthe same time 
we would rent viespresentatives that 
their first duty is to cultivate the [iendship of the 
Japanese vepresentative, Count Oluma, in pre- 
ierence to that of the other members of the diplo- 
matic body. 

Ithas been contended in one quarter that the 
Japanese Minister for 1 Affairs should de- 
vote himself specially to the great Powers because 
if their good will is gained matters may be casily 
arranged with the other Gosermments; and that 
in accordance with this pebey England and Get 
nany should be specially conted, for Russia and 

ance though also power lil nations need not be 
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weak States it will require only the dees 

one of the larger Powers to place uw uaa, 
what delicate position; while, if onthe g. 
we revise our treaties with the jou, 
great Powers will be glad to follow the, 
and share the benefits that will folloa 1. 


wate the teal injury that would bea, 
by a partial policy; we need ouly tele 

Humout how in circulation that the Fuel Ge 
ment is piqued because of the incteding 4 

between Japan and Germany, Rose b. 
being on Specially friendly terms with Frac 
also mamiained towards this county au en, 
attitude ; she acted as the aibiiator nee, 
the Maria Luz, aud further opened the o> 
Saghalien for the benefit of Japanese fn: 
She is now said to be somewhat netted 
we have made no return lor het attestins 
land is also believed to be 
censure 
mature 
Ruysia 

















1 ot acco 
sited ou her in connection wit 
disclosure of the diait treaty. 
and France, tumour has it that +: 
instigating statements designed to came, s+ 
impression ot the conditinn of Japan, such 
stance as that torture is still employed i coy 
tion with our law-courts, and that ow lins i: 
yet suitable for the protection of foreigues | - 
above 1umours ate of course talse, aud eves 
they were true would not _mateiially affec ie 
revision ; but they are sufficient (0 show ie, 
of consequences that would follow ii ve» 
allow our foreign pulicy to become paris 
untait, Our Government has beer co 

its efforts to act rmpattially towards all i 
Powers. The conterence for the wisi 
Ueaties was promoted with 1o othe masse! 
to place all the Powers upon the sane | 
although, as it turned out alterwaids, ie) 
were not specially favousable to the 2 
ment of the end inv view, for though Je 
conceded equal rights and privileges i « 
Treaty Powers, she could not have dive 
turn from them concessions that woul lve 
counterbalanced what she gave. Wes 
Uhe conterence process because the pis 
our equality with the Western Poweisis 
be lost sight of; our national diguity 
pendence are alfected 5 the demands ol the! 
compheated and our own belitiled, wiles 
favoured uation-clause with ils perives « 
may work evil and Japan be thus pievere 
extending to and receiving Levelts ton» 
ally fiendly country. + Tu the very natine 
moreover, he existence of joint weaties 64 
tion that Japan is still a barbarous and weet 
country, for it is with sucl States that 
are considered necessary, Wath the vies « 
just expressed as to the advantage of mek: 
tale Leaties on a footing of equality, Comte 
agices. We expect from the Cou te 
dictinitely and positively announce tiedatee 
existing Leaties shall terminate, a co 
will easily and with little ado prepare te © 
separate treaty making, ‘The present 
have been continued twenty years long 
they ought to have been, and although i» 
ence was unsuccessiul, there eat ben st 
the Powers themselves are anxious fo 1 
We are somewhat surprised that tle } 
Favernment has not set a hinit to the per 
ternational agreements 5 its failure t tee 
of that kind has already interfered wil 
matic relations and is a sourceof comtat!” 
us. We teel sure that Count Okuma, sit" 
in or out of office has watched contempor" 
closely aud intelligently, will makethe © 
have indicated an. important feature o! 
When Japan has intimated to the Powets! 
when the present treaties shall bece ' 
void, there will remain ne impediment" 
of onr making treaties wih friendly So! 
mutual advantage, 

We shall now discuss briefly the ge 
what the new treaties should eva 
first place they must be completely ad 2 
satistactory to the people of this ce! 













































































feared if the two first named ate friendly to us. 
Inespective of any question of checking Kussia’s 
movement eastwards the ded 
would it iy asserted expedite treaty revision, But 
such a policy would inevitably plunge Japan inte 
difficulties, Tc involves this conclusion: that the 
representative of one august Emperor is to acta 
setvile and undignified part, and to invite the! 
anger of those whom he neglects and the contempt | 
of those to whont his fawning: attentions would be | 

mitting that such a policy would 
be wdvantagrous 10 (he empire, na goverument | 
is 1 Ue sprit of independence would consent 
Witfora moment, Moreover, inthe face of the 
complaints that are made by Japanese as. to 
When Weatment by the fashionable society of the 





taise Chins recommen | 
































West, this shaping of our policy would be a 
stange piece of inconsistency. If we neglect the 
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the announcement to which we hee 
above, ail such matters ay the pil 
regard to Consular Courts, the most! 
vation-elause, and control of the exiet 
which points were at the outset conceded!) 
by way of temporary expedient, will bev 
aud void, and the Japan of the {uu * 
ina position to protect foreigi subs 
way which to her slrall seem most prey 
custonis regulations or to make any (e 
she may please in the customs duties 
Ly the new treaties there will be at 
of privileges and concessions; aud if 
have restored to us the rights alvealy 

we must offset that benefit by opentts 

bat whether that opening will be compte 
partial and limited will be a question 1 
Teign Minister to decide in conference © 
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respective foreign representatives, For our part 
we can see only advantage in opening the c 
to foreigners; but there must be no g 
foreigners rights and privileges not enjoyed by 
Japanese. In other countries laws are based on 
certain fixed principles. ‘The principle in Japan is 
Kodd (Imper vequeathed 
to us from the great founder of our counts 
Under that principle foreigners may without fear 
place themselves under the protection of our 
peror if they will only act like prudent and la 
abiding people. It is absurd to think that Japa- 
nese lawyers Judges are not competent to 
administer our laws. We wish Count Okuma 
success in the policy which he has so well inanga 
rated to secure and exercise the rights of national 
independence and autonomy. 






































A THOUSAND MILE WEDDING TRIP 
IN THE HERMIT KINGDOM. 
pase See 
th railroads and steamships. 
ea with only man-power it is 
mong forei 
hing, and to mae a wed 
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Korea is not a common t 
ding tour on foot, horse- back, and a two-man 


is a rarercthing still, ‘The plucky litle 
ne the wife of the Rev. H. E. Un- 
derwood on March 13th, is the first woman who has 
really “travelled” in Korea. When the trip was 
suggested, everybody thought it the natural result 
ofa new love, and refused to believe il, Butas the 
days went on preparations not only for the wed- 
ding tnt for the tip were made. 

The bride is a doctor hy profession, and as she 
got her medicines (ogether, we began to waver 
The wedding ceremony was performed at the 
house of the Rev. D. A. Bunker, by the Rev. H. 


chaw 
woman who heca 























G__ Appenzeller, assisted by the Rev. D. L. 
Gifford. Everybody was present Her Majesty 
came down with 500,000 cash; a_cablegram 


from the bride's parents came just a few nvinutes 
Lefore the ceremony, and everything went metry as 
a iage bell. The gioom was, privately 
quizzed about his proposed trip, and it was found 
that there was no wavering in his purpose. Rice 
and old shoes were not used, be cause the com 
imanity could hardly get over its inineredulity. 

But the couple started off the next morning —the 
bride in her “two man chair? and the groom on 
horse—the orthodox animal for such 0 
casions in K Everybody thought Sunto, filty- 
three miles to the north, a pleasant city, would be 
the limit, Nothing came back from there how 
ever except “ood times” and a Lill of fare.” 
The party left there and were again heard from a 
hundred miles or so further noth, at the place 
where grows the Bartlett pear of Korea. Pyeng 
Yang, the ancient capital, was reached, “This is a 
lively city and is not bothered with over politeness. 
The excitement was immense at seeing a foreign 
lady. The whole city was moved. 

Parting from Pyeng Yang you leave civili 
Lehind, and your reception by the natives is apt 
to be an unknown quantity. Atone place the newly 
martied couple were received with banners, bugles, 
tumbrellas; at another, they were laid in wait for 
with a shot-gun.. “These foreigners” were to be 
Killed. | Whether the conspirators vowed not to 
eat until they had accomplished their purpose is not 
Known ; if they did they will out-do the famous Dr. 
‘Tanner in fasting. 

The tourests were in peril of mobs several times, 
in peril of the heathen, in peril of delinquent 
servants who had to be sent home, in peril of 
false brethren, crowds, crowds, crowds, hot, hard 
floors, and lively insects, not a moment's peace 
and comfort. Four days on a raft (or a boat akin 
to a raft) on the Yalu; “the ship caught fire,” the 
storm took off the “roof.” ‘This was probably the 
first time a Western lady ever rowed on the swift 
current of the Yalu river and the storm, rain, and 
five were got up on purpose for such an unusual 
occasion. 

The amazing part of this novel wedding tour is 
thata young bride can travel through the roughest 
partof Korea and vetarn unharmed in the Teast. 
The Koreans undoubedly have their faults, but T 
question whether an equally long tip has ever 
Deen made in a heathen land apened but a few 
her nations, ‘The Koreans ave 
ious, the hardly be called curious; 
for having seen “fo few times they 
don't take the trouble to “look again,” assigning 
as reason, “ They all look exactly alike.” 

On the return of the bridal party (o Soul, they 
were invited to the Royal Palace, the bride being 
the attending physician to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
where they received further marks of Royal favour. 


SIRIUS. 







































































Soul, Korea, June 4th, 1889. 
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FOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 
nd 


The spring regatta of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club, which took place on Saturday after- 
noon, proved one of the best meetings that have 
taken place at the Boat-house within recent years. 
The weather was perfect, with the exception per- 
haps of the slight tipple which interfered somewhat 
with the rowing. ‘The heat of the sun was just 
tempered by a delightful southerly breeze, under 
which numerous yachts cruised about, their pre- 
sence, with the of the Marine Bs d the 
many spectators, combining to make the afternoon 
a most lively and pleasant one. The interest 
would undcubtedly have been much enhanced had 
the Commitee of the Sailing Club been able to 
aurange a sailing race for the occasion, especially 
as inall probability the next two Saturday's will 
pass without any such eyent, ‘The arrangements 
of the Committee (Messrs, W. W. Till, J. Rickett, 
]. Walter, W. W. Sutter, J. F. Pinn, W. W. 
Campbell, II. J. Rothwell, F/ Walkinshaw, C. H. 
Gibbens, and “H.C, Litchfield) were carried out 
without a hitch, Messrs, Pinn and Walkinshaw 
acted as time-keeper ands respectively. 
The following is a list of the event 































Cive Fours—Three quarters of a Mile. 
nuue, 

W. W. Campbell (bow) . 

W. Young 

G.W. Barton. 

F. H. Grant (stroke) 

A. L. Robinson (cox.) « 


wire. 


A. L. Motu (bow) 



















N. A. Walter. 
W. B. Adamson 2 
B. Hyde Pearson (stroke) . 

F. H. Hooper (cox. 

nuack. 

H. A. Vincent (bow) 
S.C. Nash 
L. Salabelle ° 






H. J. Rothwell (stroke) 
J. Rickett (cox.) 

Blue (the favourite crew) had the outside posi 

tion, White being in the middle. Both these crews 

were a good deal flurried at the start, but Blue 

soon settled down and dréw steadily ahead. Off 

the Bund Pearson tried to rally his men but they 

ad done their all, and Blue won three lengths 

head, Black being any distance behind the se- 
cond boat. ‘Time, 6.34. 

Mew or-War Boats—1} Mile. 
Monocacy’s iy, 7-oaed. 
Ohama’s cutter, 10-0ard 

Two boats started, a cutter fromethe Omaha 
and Monocacy's gig. The gig led from the out- 
set and having the inside position on the home- 
ward turn, won easily by a clear half dozen 
lengths. ‘Time, 16.21. 




























Phiee-quarters of a Mile, 


|, 


a 
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Cis v. Commirrer. 
commerteE.” 
W. W. Campbell (bow) . 
H. J. Rothwell 
W.'Sutier 










SW. Till (stroke 

J. Rickett (cox.) 
“ew 

A. 1., Robinson (bow) . 

A, Jefivey . 

de Pearson 
= 'T. Boag (stroke) 
F. H. Hooper (cox.) 


Both boats got off together and rowed level till 
off the Grand Hotel, when the Committee (White) 
took a slight lead, which they maintained till the 
finish, winning by a length and a half. ‘Time, 
6.42 and 6.48. 

Snore Gigs—The quarter of a Mile. 
Dr. Tripler’s gig. 
Captain Efford’s gig. 

Two bi 




































a_ crew fro 
with a crew 
the other laggi 
Jostor Pairs.—Three-quarters of a Mile. 
W. W. Campbell 
FH. Grant 
L. Salabelle 
H. A. Vincent Lattte fo 
boats rowed level till near the Creek, when 
vd Grant, in the outside berth, drew 
heir opponents, however, struggled hard 
the race, but becoming demoralized by 
an adventure with an obstrusive junk off the 
Grand Hotel, gave up the contest. Time, 8.12. 













Yoxyo Hig Commerctat. Contece v. Y.A.R.C 
—Thvee-quarters of a Mile. 


F. HH. Grant (bow) 
W. W. 


ntter 
















J.T. Boag 1 
WwW. W. fan (stroke: i 
J. Rickett (cox.) 3 


“cout 
Masao Kato (bow) 
Masuzo Yamaguch 
Yoshitaro Harada 
Kinmatsu Hatano (stroke) 

Kenkichi Shinagawa (cox 


The match, Tokyo Higher Commercial School 
against the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club, 
brought out one of the best crews that the Club 
could pick, and against it a crew which had been 
trained by Salabelle, and has shown good 
form on the Sumidagawa, ‘The Tokyo crew pulled 
a steady collected stroke, but were no match for 
the others, who towed leisurely till a hundred 
yards out and then mildly spurting, finished two 
iengths to the good. ‘Times, 8.36 and 8.45. 


Licut Weicuts (under 145 Ib.) v. Heavy 
Weicurs (over 175 Ib.)—From Wharf. 
iow, 

A. 1. Mottu (low) . 
F. H. Hooper 
B. Hyde Pearson , 
A. 1. Robinson (st 
D. McLaren (cox.) 
weave, 
D. Fraser (bow) . 
A.C. Read 
F. H. Bull 
itchfield (stroke) 
Boag (cox.) . 


The heavy men, who had the inside position, 
gradually fell back, and though recovering a little 
towards the finish, got no closer than a length and 
a half to their opponents, which distance separated 
the boats at the close. ‘Time, 3.43 and 3.46. 


Scuttine Hanpicar.—Three-quarters of a Mile. 


A. L, Mottu, I 
W.W. Till. 


Motter got 4g secs. from Till (scratch) a start 
which proved altogether too much. ‘Till gave up 
half-way. Time, 7.22. 

A sampan race was got_up, 
ing. ‘They were started off the Boat-house over a 
mile course and caused a good deal of The 
first and second boats finished far ahead of the 
others, and were separated from each other by a 
very considerable gap. 





































x crews contest 











Scrarca Fours. 












Yamagi 
Campbell 
A. L. Robinson (cox.) 
Kirby 
Walter . 
Nash 
Kato 
Hooper (cox.) 
Hatana 
Harada 
Vincent 
Salabelle.. 
Rickett (cox). 
Three scratch fours started and made a re- 
matkably close race, Black coming in first a length 
ahead, of White and Blue close together. 
At the close the prizes were presented to the 
winners by Miss Duff. 
The following programme of music was per- 
formed by the Band during the afternoon :— 


Parti. 














1.—Freicorps March ... 
— Overture ‘ Pique Dame” .. 
—Fantasia “Die Fledermaus” 
4-—Waltz Mein Lebenslaufist Lieb und Lust 


Part Il. = 












— Fest Overture 2.0... ..-Latann. 
Seldiers Chorus from ~.... Gounod 
Laura Waltz... Milloecker. 
























;— Polka Mazurka “In Sammt und Seide”” ~-Faust. 
Part ill, 

March from “Tannhauser”? Wagner. 

Musette of Queen Mary lorley. 







.tpourri Nusilalische Taeuschungen 


Gallop “Leichtes Blut’? 











To THe Dear.—A Person cured of Deafness 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any 
Person who applies to Nicnotsoy, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England.’ May tty. 
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REVIEW. 

By Estes 

English Composition, By J. M.Dixox. Tokyo: 
Hakubunsha, 


‘Tue lion's share in the way of foreign printing in 
Tdkyd seems to be falling to the Halubunsha. 
The last worl from its press, of which a copy has 
reached us, is one entitled “ English composition, 
by Professor Dixon, of the Imperial University of 
Japan, I reflects equal credit on the author and 
om the printers, and we are glad to notice, fro 
an inscription on the cover, that this usetul litle 
volume does but herald a series, to be entitled the 
‘Hakubunsha Series of English ‘Text-Books.” 
‘The author, writing as he does with a special view 
to the difficulties which press upon Japanese 
students of our language, has abandoned in many 
Cases the well trodden path of English text-book 
compilers. He gives Ins students in handy for 
many things that are usually left to be gat 
from a wide course of reading. Such, for 1 
¢ what he terms * idiomatic collective nouns, 
such nouns as a covey of partiidges,” “a drove 
of cattle,” “a gang of workmen,” “a pack ol 
wolves,” “a stack of chimneys,”—pictu esque 
classifiers, if we may so call them, which rise to 
English lips unbidden, bat which must be the 
despair of foreigners. ‘Such again are his divec- 
tions for direct. and induect quotation, the Mano 
pean system of indivect quotation being a special 
crux to the J 2 own language 
makes no use of it. In some few places Prolessor 
Dixon seems to us to err in the direction of over- 
minuteness and a tendency to make logical dis 
Linctions where the true explanation of the facts is 
to be sought rather in history and usage. For in- 
stance, he says, apropos the two plurals of the word 
“brother,” that  biothers ? means sons of the 
same parents, persons of the same flesh and blood, 
whereas “ bretien ” denotes members of the same 
society. We are aware that certain grammar ians 
at home have said much the same thing, We 
think, nevertheless, that the explanation is forced, 
and that the facts of the case are much: sim 
pler, having their origin in the history of the 
word. Formerly “brother” had the inregular 
plural “brethren,” which was used in every case 
to which the word applied, whether material or 
metaphorical; vide the Bible, passim. But the 
tendency to regularity whieh characterises Modern 
English, has created the new plural brothers.” 
Henceforward brethren” is obsolescent, remain 
ing only ina few such familiar phrases ay" Joseph 
and his brethien,? aud “the brethren” in Aetho- 
distical parlance. Bat even these tend to pass 
out of common use. However, such blemishes | 
ate pethaps nat blemishes at all, for they are fair 
matters for diversity of opinion. They do not 
detract from the value of a remarkably useful 
book. 

Our readers may be amused by one or two! 
specimens of English as. she is wiote” by Pro 
fessor Dixon's students, ‘They are compositions 
ted with the object of showing teachers the 
tdof mistakes into which Japanese writers of 
English ate apt to fall, and annotated with the 
object of showing students how such mistalees 
should be guarded against. The flowing is an 
essay on" The Education of the Cat.” To how 
many scores of teachers in this country will it 
not recall hours spent in the attempt to improve 
the apparently hopeless ! 

THE EDUCATION OV THE CAT. 

L heard that beasts and birdstave the education. 
Indeed! [saw the fact. Several days ago my 
cat brought fer the three kittens. When the 
kittens became able 10 eat raf, the cat brought a 
rat without head because she hud eat the head 
already aud she gave her chiliren, and they ate 
the rat in quarrel. After three days, she brooght 
adead vat with head, aud gave them; and they 
ate it as before. Atter three days “she brought 
the 1at—half dead and hilf live—and guve tiem 
if, but they could not ate it, and the rat contrived 
to escape, then she got hold it again. By this 
manner they could aée that vat. And from that 
time these kittens cvuld catch rats with very guod 
aay, and easily could ate it, Lthink, this is “The 
Education of the Cat. 

Our brethren? When you educate your child- 
ren, I hope you to educate with Ue Kindness as 
this cat did. 

The following, notwithstanding the axkward 
nglish, isa good story :— 


TRAVELLERS’ TAL 
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Three men of Yamato, Oni, 
together at au hotel and having introduced 
selves to one another, the Surmga min sed. 


“tl 





of Lake Biwa ‘To this the Omi wan very 


and Suruga Lodged | 


a man, who straddles over Lake Biwa every 
morning to wash his face.” On hearing this, the 
Surya man said: That is very hkely 5 in 
Sutuga, there is an ox which amuses himself by 
winding himself seven times and a half tound 
Mount Fuji, resting its head on the summit. 

Whereupon the Yamato man rejoined; In 
Yamato, there is a camphor-tree three miles in 
cieumference which three hundied woudmen are 
now cutting down.” Ou tris the other two asked ; 
“Bor what purpose they cutting down the 
tree?” “To make a dium,” was the answer. 
The other two, more than ever surprised asked + 
“What hide will be used for itand who will beat 
iP? Le will be covered with the hide of the ox 
that son Mount id the man who straddles 
over Lake Biwa to wash his face, will beat it.” 
‘Mlev this the other two had nothing to say. He 
who gets the last word, gets the best of it. 

















AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 
HALL 











The sixth of th 
by Miss Sherwin's 
inst. before a laige 
the pi 
were giv 
Margherita 


series of operatic performances 
npany ook place on the 1th 
J appreciative audience, when 
vcipal scenes ftom Gounod’s " Faust” 
1. ‘The characters that appeared were— 
Miss Sherwin; Siebel (and Marta), 
Miss Fischer's Fusst, Mr. Stockwell; and Mefis 
topheles, Mi. Sherwin. ‘The artists were in good 
wice, the scenery was sufficient, and the costumes 
were connect and in good taste. A chorus was 
provided for the opening of the first act, and also 
tor the cathedral scene in the fourth act, and this, 
with addition of an organ accompaniment, went 
a good way in increasing the interest of the per- 
form Miss Sherwin was entiely equal to 
her arduous task in the tying part of Margherita, 
and. was constantly applauded, her best effort 
doubtless being the Jewel Song.” Miss Fischer 
made a capital Siebel and an acceptable Marta. 
Mr. Stockwell scored decidedly in the heavy part 
of Faust, and was at his best in the char mi 
atia, “AIL hail! thou dwelling pure and lowly, 
but was also very effective with the sopranain “Let 
ime paze.” Mr. Sherwin, as Mefistopheles, was 
seen and ead to greater advantage than in any 
» idertaken here, a 
though be was handicapped by having to make 
his eutrée in the ordinary way instead of through 
the taditional wap in an aureole of flame. ‘This 
way due to some defect in the vampire arrange 
ment, which would either vot work or was in sich 
a condition as to be dangerous to the performer 
‘The company will appear again on Monday in 
music of an entively different character (Donizetti), 
the * Danghter of the Regiment" being under 
Imed for that night. Miss Sherwin has already 
























































twhich he has previously 
































given a selection fron this operamand in such a 
inanner asto plainly indicate that in the music and 
the character she will be eminently suited. This 





performance should att full house, as with 
the assistance of amateurs and a Land it will be 
as complete as it is possible to give it in a place like 
Yokohama, ‘The company will appear in Tokyo 
next week, after which they will give “Lucia di 
Lammermoor?” as their farewell performance at 
the Public Hall. 














‘There appears to be no falling off in the interest 
excited by Miss Amy Sherwin’s performances at 
the Public Hall, as was evidenced on Monday by 
the large audience that assembled to witness the 
production of Donizett?’s “Daughter of the Re 
giment.” ‘The opera was preceded by a short 
concert, which was opened by Me. Clatsam, who 
played the Caprice Hongroise” (Ketterer), ina 
manner which earned and elicited around of ap- 
plause. Miss Fischer then sang Molloy’s well- 
known “ Our last valse” in the taking style which 
has made her so great a favowite in Yokohama, 
and this was followed by a popular ballad ot 
Blumenthal’s, “ Across the far blue hill, Marie,” 

dered by Mr. Stockwell with the finish for 
which he is famous in this kind of composition, the 
House according a unanimous and hearty acknow 
ledgement, Mi. Lemmone then pl a flute 
solo, the Hungarian Fantasie” (Doppler). This 
artist's performance wa yplauded 
he returned and pave, with capi 
tal » There wae duck about the 
house,” which tickled the Scots immensely, and 
pleased the audience generally 

ecurtain went up oa “The Danghiter of the 
Regiment,” disclosing Goops of the rit lyinge ia 
pibushy the di e, and the rattle of musketry 
and the clash of arms resounding on all sides. 



































with such 





persistence th 

















Phere is nothing very stoking: in the masie ull in| 
there anything of interest in Onni, the metgiiborhood |the scene between Maria (Miss Sherwin), and | 





Sulpreto (Mr. Sherwin), in which a duet occurs, 





boastlully replied. Recently there has appeared 
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chiefly in G major, but finishing very effectively in 


C.. ‘This was shortly followed by thy 

of Tonio (Me. Stockwell), vine ‘ 
I overtake them,” a rather taking cava, 
which has always been a popular tit, \ 
a good opportunity to the piincipalsin an. 
ing song for Maria, Tonio, and Sulpive, us 
very well. No. 8 vecitative aud chonerg, 
“-Pwill soon be time to muster,” and |. 
stern control” (Sulpisio), is one ofthe be 
inelodies of the worl. No.gcuitains ace 
for Maria and Tonto, the recitative in A yy, 
duet in A flat major, witha tansiton 1 
major, and finishing in A flat majo X. 
tecitative. No. is the military clo 
celebrated “ Rataplan,” the most stisniy 
and music of the opera, No. 12 in Cres 
C minor, is followed by Nos. 13 and: 
finale to the first act, in which the cong 
chorus appeared with excellent eet, 
over the next three numbers, in oie 
occurs a short tiv in Fwy 














I 








st is the die, then, 
“Bickle Fortune,” in BF minor, with ms 
into the tonic major, one of the bet ng. 





comtalns an air 


the work, and was rendered with char 
No. 19, You here my woithy comrades 
with Maria, Sulpisio, aud chorus, was lv 
spirited, and No. 20, trio in G majo: tors 
principals, was very effective, “No 
duo with evsemble, brings on all the p 
and leads to a capital finale in A major. 

Miss Sher win was iit capital voice and » 
dainty and- charming vivandite and 
and singing left nothing to be d 
Fischer made the miost of the minor cheae 
the Marchioness, the music faling Wo 
being mostly in the ensemble, Mr. Soci 
a capital Tonio, his acting and shying © 
equally good; and Mr. Sherwin made» 
cellent “old” soldier.” ‘The part ol iy 
was filled by Me. Montnoreucy Muy 
with that gentleman's well kiow 
local levy had been raised for tie 1! 
considering the small amount of dil 
permitted, they acquitted themselves «x 
‘The audience seemed well 5! 
Donizett’s music and with the maser 
rendition, and the company received |e 
spontaneous applause and were cal 
curtain at the conclusion of each ac. 
performance in Yokobanra is announced 
day night, when a Grand Seote Cow 
xiven, the programme to concade w 
from * Lucia.” 


























well st 























The performance given last night al'* 
Hall by Miss Amy Sherwin and her co 
under the patronage of the St. Aude 
of Yokohama, and. consequently the pi 


Mes 











consisted largely of Scottish soug 
well and Sherwin, in capital voice, se 
stor,” Miss Fischer following: with Roe 
which was cendered in a manner that let 
able comparison with anything that ls: 
complished since her fist appeaaue * 
Public Hall, No. 3 brought ov 
well, with  MacGregor’s - Gutheis 
he sang with nich spirit, and Nos 
duced Miss Sherwin in two songs, “E' 
aun" (Lassen), and a Mazutka by C 
Viardét, the prima donna’s exe 
latter piece inducing a persistent (ec) 
morceau by Lassen, the Fiuhling $4 
given. A flute solo (Bricciatdi), by Mel 
was next played in that clever artis!’ 
































and then came the ever poptlac fe + 
from The Rose of Casulle"—“T! 
Queen.” As on the previous occasiv! £ 
Was given the audience would mt be ds 





after prolonged applause the last 4" 
peated, and even aller this the pele 
recalled. Mr, Clutsam then g# 

pleasing interpretation of Chopin | 

an Tmprompti by that compos, 
performer searcely be expe! 

himself justice on such an instiumest ® 
which We sat. Miss then 

0? Hazeldean,” and. Mi, Stockwell 
flower o? Dunblane,” when Ms, Lene 
a flute solo—" Comin Un 
































appeared t 
with infinite and pleasing vatiati® « 
executed, The last ber on the preg! 








harmonious quartette in the spines’ 
feom Martha,” though not i costs’ 
quite aswell ason the might when pat’ 
were given, and the perfor mancecen lt 
mad scene from Lucia,” in chess 
iss Sherwin ssnge and acted in the” 
einer. Te must be entinenty sate 
jormieis that all their effats were! 














pe 
ledged by the andience and so entiet# 
as they were last night. 
et ees 
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LATESU TELEGRAMS. 
ees Ua 
[Reuter “Spectan” “ro “ Jaran Mait.”] 


London, June 15th. 

An inspired Berlin letter in the Vienna Presse 

says that the Czar’s remark, that ‘the Prince of 

Montenegro is Russia's only friend” is aimed 

at Austria and Germany. It is considered that 

a few more such incidents as this will banish 
whatever hopes of peace may at present exist. 


London, June 16th, 
The disquiet at the situation in the Balkans 
continues to grow. Russia has proposed a 
military convention to Servia. It is feared that 
Austria, by declaring against the continuance of 
the bitter hostility shown towards her by the 
Regency at Belgrade, may be considered to 
have furnished a casus belli. 
London, June rgth. 
The Czar meets the Emperor William shorily 
at Kiel. 
A more hopeful feeling exists on the Con- 
tinent for the continuation of peace. 








[Frow rmx Covsnian o"Harenono-"] 

The Consul for France at Colombo in- 
forms us of the sad news of the death of 
M. Richaud, which took place on May 31st 
on board the Calédonien, from an attack of 
cholera. 


(Havas Trexoms.) 
Paris, June 3rd. 
‘The President has visited Arras, Saint-Omer, 
and Calais, and has everywhere been warmly 
received. 
Paris, June 4th. 
The Servian Government has violently dis- 
possessed the French Railway Company. 





(Frost The ““Sinoarone Free Paes.) 
London, May 30th, 
Mr. E. Robertson, Dundee, moved in the 
Houses of Commons that the salary of Lord 
Salisbury should be reduced, accusing him of 
conspiring with the rulers of other European 
Powers to boycott the Paris Exhibition, The 
motion was rejected by a majority of g2. 
London, May 31st. 
Lord Salisbury, replying to a deputation of 
the Bi-metallic League, said that a Great Inter 
national Monetary Congress will meet at Paris 
this autumn, at which he hoped England would 
be well represented. 





London, June 4th, 

The floods near Pittsburg are abating. 

A quantity of débris from Johnstown reservoir 
lodged and collected under a bridge, and 
amongst the dééris are two thousand bodies. 
The air is tainted for miles around, and it is 
feared pestilence may arise from the mass of 
corruption. 

London, June sth. 

The report of the Suez Canal Company shows 
a profit of thirty-six millions of francs. 

London, June 6th. 

Mr. Gladstone is on a political tour through 
the Western Counties. At Southampton, where 
he was received with an ovation, he said that 
from the results of the bye elections he predict- 
ed that at the next General Election his party 
will gain one hundred seats. 


[Prose the Srearrs Tiaras.) 


London, May 28th, 
King Humbert'’s reception at Berlin has 
produced a strong reaction in Russia in favour 
of France. 
London, June 3rd 
The huge reservoir at Johnstown, near Pitts- 
surg, has burst owing to torrential rains, and 
aas caused terrible desolation in the district. 
Populous towns and villages have vanished. 
Disastrous floods have also occurred in Mary- 
and and Virginia. Almost 10,000 lives have 
deen lost. 
Sir Hercules Robison will not return to the 


Cape, but retires in August. p.m,—Fare, sen 20, 
Digitized by Goc gle 
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YHE NEXT MAIL IS Du 

From Amoy per C. P.M, Co. Saturday, June 22nd 

trom Hongkong, per O. & O. Co. Saturday, June 22nd. 

from Hongkong. per P.& O. Co, Saturday June 22nd 2 

Minenea.. per P. M.Co, Monday, Junie 24th § 

ong. per ?.&O. Co, Thursday, Jnne 27th |) 

A Hongkong. per M. M. Co. Friday, June 28th. 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki & ! per N.Y. K. Friday, June 28th. 





Sunday, June 30th. 
* Guclic left Hongkong 
ion tune roth. } ily 
won tune 4th | Ferona 
Djennah with French mail) 
arabic left San Francisco on 





America... per 0. & O. Co, 







* Port Fairy left Kobe on June 
on wine. 15th 
of Peking leit San 
left Hongkong on 
left Hongkong on Ju 
June mith, 








THK NEXT 


Mau. 
For Canada, &e per C. P. M.Co, Saturday, June 22nd. 
iA 


LEAVES 


For Europe, 












‘ong... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, June 23rd 
For Europe, vi 

Shang ver M. M. Co. Sunday, June 23rd 
For Ame perQ.&0.Go, Sunday: June aged 
‘or Shani 

Kobe, and $ per N.Y. K. ‘Tuesday, June 25th. 

Nagasaki 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong 


+ per PL & O. Co, Wednesday, June 26th 
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YOKOHAMA-1OKYO RAILWAY, 
Teains teave Yowouama Station at 6 30, 7.20, 
8, 8.45,¥ 10.20, and 41 a.m.; and 12%, 4.40, 5 
5:10) $-45, 6.45, 7-45," 8.55, 10.0, 















mbashi) at 6,¢ 640, 
12.20 1.30, 2.30, 

+ pam 
1 do., sen 4s; 
Second do) 

sen go. 

Those marked (ray Urough without stopping at Tauri 
awasakiy and Qing 8 Those marked (1) run 





through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, Tsurumi and 
Kunagewa, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 












Thains Lavi Yououama at 6 45,855, and 10.55, 
am; and 225,349, §40, and 7 pm; and Koa 
718, 8.45. 10.28 am.; and 253, 4-15) 6.15. 
and 8 35 pan, 

Fanxs—To Hodogaya, first-class sent 


class sen 6, third class sen 9; 10 Totsile 

49. sen g; to Ofuna sen 46. sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 

sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16,10 Hiratsuka, sew o8. 

yeu 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00 seu 60, sen 28; 
0 Kona. yen 1 25, 800 75. 500 48. 

A tramway rans between Kozu and Yesoro (distance 4 ri.) 


Jinrikisha may be hired between Yuuoro and Mivanusuira 
distance 4 ri). 











OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Oruna (down) at 9.30 and 11.30 and 
41g and 7.95 pm.; Kamveura (down) at 944 and 
Ti4gam. and 429 and 7.49 pan.; and ZusHimuna 
(down) at 9.56 and 11 564m. and 441 and 8.or p.m.; 
and YOKOSUKA (up) at 7 15 and 1030 a.m. and 2.55 
and 6.15 p.m,; ZUsHINUWA (up) at 7 96 and 10.51 a.m 
and 3 16 and 636 pm ; and KaMakURA (up) at 7.48 
and Tr.03 and 3 28 and 6.48 pm. 

Fanvs—To Kamaleura, first-class emg, second-class 
Sen 6, thirdacliss se 3; to Zushimura sen 15, se 10, 
sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen go, sim 20, sen 10. 


TOKAIDO (KOZU-SHIZUOKA) RAILWAY, 

‘TRatNs Leave Kozu (down) at 8 og am. and 12.20, 
and 3 45 p.m.; and SutzvoKa (up) at 6,20 and 10.45 
a.m, and 205 p.m 

Farrs—First-class, yen 2.67; 
1,60; third class, ses 82, 


SHIZUOKA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave SuizvoKa (down) at 7 35 and 11.45 
am.,and 4 p.m.; and Hamamarsu at 8 and 11.55 
a.m., and § 05 p.m. 
Fangs—First-class, yen 1.77 ; second-class, yen 1.05; 
third-class, sen 33. 
» HAMAMATSU-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
Trains teave HaMamatsu (down) at 6.25 and 
9.50 a.m,, and-2.05 p.m.; and NaGoya (up) at 8.4u a.m., 


and 1.15 and §,10 p.m. 
Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76 


SHINJIKU-TATEKAWA RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Suixyiku, Toxvo (down) at 7.09 
and 10 a.m. and 2.30 and go pm. and TateKawa 
(up) at 8.40 and 11.40 a.m, and 4.10 and 6.55 p.m, 

Fares—First-class sen 66; second-class sen 44; 
third-class sen 22. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

in Hatova daily at 7.55 
$5.20 p.m.; and LKave 





















second.class, yen 








Sreammns Leave the En! 








and 10.30 a.m.. and 1.45 a 
Yorosuika at 650 and 10.10 a, 





aud 1.30, and 4.30 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
—— 
ARRIVALS. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,499, Thompson, 14th 
June;—Kobe 13th June, General.—Cornes. & 
Co. 

Cascapedia, British steamer, 1,924, Fraser, 14th 


June,—Kobe 13th June, Oil—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co, 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swain, 
rgth June, — hai and ports, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaishz 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Dium- 
mond, 151) June,—Kobe 14th June, General. 
Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 13th “June,—Otaru 13th June, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


















August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 16th 
sne,—Nagasaki rath June, Coal—P. M. 
. Co. 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
16th June,—Kobe 115 June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 





Mtigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Walter, 
16th June,—Hakodate 14th June, General. 
—Nipipon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 

ine, 16th June,—Fushili 13th June, General, 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 17h 
<., 3ist May, Mails and 





Batavia 
June,—Vanconver, B.C 
General —C. P. M. SS. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 17th June, 
giNaeasaki 13th Jane, Coal—Mitsu Bishi 

ha. 











Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer 1,196, Spiegelthal, 
17th June,—Sakata 13th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omega, British bark, 480, Brown, 18th June,— 
Takao goth May, Sugar.—Chinese. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ekstrand, 
18th June,—Kobe 17th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha, 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
19th June,—Hongkong r4th June, Mails and 
General,—H, Abrens & Co., Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,86. 
Gosch, 19th June,— Yokkaichi 18th June, G 

ippon Yusen Kaisha 




















neral.—| 

Ching 29, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 20th 
June,—Kobe 18th June, General—W. M. 
Suachan & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Conner, 
2oth June,—Kobe 19th June, General,—Nip- 
pon VYusen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2oth June,—Hakodate 18th June, General.— 
Nippon Yuseuw Kaisha, 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 21st 
June,—Cruise. . 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2rst Juney—Handa 20th June, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fi 
June,—Vokkaichi 20th June, Gene 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 21st 
June,—Shanghai 1gth June and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 
2nd Juve,—Hongkong 16th June, General. 
=Sinion, Ivers & Co. 











kui, 20st 


1. Nip- 











DEPARTURES. 

Lucy A. Nickels, American ship, 1,329, C. Nickels, 
14th June,—Tacoma, ‘Tea—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,244, 
Wm. Ward, 15th June,—San Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mount Lebanon, British steamer, 1,555, Ellicott, 
14th June,—Kobe, General.—Butteifield & 
Swire: 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,328, Thearle, rgth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Haiphong, British steamer, 1,121, Harris, 16th 
June,—Kobe, Ballast.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
16th June,—Kebe, Genetal—Sinon, Evers & 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Drum- 
mond, 16th June,—Hakadate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman, 
16th June;—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru 








Japanese steamer, 1,096, Walter, 








17th June,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japaivese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 7th June,—Tozaki, General.—Nippon 





Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
17th June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon 
sen Kaish 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A 
F. Christensen, 18th June,—Hiroshima, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. D. Mudie, 
18th June,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga: 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe 
18th June,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
Vusen) Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Jopasere tess, 1,197, Spiexelthal, 
18th —Otaru, General. —Nippon Vusen 
Kaislia. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 

eneral.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Williamson, 19th 
June,—Hongkong, Mails and General—C. 

. MeS.S. Co. 














Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cuming, 
19th June,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 19th 
"June,—Hachinohe, General:—Nippon Yusen 














Kaisha. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Gosch, 19th Juie,—Yokkaichi, General. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
ioth June,— Kobe, Mails and Gener 
pon Wusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 19th 
June,—Cruise. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Iyber 
June,—Nagasaki, Genera M. SS. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2oth June,—Hakodate, Mails and’General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Hussey, 
20th June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selek, 21st: June,— 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bishi Shia. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,499, Thompson, 21st 
June,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 213 June,—Cruise.—Lighthouse De- 
partment. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fuleui, 21st 
June,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Vusen 
Ka 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
aist June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


























ha. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Miss Kirkland, Rev. N. D. 
Utley, Master Kinodsuka, Messrs. K. ‘I'suji, 
Frank Wilson, and L, Dean Heisu in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Onoye in second class; and 39 
Passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
—Major-General Palmer, R.E., Mis. Yokoyama, 
Messrs. Scheidt, B Hosenberger, Mayers, 
Debvis, Oyama Senkichi, Yeto Tatsutaro, Yoko- 
yama Maxoichiro, Ishino Suma, Ishino ‘Toki, and 
Yonekeu 1; § passengers in second 
class; i in steerage. 





















Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, {rom Ma- 
kodate:—Mr. and Mrs. Wishard in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Amato, Messrs. Yamada, Chinda, and 
Fanne in second class; and 25 ‘passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver 

Kato, Messrs. G. H. Gremani, 
S. Vaniake and G. Kutakata in cabin; and 


second class. 


Goce 


Messrs, f. A. Shaw, and Verex ii 
For Hongkong: 28 Chinese in steer: 


Per Japanese “ABN ORY 





“0. | Shanghai and ports i—Lieuter 


Kobe :—Captain Kawaoka in cabin ; and 15 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Mv, Higginbotham, Ca 
+ W. Thorburn, Lieut. ty 
“Hotham, Mr. John B asa Chne, 
G. Gale, Mr. E, Leopold, Mr, Namato Tama, 
and Mr. A. Downe in cabins ; and 3 Europeans 
and 27 Chinese in steerage From Bremen: Mr, 
P. Jensen, Mr. C, Randewig, and Mr. Ed. Sturn 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Vokkaichi :—7 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Bishop Williams, Mr id Mis. Cardross Grant, 
Miss Rostock, Mes + Hopkins, B. Roth, 
tancuis, A. Dolf, te iH. Deacon, and W. EB. 
Roller in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. Fleming in cabin; 1 passenger 
in second class ; and 34 in steerage. 





























beranren, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :—Count F. von ‘Rothenburg, 
Count W. von Rothenburg, Baron von Krane, 
Baron Harden Hickey, te and Mrs, J. Fisher 
and Indian servant, Mr. E. J. Smithers, Miss 

















& Shaw, Captain and Mrs, Nelson, and Mr, Jolin 
A. Patterson in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako 
R. Numai, Messrs, Umibe and 
Kunitomo in second class ; and 135 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. W. Falck in cabin; and 23 passengers i 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mis. Townley and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. MacPherson, Captain Steele, Cap 
tain and Mrs, Johnson, Miss Darling, Messrs. J. 
Rickett, Stevens, and Greenhill fy cabin; and “2 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 




















Yokohama Maru, fos 
nt H. 
R.N., Mr. aud Mrs. Ogata, Messrs. 
maui, H. Nomura, and Mayeda in cabi 
Bando, Mrs, Kodama, Messis. Shinagawa 
Shiraishi, and Kodama in second class; and 55 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Mart, for Kobe — 
Count". Magaki, Mr, aud Mrs. Moffat, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Akamine, Mes. S. Fujimoto, Mrs. Man- 
fold, Mis. Anderson, Mis. N. B. Gaines, Messrs. 
George Sale, Fribourg, H. Goggs, K. wabuchi, 
N. Oki, G. Akatsu, J. Akamine, H. Ka waka 
‘1. Fujiki, Y. Kobayashi, R. Oki, M. Tale 
Takagi, and E. Ueno in cabin ; 9 passe 
second class ; and 211 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Messrs. T. A. Shaw, M. Asada, and 1 
European in cabin; Messrs. S. Oshima and K. 
Tsuboi in second ‘class; and 74 passengers in 
steerage. 
























REPORTS, 


‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports Left. Kobe the 14th June, 
at noon; had light variable winds throughout 
the passage, Arrived at Yokohama the 15th June, 
at 5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the rgtht June, at 
noon 5 had light winds with fine pleasant’ weather 
Uivoughout the passage, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 16th June, at 1.25 p.m 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports: —Left Hakodate the 14th June, 
at 4 aum.; had foggy weather. Arrived at Ogi. 
nohama the 15th, at 6.30 a.m. and 
day, at 11 a.m.; bad light baffling winds and fine 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 16th June, at 


















p.m. 
‘The British steamer Batavia, Captain William- 






1st June, at 12.40 a.m.; had moderate to strong 
S.A. to N.W. winds’ and moderate weather. 
Passed the company’s steamer Parthia, on the 
1th June, at 3 p.m. in lat, 28°24! N., long. 
171° 32" E, Artived at Yokohama the 17th Juve, 
at 8.30 p.m. 
The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
rand, reports :—Left Kobe the 17th Ju 


vate strong southerly wide ete 
URBA\ 

















tain squalls to Hino misuki, when weather mo- 
derated, “Had moderate winds dnd weather, with 
hight rain to Ruck Island; thence to port fine to 
cloudy weather. Avrived at Yokohama the 18th 
June, at 4.30 p.m. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr."and Mrs. R. E. Hulton, Messrs. S. G. 
Fitz-Simons, U.S.N., T. Doherty, F.C. Hulton, 
G. Saralides, Talbers, and KK.’ Nishiyotsuji in 
cabin; and 50 passengers in steerage. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, teports:—Lelt Hunpkong the 14th June, 
at 5.30 a.m; had strong NE, gales, with rain 
squalls through the Formosa Suuits; after leav- 
ing Straits, the wind shifted to E. and S, towards 

WV. a dept n that direction till wereached 
port; sky Wg passage overcast aud sea mo- 
tate hom SWE Arrived at Yokohama the 19th 
June, at 12.45 pan. 

te Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 

1 Gose —Left Yokkaichi the 18th 

nad light S.W. and westerly 

winds and thick weathe:, with continuous rain to 

Vries Island; thence to port fine weather, with 

fresh south-westerly winds and  south-westerly 

swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 19th June, at 
10.55 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left’ Kobe the 19th June at 



























cos 

















pinlierys Me Jali Lepper, Mr. R. Leppers| soon had hagy weather, willy strong) wits and 
Captain M. Ozame, Me. J. Taylor, Me. Po H/ reg Lea until Ooesitima was sighted at ; 

\ atil Oo as sigh 9 p.m; 

Riantgunery: Rev. Lloyd Me J LAMA Pilcher thence south-westerly Laiidiwaa‘séay Reseed 
Reads. Dowie Mu Wie Seah £5,J;,B-] Rock Island the 20h, at 10.20 p.m, wien wind 
Rev tP. i ford, M pant iI, Mise gradually moderated and weather continued clear 

ev, word, Mis. W. S. Crawell, Miss {Ty port ved at Yokohama the 20th June, at 


430 pm. 

‘The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
Hussey, teports :—Left Yokkaichi the 19th June, 
al 5.20 p.m.; had fresh south westerly winds and 
fine weather, with heavy south-westerly swell. On 
the 20th had strong winds and misty weather from 
4am, to § a.m.; experienced violent squalls, with 
blinding rain and very heavy south-westerly sea. 
At 5.30 4.m, cleared off; thence to port had strong 
winds and unsettled weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 2oth June, at 11.30 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 18th 
June, at 4 a.m.; had light variable airs, with foggy 
weather and heavy southerly swell. “At 5 pan. 
passed the company’s steamer Satsuma Maru, 
bound north, ‘To Oginohama, where arrived the 
igth, at 4 a.m., had southerly winds and rain; 
left the same day, at 10.45 a.m.; weather with 
steadily falling barometer and heavy southerly sea, 
giving every indication of bad weather. At mid- 
night the ship was in same heavy gale from S.S.W. 
and very heavy sea, causing her to pitch a labour 
heavy, taking in water over all, Inuboye was 
passed the 20th, at 4 a.m.; thence weather mo- 
derated but heavy sea continued to Noshima, which 
was abeam at I p. having passed: the steamer 
Hiogo Marx bound north at noon, Kanonsaki was 
sighted at 3.34 p.m., when passed the steamer Va- 
"| gato Maru, gomg down the Bay. ‘The light-ship 
was roundedat 4.30 p.m.; made fast to the com- 
pany’s buoy at 4 40 p.m. Had light southerly winds 
and overcast weather from Noshima to port. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 15th June, at 
noon ; had moderate S.W. to south-easterly winds, 
with drizzling rain and fog. Auived at Nagasaki 
the 17th, at 9.50 a.m. and left the 18th at 4.45 
a.m.5 experienced south-westetly winds, with rain 
and fog. Arrived at Shimonoseki the same day, 
at 4.45 p-m. and left at 6.10 p.m.; had strong 
southerly winds, Artived at Kobe the 19th, at 6 
p.m. and left the 20th, at noon; had light variable 
winds, with fine weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 21st June, at 4.35 p.m 


































































ST COMMERCIAL. 
aN CIES 
IMPORTS. 

‘The position of the market remains unchanged, 
quietness reigning supreme over the whole Lin 
port Trade. In English Yarns buyers have filled 
current orders, when practicable, and prices are 
somewhat lower, but the business done has been 











son, reports:—Left Vancouver, B.C., the grst]s0 small as not to warrant a fresh list of quota 
May, at 6 p.m. Artived at Victoria, B.C,, the| tions. Bombays are very dull, with prices un- 
: changed but weak. Shirtings ave still very quiet, 





but there are buyers of ‘T.-Cloths, at former quola- 
Fancy Cotton and Woollen Goods are eX 









—The sales for the week amount to 425 
bales English and 70 bales Bombays. 


Coron Piece Goops.-Sales amount to 10,000 


ring Freer ae 20 pleces T-Clahs 
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COTTON YARNS, 














Nos. 16/24, Ondinary... $30.00 to 31 00 
Nos. 16/24, Mediu 31.00. to 32.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest .. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 


Nos. 2832, Ordinary. 32.00, to 33.00 
R 33.00‘ to 34 00 
34.00 to 35.50 
37.00 to 40.25 
30.60 to 37.50 
38.00 to 41.00 
28.00 to 29 50 
27.00 to 28.25 
33.50 to 35.50 






ul to Hest . 


y 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. to/14, Rombay 































woot! 
inches... $4.00 tw 5.50 
hest 0.274 to 304 
ches 
Sesteseessseee 0.23§ tO 25h 
30 yards, 32 inches 

Common fecreccrse O18 to 2th 
Mousseline de ‘rape, 24 yauls, 

SE Inches sesso org ty 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 5 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54@ s6 inches... 0.50 to 060 
Cloths—t 0.35 to 060 

033 t 038 
No change to be made in quotations. Market 
generally is dull, and buyers will not pay the 
equivalent of present home rates. 
$290 to 3.00 
3.05 to 3.10 
2.90 to 3.10 
2.90 to 3.00 
3,10 to 3.20 
Iron Plates, as 3.30 to 3.60 
Sheet Iron 380 to 420 
Galvanized Iron sheet: 7.00 to 7.20 
ne Nails, axsorted 4:30 to 5.00 
Vlates, per hox §.00 to 530 
Tron, No. 3 z T'50 to 1.524 
KEROSENE, 
No fresh sales to note, but the market is said to 





be strong in sympathy with Tokyo, at which dis 
tributing centre trade appears to be good. No 
new arrivals since the Cascapedia, present stock is 
about 280,000 cases, principally Russian, Devoe, 
and Comet, Chester being in small supply just now. 








QUOTATIONS. 
Nom. $2.10 to 2.12} 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.05 to 2.074 
2.00 to 2.024 


Chester 





SUGAR, 
After a period of dulness lasting three weeks 


ness has once more been sales of all 
kinds aggregating 45,014 piculs. Here and there 
a weak holder has made a small concession in 
price, but on the whole the market has been firm 
and now remains fairly steady at quotations. Fol- 
lowing are the sales reported :—22.000 piculs at 
$3.90 to 3.95 per picul, 750 piculy at $3.93 per picul, 
6,500 piculs at $3.97 per picul, and 7,000 piculs at 
$} per picul; total 36,250 piculs of ‘Takao sugar. 
Of White Refined purchases have been 800 piculs 
at $9.55 per picul, 838 piculs at $9 45 per picul, 
1,500 piculs at $8.80} per picul, 1,522 piculs at 
$840 per picul, and 1,104 piculs at $6.80 per 
picul ; total 5,764 piculs. Only 3,000 picits of Na 
mniida brand feiched $2.90 per picul, a reduction 
‘of 10 cents per picul on the price of last transaction, 
A sailing vessel, the Omega, arrived here on the 
18th instant with 11,950 piculs, and this is probably 
the last entire carge to arrive here from Takao 
this season, The stock of Takao sugar esti- 
ny 
large quantity of other b 























ted to be 104,108 piculs, while there is also a 
ds. 








16.85 tog 60 





White Refined .... 












Manila 4.00. to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama 330 to345 
Namiida 2.90 to300 
Cake , 3.90 to.4.00 
Krown 3.85 to 4.00 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 14th instant, since 
which date purchases in this market are 150 piculs, 
divided thus :—Filatures 108 piculs, Re reels 18 
piculs, Kakeda 6 piculs, Oshu-Hamatsuki 18 piculs. 
Direct shipments have been 4o bales, making the 
total export business of the week equal to about 
200 piculs. 

“There has been decidedly more enquiry for old 
silk, and but for the paucity of our stock a large 
business would have been done, ‘The recent tele- 
grams from Milan report that one-thied of the crop 
is lost, and that prices there are rising with the pro 
spect of short supplies. Prices here have not ad- 
vanced, but are strong on the basis of recent 
quotations for old sil ; on the other hand, dealers 
are hoping for higher prices when the new staple 
comes to hand in quantity. 

‘As regards Japan, the prospects for new crop 
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are uniformly good, and it is probable that we shall 
have quite 50,000 piculs available for export 
during the ensuing season, or say an increase 
of one-fourth on that of the year now closing. 
Arrivals of new staple have so far been small, 
but about thity, boxes Kofu filatures and Shin 
shu teelings of Koshu Cocoons are expected 
here this afternoon, Dealers tall of wanting 
$630 or $640 for this description of new silk, and 
it is probable that these artivals will be ship- 
ped to New York by the outgoing steamer Gaelic 
as d bulk sample of what may be expected of the 
Japan crop this year. 

There lave been two shipping opportunities 
nce we last wrote :—City of Rio de Faneiro on 
the 15th, and Ancona on the 18th instant. The 
former vessel had 151 bales for the New York 
trade, and the latter steamer carried 33 bales for 
Europe. Present Export figures are now 41,390 
piculs, against 38,995 last year and 26,373 piculs 
at same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—-Nothing done for Export; some few 
parcels of old silk continue to be returned to the 
country. In new staple we have uo arrivals here 
as yet, although business is reported in the up- 
country Markets—the price paid in ‘Takasaki 
being equal to $485 delivered in Yokohama, while 
Haramachida reports Bushu kinds at the equi 
valent of $460. 4 

Filatures.—Considerable enquiry for old silks 
and over 100 piculs have found buyers at last 
week’s quotations, which are firm and well sus- 
tained, Among the most recent sales is a parcel 
of Inasha at $637}, Mino $635, Omi $620, with 
Aiden, Koshu, and similar grades at an average 
of $590. far nothing is done in new staple, 
but transactions in Koshu sorts are expected to 
be declared by the time these words are in print, 

Re-reels.—Small business in old silk, the princi 
pal sale being a parcel of Shinshu (Kviksha) at 
$600. A trifle done in Bushu at $585. Nothing 
fresh down in new staple, and the price of the 
two boxes /zwasaki mentioned last week has not 
yet ‘been settled. Further arrivals expected 
shortly. 

Kakeda—Some enquiry here and two or three 
parcels are under offer. Horse-head is noted at 
$605 and Flag chop is reported settled, price said 
to be $615. 

Hamatsuki.—The stock has been virtually 
cleared out by a Continental buyer at the last 
price of $455. 

In other sorts no transactions. We withdraw 
all quotations, it being between seasons and there 
not being sufficient new silk on hand to make a 
market. 



































quorarions, 


Nanks—No 
Hanks—N. 


























3 4 
Hanks—No, 34 
Filatures—EExt 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 
Filatures—No. 9}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 de 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 den 
Re-reels—(Shinsiu & Oshu) Best No. 
Resreels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
Recteels—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 denier 
Reseels—N 5 




















Kakedas: 
Kakedas— 
Oshu Send 








1886.89, 























Total Bales 40,991 38,274 26,357 

os Vieuls 41,390 38,995 26,373 
Direct] Nes teu. remy. 

Export fr ayast 41,200 39,150 26,380 
Stoel, 21st June .. yoo 4,500 «6,900 
Available suppliestodate 41,900 43,650 33,280 


WASTE SILK. 

Quiet stagnation continues, the settlements for 
the past week being only 25 piculs:—Waste Cocoons 
15 piculs, Noshi 6 piculs, Krbiso 4 piculs. 

Here as in the raw matket we withdraw all 








quotations. ‘There is plenty of stock, such as it is, 
but buyers are inactive and will not look at the 





present offerings. No sign of any new fibre at 
present and no talk of what will De the opening 
prices. 

‘The Ancona (18th) carried 92 bales Kibiso for 
Marseilles, thus making the present export figures 
31,649 piculs, against 28,632 last year and 27,010 
at'same date in 1887. 

guorations. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
ture, Best .. 
ture, Good 
ito—Filature, Medium .. 
|, Good to Best 



































ito—Joshu, Best 
ito—Joshu, Good .. 
ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shi u, Best... o 
o—Shinshu, Second: 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 
Kibiso—Josh 

jiso—Iach 








bf ea oF a fa 














Hachoji, Med 
Neri, Good to 
Mawata—Good to Best ase 
Export Table Waste Silk to 21st June, 
‘Swasow 188889, 1885-88, 
Picvuss Preuss, 
Waate Silk. 29,171 254796 
Pierced Cocoons 2,478 2,836 








31,649 28,632 







Settlementsand Direct. 
Export from 1st July 
Stock, aist June 





“Av: 





ile suppliestodate 34,300 


34,200 
Estimated Sill Stock, 2tst June, 1889: 






Raw. PIeUns. pieues. 













Hanks... 150 | Cocoons .. 20 
Filatures 320 | Noshi: 530 
Re-reeis 120| Kibiso .. 2.345 
Kakeda 85| Mawata « 47 
Oshu 15 | Sundries .. 38 
Taysaa 10 

Total picuis .. Totai picuis 3,000 





Settlements have diminished somewhat and the 
weekly settlements amount to 8,495 piculs, making 
a total of 114,615 piculs, as compared with 107,285 
piculs last year, The market still continues to rule 
very high, which prevents much business being 
transacted in this staple..Second crop Teas are now 
on the market, and it is expected that the mani- 
pulation of the leaf will be more satisfactory. Fol- 
lowing are the Tea shipments from Japan since last 
issue :—The American ship Lucy A. Nickels carried 
from Kobe 247,818 Ibs. for New York, 511,424 
Ibs. for Chicago, 96,437 Ibs. for Canada; total, 
855,679 Ibs. ; from Yokohama she took 236,504 Ibs. 
for New York, 749,928 Ibs. for Chicago, 137,839 
Ibs. for Canada} total, 1,124,271 Ibs, She sailed 
for Tacoma on the 14th instant. ‘The steamer 
Glenshiel sailed from Kobe on the rath instant 
with the following cargo :—484,484 Ibs, for New 
York and 53,740 Ibs. for Canada; total, 538,224 
Ibs. The City of Rio de Faneiro, sailed on the 
15th instant, took 167,980 Ibs. for New York, 
148,227 Ibs. for Chicago, 115,916 Ibs. for Canada, 
1,735 Ibs. for California; total, 433,858 Ibs. from 
Kobe. From Yokohama she carried a cargo 
of 474,385 Ibs. divided thus :--173,383. Ibs. for 
New Yorle, 188,896 Ibs. for Chicago, 77,685 Ibs. for 
Canada, 34,421 Ibs. for California, The steamer 
Monmouthshire sailed for Kobe on the 1gth 
instant. with 576,300 Ibs. for New Yok, and 
442,428 Ibs. for Canada; Lotal, 1,018,728 Ibs. 































rex rieut. 
Common $12 & under 
Good Cor 13 to 14 
Medium .. 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 25 
Choice 26 to 28 
Choicest Nteeiat 


Extra Choicest 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has improved up to 
rates :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ si ‘i 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight . 
Steriing—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Paris—Bank sight... i 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongiccng—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight ..... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 day: 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand. 
n New Yori—Private 30 days’ sight .. 
a San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 


ihe following 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &o. &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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June 16, 1888. szins. 





H ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. fA 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


is unequalled for its strength and delightfol 
fragrance, It far surpasses the numerous 
‘compounds eold under the sama name, 
Of elt Dealers, ar of the Meawfacturers— 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Strect, London. jay 


“Gowen 4f 


sains. 


January sth, 1889. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pesos suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘“ Tfealth 
for all.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 
Sim SAMUEL BAKER, 
in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—“1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
natisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Js a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It atts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammauons. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could excced 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowis 
putter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 

came so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock:" 

Sold by all Chei s and Medicine Vendo:s 
throughout the Wor! 

May 1st, 1889. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 


Screw STEAMFRS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF Wate; 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shailow draft especially suitable for river navigation 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile F> 















And sve that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink scroas the Label. 





Pi fue 
FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 

length of time. 


ipany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





‘To be had of all Storekeeper and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Fort Free on Application to the 
om pany 





‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
ut and Gravel: the 


4 Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick 
ness of Pregnancy. 


The Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Doid by al) Druggists and Storekeepers 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


tachod t ork. Gives an instantaneous, 
% or dry Weather. Mad 

injare leather nor 
ather Articles. 
ondon, England. 


‘THE TOKYO Hall 
THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER POSE! 
THE CAPITAL OF JPM 


B SELF-SHININ 


nr, which a 
In extermnating Keetles | 

1 no ane need be | 
in application. 
J fail in giving satisfaction, 
nt Bottles. 










Jes iimita: 
Sold by all 


| May teasing. | 


Chemists, in Lis: 


NOW READY, 6¢--HE TOKYO MAIL” is? 


Wirt Corourep Pras, eee 
F it ‘ Journal published in Tokyo"! 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION | puygspay, and SatuRpay Moxwisés I 


of BANDALSAN, being a reprint from mau cancenra te 
the “JAPAN Mart” of copious translations from [6 Pet Annum. Subscriptions © 


Tekya Journals, a Description by "Our Re- | ments received at the KOBUNSHD 
porter,"and an * Editorial,” written after a visit) Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokoi 
to the Jacality, January rst, 1889. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS... ——————————==— 


To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or | Printed and Published for the Px 


of Ketzy & Watsu, Limited. Here rune an 
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Original from 
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= "h REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLETICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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«© VAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE PoURRA!”” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, 

{ Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Japan 

WEEKLY Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 

sand address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 

guarantee ot good faith. It is particularly requested that 

© allletters on business be addressed to the. MANAGER, 

and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1ror. 








> Voxouama: Saturpay, JUNE 297TH, 1889. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Mr. Hrravama Yasuntko, a Secretary of the 
Nara Local Government Office, has received the 
additional appointment-of Djrector of the Im- 
Serial Museum at Nara. 





‘count and Countess de Bardi, who had been 
staying for some time at the Grand Hotei at 
Wokohama, left on the 24th instant by train at 
10,20 a.m, for Tokyo. 


Tue Government are said to be considering the 
Advisability of appointing one of the Minister: 
bf State to discharge the duties of President of 
he Cabinet in addition to his departmental 
unctions, 


"ue rrrrine of the engines, &c., on the Fourth 
Shunten Maru has been completed at the Ishi- 
kawajima Shipbuilding Yard, and a steam trial 
vill take place about the beginning of next 
fomth in Shinagawa Bay. 


Tue following are the returns of births and 
deaths in the fifteen urban districts of Tokyo for 
che week ending the 17th instant :—Births 448 
(233 males and 215 females), deaths 645 (369 
males and 276 females). 





Tur Sendai Maru and Musashi Maru, ordered 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha from England, 
have been launched and are now recei 
internal fittings. Both vessels are expected to 
arrive at Yokohama before December next. 














Tue Emperor has given private intimation to 
the Authorities to the effectthat His Majesty will 
visit the Imperial University on the 5th proximo, 
in order to be present at the ceremony of con- 
ferting diplomas on the students of the institution, 





Count Oxuma has transmitied a letter of thanks 
to Mr. Carl Wolfsen, Japanese Honorary Con- 


Digitized by 
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received lately by the Foreign Office to the fund 
for the relief of the sufferers by the eruption of 
Bandaisan. 


Lievt-Generat Viscount Tant, who has been 
staying for several months in the capital, will 
leave with his family on the 4th proximo for 
Kochi, The Viscount intends to sell his re- 
sidence at Tamachi (Ichigai), Ushigome Tokyo. 





-A TELEGRAM dated the 23rd instant, received by 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
from the Japanese Consulate at Lyons, states 
that the silk crop in France and Italy isa failure 
this year, and the price of cocoons has advanced 
as compared with last year. 


Drarr Mining Regulations, submitted some 
time ago by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce to the Cabinet Office, are now 
under of the Legislative 
Bureau, whence they will be forwarded to the 
Senate after the summer vacation. 


the consideration 





Iv accorpance with the plans for the improve- 
ment of Tokyo, portions of the embankments 
along the castle moat will be destroyed. It is 
suggested that the stones might be used in the 
formation of the proposed harbour of the capital, 
and that the old pine trees which now form so 
important a feature of the locality should be 
| preserved. 


Tur steamer fares of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
between Yokohama and Kobe and between the 
former port and Yokkaichi will be reduced on 
the 1st proximo, in consequence of the opening 
of the Nagahama-Otsu section of the Tokaido 
Railway, after which third class passengers are 
to be carried between Tokyo and Kobe at the 
rate of one se per mile. 


CorresPoxpDENce from Ikao states that the tem- 
perature there at present is about 70° Fah. in 
the shade at noon. The number of visitors has 
fallen off considerably on account of the com- 
mencement of the silk season, as compared 
with April and May, but some five or six hundred 
strangers, mostly from Tokyo and Yokohama, 
are still staying in the locality. 








Tue temporary buldings of the Imperial Diet, 
which are now in course of construction at 
Uchi-Saiwaichi, Kojimacho, will be finished 
about November next, Work on the buildings, 
which it was at first expected would be com- 
pleted in July, has on account of defects in the 
foundations and of the heavy rains last month, 
been delayed considerably, 








Count IraGak1, whose stay in the capital has 
given rise to many surmises and has been but 
imperfectly explained, left on the 19th instant 
en route for Ty 





The leader of the Liberal 
party in an interview with the representative of 
a Tokyo paper expressed his intention of re- 
turning to the capital shortly, 


Tue manufacture of ordnance to be mounted on 
the forts in Tsushima has been completed at 








in the Italian style, and are now being shipped 
for Tsushima. Two 15-centimetre guns and 
two 12-centimetre gun will be placed on the 
eastern coast of Tsushima, while four 28-centi- 
metre guns will be mounted in the Imozaki 
Fort, one 15-centimetre and two 12-centimetre 
guns at Nukuemura Fort, and six 28-centimetre 
guns at Oishiura Fort. 


Aw Imperial Orainance containing supplemen- 
tary provisions tc the Postal Money Order Con- 
vention, contracted between Japan and the 
United States on the 18th of April, 1885, was 
issued over the signatures of Counts Kuroda 
and Goto, as Minister President of State and 
Minister of State for Communications respec- 
tively, on the 22nd instant. According to the 
new provisions, Clause 3, in Article III of the 
Convention of 1885, has been withdrawn and 
the following substituted :—* The amount of 
one Money Order issued for either country shall 
not exceed $100,” The new agreement will 
take effect on the 24th June, 1889, and will be 
put into force in conjunction with the former 
convention. 





Tue principal movement in the Import market 
has been in Yarns, after a fortuight of unusual 
quiet, and buyers, having held off till they found 
they had arrived at the botiom rate, made a 
plunge and bought a thousand bales in one 
day. The demand was not satisfied, and the 
record of the following day was another thou- 
sand bales—but ata rise of 25 ceuts per picul, 
and subsequent sales were effected at full rates, 
the market finishing very.firm, Of about 3,000 
bales sold, nine-tenths were English spinnings, 
the Bombays taken being parted with at low 
figures. A fair business has been done in glib, 
Shirtings—z5,000 pieces—and buyers were 
eager to deal heavils 
had been made. 
some request. 





if only a slight concession 

T.-Cloths have also been in 
Fancy Cottons and Woollens 
have been slow to move. The Metal market 
does not improve, and buyers will not pay the 
prices asked. Although the Tokyo market 
seems fairly good, there is no life in the Kero- 
sene trade, ‘The heavy purchases of last week 
in Sugar have been followed by depression, and 
only a few retail deals are reported. There 
has been little done in the principal Export, the 
few parcels of Silk sold being Old, the rates 
asked for New being prohibitive at the moment, 
whatever they may be later on. A fair amount 
of New Silk is coming in, and the quality so far 
is excellent, but it is already asserted that the 
crop will not scale the amount estimated. “This, 
however, is doubtless the old cry of “ wolf” 
which, at this early period, cannot be noticed. 
There is next to nothing doing in Waste Silk. 
‘Though there has been a demand for all grades 
of Tea, the total purchases of the week show a 
considerable falling off; the market is quiet, 
and closes rather weak, Second pickings are 
coming in, but these are not reported to be first- 
class, either in leaf'or cup. exchange is up 


another Point, and, firm, 
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NOTES. 





Tur Fourth Annual Meeting of the Romaji-kai 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Imperial 
University, Hitotsubashi, Kanda, Tokyo, last 
Saturday. The Romaji-kai is now passing 
through the crucial stage of its existence. Its 
task, from the first immensely difficult, has 
been rendered still more arduous by the con- 
servative reaction of the moment. This is not 
a time to talk of meddling with anything 
purely Japanese in the sense of exchanging 
it for something foreign, Men's minds are 
bent upon rebuilding what has been already 
pulled down rather than upon continuing 
the work of demolition, Very soon after the 
Romaji Society was organised, its members 
increased to some seven thousand: they have 
now fallen to two thousand five hundred, and 
they continue to fall. One of the greatobstacles 
to success in the case of such a Society is the 
fact that it achieves no apparent results. When 
the time comes—for we regard its advent, 
sooner or later, as absolutely certain—when 
the time comes that the ancient and venerable 
ideographs are consigned toaplace such as that 
now occupied in Europe by the original Greek 
alphabet, the labours of the Romaji-kai will be 
thankfully remembered by a grateful nation. 
Bat in the meanwhile nothing visible is accom- 
plished. Even if the membership of the 
society grew rapidly, its role would long con- 
tinue to be merely preparatory. It is true that 
no selfish consideration of this kind weighs 
with its present promoters, but it does probably 
influence some of the members, whether they 
acknowledge the factor not. All the speeches de- 
livered at the meeting on the 22nd contained 
some allusion to the difficulties of the day, but 
all were marked, at the same time, by a tone of 
strong resolve and unflinching purpose. Six 
addresses were announced but the first on the 
list, that of Mr, Izawa, had to be omitted, as 
that gentleman was detained at the City Council, 
of which he is a member. The other speakers 
were Messrs. R. Masujima and K. Suyematsu, 
Captain F. Brinkley, and their Excellencies M. 
Maejima and M. Sienkiewicz. Theaudience was 
not large—foreigners were conspicuous by their 
absence, a fact regrettable but not to be greatly 
wondered at, inasmuch as the addresses, with 
the exception of the last, were delivered in 
Japanese, and possessed, therefore, litte interest 
for foreigners. The accounts showed that the 
Society is barely able to pay its way under ex- 
isting arrangements. A proposition was accord- 
ing made, and carried nem. con., that the sub- 
scription should be raised to one yen annually 





for each member. The members who may be 
certainly expected to pay do not number more 
than a thousand, and the income thus derived 
would just suffice to defray expenses. Profes- 
sor Toyama announced that a considerable 
portion of the proposed Romaji dictionary has 
been completed, but that owing to the illness of 
one of the compilers and other causes, a delay 
has taken place. The reception given by the 
meeting to Professors Toyama and Yatabe was 
exceptionally warm; as indeed it well might be, 
for nothing can exceed the industry and per- 
severance displayed by both these gentlemen in 
furthering the great reform, 





Tux Tokyo Police Authorities are a good deal 
exercised over an occurrence that took place on 
ve 20th instant in the Takanawa district. It 
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appears from the report of the omiurt Shim- 
éun that about one o'clock in the afternoon the 
people in the vicinity were startled by a loud 
explosion, apparently in a tea-house occupied 
by a man On 
examination it was found that the shutters and 
shyt of the building had been blown out, and 
that serious injury had been sustained by an 
old man named Sugiura Kintaro. The wound- 
ed man was at once attended by several medi- 
cal men, who had been attracted to the place 
by the sound, and was afterwards conveyed to 
the Charity Hospital at Atagomachi where he 
died after three hours’ suffering. ‘The police in 
charge of the Takanawa Station were promptly on 


jamed Kazama, at Kitamachi. 





the spot and at once set about making enquires 
The prevailing belief for some time was that a 
shell fired from Etchujima (where it was known 
that artillery practice was going on) had 
struck the house, but careful investigation traced 
the accident to the presence in the building of 
a quantity of explosive material brought in the 
previous evening by aman named Suwa Ken- 
suke, aged twenty-three years. He was arrested 
at Maebashi on the afternoon of the 21st, and 
conveyed to Tokyo, where he is now being ex- 
amined in the Court for Minor Crimes’ From 
the Hochi Shimbun we learn that the prisoner, 
who belongs to the village of Hiratsuka, Yuki- 
gori, Ibaragi, arrived in the capital about the 
beginning of this month. He took up his 
quarters at first in Hongo and Kanda, and 
occupied himself mostly in sight-seeing, after- 
wards removing to Kazama’s, where, being well 
dressed and of quiet demeanour, he attracted no 
suspicion, He is said to be a farmer of con- 
siderable wealth, owning a large extent of land, 
but instead of devoting himself to agriculture he 
hasalwaysbeen studious and bookish, having, in- 
deed, been at one time teacher in an elementary 
school. He is described as of Liberal views. 











Tne annual meeting of the White Cross Union 
was held at the Seamen's Mission, Yokohama, 
on the 20th instant. The chairman (Bishop 
Bickersteth) in his address mentioned that the 
question of social purity had been one of the 
prominent subjects brought before the Lambeth 
Conference last year. In forming a branch of 
the White Cross Union in Japan they were only 
trying to bring Japan under the influence of 
what had now become a great movement in 
other countries. One way in which this might 
be done was through the circulation of the 
literature of the Union, which had been most 
carefully prepared. Other gentlemen present 
took part in the discussion which followed. 
The committee of last year was re-elected, and 
the Rev, Dr. Meacham accepted the post of 
Vice-President vacated by Dr. Hepburn, 





Many Englishmen when leaving home for 
Japan have brought their fishing tackle with 
them, but very few, if any, are able to say that 
they have had a good day’s sport with the fly in 
this neighbourhood. There is probably no 
country in the world of similar dimensions that 
possesses so many beautiful streams as Japan, 
yet, strange to say, the fish generally refuse to 
look at the most alluring combination of feathers 
and silk that itis posstble to “tie.” At home, 
ona bright, 













commencing as early as Februar 





mild day fill a creel with the “ March 
Brown,” or the “Red Palmer,” and go on having 
good sport all through the spring, nmer, and 


one m 












autumn, till the first appearance of spawn 


Original 


im the fish warns “ Piscator” thatthe ty 
put away his rod for the season hasartve!: 
the reverse is the case in Japan, th 
stranger coming to this country and viewiy 
the first time some of the rivers easy 
from Yokohama would naturally :hinkly 
in a fisherman's paradise. On the Kan, 
River, at Futago and upwards, there ar 
stretches of beautiful running water an 
and there a good pool, where one might: 
to fiud “pounders” at least, but the fact. 
river has been carefully whipped by maay 
sons from Futago to Kawasaki witout 
as much asa “rise.” The Banjuis si 
contain a goodly number of fine mary, 
one has ever been rewarded by the sigh «i, 
fish in his landing net, notwithstandi 
flies of every kind have been wied, to say ui 
of “spoons” and the infinite variety of “Ds 
and “phantom” minnow, and ote 
artificial baits that are so * killing” in the bh 
Isles. There are a few a# and yamomein 
that tumbles down from Miyanostta to 
wara, but they are very small, the water bi 
constantly fished by coolies to supply the i 
These men fish the stream with a rod, at! 
pools with a circular casting net veighis! 

leads, all the fish within the circle te 
captured, and sometimes a man will getir 
many dozen in a day. From Yumotou: 
sea on this river there is some nice wate, 

below San-mai-bashi there are a few trot 
very few. Of all places in Japan jr 

the neighbourhood of Sapporo has 
more sport to fishermen than any other 
both trout and salmon will take 
though a limited period 
summer, the peculiarity being that itis » 

date that fixes the fly-fishing season, F 

temperature of the water, and this is g~ 
hy the early or late melting of the snow. | 
been found by observation of the temps: 
of the water during several years that vbr 
about 52 degrees fish will rise to a fi, ! 
they wil! not when the water is below 
54. Both salmon and trout are taken 

summer by “spinning,” and the fish aren 

cular whether it be a “spoon” or “pha 
Trolling with a live bait—a minnow 0 

small fish—has also been found to does 
But Sapporo is a long way off, and thous 

are many men who would enjoy a g00! 

fishing, there are few who can afford thes 
make'so long a piscatorial pilgrimage. 1! 

success with the rod, however, has * 


















































only for 








been experienced by a gentleman nov’ 
to Japan, ata place not so far irom V0 
as Sapporo, namely, the lake #t Choe 
few miles above Nikko, Evidently an 
astic and skilful fisherman, he determine! 

Chuzenji, notwithstanding that he was! 

every side that no one had ever been si 
there either with the fly or axtige 

Tt occurred to him that the “Stewart m= 
effective, and he tried it with a stone otc! 
barbatula, Jap. dogo) trolling, and "3" 
the natives,” who told him that a large" 
of foreigners had visited the lake from i 
time, but not one had ever paid th 
isatax of seven sen for every 10 
captured), Indeed, no one had ever 
thing bigger that a yamome, & few outst 
weight. The men said that they tadn” : 


seen fish of the same kind captured 
In 
























as those hauled in by the sisitor. 
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taken, 35 of which averaged 3lbs. each, and two 
weighed 7$lbs. each, The fish varied in ap- 
pearance greaily, both in colour and shape, and 
although all were distinctly saZmontde, it can- 
not be determined without closer investigation to 


what branches of the family they belonged. That) 


more than one branch was represented is certain, 
some being of long and slender form, others 
short and thick, several bearing a close resem- 
blance to the sa/mo ferox, the dimensions of the 
large fish being 73Ibs. weight, 21 inches in 
length, and 17 inches in girth,  S. ferox is 
found in Japanese waters, ana a specimen 
may be seen in the Museum at Ueno, though 
it is not named, the jar in which it is pre- 
served being simply labelled “a kind of 
trout.” The Japanese Government stocked the 
lake at Chuzenji many years ago, and prohibited 
fishing for several years afterwards, and at the 
present time a considerable area of water is pre- 
served ; but what kinds of fry were placed in the 
water is not known, though the opinion of the 
visitor is that the two large fish were sa/mo 
salar, their altered appearance being due to the 
fact that they were land-locked, ‘The successful 
fisherman at Chuzenji then visited Ikao, and 
tried the lake at Haruna near that place, and 
in the afternoon caught three fine trout by the 
same means. All the fish were taken witha 
small trout rod and fine tackle, and they gave 
capital sport, very often getting away with nearly 
all the line on the reel. This success at Chu- 
zenji is doubiless mainly due to the time the 
visit was made, as on the last day no fish were 
taken and on the day previous only two, which 
seems to indicate that before the middle of 
June is the season. 








Tue Government's policy of disposing of what- 
ever property seems likely to be more usefully 
employed in private than in official hands, has 
altracted some attention owing to its excep- 
tionally active pursuit just at present. We are 
prepared to find that any seemingly unusual 
step taken by the Authorities before the con- 
vocation of Parliament will be construed as 
having some connection with the passage from 
a bureaucracy to Constitutional institutions. 
The Nippon, however, does not appear to be 
altogether influenced by a suspicion of this 
sort. when it alludes to the sale of Go- 
vernment properties, for the list it gives is 
long enough to justify its comments. There 
is, first, the disposal of the Government Rail- 
ys, a project which, as we have seen, created 
a0 little excitement and has apparently been 
considerably modified. There is, secondly, the 
sale of forty old feudal castles, or their sites, 
or which no immediate use exists. These, the 
Nippon says, are to be sold for a million and 
1 half yen, which sum will be devoted to 
lefraying military expenses. There is, fourthly, 
he sale of a large tract of Jand inside the 
Nadagura Gate of the Tokyo Castle. The 
vrice commanded by land in that vicinity is 
bout twenty yen per ésudo, but the Govern- 
nent is said to be willing to take twelve yen 
srovided the whole lot be purchased at once. 
And there is finally the sale of the Rokumeikan, 
he expense of maintaining which is reported 
o have made the Authorities anxious to dispose 
f it. Examining these proposals in detail, we 
nd no difficulty ourselves in understanding 
nem. As for the Rokumeikan, its sale to 
rivate individuals has not yet been seriously 
ontemplated, so far as we know, though there 
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are assuredly rumours that the Authorities 
would not be unwilling to get rid of it. The 
Wadagura land, on the other hand, has ceased 
to be officially required owing to a change of 
plan as to the site of certain new Government 
offices, Its sale is therefore perfectly natural. 
The railway question has already been dis- 
cussed, and there remains, consequently, only 
the item of the forty feudal castles which the 
Government would undoubtedly be wise to 
transfer to private hands, provided that the 
change of ownership did not involve their 
demolition. It would be a lasting pity if these 
grand relics of old Japan were suffered to share 
the fate that has befallen so many of the pro- 
ducts of their contemporary c Does 
it not seem, however, that their most legitimate 
and proper owners and caretakers would be the 
nobles for whose ancestors they were built? 
Japan is remarkable for an anomaly that can- 
not be cited entirely to her credit, her noble- 
men are almost wholly without country seats. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of them 
live in the great cities and have ceased to 
have any direct interest the districts 
they once governed. There was a reason for 
this formerly, and doubtless a very good reason. 
Ithas long ceased, however, to possess any 
weight, and the re-purchase of their old feudal 
mansions by the nobles would be an excellent 
step from numerous points of view. 





ization. 


in 


We are very happy to observe that the verna- 
cular press recognises the baselessness of the 
rumours recently circulated about the Upper 
Female School. The whole affair originated in 
a piece of silliness. Some time ago, Mr. Nose, 
then Head-master of the school, contributed an 
article to the Kunizno Mofoi, a journal for 
ladies lately started by the teachers of the 
school. In the article, Mr. Nose undertock to 
define the kind of men, young educated ladies 
ought to marry. His advice was at least ori- 
ginal. Girls were recommended to take for 
their husbands young men. having the Univer- 
sity title of Bungakushi or Rigakushi, and were 
warned against marrying soldiers, politicians, 
newspaper editors, merchants, manufacturers, 
and soon. Under ordinary circumstances, this 
article would have simply created amusement. 
But coming, as it did, from the pen of a man 
occupying the responsible post of Head-master 
in one of the most important institutions for 
female education, in the empire, such writing 
was regarded by many people with feelings other 
than contempt. The essay and its author soon 
became topics of gossip in the city, Various 
rumour about Mr. Nose’s previous career and 
his relations with some of the students of his 
school were concocted and circulated. Nor 
did the matter stop here: Mr. Yatabe, Direc- 
tor of the school, also became a butt for the 
shafts of the newsmongers. Mr. Yatabe's wife 
was formerly a student of the school, but he 
married her before becoming its Director. The 
gossip-lovers, however, showed themselves in- 
different to facts. They bruited abroad a story 
that a certain young lady had been jilted by 
Mr. Yatabe under circumstances that render- 
ed such treatment a sentence of social ruin. 
Certain scandalous prints took this matter up 
and wove out of it a tale infinitely disgraceful to 
themselves. For a time their falsehoods found 
some credence, but people have now become 
weary of such cruel calumnies and are begin- 
ning to view the matler with unprejudiced 





minds. The comments of the papers reflect this 
wholesome change. The Hoch? Shimbun acted 
extremely wisely throughout, as indeed it has 
done in many other instances, The ¥i7¢ 
Shimpd also has stood more or less aloof from 
the matter. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun lately 
published two editorials on the subject, in 
which it opportunely declared that it had entire 
confidence in the honour of Mr. Yatabe. As to 
Mr. Nose, however, the Tokyo journal was 
guarded in its expressions, through in his case, 
too, it avowed its frank opinion that there was 
nothing to justify the wild rumours, circulated 
about his relations with certain of the pupils 
under his charge. Mr. Nose, according to our 
contemporary, man 
(nakédo) on behalf of a young lady, who had 
been a student of the School, but had al- 
ready graduated from it and was no longer 
connected with it directly or indirectly, This 
fact was probably the cause of the rumour that 
he was “too kind to his pupils.” The Wich? 
Nichi Shimbun added that, as Mr. Yatabe's 
comparative youthfulness had in some manner 
contributed to give colour to these rumours, he 
would do well for the sake of his honour to 
resign his post to some older person. Mr. Ya- 
tabe subsequently wrote to the Nicht Nichi, 
thanking for its opportune disclosure of the real 
state of affairs, making some corrections in its 
assertions, and finally frankly expressing his 
ingness to resign the post of Director of the 
School. Mr. Yatabe declared that he deemed 
it a sufficient honour to occupy a Professor's 
chair in the Imperial University, and that 
he would not have accepted the Directorship 
of the School had he not been repeat- 
edly urged to do so by his friend the late 
Viscount Mori. The whole affair having ori- 
ginated in the indiscretion of Mr, Nose, as to 
the folly of whose article there can be no ques- 
tion, the Educational Department thought it 
proper to remove him from the school. He was 
put on the retired (Aishokw) list on the 19th inst, 


once acted as ‘middle 











Furtuer particulars with respect to the explo- 
sion in the Takanawa district on the 20th instant 
have been published. According to researches 
made by the Choya Shimbun, it appears that 
a certain man, presumably a sdshé, named 
Suwa Kensuke, aged 23, hired a room, on the 
evening of the 8th instant, ata small lodging- 
house about a furlong from the residence of 
Count Goto. The next morning he had a con- 
versation with the master of the house, in the 
course of which he declared that he had just 
arrived from the country, and was desirous of 
attending some school. He is also reported to 
have asked his host as to the appearance of 
Count Goto. He left the house on the 11th in- 
stant, alleging that he was going home. On the 
1gth instant he returned and again obtained a 
night's lodging, on this occasion also making, it 
is alleged, further enquiries about Count Goto’s 
appearance. ‘The next morning at 8 o'clock he 
went away. Shortly afterwards the family as- 
sembled to take their morning meal,and as anold 
servant of the house was going out of the door 
a dynamite bomb exploded at his feet, wound- 
ing him so severely that he succumbed shortly 
afterwards to his injuries. The house also was 
violently shaken, Suspicion at once fell upon 
the young man, and the police succeeded in 
arresting him at Macbashi the next day. He is 
now undergoing examination. It is conjectured 
that he placed the explosive bomb somewhere 
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under the window near the door: 
could not be seen, and that the unfortunate 
servant, in going out of the house, trod on a 
plank covering the drain before the house and 
having some connection with the place where 
the bomb lay, so that the latter was exploded 
by the jar. 

Tue future of real estate in Tokyo is a question 
that occupies much attention at present. The 
increase in value during the past three years has 
been quite remarkable. For example, in the 
fall of 1885 land in the Koishikawa suburb 
could easily be bought for 240 yen an acre, 
whereas now it readily commands 3,000. In 
the Mikawadai district, again, the price at the 
former era was about 1.50 yen per ésubo, but 
ithas now risen to 6 yen. There appears to 
be no manner of rule or principle in these 
fluctuations, for though a general and very 
marked appreciation has undoubiedly taken 
place, unaccountable differences are observable 
in neighbouring districts and even within the 
limits of the same district. In the Takanawa 
vicinity we find one man offering his land for 
five yen a fsubo, while another, living within a 
furlong, asks twice or three times that price. 
Of course elevation, view, propinquity to the 
highway and such points exercise some  in- 
fluence, but when every allowance has been 
made for these, the fact still remains that the 
whole question of land is in a mercurial, feveri 
condition. Owners are not guided by the state 
of the market but by their own ideas, And 
itis at once curious and interesting to observe 
how the presence of one or two large mouthed 
persons in a district gradually and steadily 
affects the ideas of the whole population. One 
week twenty men are willing to part with their 
property at so much a /swdo, but before next 
week they learn that Mr, This or Mr. That is 
asking three times as much for his. Forthwith 
they become persuaded that they have made a 
mistake, and in order to avoid defrauding them- 
selves they rise at once to the level of their 
bolder neighbour's conceptions. It used to be 
supposed that the prospect of speedy Treaty 
Revision and mixed residence gave the first 
fillip to real estate in the capital, but had 
this been the case the suspension of the 
negotiations in 1887 ought to have produced 
some effect in the opposite direction. It 
did not do so, however, neither does the 
success which has recently attended Count 
Okuma’s foreign policy appear to have been 
sensibly felt in the land market. _The main 
fact, we take it, is that Tokyo is beginning 
to awake to its position as the metropolis of 
the empire. Men of property are gradually 
gathering there, and the innate, taste of every 
Japanese for gardens and scenic effects is as- 
serting itself. The merchant, rising from the 
despised position occupied by him in former 
years, ceases to be content with life in his shop, 
and wants to have a suburban villa with all ac 
cessories suited to his new station, Then we 
have the celebrated Shitu-kaise/, or scheme of 
city improvement; the project for a big harbour; 
the programme of an elevated railway and so 
forth, while tramways, omnibuses and electric 
lights are making their appearance everywhere. 
Tokyo is going ahead in every sense of the word, 
and its shrewd citizens appreciate the impetus 
and do what they can to promote it and profit by it, 
At the same time, we find difficulty in believing 
in the entire soundness of this tide of prosperity. 
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There have been so many abnormal influences 
at work. One need only read the history of 
the share market during the past three or four 
years to understand that this is a season of 
more or less unhealthy speculation, Fortunes 
have been made with extraordinary rapidity, 
and happily without the usual accompaniment 
of fortunes lost. Shares, public bonds and 
other securities have tended steadily upwards, 
so that their consecutive holders have all come 
out on the right side of the account. Pleasant 
as this is, it ought to have the effect of un- 
steadying men’s minds and encouraging risky 
operations. But has it that effect in Japan 
to any dangerous extent? We almost despair 
of success in analysing this country’s financial 
conditions. The same circumstances, did they 
exist elsewhere, could not be regarded without 
uneasiness. Here, however, every prophecy of 
panic or disaster is falsified. Nothing could 
have looked blacker than the currency question 
did at one time, yet it was restored to a sound 
condition with apparently litle effort, Again, 
two years ago it seemed scarcely possible that 
the sudden mania for floating companies and 
starting industrial enterprises could fail to end 
in acrash, yet the dangerous season was tided 
over, and we are now riding in comparatively 
calm water. Look, too, at the extraordinary 
facility with which large sums of capital are 
subscribed for every conceivable purpose in a 
country where the want of capital used always 
to be regarded by foreigners as a fatal obstacle 
to rapid development. The plain truth is that 
few, if'any, of us possess suflicient knowledge 
or insight to speak with confidence about Japa- 
nese affairs. The citizens of Tokyo are per- 
suaded that their land will never fall again in 
price, and that each passing years will increase 
its value, They are probably right, 





We learn from the Zodyo Koron that the 
passenger fares between Yokohama and Yok- 
kaichi, Kobe, ‘Nagasaki and Shanghai, and 
between Kobe and Hakodate will be reduced 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha on the rst proximo. 
In future Japanese food only will be supplied to 
cabin passengers between Yokohama and Yok- 
kaichi, The passage by steamers will of course be 
several hours longer than by the railway, the former 
beingfrom 25 to28hours between Kobe and Yoko- 
hama, but there will be a compensating difference 
of over ayen in the fares. The company will pro- 
vide a steam launch at Kobe to take passengers 
toand from ships. The freight receipts of the 
company have hitherto been unaffected by the 
opening of the railway as faras Nagahama, The 
following is a comparative statement of the 


former tariff and the new scali 
Yokohama and Yokkaicl 
























New. Old. New. Old. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen 
Tirsteclass, single... 4.50 8.09 | Return .. 8.00, 14.28 
cond-class, single, 3.60 §.00 | Iteturn $59 
Steerage, single «..... 180 350 
Yokohama and Kobe. 
New, Old. New. Old. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen 
First-class, single ...10.00 16.00 | Return ..ussios 18.00... 28.00 
Second-elass, single., 6.00 10.00 | Return Ln00 LS 
Stecrage, single «.... 2:0 4.00 | 
Yokohama and Nagasaki. 
New. Old. 
Yen. Yen. 
ingle, ..2666 30.00 | Return . 
Single. 16.09 18.80 | Return» 
6.50 7.50 
Yokohama and Shanghai. 
New. Old, 
Yen. Yen 


Return 
Ret 


Tiratclnas, single 
fond-class,» 
Steerage, single 


42.00 $0.00 
ingle a8 60 50.60 | 
1.50 12,00 | 


. Hakodate. 














First-cto gle ...30.08 332.00 
Second-class, single. 38 
erage, single 


Return 
Return 

















-| Tae Rev. H. M. Scudder, D.D., late : 


The rates charged by’ the Nippon Yun, 
sha's steamers were already very reson 
compare them, for example, with the f 
have to be paid by travellers in vessels 
Chinese coast—and we cannot but af 
enterprise of the Company in makings! 
reductions. The voyage between Yojq 
and Shanghai, is an affair of seven day,» 
steamers, as everybody knows, ate fe. 
boats; the accommodation and fae ae er, 
and the speed is good. Vet accordin; 
new schedule passengers are to be car» 
45 yen, or OF yen per diem. It re 
seen what effect this will produce upon bey. 
spects of the French steamers, but q 
they will have to reduce their charge a: 
themselves to losing much of th 
Comparing the rates by steamer w 
by train, we find that, under the nev 
the advantage in point of cheapness wilt: 
cidedly with the former, as the following 
shows = : 






































Steamer. 
Yokohama to Kobe. 










First-class 
Secondias f 
steer Fingle, 
*Yokobama to Woda 
Firsteclass 
Second:class 
Steerage 
When we further observe that the 
charges include food and sleeping accxw 
tion, whereas these will necessatily be 
items in the account of travellers by n= 
becomes evident that the sea-route masta: 


to attract many passengers, 








Hituerto Shikoku has been very bacirz: 

railway enterprize. The only lines nr i= 
istence in that island are a short one ci 
Matsuyama and Mitsuga-hama (4 mil 
Province of Iyo, and another running i 
Marugame and Kotohira (about 105 = 
the Province of Sanuki, The compan" 

owns the latter line—the Sanuki Tetsu’) 
—now proposes to extend its railway frm 
game eastward to Tokushima, a flout 
in the Province of Awa, Mr. Iwasaki 
of Tokyo and Mr. Doi Michio of Ostl.+ 
few other persons are, according to the!’ 
Shimbun, contemplating anotherextenst 
consisting of two lines from Susakiinth 
of Tosa, one running eastward to Ti 
and the other running in a north-wes'e 
tion to Matsuyama in Iyo. 























Tue Nippon states that the Goreme 
received aremittance of $15,000 from! 
States Government, to be distributed 
families of those who were 
wounds received by the bursting of @ s# 
from the US. corvette Omaha in the 
Ikeshima in 1887, A telegram was 
immediately by the Authorities to Mr. & 
Prefect of Nagasaki, who advised the & 
ment to distribute the money in Puli 
Bonds instead of cash, to secure the P* 
plication of the funds, but a reply" 
telegram on the 22nd instant 10 the efec 
the sum would be remitted shetty, t* 
tion of the Prefect being rejected. 





















one of America’s most eminent ™ 
A eieeite in the Union Church to-mo! 
at rro'clock, A collection in aid of! 
funds of the church will be taken 99" 
of the service, 
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Dr. Louis ENGeL, the musical critic of the 
World, at the end of his weekly article in that 
journal of the 8th May, thus refers to the late 
Carl Rosa :—‘‘I have now a very sad duty to 
fulfil. Carl Rosa—one of the most respected, 
talented, honourable, and amiable men known 
in the profession; who had a most numerous 
circle of friends, and not, to my knowledge, an 
enemy; who has done more for English opera 
and English composers than any Englishman 
who ever lived (it is not too much to say that he 
fought the cause of English music against Eng- 
lish audiences and some English critics) ; a 
man who showed as much shrewdness and 
knowledge in business as he showed a nobility 
of heart and kindness of feeling to his friends, a 
model of a husband and a father, an irreproach- 
able son—left London on Good Friday for 
Paris, We had spent nearly half the day most 
agreeably together (he even proposed I should 
accompany him and Mr. Harris and Signor 
Mancinelli), and a few days after he was dead. 
We were friends for very many years, and those 
who know life will understand what it is to lose 
a friend with such qualities, because friends 
who are your friends, not because they want 
you, are very few and far between. On Easter 
Monday, Mrs. Rosa told me she had a telegram 
from her husband that the next evening he hoped 
to behere. He did not arrive, however, and she 
was sent for ; but the next day, when I telegraph- 
ed, was he belter? she telegraphed back, ‘ De- 
cided improvement ; much better, thanks.” And 
two daysafter that, that never-forgiving periton- 
itis set in, and, a comparatively young man, 
having everything that can make a man happy 
—an honoured position, a lovely wife, hand- 
some, healthy, charming children, with all he 
could wish for—died, at the age of forty-five. 
He was twenty-seven years old when he under- 
took in America those model performances, 
with Parepa, Sims Reeves, Philipps, and Santley ; 
and many of those brought more than eight 
thousand dollars a night! Had he lived he 
would have given the London people what they 
have not and what the smallest Continental town 
has, a national opera. Ls hat nicht sollen sein. 
Peace be with him.” 





Tue railway route recently opened from Ofuna 
on the Tokaido line to Yokosuka possesses 
several marked characteristics of its own. 
Ofuna, the junction station, is a place arbitrarily 
chosen and of no importance, lying about four 
miles from Kamakura Bay. The railway, before 
it reaches the hill-encircled plain where Kama- 
kura lies, passes through a tunnel, the first of a 
series, and enters the plain to the west of the 
temple of Hachiman. It cuts in two the long 
avenue of pine-trees running from the temple 
seaward ; and at this point the railway station is 
situated. Visitors bound for the Sanatorium 
will find that the pleasantest walk to that hotel 
is not the route followed by the jiarikisha-man. 
It is better to keep to the pine avenue fora con- 
siderable distance and then turn off to the right, 
This seaside resort is at its best in the month 
of June. In the court-yard of the hotel, among 
the pine-saplings, the magnificent heavy-scented 
Lilium Auratum is blooming. Seaward, the 
dunes are covered with fragrant wild roses 
and with convolvuli. When the south wind 
is banking up masses of clouds on the moun- 
tains, the rain will pass over the plains that 
are at sea-level like Kamakura, From Kama- 
kura Station the railway runs south-east, soon 
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entering a second tunnel, at both ends of which 
are deep cuttings. 
tunnels are mostly through a light-coloured clay 
rock, which must have presented considerable 
difficulties to the contractors from its loose and 
crumbling nature. Labourers are busy at 
various points inserting grasses in order to bind 
the soil better together; and the tunnels are all 
solid masses of brick arching. After leaving 
this second tunnel the bay of Odawara, first 
seen at Kamakura, is still visible to the west, 
shut in by the Idzu hills. The village of Zu- 
shi is now reached. Thereafter comes another 
tunnel, and then the waters of Tokyo Bay ap- 
pear, A small iron wharf is noticeable, built 
for the convenience of the torpedo factory 
established by the Government in this inlet. 
A steep and narrow bluff has hitherto cut off the 
factory from direct communication with Yoko- 
suka, But now not only does the railway pierce 
the bluff with a tunnel, but a cutting, whose 
sides are over 100 feet in height, gives a direct 
route by water. When the scheme for making 
Yokosuka Harbour completely landlocked is 
carried out, this cutting will form one of the 
two entrances. 


These cuttings and the 





Yokosuka is not reached with- 
out still a few more tunnels, the whole number 
on the Ofuna-Yokosuka section amounting to 
eight. The railway station has an excellent 
central situation east of the dock-yard, and right 
opposite the mouth of the bay across which the 
breakwater will be constructed. 





Tue retums of imports and exports compiled 
by the Customs Bureau of the Finance Depart- 
ment for last month were as follows :— 


Mancuaniss. Stuvan Yes. 





Imports—Dutiable goods 
Duty free coos 
Gools for the 





Potal . 
Exports—Dutiable goods 
Duty free good 
Goods for the use of vessels 














Total A tieisceamate 

Grand total of imports and exports. 11,3 

Excess of imports 4 
Goup axp Stuvar Buttiox, 


5,440,213 85 
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Imports .. 3+498,405.64 
Exports 1 345027238 
Total co 3,838,737.95 





Excess of importa» e 3152193-33 
Classified according to the various ports the im- 
ports and exports of merchandise were as 


follows 








Inporis. Exrorrs. 
Sinven Ven. Siuvar Yen. 
Yokohama 135053,164.68 
Kobe, 
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Hakodate 30)750-55 
Other ports... gnggas 
Total $877,329.53 $440.33 85 





The following are the amounts of Customs 
duties collected at the various ports during the 


month :-— 
Dovies ox Miscetuassous 


















Invorts, Dertes 
Stover Yes. 

773-338 

antago 

6009 

2,998,698 61730 30a 152.005 

1,803,629 5,800,089 0.000 

Shimonoseki 35.087 8 483 Lok 7.990 
Hakata tc Rue 1390 | 0.249 
Leugahara 24.338 1 Ol angee 
Total 105,979.664 266,850.71 case 24730.929 





Classified according to the various commodities, 
the imports and exporis during May were as 
follows :—Imports: yew 737,518.22 arms and 
machinery, yen 59,792.78 clothing, yen 48,928.01 
yen 549,506.82 iron and steel, yen 
956,808.21 sugar, yew 36,507.30 silk thread and| 
cloth, yen 29,256.86 tobacco, yen 165,166.36 
ticles (manufactures), yen} 
ions and liquids, yen 199,645.17 
drugs and medicines, yen 34,344.04 cereals, 





lass, 





miscellaneous 
60,977.42 prov 











yeu120,714.25 metals, yen 1,721,636.95 cotton 


yarn, &c., yen 18,086.68 linen cloth, thread and 
flax, yen 49,475.40 wines and spirits, yen 
52,154.21 books and stationery, yen 94,898.69 
dyes and colouring stuffs, yen 112,669.31 horns, 
teeth, hides and furs, yex 303,643.31 oil and 
wax, yer 436,967.68 wool, woollen thread, and 
cloth, yew 34,935.03 sundry cloths, and yen 
60,849.05 miscellaneous articles (raw); ex- 
ports : yen 26,044.60 books and, papers, yen 
162,271.58 minerals, yen 26,666.23 leather, 
hair, horns, &e., yen 20,325.09 tobacco, yen 
206,122.11 drugs and medicines, yen 20,552.55 
oil and wax, yen 997,449.23 tea, yen 49,986.34 
miscellaneous articles (raw), yew 1,578,199.60 
cereals, provisions and liquors, yen 979,216.21 
silk and cotton, yew 307,891 cloth and clothing, 
and yen 557991.87 miscellaneous articles 
(manufactures). 








Aw anonymous “man of property” in England 
Possesses a Vandyke of which he is particularly 
proud. | It is a portrait, and iis owner, thinking 
that everybody should have the privilege of 
seeing such a picture, made up his mind to 
present it to the nation, But before taking this 
step, he thought it wise to see what kind of 
abode would be granted to his gem by a grate- 
ful nation. The result of his examination was 
that the present Portrait Gallery in London 
did not seem worthy to contain a fine Van- 
dyke. An ordinary donor would doubtless have 
resolved, under these circumstances, to keep 
his Vandyke, or perhaps to taunt the country 
with the insufficiency of its provision of art 
museums. But the owner of the Vandyke is 
not an ordinary person, Another alternative 
presented itself to him; namely, to build a 
National Portrait Gallery at his own expense. 
He privately proposed this course to the First 
Commissioner, Mr. Plunkett, the only condition 
being that the Government should procure a 
suitable site not more than a mile and a half 
from St. James's. - Of course the Government 
accepted the offer, and now all the world is 
asking who the munificent donorcan be. Hehas 
preserved, and means to preserve, his incognito, 
and the curious can only find out that he is a 
person very little known in London and residing 
almost uninterruptedly in the country. A little 
munificence of kindred character is greatly 
wanted in Japan. 





:| Te dissatisfaction felt by the Buddhist clergy 


on account of the twelfth article of the Law of 
Election to the Diet seems to be spreading and 
developing itself. “Shinto 
priests, and priests and teachers of religion of 
all kinds shall be ineligible,” but the chief dis- 
contents are to be found among the priests of 
the Shinshi or Monto sect. A few weeks ago, 
the Shinshd priests of the Province of Omi and 
the Shinshi and Yodo priests of the Province 
of Nagano sent deputies, Messrs. Nishikawa 
Hitoshi and Miyamoto Keijun to Tokyo to 
present a memorial to the Government, 
Their example was soon followed by their 
confréres in the Prefecture of Toyama, which 
is, next to Kyoto, the strongest centre of 
Buddhism in the country, and it is now re- 
ported that sympathisers in the various Pro- 
vinces of Kyushu and of the Sanyodo, and 
in the provinces round Kyoto, aie making ar- 





The Article reads : 





rangements to despatch delegates to the capital 
to.make their views known to the Authorities, 
The ground of disatisfaction seems to be briefly 
this; that it is unfair to priests to deny them on 
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the one hand the right of being elected to the 
House of Representatives, while they are, on 
the other, charged with the duties of paying tax 
and of serving in the army and navy. Tokvo 
papers such as the Mainichi, the Choya, and 
the Nippon, have characterised «the conduct 
of the clergy as extremely impolitic in the 
interests of their religion, to say nothing 
of the injurious effect which their admission 
to the Diet would have upon the politics 
of the country. Our contemporaries point 
out to them that if they are allowed to be- 
come Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, other religionists, such, for instance, as 
the ministers of Christianity, must likewise be 
allowed the same privilege, and that the con- 
sequence will be the carrying of religious strife 
into the domain of politics. The Tokyo papers 
advise the discontents to confine their energies 
to the propagation of their religion, reminding 
them that if they can in this way secure the 
presence, gmong the members of the Diet, of a 
number of men devoted to their creed, they 
will then be able to accomplish their object 
without pretending to possess any direct share 
in politics. The Marnrchi Shimbun, however, 
admits that it is somewhat unfair to charge 
priests with the obligation of military or naval 
service. It maintains that the professions 
of the priest and of the soldier are in their 
nature incompatible the one with the other, 
and confesses that, had the Buddhist memo- 
rialists confined their contention to this point 
alone and urged the Government 
empt them from military or naval service, it 
would then have given its entire support to their 
efforts. It should be observed that the Shrashi 
priests in former days aspired to the possession 
of political influence, and three centuries ago 
they successfully resisted, in the temple-castle 
of Ishiyama, the repeated assaulis of the troops 
of Nobunaga. 
that the sect still retains the fire of bygone 
days, but in point of wealth, of the number of 


to ex- 


It would be a mistake to suppose 


its adherents, and a lingering spirit of enterprize 
among its priests, the Shashi section of the 
Buddhist creed will yet prove the most for- 
midable enemy that Christianity can have to 
contend with in this country. 








Tue Official Gazelfe published on the 24th 
instant a notice by the Railway Bureau, to the 
effect that work on the Koto Railway (Naga- 
hama and Otsu) has been completed, and the 
line will be opened for traflic on the rst proximo. 
The fares between Tokyo and Kobe are fixed 
at yen 11.28 for first, yen 7.52 for second and 
yen 3.76 for third class, and the rates between 
the capital and Yokohama after that date will 
be reduced to sen 60 for first, sen 40 for second 
and sen 20 for third class. Tickets available 
for distances over 50 and under 100 miles. will 
be issued by the Railway Office. They will be 
available for two days, and one day will be 
added for each additional hundred miles. A 
passenger who travels over 50 miles may alight 
atany station on the way and take passage in 
another train, but passengers travelling less 
- than 50 miles may not break the journey. Even- 
ing expresses starting from Shimbashi at 4.45 
p.m, and from Kobe at 5.30 p.m. will arrive, 
the former at Kobe at 12.50 p.m. and the latter 
at Shimbashi at 1.49 p.m. on the following day. 


Tue Imperial Miniature Yacht Club held a re- 
gattaon” vrday atthe grounds of the Club 
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in the enclosure of the Naval Department at 
Tokyo. The weather, which would have been 
admirable for big boat sailing, was not altogether 
favourable for the small craft, the northerly 
breeze which prevailed having rather too much 
weight, and raising more of a sea than suited 
he models. The former station at Kanasugi, 
Shibahama, had been relinquished on account 
of the want of a proper Clubhouse there, and in 
this respect the new situation is all that could be 
desired, but it is evident that outside in the Bay 
the evolutions of the little craft are some- 
what circumscribed for want of room as com- 
pared with the old place. The Jake which 
lies near the Naval Academy, and to which 
entrance from the Bay is gained by 
picturesque creek, fringed on both sides 
by luxuriant vegetation, would form a capital 
cruising ground for the fleet of the Club were it 
not that the breezes which ruffle its surface are 
of the most uncertain kind, owing to the high 
ground which environs it on the seaward side, 
so that racing is out of the question. The 
Clubhouse is situated close to the lake, and to 
a jetty where the floating property of the Club is 
usually moored. From various causes the ar- 
rangements for Saturday’s regalta were much 
interfered with so that it was nearly three o'clock 
before the house boats with the guests and the 
barges containing the models unmoored and 
Here 


a 





sculled through the creek into the ba: 
a fresh breeze had licked up a considerable 
ripple, and it did not require many trials to show 
that topsails and jib topsails would have to 
be discarded, The finishing line was marked 
by two flags planted off the creek, but the start- 
ing line having been unfortunately placed too 
far inshore, to leeward, it was found in the first 
race that the sea and tide drove the models too 
far off to allow of any one finishing properly. 
All entered in the first race started except Mr. 
T.H. James’ Swallow. 
undoubtedly Zkunderer, a powerful 32-pounder, 
and Zingchow, bat both of these were early out 
-ichi- Tour under mainsail and 


The favourites were 





of the race, Dae 
jib only, finishing to windward of all others, 
with Constitution next to her. Though the line 
was not crossed the first prize was given to Pro- 
fessor West. For want of room the second and 
third races were converted into reaching matches 
with the wind more or less In 
second Blatkie, in a lee berth, made a capital 
course for the finishing line but was fouled 
by Cormorant. When the models got clear 
the schooner bore up and, going at a great 
speed, passed between the flags half a length 
ahead of the cutter. The third race, like 
the second, was started from the shore. All the 
boats entered started, but only two crossed the 
finishing line, Snépeand Pigeon, Linnet passing 
close outside’ the leeward flag. Snfpe started 
from leeward of all the others but soon assum- 
ed aneasy lead, which she was, however, deprived 
of by a lumbering junk that started her off on 
the wrong tack. 





a-beam, the 











Curiously enough, she went 
about again when clear, and finished second, 
Pigeon having meantime taken the lead. The 
Tsurus, it may be said, are models of Pro- 
fessor West's new cutter Daimyo. The smalier 
was built first, and her lines enlarged for Dai- 
ichi-Tsuru, the faults observable in their case 
being carefully eliminated in Daimyo's lines. 
The draughtsman was Mr, Terano, who sailed | 
Chidori on Saturday. The prizes were pre 
sented, after the races, inthe Clubhouse by Mrs, | 


p ‘ | 
Loureiro. The Committee of Management were | 
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Viscount Enouye, Admiral T. to, cy, 
Ingles, Captain Motoyama, L.J.N, Mf, Be. 
Messrs, H. Watanabe, F. A. Satow, P, Jui, 
and Captain Shibayama, LJ.N. The fy, 
were the events :—First Race—Startat 1 30) 
distance half a-mile stretch to windward: ¢, 
class boats of 30—36 inches waterline lexgs 
time allowance 2 seconds per inch; prea 
trance fees to go to the winning box — 





pt 

















Name. Rio. Owne, Si 
Dai-ichi Tiurw ......Catter.....C, De West .€.D. Woe 
'Sloop ...Troku Enowye GW 
Sloop «J. M. James a 
Sloop 2}. M. James i 
SOS Cutter PH. fames 
Tinghors Chinese K. Iwasaki 





“Cutter 
Cutter 





Hayabusa 
Thunderer 








Second Race—start at 2.30 p.m,, distance: 
yards reach; second class boats of 1: 
inches water-line length, time allowance » 
conds per inch; prize—entrance fees toy 
the winning boat :— : 












Name, Ric. ow: Shee 
Cormorant. _-Lieut. Voshi Ean 

lake COD Wat, BW fee 
albatrost JM. James). Mane 
Tur C.D. West. D Wer 
Chidori D: West "= Tene 

Kecpiate TING, D, West 2 Teac 
Mahi oo Cutter IW. Squite 2°. Sgete 





Third Race—start at 3 p.m., distance soos 
reach; third class boats of 18—24 inches ws: 
line length ; time allowance 2 seconds per 
first. prize—gold medal; second prize- 
medal with gold star ; third prize—siler 
























Nastes, Rio. Own, 

sean Cutter... Tintoke Saigo —G.Whtél 
| Sniper Cater JC. P Rawakami.G.T.Kawie 
Rimefisher 000 Cater 08 Nitel oon K: Xie 
Fale Cotter 0S. Kewamura §. Kamien 
Pheavant Cutter ..K. Yoshie... Tomes 
Quait Cutter... iugi Saigo. E,Beat 
Phoenix Cutter 0, Enouge wd, Frese 
Bullfineh coccsmoe Cutter... Enouye oT. Ge 
Livnet cvs Cutter roa. Squite 102007 Squie 
Yoseyama latter We WR oreeccnc kM 0 
Siylar (Cutter 0M, Naikamuda 8, W. Haz 











Tue London and China Express publis 
following, which it calls “a weighty staecr 
of Great Britain’s position in respect of 1s 
Revision :— 

We have reason to believe that the British Gr 
ment has from the first been strongly pie 
towards the solution of the Japan Treaty pro! 
posed by Count Okuma in December nt, 1! 
predisposition, we are informed, extends to mu" 
well as matter; to form as well as substance 
it more plainly, Lord Salisbury, we are t 
along been in favour of revising the te 
Japan on the general outlines proposed by te 
nese Governntent, and since the collapse ef the 
conferences he has been brought to favour 
general idea of independent negotiation 
Jepan and each ‘Treaty Power, He wis, 
disposed to agree with Count Okumas 0! 
But, it is pointed out to us, the postion «6 
Britain in this matter is wholly different {rom ' 
the United States ‘The latter has long broke" 
from the diplomatic combination of fore! 
cleven years ago she went so far as tomoket"! 
new and independent treaty with Japan, 



























| really and apparently she has for a good mr 


taken her 6wn course, Accordingly, when ' 
nese proposals of December last reachel Ws 
the American Government could have n '* 
difficulty of form or fact in agreeing tothe” 
agreeing promptly, for all along she hid gic: 
schesion to similar’ principles during tke cot!” 
and she had no other Power to consult, andr 
think of but herself, Besides, as we have 9°” 
had already made a treaty independently of the 
Powers, and could have little hesitation in 
same now. But the great Powersof Furope 
all Great Britain, are in quite a different pos 
the early days union and  cBoperation bets 
formed the fixed points in the policy of #!l'* 
this policy has never been formally abs 
indeed, the conferences themselves at tl 
striking recent evidences of the existence" 
ly at least, of this co-operation still, Gree? 
hus always been the leader of this canfele! 
that term may be applied to it; she bs.” 
once made sacrifices to maintain it, aed i 
broke away from it suddenly on the re 
telegram from Count Ok 

lay herself open to the charge 
Powers with unfairness discourte 
ime has come for the formal breaking UP" 
plomatic confederation in Japan. it is obo" 
the Powers interested have a right tobe 
and that any Power desiring to act bri)", 
let the others know what its views are a4 
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ons which have led it to entertain these views. More 
‘svevially is this incumbent on Great Britain, to w! 

he confederation owes its existence, or at least its 
sxistence until now. We believe that Lord Salisbury 
lid, in fact, enter into correspondence with the other 
Dowers on the receipt of Count Wkuma’s propositions, 
nut we are unable to ssy with what result. But Mr. 
Fraser, the new British Minister to Tokio, will take 
out with him the instructions of the British Govern- 
nent, which there is reason to believe will not, on the 
vholé, be unsatisfactory to the Government of 
t will thus be observed that charges of neglig: 
lilatoriness, and misapprehension of the importance 
ofthe point at issue which have been made from 
‘apan against the British Foreign Office are quite 
infounded, and are based on a total misunder- 
tanding of the position and duties imposed on the 
3\itish Government by its past relations with other 
2owers in regard to Japan. 


We have ourselves given strong prominence to 
his point, and shown that, as the recognised 
eader of the league of States, England could 
iot be the first to break away without incur- 
ing a charge of discourtesy and unfaith towards 
ser colleagues. But the explanation does not 
ntirely suffice, though it undoubtedly possesses 
auch weight. The principle of independent 
iegotiation was virtually accepted months ago 
sy several of the Great Powers. Thenceforth it 
vecame quite plain that the system of céoperation 
tad ceased to be mraintainable, and England, 
elieved to a great extent of responsibility towards 
er colleagues, might have taken a decisive step 
n her own account without serious discourtesy 
awards the European Powers. When a thing 
ecomes inevitable, sound diplomacy yields 
ith a good grace and even makes capital out 
f necessity. But we do not see that England's 
ind friends have any reason whatever to find 
ault with her. Had she thought solely of her 
wn position in Japan, she would have signed 
ve treaty weeks ago, and the only sufferer from 
er punctilious hesitation is herself. 

















.rree the law was passed substituting electri- 
ity for hanging in the execution of criminals 
1 the State of New York, there was a great 
eal of speculation as to how the process should 
e carried out. Expert electricians are not 
kely to accept the office of executioner, and 
nly an expert electrician could be trusted to 
ischarge such a function. We now read that 
ve method pursued will be as follows :—‘A 
urrent of 1,000 volts will be used. It has 
een found that less than 200 volts would be 
ufficient, but a larger number will be employ- 
d to provide for all contingencies. If a much 
tronger current were sent through a man the 
ody would be burned, The criminal is 
anced to be executed some time in a given 
reek, the Warden or superintendent to fix 
ne day and hour, At the appointed time, 
vhich is fixed without the knowledge of the 
ondemned man, the Warden, Sheriff and his 
ssistants enter the cell and bind the man’s 
ands before him. 
oles of which are metal plates covered with 
ponges, which form one electrode, and a cap 
ontaining the other electrode are then put on 
‘im. He is placed in a large reclining oak 
hair, to which he is securely fastened. The 
vires from the dynamo are then connected with 
he electrodes at the head and feet, the Sheriff 
ouches a button and in one hundred and fiftieth 
vart of a second the criminal is dead.” 


sen- 


A pair of shoes, in the 


Cue Compelitive Fine Arts Society of Japan 
reld its first meeting during this year in the 
ooms of the Exhibition building at Uyeno last 
sunday afternoon. 
f members, and some pictures of great beauty, 


»y ancient masters, were hung in the north 


Phere wasa large attendance 
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*|manent museum. 


form, Mr. Hill was comfortable, and drank 





wing of the building. H.I.H. Prince Arisu- 
gawa, the President of the Society, not being 
able to attend, was represented by Viscount 
Yamao. Viscount Sano presided, and there 
were also present Prince Mori and Count Date. 
Viscount Sano announced that the necessary 
funds had been subscribed for building a per- 
The sum originally con- 
templated was six thousand dollars, but it 
had afterwards been decided to spend 
thousand. The museum is, of course, quite 
distinct from the large Permanent Museum 
standing in the same park, its purpose being 
merely to serve for occasional displays of 
art objects and for the periodical meetings 
of the Society. Viscount Sano announced his 
intention of resigning the presidency of the 
Society. The business connected with the 
office had, he said, grown too arduous, and, at 
the same time, the importance of the society's 
functions had now become so great that he did 
not feel justified in continuing in his present 
post unless he could look forward to being able 
to devote more time to its duties, Viscount 
Sano’s retirement will be an immense loss. Not 
alone does the Society owe its inception to him, 
but his zeal and energy may fairly be credited 
with having given an immense impulse to the 
present revival of art industries on the old lines. 
Lectures were delivered by Captain Brinkley 
and Mr, Kurokawa. A portion of the former's 
address—which was spoken in Japanese—we 
print elsewhere, and we hope to publish a 
translation of the latter's in a future issue. 


ten 


Accertawn Mr. J. B. Hill, walking recently in 
the streets of San Francisce, received a blow on 
the head from a falling bale of hay. He was 
carried home in a state of paralysis from his 
shoulders to his toes, though still capable of 
moving his arms a little, talking freely and 
clearly and ‘swallowing. This happened on 
Wednesday, and the subsequent history of the 
case, so far as we know it, includes an extra~ 
ordinary surgical operation, It is thus told by 
the San Francisco Chronicle :—* On Thursday 
an effort was made to bring his neck into pro- 
per position. This was done without much 
difficulty, butit would not remain in place except 
by being pulled by the head. A consultation 
was held, and on Thursday an incision was made 
along the centre of the neck its entire length, 
and at the depth of over an inch the neck ver- 
tebra were reached. The third and fourth were 
found to be fractured, or rather crushed to frag- 
ments, Six of these were removed with difli- 
culty. The spinal cord was uncovered for more 
than an inch by the operations, and all pressure 
upon it was removed. After the dressing of the 
immense wound and recovery from the chloro- 








some water. The operation was completed in 
about one hour and a half. At the visit at 4 
p.m. he was still comfortable as to his head, 
neck and shoulders, the only living parts. Sen- 
sation had extended about four inches down 
the chest, reaching to the sixth rib. His pulse | 
had risen from 45 before the operation to 50. 
There were no untoward symptoms. The opera 
tion had in nowise harmed him, Pressure had | 
been removed from the spinal cord, pain dimi-| 
nished, the circulatin improved, sensation 
slightly extended and his condition was a slight 
rifle less desperate. On Saturday at all of the 
visits to 8 p.m. his pulse was from 60 to 6s, 





temperature a little above 101 deg. He slept 


U 


well all Saturday night, and is cheerful and 
hopeful. His case is nevertheless in the last 
degree desperate, and nothing but a wonder of 
the restorative power of nature can prolong his 
life for a few days, 

News from North China give no hope for the 
salvation of the crops. Rain had fallen in the 
neighbourhood of Tientsin, but only to the 
extent of half an inch. The heat has been ex- 
cessive, 106°, but with the rain the temperature 
fell to 0°, and thé following day to 60°. On the 
other hand, South China has been ited by 
disastrous floods, especially in the province of 
Kwangtung, where level parts of the country 
were inundated with nearly 40 feet of water, 
which drowned 6,000 persons and rendered 
10,000 more homeless and destitute, their 
houses, cattle, growing crops, stores of grain, 
andimplements, all being swept away or buried 
beyond recovery. * * * One of the latest 
public companies started is the Shanghai Horse 
Bazaar Company, which is now duly launched, 
all the shares having been taken up. * * #* 
The V-C. Daily News, referring to the silk 
crop, says :—‘*The China silkworm has shown 
this year his recuperative power, the disease 
having, as far as has been discovered, dis- 
appeared entirely ; and the crop is consquent- 
ly an unusually good one, while the growers 
have been aided by the reported partial failure 
of the European harvest, having already sold to 
foreign buyers some 6,000 bales at very full 
prices.” * * * The model settlement has 
had its rain storm, being visited on the after- 
noon of the 18th instant with thunder, lightning, 
and rain, of which three inches fell between 4 
and 5 p.m. Most of the streets were flooded, 
the storm nearly coinciding, as is so often the 
case, with high water in the river. A great part 
of the public garden was a lake, the central 
grass-plot being surrounded by a broad sheet of 
water, nearly a foot in depth in places, and most 
of the paths were flooded and a similar state of 
affairs existed in the Cathedral compound. 
Hankow Road was in some places a foot under 








water. A tremendous quantity of sand was 
washed off the surface of the roads, The total 
eee 


rainfall up to midnight was 3.36 inches. 
It has been said in Japan by persons who might 
be supposed to be well-informed, that the late 
Chinese Minister to Tokyo would be able to 
clear himself of the charges against him in re- 
lation to certain transactions in copper entered 
into on behalf of his Government whilst he was 
Minister here, and farther, that a certain secretary 
would be found to be the real delinquent, the 
latter having manipulated the rate of exchange 
in the payment of heavy sums of money for 
copper. In cases of the kind in China, it is not 
material to the Court whether the right man is 
laid by the hegls or not, provided that he can be 
made to pay, and as the Secretary was probably 
a man of straw, his superior has very likely 
been made the scapegoat, as a translation from 
the Hu Pao says :—The ex-Minister to Japan, 
Si Taotai, who has been tried on a charge of 
* squeezing” the Chinesé Government in con- 
nection with the purchase of copper for them 
in Japan during his term of office, has been 
condemned to pay Tls. 32,c¢0 to close the case. 
He has petitioned the Viceroy Tséng Kwo- 
ch‘fian to be allowed to return to his home 
the raising of this sum by 
the sale of his estate; but the Viceroy insists 
on substantial security before he will consent 


to arrange for 
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to release him from surveillance. 
The Shih Pao says that in the great fire which 
began at Lii-chow in Szechuan on the 12th 
April—mentioned some time ago by the Ichang 
correspondent of the W.-C. Daily News—no 
less than 36,017 families were rendered home- 
less. It adds that “the number of persons, 
killed both by suffocation and by being trampled 
upon, is too numerous to reckon. All the 
sufferers that escaped from death now live on 
the bank of theriver, ‘As they have no houses to 
live in, nor food to eat, the authorities are pro- 
viding for their necessities and soliciting help 
from the benevolent.” 








Decorations of the Zurhosho (Order of the 
Mirror) have been conferred by the Emperor on 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Ishii, Prefect of 
Saga (third class decoration) ; Viscount Gojo, 
a senator; Baron Iwakura Tomotsune, Super- 
intendent of Prince Kitashirakawa's House- 
hold ; Messrs. Maeda, Director of the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Bureau in the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department; Takei, Prefect 
of Tottori; Uchimi, Prefect of Hyogo ; Hitomi, 
President of the Nagasaki Court of Appeal ; 
Fukuda, Assistant Director of the S y 
Bureau in the Home Office; and Takagi, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Tokyo Court of Appeal, 
(fourth class decorations) ; Messrs. Watanabe 
Kunitake, Vice-Minister of State for Finance ; 
Nishimura, Prefect of Oita; Watanabe Chiaki, 
Prefect of Kagoshima; Ban, President of the 
Nagano Court of First Instance; Seki, Chief 
Public Prosecutor of the Miyagi Court of Ap- 
peal; Yamanouchi, Master of the Board of} 
Assistant Director of the 


iti 











Ceremonies ; Adacl 
‘Imperial Sepulchres Bureau; Kunishige, Direc- 
tor of the Ecclesistical Bureau in the Home 
Office ; and Nakamura, Assistant Director of 
the Engineering Bureau in the Home Office 
(fifth class decorations) ; Messrs. Katsumada, 
Prefect of Aichi; Oshima, President of the 
Osaka Court of First Instance ; Furuso, Presi- 
dent of the Yamaguchi Court of First Instance ; | 
Amano, President of the Miyasaki Court of 
First Instance ; Otowa, President of the Fuku- 
shima Court of First Instance; Omori, a 
Secretary of the Home Office; Hirayama, a) 
private secretary to the Minister of State for) 
Finance; QOdani, a Counsellor of the Legis- 
lative Bureau; Fukuhara, Director of the Ac- 
countant Bureau in the Judicial Department 
and Watanabe, a Secretary of the Tukyo City 
Government Office (sixth class decorations) . 

Official Gazelle. 
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Engineering, having published tables showing | 
the values (in sterling) of the imports and exports | 
from Japan during last year, as compared with | 
1887, writes thus:—“To judge from the figures 
in the table one would be justified in assuming) 
that Germany has been losing ground, as her per- | 
centage of increase is considerably less than in! 
former years. But this is only partially true, 
that is to say it is true to the extent that the 
German manufacturer has not been doing quite 
so well, but the figures afford no index of the 
success or otherwise of the German merchant. 
The latter personage is not so patriotic as to 
order his goods in Germany when he can get} 
them cheaper elsewhere, and it is probable that! 








a considerable part of the English trade comes | Circus. 


through German merchants. In corroboration of 


which have been sent to this country by Ger- 
man houses in Japan—no doubt after unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made to place them in 
the Fatherland. That the orders should come 
here at all is nd doubt a matter for congratula- 
tion, but so long as they are transmitted through 
foreign agents there can be no doubt that the 
tenure is uncertain, and to retain their position 
our manufacturers ought to be directly re- 
presented on the spot. We have previously 
referred to this branch of the subject (vide Zn- 


gincering, September 21, 1888), and it is not 
necessary now to dwell npon it at any length, 
but increased knowledge causes us to emphasise 
what we have already said. Above all things 
our manufacturers ought to insist upon their 
own name being prominent on the articles 
supplied whenever it is practicable. To allow 
an agent or merchant to ticket his sales only 
with his own name is a most short-sighted policy, 
and in the long run will benefit neither party, 
and this is particularly the case with regard to 
It may be taken for granted that 
the direct representation of manufacturers in 
Japan will meet with opposition of merchants and 
agents already on the spot, and also from the 
local English press, or at any rate from that 
portion of it which has contracted views and 
confides its sympathies to local interests instead 
of those of our country at large. But a little 
wholesome opposition from home will not do 
our mercantile brethren in the East any harm, 
and at any rate will be less unpleasant to their 
patriotism and no more hurtful to their pockets 
than seeing business secured by our German 
and American rivals. Increased competition 
means dimished profits to the merchant, of 


machinery. 








course, and we are far from wishing to reduce 
any one’s profits, But profits have been and 
are still being reduced all over the world from 
this canse, and Japan will be no exception. It 
is only a question whether the increased com- 
petition is to come from our own countrymen 
or from foreigners. We believe that we can 
make and supply most manufactures cheaper, 
quality taken into consideration, than any other 
country in the world, and if our manufacturers 
were to take means to bring themselves into 
more direct contact with the consumer, in coun- 
ties like Japan; the result will be an increase 
of British trade and British influence.” 

We learn from the Zoéyo Aoron that after the 
negotiations on treaty revision with foreign 
Powers have been concluded satisfactorily, 
there are other countries desirous of making 
treaties with Japan to open commercial inter- 
course. The Tokyo journal proceeds to say 
that Turkey and Persia will be the first coun- 
tries to make such treaties, as their Governments 
asked the Japanese Government some years ago 
to conclude a treaty to open trade, but the Go. 
vernment wished to wait until the treaties with 
European Powers were revised. The treaties 
with Turkey and Persia will be concluded at no 
distant date, as treaty revision is now going on 





favourably. 








learn with pleasure from Mr. Wilson 
jarini’s advance agent) that after an almost 
incredible amount of touble and labour he has 








at length been able to secure a site for the 
The difficulty of finding a suitable 
spot will be understood when we say that 60,500 


this we have heard on the best authority of con-| square feet of ground are required for the vari- 


sideral 
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orders for rails and iron manufactures |ous canvass edifices in 


which the Circus is 
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housed. The show will occupy ty j 
corner of Honmura Road and the casa 
Mr. Center's compound will be ui) 
animal tent, and where the entrance i ; 
ticket offices and band stand will te sg. 
The Circus pavilion will be on ths aj, 
lot, Mr. A. Clark's, Once before; 
informs us—the combination was coms: 
thus split itself up, namely, a: Weng 
Zealand, five years ago. Wellington, iii 
kong, is scarce of level land, 











Tue import and export trade between 
and Japan, during April last, amounied 
49,874, of which yen 29,870 represented x: 
and yen 21,004 exports, the later fn» 
cluding re-exports to the amoust of js, 
The values of articles imported into and ex: 
from Fusan over yen 100 during them 
as follows:—Imports: yen $540 17, exp, 
tice, yen 3,070 potatoes, yen 2,666 coal, yx 

oats, yen 762 timber, yen 964 misce! 

articles, yen 703 provisions, yen 672 me» 

and yen 592 silk goods. Expotts: ym, 

gold bullion, yen 4,327 cow-hides, ye» 
live stock, yen 1,413 sea-weed, yen 1 
biche de-mer, yen 644 wheat, yin $ 
and yen 337 silver bullion. —Oficial Gaz 

















Tue Minstrel Company and some anaix 
H.M.S. Cordelia gave an entertaiame: 
Thursday evening in honour of the antics 
of the Queen's Accession. A lage nants 
invitations had been issued to the shipsi: 
bour as well as to people on store, a 
was quite a “full house.” The various px 
ances of the sailors, which beside singiz:: 
dancing, included a farce, were heat 
ed, and appeared to give much pleast\ 2 
audience. During one of the interv! liv 
Amy Sherwin, who was on board the (1s. 
as the guest of the officers, sang “ Hom =: 
home,” to the intense delight of all pre 
afterwards the first verse of “God s* 
Queen,” at the end of the entertainme. 


Accorpine to the Nippon, the British 
of Yokohama were surprised by apa" 
appeared lately in the Tokyo papers to te 
that the negotiations as to trealy revs" 
tween Japan and Germany bad been cut: 
They are now, says our contemperaty 
submit a memorial to the British Gore 
urging that a new treaty with Japan si 
concluded as soon as possible with 
obtaining rights similar to those of the 
residents. The memorial will, when 
forwarded to the Foreign Office throus} ! 
Minister in Tokyo. We (¥apan Msi) 
heard nothing of any such project. 
















Aw unusual accident to a steamer is 0" 
the W.-C. Daily News of the 15th iis 
“Yesterday morning as the M. M. Co 
Whangpoo was proceeding from tle! 
the Afelbourne, her propeller dropped 
tide was running ebb at the time and 
becoming unmanageable, drifted come : 
of FLM.S. Firebrand, lying at anc! 
Bund. The tender struck the man-cl-* 
carrying away her jibboom and dams 
Having cleared this, she dried" 
mouth of the Soochow Creek, where te 
let go his anchor. Later on, one of ! 
Boat Co.'s tugs took her in hand andi 


to the M. M. Co.’s Jetty, 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
JAPAN. 

—_—+ 
ROMINENT among the uncertainties 
created by the introduction of a new 

orm of government into Japan stands the 
iture position and function of the De- 
artment of Education. That its powers 
ill be limited, that much of the work it 
as hitherto superintended will be placed 





nder the care of Local Government 
ithorities, School Boards, or College 
aculties, is tolerably sure. It seems 


» be vety generally felt that a large 
im of money need no longer be spent 
very year in work that could be done 
aite as efficiently and with much less ex- 
ense by private individuals or by other 
It is rumoured that 
ich of the functions of the present Educa- 
on Department as it is deemed desirable 
‘retain will be performed by the Home 
epartment. 


overnment agencies. 


Persons well acquainted with the history 
the Department during the past ten 
‘ars are aware that, speaking gene- 
lly, it assumed its present dimensions 
ider the superintendence of Viscount 
ort. The University, the Tokyo Com- 
ercial School, and various kindred esta- 
ishments all came under its immediate 
mtrol during his tenure of office. Vis- 
vont Mort also enlarged its Compila- 
on Bureau, and caused the writing 
books in English and Japanese to be 
nducted by paid officials of the Depart- 
ent on an unprecedented scale. We 
ink that a careful perusal of, its reports 
Il tend to show that the importance 
d dimensions of every bureau and 
ery sub-bureau of the Department were 
imensely increased by Viscount Mort's 
‘orts. He it was that brought the 
ucation of the whole empire, from that 
tried on in the lowest kind of ele- 
entary school to that of the highest 
lege in the land, under the control of 
e set of officials. 
Whetherin Japan such a plan is likely to 
ork well for any length of time is open to 
estion. If we could be sure that the Edu- 
tion Department were an embodiment of 
e highest wisdom of the nation on educa- 
ynal matters, then it certainly would be 
nducive to the efficiency of education as 
whole for every agency to be placed 
der the control of such a Department, 
it, as matters are now situated, this 
unattainable. Though the heads of 
2 Department may be highly gifted 
on, and thoroughly versed in educational 
\tters, it is idle to expect anything more 
am mediocrity in the various under- 
icials to whose care and judgment 
> carrying out of details is entrusted. 
oreover, the kind of education that best 
ts provincial districts is a subject with 
ich no one can be thoroughly acquainted 
‘o has not personally visited each pro- 
ice and studied its peculiarities and 
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capabilities. OF this no one was more 
aware than the late Viscount Mort. But 
the expense and trouble entailed by such 
visits the 
good resulting from them is, in many 
instances, greatly diminished, if not alto- 
gether frustrated, by the sudden death 
or transference of Minister or Vice- 
Minister. 

These and like considerations are oc- 


are very considerable, and 


a 


cupying the attention of the public mind 
at the present time. The feelings and 
sentiments interested in 
the progress and efficiency of education 


of those most 


are in favour of a radical change of method. 
In education, as in government generally, 
the age of centralisation seems to be giv- 
ing place to an age of localisation. This we 
deem to bea hopeful sign of the times. For 
there is no greater obstacle to adequate 
development than excessive uniformity 
in the developing agencies. 

For ourselves we see no reason why 
each province should not have its School 
Board; why the members of such Boards 
should not be elected by the tax-payers 
of each district, and why the 
management of local education should 
not be entrusted to such bodies, Dis- 
trict Normal Schools might also be 
placed under local management, perhaps 
This 
arrangement would relieve «the Depart- 
ment of an immense amount of work and 
reduce the expenditure of money that can 
ill be spared at the present time. 

The University, as has been repeatedly 
maintained in the columns of our Japan- 
ese contemporaries, would be immensely 
benefited by being endowed, and by being 
subject to no control but the Faculties of 
its constituent Colleges. The amount of 
real work accomplished under the present 
system compared to the expenditure in- 
volved is very small. 

What is true of the University is true 
of a number of minor but sister institu- 
tions. The School of Commerce, for in- 
stance, would certainly do better under a 
set of trustees interested in commerce. 
The Middle Schools, now under the imme- 
diate control of the Department, would na- 
turally become Provincial Middle Schools. 
The First Higher Middle School, the old 
Yobimon, being a preparatory school to 
the University, would probably be endowed 
together with the parent institution. The 
male and female Normal Schools, we think, 
it might be well to retain under the direct 
control of one or other of the Government 
Departments, for reasons which it would 
take too long to specify here. 

Coming to the subject of text-books, 
we think that it would be a decided gain 
to have them compiled and printed by 
private individuals or firms. Already there 
has been a great outcry against the persis- 
tency with which the Education Department 
has forced its publications on city and pro- 
vincial schools. 


whole 


subject to some special conditions. 


Not long ago, a very 
sharp altercation occurred between the 


UN 





present Governor of Tokyo and the head 
of the Compilation Bureau of the Mombu- 
shé about the introduction of a Reader 
into the Tokyo-fu Schools. For many 
years the Mombushd have been spend- 
ing large sums of money in compiling 
and printing text-books for Government 
Schools. 
extremely well done; but it has involved 
a very heavy outlay and has been charac- 


Some of this work -has been 


terised by the usual slowness of official 
operations, ‘The Department, in addition 
to writing its own text-books, actually 
undertook to print them, a step that was 
rendered entirely superfluous by the ex- 
istence in Tokyo of excellent printing 
presses, with fac 








es for turning out work 
such as no Government Bureau could com- 
mand without incurring unwarrantable ex- 
penditure of public money. When this fact 
became known it was so universally con- 
demned that the Department was obliged 
to dispense with its printing staff and hand 
over the work it had been doing to the 
Insetsu-kyoku. What has happened with 
its printing will before very long take place 
Tt will rely on the 
labours of specialists for its text-books. 
And it may well do so. 


with its ‘compiling. 


The Japanese are 
by no means backward in book-making; 
and from the thousands of volumes that 
month after month iss 





e from the press it 
would be no very difficult matter for an 
efficient School Board to choose thoroughly 
trustworthy text-books. The adoption of 
such a course would not only save the 
Department much trouble and expense, 
but would furnish a healthy stimulus to 
authors generally by offering a prospect of 
largé sales for carefully prepared works, 
We think that the history of literature 
in this country during the past ten years 
undoubtedly tends to show that the best 
works have been written by private in- 
dividuals, whose pens were set in motion 
by the natural bent of their minds—by liter- 
ary talent, and not by pecuniary necessity. 
By patronising such works the Department 
would benefit itself, the schools under its 
charge, and authors generally. 

What applies to the Department’s text- 
books schools 
immediate control. It seems 
to us that in a country where the need of 
education is so universally acknowledged 
as in Japan, the Government can well 
afford to leave education generally to pri- 
vate “enterprise, 


applies to. most of the 


under its 


subject, of course, to 





certain rules and to regular official inspec- 
tion. The number of really efficient private 
schools has largely increased within the 
past few years. And though the discipline 
maintained in these schools still leaves 
much to be desired, their curriculum is, in 
many instances, highly satisfactory, and 
the qualifications of the teachers em- 
ployed are in no respect inferior to those 
of Government schoolmasters. In fact, we 
are inclined to think that the proprietors 
of private schools are on the whole more 
particular as to the men they engage than 
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Government officials, the very existence 
of such schools depending greatly on the 
efficiency of the teachers employed. 
Among large private schools that of Mr. 
Fukuzawa, the Keidgiziku, is the oldest, 
and in the past has been unrivalled. 
Within the last few years, however, seyeral 
important establishments have sprung up, 
which are fully qualified to be classed as 
competitors of the great Mita school. 
Among these the Tokyo Yeigogakto, the 
Semmongakko, the Kioritsugakko, and the 
Seiritsugakusha, call for special mention. 
Such of the private schools of the capital 
as are properly managed are paying re- 
markably well, and the class of work they 
do loses nothing by comparison with that 
of kindred Government 
From this field of labour, then, it seems 
to us the Government can afford to 
withdraw. If it has funds to spare for 


institututions. 


such purposes, it would do well to bestow 
them in the form of grants-in-aid on such 
educational establishments as reach a given 
standard. 

As we have maintained again and again 
in these columns, what is required “inthis 
country is that the people should be taught 
how to do everything for themselves. It 
should be the main object of the Govern- 
ment to encourage in every way possible 
all kinds of private enterprise. This is 
the only effectual method of cultivating a 
spirit of activity and independence among 
the people generally. The old spirit was 
to rely on the Government's planning 
everything and doing everything; the 
new spirit is to confine the sphere of Go- 
vernment to superintendence and general 
control, and to trust to the energy, the 
ambitioi, and the resources of private 
citizens for the projection and the accom- 
plishment of all needed improvements and 
reforms. That in educational matters the 
current has already begun to set in this 
direction is very plain to all readers of 
Japanese contemporary journals, and the 
fact cannot but be a source of gratification 
to all lovers of progress. 





THE TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN 


ASAKUSA, 
Se. 


N the neighbourhood of Asakusa Tem- 

ple, on the banks of the Sumida river, 
midway between the Umaya and Ryogoku 
bridges, is situated the Technological 
School, or Shokko Gakko, of Tokyo. The 
enclosure in which the school buildings 
stand formerly belonged to the TokuGawa 
Government, and was used for the storage 
of rice. Several of its godowns, which 
were ranged round a creek or blind canal 
leading off the river, still remain and are 
utilized by the institution. A frame build- 
ing of two stories, the chief modern por- 
tion, faces the roadway and runs at right 
anglesto the creek. Here are the offices, 
show-rooms, and lecture-rooms ; the work- 
shops are to be found between this building 
and the river. There are two great depart- 
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ments in the school, the Technological and 
the Mechanical. Of these the first named is 
the more varied and the more interesting. 
To it are attached a dyeing-shop, porcelain 
and glass-furnaces, and technological labo- 
ratories; to the mechanical department 
are attached a drawing-office, a pattern 
shop, and a foundry. 

The history of the school begins with 
its foundation in 1882, for the purpose 
of training foremen and managers for 
manuafactories, and instructors for indus- 
intended that the 
include all 





trial schools. It was 


course of instruction should 
branches of industrial education con- 
cerned with arts and manufactures. The 
course was to extend over three and a 
half years, of which the first year should 
be devoted to general preparatory instruc- 
tion and the others to special training in 
some particular branch, Next year certain 
alterations were made, altering the course 
to four years, and raising the standard. 
In August of that year the first batch of 
entrants, numbering sixty in all, were ad- 
mitted. The school was shortly after- 
wards brought into connection with the 
Imperial University, and placed under the 
control of that institution ; a step which 
led to a complete overturn in its curri- 
culum. The preparatory 
abolished, and a short complete course 


course was 
extending over two years was instituted. 
Again, in 1888, a new Imperial decree 
severed its connection with the University, 
and placed it under the direct control of 
the Education Department. The Shokko- 
Gakko set its 
course of instruction, abolishing the short 
general course and resuming the course 
of three years ; and elective courses—to use 


itself anew to remodel 


a word which does not commend. itself 
to purists—were established with the view 
of making the school more popular and 
generally useful to mechanics and crafts- 
men. 

Into the organization of the school it is 
needless here to enter with any minute- 
The laboratories and workshops are 
each provided with responsible superinten- 
dents, foremen,and assistants. The general 
direction isin the hands of a committee, 
consisting of the manager of the school, 
two officials of the Education Depart- 
ment, and two officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. Can- 
didates for entrance to the regular courses 


ness. 


must be not under seventeen and not over 
twenty-five years of age, and unless they 
have passed satisfactorily througha normal 
or middle school, must undergo an exa- 
mination in Japanese, arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, physics and chemistry, and 
English translation. Students sent up by 
local governments need not undergo this 
examination. 

The elective courses have been insti- 
tuted for the benefit of artisans and me- 
chanics, who, having no general scientific 





training, are anxious to study some part 
of the regular course. These candidates 
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reccive this privilege only when the» 
venience of the school admits it, 

allowed to study for two years, taking 
or more of the subjects immediate. 
nected with their special crafts, Andes, 





student must be at least seventeen yeas 
of age, and must have followed, for ns, 
than one year, some trade having spe, 
relation to the subjects of instr: 
which he has chosen. The fee paid 
these students is one dollar monthly 

© turn now to the output of tes 
stitution, and its actual influence on o3'.. 





industries. 
section takes up, in a smaller way ¢ 
work done at the Akabane foundri 
these were connected with the late Imp, 
College of Engineering and were wz 
the supervision of Mr. Heyry Dyty 
principal. Boilers, steam-engines, ic: 
pumps—these last happen now to b 
great demand as an improvement onl: 
clumsy well-bucket—and sawing-macics 
are manufactured here, The shop i 
prepared to execute orders for 


The mechanical engie: 


















and hot-water heating apparatus, and! 
already fitted up the new Engine: 
College in the University grounds at Huy 
with a complete set of hot-water pip: 
fittings. All the casting and foi 
required by the College are carried 0: 
the Asakusa School. An improved 
of perforating machine, now in use a: 
Imperial Printing Office, is also turned 
It is claimed for this pattern that itps 
sesses a superiority over the one ino 
mon use in Europe for the perforaliy 
stamps and other paper, inasmuch 
dispenses with the need of a humane 
Experiments are likewise in procs 
printing-presses, with the viewol per 
ing a machine for native use. 
Turning to the dyeing department © 
find it chiefly concerned with pract 
struction in the best methods of & 
colours, rather than in any more ory 
researches. Of late years the impor 
into Japan of aniline dyes has iu 
to such an extent that the total ® 
value of these imports now erceeés 
hundred thousand dollars. Unfortus# 
although these colours are very atte 
to buyers, their proper use is stil 
understood. Silk, cotton, and other {i 
which have been coloured by nati 
do not wash well, and half the is 
dye-stuffs run to waste. It is one 
chief aims of the instructors in this 
ment to teach artisans how to fix! 
colours. The aniline black used" 
dyeing of patterns on bath-gown ()* 
cotton, can be made one of the 
dyes. Just now- the school dye+' 
busying itself with this particular 
and also with a series of experim 
the dyeing of mountain silk. Ths * 
which is soft in texture and durableit" 
refuses the ordinary dye, a circum 


attributable to the presence in i 
jatter—cai" 










































large amount of mineral m 
carbonate. 
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The pottery and glass department is 
associated with the name of Dr. WAGNER, 
who has for a long series of years en- 
joyed the confidence of the Japanese Go- 
vernment. Dr. WAGNER is acknowledged 
as the best authority on all matters con- 
nected with Japanese technology, and 
has directed his particular attention to 
the fabrication ware, 
Japan as Asahi-yaki, and elsewhere as Dr 
Wacner's faience. Unlike the Satsuma, 
which faience but of a 


of a known in 


much 
its de- 
coration when in its unglazed state, a 
manifest advantage. It is made chiefly 
from a clay found in the Enya district of 
Tochigi Prefecture, with slight admixture 
of clays from other localities, The 
colour of the faience when baked varies 
from white, having a warm brown tinge, 
to lightish pink. Much of the Asahi- 
yaki is exported to Germany and to 
the United States, and a certain amount 
to France, but little or 
way to Great Britain. are at 
work on the spot decorating the plates 
and other articles preparatory to the re- 
ceiving of the glaze. These patterns, being 
meant to please the foreign taste, often 
err in being too florid. The same may 
be said of the designs for vases, tea-pots, 
and water-jugs; here again of course the 
foreign market has been considered. But 
these are mere accidents ; for naturally the 
object which Dr. WAGNER and his col- 
leagues have in view, being technological 
and not artistic, lies in the perfecting of 
native potters in the manipulation of the 
material. And from the whole number de- 
signs may be selected which are pleasing 
alike to a Japanese and to a foreigner. 
The ware itself, however, has not as yet, 
we believe, established itself as a favourite 
in Japan. 


is also 
harder kind, this ware receives 


none finds its 


Artists 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT'S 
SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


paeege ts 
1 

AS the Educational Department a 

system of Ethics ? Whence did it ori- 
ginate? What is its nature? These and 
similar questions we now propose to an- 
swer for the benefit of readers taking an 
interest in the subject but not in a posi 
tion to investigate it for themselves. To 
the first question we reply, the Mombushé 
undoubtedly has a system of Ethics. Be- 
fore us lies a work, first issued in March, 
1888, and reprinted in October of the same 
year, whose title page in Japanese reads 
thus :— Ethics: A class-book for the use 





of Middle and Normal schools; issued by 
the Compilation Bureau of the Mombushé.” 
The book is in actual use in the schools 
named, and, so far as we are able to as- 
certain, is likely to continue in use for a 
long time to come. And, since all the 
school teachers employed by the Depart- 
ment of Education and all the students of 
the University are obliged to graduate at 
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a Normal or a Middle school, by consulting 
this little treatise we can inform ourselves 
as to the ethical principles which the 
Mombushé deems it necessary to expound 
to the rising generation. 

The answer to the question, whence did 
the system of Ethics adopted by the Mom- 
busho originate, involves a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the circumstances antece- 
dent to the late Viscount MORt’s action in 
the matter, We may understand the word 
originate in a variely of ways. By some 
the circumstances that create a neces- 
sity for a thing are regarded as its origin. 
Others prefer to say that a thing originates 
the mind or minds which first con- 
ceived or projected its main outlines. 
Others confine their investigation to the 
constituent parts of a thing, and when 
they have named these consider that they 

the 
while 
there are others who hold that every- 


in 


have given a sufficient account of 
sources of the object examined, 


thing in the world called into existence 
by man has a purpose or end, in the 
absence of which the thing would not be 
called into being; hence it may be said to 
take its origin from this end. ARISTOTLE'S 
well-known classification of causes may, 
with a little modification, be made use of 
in giving the history of the publication of 
this little work ; and its origin be briefly 
inst its formal cause con- 






states thus :—F 
sisted of an idea—an idea compounded of 
two distinct parts, one being the conviction 
that the present ethical standard of Japan 
iss by no means satisfactory, and the 
other the couception of an ethical ates, 
exemplar or ideal, that would. suit the na- 
tion. Secondly, Viscount Mort himself 
may be said -to have been its moving or 
efficient cause, Thirdly, its material cause 
consisted of the broadest and most in- 
contestable deductions of moralists, both 


Eastern and Western. And fourthly, its 


Anal cause, that is the eid it had in view, 


was that young men who lack the time 
or the ability to think for themselves on 
this subject might be furnished with a 
standard of morals’ amply sufficing for all 
practical purposes. ‘These four heads em- 
brace all that we have to say on the sub- 
ject of the Mombusho Ethics. 

Since it is a well established fact that 
in point of morals the Japanese from an- 
cient times compare well with 
and even with Western nations, what is 
the reason of the deterioration in this re- 
spect that has so plainly revealed itself to 
close observers in the modern life of the 
Japanese? There may be other minor 
causes, but the chief cause undoubtedly is 
into which the Chinese 


Eastern 





the disfavour 
classics have fallen. It is not correct to 
say that the Japanese are wholly indebted 
to China for their ethical notions and be- 
licfs, since they undoubtedly possessed a 
high standard of morals before the Chi- 
nese classics were introduced. As Mr. 
MOTODA pointed out in lecture on 
Japanese morality dclivered before the 


a 





Education Society a short time ago, the 
Japanese from the very earliest days were 
characterised. by their profound respect for 
law. This in itself is a proof that they 
possessed in no small measure the moral 
sense to which all law appeals. Filial 
piety, loyalty to superiors, and a deep 
regard for duty as such, and many kindred 
virtues, were marked characteristics of the 
early Japanese inhabitants of these sunny 
isles.. Had it been otherwise, the Confu- 
cian Analects would have met with a cold 
reception here. It was because the ethical 
seeds sown by Chinese writers fell in 
genial soil that they took root so rapidly. 
But there is no denying that after the 
Chinese classics had been introduced they 
became a Bible to the Japanese. In the 
settling of ethical questions the lendency 
among mankind in general is to appeal to 
the sayings of eminent moralists rather than 
to abstract principles. Just asin the West 
educated and uneducated alike deem it 
quite sufficient to justify their conduct by 
quoting from the Bible, oftentimes irre- 
spective of context and regardless of the 
weight that may be lawfully attached to 
the words of the author quoted, so it was 
most common ten or fifteen years ago to 
hear educated Japanese cite passages from 
the Rongo, the Chiyé, and the works of 
Mencius in defence of certain actions 
When 
became prevalent it was hardly to be ex- 


or views. anti-Chinese feeling 
pected that morality would remain un- 
affected. The notion that the Chinese 
were behind the Western world in know- 
ledge of all sorts militated against their 
being cited as authorities on any sub- 
ject whatever. So that, from being vene- 
rated as sages whose moral precepts were 
binding on all, they came to be regarded 
as oddities whom none but the most old- 
fashioned and non-progressive could pos- 
sibly quote. : 

Had the subject of Ethics excited more 
interest than it did, the inconvenience 
caused by the removal of ancient land- 
marks would have been too keenly felt to 
allow the Japanese to remain long with- 
out am ethical creed. They would have 
adopted new ethical theories with the 
rapidity with which they appropriated 
the various deductions and conclusions of 
But such was not the 
case. The subject of Ethics might be de- 
ferred. There was nothing urgent about it, 
Even the Educational Department itself 
seemed to be of this mind under Count 
Oxr's administration.  Class-books on 
other subjects were diligently compiled 
and circulated, but Ethics was Ieft to fare 


modern science. 


for itself. Those who taught it at all were 
ordered to use the despised Chinese text- 
books or allowed to introduce some foreign 
work equally unsuitable to the occasion. 
This, then, was the state of affairs when, in 
1882, Viscount Mort returned from Europe 
and accepted office in the Educational De- 
partment. He at once applied his mind to 
the subject, and as a result of considerable 
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thought and inqairy came to the following 
conclusions. First, that the reinstalment 
of the former ethical authorities in the 
schools was, for many reasons, undesirable 
even if practicable. Secondly, that, with 
belief in the supernatural unmistakably 
on the wane in all civilized countries, 
to solicit the aid of religious teachers 
and thus supernaturalism a 
basis for ethics would be a mistake. And 
thirdly, that to adopt any one of the pre- 
vailing philosophic systems of the West, 
such as Comtism or 
instance, would be decidedly invidious, 
and would be going farther than the pre- 
sent state of scientific ethical inquiry in 
any way warrants. To Viscount Mort, as 
to many others, it seemed that no existing 
system of Ethics can be pronounced en- 
tirely satisfactory ; that no system can 
claim to be authoritative to the exclusion 
of all others. For this-is what the adop- 
tion of a system by a State Department 
would mean to the rising generation of 
students. To such the use of a class-book 
which, for instance, is essentially Utilita- 


to make 


Utilitarianism, for 


rian, would be regarded in the same light 
as the use of scientific class books whose 
predominant principle is the doctrine of 
evolution. The conviction would follow 
that, in the opinion of the chief officers 
of the Department, the one principle 
possessed the same indubitableness as 
the other. This Viscount Mori was 
specially anxious to avoid. Then, on the 
other hand, it seemed to the late Minis- 
ter that Occidental philosophical systems 
of Ethics were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary Japanese students, that 
they demanded a knowledge of West- 
ern psychology and metaphysics which 
few Japanese possess. Consequently, Vis- 
count Mort came to the conclusion that, 
objectionable from some points of view as 
the course scemed to be, and despite the 
drawbacks which it could not but possess, 
the only feasible plan was to set about the 
preparation of a Treatise on Ethics, the 
chief object and characteristic of which 
should be, not exhaustiveness, bit wide ap- 
plicability and thorough harmony witlr the 
spirit of modern times; a treatise which 
should aim at embodying all that was valu- 
able in the Chinese systems while placing 
ethical teaching on a basis broader and 
moré solid than that on which it had hitherto 
rested in this country. This idea it was 
which, gradually assuming more and more 
definiteness, at length became the formal 
cause of the Mombusho system of Ethics. 

In reference to the prominent part 
which Viscount Mort took in the mat- 
ter, it may not be known to some that 
the late Minister of was 
thoroughly qualified to superintend 
work of this kind. As a young man he 
was a diligent student of the Chinese 
classics. Later in life he turned his whole 
attention to the ethical theories of the West. 
He hadamong his acquaintances men hold- 
i most widely divergent opinions on 
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These he took the greatest 
pains to consult. In the preparation of 
|the treatise he received the assistance of | 
several well-known Japanese scholars who 
had made Ethics a special subject of in- 
vestigation and who had written exten- 
sively on the subject, and with them was 
associated a foreigner who for many years 
has been studying and reproducing in 


the subject. 


Japanese the latest conclusions on Ethics 
arrived at by prominent Western writers. 
The treatise was originally designed to be 
four or five times the size of the one now 
in circulation. But Viscount Mort found 
that in the matter of details there was so 
much difference of opinion that the only 
way of satisfying those whose approval in 
a step of such importance it was desirable 
to obtain was to make the treatise as ge- 
neral as possible; the result being that, 
instead of a book of some four or five 
hundred pages, we-have one of about a 
hundred. Since the volume does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive and is designed to 
supply topics and principles on which 
school and college teachers may enlarge, 
rather than to tell the student all he needs 
to know on the subject, its shortness can 
hardly be regarded as a disadvantage. 

We must say that we admire Viscount 
Mort's courage in attacking a subject habi- 
tually shirked altogether or settled in a 
most off-hand manner. There is no deny- 
ing thatin the present state of religious be- 
lief in this country, the question of how to 





furnish the schools with ethical principles 
the nature and evidence of which shall be 
alike comprehensible and impressive, is the 
crucial question of education. Viscount 
Mort has been the first to grapple with it. 
That his solution of the problem may 
prove in some respects unsatisfactory, that 
the system propounded by him may need 
various modifications, is not at all unlikely, 
but, notwithstanding this, to him belongs 
the credit of pressing the subject on the at- 
tention of the Department. In giving his 
countrymen a definite system he has pre- 
pared the way for the entire reconstruction 
of ethical belief, has furnished material 
wherewith to fill 
abhors. An account of this material will 
be given in our next article. 


the vacuum that nature 


u. 

Having given in our last article a brief 
history of the circumstances that led to 
the publication of a class-book on Ethics 
by the Mombushé and some account of 
the views and qualifications of the Minister 
under whose direction the work was com- 
piled, we now proceed to summarise its 
contents, to indicate the sources and cha- 
racter of the material of which it is com- 
posed, and to state the object it has in 
view. 

The work is divided into five chapters. 
The subjects treated, as stated in the 
Table of Contents, are as follows: Chap. 











I, Introductory. Chap. IL, The End in 


View. Chap. IIL, Sources of action, 
Sensual appetite. (2) Desire (3) Ems. 
tion, (4) Association. (5) Habit. Chay 
IV, The Will. (1) Explanation of g, 
meaning of the term. (2) Involuitay 
(3) The relation of the Wil y 
other powers. (4) The proper use of tie 
Will. (5) The freedom of the Will, Chis 
V. The Standard of conduct. (1) The 
meaning of the term. (2) The céequai 
of self and others (Egoism and Altruisy) 
(3) This standard considered from (2) , 
sociological point of view; (4) a ration! 
point of view (c); from the point of vies 
of general feeling. 

The compiler of the book—for thoug 
as we have already indicated, the wot 
was submitted for approval to anunb: 
of scholars, it was drawn up and fly 
prepared for print by one man—is nt 
consistent in his use of terms; nor does \s 
keep to his own definitions. The Stars 
ard of conduct and its ultimate objects: 
end are not clearly distinguished in 
body of the work, notwithstanding the fx: 
that we are given to understand in th: 
introductory chapter that they are distiac: 
from each other. The Summum Bonus 
the highest good, the attainment of whic 
may be regarded as the ultimate aim of 


rightly thinking human beings, is decla 
on page 3 of the Treatise to be “The ii 


lowing of reason and the attainments 
perfection ;” that is, the full development 
of all that is good in man's nature: ti: 
standard of conduct is defined as tit 
means whereby the ultimate end is 
tained. 

We cannot say much for the clearness 
of this method of distinguishing betves 
the End and the Standard of conduit 
The words of the compiler of the Treat 
relating to the Standard of conduct ars 
follow: ‘How this end may be attzine 
how this region (of the highest go 
may be approached, it is the functions! 
Ethics to point out. Ethics is not 
cerned with inquiring what the ult 
end of man is, but with revealing whats 
the best way of attaining that end. Te 
way by which the end is attained ist 
standard of conduct,” &c, The defect « 
this mode of defining the province 0 
Ethics is obvious. The compiler stat 
with a decided statement as to the wll 


He declares it to * 
He 


actions. 

















mate end of man. 
conformity to reason and perfection. 
then affirms that it is not the function ® 
Ethics to discuss Ultimate Ends, # 
finishes by saying that upon its adapts! 
lity to the end in view the merits of? 
Standard depend. 

Now an objector might well sey, "# 
cording to you, the correctness of 
Standard depends on the correctness tle 
End, but the correctness of the End y‘ 
declare it: not to be your province tod 





cuss. Should the End you have fixed 
be unworthy, your whole system falls 


the ground.” 


To us it seems that the proper way” 
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ave stated the matter would have been to 
howthat the Ultimate End decided on, viz., 
ationality and full development, however 
iterpreted, is in every respect worthy of 
orming the basis of a system of Ethics: 
hat there is no difference of opinion on 
his point among well-informed men of 
hatever nationality. To say that a 
ystem of Ethics has nothing to do with 
iscussing Ultimate Ends unless it be made 
lear that no further discussion on this 
uestion is needed, is to give a loop-hole 
» cavillers. 
The heading of Chap. Il. (Bf), Moku- 
‘ki, is wanting in clearness. We have 
rad the chapter through several times, 
at are still in doubt whether its author 
tends his remarks to be understood 
: stating the design or object of the 
reatise he is compiling, or as the end 
hich the teaching of morality generally 
ms at attaining. By the remark in the 
troductory chapter about the irrelevancy 
discussion on Ultimate Ends, alluded to 
‘ove, we might be inclined to think that 
iapter II. cannot refer to Ultimate Ends; 
t when we find a paragraph commenc- 
g: “The end of human life is the follow- 
g of reason and the attainment of per- 
ction,” the very same Ultimate End 
‘erred to on p. 3, we are fairly puzzled 
know what to think. It seems odd that 
chapter on Ultimate Ends should be in- 
ted after we have already been told 
it their discussion is not the province of 
ics. 
But these are comparatively trifling 
tters. A little modification of language 
ithe omission of a few sentences would 
them right. The Treatise, taken as a 
ole, undoubtedly displays a good deal 
common sense combined with a certain 
count of subtlety of thought. The 
ipter on the sources of action furnishes 
-ellent material for the school-teacher 
enlarge on and to exemplify. The 
pter on the Will throws light on a 
ject which Chinese Ethical teaching 
either entirely neglected or treated 
. mythical and superficial manner. 
“here is one point, however, con- 
ted with the freedom of the will which, 
eems to us, in a treatise designed for 
young ought to be made clearer. The 
ior cites various cases in which men 
not accountable for their actions owing 
he lack of freedom of choice. Now we 
m it very important to point out that 
:re men lose their freedom of choice in 
sequence of actions over which they 
jinally had control, then the law and 
lic opinion hold them responsible for 
aes or social improprieties committed in 
absence of such freedom. To take 
ase that occurs every day. A man 
berately makes himself temporarily 
ne by drink and while tipsy destroys 
derty and perhaps life. During this 
> he certainly cannot be said to possess 
dom of will, but he is nevertheless a 
vonsible moral being; as he finds to 
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his cost the following morning when cited 
before the magistrate to answer for his 
misdeeds. Perhaps the author refers to 
such cases when he says “There are 
some who from force of habit lose their 
freedom of will.” But seeing how intimate- 
ly connected with men’s moral actions is 
the feeling of responsibility, it seems to us 
to be of immense importance to point out 
that it is only in cases where the circum- 
stances which result in loss of freedom 
of will and action are unmistakably beyond 
the control of the individual concerned 
that national codes and public opinion de- 
clare him irresponsible for the misbe- 
haviour consequent on such loss. 

The chapter on the Standard of Conduct 
is in our opinion decidedly the best in the 
book. Among prevailing Standards four 
are specially noticed. These are described 
as (1) Self-regard. (2) Regard for others. 
(3) Reason. (4) Happiness. It is pointed 
out that these four kinds of Standards may 
be reduced to two by further generali- 
sation. They resolve themselves into a 
Standard derived from a cause and a 
Standard derived from an effect.  Self- 
regard, regard for others, and reason are 
of the former kind ; and happiness of the 
latter. It is affirmed that there is more 
agreement in these Standards than is 
usually supposed. Those who hold that 
the effect produced determines the Stand- 
ard say that virtue is Virtue because it con- 
duces to happiness, whereas those who 
say that virtue is dependent on a cause 
still admit that, if practised, happiness will 
be its effect. The treatise goes on to 
maintain that there is no material differ- 
ence between these theories, that it mat- 
ters little whether virtue be considered the 
cause and happiness the effect, or happi- 
ness the cause (that is in the sense of a 
motive for acting in a certain way) and 
virtue the effect. Both theories are agreed 
to the 
virtue. This we doubt, but to disscuss the 
subject thoroughly would occupy too much 
space. 

We pass on to notice briefly the special 
Standard chosen by the late Minister as a 
basis for his system of Ethics. The de- 
signation of this Standard in Chinese is 
ff (Mb vz. The translation of this given 
in English in the treatise is ‘The co- 
operation of self and other.” Céeguality 
or co-ordination is, we venture to think, 
a more exact equivalent for the hei- 
ritsu of the original. Careful readers 
of Mr, SpENcER’s Data of Ethics will 
remember how clearly he shows that 
pure egoism and pure altruism are alike 
illegitimate ; that the maxim, “Live for 
self,” and the maxim “ Live for others,” 
are both wrong; that a compromise 
is the only practicable Vis- 
count MORI was an intimate friend and 
a great admirer of HERBERT SPENCER, 
and we have good authority for stating 
that the Standard of Ethics adopted by 
by the late Minister was intended to be in 


as oneness of happiness and 


course. 
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entire ‘accordance with Spencerian prin- 
ciples. Consequently we are not inclined 
to attach too much importance to the 
Chinese term $ita-heiritsu. SPENCER dis- 
tinctly says that while egoism and altruism 
are to 
there are times when they are in direct 
Opposition to each other, when the one or 
the other has to be exclusively followed. 
At such times to assert their céequality and 
make this coequality a standard ‘of con- 
duct would be impossible. Hence the 
term used in the text-book before us 
cannot be interpreted strictly. The idea 
it embodies we believe in plain words to 
be that, in all questions of conduct, it 
must be our aim to choose a course which 
will neither harm others nor prove in- 
jurious to ourselves, that self and others 
have an egual right to be considered in 
setiling moral questions. Hence, accord- 
ing to this treatise, the whole question of 
ethics resolves itself into the relations of 
individuals to society and of society to in- 
dividuals. The discussion on egoism and 
altruism is thus summed up on p. 82:— 
“The Ethical world is one that has come 
into existence owing to the relation of 
the ego to the snon-ego, and pro- 
portion to the degree of nicety with 
which this relationship is adjusted the 
world progresses. As the thoughts of 
the ego must always have relation to the 
thoughts of the won-ego and vice versa, 
there is no such thing as exclusive egoism 
or exclusive altruism.” ‘The principle of 
allowing the ego and the non-ego to hold 
equal rank in all considerations affecting 
courses of conduct holds equally good, it is 
maintained, whether regarded from the 
sociological, rational, or emotional point 
of view. 

It will be seen, then, that the Standard 
is practically Utilitarian. The highest in- 
terests of mankind constitute the Ul- 
timate End, and this end is to be reached 
by the mutual relationship of the in- 
dividual and society being maintained on 
lines that will yield the largest amount of 
happiness attainable to each, This is the 
essence of Utilitarianism, and this is the 
main principle of the Mombusho Ethics. 

We must confess that to us such a Stan- 
dard appears to be far too abstract and 
philosophical for the use of ordinary men 
and women. When we come to think of the 
numerous issues of actions whereby others 
are affected and whereby the agent himself 
is eventually injured or benefited, we 
perceive that none but the most practised 
ethical mathematician could ever cast up 
an egoistic and altruistic sum so as to 
The 
items are so numerous and the nicety of 
judgment required for deciding to which 
side the multiform acts are to be credited 
so rare, that we despair of such a standard 
ever coming into general use. The Al- 
truism and Egoism theory of ethics is 
ethics carried to the very extreme limits of 
generalisation. Now anyone who has had 
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experience in instructing the masses will 
testify that in treating of immaterial 
things—principles, characteristics, and the 
like—the further the generalisation 

carried the greater is the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the untutored mind in grasp- 
ing the idea. It is perhaps impossible 
for a philosophic mind to think other 
than philosophically on such questions. 
To the late Minister of Education the 
principle of the céequality of Egoism and 
Altruism as a basis for an ethical system 
seemed unattended with any special dif- 
ficulties. Though he was often heard to 
remark that he did not intend the 
treatise to be philosophical, that it was 
to be asimple handbook for beginners on 
what he was fond of designating ‘“com- 





is 





mon-sense Ethics,” in this matter his action, 
asis more or less the case with all persons, 
was moulded by his habits of thought, 
despite the fact that he intended it to 
be exclusively controlled by the situation 
in which he found himself: the 
being the enunciation of a principle that 
is far too subtle to be grasped and tested 
by ordinary minds. 


result 


To give some idea of the uses for 
which the book is designed by the Depart- 
ment, we append a free translation of the 
Preface :— 

“The object of all who teach Ethics by 
means of this book should be to reveal to 
their scholars a standard that shall suffice 
to distinguish between what is good and 
what is bad, what is right and what is 
wrong result 
the feelings with which human beings 
regard each other. With actions pro- 
ceeding from the feelings entertained 
towards things (presumably government 
institutions and the like) this treatise has 
no direct connection, but it is open ito 
those who use the book for their cla 
to treat of such subjects even though they 
are but indirectly connected with the topic 
under discussion, provided they confine 
themselves to their purely ethical aspects. 


in such actions as from 
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“The object of moral teaching is the 
distinguishing between good and evil in the 
heart of man, the enabling of men to seek 
virtue and to forsake vice; and, in the 
case of the young, the cultivation of 
virtuous habits by the impression that the 
citing of real cases of virtuous living are 
calculated to produce. In a word, the 
chief object of such teaching is the guid- 
ance of all whose opinions are still un- 
formed and whose characters are not yet 
developed. 

“ Though the connection between Morals 
and Ethics is very close, there is still 
the distinction of principle and method 
between them. This book has for its ob- 
ject, not the discussion of the methods 
to be followed in moral education, but 
simply the elucidation of the principles 
which should control this kind of education, 

“What is spoken of as rational in this 
treatise is no other than what appears so 
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to mankind generally. Although this ex- 
planation of the term may lack minuteness 
and definiteness, it will prove adequate for 
the end the treatise has in’ view ; simply 
because all the important truths of ethics 
are such as the universal feeling of men 
acknowledge to be rational. 

“This book confines itself to specifying 
what is important in ethics; the citing of 
humerous examples and the adducing of 
evidence (for the truths stated) is a duty 
that devolves on the school-teacher. When 
we say ‘what is important’ we only mean 
what is important in elementary educa- 
tion. For the further elucidation of the 
principle enunciated in this treatise—the 
cé-equality of egoism and altruism—and for 
the solution of the deeper questions of 
Ethics reference must be had to philoso- 
phical treatises. This work is designed 
for use in Ordinary Middle and in Normal 
Schools as a text-book during the last year 
of the course.” 

The question which it is natural to ask: 
in conclusion i 





since the success of a 





system of Ethics must in every country 
depend largely on the intelligibility and 
adaptability of the standard it advocates, 
is it possible that the Mombushé system 
d? 

Granting, as we must grant, that un- 
qualified success in this line is out of the 
question, and considering that the intro- 





can succ! 





duction of any existing or non-existing 
conceivable system of Ethics into the 
schools of Japan at the present time must 
inevitably be attended with a good deal of 
difficulty, we are inclined to think that, asa 
first attempt, the late Minister's Treatise 
has many merits. It is short, concise, 
Western in method and doctrine, unencum- 
bered with supernaturalism, unembarrased 
by metaphysical and political discussions. 
Moreover it will be regarded by school- 
teachers throughout Japan as a kind of me- 
mento of a man who devoted the whole of 
his life tothe study of educational questions, 
and it will possess the merit of having 
filled agap. ‘This last fact will insure its re- 
tention at any rate till a worthy substitute 
is forthcoming. The success of a system 
does not always depend on its higher 
formule being grasped by those who study 
it. Ithas its exoteric popular teaching for 
the oc zoAXa,, as Well as its esoteric aspects 
and subtleties for the select few. Much 
that is insisted on in this treatise is of a 
kind that no moralist could well take excep- 
tion to, and is precisely what needs to be 
impressed on the rising generation. The 
important parts of Ethical treatises are 
their more practical parts. Of these the 
little treatise we have reviewed has an 
abundance. 








As philosophical questions, 
the discussion of Ends and Standards are 
interesting enough, but, happily, moral pro- 
gress is not dependent on the settling of 





such questions. PHEN, among | 
the concluding remarks of an excellent} 





treatise on the Science of “Ethics,” has 
the following :—“ What science proves, 
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according to me, is precisely that the: 
basis of morality is the old basis; itso 
that one and the same Principle has; 








ways determined the development «| 
rality, although it has been stated i; 
ferent phraseology. And moreover i. 
principle is not the suggestion of ay. 
distinct from all others. The great fre 
which govern human conduct are this: 
that they always have been and always y 
be. The dread of hunger, thirst, ani 
the desire to gratify the passions; the|y 
of wife and child or friend ; sympatlyy 








the sufferings ‘of our neighbours: 





ment of injury inflicted upon ours 








these and such as these are the great: 
which govern mankind. When amo: 
tries to assign anything else as anu 
mate motive he is getting beyovd : 
world of reality * * * * * \ 
sire for the welfare of my race gross: 
of my desire for the welfare of ayo 
intimates ; and that exists indeperce 
of any ethical theory whatever.” 








LAND TENURE AND THE 
TION OF THE RURAL VOPUL 
IN CHIN. 
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HE May issue of the Journal oe 

China Branch of the Royal As 
Society, contains an interesting sens 
papers and other matter relating tol: 
Tenure in China and the condition 
rural population. This valuable 
bution to our all too scanty know! 
the Celestial Empire is the result 
eflort, inaugurated by Mr. Geo. JAN 
(H.B.M. Acting Judge at Yokohama 
sident of the Society, to collect in at 
worthy and useful form all the info 
available in reference toa highlyim 
subject of economical enquiry ;and 
success has attended the undertak 
the publication is justly eutitled 
regarded as a manual on this po! 
subject, containing as it does al 
is known about the transfer of !a1 
the terms on which it is heldin Chi: 














render it thus complete the paps 
tained by the distribution of circulars 
among those engaged in missionary » 
throughout the empire—have been s! 
mented by translations from at 
tive work on local rules goveruiig 
tenure, published in Latin in 188 
Rey. PETER HOANG, a Chinese me 
the Jesuit Society, and by the repre“ 
article on the same subject cont 











twenty years ago to the (ee! 
The series is pi 


English barrister. 
by a paper from the pen of Mr. Ja! 
claiming any atte" 
summarise the various essays, may be" 
asa succinct statement on land tei" 
described in the legal codes and & 
authorities, The Council, howevet 
done well to scek further infor 
as to the precise nature and ¢f 
the weights 
obviously the value of the pa 








which, while di 
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be greatly detracted from till these are 
clearly established. For example, the mow 
(ofland) is described in a prefatory table 
Eng- 
lish acre, and this standard is adhered to 
by many of the writers; but the figures sup- 
plied by others warrant the suspicion that 
they are the result of calculations on 
a very different basis. As an instance, 
the paper relating to Shantung may be 
mentioned, where the mow is written of 
as equal to the acre. And this diversity 
of standard doubtless extends more or less 
to the other figures supplied from the dif- 
ferent localities, for it should be borne in 
mind that they refer to such widely distant 
parts of the great Empire as Yiinnan in 
the south and Manchuria in the north. 
Taking up first the subject of land tenure, 
we find that in China the supreme right of 
property in the soil is absolutely vested 
in the Crown or State—a fact expres- 
sed in the classical maxim “ All the land in 
the world is the property of the Sovereign.” 
He is the universal landlord; and the 
dwellers on the soil are his tenants. In 
practice, however, land can be bought 
and sold just asa child or a horse may 
be disposed of. Once in private hands 
it may be dealt with at will, subject only 
to the imposts of the Government; and 
so long as these are paid, little inter- 
ference from the State need be dreaded, 
though isolated cases of despotism occur 
occasionally, as when land is necessary for 
public works. In such an event the re- 
yuired area is usually annexed arbitrarily, 
and the owner may congratulate himself if 
re receives even nominal compensation. 
The land-tax, which usually amounts to a 
wentieth or a thirtieth of the produce, is 
rot at all a full rent on fairly fertile 
oils. To the general rule as to the 
ree disposal of land in private hands, there 


as equal to about one-sixth of an 


—or rather was, for the peculiar restric- 
ions imposed in this case are fast disap- 
earing—an exception, namely, in the 
retropolitan province and in Manchuria, 
chere large grants of land were made as 
wards for military service after the con- 
uest of China by the present Manchu 
ynasty in the middle of the 17th century. 
hese tracts were held under conditions 
hich at first forbade alienation in any form. 
ut the grantees under this military 
nure, and their heirs, were invariably ab- 
:ntees; and the actual tenants, who re- 
ained generally unchanged, have in recent 
zars been reduced to the utmost straits by 
ck-renting or something akin to it, while 
the same time the rule against alien- 
ion has been greatly relaxed. Since the 
ad so soon as transferred falls under the 
mmon tenure, it is safe to predict that 
ary form will soon disappear alto- 





em 
ther. 

Chief among the conditions of ordinary 
nure is the payment of the land-tax, 
th which, by a series of decrees in 
e end of the 17th and the early part of 
18th century, a poll-tax previously 
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levied was incorporated ; a decree of 1711 
providing, theoretically at least, that once 
fixed on cultivated land the tax could not 
be raised. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the gross amount varies in each year ac- 
cording to the period. It is collected by 
District Magistrates. As tax collector, 
the District Magistrate, according to Mr. 
JAMIESON, is not required to give any 
account of his receipts. ‘Each district 
is assessed in the Government Revenue 
books at a fixed sum. That sum the Ma- 
gistrate has to furnish and no more. 
Whether he collects it or no, he is held 
liable for it to the Government. As a 
matter of fact, in all ordinary years every 
district yields a surplus more or less. 
This is the private perquisite of the Magi 
trate, subject, however, to the necessity of 
making the customary, but none the less 





imperious, presents to his official superiors, 
and also of defraying many of the ordinary 
expenses of his administration for which 
no provision is made by Government.” 
Under circumstances of severe calamity, 
temporary or permanent remission of 
the tax may be obtained; while, on the 
other hand, the Magistrate is bound to 
report any material improvement in his 
district in order that the Government may 
reap the benefit. Mr. JAMIESON estimates 
the total return of the land tax from the 
different provinces at about eight million 
pounds sterling. A second condition of 
tenure is the Corvée or statute labour 
which, however, has in most provinces dis- 
appeared; and a third is the payment of 
fees on alienation, under which head come 
the different forms of transfer (sale and 
mortgage), succession and inheritance, and 
the acquisition of waste land. 

A curious theory enters largely into the 
transfer of land in China. The soil was 
formerly regarded not as the property of 
the occupant or owner for the time being, 
but rather as the heritage of a family or 
tribe ; and its complete alienation was all 
but forbidden. All the members of the 
family or tribe were supposed to have, 
subject to the occupant or owner's life- 
interest, a more or less direct reversionary 
right, and while the latter was not absolu- 
tely prohibited from dealing with the pro- 
perty, he was bound to have regard to 
the family rights, either by allowing his 
kinsmen the right of purchase or by reserv- 
ing the power of redemption. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the system of mortgaging land as 
security for money lent, there is another, 
and possibly the original, form of mortgage, 
which recognises the right of redemption. 
Under it the land changes hands; but no 
interest is payable on the amount of 
money advanced in consideration of the 
transfer; no accounts of rents or profits 
are necessary ; andthe original owner may 
at any time within 30 years, on repayment 
of the money, regain possession of the 
land. The land in fact, and not the moncy, 
is lent; repayment of the latter cannot be 
demanded ; and in the event of the original 


owner failing to redeem the property, the 
new occupant becomes absolute owner. In 
transfer by sale the family rights also re- 
ceive theoretical recognition, the deed 
of sale usually containing a statement to 
the effect that the seller, being in want of 
money, has already offered the land to his 
kinsmen who, however, decline to buy, in 
consequence of which he has arranged to 
sell it at the price specified. A further 
illustration of the existence of the rever- 
sionary rights of all the members of a 
family is to be found in the fact that sales 
of land are often obstructed by the appear- 
ance of a crowd of brothers and other rela- 
tives who all claim an interest in the pro- 
perty, and whose consent is necessary 
before the title can be valid. 

As to the actual condition of the rural 
population, the papers received from the 
different provinces give much interesting 
information which, as may readily be 
imagined, is not easily capable of being 
summarized. It may be said, ina general 
way, however, that the universal principle 
which applies in succession in every part 
of China—the equal division of alla man’s 
property, real and personal, among his 
male children—has unavoidably led toa 
reduction in the size of agricultural holdings 
to the minimum capable of supporting a 
single family. The more fertile the soil the 
smaller the farms. Mr. JAMIESON estimates 
that about half the area of China is tilled 
by peasant proprietors, the other half 
being occupied by a literary aristocracy, 
who lease their land to the small farmers, 
tenancy being at will, and the rent payable 
in kind from the principal crop taken off 
the soil, in proportions varying according 
to the fertility of the land, but never more 
than a half of the yield. The amazing pro- 
ductiveness of the land in many parts of the 
empire may be understood from the factthat 
the report from Kwangtung, which in this 
respect ‘receives corroboration from other 
quarters, estimates that one mow will main- 
tain one individual ;—in other words, as Mr. 
JAMIESON points out, a square mile is cap- 
able of supporting 3,840 of a population. 








COMPETITIVE FINE ARTS SOCIETY 
OF FAPAN. 


a 

Address delivered at the June meeting of the 
Competitive Fine Arts Socicty of Japan, on the 
23rd instant, by Captain F, Brinkley :— 

Your EXcetienctes ann GentLEMeNn,—Our 
President, Viscount Sano, having asked me to 
speak to you to-day on some branch of art manu- 
facture, I'gladly comply with his request, not be- 
cause I have anything particularly novel or import- 
antto tell you, but because I am anxious to con- 
\ibute, so far as my ability permits, to the art 
renaissance which owes so much to Viscount Sano’s 
exertions, All of you, Gentlemen, sharing as you 
undoubtedly do that remarkably keen anxiety for 
the welfare of your country which pervades every 
class of Japanese, must have been greatly gratified 
to observe what a large share of Occidental atten- 
tion Japan has attracted during the past twenty- 
five years. Have you ever set yourselves to 
analyse the causes of that fact? Have you ever 
asked yourselves why it is that people in Europe 
and America speak of your country with interest 
fand sympathy, and that for every one tourist who 
visits your great neighbour China, twenty or thirty 
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flock to your shores? If you have considered these 
questions, answers that seemed sufficient have pro- 
bably been suggested by the beauty of your 
climate and scenery and by the remarkable story 
of your country’s progress during the past twenty- 
five years. But though these causes have un- 
doubtedly had some effect, they only cover a very 
small part of the ground. The interest Europe 
and America take in Japan is not for the sake of 
her sunny skies, her’ beautiful mountains and 
vallies or her eagerness to aitain proficiency in 
Occidental sciences and industries. If such things 
constituted your whole claim to foreign attention, 
the outside world would have ceased long ago to 
give you any prominent place in its thoughts. It 
is for the sake of her Att, that Japan receives so 
much notice abroad. She stands to the Oc 
dent much in the same position as that occupied 
by Greece. From Greece Western painters, West- 
ern Sculptors, Western Architects, and Western 
art attizans derived the elements of their art for 
twenty centuries. Sometimes they improved upon 
what Greece bequeathed to them; much oftener 
they fell far short of it, But at all times they 
regarded her as the very fountain of Art, and were 
content to be her debtor for inspiration and ex- 
ample. Under these circumstances, Japan came 
to them as a revelation, She offered them new 
ideas and new canons. It was as though a fresh 
spring had been tapped, and its waters allowed to 
pour into an old river which had received no such 
tributary for two thousand years. Do not under- 
stand me, please, as seeking to place the Art of 
Greece and the Artof Japan on thesamelevel. Your 
artists, ignorant of anatomy, ignorant of perspec- 
Live, and using for their buildings quickly perish- 
able materials, never as sculptors, as architects, o1 
mists climbed to suchheights as the Greeks 
attained. The pictures of Japan we cannot com- 
pare with those of Greece, because none of the 
latter have descended to our times, but I am sure 
you must yourselves admit that as idealistic pain- 
ters your greatest masters do not rank with the 
best of their European contemporaries. Your 
strength, your very wonderful strength, lies in the 
direction of decorative art. In this field you have 
opened to the Western world a mine of wealth, 
and it is for the riches you have thus conferred on 
ope and America that they look to you with 
gratitude and kindliness. The influence of your 
decorative art has permeated the Occident from 
end toend. In England while a grand poet like 
Alfved Tennyson is enriching the literature of his 
country, no writer of verses can et out of the 
intellectual atmosphere that he creates. All the 
poetry of the age has a Tennysonian tinge. Un- 
consciously men fall into his diction and model 
themselves on his lines. Japan's decorative art 
has produced the same subile effect in Europe and 
America. Artists copy it, sometimes unconsciously, 
sometimes slavishly, Their reproductions are 
often burlesques, but often also you see Japa- 
ese elements skilfully and cleverly adopted 
and developed so as to suit Western requirements. 
‘The universality of its influence is really wond 
ful. Whether you take up a piece of porcel: 
wall-paper, a textile fabric, or what not, you find 
some trace of Japanese decorative ideas. Itis be- 
cause your country has done such things for the 
West that she receives so much notice from West- 
ern nations, There is no other reason that can 
compare with this in importance. Japan owes the 
place she holds in Occidental esteem to her Art 
and toher Art only, One day—a day which I 
trust is not far distant—she may establish another 
title to Occidental respect by developing her re- 
sources and becoming the England of the East. 
But even though wealth and material prosperity 
achieve this happy result, the place you will then 
hold among the nations of the wold cannot be 
more honourable or enviable than the place you 
now owe to your Art. For remember that Art is 
not a mere pastime, a trivial pursuit to fill up lei- 
sure moments or minister to luxurious tastes. 
National Artis the truest picture of national civili- 
zation. Popular life finds its most unetring re- 
presentation in a people’s Art. You may see this 
principle illustrated in the Arts of Greece, of 
Rome, of Spain, of Assyria, of Egypt, of China, 
and of medixval Cluistendom. When, then, I 
say that your Art has won for you the place you 
hold in cidental estimation, it is only another 
way of saying that the higher intellectual life of 
your forefathers and the refined aspects of their 
civilization have served more than anything else 
to give you an international status in these dater 
years. Can anyone, therefore, overestimate the 
debt you owe nationally to your Attor exaggerate 
the patriotic duty of preserving it? If Japan's 



























































Art has played such au important part in the past, 
what is to be its future function? Do you think 
that in introducing you to the notice of the West 
and gaining for you a high place in Western es 
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teem it has exhausted its serviceable capa 
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Lam sure you entertain no such opinion’ Your 
Art will henceforth be one of the principal factors 
that contribute to the growth and prosperity 
of the nation, It is impossible to look 
ward to a great future for Japan as a pro- 
ducing country. She has only one product upon 
which she can permanently rely, and that is silk. 
In sericulture she certainly possesses a source 
of wealth, and judging by the statistics of re- 
cent yeais she is bent upon developing it. 
But even in the silk trade you are. still only 
upon the threshold of what you will ultimately 
achieve. You send your silk abroad in its taw 
state, and leave to others the most important part 
of the business—manufacture. You will never 
rest content at this point, ‘The day will surely 
come when Japan, working up her own silk, will 
export fabrics upon which all the resources of her 
artistic ingenuity have been lavished. It is-in 
manufacthring industry that the future of your 
country lies. You possess all the elements essential 
to success: abundance of labour exceptionally 
skilled and exceptionally cheap; excellent ship- 
ping facilities; communications already fairly 
good and daily becoming better: conivenient 
propinguity (o the great sources of cotton and 
wool supply; quantities of the best raw. silk 
in the world; plenty of coal 5 political institutions 
under which absolute security of life and property 
is enjoyed, and above all a fund of decorative attis- 
bility such as-no other country can boast. It 
is scarcely possible to over-estimate the function 
that your Att is destined to discharge in develop- 
ig ihe wealth and prosperity of Japan. Ina 
word, then, it is to your Art that you chiefly owe 
the international status already occupied by apant 
and it is to your Art that you must look lor her 
elevation to a still higher placein the future. And 
now I come to the point of these remarks, I want 
to ask you what is the position accorded to your 
attists as compared with the immense national im- 
portance of Art. Architecture is the highest 
branch of applied art. Do you know anything of 
your architects? Can you tell me who designed 
the mausolea at Shiba and Nikko? Who design- 
ed the great temples in Kyoto? Who designed 
the castles at Osaka, at Nagoya, at Yatsushiro, 
and fifly other places? What do you know of 
the men who bequeathed to your country these 
undoubtedly great monuments of artistic genus ? 
T venture to say that not one among you could 
even mention their names, Turn again to your 
sculptors. In the temples at Nara and indeed in 
every part of Japan there are remarkable ex 
ples of glyptic art, But no record is preserved 
of the artists who catved them, If you ase for 
names, in ninety cases out of every hundied the 
answer is Unkei.” Occasionally, too, you heat 
of Hidari Jingoro or Goto, but itis all incertain 
guess-work, And suppose that Hidari Jingoro, 
Unkei, and the greatest of the Gotos were living 
now, what position would they occupy? Would 
they be received in society or treated with even a 
fraction of the respect shown to a petty official ? 
Among potters the nanies of Nomura Ninsuke, 
Zenyore Hozen, Banko Gozayemon, and so forth 
are remembered, but in their time these men lived 
and were treated like common artisans. It is the 
same with your painters. You value their works, 
but for the men themselves your take little thought. 
Thave been twenty-two years in Japan, and dur- 
ing the whole of that time I have never met an 
artist. in Japanese polite society, whether 
painter, an architect, a sculptor, a keramist, a 
lacquer-maker, or a worker in metal. Is it 
ight that Japan, owing so much to her Att in 
the past and relying so much on it in the future, 
should treat her artists with far less consideration 
than she bestows on her actors, who until recent 
years ranked with the Eta class? It seems to me 
that this is little short of a national disgrace, and 
that it is an extraordinary piece of national short- 
sightedness I have not the smallest doubt. In 
the West no man is more honoured than the artist. 
He is loved and respected by the people, the w: 
tion bestows honours and titles on him; he is 
the welcome guest of Sovereigns, and his name 
is carefully handed down to grateful posterity. Is 
there any reason for this enormous difference be- 
tween the practice of Japan and Europe? I think 
not, and I earnestly hope that this society, in i's 
endeavours to promote Art, will spare no pains to 
effect a ras reform in the social status of the 
artist and in the rewards attainable by his efforts. 
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To THe Deav.—A Person cured of Deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years standing by a simple 
remedy, will send_a description of it rres to any: 
Person who applies to Niciotsoy, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England, May tty. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
ae SENSES 

The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, June 19th, 1889, 
in the Theological Hall, Tsukiji, the Rev. Dr. 
Amerman, President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of last meeting, having been pub- 
lished in the Fapan Afail, were taken as read. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Recording Secretary intimated the election of T. 
Wassilief, Esq, Lazenby Liberty, Esq., Charles 
Holme, Esq. F.L.S., and Viscount Akimoto as 
members of the Societ 

‘The Council's Report for the past session was 
then presented, as follows :— 

Rerort ov THe Councit ¥oR THE SESSION, 

Ocroser, 1888—JuNe, 1889. 

Once more the Council ot your Society comes 
before you to render an account of its steward- 
ship, aud is happy to be able to report that the 
Society’s affairs ave in a satisfactory condition, as 
evidenced by the Treasurer's statenient (Appendix 
C), showing’a clear balance of $750 on the credit 
side, Seven general meetings of the Society have 
been held during the Session which now closes, 
and at these meetings one lecture was given 
and eight papers 1ead,—payers of which the list 
given in Appendix A will serve to show that they 
Weat of a remarkable variety of subjects, some 
belonging to the field of the student and the 
specialist, others (as Mr. Wileman’s paper on 
“Salt Manufacture in Japan”) introducing us to 
a knowledge of more’ practical matters having 
relation to the commercial concerns of the country 
whose institutions and whose thoughts, as expres- 
Sed in literature and art, itis the object of the 
Asiatic Society to elucidate. More especially 0 
be noticed, as breaking new ground, is the tans- 
lation of that medizeval Buddhist Scripture, the 
“Gobunsho,” by our late Vice-President, ‘Mr. 
Troup, and—turning, from the austere to the 
graceful—Mr, Condet’s elaborately illustrated 
paper on Flower Atrangement,” a Japanese art 
which has no parallel in the Wesi. The first 
part of Vol. XVII. of the “Transactions” is 
already published. ‘The second part, consisting 
of Mr. Condet’s paper and of those read to- 
day, is in the printer’s hands, and will be issued 
duting the summer recess. We have also been 
occupied in reprinting some of the earlier volumes, 
for which there if a steady demand by non-mem- 
bers, complete sets of the Society's“ Transac- 
tions” being frequently purchased by tourists. 
Vol. V., Part 2; Vol. VI, Part 1; and Vol. VII, 
Parts 1 and 2 have thus been reprinted during 
the current year, During the coming session a 
certain portion of the Society’s income must be 
devoted to the same object. 

‘Twenty new members have joined the Society 
since October last. On the other hand, there 
have been a few resignations, and one most 
lamentable loss to the Society by deat We 
allude to His Excellency, Mori Atinori, Minister 
of Education, formerly the representative of the 
Iinpetial Japanese Government at’ Washington, 
and later’ in London, who perished by the assas- 
sin’s hand at the very moment when his country- 
men were celebrating the granting of the new 
Constitution on the 11th February of this yeay. 

Daring the past year the Library Catalogue has 
been completed and printed. ‘The Locks and 
manuscripts are still deposited in a room lent by 
the authorities at the Gakushuin. 

Among the new exchanges received during the 
year are the Transactions of the Oriental Society 
of Germany from the date at which our Society 
commenced, and the Transactions of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Pavis for the same period, 
The presentations were Revista do Observatorio 
of the Imperial Observatory of Rio de Janeiro; 
Catalogue of the Museum of Rio de Janeir 
Annual of the Observatory of Takubaya, Mexico; 
Moths of India, 4 parts, by the Indian Government; 
the Zoology of Victoria, 16 parts, with plates by 
F. McCoy, presented by the Government of Mei- 
bourne; three brochures on New Guinea, &c., by 
HLH. Prince Roland Bonaparte; and an’attempt 
towards an International Language, by Dr. Es- 
petanto, presented by the translator, Henry Phil- 
lips, Esq., Jun. 

The Presipenr then called on the Rev. A. F. 
Kine to tead his paper on “A Gravestone in 
Batavia to the Memory of a Japanese Chistian of 
the seventeenth Century.” Some thtee years ago, 
the author, when walking with a friend through 
the business quarter of Batavia, noticed some old 
gravestones embedded here and there in the street 
pavement. ‘These were all insctibed with Dutch 
names except one, which was to the memory of a 
Japanese Cluistian. On enquiry, they discovered 
that formerly a cemetery had’ existed in the 
neighbourhood and that recently this and other 
grddeagirenhddoireen taken from it and somewhat 
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irreverently used for paving stones 
tained permission from the authorities, the author 
had the stone to the Japanese removed to the pre- 
incts of the English Church, There it now is 
e inscriptions are in Chinese and old Dutch. 
The tanslation of the latter is “Here rests the 
honourable Michiel Isobe, Japanese Christian, 
born in Nagasaki, August 15th, 1605, died April 
roth, 1663.” There seems little reason to doubt 
that this Japanese Christian was one of the exiles 
who fled from Japan at the time of the persecu- 
tions in 1624; so we may with safety add Java to 
the list of countries mentioned by Griffis (namely 
China, Formosa, and the Phillipines), to which the 
Japanese refugees fled. 

The PrestpeNT, having expressed the thanks 
of the Society to Mr. King for his interesting note, 
called upon Mr. Masujima to read his paper 
“On the Fitsu-in or Japanese Legal Seal.” The 
following is the full text of the pape 

Those who have studied Japanese or Chinese 
paintings will have noticed that there is something 
besides the work itself to attract their attention : T 
mean one, two or three stamps impressed in a red 
colour and generally at the corners of those works 
of art. The object of the stamp or stamps is no 
doubt for the verification of the work and the pre- 
vention of forgeries; moreover, it has itself a cer- 
tain beauty. [tis a separate art to know where 
and how many stamps to put on, so to give 
more effect to the principal work, and to help it to 
produce a felicitous effect. ‘These stamps can also 
often guide us in judging of the taste and ideal of 
the artist, ‘They guide us by their shapes, by the 
manner of inscription, and by the words or phrases 
engraved on them. 

Human experience has taught us that some 
means,—that is some extraneous act,—is necessary 
to show that an instrument evidencing a transac- 
tion is genuine, and each society or system of law 
has adopted one such mask of estoppel. ‘Thus 
your wafer seal and our impressed stamp are, after 
all, in practice merely artifices to make things 
certain and definite, and to terminate disputes 















































with despatch, [have taken up the subject, 
thinking that our so-called sitsu-in has fulfilled 
the same office as that of your European 


seal, and has been more or less similar in its 
application and in the order of its development, 
though we have perhaps made it a little more 
artistic, in conformity with the practice of other 
departments of Japanese life. As you may be 
aware, your bond or conveyance of land must be 
always by deed. A deed, as lawyers define it, is 
awritten or printed instrument executed and made 
conclusive as between the parties by being signed, 
sealed;-and delivered. The signature is not ab 
solutely necessary, but the seal is essential to iden 
tify a party to its execution, apart from its taking 
effect as a deed. Any transaction evidenced by 
a deed is the most solemn act one can enter into, 
and he is estopped from denying its effect whatever 
extraneous proof there may be. The time within 
which a suit can be brought thereon is longer 
than any other kind of written contract, and the 
law would question its validity under no circum: 
stances unless it be tainted with fraud, An En- 
glish seal is now a round red wafer made for thi 
purpose ; but individuals rarely make use of one, 
though the seal is frequently. employed in official 
acts. A public body, such as a corporation, must 
have its own seal to signify its corporate action, 
ich seal be dispensed with only where the 
operation of the rule would defeat its object ot 
occasion great and constant inconvenience, as 
when, for instance, trading corporations perform 
certain acts for which a seal is never used, ot 
matters of trifling importance or daily necessity 
admitting of no delay. The tendency is to d 
pense with this formality, unless absolutely neces- 
sary, in unison with the progress of the age, ‘Thus 
from your standpoint of progress the use of the 
seal has become exceptional, the rule being that, 
unless otherwise specially provided by law, the 
signature is almost always considered sufficient 
evidence of recognition. 

With us in Japan the present practice is other- 
wise. Stamped documents are used for almost 
all purposes, the Japanese nation still reta 
that relic of old ideas, a fondness for solemnity of 
forms and for extending the use of such forms 
even into matters of daily occurrence, trifling as 
well as important. If we search back into still 
more ancient usage, we find that the use of the 
impressed stamp as an act of confirmation was not 
old nor universal, People made an impression 
with the palm of their hand, or else wrote their mark, 
named Kaki han, f.c., written seal," and Keppan 
or “blood seal.” Here I may say a few words 
about the Keppan. This word Keppan means 
“‘lood stamp,” because it was a mark impressed 
by pressing a wound made in the fore part of the 
finger under the signature, so as to a blot 


of blood over it. A eenasesceonheGed Oe) 
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Keppan was considered to be the most sacred, 
and the violation of any words or promise made 
by this cvidence was believed to draw down 
divine vengeance on ‘the offender, It was gene- 
rally used on such public documents as treaties 
peace, vaths of fealty, etc. This method of con. 
firmation was resorted to much more rarely than 
the kaki-hin or “written stamp,” as the occasions 
for which it was required must necessarily have 
been very few even in the old ages of violence. It 
is only in recent times that the seal of which this 
paper specially treats came into general use. 
hideed the use of the jitsu-in as an act of con- 
firmation marks the progress in the art of writ 
among difverent classes of Japanese people and in 
the ait of carving and inscription, An investiga- 
or, qualified by ample time and sources of know: 
ledge, to trace its origin and write an account 
thereof might produce most interesting results, 
For my present purpose it must suffice if Igo back 
only to the beginning of the Tokugawa dynasty of 
Shoguns, In those days, i.e., early in the 17th 
century, the people of the upper classes seem to 
have been well versed in the art of writing, as had 
indeed been the case under previous dynasties 
also, If we look into old records and manuscripts 
we find evidences of both generals and their wives 
possessing great skill in this art, ‘To this fact we 
trace the law, which was at first made, to the 
effect that the upper classes should use the 
kaki-han as their mark of confirmation, ‘The ka- 
ki-han was formed by the combination of some 
characters selected at pleasure for this purpose. 
It was in a monogram combining the 
flowery style with the individual peculiarities of 
iti The word means a written stamp 
consisting of these monogram characters. The 
object of this combination is to prevent forgery, and 
at the same time to preserve the ornamental and 
individual character, The kaki-han must be re- 
gistered at a certain government office for 1e- 
ference when its identification is required. In 
those times the signature might be affixed by any 
other person on the document, but the kaki-han 
must be added by the chief party himself. None 
were allowed (o use an impressed stamp except by 
favour or special permission. When allowed at all, 
the stamp used was an official one on public docu. 
ments. It was considered a want of respect and 
breach: of etiquette to use a stamp, 

If we look to the lower class of the people, the pre- 
sumption was that they could not write, and hence 
they were allowed to use the jitsu-in, This seems 
the real starting point of the extensive use of the 
Jitsu-in by all classes of people. It afterwards be- 
came a very prevalent belief that the absence of 
the kaki han or fitsu-in from any document was a 
violation of the proper respect due to the Govern- 
ment, and even to-day the Japanese still use it for 
every purpose, not having yet passed on to that 
higher stage of progress, where more value is at- 
tached to a man’s word or promise than to any 
mere matter of form, 

The history thus briefly traced is intended 
to introduce the description of the jitsu-in as 
now used, The jitswin is an inscription of any 
word, character, name or phrase engraved on 
the even or smooth surface of some solid sub- 
stance, which may be in the form of a ring or 
netsuke, or of any other object tied with a suing 
or put into a neat case that will be atonce’ oma: 
mental, portable, and safe against loss. Such 
word, character, name, or phrase may consist 
gither of one’s family and personal names, or the 
latter alone; or else it may be a certain word or 
character chosen by its owner according to his 
fancy. Iy former times the nanort or “true 
name” was much used for this purpose, people 
being then usually called by their soku-mio or 
“vulgar name” instead of the sitsu-mio or nanori, 
there existing for a man of certain rank two or 
three names. ‘The engraved face of the seal varies 
size from § bu to 8 bu® and is generally round 
in shape, though sometimes oval, square, or ob- 
long. ‘The substance used may be any hard wood, 
stone, ivory, buffalo’s horn, copper, gold, silver or 
any other metal or pregious stone. In old times 
wood and copper were more frequently employed 
than the other more valuable materials, ‘The re- 
maining parts of the seal are made into various 
shapes easy to hold for stamping, and decorated 
with various carvings according to the taste of the 
owner. The style of ornamentation and cali- 
graphy varies as does that of the netsuke so fami 
liar to foreign collectors of Japanese art ob- 
jects. The impression is made with a kind of 
ink prepared with oil, which may be of a red, 
Dlack, blue or any other colour. In former 
times none but black was allowed to be used by 
ate people, red being then reserved for go- 
ment use. A trace of this usage is preserved 
in such words as goshun-chi, which denotes land 
Sle by a red-stamped official document. 
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Every person can have as many stamps as he 





likes, but one of these must be the jitsu-in. A 
jitsu-in being his registered stamp, oily one such 
can be officially registered and secognized at a 


time. This registration it is which constitutes any 
stamp a jitsw-in, vis the fashion now-a-days to 
possess two stamps, called respectively jitsu-in and 
mitome-in, the latter being used ‘for informal 
matters, for instance by officials when stamping a 
document merely to show that it has passed 
through their hands. In this respect the mitome 
or mitome-in corresponds to the initials which 
Europeans set against any alteration or correc- 
tion of a document, In former times when only 
the head of each family was responsible to the law, 
he alone possessed a jitsu in; and as it was the 
custom to hand down the same name, both family 
and personal, from one generation to another, and 
as the occasions for the use of the jitsu-in were 
rare, one stamp was sufficient for many genera- 
tions, as there was but little wear and tear, In fact 
the stamp was considered all the more valuable from 
the fact of its being an heir-loom, But from about 
the time of the revolution of 1868, when individual 
rights began tobe recognized, and each person came 
to stand by himself, a stamp became a necessity to 
each individual, whether male or female, liable to 
lave to deal with any business matter. For in- 
stance the lady of a house must have her stamp if 
she is to draw money by cheque from her family 
bank. 


The law does not actually direct that a man 
must have a jitsu-in; but it has in moder 
Japanese life became indispensable. I will cite 
Some of our statutes on this point. All docu- 
ments used in legal transactions must be evi- 
denced by the jitsw-in and those evidenced by 
the fsume-in or kaki-han shall not be allowed to be 
produced as evidence in a Court of Justice, unless 
they be papers and documents relating to com- 
mercial transactions, such as receipt. books, which 
may be evidenced by a stamp provided for that 
purpose, and called the mise-ban or shop stamp. 
Here I may explain in passing that the tsu- 
me in is the mark made by pressing the tip of the 
thumb ona document. It is used at present onl: 
by prisoners who have not their stamp at hi; a, 
and is always to be found on criminal depositions. 
Again, National Banks and all their officials must 
register their stamps in the Finance Department ; 
and all public acts, suits, contracts, guarantees, 
letters, and receipts must be evidenced with such 
corporation stamp. Moreover the stamps of 
the President, Directors, and Managers must 
be affixed in all cases of report, contract 
and guatantee, and their signatures must. be 
inscribed personally by the officials in question. 
Private banks and corporations occupied with 
business other than banking generally register 
their corporate stamp at the office of the local go- 
vernment within whose jurisdiction their chief 
office is situated. Again all documents for the 
loan, sale, gift, deposit, note, etc., of money, 
cereals, land, or buildings, must be signed and 
stamped personally by the parties, If any of the 
parties cannot write his name, the signature of a 
third person may be added per procuration with 
an attestation by him to that effect. This is the 
law as promulgated about the sixth year of Meiji 
and obtaining from that time forward. From all 
this you will gather that the jitsw-in is at the pre- 
sent time the only form of confirmation possess 
official sanction, whereas the kaki-han no longer 
possesses such sanction—a state of things entirely 
contrary to that which existed in the old Tokugawa 
times, 


It may pethaps interest the Socjety to know the 
present criminal laws with regard to forgery of the 
Jitsu-in, etc. 

Article 208.—Persons who counterfeit another 
person's seal, and use such counterfeited seal, shall 
be condemned to imprisonment with hard labour 
for not less than 6 months and not exceeding 5 
years and. be liable to a fine of not less than 5 yen 
and notexceeding 50 yen. Persons who use another's 
seal without the permission of its owner, by theft 
or otherwise, shall be condemned one degree 
lighter than that provided above. 


T should add that, apart from the letter of the 
statute above quoted, according to the law as it is 
actually administered the fact of the impression 
of the Jitsw-in will not improve the force of an in- 
strument so impressed as to the time for the limi- 
tation of actions, differing in this respect from the 
peculiar force attached to a seal in English law. 
A jitsu-in is not at all essential as evidence 
against a person or to bind him, so long as a docu- 
nent is genuine, whatever its stamp may be. Now 
if there should be a conflict as to precedence be- 
tween documents with and without jifsw-in, priority 
in time will alone decide the question, in the ab- 
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ments one impressed with the jitsu-in and the other 
with any stamp which is not jilsu-fa, supposing 
they are of the same dates, the former shall prevail 
over the latter. 

‘The use of the jitsw-in seems thus to have sprung 
from a desire to add solemnity to the act of an 
individual when dealing with the government; 
and the Japanese mental bias towards regarding 
governnient as a sacred thing has consequently 
caused the idea of solemnity or sacredness 0 al- 
tach itself.to any instrument impressed with the 
jitsu-in. ‘This must have been really the case in 
olden times, when people performed but few acts 
to which any importance was attached. Then, as 
we can well imagine, the zitsw-in of a family was a 
sort of precious heirloom, handed down frov 
father to son and used only on extraordinary oc- 
casions, to say nothing of the fact that it was not 
easy then to obtain such a piece of carving. “This 
combination of circumstances made the use of the 
jitsu ina rave, important, and solemn act. But 
fiow an individual possesses a number of stamps 
which he employs daily for such comparatively 























uifling matters asthe confirmation of | sig- 
natures, the evidencing of corrections in docu- 
ments, and to show that different documents 


have passed through his hands. ‘Thus everybody 
uses an engraved stamp every day for all sorts of 
purposes. The business of stamp engraving is 
quite an industry, there being an engraver’s shop 
in almost every street. When a student joins a 
school he must have his stamp; when money is 
paid in to any government office, the payer has 
to hand in the sum with a paper stamped with his 
jitsu-ing when an heir succeeds to a family estate 
it is the general custom for hin to provide him- 
self with a new stamp. When a conipany is 
started, however small may be its capital, and 
however slight its credit, its stamp at least will 
be more or less a work of art and a thing of beauty. 
Documents of the kind just referred to are not 
however, after all of prime importance, for which 
reason not much trouble is taken to ascertain whe- 
ther the seal is genuine, though the document will be 
discredited if, instead of being straight, the mark 
of the seal is impressed sidewise or upside down. 
Japanese custom does not allow documents to pass 
Without the observance of this petty precision. 
On this point English law is more sensible, making, 
as it does, no difficulties as to the position of a seal 
fon a document provided the seal itself be genuine. 
Would that the people of Japan were free from 
the dominion of what (forming it on the model of 
your word “red tape”) Twili call “red stamp- 
ism.” ‘The other day many poor people, rather 
than waste time in going through the formalities 
necessary in order to partake of Mr. Iwasaki’s 
bounty on the occasion of the granting of the Con- 
stitution, preferred to renounce their share, be- 
Cause the gain was not sufficient to compensate 
them for the loss of time and trouble. Such are 
the hardships to which “red stampism ” subjects 
our Japanese fellow-citizens. Now that we are 
on the eve of ‘Treaty Revision, as one effect of 
which foreigners will come under the jurisdiction 
of Japanese law, will this law require foreigners 
also to keep a jifsu-in or will their acts and docu- 
ments be passed without one? I know that some 
Japanese advocate the adoption of the signature 
in place of our stamps: i.e., they would have a fo- 
reigner’s signature considered equivalent to the 
stamp of a Japanese, Consequences of great im 
portance would arise thereon, Our criminal law 
s careful, as has already been stated, in providing 
against the stolen use of another’s stamp or the 
forgery of the same, cases of these crimes being of 
daily occurrences, so much so that our law reports 
abound with this kind of fraud. It is quite com- 
mon for experts in engraving to have to be called 
jn at trials for the identification or proof of the 
forgery of a stamp, and it is extremely difficult 
really to decide such cases of forgery even with 
the help of experts. [have no doubt that it 
justice is often caused by decisions in which the 
testimony is accorded decisive weight, for their 
judyment may be quite opposite to the real facts 
ot the case. My belief is that it is not easy to 
forge a stamp, for it does not always pay to get one 
forged, and the law is patticntac in prohibiting en- 
rravers fom making any stamp from a sample 
impression given in by a customer. Tans informed 
that the practice is not to forge the stamp itsell 
Lut to geta copy of a stamp already impressed 
through a process known among dishonest per- 
sous, and prevailing very mach in some provinces. 
1 am therefore of opinion that it is not actual 
forgery, but rather the stealing of stamped im- 
pressions that has to he guarded against. 
Waat would the effect if signatmes were 
adopted? Braudulent and clever Japanese pen- 
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men could easily forge any signature whether 
in Japanese or foreign writing. [tis my con- 
stant experience in legal practice that people 





set up adi'*'c of forged stamps. ‘This means 
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either that people are very dishonest, 
the facilities for forging are great. With sign 
tures the case would be different, and 
people cultivating for generations the art of wri 
ing characters fiom childhood the evil may ir 
crease greatly. Anybody who is in 
must be sure that a docunicnt is stamped with tl 
paity’s own st 
the stamp should be thejitsw in, InJapanese tran 








effective, against pasties intended to be boun 
thereby, without a genuine stamp impressed ther 


the law. One must be very careful that a chequ 
is impressed with the jitsu im below the name of tl 
drawer, the duty stamp being cancelled with i 





over both parts of the perforated portion of tl 
cheque book. A receipt not beat ing the mark of th 


anxious to dispute its genuineness ; for hand wri 
ing is more difficult to identify than the jitsu-in. 


“The author supplemented his paper by exhibit 
ing some copies uf old deeds stamped with the pal 


specimens of jitsw-in in modern use. 
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REVIEWS. : 
<2 
Aston's Grammar of the Fapanese Spoken Lan- 
. guoge. Fouth Edition. 
Chamberlain's Handbook of Colloguial Fapanese. 
Second Editio 


‘Tuese are happy days for students of Japanese. 
‘Twenty years ago their only aids were Dr. Hep: 
burn’s Dictionary and Dr. Brown’s Phrases, books 
from which a knowledge of the spoken language 
could not be acquired without the weatiest and 
nost discouraging study. It is true that the debt 
ve owe to the former must remain inestimable, but, 
alter all, a dictionary in which the languages of 
ipeech and writing are mingled without distinc- 
ion, and from which the rules for building up 
entenices are necessarily excluded, does not 
urnish a royal road to linguistic proficiency. 
Phere was indeed published in that remote time a 
ittle book—Mr, Lowder’s Japanese Conversation 
which to this day remains a standard of prac- 
icality and correctness. But for some reason or 
ther—perhaps because it needed an exegesis, per- 
aps because of its excessively modest appcar- 
nce—it never caught the popular eye, and there 
te probably few persons who remember to-day 
aat itever existed. The first really helpful sign- 
ost set up in the wilderness was Mr. Satow’s 
Kwai wa-hen2’ But the besetting sin of accom- 
lished scholars stood in Mr. Satow’s path and 
bstiucted his success. He wrote above the heads 
fhis disciples. His unimpeachable idioms and 
efily turned phrases exercised a deterrent rather 
lan an encouraging influence. Torise totheir level 
faccomplished speech seemed an almost impossible 
ndertaking, and if any one, having committed 
vem reverentially to memory, was happy enough 
discover an opportunity for their employment, 
e found himself haunted by a guilty sense of 
wing patched his ragged ignorance with frag- 
rents of fine cloth that must in the end contribute 
vhis shame and confusion. Mr. Aston's “ Gram 
ar of the Spoken Language” did something for 
awildered students, Mr. Satow had prompted 
em to abuse their servants or to frequent the 
enes of conflagrations in order that they might 
get off” some of the peremptory rebukes and pro- 
tnd idioms collected in the pages of his dia- 
ques. From these parades of spurious proficiency 
Aston recalled them to first principles. But 
r, Aston was as exasperating as Mr. Satow had 
en discouraging. ‘The latter took one across the 
ilfata bound and planted one beyond it on 
rrowed crutches, ‘The former laid a few stepping 
anes in the stream and then left the sanguine stu 
ntto flounder hopelessly in deep water. Invari= 
ly excellent so far as he went, Mr. Aston always 
noyed one by not going far enough, He erred 
ely the opposite direction from Mr. Satow, 
a by Mr. Imbrie came and neatly filled up 
interval with a work that has scarcely yet 
ceived the piaise it merits. Mr. Imbrie, how- 
sr, left no inconsiderable portion of the field 
explored, so that now only have full mate 
Is been placed within the ‘student’s reach by 
publication of another edition of Mr. Aston’s 
ammar, and of Mr. B. H. Chamberlain's 
Tandbook of Collequial Japanese.” ‘The formes, 
ugh called a fowth edition, is virtually a new 
rk, incomparably fuller and more exhaustive 
nits predecessor of the same name. Mr. 
con has in fact rewritten his Grammar, and 
ght to make it fully satisfy the student's needs. 
athe has succeeded absolutely would, of course, 
too much to say, but he has certainly gone a 
g way towards complete success. Simplicity, 
Ciseness, and brevity arethe features of his work. 
= first of these qualities would be still more con- 
sus, we imagine, did he publish another 
ion of his book. Por he has not yet quite 
ken himself free from all the complicated 
sotheses of the old grammatians, He still talks 
uch a verbal form as kasaba being possibly an 
vreviation of kasan ui wa, though later on he 
ws that the simple addition of wa to the pre 
ite form of an adjective converts it into a condi« 
al verb. Ith. ways perplexed 15 to under- 
id why men should go ont of their way to 
ceive Some extraordinary process of aggluti- 
on and abbreviation in the conditional term 
s of Japanese verbs, while every-day conversa- 
furnishes them with such convincing examples 
shitaku ga yoroshiku wa dekakeo; omoshiroku 
ima ippen sh'te misko avd so forth. If wa is 
able of performing this office for an adjective, 
eis no comprehensible reason why it should 
Le equally efficient in the case of averb. But, 
uith, 2a is only beginning to_unfold its vue 
acter to foreign writers on Japanese. Mr, 
himself appears to be still tain about 
Thus he gives us itta no wa yokatta as the 
valent of the English phrase “I am glad 1 
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But itta no wa _yokatta is not a complete 
sentence ; the use of wa indicates reference to some 
farther idea. In the sense given by Mr. Aston, a 
Japanese says itta no ga yokatta, not ita no wa 
yokaita. And this example leads us to another 
point where Mr, Aston’s explanation seems im 
perfect: He translates itta ga yokatta by “1 wish 
Thad goue.” Now ita ga yokatta means, “it 
would have been well had I gone.” The 
Japanese of “1 wish Thad gone” is ikeba (or 
ittara) yohatta ga (or no ni). ‘The idea of regret 
can only Le conveyed by the addition of some pac- 
ticles such as we have placed at the end of the 
phrase. ‘The whole question—a most important 
one—of the use of particles in this manner receives 
no adequate treatment at Mr. Aston’s hands, 
Neitlier does he appear to appreciate the value of 
no in certain cases. Take the following two ex 


went?” 








amples :— 

oppo wo molaba eehikorasu ne Wf Thad a gun 1 would shoot bm. 

Noboru koto wa noboraremasu; Soar as getting up is concerned, 

arin ete ws micaubashie | Team gstvupy it is the coming 
Gown that is ditieult. 





As renderings of their English equivalents the 
former of these sentences is redundant, the latter 
incomplete. No, used thus after a verb, has a 
distinctly 1elative force. When a Japanese says 
leppo wo motaba uchikorosu no dest, he does not 
merely assert that if hehad a gun he should shoot : 
there is implied in his statement a reference to 
some course adopted as an alternative, or some 
mien exhibited as a consequence, of not having a 
gun. This subtlity cannot be always rendered in 
English. It_is well seen, however, the second 
of the above English sentences, where the speaker, 
by employing the peculiar phrase “it is the 
coming down that is difficult,” obviously gives 
an explanation and does not simply state a 
fact about which nothing has been’ previous- 
ly predicated directly or indirectly. To the Ja- 
panese of this sentence, therefore, the words no 
désu shoul properly be added. Inaccuracies 
of this kind may seem trifling, but they lie at th 
root of the correct use of colloquial Japanese 
Unless the student acquires a fuller knowledge 
than Mr. Aston has thought it worth while to im- 
part of the significance of mo, as well as of the 
lerminals ga, ni, no ni, mono and mono wo, he 
cannot speak idiomatic and accurate Japanese. 
Here Mr. Chamberlain is much more saiisfactory. 
His explanations indeed are ‘somewhat limited, 
but they convey the gist of the matter, and careful 
readers can elaborate them as much as they please. 
There, ave of course, other differences between the 
methods of the two Sinologues—Mr, Chamberlain, 
for example, dividing the verbs into three conjuga- 
tions against Mr, Aston’s two—but on the whole 



































Uheir grammatical views are identical. We 
would fain avoid the invidious task of con- 
trasting wo books each. of which possesses 


such very high merits and is so far ahead of any- 
thing previously written. But justice compels us 
to say that we find Mr. Chamberlain’s the more 
exhaustive, the more perspicuous, and above all 
the mote attractive. His examples are so admir- 
nd cover such a wide range of read 
d speaking that they constitute in themselves 
Sete leanedine, Wivepu le any ct m to 
be passed on his work it is that his fee English 
renderings are sometimes too free and his literal 
too literal. Why, for example, does he translate 
Naga-ya no h’to no kokoro mochi wa, donna deshtaro 
by“ Fwonder how the man inside the block of 
houses felt on receiving snub? ‘There is 
nothing about “snub” inthe Japanese. Or again, 
why be so very literal as to vender baka ni sh'te 
aitata to koe wo kakemashta by “fool to making 
Ab! how painful tiat voice placed?” The ques- 
tion of literal interlinear translations evidently 
caused Mr. Chamberlain no little thought and 
perplexity. In his preface he says that finding 
a great conflict of opinions on the subject, he 
deemed it best to effect a compromise by  re- 
taining the translations in part and omitting 
them in part. For ourselves, we have no manner 
of doubt as to the usefulness of the translations, 
but we repeat that we consider them foo literal. 
For instance, foe wo kaketa might surely be 
rendered by the equivalent English idiom ‘cry 
gave,” instead of by “voice placed.” Again, 
since the student has already learned that arigata 
no is an adjectival form meaning “thankful,” why 
render avigata no Kichibei by “ thankful’s Kichi 
bei??? This extremely literal method seems to us 
to involye results needlessly comical and_per- 
plexing. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to excel Mr. Chamberlain in grace and facility as 
atranslator, His book, as we now have it—for 
the second edition is greatly enlarged and im- 
proved—stands at the head of everything of the 
kind hitherto published, and deprives the English 
student of all excuse for not learning Japanese, 
except indeed such excuse as must always be 
offered by a language in itself so very difficult. 



















































We have often doubted whether it is possible for 
any foreigner to acquire a really thorough know- 
ledge of Japanese, and the publication of even such 
awork as Mr. Chamberlain’s Handbook does not 
dispel our doubt. 
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A Buddhist Catechism. By Henry S. Oxcorr. 
‘Tne recent presence in our midst of the author of 
this Catechism, and the attention now given to the 
subject of Esoteric (and other) Buddhism, will we 
trust be a sufficient excuse for reviewing this-little 
book at this juncture. We have before us one 
of the fourteenth thousand, printed at the Kol 
bunsha, Tokyo, with a preface by Mr. Banyia 
Nanjio, the celebratedpriest of the Shinshiu sect. 
Itis a very great pleasure (o us to be able to 
find so much in this book with which we can 
agree. The questions and answers on the life of 
Buddha are such as would give any learnera very 
intelligible idea of the life of the Great Teacher of 
Eastern Asia. And for the moral teaching we have 
not words enough to express our entire approval. 
Nothing (speaking from the ethical point of view) 
can be nobler than the summary of religion given 
in p. St — 
“To cease from all sin, 
To get virtue 


To cleanse one’s own heart— 
‘This is the religion of the Buddha: 


Nor again could the most rigid moralist find any 
fault with the “ Noble Eight-fold Path” by which 
the believer in Buddha is taught to hope that he 
may attain to freedom from sorrow, and so reach 
to salvation, And for a practical rule of daily life 
can there be anything but cordial commendation 
for the observances and precepts which the Buddha 
taught to his followers. 

«“Whatsoever things are pure, lovely, of good 
report ...... think of these things,” are words which 
we have received on very high authority, and we 
are very glad to be able to begin our review with 
this expression of cordial thankfulness that there 
is so much of good in Buddhism with which men 
of all sorts of religious opinions can honestly 
agree. 

Having said this by way of preface, we trust 
that we shall be credited with freedom from pre- 
judice when we say that there is much in Colonel 
Olcot’s book which we have to criticize in an 
adverse sense. 

Icis in itself a wonderful testimony to the power 
of Christianity in the lands of the Far East. The 
book is (as the author's preface acknowledges) 
“a compilation from the works of ‘T. W. Rhys 
Davids, sq, Bishop  Bigaudet, Sir Coomara 
Swaeny, R.C. Childers, Esq.,and the Revs. Samuel 
Beal and R. Spence Hardy; and in a few cases 
their exact language has been used.” Three of 
these writers were certainly missionaries, and Mr. 
Rhys David's book was published by the Society for 
Promoting Chiistian knowledge. It is a proof of 
the steady progress of the Christian religion that 
the ancient religions of the East which had been 
in a dormant condition before the advent of the 
missionaries should now be bestirring themselves 
to meet and as far as possible to resist the encroach- 
ments of their uncompromising foe. But that 
Christians themselves should have to define the 
articles of the Buddhist faith, is surely passing 
strange. Surely Esoteric Buddhists (to be logical) 
will not be long before they follow their teachers 
one step farther—through Buddha to Christ, 

In passing to the doctrines of the Catechism 
itself we find that in (52-53 the secret of human 
inisery is defined in one word aS ignorance. We 
ave qnite agreed that ignorance is acause of human 
misery, but we are quite cettain that ignorance is 
not the sole cause of human unhappiness. There 
are for instance, scores of people in Yokohama 
whose unhappy moments are not to be in any sense 
ascribed to ignorance. We have known men of 
good education—men who are even theosophists 
and understand the “Noble Four Truths ”"— 
who occasionally bad most awful moments of wu 
happiness. Against their own knowledge, in 
spite of their being acquainted with and acquies- 
cing in “the whole secret of man’s existence and 
y deliberately and with their eyes 
open plunged into a course of action which brought 
misery not only on themselves but on others. 
Clearly ignorance was not here the cause of 
misery. And indeed Colonel Olcott tacitly con 
fesses that itis not the only cause. “To cease 
from all sin,” he says, is a part of the religion of 
the Buddhas. (§ 81. See also § 8.) 

_ Yes, Buddhism accounts well for suffering, but 
it has no clear notions of sin:—only the vague 
idea that sin is there, though it is not accounted 
for. Or shall we say that Colonel Olcott is an ex- 
ample of the “environment” of which he himself 
speaks in § 75, and that the Christian influences 
of earlier days and eailier generations are still 
strong upon him, so that he must come back upon 
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the Christian ideas and teachings? Surely Karma 
is great, and Colonel Olcott will not get out of sin 
any how. It will beset his path wherever he 
goes; and ere he succeeds in guiding men he 
must somehow or another face the question of 
sity and deal with it. 

But the root-flaw of the whole teaching is to be 
found in § 123, 

Q.—Do they (the Buddhists) accept the theory 


of every thing having been formed out of nothing | 1 


by a Creator? 

‘A.—Buddha taught that two things are eternal, 
viz. Akasa” and“ Nirvana:” every thing | 
come out of Akasa in obedience to a law of moti: 
inherent init, and, after a cettain existence, passes 
away. Nothing ever comes out of nothing. We 
do not believe in miracles; hence we deny crea- 
tion and cannot conceive of a creator.” 

In another place, § 131, “we are earnestly en- 
joined to accept nothing whatever on faith.” 

Colonel Olcott must not be surprised if we 
decline to receive the above statement on faith 
either. In the first place Akdsa is given as one of 
the eternal entities without one word of explana- 
lion as to its meaning. 

It seems to us, in the second place, that we are 























most unmistakeably asked to take Akdsa and 
In fact we don’t see how any 


Nirvana on faith. 
system of metapliysics or any system of “moral 
hilosophy”” (as Col. Olcott himself describes 
Buddhism Appendix 1)—can be formulated with- 
out some postulates and axioms which must be 
taken on faith. Even Geometry assumes something. 

Now Buddhism postulates two things to be 
taken on faith—Akasa and Nirvana; Christianity 
only postulates one—God the Almighty. 

Tt seems to us that the Christian postulate is the 
easier and simpler of the two. 

And we might add that Christ 
only people who reject Akdsa and Nirvana. As 
To ov kat To py ov—entity and non-entity—matter 
and non-existence—they were familiar to the 
speculations of Greek philosophy; and Greek phi- 
losophy, pagan though it was, generally rejected 
the materialistic view of the Universe, and stuck 
to Aristotle, Plato, and the other teachers who 
postulated a Anjuoupyos or _world-maker. 

It is not correct to say that “to deny creation 
and to be unable to conceive of a creator” isa 
position absolutely in accordance with science. 
‘There is much science and there are many sciet 
tific men to be found on the side of a Creator. 

Given a Creator, Development is possible: 
Akasa and Nirvana without a Creator are ab- 
solutely inconceivable. Nothing ever did come 
out of nothing. 

On miracles, strange to say, we find ourselves 
at one with Colonel Olcott: 

§.. 147. Q.—Does Buddhism admit that man 
has in his nature any latent powers for the pro- 
duction of phenomena commonly called miracles ? 

A.—Yes: but they are vatural, not supernatural. 
They may be developed by a certain system which 
is laid down in our sacted books. 

God Himself cannot work contrary to His own 
Nature. A miracle, such as the Resurrection, is 
not a contradiction nor even a suspension of God’s 
Jaw; it is merely the manifestation of some higher 
aw the operation of which is generally hidden 
from mankind. 

And Christians too may retort, “ He that hath 
my words and believeth on Him that sent me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do because I go to my 
Father.” 

With the system laid down in the Buddhist 
Sacred Book for developing the miracle-working 
faculties we are not sufficiently acquainted to 
venture an opinion. 

We said that Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has written a 
preface to this book, ‘This is strange, as much in 
the book is quite opposed to Buddliism such as it 
seems to be taught by the He ji sects, 
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§. 98. 2.—Do Buddhists consider Buddha as one | , 





who by his own virtue can save us from the con- 
sequences of our individual sins? 

A. Not at all—No man can be saved by an- 
other; he must save himself. 

This one question and answer seem to us to 
dispose of all the Hotoke of Japanese Buddhism 
at once. What becomes of Amida Butsu, and 
Kwan-ze-on; and the great doctrine of tariki chia 
no fiviki which lies atthe base of so much Bud- 
dhist teaching in Japan. 

Is not Colonel Olcott a rather dangerous ally ? 
Or are we to suppose that it does not matter whe- 
ther we are helped by Amida or not ? 


























Rewaw as 4 Historias. 

Thave just finished reading M. Renan’s second 
vol. of the “ Histoire du peuple d’Isiaél” and sur- 
rendered it to the tender mercies of the upper- 


shelf dust. The volume brings the cS this 
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remarkable people down to the end of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah or 720 B.c. @ la Renan; and two 
more volumes will connect the present history with 
his “ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme;”" 
then he thinks that the principal task of his life will 
be accomplished, and that with old Simeon he can 
chant:—Nune dimittis servum tuum Domine 
secundum verbum tuum, in pace. But he im- 
mediately adds: If a second life was bestowed 
on me I would devote it to the history of 
reece, because “she is the originator of a na- 
tional and progressive humanism. ‘ Notre science, 
notre art, notre litt ure, notre philosophie, notre 
morale, notre politique, notre stratégie, notre 
diplomatie, notre droit maritime et international, 
sont grecs d'origine.” As Providence will not 
show such an extraordinary and exceptional fa 
vour to this gifted French author, his wishes 
must be left unrealized. I think it would have 
been more useful if M. Renan had devoted 
his life to the field where his sympathies mani- 
festly lie, then he would be a real constructor, and 
not a mad destroyer as he is now—a position not 
very enviable. At present he appears as the blind 
negation of Judaism; whereas, in giving us a 
complete hisiory of the Grecian world, with its 
art and literature, he would be an able architect. 
If ever future generations bestow literary immor- 
tality on Renan, it will not be on account of his 
* Histoires,” but for those bye-paths, so to speak, in 
his writings, which have more bearing on the 
Greek mode of thought and life, than on the 
Judico-Chiristian religions. Long after his “ Vie de 
Jésus” is forgotten his “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre” 
will live as the standard of a depraved and filthy 
drama, which has desecrated the most holy ard 
solemn moments of man. 


It would be impossible for me to give here a 
minute criticism of the present History. The 
chief characteristic of all M. Renau’s ‘religious 
writing is very strongly shown in the book, 
namely, his tendency to accuse the virtuous 
characters in the Bible, and to excuse the 
ious. ‘To him Saul was a kind hearted 
man and David a fiend, Judas was very 
anxious for the poor, while Christ was a self de- 
luded and brain-diseased fanatic; Baelzebub he 
can admire and even love, but Jalve, never. 
Jahve to Renan is what a red flag is to an in- 
fuiated bull: no sooner does he meet this name 
than he loses all his senses, and heaps curses upon 
curses on Jahve and David. He thinks that all 
the woes of mankind from the beginning to the 
latest railroad accident test upon David, because 
he introduced the worship of Jahve, a cruel local 
deity, for some sordid political motives. It is 
very surprising to see such an able scholar falling 
into such a dumsy error. Speaking about his 
second volume, M. Renan says:  Jahve, le diew 
national d’Israél, y subit une complate transforma- 
tion, De diew local, il denient le dieu universal 
quia fait le cielet la tere.” There is nota single 
passage in the whole Old Testament to warrant 
such a gratuitous conclusion; on the contrary, a 
transcendental conception of the Deity runs 
throughout the whole book. A Jew of 3,000 years ago 
would not be less shocked than a nineteenth cen- 
tuny Israelite by such a monstious metamorphosis. 
History more than anything else depends upon 
the acumen and honesty--both very. imperfectly 
developed among humankind—of its writer, ‘The 
different. names given to the Deity in| Holy 
Writ do not represent theological transforma- 
tions” of the idea of God among the Hebrews, 
as M. Renan erroneously concludes, they repre: 
sent a philological transformation, | ‘The Jewish 
race was never philosophical; bat in Elohim 
and Jahve it transcended itself; by these two 
words expressing the Divine attributes in their 
fullness, ‘The word Jahye, [ think, comes from 
the Semitic word Hai—life. While Elohim repre- 
sented the Deity to the Jewish imagination as 
Creator, Jalive represented Him as’ life giver; 
d though they both represented the same Being, 
Jahve was the development of Hebrew poeticisim. 
The poet always conceives God as the Universal 
Life:— 










































































of the Granite and the Rose! 
oul of the Sparrow and the Hee 
‘The righty tide of Heing Nows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 
It is for this reason that so. many poets have in- 
curred the stigma of pantheism, 


‘There is a richness of phraseology in expressing 
the name of God among all races which have been 
influenced by the Hebrew theology and mono- 
theism. In the Arabic there are one thousand and 
five terms, all expressing the same person aud the 
same idea of His personality, But if the idea of 
God passed through many stages of transforma. 
until itreached its perfection by maxing Jaly 
“Dieu universal qui a fait le ciel et la terre, 











day? _And what were the concomitant forces and 
the directive agencies through all these phases of 
the evolution? Renan does uot answer such 
questions. If all our present civilization is Greek, 
why not our religion also? Philosophical Greece 
should be the natural parent of such a transcendegt 
idea, and not a semi-barbarian nomadic race of 
Syria. Plato and Aristotle by metaphysical ab- 
stractions should lead us into the realms of infinity, 
and not Isaiah or Micah, Max Miller by his 
wonderful philological sophistry has attempted to 
exculpate the Hindoo theology from the charge 
of polytheism, by saying that the Brahman wor- 
ship was Henatheistic or Kathenotheistic, viz., the 
worship of one good after another. But has not 
the Brahmin Cultus with the Buddhist pantheism 
led to revolting polytheistic abominations of more 
hideous shape than those manifested in Greece ? 
And in future if ever Humanity agrees on a 
universal religion its foundation will be the Bible, 
and not the Koran, Vedic Hymns, Upanishids, or 
Greek literature. “lo what phenomena then can 
be attributed the history of the development of 
this contemptible, but atthe same time wonderful 
race, of which Hegel says, “it stands as a sober 
man amongst a congregation of drunkards? ”? 
Notwithstanding M. Renan’s “ Histoire” still 
Israel will remain the riddle of History. 

‘The general treatment of history by M. Renan is’ 
wonderful ; he rejects all supernatural interference 
with cosmic powers; and is particularly harsh on 
those who claim any prophetic knowledge. But 
the retrospective as well as prospective know- 
ledge that he displays in his “Histoire” is 
simply supernatural. He runs through all this 
gigantic labyrinth as if the whole of history was 
woven out of his own brain-fibre. He applies the 
adjectives “true” or “false” to all the dates, 
words, passages, stories, histories of the Bible, and 
predicts of the future state of humanity with cate- 
gorical infallibility surpassing even Pius IX. or 
the ancient prophets who spake in the name of 
Jahve. 

Finally, M. Renan says: “ There are two books 



























































which belong par excellence to the infancy of 
Humanity #.e. Homer and the Bible.” The author 
who thinks that the Psalms—those deepest 


and purest expressions of the feelings of humanity 
after the transcendental ideal—are only the jargon 
of the childhood of mankind, while a bestializing 
drama like “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre "is the product 
of its maturity, knows little how much the moral 
instinet of humanity revolts against such a stunted 
conception of the highest ideal. 
ISAAC DOOMAN, 
Nara. 
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AMY SHERWIN AT THE PUBLIC 


HALL, 
a Saas 

Unpropitious weather no doubt deterred many 
from attending the performance of Miss Sherwin’s 
company on Monday, but those who disregarded 
muddy ‘roads and a’ moist atmosphere were re- 
warded by a treat. Indeed it seemed as if the 
scantiness of the audience only stimulated the 
members of the company to greater excellency, for 
assuredly, with the exception of Mr. Sherwin, who 
suflered from a sore throat, all appeared to the 
very best advantage, and ‘the frequent recalls 
amply testified to the appreciation of the house. 

‘The programme was throughout strictly concert 
in character, selections from the * Bohemian Givl ? 
predominating in the fist part, ‘This was opened 
with the duet“ Comrade your hand” (Messrs. 
Stockwell and Sherwin) followed by “ Love smiles 
but to deceive” (Miss Fischer) and “ When other 
lips” (Mr. Stockwell) all from the well known 
opera, alter which Miss Sherwin came on to sing 
the Recitative and aria “ Softly sighs” from “ Dec 
Freischutz.” Mr. Lemmone was as usually cordi- 
ally welcomed when he appeared to give a flute 
solo consisting of a fantasie on Welsh Melodies ; 
Miss Fischer came next with Rubinstein’s “ Du 
bist wie eine Blume” and in place of Mr. Sher- 
win who should have sung ‘The heart bowed 
down” Mr. Stockwell delighted the house with 
“ Estudiantina ” (Lacume), the part finishing with 
the “Bohemian Girl” quartet “From the valley 
and the hills.” 

After the interval Mr. Stockwell sang Balfe’s 
“When the fair land of Poland” in most. stir- 
ring fash The prima donna followed, being 
welcomed in a manner which ought to con 
vince her of the estimation in which she is held 
by Yokohama audience. Allen's charming 
song “Little bird so sweetly singing,” with 
which she wou the hearts of all on her fist’ ap- 
pearance in Yokohama, was a second time 
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returning to play the obligato while she aga 
charmed the audience with a Serenade of Gounod’s. 
A piano solo “Spinnlied” (Littolf) by Mr. Clut- 
sam was followed by Cowen’s song “It was a 
dream” for which Miss Fischer was deservedly 
recalled and good-naturedly gave an Aria from 
Boccaccio.” ‘The quartet from Rigoletto brought 
on the whole company; Mr. Lemmone again ap- 
peared and gave a Nocturne (Pessard), and the 
entertainment was brought to a close with the melo 
dious trio from the Bohemian Girl,” “Through 
the World” (by Miss Fischer and Messrs. Stock- 
well and Sherwin). When we say that the audi- 
ence, while regretting the absence of Mr. Sherwin’ 
solo, was delighted with the programme, and repeat 
that recalls were the order of the evening, it is 
doubtless unnecessary to aver that the entertain- 
ment was by no means the least enjoyable of the 
Amy Sherwin Season. 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
goog oe oe 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 





San Frantisco, June 4th. 

The scenes of horror so graphically depicted by 
George Eliot and Charles Reade in their accounts 
of English deluges have been far out done by the 
reality. On the afternoon of May gist, a huge 
dam enclosing Conemaugh Lake near Johnstown 
in Pennsylvania gave way, and a body of water, 
three miles long by one mile wide, and in parts a 
hundred feet deep, poured into a varrow valley 
beneath, sweeping everything before it. ‘Thirty 
thousand people lived in the valley; how many 
perished we do not yet know. Vague estimates of 
10,000 deaths, and 20,000 people without shelter, 
are circulated in the newspapers. Some. 1,500 
people are said to have been roasted alive by the 
burning of a raft on which they had taken refuge, 
and which was ignited by the overturning of a 
stove. 

The first story ascribed the disaster to a cloud 
burst. But it seems there was no such pheno- 
menon. The dam, which rose 100 feet above low 
water mark in the lake, was seven years old, and 
in poor repair. [had never been properly built. 
Leakages were constantly occurring, and adequate 
care was not taken tostop them, On the morning 
of Friday two or three were noticed, and far- 
sighted observers warned the people of Johnstown, 
a thriving settlement in the valley, to beware of 
danger. But similar incidents had often occurred 
before without serious results, and people went 
about their business as usual. Just before night- 
fall the dam gave way, and a vast torrent came 
rushing down the valley, bearing on its surface 
houses, barns, logs, fences, to which half drowned 
human beings clung screaming for aid which it 
was impossible to give. When the deluge struck 
Johnstown it fairly swept the town away. Rafts 
of timber broke loose from their anoorings, and 
dashed down the valley wrecking everything 
they struck. Uprooted trees swiled in the 
current, and as they swung round in the eddies, 
dropped into the water men, women and children 
who had clung to them for safety. In some spots, 
the dead lay thick when the waters subsided. In 
one ten acre lot, 75 female corpses were counted. 

As usual on such occasions, deeds of valour were 
numerous, and also deeds of shame. A number 
of women and children were rescued from death 
by the heroism of men who leaped from log to 
tree, and, from tree to fence rail or broken roof, 
and carried the poor half dead creatures to the 
shore in safety. And on Sunday when the waters 
had mostly subsided, the scene of the disaster was 
haunted by drunken Irishmen and Hungarians in 
quest of plunder; they robbed the bodies of the 
dead, cutting off women’s fingers to get at their 
rings, and tearing off their ears in their eagerness 
to seize their earrings; a good many of the ghouls 
met with a short shrift at the hands of the mob 
several surviving trees bore corpses hanging 
from their boughs. On such occasions, Judge 
Lynch appears to be the right man in the right 
place. The aggregate loss by the disaster can 
hardly as yet be estimated; it is said in Pennsyl- 
vannia that forty millions will hardly cover the 
damage done, 

You will find in your exchanges scores of thrill- 
ing incidents, which space forbids me to recapi- 
tulate. I may mention one. Most of the corpses 
appear to have met death almost as soon as the 
water struck them; many were stunned by blows 
from the floating wreckage; even the best swim- 
mers could make no headway against such a mill- 
race: but on a raft which grounded at Pine 
Creek, 75 miles from Johnstown, was found a year- 
old baby, safe and sound, though it had been 36 
hours on the raft and had travelled 75 miles. Its 


kith and kin were gone. 
1 by Goc 
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Gov. Beaver has issued an appeal to the people 
of the United States, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing sentences :-— 


The executive of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania has re- 
frained hitherto from making an appeal to the people for their 
benefactions, in order that he might receive definite and reliable 
information ‘from the centres of the disaster during the late 
floods, which have been unprecedented in the history of the 
State or nation, 


‘Communication by wire has been established with Johnstown 
to-day.” The civil authoritjes are in control, the Adjutant- 
General of the State cdoperaling with them. Order has been re- 
stored and is likely to continue. Newspaper reportsas to less of 
life and property have not been exaggerated. 

The valley of the Conemangh, which is peculiar, has been 
swept from one end to the other as with the besom of destruc- 
tion. It contained a population of 42,000 to $0,000 yeople, livin 
for the most part along the banks of the small river, confines 
within a narrow limit. The most conservative estimates place 
the loss of life at s,c00 human beings and the property loss at 
$25,000,000. 

Whole villages have been utterly destroyed and not a vestige 
remains. In the more substantial towns the better buildings to 
a certain extent remain, but in a damaged condition. ‘Those 
who are least able to bear it have sutlered the loss of everything. 
‘The most pressing needs, so far as food is concerned, have been 
supplied. “Shoes and clothing of all sorts for men. women and 
children are greatly needed. Money is also urgently required to 
remove the debris, bury the dead, and care temporarily for the 
widows and orphans, and for the homeless families. 























Perhaps the following story, sent by wire from 
Johnstown, may be worth reproducing in your 
columns :— ° 


‘The first man from the dam at South Fork has just anived. 
‘The dam burst open in the center in a broad break, A nameless 
Paul Revere lies somewhere among the nameless dead. Who 
he is may never be known, but his ride will be famous in { 
history. Mounted on a grand, hig bay horse, he came 














down the pike which passed through Conemaugh to Johnstown 
like ‘some angel of wrath of old, shouting hi varn- 





ing Run for your lives to the hills !"" 

The people crowded out of their houses along the thickly 
settled ‘streets awestruck and wondering. Nobody knew the 
man, and some thonght he was a maniac and laughed. On ata 
deadly pace rode this man, still ringing out his awful cry. 

In a few moments, however, there came a cloud of ruin down 
the broad streets, down the ‘narrow alleys, grinding, twisting, 
hurling, overturning and crushing and annihilating’ the weak 
and the strong alike. 

It was the charge of the flood, wearing its coronet of ruin and 
devastation, whish grew at every instant of its progress, Forty 
feet high, some say, thirty according to others, was this sea,and 
it traveled with a ‘swiftness like that which lay hidden ia the 
heels of Mercury. 

‘On and on raced the rider, and on and on rushed the wave 
Dozens of people took heed of his warning and ran up to the 















‘oor, faithful rider! It was an unequal contest. Just as he 
turned ‘across the railroad bridge the mighty wave fell upon him, 
and horse, rider and bridge and all went out into chaos together. 

There is little that is new in the Cronin case. 
Some arrests have been made; among others the 
man Woodruff, alias Black, whose’ connection 
with the affair was mentioned in my last, and who 
turns out to be an old acquaintance of the police, 
has been laid by the heels. People are beginning 
to talk unpleasantly about Mr. Sullivan, ex-Pre- 
sideut of the Land League; it is said that he has 
been a large speculator and a heavy loser. He 
was one of those who had charge of the Ihish 
funds. Our new minister to Chile, Mr. Patrick 
takes it unkindly that he should be suspect- 
ed, But Patrick may presently have enough to 
do to look out for ‘himself. “Anglo-American 
leagues have filed a protest against his appoint- 

nt on the ground that we have Americans 
enough for the diplomatic service without borrow- 
ing British traitors for the work. 


The Union Iron Works are busy on the Charles- 
ton. It appears that the air pumps wont do at 
all, and will have to be replaced. ‘The reticence 
of the builders has given tise to some unpleasant 
criticism, and in the absence of official informa- 
tion, the papers are unable to contradict what is 
said. We hear from Washington that the arma- 
ment of the vessel will not be ready for several 
months. 


The revenue cutter Bear leaves today for 
Behring Sea and the Arctic, She carries the 
house which is to be set up at Point Barrow as a 
refuge for shipwrecked whalers. It will contain 
a vast quantity of stores of all descriptions, so that 
a large number of men can winter under the roof 
without fear of starvation. The Bear will also 
pursue the work of policing Behring Sea. The 
papers are full of quite minute accounts of the in- 
structions which have been given to her command- 
ing officer; these must be viewed with a very large 
grain of salt. It is not to be supposed that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is going to inaugurate a war 
with Great Britain on hisown account for the benefit 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, and he must 
be aware that the British admiral on the station 
has ordered several of his vessels into Behring 
Sea, They can have no object in going there ex- 
cept to protect British sealers from seizure. The 
probability is that Lord Salisbury and Mr, Blaine 
have agreed upon a modus vivendi, pending the 
progress of negotiations, and that this under- 
standing will protect British sealing vessels from 
seizure unless they are found within the three 
league limit. At least that is the opinion now 
entertained by persons well qualified to judge. 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Windom would do much to 
serve their friends of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany. But there are some things which they dare 
not 


for the sake of their party, 
gle 


























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Bees 
(Reurer “Spectan” ro “Japan Mart.”] 





London, June 24th. 

In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, the Secretary of State for War said 
he hoped that conscription would never be 
adopted in England. 

Sir James Fergusson, speaking at Wands- 
worth, said that good grounds existed for the 
maintenance of European peace during the pre- 
sent year. 

London, June 26th. 

The Emperor of Austria, in reply to delega- 
tions, said that the Allied Powers were striving 
to maintain peace, but that successive Budgets 
showed continuous arming. 

London, June 26th. 

Disturbances have broken out at Novibazar, 
and Turkish troops have been sent forward to 
the scene of the émeute. 

France refuses to accede to the conversion of 
the Egyptian Preference Bonds unless the eva- 
cuation of Egypt by Great Britain is arranged. 





[From tHe Srvoarone Free Press.”") 
London, June 7th. 
The business portion of Seattlé, Washington 
Territory, has been burnt down. The loss is 
estimated at £4,000,000 sterling. 
London, June roth. 
Her Majesty telegraphed her sympathy with 
the sufferers in the late floods in the United 
States, and was warmly thanked by President 
Harrison. 











“N.C. Daity News,") 
London, June 17th. 
Letters from Stanley from Ujiji dated roth 
March state that he is coming to Zanzibar with 
Emin Pasha. 
The Treaty has been signed for the autonomy 
of Samoa. 


(Fro 


London, June rgth. 
Admiral Krantz gave notice in the Chamber 
that he would ask for sixty million francs to 
build ironclads. 


(lavas Teeecrans.) 
Paris, June gth. 

The Minister of the Interior, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies inaugurated the Colonial 
Exhibition. 

Paris, June 11th. 

A trifling disturbance took place at Angou- 
1éme in connection with the arrival of Messrs. 
Laguerre and Laissant, militant Boulangist de- 
puties, accompanied.by M. Paul Deroultde, who 
were arrested and brought before the Police 
Court. 

Paris, June 12th. 

Messrs. Laguerre, Laissant, and Deroultde 
have been set at liberty. 











MAIL. STEAMERS, 


iy 
THE NeXT MarL 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. 
From Kurone, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co: 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & 
Kobe...... 
From America... per P. M.Co. 





Is pue 
Monday, July tst.* 


Thursday, Joly 4th-+ 
VoerNY.K. | F 





lay, July sth. 
‘Tuesday, July oth.t 











a6th. + Teheran (with English 


* Abyssinia left Nagasaki on J 
i Bethe SCity of Sydney eft San 


mail) left Hongkong on Jun 
Francisco on June 20th, 


THE NeXT MALT 
For America...... per P. M. Co- 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong. ... per P. & O. Co. 


LAE 
Sunday, June 3oth. 


Tuesday, July 2nd. 








For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. Ky ‘Tuesday, July 2nd. 
Nagasaki 
For Europe, vid 
Shangh: pee M.M.Co, Sunday, July 7th 
For Ameri perO. &0.Co. Tuesday; July oth. 


ria 


Fox Europes 
ig leuk. 1.0 B@e N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, July aust. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 








git 
ARRIVALS. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 23rd 

June, — June, Mails and Ge- 





Hongkong 15th 
«0. C 








Lombard) Stak eonnciaiiert Lorne, 23rd 
June,—Hongkong 13th’ June vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


Port Fairy, British steamer, 1,645, J. Clark, 22nd 
June;—Amoy 8th, Nagasaki 15th, and Kobe 
igth June, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese? steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
23rd Juney—Kobe 22nd June, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wyvern, British steamer, 1,107, Brotherton, 23¢d 
June,—Otaru 20th June, Coal,—Samuel Sa- 
mnel & Co. 

Swift (2), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Hon. R. Bingham, 24th June,—Nagasali 17th 
une. 

Monocacy (6), U. 
suka 24th June. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnett, 25th 

—London vit Hongkong 18th June, Ge- 

—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Port Caroline, British steamer, 2,230, Stu 
25th June,—Batavia gth June, Balla 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Mar, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
25th June,—Kobe 24th June, Gen : 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Porpoise (6), ciuiser, Commander R. H. White, 
26th June,—Nagasaki 2nd Jun 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 20th 
June,—Hongkong 25th June, vid d 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. C 

City of Peking, Ametican steamer, 3,128, | 
Cavarly, 27th June,—San_ Francisco 4th a 
Honolulu. 12th June, Mails and General.— 

















gunboat, 24th June,—Yoko- 





7 





ick, 
























P.M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4.368, W. M. Smith, 27th 
June,—San Francisco iith ne, Mails and 
Gene: O. O.S.S. Co. - 








City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 
R. Searle, 27th J — Hongkong 22nd June, 
General.—P. M. S.S. C 


Kumamoto Mars, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Pen> 








der, 27th June,—Shimonoseki, Coal.—Nip- 
pon Yusen” Kaish: 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Ehstrand, 





27th June,—Hakodate 25th June, General.— |S 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, C 
ajth Juse,—Kobe 26th June, hlails and Ge: 
neral-—Nippon Yusen Kaish 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 27th June,—Kushiki 2gth June, General. 
Jippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fuleui, 27th 
June,—Vokkaichi 26th June, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,16, Steed- 
man, 27th June,—Otaru 2yth June, Ge 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 3,200, Vaquier, 28th 
June,—Hongkong 19th, Shanghai 23rd, and 
Kobe 27th June, General, — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 





nner, 


























DEPARTURES. 
Ching-wa, British steamer, 1,556, MacHugh, 22nd 
‘June,—Kobe, General. \WM.'Strachan. 
Ava; French steamer, 3,120, Bonnefoy, 231d June, 
Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and’ Geneial.— 

Messageries Matitimes Co. 

General Werder, Gerinan steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
23rd June,—Hongkong vid ports, Mails and 
General. -H. Ahrens & Co. Nacht, 

i Pearne, 24th 
vancisco, Mails and General 

«2 SS. Co 

















June, 
OL & 











panese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25(h 
anghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fairy, Britis! 1,645, J. Clark, 26th 
+ Mails and General. 







Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe 
26th June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,339, Haswell, 
26th June,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha, 

Wyvern, Briish stea 
June, — 

















1 1,107, Brotherton, 26th 
ast—Samuel Samuel 








‘o. 
Lonibards 


British 





mer, >», Langhorne, 
ye,—Bombay, vid ‘Robe, Nagasaki 









&: 
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Por poise (6), cruiser, Commander White, 27th 
June,—Yokosuka Dock. 


Surtuga Maru, J 
7th 
Yusen Kaisha. 
Vamashiro Maru, | 


a7th June,—Hakodate, Mails and Gener al.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, J. M. 
Cavaily, 28th June,—Hongkong, Mails and 
1.S.S.Co. 


General.—P. 





PASSENGERS, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Legai 
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ren, Mr. and Mrs. 
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oiges Guranger in 
Mr, Hitchcox and 1 
51 natives in steerage. 
Mis, E. H. Edwards 


cabin, 








nese steamer, 1,512, Young, 


Professor W. IX. Bur 
Mr. and Mis. TF. Do: 
Jolnstone, N. Vane, 
‘Mes. O. Okkotsu in 
sengets in steerage, 








Gaelic, from Hongkong 
da, two children, and 3 ser 
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C. E. Guinaud, Miss §) 
Ro ck, and 
NW cabin, From, Hong 
Indian servant in cal 


From Shanghai 
Mr, Thomas, 





an 
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ton, Mr. and Me, Ws 
shi, Messis. C. Gibe 
and H. Chon ie fay 


seoond class} ad; 


CARGOES. 
French steamer Ava, for Stary 
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vants, Mis, C. Lafant and chitd, Miss ‘t.| ere cos bates, Leesan fa Si 

Tuason, Missy M. ‘Tuason and Mr. Bragshaw, Per B 3: t 2 - ‘Gael a: angi, 

cabin. “For San Francisco: Me. and Mis, W. H.| Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francs 

Hansen and maid, Mrs. ‘Taylor, Sir Arthur ia 

Hodgson, Mrs. Kimball and infant, Mess:s. So mmancince, 

Chapman, A. Grundy, M. Weikart, J. J. Daigie, | $hangh 238 \ 

Tong Soy, and Lee Hun Fun in cabin, YyoRo aie 5 
Per Japatiens steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe:] flongkong ey 4 

—Mesits. Tateno Gozo, M. ‘Thompson, and] Amoy .... oe 

Rickett in cafe sand 58 passengers in ste pas 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from Total ... 3,008 15,538 i 

Kobe:—M1s. Gillier, Miss Hardand, Mis. Myles, ee 

Mr. Neydhart, and Mr. Taguchi’ in cabins 3 Risapdip atane. Ses 

passengers in second class; and 4g in steerage. Shanghai. a ies 
Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong be heed FS AER oS 

vid Nagasaki and Kube:—Mrs. Wooton, Mis. {| Yekohar eee ee 

Travers, Miss Hopkins, Mr, and Mrs. C Total et ay Sa 





Hooper, two childs 

Messis.. Hong. Kel 

botham, and F. 
Per American siea| 



























and 2 native 
Dade, Horspool, 
Tail in cabin. 


mer City of Peking fiom San 
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Per British steamet 
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Higgin: 
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Port Fairy, for Vic: 


TEA. 

















Francisco:—Mis. TL J. Jeffreys and child, Miss a ght 
Fannie Knight, Miss Bila R. Church, M A aT eet 
Cumming, M anand m La oN ay Ati: = 
Mes. T.” PL Bastick, Paymaster and Mis.[ Yokohama. 12477 4s & 
tancliffe, Messis. Schlasser, Chiis Morgan, Di] Hongkong .. = o 
uller,, Koher Vas, E. 1. Mudgett, Langieldt, | Hankow 8 
and ‘T. M. Dos Remedios in cabin; and | Amey + 1,629 
Eiopean and 110 Japanese in steerage. For Taka raja, Ss 8564 
Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. S.P, Read and child,| por Byitidy caeamer Peron, trom li 
Hon. J. Si. Aubyn, Messrs. Pong Yee ‘Ting, and] via Nawasukl and Kobe Ten 1 
Hed ton in cabins and “261 Chinese in| eeneratmerch nebiae, 249 package 
Per British steamer Arabic from San Francisco + > = 
Mr. Hisaya Iwasaki in cabin, For Hongkong : REPORTS. 
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Messrs. M. Ohoshi, 
bar, G. Labit, Y. R. 
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Blodgett in cabin. 
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Cavaily, reports 
June, at 3.10 p.m. 


Kobe:--Captain. Munter, 
Mambu Tsunejiro, H. Hons 
Inouye, S. Osawa, Akiza:i 

de Montreuil, A. 


hence to oct ligh: 
Spinney, Korft, aud | cen "Arieed atte 


Arrived 





sea, 





snd 
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Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 

Kobe:—Mrs. M. Rutland, Mes. Anita, Mrs. {light rai 
Sneyoshi, Messrs. Emile Sanson, P. Bev ‘The British steam 
Tiang Hoh, Steinam, D. L. Branellec Co Smith, reports :—Lel 
Bonnet, W.C. Wilson, and Simon Weir in June, at 4 pam. 5 had 
Per ‘German’ steamer General Werder, tos thence a snccession.0 
Hongivong vid ports:—Baron von Krank,’ Dr, {till 24th; thence to p 


Schweitzer, Miss Fis 
and G. R. Mosle 
Indians in steerage. 

British steame 
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| two children, and M 
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Pet British steamer Port fairy, for Vancouver, 





a Hongkong, Mails and General.—P. & O. 
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Forder, Dr. and Mes. 








A. Kent in cabin, 






3. Michie Smith, Mr. 





smooth sea. On Satur 
Oceanic, bound east 5 
west, at 8 p.m.5. pas 
neivo bound east, on 
north, 175.15! east. 


cher, Messrs, Grin, Scheidt, 
in cabin; 8 Chinese and 2 





1 Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
Mr. A. S. Ch n, Mr. 



























iee Han Biih,: Mies Gs Welle 27th June, at 11 p.m. 

a sui, Mr. C. By Luther, Pane Chas. | 13 hours. 

rouski and native servant, Colonel and] ~The American steal 
Mis. Biddulph, Major and Mx +H. C. Wyllie, [tain Searle, reports 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Me 1, Mrs, McLeod | June, at 1.21 p.m; hi 
Smith and maid, Mis. Straight and 2 children, | weat 
Mr. and Mrs, O'Connor, Rev. and Mrs, Gulick,| the entire passage. A 
Rev. and Mus, Correll, a daughters and 2childven,| June, at 7.11 pam 
Mr. M. Bazing, Mr. yy, Mr. W. L. New: | ininutes. 
Jman, Dr. A. Brean S.D. Nassaner,| ‘Ihe Japanese stean 
Colonel H. Collett, Mr + Kelly, Mr. M.| Elstrand, reports :— 
Loughlin, Mr. H. Katz, / a 





S, Sond ein, 
Me. Edward | 3.5 

iad light breeze and 
rived at Yokohama U 


R. % 


Ww Mr. 
F. Garden, 





mer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
nd Mis. Mizutani and two 
Mr. and Mes. Ito, Messrs, 
okay Nagabuchi, and Movi in 
2 Kokura and 
reConradsen in second class 
n steerage. 











hoon; had light wind: 
out the passage. 
al 4.25 p.m., and th 
Niigata Maru at 7-30 p 
was sighted in the nor 
of-war at 11.30 p. 
2. on the 27Uh, 

















W.N. Whitucy and 3 child 
Original from 
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moderate variable 


The Japanese steamer Omi 
Swain, Teports:—Left Kobe the 26! | 


Passed the steaine! 
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Ain 
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er tHironghout te 
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had. strong not: 
breeze and rough sea during the fist 2 


variable winds ac 


i Honolula the rir 


left the same de 
vinds during the t> 32 
strong W.S.W, 











fer Arabic, Capla’ 
fe San Fiance 
Favourable weatht: 9 
f strong S.\W. and 
art fight variates d 
day the 15th 
in Latitude 46.38 
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he 2istat 8.40 pa 4 
Arrived at Yb 
“Lime of passage. 






















mer City of Nee lis 
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rived at Yokota! 
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2 COMMERCIAL. 
~— 
IMPORTS. 


‘The Varn Market during the last few days has 
en very active, resulting in a large business 
English Spinnings. Up to the 24th there were 
le signs of a change, but on that day about 
n00 bales changed hands at low prices which 
ised holders to firm up, and on the following 
y about another 1,000 bales were sold, showing 
ise of 25 cents per picul on the prices realized 
» previous day. ‘The feeling at the close is firm, 
I prices may bea trifle higher than quotations. 
Bombays a fair business has been done at very 
r prices, but their position remains unchanged. 
considerable business has been done in ib. 
istings, but there seems to be a feeling of w 
tainty as to the future amongst some buyers, 
o refrain from doing business in the hopes of 
ting in at lower prices. It is rather early to 
rect a demand for spot cargo, but a large busi- 
1s might be done ata reduction, which holders 
not likely to‘accept at present. ‘T.-Cloths are 
Tasked for at previous rates, Faney Cotton 
1 Woollens show but little life, 

Varws.—Sales for the weele amount to 2,600 
es English Yarns and 360 bales Bombays. 

“or ron Piece Goops.—Sales reported amount 
25,000 pieces gib Shirtings, and 5,000 pieces 
Cloths. 

VooLLens.—450 pieces Italians is all the busi- 
is reported. 


LATE, 


























COTTON YARNS 


to 31.00 




















fos, 16124, Ordinary $30.00 
los. 16 24, Medi 31.00. to 32.00 
Jos. 16.24, Good to Hest. 32.00. to 33.00 
los. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 
los, 28732, Ordinary... 32.00 to 33.00 
Jos. 2832, Media... 33 00 to 3400 
0s. 28 32, Good to Hest 34.00 to 35 50 
os. 38112, Medium to Hest... 37.00 to 4025 
0. 328, [wo-fald 36.50 to 3750 
0. 42s, Two-fold 38.00 to 41.00 
0. 208, Nombay 28.00 to 29 50 
9. 168, Bombay 27,00 to 28.25 
06. 1, Hombay ...... 33.50. to 25.50 





METALS 
larket unchanged. No fresh business of it 
tance, buyers refusing to pay equivalent of 
sent home value. Money seems to be scarce 
sng dealers, and they are very slow in clea 
their former purchases. 








mm 





















at Bais, 4 inch $200 to 3.00 
ch 3.05 (0 3.10 
sare up to Pinch 2.90 to 3. 
yassorted 290 to 3 
sinall size 310 to 3.20 
in Plates, assorted .. 3.30 to 3.60 
veet Tron... . 380 to 4.20 
slvanized Iron sheets ...... j.00 to 7.20 
ise Nails, assorted 430 to 5.00 
n Plates, per hox i 5.00 to § 30 
g ton, No.3 150 to 1.524 





KEROSENE. 
larket and prices unchanged. No fresh ar- 
is. ‘The ‘o market seems fairly good, 
holders are firm. 

Quorations. 





ester $2.10 to 2.124 
2.10 to 2.124 
2.05 to 2.07) 


2.00 to 2.024 






SUGAR. 
ve sudden boom which took place the week 
ious has ended in complete idleness. We 
Lut a small business to report: some 1,378 
Is of While Refined fetched $9.60 per picul 
42 pieuls, $9.50 for 300 piculs, $8.88. per picul 
© piculs, $8:50 per picul for 200 piculs $7.05 
jicul for Too piculs, $6.48 per picul for 286 piculs, 
1,000 picils of Takao sugar brought $3.98 per 
vicul. ‘The stock of Takao has been further 
nented by 5,800 piculs per brig Christian, which 
ed here on the 28th. Prices remain nominally 
anged. 



























tite Refined 0 96.85 tog 60 
nila 4.00 to 4.30 
wanfoo 3:50 to 3.60 
itama 3.30 to 3-45 
miida .. 2.99 to 3 00 
ie ae 3.90 to 4.00 
wn Takao... 3.85 to 4.00 
XPORTS. 
RAW SILK. : 
ir last issue was of the 2tst instant: since 
1 date settlements in this market amount to 
siculs divided between Filatures (47 piculs) 





Kateda (73 piculs). Direct shipments have 
24 bales making the export trade of the 
145 piculs. : ; . 

ere has been a decided scarcity of business 
ately. New sille has come in to a fai extent 











that markets abroad will not warrant the forcing 
up of quotations: here so fast, and holders will be 
compelled to show themselves more cui rent in the 
near future or resort to the expedient of consigning 
their goods abroad. 

Thete is no authentic information as yet of the 
nal result of the Italian raccolta, but the damage 
will probably turn out less than’ was al first re- 
ported. Here conflicting opinions are current as 
to the state of the Japan crop, some dealers tying 
to assert that there will be much less silk than 
they had previously estimated. We hold to ou 
former figure of 50,000 piculs in absence of any 
trustworthy news to the contrary. 

Iis impossible to give quotations, The parcel 
of Koshu Filatures mentioned in our last was des 
patched by the Gaelic at $635, but owners will not 
go onal the price: asking now $645. Shinshu Fila- 
tures of Kushu extraction are held for a siill fur- 
ther advance and will apparently not be sold this 
voyage. Both sides are eagerly waiting for de- 
finite conclusive news from Enope. 

There lnive Leen two shipping opportunities since 
we last wrote, the French and American steamers 
both taking Silk. ‘The former, the Ava (231d) had 
50 bales for Lyons, the latter, the Gaelic (24th) car- 
tied 184 bales for the New York trade. These de- 
partures bring the present Export figures up to 
41,626 piculs, against 39,485 last year and 26,386 
alt same date in 1887. 

Hanks.—No business, and the few parcels of new 
Silkk which have appeared in the native Markets 
have been taken up for home consumption, 

There has transpired a sale of Old Hachoji 
which has been transferred from one foreign go- 
down to another, at from $485 to $475 according to 
colour. 

Filatures.—The business done has been chiefly 
in old Silk the only parcel New staple actually 
bought being some Koshu Filatures at $635. It 
is rumoured that small sample lots of Hakusuru 
and Hiranosha reeled (rom Koshw Cocoons have 
been taken in by one or two shippers, but no 
price has yet been fixed for these goods. Some 
good parcels of Kaimeisha, Hakueuru, Shichiyosei 
and other Suwa filatures (all reeled from Koshu 
cocoons) ave in the market, but nothing can be 
done in them at the moment. 

Re-reels.—Several parcels old silk have been 
taken into godown and sent out again, the result 
being nil, New silk is not down in quantity yet. 

Kakeda—YVhe maiket has been practically 
cleared of old silk, about 100 boxes Horsehead and 
Daruma having been purchased at $615. No new 





















































staple expected before the middle of next month. 
quorations. 













Hanks—No. 









Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) 
Manks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 
Manks—No .24 to 3... 


Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 34. 
Filatures—Hatea 
Filatues—No. 1,1 





Filatures—No. 2, 10.15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 der 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 den 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Oshu) est Woot)... 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 1), 13/16,.14/17 deni 
Re-ieels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers » 
Kakedas—Exta sos. 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3. 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Osh Sendaimno. 












































Export Raw Silk Tables to 28th Ju 









































nine oMRH RQ. 1389 
ideas iclans NAC, 

Hrpe 21343 17.901 12,360 
Aire 19882204774 14,002 
dotal au {lates guess BGS 3871 

is Pieuls 41,626 30,485, 26,386 
SettlementsandDivect J TN" * paar he ite 
ilspant leant July f 44352 40,100 26,450 
Stock, 28th June yoo 3,050*6,950 
Availablesuppliestodate 42,050 43,150 33.400 


WASTE SILK, 
Still the same feeble lifeless market 
ments for the week are 70 piculs om 





‘otal settle- 
—Cocoons 
Nodirect 
export at all during the season. now closing. 

‘The conditions of this market remain exactly 
as last advised. ‘There is one sample bale of new 





8 piculs, Kibiso 26 piculs, Vert 36 piculs. 











as not sold readily. Owners have asked such 
sas buyers cannot afford to pay, and have 


left with the silk on their hands. It seen 
Digitized by $s 


Foshu Noshi to hand, but it seems to attract no 
attention, As in the Raw Silk department we 





can say definitely what will be done here. Noth- 
ing has been done or proposed upon which we 
can build quotations, 

‘The Ava (23rd) had 23 bales Kibiso for Ma 
seilles, and the Gaelic carried 5 bales Cocoons for 
Hactford. Present export stands at 31,731 piculs 
against 28,699 last year and 27,491 at same date 








in 1887. 
Cocoons.—Nothing down in New Pierced at pre- 
sent; the trifling business noted above has been 


in Old Yamamat and Sekusan kinds. 

Kibiso.—A few parcels Filature (old) at prices 
ranging from $80 to $105. No trade in Hira sorts, 
of which the stock chiefly consists. 

Neri.—One large parcel bought at price rang- 
ing from $7 to $10, for the rough uncleaned stock. 


guorations. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to esto. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... a 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ..... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
ito—Oshin, Good to Hest 
nshu, Best 
sinshis, Good 
to—Shinshu, Medium... 
to Hush, Good to Nest! 
ito—Joshu, Best. 
ito—Joshu, Good 
to— joshu, Ordinary” 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selecte 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
o—Oshu, Good to Best 
ishu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kit oshiu, Good to Fai 
Kihiso—Joshu, Middling to Ce 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medi 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 


ble Waste Silk to. 28th June, 










































to Low 
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Export 1889 :— 
Sean 14889, 1889-88,” Bore. 
Pree Pron cua: 
Waste Silk... 29,240 25,863 24,027 
Pierced Cocoons or S30 3404 
31731 28,699 -apagt 
gee ates 3ias0 31,708 30,000 
Stock, 28th June sus, 2,950 2,650 2,400 
Available supplies todate 34,300 34,350 32,400 
Estimated Sille Stock, 28th June, 1889 :— 
Raw. icon Waste, ieuts. 
Hanks... 5 | Cocoons 3 
Filatures joshi 525 
Re-reels 2,350 
Kakeda wate. W 
Oshu .. a Sundries 23 
Yaysaam Kinds 3) 
Yotal picuis ...... 700! Yotal pieuls ...... 2,950 








Since our last report we have had a quiet 
market. The demand has run on all grades, and 
the various transactions noted below give an idea 
as to what is principally in demand. For a few 
days during the interval the market was not very 
strong; and buying has not been at ail general. 
Second crop ‘Teas are now arriving freely, and can 
not be described as first class either in cup or leaf, 
This is the main reason why settlements have 
dwindled down. ‘There is still avery large quantity 
of Teas to ship. New York appears to be the prin- 
cipal distributing market this year, and it remains 
to beseen whether it can carry all. Settlements have 
been 6,505 piculs, divided thus :—Common 415 pi- 
culs, Good Common 210 piculs, Medium 500 piculs, 
Good Medium 2,725 piculs, Kine 1,020 piculs, 
Finest 1,160 piculs, Choice 325 piculs, Choicest 130 
piculs and Extra Choicest 20 piculs. Follow 
are the Tea shipments since last mail :—Glenshiel 
(additional shipment from Kobe) 20,110 Ibs. for 
New York, 214,024 Ibs. for Canada. The Port 
Fairy {rom Kobe carried 13,400 Ibs, for Chicago, 
600 Ibs. for New York, and 50,013 lbs. for Canada, 
total 73,013 Ibs. The Gaelic fiom Yokohama 
on the 24th June carried 187,209 Ibs. for New 
York, 406,285 Ibs. for Chicago, 163,551 Ibs. for San 
ncisco, and 67,267 Ibs. for Canada. ‘Tie Port 
Fairy sailed on the 26th with 16,895 Ibs. for New 
York, 27,6501bs. for Chicago, 5,100 Ibs. for the Pa- 
cific Coast and 100,388 Ibs. for Canada, from this 
port, or an aggregate of 150,033 piculs. 





























EXCHANGE. 

Exchange, which has improved another point, 
may be called firm at quotations :— 

Sterling —Rank Bills on demand. 

Sterling —Hank 4 months’ sight 

vate 4 months’ 

Sterling Private 6 months" sight 
On Paris—Bank sight... 
Qn Paris—rivate 6 montis sight. 
On Hongicong—Bank sigitt. 
On Hongicceng—Private 10 days’ si 
On Shanghai—Bani« sight 






























On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 73 
On New Yori—Banie Willson demand...... 74 
Qn New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 75 

0 San Krancisco—Banie Bills on demand. 74: 





Er Pi hte 
On San EranciscomPrivate so days sight. 758 





must vs news from the other side before we 
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onare Mark, 








STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE SYREL AND IRON WORKS, 


oH 


] BE os 
eo 2S ok & 
[3 Wo? oY w 4 
y = 7 = te 
iL te $H 

2 oo $8 
i OY 7] 
June 16, 1888. s2ins. 





ATKINSON'S Sa 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
a ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
fal odour. It far surpasses the numerous 
ATKINSON’S: 
FLORIDA WATER, 
Kerchief, distilled from the choicestexotics. Jf 
= J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. ic? 


rade Mark—A '* White Kose " on a* Goléen 
Lyre,” with Address i full. 








January 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
(PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover th&t by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in hiswork entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—1 ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In ] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom a 
served ont a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
natisfies them of their value.” 

SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Maz. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude; and, inconsequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
owl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May rst, 1889. Digitized by Goc j 
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YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery constRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 










PANY.S 


And see that cach Jar bears Baron Licbig’s att 
in Blue Ink ecrozs the Label.” aeerne 


. 
GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient ‘onic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


pi 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


To be had of all Storekeepera and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 











Gj The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
@G@ Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





E Ree cates 
‘The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 







Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


“THE TOKYO MAIL.” 
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‘THE ONLY FOREIGN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 













cre cfelbes iba" awrtno's 
Le rises Se THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


NO VV READ yah HE TOKYO MAIL” is a tri-weekly 


Witn Corovurep Pian, | 


Journal published in Tokyo on Tugspay, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION | a . 
3 | Tuurspay, i Y 2 

ai GARGALSANY BeGe fina tom Tuurspay, and Saturpay Morxines, price yen 


the * Javan Matt.” of copious translations from 6 per Annum. pubecripllons and Advertise- 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- | ments received at the KOBUNSHA, Dobashi, 
porter,” and an * Editorial,” written after a visit) Tokyo ; and at 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 

to the loca 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. = : 
gh be obtained at the Zepan Marl Office, or (firjat pase Rewits for the Prorrixtor at 72, Main Street, 
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